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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION. 


THE GOSPEL OP JOHN. 


The four canonical Gospels are representations of one and the same Gospel, in its 
fourfold aspect and relation to the human race, and may be called, with Irenseus, “ the 
fourfold Gospel ” (wpcqxopyov rjayyiXi ov). Taken together, they give us a complete 
picture of the earthly life and character of our Lord and Saviour, in whom the whole 
fulness of the Godhead and of sinless Manhood dwell in perfect harmony. Each is 
invaluable and indispensable; each is unique in its kind; each has its peculiar character 
and mission corresponding to the talent, education, and vocation of the author, and the 
wanes of his readers. 

Matthew, writing in Palestine, and for Jews , and observing, in accordance with his 
former occupation and training, a rubrical and topical, rather than chronological, order, 
gives us the Gospel of the new Theocracy founded by Christ—the Lawgiver, Messiah, 
and King of the true Israel, who fulfilled all the prophecies of the old Dispensation. 
His is the fundamental Gospel, which stands related to the New Testament as the Pen¬ 
tateuch does to the Old. Mark, the companion of Peter, writing at Home, and for warlike 
Romans , paints Christ, in fresh, graphic, and rapid sketches, as the mighty Son of God, 
the startling Wonder-Worker, the victorious Conqueror, and forms the connecting link 
between Matthew and Luke, or between the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile-Chris- 
dan Evangelist. Luke, an educated Hellenist, a humane physician, a pupil and friend 
of Paul, prepared, as the Evangelist of the Gentiles, chiefly for Greek readers, and in 
chronological order, the Gospel of universal humanity, where Christ appears as the 
sympathizing Friend of sinners, the healing Physician of all diseases, the tender Shepherd 
of the wandering sheep, the Author and Proclaimer of a free salvation for Gentiles and 
Samaritans as well as Jews. From John, the trusted bosom-friend of the Saviour, the 
Benjamin among the twelve, and the surviving patriarch of the apostolic age, who could 
look back to the martyrdom of James, Peter, and Paul, and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and look forward to the certain triumph of Christianity over the tottering idols of Pa¬ 
ganism, we must naturally expect the ripest, as it was the last, composition of the gospel 
history, for the edification of the Christian Church in all ages . 

The Gospel of John is the Gospel of Gospels, as the Epistle to the Homans is the 
Epistle of Epistles. It is the most remarkable as well as the most important literary 
production ever composed by man. It is a marvel even in the marvellous Book of 
books. All the literature of the world could not replace it. It is the most spiritual 
and ideal of Gospels. It introduces us into the Holy of Holies in the history of our 
Lord; it brings us, as it were, into His immediate presence, so that we behold face to 
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face the true Shekin&h, “ the glory of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of graoe 
and truth.” It presents, in fairest harmony, the highest knowledge, and the deepest 
love, of Christ. It gives ns the clearest view of His incarnate Divinity and His 
perfect Humanity. It sets Him forth as the Eternal Word, Who was the source of 
life from the beginning, and the organ of all the revelations of God to man; as the 
Fountain of living water that quenches the thirst of the soul; as the Light of the world 
that illuminates the darkness of sin and error; as the Resurrection and the Life that de¬ 
stroys the terror of death. It reflects the lustre of the Transfiguration on the Mount, 
yet subdued by the holy sadness of Gethsemane. It abounds in festive joy and glad¬ 
ness over the amazing love of God, but mixed with grief over the ingratitude and 
obtuseness of unbelieving men. It breathes the air of peace, and yet sounds at times 
like a peal of thunder from the other world; it soars boldly and majestically like the 
eagle towards the uncreated source of light, and yet hovers as gently as a dove over 
the earth; it is sublime as a seraph and simple as a child; high and serene as the 
heaven, deep and unfathomable as the sea. It is the plainest in Bpeech and the pro- 
foundest in meaning. To it more than to any portion of the Scripture applies the 
familiar comparison of a river deep enough for the elephant to swim, with shallows for 
the lamb to wade. It is the Gospel of love, life, and light, the Gospel of the heart 
taken from the very heart of Christ, on which the beloved disciple leaned at the Last 
Supper. It is the type of the purest forms of mysticism. It has an irresistible charm 
for speculative and contemplative minds, and furnishes inexhaustible food for medita¬ 
tion and devotion. It is the Gospel of peace and Christian union, and a prophecy of that 
blessed future (when all the discords of the Church militant on earth shall be solved in 
the harmony of the Church triumphant in heaven. 

TESTIMONIES ON JOHN. 

No wonder that this Gospel has challenged the enthusiastic love and admiration 
of great and good men in all ages and countries; and, on the other hand, provoked the 
utmost skill and ingenuity of the modern assailants of Christianity, who rightly feel 
that it is the strongest fortress of the Divine character of our Lord. 

Let us hear some of the most striking testimonies of divines, philosophers, and poets, 
which tend at the same time to describe more fully its characteristic peculiarities.* 
Obigen, the father of biblical exegesis, calls the fourth Gospel the main Gospel, 
and says that those only can comprehend it who lean on the bosom of Jesus, and there 
imbibe the spirit of John, just as he imbibed the spirit of Christ.f 

Chrysostom, the ablest expounder and greatest pulpit orator of the Greek Church, 
extols, with all the ardor of his eloquence, the celestial tones of this Gospel: it is, he 
says, a voice of thunder reverberating through the whole earth; notwithstanding its 
all-conquering power, it does not utter a harsh sound, but is more love-bewitching and 
elevating in its influence than all the harmonies of music. Besides, it awakens the 
awe-inspiring consciousness, that it is pregnant with the most precious gifts of grace, 
which elevate those who appropriate them to themselves above the earthly pursuits of 
this life, and constitute them citizens of heaven and heirs of the blessedness of angels.J 
Jerome, the most learned of the Latin fathers, says: u John excels in the depths 
of divine mysteries.” § 

* Some of thoee testimonies were collected by Tbotock (Corn, on John, Introduction, p. 19, Knuith'i translation). 

1 Commentmia in Et. Too., (Opera, tom. IV. V 9 e<L Delaine! 

1 Compare his first HomDy on John. In the 8th rotarne of the Boned, ed. of the weeks of Ch r y s ostom, pp. f sqq. 

I CatsL cap. 9. 
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Augustine, the greatest of all the fathers, after speaking of the differences of John 
and the Synoptists, and the incomparable sublimity of the Prologue, gives him the pre¬ 
ference and says: “ John did but pour forth the water of life which he himself had 
drunk in. For he does not relate the fact without good reason, that at the Last Sup¬ 
per the beloved disciple laid his head on the Lord’s bosom. From this bosom his soul 
drank in secret. Then he revealed this secret communion to the world, that all 
nations might become partakers of the blessings of the Incarnation, Passion, and 
Resurrection.” * 

Luther speaks of the Gospel of John as being “ the unique, tender, genuine, lead¬ 
ing Gospel, that should be preferred by far to the others, f John records mainly the 
discourses of Christ in his own words, from which we learn truth and life as taught by 
himself! The rest dwell at length upon his works.” 

Calvin appropriately designates it as the key that opens the way to a right under¬ 
standing of the other three. This Gospel reveals the soul of Christ; the others seek 
rather to describe His body.J 

Lessing pronounces it, without qualification, to be the most important portion of 
the New Testament. 

Ernr 8TI calls it u The heart of Christ.” 

Herder enthusiastically exclaims: “ Written by the hand of an angel! ” 

Schleiereacher, in his “ WMnacJUsfeier” expresses his own preference for 
John’s Gospel iq the language of Edward, the third speaker at the festival: “ The 
mystic among the four Evangelists communicates but little information about par¬ 
ticular events, and does not even relate the actual birth of Christ, but eternal, child¬ 
like Christmas joys pervade his soul.” 

Commentators of recent date, such as Lubcke, Olshauben, Tholuck, Meyer, Al¬ 
ford, Godet, and Lange, share the same preference. 

u The noble simplicity,” says Tholuck, “ and the dim mystery of the narration, the 
tone of grief and longing, with the light of love shedding its tremulous beam on the 
whole—these impart to the Gospel of John a peculiar originality and charm, to which 
no parallel can be found.” He also applies to it, in an elevated sense, the language 
of Hamakx in reference to Claudius : “ Thy harp sends forth light ethereal sounds that 
float gently in the air, and fill our hearts with tender sadness, even after its strings 
have ceased to vibrate.” 

Meyer, the ablest grammatical exegete of the age, who is'rather dry and jejune, 
and apparently indifferent to dogmatic results, but who, by a life-long study of the 
Word of God, gradually rose from rationalistic to an almost orthodox standpoint, and 

* flee the 86th Tractate of Angnsttne on John'* Gospel. In the third tom. of the Bened. edition. foL 648 end 644. As 
we find here the finest patristic appreciation of John, I shall give the original passage in full: “ In quatuor EvangeHU, 
vet poSius quatuor Hbrie untu* BvangelU eanctue Johannes apostolus, non immerito secundum inteUigentiam spirilalem 
OtptUcs comparatvsy aid us muitoque subUmius (Me tribus erexit predication em mam, et in ejue erections etiam corda 
nostra ertgi votuit. Nam ceteri tree BeangeHsta\ tanquam cum homing Domino in terra ambulabant, de divinitau due 
pamca dtxerunt: istum autem quaei piguerii in terra ambulare, sicut ipeo exordio eui eermonie inionuit, erexit se, non 
solum super terram et super omnem ambitum aSris et c*eU, sed super omnem etiam exercitum Angelorum, omnemque 
constUuttonem invisfbilium potsstatum, et permnit ad eum per quern facta sunt omnia, dicsndo . 1 In principio erat 
Verbum, st Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum: hoc erat in principio apud Deum. Omnia per ipsum facta 
sunt, et tine ipeo factum est nihiV Mute tanta sublimitati prindpii etiam cetera congrua prcuUcatil, et de Domini 
dMnttate quomodo nvttus aHus est locutus. Hoc ructabat quod biberat, Non enim sine causa de Olo in uto ipso 
KeemgeUo narratur . quia et in convivio super pectus Domini disewnbebat, De Uto ergo pectore in secreto bibebat; sed 
quod in secreto bibit, in manifesto eructavU, ut perveniat ad omnes gentes non solum incamatio PUU Dei, et passio . et 
remrreoUo; sed etiam quid erat ante fncamationem Unicue Patri, Verbum Patris, coatemue generanti, crquaUe ei a 
quo missus est; sed in ipsa missions minor foetus, quo mafor earns Pater” 

t “Das einsige sorts rechte Haupt-Evangelion und den anderen dreien toeU v or mt siehe n und hbher su kshen."— 
Loth.** Preface to the N. T., in the earlier editions. The paaeage was afterwards (since 1689) omitted, probably from 
anniMndaB that the preference given to John above ether books of the Bible might be misunderstood. 

lln the introduction to his Commentary on John: “ Quum omnibus [. EtangeHsds] commander proposition sit 
Christum ostendsre, priores ilH corpus, si fta ioquifas est, in medium prqferuni, Joannes vero anhnam, Quamobrem 
dicers soteo, hoc Eoangettum clacem esse, qua aids intelligent Januam aperiatf 
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marks this steady progress in the successive editions of his valuable commentary! en¬ 
dorses Luther’s eulogy, and expresses the conviction that “ the wonderful Gospel of 
John, with its fulness of grace, truth, peace, light, and life,” is destined to contribute 
to a closer union of Christians.* 

Dr. Lange calls the fourth Gospel u the diamond among the Gospels which is most 
fully penetrated by the light of life, and which reflects the glory of the Godhead in 
flesh and blood, even in the crown of thorns.” f 

Dr. Isaac da Costa, of Amsterdam, in a discriminating analysis of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the four Gospels, says of the fourth: “ As John was the special object of his 
Master’s choice, so is his Gospel a select and exquisite production. . . . It is a 

voice from heaven; it is the language of a seer. It is a Gospel from the height, and 
likewise from the depth. . . . We find in it something more than the artless and 

childlike simplicity of St. Matthew’s narrative; more than the rapidity and terseness 
of St. Mark’s record ; more than the calm and flowing historical style of Luke. With 
that artlessness, and that terseness, and that calmness, there is here mingled a higher 
and more elevated tone—a tone derived from the monuments of the remotest sacred 
antiquity, as well as from the hidden depths of the most profound theology; a tone 
reminding us sometimes of the Mosaic account of creation, sometimes of the wise say¬ 
ings of Solomon, sometimes akin even to the later theology of Jewish-Alexandrine 
philosophers.” J 

Dean Alford thus speaks of John: “ The great Apostle of the. Gentiles, amidst 
fightings without and fears within, built in his argumentative Epistles the outworks 
of that temple, of which his still greater colleague and successor was chosen noiselessly 
to complete, in his peaceful old age, the inner and holier places. And this, after all, 
ranging under it all secondary aims, we must call the great object of the Evangelist: 
to advance, purify from error, and strengthen that maturer Christian life of knowledge, 
which is the true development of the teaching of the Spirit in men/ and which the 
latter part of the apostolic period witnessed in its full vitality. And this, by setting 
forth the Person of the Lord Jesus in all its fulness of grace and truth, in all its mani¬ 
festation in the flesh by signs and by discourses, and its glorification by opposition and 
unbelief, through sufferings and death.” § 

Canon Brooke Foss Westcott represents the Synoptical Gospels as the Gospel 
of the Infant Church, that of St. John as the Gospel of its maturity; the former as 
containing the wide experience of the many, the latter as embracing the deep mysteries 
treasured up by the one. a No writing,” he continues, " combines greater simplicity 
with more profound depths. At first all seems clear in the childlike language which 
is so often the chosen vehicle of the treasures of Eastern meditation; and then again 
the utmost subtlety of Western thought is found to lie under abrupt and apparently 
fragmentary utterances. St. John wrote the Gospel of the world, resolving reason 
into intuition, and faith into sight.” | 

Bishop Wordsworth applies to the Gospel of John, as compared with the Synop- 


♦ Soe the closing word* to hi* preface to the fifth edition of hi* Commentary on John (1869). He add* that "tho 
Lutheran Church (to which he belongs), born with a manifesto of war and gro w n up in fierce controversy, baa been unable 
a« yet to rise to tho clear height and quiet perfection of this Gospel/’ But the nine may be —^ of other Churches. Tho 
Moravians have, perhaps, more of the spirit of John than any other denomination, 
t Leben Jem vol. 11L, p. 689. 

X The Four Wttneeeee: betng a Harmon* of the Goepele on a new Principle, Translated by David Dundee Boot*. 
New York: 1865. pp. 229, 282. (Against 8trau*e.) 

f The Greek Teat ., etc., Vol. L 6th Ed. 1888. p. 61. 

I Introduction to the Stud* the Qoepele, pp. 254, 256, 80S (Am.Bd., Boston, 1868). 
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tasts the words of the marriage feast at Cana: “ Thou hast kept the good wine until 
now ” (John ii. 10),* 

Henry Parry Liddon : u St John’s Gospel is the most conspicuous written attes¬ 
tation to the Godhead of Him Whose claims upon mankind can hardly be surveyed 
without passion, whether it be the passion of adoring love, or the passion of vehement 
and determined enmity." f 

Not only theologians, but profound philosophers also have been particularly fasci¬ 
nated by the Introduction (ch. L 1-18), which may be regarded as a compendium of 
the highest philosophical wisdom. Fichte, during the latter and more religious period 
of his life, and Schilling, in his Philosophy of Revelation , regard John as the typi¬ 
cal representative of the perfect ideal church of the future. And this idea, already 
suggested by a mediaeval monk, Joachim dr Floris, has taken root in the theological 
consciousness of the nineteenth century.J 

Finally, poets too have lavished their praises on this mysterious and wonderful 
production of the Apostolic age. 

Adam of St. Victor, one of the greatest poets of the Latin Church, who died 
about 1192, describes John in one of the finest and most musical stanzas ever written 
in Latin or any other language:— 

14 Volat avis sine met* 

Quo neo Tates nee prophet* 

Rvolavit rnttins: 

Tam implenda, qnam impiety § 

Nunquam ridlt tot secret* 

Portia homo purius. 1 * | 

In another poem, on the four Evangelists, after praising Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, Adam of St. Victor places John above them all:— 

44 Sed Joannes *1* bin* 

Csrltatis oqnilina, 

Forma fertur in dhrina 
Puriori lnmine."T 


The pious and childlike German poet Claudius, of Wandsbeck, who remained 
faithful in an age of almost universal skepticism and apostasy, gives perhaps the best 
description of the Gospel of John in these words, which are conceived in the very 
spirit of the Evangelist:— 

“ Above all do I like to read the Gospel of John. There is something truly won¬ 
derful in it: twilight and night; and athwart flashes the vivid lightning. A soft 
evening sky, and behind the sky, in bodily form, the large full moon! Something so 

• The New 7ML, etc., VoL L, p. 967, 5th Ed. 1856. Most of what Dr. Wordsworth, In the General Introduction, mjn of 
the characteristics of the four Gospels Is a reproduction of patristic fancies which cannot stand the test of sober criticism, 
t Bampton Lect ur e s on The Divinity of our Lord Jetu* Christ, 9d ed., Lond. and OxL, 1868, p. 906 

! Comp. the dosing section of my HUtory of the Apottolic Church, p. 674 
rmpienda refers to the Revelation, impleta to the Gospel. 

From the poem De Joanne Evangelista, commencing: Yerbum Del Deo natum ; see DanieTs Themwrut hymno- 
iogicu*, tom. IL, p. 166, and Hone's Lai. Hymnen dee MUttktUert, HL 118. I append an English and a German version 

"^Sirdof God ! with bonndleas flight 44 8eht turn IAckt den Adler Jtiegen, 

Soaring far beyond the height JBoher alt tonef nie getUeQen 

Of the bard or prophet old; Dickter nock Prophets war , 

Truth fulfilled, and truth to be,— Niemalt tab to Uef Verh&Utet, 

Never purer mystery Jem und kunflig erti ErfSUUet 

Did a purer tongue unfold !”—(Dr. Washburic.) Bin to reiner Jfenech to klar 

5 This poem commences Jocundare, plebtJUeUt, and is given in full bv Daniel, Thetaurus hymnoL , II. 84, trandated 
by J. M. Neale, Mediaeval Hymn* , third ed., p. 106 The 44 double wing of love,” means, of course, love to God and knra 

44 John, love's double wing devising; 44 But on twofold eagle pinion, 

Barth on eagle plumes despising, Wrought by love in her dominion. 

To his God and Lord uprising, John, a form divinely bright, 

Soars away in purer light.” (John M. Neale.) Upward soars in purer light.”—(THOB. 0. PORTBR.) 

Mane, voL ILL, pp. 119 sqq~, gives * number of other mediaeval hymns on John which, however, are of Inferior, merit. 
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sad, so sublime, so full of presage that one can never weary of it. Every time I read 
John, it seems as if I could see him before me reclining on the bosom of his Master at 
the Last Supper—as if his angel were standing by my side with a lamp in his hand, 
and, when I come to particular passages, would clasp me in his arms and whisper a 
word in my ear. There is a great deal that I do not understand when I read; but I 
often feel as if John’s meaning were floating before me at a distance; even when my 
eye lights on a dark place, I have nevertheless a presentiment of a grand and glorious 
sense that I shall some day understand. On this account I grasp eagerly at every new 
exposition of John’s Gospel. But alas! the most of them only ruffle the evening clouds, 
and the bright moon behind them is left in peace.” * 

TRUTH OR FICTION? 

Yet this very.Gospel, which has exerted such an irresistible charm upon the purest 
and profoundest minds of all Christian ages, is now the main point of attack in the 
great conflict of modern skepticism with the old faith. This is no matter of surprise, 
any more than that Jesus Christ Himself, in the days of His flesh, should have provoked 
the malignity of the whole Jewish hierarchy, who charged Him with having an evil 
spirit, and at last nailed Him to the Cross—as a rebel, a false Messiah, and a blasphemer. 
The power of truth and life with which John bears testimony to the historical and 
ideal Christ, is the very reason of the intensity of interest on both sides of the con¬ 
troversy ; it is as if Christ Himself lived His life over in the pages of His faithful 
biographer, and confronted there His enemies in person. Human nature is the same 
now as it was eighteen hundred years ago, and cannot remain neutral on the great 
question of Christ and His amazing claims upon our faith: it must either declare for 
Him or against Him, either accept or reject the offer of His salvation. And as He can 
no more be crucified in person, He is crucified in the Gospels by the modem Scribes 
and Pharisees and Sadducees. 

In putting the case so strongly, I do not mean to deny the valuable learning, 
acumen, and a certain measure of honest earnestness in some of the negative critics of 
our age. There are among them skeptics of the order of Thomas, who loved and found 
the truth, as well as skeptics of the tribe of Pilate, who connived at the crucifixion of 
the Truth. The inquiring doubt of the former has a useful and important mission in 
the church, and has done good service in solving the problems connected with the origin, 
character, plan, and mutual relations of the Gospels. 

A live Commentary in a live age must be written in full view of these modem 
attacks, and the new aspects and relations which old truths and facts have assumed. 
Reference direct and indirect to the present state of the controversy is as important 
and necessary in a critical work as the frank record of the bitter hostility of the Jewish 
leaders in the Gospels. The old and the new phases of opposition to the Christ in the 
flesh explain and illustrate each other. 

I have no misgiving as to the ultimate result. 'I am as confident as I am of my own 
existence that the Gospel of John will come triumphant out of this fiery ordeal. The 

* Tbs quaint originality of this claasloal passage it la difficult to reproduce in English. 

“ Am Uebeten le*e ich im Sand Johanne*. In ihm m m etwan §mm Wnnderbaree—DSmmerung und Nacht, und 
durch *ie him der schnelle, tuckende Blite / Bin *anfte* Abendgexcolk und kinter dem GewoOce dor §rmm , voile Bond 
teibhdflig t So etwa* Schwermuthige* und Hohe* und Ahnungevotte*, darn man'* ntcht east toerden tern*. E* 
ist mir immer brim Leeen im Johann**, ale ob ich ihn brim leUten Abendmahl an der Bruri erinet Betster* vor mtr tie- 
den *ehe, al* ob *ein Engel mtr•* Licht halt* und mir bri gewium SteUen um den Hal* fallen und ettoa* in'* Okr eagen 
vaoUe, Ich verstehe Tange nicht alle c, tea* ich Mm, abet eft i*C* dock, al* achtoebC e* fern vor mir, too* Johann** mrinte ., 
und auch da, .too ich in einen gone dunklen Ort hinrineehe , habe ich dock rine Vorompflndvng von rinem gromen herr- 
Uchen Sinn, den ich rinmal veretehen words. Und darum grrife ich *o gems nach Seder neuen Erklaning dee Evan- 
geUvm Johanni*. Ztoar—dte mciUen krdueetn nur mn dem Abendgewolke, und der Mond Mnier ihm hat gute Huh*.” 
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old doctrinal opposition of the Alogi has long passed into history. Bretschneider’s 
critical battery was soon silenced and spiked by the commander himself The heavier 
artillery of Strauss, Baur, Henan, and their sympathizers has nearly spent its ammu¬ 
nition without effecting a single breach in this fortress. Indeed, the latest and wisest 
utterance from the Tftbingen School on the Johannean question is the significant con¬ 
cession, that the fundamental ideas of the fourth Gospel lie far beyond the horizon of 
the Church in the second century, and indeed of the whole Christian Church down to the 
pr ese nt day.* 

I accept this statement both as a just tribute of an able and honest opponent to 
the value of the Gospel, and as a confession of the entire failure of modem criticism to 
disprove its apostolic origin. Verily , no man in the second century , no man in any 
subsequent aye or section of the Church could have written , or could now write , such a 
work. More than this , no man in the first century could ham written it but John the 
Apostle , and even John himself could not ham written it without inspiration . 

To declare such a Gospel, which is admitted to reach the highest attainable or con¬ 
ceivable height of moral purity and sublimity, beyond which the Christian world has 
been unable to go to this day—to declare such a Gospel a conscious fiction, not 
to use the plain term, a literary forgery, of some obscure, unknown, and unnamable 
pseudo-John in the second century,f involves not only a psychological and literary im¬ 
possibility, but also a moral monstrosity almost as great as the blasphemous charge of 
the Jewish hierarchy, that Christ Himself was an impostor and in league with the 
devil. The compromise-hypothesis, which divides it between truth and fiction, by ad¬ 
mitting the historical truthfulness either of the discourses of Jesus,J or of the narra¬ 
tive portions^ is set aside by the unmistakable unity in language and thought of the 
fourth Gospel, which is a work of instinctive literary art, complete and perfect in all 
its parts. 

We are shut up to the choice either to adopt the whole as historical, or to reject the 
whole as an invention. Were the Gospel of John not a Gospel, hut some secular story, 
it would, with half the evidence in its favor, be admitted as genuine by scholars without 
a dissenting voice. For it is better attested than any hook of ancient Greece and 
Rome, or modem Germany and England. The unanimous testimony—heretical as well 
as orthodox—of antiquity reaching to the beginning of the second century, t. 
almost to the lifetime of John, the language and style, ( the familiarity with Jewish 
nature and Palestine localities, the minute circumstantiality of account, the number of 


* Prof. Holtxmann, of Heidelberg, in hie article EvangeUum den Johannes, in Schenke!* BlbelrLexikon, vol iL (1869), 
p. 332, says of the Gospel of John: “ Dieses einnUch-UbersinnUche StxingeUum « dvrchgdngig die kunst - und sinnvoUste 
Verbindung eon ‘ WokrheU und Dichtung,' die %oir kennen; ” and p. 284: ''DU grundiegendeten utid toeitreicheHdsten 
Gedanken dee vlerten Bvangeliutns Uegen weU liber die dem noeUen Jahrhundert und Oberhaupt der ganxen bieherigen 
Enturtakehtng der Sircke errdchbcgr gewesene Jfdhe hinctue .” 

t The hypothesis of a historical romance to illustrate the Logos doctrine. So, with various modifications Banr, the leader 
of the T&bingen School (Krttiscke Untersuckungen Oder die EvangeUen, 1847, eta), Schwegler, Zeller, Kfotlin, HUgenfeld, 
BcbenkeL, Volkmer, Lang, BAvffle (1864), 8cholten (1864), Kelm (1887), J. J. Tayler (1867), 8. Davidson (1868). Strauss 
originally (1886) applied to the Gospel of John his mythical theory of an vncoiuciow, innocent poem; but the subsequent 
investi ga tions of the Ttlbingen School convinced him that the only alternative here is between the orthodox historical view 
and Bata's hypothesis of conscious invention in the interest of a specific doctrinal and speculative tendency. In his new 
Ltben Sent (1864), p. 79, he says with regard to the Gospel of John: "Hier hat eogar die Kinmischung philosopkiecker 
Construction und b ewus et e r Dichtung alle WahrecketnMckkeU. n 


| Tbe^view of Weises (1888), Freytag (1861), etc._ 


j So Banan (comp, the 18th ed. of his Life of Jesus, 1867). and WetssXcker (1864). Weizattbker, however, who is 
Boor's aaopesaor n Tftb in g e u, admits a considerable amount of historical substance also in the discourse* of Jesus, and 
ka man of altogether different spirit from Renan. 

| The style of John is altogether unique: it is a pare Hebrew soul in a pure Greek body. Thu* I reconcile the appa¬ 
rently c on tra dictor y judgments of two of the most eminent orientalist scholars. “In its true spirit and afflatus,” says 
Bwald, “no language can be more g enuinely Hebrew than that of John.” “ His style,” says Renan, “ has nothing Hebrew, 
nothing Jewish, nothing Tahnudia” «««« looks to the surface, Ewald to the foundation. The style of John has been 
eneffdh discussed fay Lnihardt, in the sec o nd se ction of his Introduction (L pp. 21-69), and by Weetoott, in his Intro¬ 
duction to tke Gospels (pp. 264-281). Comp, also the remarks of Godet (H. p. 712, 718), who says: "Dans le style de 
Jean, le et isme ni semieetgrec; Is corps set ktbrsu” 
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graphic touches aud incidental details which unmistakably betray an eye-witness, 
the express and solemn testimony of the writer to have witnessed the issue of blood 
and water from the pieroed side of Jesus, and his indirect and delicate self-designation 
as the most favorite among the choBen Twelve, the high and lofty tone of the whole 
narrative, the perfect picture of the purest and holiest being that walked on the face 
of this earth—all point irresistibly to the conclusion that the fourth canonical Gospel 
is the composition of none other than the inspired Apostle whom Jesus loved, who 
leaned on His breast at the last supper, who stood at the cross and the open tomb, and 
who personally witnessed the greatest facts which ever occurred or ever will occur in 
the history of mankind. 


COMMENTARY ON JOHN. 

The preparation of the English edition of Dr. Lange’s Commentary on John 
(from the third edition, revised and improved, 1868) was attended with unexpected 
difficulties and delays, which demand some explanation. 

The work was first intrusted to the late Rev. Edward D. Yeomans, D.D. From 
his rare ability and experience as a translator, and his admiring appreciation of Lange, 
he was admirably qualified for the difficult task; * but before he had half finished the 
first draft of a translation, he was called to his rest in the prime of his life and usefulness 
(at Orange, New Jersey, August 26,1868), and left his manuscript as a sacred legacy in 
my hands. It is due to the memory of an esteemed and dearly beloved friend and co¬ 
laborer, who was one of thd purest and noblest Christian gentlemen I ever knew, that 
I should insert his last letter to me on the subject:— 

dUHOB, N. J m Jane 18,1M& 

Mr Dkar Dr. Schaff :—I here been again attacked with a return of the difficulty which caught me in the pulpit 
some four months ago. It has now shown itself distinctly mental, and has been more acute. Jnst four weeks ago it laid 
me up, and I have been unable till now to apply myself even to such a letter as this. I am strictly forbidden study for 
at least two months, and must then return to nothing beyond what my congregation requires, if 1 am return even to any 
good part of that. 

Providence now plainly shows mo that my work on Lange must oeaae. I suspected this, as I wrote you some months 
ago; but hated positively to abandon it. 1 must now, however, relieve myself entirely of all connection with it. And X 
send 70 U herewith, by express, the original and your books you have lent me, and all my own manuscripts. 

I feel sad over this failure. It has the look of an 'entire failure on my part. It has, however, a very different ride, 
when I remember that, after assuming the work, Providence called me, in succession, to the organisation of two new 
parishes—devolving tar more pastoral work upon me than my continuance in my already formed parish at Trenton would 
have required. 

This continual driay-of John I have been continually hoping to out short. I can now only redeem it by offering yon 
the free use of these MBS. of mine, with not the slightest pecuniary claim, and with no appeoranoe of my name in the 
concern. This I most cheerfully do, and pray you leniently to aooept it. My MBS., I see, need revision, as yon wSk see 
by the first bunch, which I revised and have considerably changed. I cannot do anything further to them in the way at 
revision, I must positively retire from all connection with this great, and to me most engaging work. I only hope yon 
will be able no to shape your work that John can go Into no other hands hot your 01 on. 

I am obliged to write with effort, to compote a letter. But, my dear and inestimable friend, I oould not fairly expres s 
my heart to you, with my best powers, not only over my apparently mortifying failure to fulfil this Important and long- 
promised service, but over this termination of a long, and to me most pleasant and profitable association with yon in the 
highest walks of theology; though my part has been that at a mere amanuensis, in another tongue, to your own brains and 
learning. I am only the more happy to think that this terminates only an association of the letter, and touches not our 
personal friendship and companionship in the least, nor our association in laboring for the propagation of the common 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

I cannot say more, but most cut mysolf short with assuring you that, with all my heart, 

I am, as ever, yours, & D. YKOMAK&. 

It was a sad pleasure to me to prepare the neat manuscript of my departed friend 
for the press. I treated it with scrupulous regard to his memory, which I shall ever 
sacredly cherish, hoping fbr a blissful reunion in a better world. 

After considerable delay, I happily secured the assistance of an unusually gifted 
lady, Min« Evelina Moore (a grand-daughter of Bishop Moore of Virginia), who, with 

* Competent jtfdgea (such as Dra. Jos. A. Alexandsr, Hodge, Stowe, H. B. Smith, McCHntock, Bunsen, etc.) had 
previously assigned to Dr. Yeomans the very first rank among translators of theological works from the German Into pare, 
idiomatic English. A reviewer of my Church History, in the British and Foreign Evangelical Quarterly Bedew, Lon¬ 
don, April, 1868, pays him the following tribute: “ In point of style and general structure there is nothing to indicate 
that the book is a translation from the German. Indeed in this respect it will stand a favorable comparison with the 
best English classics.” Similar views were expressed on his translation of my History the Apostolic Church, when first 
published in 1863. 
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womanly instinct and intuition, penetrated to the very heart of John and his commen¬ 
tator, and finished the translation from Chs. IX. to XXI. to my entire satisfaction. 

In the Homiletical Department, from the tenth chapter to the close, I am also 
greatly indebted to the valuable aid of the Rev. Dr. Craven, of Newark, who, with' 
conscientious fidelity, selected the best thoughts and suggestions from the Catena 
Pairum, from Henry, Burkitt, Clarke, Ryle, Barnes, Owen, Stier, Krummacher, and 
other practical commentators, not already noticed by Lange. His additions are marked 
with his own name; they will be found in no way inferior to the corresponding selec¬ 
tions of the German original, from Starke, Gossner, Gerlach, Schleiermacher, Heubner, 
etc., and help to make this department a complete thesaurus. 

For the preparation of the Text, with the Critical Apparatus and the numerous 
additions to the Exegesis proper (enclosed in brackets), as well as for the final re¬ 
vision and editing of the whole volume, I am responsible myself. My endeavor has 
been to combine the most valuable results of ancient and modem, European and 
American labors on the fourth Gospel, and to make the Commentary permanently 
useful for study and reference. 

The revision of the Authorized English Yersion was, of course, made directly from 
the Greek, and with constant reference to the latest critical sources, viz.: the eighth 
large edition of Tischendorf now in course of publication, Tregelles (Luke and John, 
1861% Alford (Gospels, 6th ed. 1868), and advanced sheets of Westcott and Hort’s 
forthcoming edition of the Greek Testament, which were kindly furnished to me by my 
friend Canon Westcott. In examining these critical editions of German and English 
scholars, I have gained the conviction that we are steadily approaching a pure and re¬ 
liable text of the Greek Testament. Lachmann, following the hints of Bentley and 
Bengel, boldly opened the way by departing from the comparatively modem and unre¬ 
liable u textus receptus,” and substituting for it the oldest text that can be obtained 
from the uncial manuscripts, the oldest versions and the quotations of the ante-Nicene 
fathers. The discovery and publication of the Sinaitic code (Aleph) by Tischendorf 
has given additional weight to the readings of the uncial MSS. (A. B. C. D. etc.). In 
the great majority of variations I find a remarkable agreement between the best German 
and English critics. The latter are almost entirely unknown even to the best German 
commentators. Lange, with sound critical judgment, follows chiefly Lachmann, but 
could not make use of the eighth edition of Tischendorf, whose first volume (containing 
the Gospels) was not completed till 1869, and presents many variations from his for¬ 
mer editions. 

In the Exegetical and Critical Department I have carefully compared and freely 
used (always with due credit) the latest editions of the best commentaries on John, 
especially Meyer (fifth edition of 1869, which has 684 pages to 586 of the fourth 
edition of 1861, and required constant rectification of Lange’s frequent references to 
earlier editions), Alford (6th ed. 1868), and Godbt (1865), who respectively represent 
the present state of Gennan, English, and French research on the Johannean Gospel 41 
On the more important passages I have also examined Origen ( Com. in Evang. Joh.) 9 
Augustine (124 Tractates on the Gospel of John, Tom. III., Part II., pp. 290-826, 

* The pleasure of dally spiritual communion with these distinguished scholars, during the preparation of this volume, 
eras deepened by pergonal reminlsoenoes which can never be effaoed. On my last visit to Europe, in 1800, I spent some 
delightful days with Dr. Lange in Bonn, who is still in full vigor and unceasing activity ; with Dr. Alford at the Deanery 
of Canterbury, who was called from his earthly labors before I finished my task; with Professor Godot at Neocbatel, with 
whom I studied nn * prayed at Berlin, when he was superintending the education of the present crown prince of Prussia, 
sad heir to the new imperial crownof reunited and reconstructed Germany; and with the venerable Dr. Meyer, at Hon* 
mom, who devotes his whole time to new editions of his Commentary on the New Testament. 
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Bened. ed.), Chrysostom (88 Homilies on John, Tom. YID., pp. 1-530, BenecL ed.), 
among the fathers; Luther and Calvin, among the reformers; Grotius, Benobl, Ols- 
hausen, De Wette-BrCckner (5th ed. 1863), Tholuck, Henostenbero, Luthardt, 
Stier, Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth (5th ed. 1866), Barnes, and Owen, 
among more recent exegetes. The very elaborate Calvinistic commentary of Lamps 
(1724), and the classical work of Locke (3d ed., 1840), I had previously studied with care, 
when, in the first year of my academic career (1843), I wrote out a full course of lec¬ 
tures on the Gospel of John for my students in the University of Berlin. On all the 
principal passages I found myself in agreement with the views of my youth. 

The American edition, then, is to a large extent a new work. It exceeds the Ger¬ 
man, which numbers only 427 pages (third edition), by more than one-third. It has 
not only 228 more pages, exclusive of the Preface, but each page, owing to the smaller 
type, contains two more lines (70 to 68). Add to this the fact that the whole Critical 
Apparatus (which is almost entirely new), and many of my exegetical notes are set in 
still smaller type; and it may be fairly said that the contents of this one volume, if 
leaded and printed in larger type, would fill four ordinaiy octavo volumes. I state 
this in justice to the publishers, who sell Lange’s Commentary at so low a price, in 
proportion to the vast cost of manufacture, that only a large and steady sale can save 
them from serious loss. 

It would have been a more easy, certainly a more agreeable, task to prepare, ofi the 
basis of my own lectures, and on a simpler plan, an original Commentary in unbroken com¬ 
position, instead of improving, supplementing, and adapting a foreign work, with con¬ 
stant restraints thrown around me. I confess that Dr. Lange has often sorely tried 
my patience and defied my efforts to interpret his uncommon sense to the common sense 
of the English reader. But, with all his defects, if such they may be called, he has 
rare qualifications for sounding the mystic depths and and scaling the transcendent 
heights of John; and, in my humble judgment, he has dug more gold and silver from 
the mine of this Gospel, than any single commentator before him. He sees “ the 
clear full-moon ” behind the clouds, and where he does not see, he feels, divines, and 
adores. Every reader must admire his elaborate care, fertile genius, and lovely 
Johanne&n spirit. 

Of the merits of my own additions others may judge. With all the minute labor 
bestowed upon it, the work is far from coming up to my own imperfect standard of a 
Commentary on this marvellous Gospel. At the end of my task I feel more strongly 
than ever that our best efforts to interpret the unfathomable depths of the words of 
the eternal Son of God, as recorded by His favorite disciple, are but the stammerings 
of a child. “ Now we see through a glass, darkly,” and know only “ in part; ” but the 
time will come when we shall see “ face to face,” and know “ even as we are known.” 
“ It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that, when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

One more volume remains to complete the American edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment division of this Bible-work. The Commentary on the Revelation of John has 
recently appeared in German, and the English edition has been intrusted to able hands. 
A full Index of the whole work is also in course of preparation. 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 

Bible House, New Yoke, May 1871. 
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[Shine graciously upon Thy Church, wo beseech Thee, 0 Lord; that, being enlightened by the doctrine and filled 
with the mind of Thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist, Saint John, whom Jesus loved, it may come at last into Thy 
beatific presence, and enjoy the rewards of everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen .—Collect far St. John'* Hay, the second day 
after Christmas . 


[Volat avis sine meta 
Quo neo rates nee propteta 
Evolavit altias: 

Tam implcnda, quam imploto, 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius. 


Bird of God 1 with boundless flight 
Soaring far beyond the height 
Of the bard or prophet old; 
Truth fulfilled, and truth to be,— 
Never purer mystery 

Did a purer tongue unfold! —] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN; 

OR, 

THE GOSPEL OF THE ETERNAL IDEA OF THE 
HISTORY OF CHRIST, 

OR OF HIS ETERNAL PERSONALITY, AND HIS KINGDOM OF LOVE, CONSIDERED 
AS THE REALITY AND FULFILMENT WHICH ALL SCRIPTURE 
AND THE WORLD SYMBOLIZE. 

(JOHN’S SIGN: THE EAGLE.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

$ 1. JOHN, THE EVANGELIST AND APOSTLE, IN HIS PECULIAR CHARACTER AND LIFE. 

On the name Johanan, God is gracious, or, God graciously gives, see the Commentary on 
Matthew, x. 2.* The character of the Evangelist and Apostle John, so peculiar in loftiness, 
idealness, richness, and depth, and yet clearly marked, cannot easily be described; though it 
seems easy to exhibit him in a sketch of his life from the New Testament authorities, and the 
statements of the fathers. The very difficulty is, to set forth duly the wonderful significance 
of all the historical features of his life, and to combine them in a true unit. 

John, as a man, represents a firmness and unity of ideal turn, in which even inherent sin¬ 
fulness veils itself without hypocrisy in the noble forms of devout zeal (Luke ix. 54), proud 
aspiration (Mark x. 35), and perhaps even courtly ease (John xviii. 16). As a Christian and 
an Apostle, he represents in the Church an apostolate of the heart and spirit of Jesus, in 
which he attracts even little catechumens with the patriarchal charms of kindliness; while 
he remains, even for the awakened and believing, veiled in a mysterious and ghostlike glim¬ 
mer, in which he is often rather revered and praised, than heard through and studied out. 
To most every-day Christians he is too much of a Sunday nature for them to make them¬ 
selves familiar with; and if his apostolic and churchly dignity did not shield him, scholars 
of the ordinary stamp would doubtless be inclined to consider him, for his great, heaven- 
high, and world-embracing conceptions, fantastic or visionary. 

We may try to catch the transcendency, the idealness of his nature, by analogies. Some¬ 
what thus: As Plato was related to Socrates, so is John to Christ. Or: The Evangelist John 
opens to us a deep, shadowy, presageful insight into infinity, like a night illumined by the 

# [It is probable that the indirect self-designation of the Evangelist, 11 the disciple whom Jesus loved” (xiii. 23; 
six. 25; xx. 2; ^rri. 7, 20), is an ingenious interpretation of his name John, *1 for *j3nin^ —i. e., Jeho¬ 

vah is gracious (comp, the Greek Theodore, and the German Gotthold , Gottlieb) ; for, according to the prologue, and chap, 
xii. 41, the Jehovah of the Old Testament, or God revealed, is the eternal Logos who become incarnate for our salvation* 
IBs name contained a prophecy which was fulfilled in his intimate relation to Christ.—P. S.] 
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moon (Asmus Claudius; see Tholuck’s Introduction to his Commentary, p. 7 [Krauth’s trans¬ 
lation, p. 22]). Or, again, according to the ancient Church symbol of this Apostle: As the 
eagle soars against the sun, so John, in high flight of spirit, faces the sun of revelation in 
Christ (e. g., Alcuin; see Credner’s Eirdekung in das Neue Testament, p. 57; Heubner, Johan¬ 
nes, p. 214). That John is most easily intelligible when taken as the contemplative disciple, 
in distinction from the practical disciple, the Apostle Peter, is palpable. The two apostles 
form the centre of the two halves of the apostolate, in which the operation of Christ shades 
itself off in the world ; and from this point of view Andrew and the sons of Alpheus, James 
the Less, Simon Zelotes, Judas Lebbseus, and, as to natural talent, Judas Iscariot, range on 
the side of Peter; James the Elder, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew-Nathanael, and Matthew, 
on the side of John. Our Evangelist is thus, in any case, balanced in his predominantly ideal 
tendency by the other side, as the Apostle Peter in his practical tendency is supplemented by 
his opposite. 

But within this one sublime tendency itself there are opposites enough, which paraphrase 
this richest apostolic life. A repose of gaze, a predominance of insight, which, in the inten¬ 
sity of its light-like nature, easily springs into a lightning-flash; in other words, a serenity 
which manifests itself in the most glowing heartiness; a spiritual intuition which, with the 
most distinct logical consciousness, chooses the richest symbolical expression; an intel¬ 
lectual femineity of fervent surrender to the beloved central object of all its contemplations, 
displaying a masculine energy in the most copious organizing and formative works (Gospel, 
Epistles, Apocalypse); an originality which enriches itself with all the available material 
of religious learning (Logos-doctrine, Apocalyptics); a fervor of love which, in the keenest 
distinctions between light and darkness, proves its devoted personalness and its holiness; 
therefore a child-like and virgin-like nature, which unconsciously displays itself in an angelic 
majesty: all this pervaded with an unlimited depth of humility longing for salvation, and 
with a heroic faith, which, in assurance of consummation, soars above the already condemned 
world;—these are some of the antithetic features in which the character of John opens to 
us in the copiousness of his life. 

And, like every predominantly ideal life, the life of John reveals itself most clearly in 
definite, more actual lines reflected from other characters. We prefer, therefore, to sketch 
his life by contrasts. 

1. John and Salome. (See Matt. iv. 21; xx. 20; Mark xv. 40; xvi 1; comp. Matt, 
xxvii. 66). John was the son of Zebedec, a fisherman of Galilee, residing we know not cer¬ 
tainly whether at Bethsaida (Chrysostom, and others) or Capernaum (on this latter suppo¬ 
sition, see Ltlcke, Comment., p. 9). His mother was Salome, who no doubt was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of the Lord (John xix. 25; comp. Wieselcr, Btudien und Kritiken , 1840, 
iii. p. 648) ; and he himself, with his probably older brother James, was bred to his father’s 
calling. The family has been styled a poor fishing family (Chrysostom) ; Ltlcke shows (p. 9) 
that it must have possessed some wealth. Zebedee had hired servants (Mark i. 20), and a 
partnership in business (Luke v. 10) ; his wife Salome was one of the women who supported 
the Lord from their means (Luke viii. 3), and embalmed his body; John himBelf owned a 
property (John xix. 27.) Whether this property, and his residence in Jerusalem, were the 
ground of his acquaintance in the house of the high-priest Caiaphas, cannot be determined. 
“ Jerome unwarrantably inferred from that acquaintance that the family of John belonged to 
the better class.” 

Of his father Zebedee we know very little, yet enough. We may suppose that he con¬ 
sented to the discipleship of his sons, and probably (unless he died before Salome joined in 
the itinerancy of Jesus) to the discipleship of his wife. That “ his mind seems not to have 
risen above the pursuit of earthly things ” (Credner), is not necessarily to be inferred from 
his continuing at his nets. The family seems to have been fully of the sort who, familiar, in 
true Israelitish piety, with the Old Testament, were at that time living in quickened hope 
of the Messiah (Luke ii. 88). Salome especially shared this hope with womanlike surrender 
of soul. It is remarkable that the New Testament apocrypha, and the legends, relate the 
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affinity of Salome and her family with the Lord, without knowing the true connection. 
Salome is said to have been now a daughter, now a sister, now a former wife of Joseph. She 
looks spiritually like a sister of Mary ; noble of thought like her, she is more ambitious, 
more wilful, and therefore, on the other hand, more visionary (see Matt. xx. 20), though in 
spirit the true mother of a John and a 'James in cheerfulness of self-sacrifice (Luke viii. 3; 
xxiii. 55), and in that strength of attachment as a disciple, in which she remained steadfast 
under the cross. At the cross we lose sight of the noble woman (compare, however, Acts i. 
14), who probably, with her sister Mary, Hved a considerable time with her sons in Jerusalem 
in the house of John. We know not what part she may have had in John’s coming so early 
into the school of his namesake, the Baptist. All the indications are, that she was the 
motherly fosterer of the great gifts of her sons, their guide on the path, of the future toward 
the New Testament salvation. 

How variously did the seer-like, expectant spirit of the women then on the sea of Galilee 
bear itself toward the New Testament future l The Mary in Nazareth becomes the chosen 
handmaid of the Lord; the Mary in Magdala lapses for a while, probably in wealthy circum¬ 
stances, to a free-thinking, antinomian life of sensual love, misinterpreting the new time; 
Salome kindles in her sons the fire of a Messianic hope and search. Perhaps James, the more 
practical, was her favorite; John was her richer inheritance. 

2. John and James. Probably James (major) was the older in relation to John as well 
as the other James, fdr he is always placed before John. Both were named, from their com¬ 
mon traits, u sons of thunder ” (Mark iii. 17; comp, the Comm, on Matthew , x. 2). It is 
Bimply inconceivable that the Lord, as Gurlitt thought (Studien und Kritiken , 1829, No. 4; 
comp. Zeben Jesu, i. p. 281), should have given the two sons of Zcbedce this name in pure 
censure. Though the well-known anger of the two brothers against a Samaritan city (Luke 
ix. 51), as is not at all improbable, gave occasion for this epithet, yet the Lord must have 
intended to denote and immortalize, not the sinfulness of His disciples, which was disappear¬ 
ing under the working of His Spirit, but only such a trait of character, as was in itself capa¬ 
ble of sanctification, though it had expressed itself sinfully here. Nathanael asks, in a sinful 
way: 44 Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? ” Christ calls him, immediately after, a 
true Israelite, in whom is no guile. As in him a sinM haste in judgment was associated 
with noble uprightness, so, in the sons of thunder, that carnal zeal dwelt with an energy, a 
loftiness and decision of moral feeling, an exalted strength of character, which may utter 
itself in indignation like lightning. Theophylact referred the name to the thunder-like 
elevation and depth of their discourse (jjL*ya\oKrjpvKC£ Kail SfoXoyucwrarot). Lucke remarks, 
that even the metaphorical sense of the Greek j Qpovrau is not quite suitable to this; still less 
the Aramaic cm (p. 17). But energy, grandeur, elevation of mind, according to the Old 
Testament import of thunder and storm, are, at all events, well expressed by this title. (See 
Ps. xxix.) That tho name does not occur more frequently, is doubtless due to its being a 
collective name of both the brothers. But John gradually acquired a surname of his own: 
44 the disciple whom Jesus loved; ” the friend of Jesus in the most eminent sense, the bosom 
friend, who lay on His breast; hence, among the fathers, ejnem^tor (Lttcke, p. t4). And 
James had to be distinguished from the other James, as the son of Zebedee; and thus, in his 
case also, the surname remained unused. But he proved himself the spiritual brother of 
John on his entrance upon his discipleship (Matt. iv. 21); in the fiery zeal just mentioned 
(Luke ix. 51); in thdt weU-known request of the sons of Zebedee, which was at the same 
time the request of their mother (Mark x. 85; Matt. xx. 20) ; and his superior character was 
recognized by the Lord, who made James, with Peter and John, in the select triad, a con¬ 
fidant of His highest mysteries (Matt. xvii. 1; xxvL 27). • 

But if John takes precedence of him as the companion of Peter in the Lord’s most special 
errands of symbolical prophetic meaning (Luke xxii. 8), and if afterwards, in the apostoHc 
fortunes of the brothers, the greatest contrast appears which is to be found in the history of 
the apostles, there must have been also a contrast in the character of the two. We suppose 
that tiie lofty energy of soul in James received from his mother Salome a practical direction, 
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and hastened to outward action; while John found his highest satisfaction in ideal action, 
developing and reproducing his impressions. Hence it was probably James in particular 
who, in the indignation against the Samaritan village, and in other cases, urged to action; 
while John was perhaps the one to ask the Lord : M Wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven?” And again, it was probably James in particular who forbade the 
exorcist casting out devils in the name of Jesus (Mark ix. 38), and who afterwards was fore¬ 
most in the request for the first place in the kingdom of the Lord. We infer this from the 
fact that James the Elder seems at the first to have been, above all others, the leader or repre¬ 
sentative of the church at Jerusalem. At all events, it could not have been without reason 
that he was the first seized by Herod Agrippa L in his persecution of the apostles (Acts 
xii. 1). 

Thus the elder son of Zebedee was the first martyr among the apostles, while the younger 
was almost the last of the apostles (Simon Zelotes probably died later, about 107, a martyr’s 
death) to be taken home, and, after a temporary exile, died a natural death, toward the end 
of the century. John, with his contemplative, stately, ideal mind, went angel-like through 
life. As he did not interfere directly and by main force with the world, he was little heeded 
by the world; though, by virtue of his hidden depth of life, he was doubtless a mighty 
lever of motion, an awakener of kindred spirits, even from the time he was a disciple of the 
Baptist. 

The contrast between the two sons of Zebedee may also explain the fact that James the 
Elder is only once mentioned in the fourth Gospel, chap. xxi. 2. The Evangelist used only 
those materials of the gospel history which would completely present his ideal view. Notices 
of James lay in another direction. Even his mother John mentions only in circumlocution; 
and he speaks in the same indirect way of himself. (See John xx. 4; xxi. 7.) 

8. John the Evangelist and John the Baptist. A John represents in the gospel 
history the deepest trend of the Old Testament, as it prepares for and points to the first 
advent of Christ (John i. 6) ; a John again represents the New Testament, which proceeds 
from Christ, as, in its deepest current, it prepares for the second coming of Christ in glory 
(John xxi.). God is gracious , is the name of the forerunner, who is greater than all the 
prophets; God is gracious, is the name of the disciple of Jesus who does not die. Believing 
hope of the Messiah made the younger son of Zebedee, even in youth, a disciple of John; 
believing certainty of the Messiah makes him one of the first to enter the discipleship of 
Christ (John i. 35); and that, at the words of the Baptist: “ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
Indeed, it is a characteristic, that the ideal Apostle has taken even the Baptist entirely on his 
evangelical side, leaving the severe preacher of the law and of repentance quite out of view. 
The difference between tho treatment of the Baptist in the Synoptical Gospels and in John 
exactly corresponds with the difference in the portraiture of Christ. And yet it is the same 
Christ, the same John the Baptist, viewed on the side most congenial to this disciple. 

The Old Testament John was to the New Testament John the voice of the gospel spirit 
of the Old Testament (chap. i. 28), the witness-bearer of God who pointed to Christ. In this 
spirit the disciple was joined to the master in a fellowship which embraced the strongest 
antithesis. In energy of moral indignation he could assuredly vie with the Baptist; and tho 
words of John the Baptist: “ He shall baptize you with fire,” 11 He will burn up the chaff,” 
might have been in his mind when ho wished to baptize with fire and bum the Samaritan 
village. 

But by degrees the mighty contrast appeared between the master senescent in spirit, legal, 
ascetic, austere, and practical, and the disciple eternally youthful, contemplative, joyful, festal, 
hovering over the earthly world. The christology of the Baptist ended in the historical 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, and His priestly atoning sufferings and kingly judging; 
the christology of the son of Zebedee transfigured heaven and earth into an emblem and copy 
of the universal Christ. And between the later disciples of John the Baptist and the the¬ 
ology of John the Divine, thi9 contrast became a very chasm. 

Nevertheless, both names doubtless have given the name John unlimited currency in 
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Christendom. Every encyclopaedia testifies how many prinoes, scholars, and divines are 
graced with this name; and how many popes—sometimes, shamelessly enough, without a 
breath of the spirit of John—have chosen his name for their decoration. 

4. John and Andrew. The fisherman’s son John had gone with the fisherman Andrew . 
from Bethsaida into the school of the Baptist on the Jordan. That Andrew was one of the 
foremost pioneering spirits among the apostles, is attested by the few traces of him in the 
gospel history, and by the legend. ( Lcben Jem, ii. 2, p. 695; comp. Winer: Andrea*). 
Andrew brought Simon Peter, his brother, to Jesus. It is possible that John had, in like 
manner, won over his brother James. At all events, both Andrew and John were men of 
pioneering, progressive mind. Hence they were admitted, with Peter and James, to the con¬ 
fidential eschatological discourse of Christ on the Mount of Olives (Mark xiii. 3;. But they 
led off on different paths: the one on the path of missionary action, the other on the path 
of that knowledge which overcomes the world. 

5. John and Judas Iscariot. If we can suppose that Judas the traitor had blinded 
most of the disciples by his Messianic enthusiasm, and was able often to carry them with him 
(Leben Jem , ii. 2, p. 702; comp. p. 651 sqq.)—indeed, that he had probably been received 
into the circle upon the special intercession of the disciples in their blind confidence—John 
was the first to sec through him (chap. vi. 71; xii. 6; xiii. 27). The silent depth of a solid 
enthusiasm and devotion finds itself instinctively repelled by the flaring fire of an impure 
ambition. And as Judas was the serpent which coiled himself upon the bosom of the Lord 
(John xiii. 18), John lay on the breast of Jesus as a chosen friend. Even he might often 
grieve Him (Luke ix. 54; Mark ix. 88; x. 85), and for a moment forsake Him, but he soon 
returns to His side (chap, xviii. 16), and, though not a confessor in word, as he was not yet 
required to be, he is a confessor in act, as he stands and waits with the mother of Jesus be¬ 
neath the cross (chap. xix. 26). 

6. John and Abraham, or, John the Friend of Jesus. As Abraham was distin¬ 
guished above all the men of the Old Covenant by being called, in a special sense, a “ friend 
of God ” (James ii. 23), so John is honored above all the men of the New, as the friend of 
Jesus. And in both cases the reason of this eminence must have lain in an energy of per¬ 
sonal knowledge or steadfast love in these friends of God and Christ, arising from a particu¬ 
lar Divine election. Abraham was called by a personal God into a personal covenant, and, 
by his self-surrender to the personal God, his own personal life was transfigured and secured 
to him down to an endless posterity; for this personal love he gave up home and friends, and 
all things, and gained the promise of the Holy Land and an hereditary kingdom (Gen. xii. 
1-7). So John resigned himself to the knowledge of the world-embracing, divine personality 
of Christ, with a devotion which cast the whole world into the shadow of Christ. In this 
contemplation of the personal Christ he acquired that peculiar radiance in which he appears 
as the friend of Christ. Judas loved Jesus for a while for the sake of the Messianic kingdom 
as he conceived it; the other disciples, on the path of their discipleship, loved Jesus and His 
kingdom; John found all in the person of Jesus: kingdom and redemption, Father and 
home. 

Hence he is at first one of the disciples, in the general sense (John i.; Matt, iv.) ; then, 
one of the twelve (Matt, x.); then, one of the three (Matt, xvii.); then, one of the two (Luke 
xvii. 18) ; at last, the one who lies on the bosom of Jesus (John xiii. 23), to whom Jesus com¬ 
mits His mother at the cross (chap, xix.), to whom alone He promises a tarrying till He come 
again (chap. xxL), and to whom, on the island of his exile, the Lord once more appears in 
personal majesty, long after His personal appearances among His people have ceased (Rev. i.). 

7. John and Mart. That a special affinity of spirit existed between the mother and 
the friend of the Lord, might naturaUy be presumed, and is confirmed by the direction of 
Christ upon the cross. It would be contrary to aU christological principles to suppose that 
Jesus, by that bequest, severed and abolished His human relation to His mother. The king¬ 
dom of glory glorifies human relations; it no more annuls them, than it abolishes the human 
nature of Christ himself But the comfort of intimate friendship, which contributes to the 
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edification of His people, Christ appoints to these two sufferers. To Mary and John the form 
of Christ had become most copiously and most purely transfigured. Mary seems to have led, 
for a considerable time, a quiet life in communion of spirit with John in his house at Jeru¬ 
salem (John xix. 27; see the article “ Maria,” in Winer). Both lived in joyful musing on the 
past, the present, and the future of the Lord. -Without doubt they formed a most efficient 
support of the congregation at Jerusalem, which was the whole church at first; and Mary 
might well have had a mental part in the “ one tender leading Gospel.” * 

John himself, indeed, was a predominantly feminine nature, if by that be understood 
the perfect receptivity and self-surrender which is proper to all religious feeling and exercises 
of faith. (See the article “John” in Herzog’s Encyclopaedia , by Ebrard.) But a feminine 
nature, in the stricter sense, he cannot be called. He was great not merely in receiving and 
feeling, but also in contemplative reproduction, statement, and imagination, though his state¬ 
ment and imagination were eminently ideal More sublime compositions than the fourth 
Gospel and the Revelation cannot be conceived. This plastic, creative work, was by no 
means of the nature of secular art for being ideal. It produced awakening and edifying 
creations for the Church. But John also, in his way, labored practically, as much perhaps as 
Peter, only in a direction less striking to the eye. 

8. John and Peter ; or, John and the first half of the apostolic age. It is not correct 
to call Peter, without qualification, the first of the apostles. Peter and John mark the con¬ 
trast in the position of the apostles between Christ and the world. John is the first on the 
side of the apostolate toward Christ; Peter, the first on the side toward the world, and in 
that view truly the first of the apostles in the stricter sense. If, therefore, John for the most 
part stands in lofty silence beside the speaking and acting Peter (Acts, chaps, iii, viii, and 
xv.), we should greatly err if we should take him for a mute or in any way passive figure, 
according to the measure of his silence. John had no talent for popularity; he was always 
too much the whole man for that (see the above-mentioned article of Ebrard), too directly 
exposed his inward views and movements; but it may well be supposed that, as a support, a 
spiritual guide, he exerted almost as determining an influence upon Peter, as Peter exerted 
upon the world and the Church. The indications of this we find, for example, in John, 
chaps, xviii., xx., and xxi. So far as Peter might still need human advice, he found his privy 
council in the house of John and Mary; though we need not attribute to this circumstance 
the fact that in the apostolic council at Jerusalem he stood so firmly for the freedom of faith 
(Acts xv.), while soon after, at Antioch, where he was without tho guidance of John, he 
wavered once more, and should have fouud his support in Paul. We at last find John, how¬ 
ever, in that council in Jerusalem (about the year 63 [50] ), and find him, with Peter and James 
the Less, one of the three pillars of the church (Gal. ii.). If there was at that time any defi¬ 
nite demarcation of the three several positions of those pillars in the Jewish mission, as 
there was between that mission as a whole and the Gentile mission of Paul, James, it seems to 
be certain, was the president of the mother-church at Jerusalem, Peter more especially de¬ 
voted to the Hebrew Diaspora, John to the Hellenists, or the Jews and proselytes of Grecian 
education. 

This explains the wavering of Peter at Antioch, and his journey to Babylon to the Jews 
resident there; and it explains the later residence of John in Asia Minor, and his doctrine 
of the Logos, which we regard as determined by his intercourse with Hellenistic Jews. This 
direction of John’s labors rested upon the universal destination which Christ had assigned 
him (John xxi.). 

Peter may be said to have laid the foundation of the Christian Church, as a historical 
martyr; John, as a spiritual martyr, to have embraced in his mind all the ages of the de¬ 
velopment of the Church; to form her ideal, mystical background; to move through the 
dark times of her conflicts and through her predominantly practical tendencies as the great 
unknown, notwithstanding the thousand Johns in Christendom; perpetuating himself espe- 

• {“Das tint tartt Havp'evangdiumJ' an expression of Lather applied to tho Goepel of John.—P. 8.] 
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dally in all the healthful mystical and contemplative theology, to break forth iu the end of 
the days with his full spiritual operation, and present to the Lord, as a bride adorned for her 
husband, a John-like church, matured in spiritual life. 

Thus, as Peter was the first of the apostles in their relation to the world, John was the 
first in their relation to Christ. The talent of Peter was ideally practical; that of John, 
practically ideal. Peter is the chief of the working, edifying, upbuilding spirits of the 
Church; John, the chief of the contemplative. In John, the basis of enthusiasm or devotion 
to Christ was not an inexhaustible impulse to do, but a deep, wondering celebration of the 
eternal fact and work of the perfection of Christ.* The fundamental characteristic of Peter 
was energetic heart; that of John, reposing heartiness. John's piety, therefore, like that of 
Peter, has the character of the highest purity. In his humility he goes, with great delicacy, 
even to the suppression of himself, his mother, and his brother James, in his Gospel; intro¬ 
ducing himself merely as “ a disciple ” of Christ (i. 40), or as “ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” 
(xiiL 23); his mother Salome, only as sister of the mother of Jesus (xix. 25) ; and James the 
Elder but once, as son of Zebedee. In like manner, through the terrors of the world his heart 
goes almost equally undisturbed. In the house of the high-priest he stands uptight beside 
the falling Peter. His love has the character of tender depth; his believing knowledge is an 
intuitive beholding, rising to lyric stateliness. The ideas of love, life, and light, hatred, 
death, and darkness, are the fundamental elements of his ideal conception of Christianity and 
the world. Hence, to him, the Logos, as the original unity of these three elements, is the 
groundwork—the glory (the $o£a), or the absolute manifestation (iVi^aveio), the final goal of 
the revelation of God. Peter sees the glory of Christ chiefly in the mighty unfolding of the 
glory of His kingdom; John sees all the glory of the kingdom of Christ comprised in the 
single glory of His personal exaltation and His future appearing. But his contemplativeness 
is not an idle posture; it is the energy of faith; it therefore supplies a silent force which 
proves itself preeminently an inwardly purifying agency in the Church; and it therefore 
expresses itself in the strongest abhorrence of evil. Thus John clarifies the Christian doc¬ 
trine, the body of believers, the Church. And as, therefore, the contemplative Apostle was 
called to enlarge and complete the New Testament in all its constituent elements [historical, 
didactic, and prophetic], so also the purifying Apostle was called to be longest at the head 
of the apostolic Church. (Lange’s Apost. Zcitalter, i. p. 358; comp. Leben Jesu , i. p. 262; 
Behalf’s Hist, of the Apost. Church , § 103, pp. 407-411.) 

[9. John and Paul. As out author omits to contrast the beloved disciple who im¬ 
pressed Christs image most deeply into the heart of the Church, with the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who labored more than all in word and work, we insert here the following*, by. 
way of supplement, from Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church , Amcr. ed., p. 411: lL John> 
and Paul have depth of knowledge in common. They are the two apostles who have left us 
the most complete systems of doctrine. But they know in different ways. Paul, educated in 
the schools of the Pharisees, is an exceedingly acute thinker and an accomplished dialec¬ 
tician. He sets forth the doctrines of Christianity in a systematic scheme, proceeding from 
cause to effect, from the general to the particular, from premise to conclusion, with logical 
clearness and precision. He is a representative of genuine scholasticism , in the best sense 
of the term. John’s knowledge is that of intuition and contemplation. He gases with his 
whole soul upon the object before him, surveys all aa in one picture, and thus presents the 
profoundest truths as an eye-witness, not by a course of logical demonstration, but imme¬ 
diately as they lie in reality before him. His knowledge ef divine thingB is the deep insight 
of love, which ever fixes itself at the centre, and thence surveys all points of the circumfer¬ 
ence at once. He is the representative of all true mysticism. Both these apostles together 

* (The difference hot ween Peter and John in their relation fa Christ is parallel with the difference between Martfcw 
and Mary. Both loved tho Saviour with their whole heart, but the ono showed it more by oatward, busy action, the 
other by inward, quiet contemplation; the one loved Him in His official dignity as the Messiah, tho other in Hie per¬ 
sonal character as the lonntain of spiritual life. As Grotius ingeniously suggests, Peter was more a friend of Christ 
(Chxistophllof, or Philochlistos), John a Mend of Jesus (Jesnphilos), his bosom friend.—P. 8*J 
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meet all the demands of the mind thirsting for wisdom; of the keenly-dissecting understand¬ 
ing, as well as the speculative reason, which comprehends what is thns analyzed in its highest 
unity; of mediate reflection as well as immediate intuition. Paul and John, in their two 
grand systems, have laid the eternal foundations of all true theology and philosophy; and 
their writings, now after eighteen centuries of study, are still unfathoraed.”] 

10. John and Simon. After the Apostolic Council, John disappears from the New Tes¬ 
tament history of the apostles. When Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem (about the year 
59 or 60), he conferred only with James and the elders. John was away—at all events, not 
present with the others. And he could not yet have been in Ephesus when Paul, some years 
later (about 67), wrote thither to Timothy. To the question, where he may have been in the 
meantime, the traditions of the ancient Church give no answer (see Ltlcke, p. 23; my Apost. 
Zeitalter , ii. p. 420). If we suppose that, in his noiseless solicitude, he went to Peraea on the 
first symptoms of the Jewish war, and prepared the way for the settlement of the community 
in Pella, it is only a conjecture. But since John was the greatest seer among the Christians, 
the statement of Eusebius (iii. 5), that an oracle was imparted by revelation to the most 
approved of the Church, which directed the whole Christian people to emigrate from Jeru¬ 
salem and seek a new abode in a city of Perea called Pella; and the statement of Epipha- 
nius, that an angel from heaven instructed the Christians to leave the capital (JDe ponderibus 
et mensuris , cap. 15), may naturally be referred above all to the outstripping prophetic gift 
of John. To this, add the presumption that John, even before taking'his residence in Ephe¬ 
sus—that is, while preparing for the composition of his Gospel, which seems to have taken 
place, at least in part, before the destruction of Jerusalem (see below, and Apost. Zeitalter , ii. 
p. 420)—became familiar with Grecian modes of thought, as his Gospel shows. This famil¬ 
iarity he might have first gained in the Palestinian Decapolis, especially in Pella. Here the 
Jewish-Christian type of thought must have mingled with the Greek-Christian. 

Pella therefore formed the natural bridge for the Apostle from Jerusalem to Ephesus, and 
probably he did not leave the congregation at Pella, to pass to Asia Minor, until it was firmly 
established. 

We infer this course of things also from the harmonious correspondence in which the 
Jewish-Christian church at Pella (Apost. Zeitalter , ii. p. 263), under the direction of Simon, 
stood with the Genlile-Christian church of John at Ephesus. It is the fact, that the Jewish- 
Christian church in Pella, under the bishop Simon, stood in communion with the Gentile 
Christians. This appears, first, from the very fact of the flight of these Jewish Christiana to 
Pella; they did not share the fanaticism of the Jews who went to destruction with their 
temple. Then, from the account of Hegesippus, that the aged Bimon was martyred through 
the treachery of the Jewish-Christian heretics (Euseb. iii. 32). What they hated in Bimon, 
could only be his more liberal, anti-Ebionistic position. Finally, from the account of Epi- 
phanius and Sulpitius Severus, that “ at the time that Hadrian prohibited the Jews from 
going to ASlia Capitolina, the Christians, in order that they might return to the Holy City, 
had put away every connection with the Jewish worship, and had confirmed this renunciation 
by choosing a Gentile bishop by the name of Mark.” But certainly so great a freedom must 
have time to ripen; and this was afforded by the episcopate of Simon. It is further to be 
observed, that, according to the testimony of the monk Maximus, Aristo of Pella wrote an 
apology against the Jews; Clement of Alexandria attributed this apology to Luke (Apost. 
Zeitalter , ii. 464). 

But if the church of Pella was in decided fellowship with the Gentile Christians, the 
church of Ephesus and Asia Minor, which in its main element was Gentile-Christian, was in 
cquaUy decided fellowship with the Jewish Christians. In favor of this is, first of all, the 
strong affinity of the writings of John, especially of the Apocalypse (which most certainly 
belongs to Asia Minor), with the Old Testament, and with Old Testament images and modes 
of expression. Then it is a fact that John, with the Christians of Asia Minor, observed 
Easter according te the Jewish reckoning, and at the same time with the Jews; as is proved 
by the testimony of the bishop Polycrates in the Easter controversies (Euseb. iii 31; v. 24). 
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Finally, it is •well known that John had to contend as firmly in Ephesus against the Gentile- 
Christian Gnosticism, as Simon in Pella against the Jewish-Christian Ebionism. This his 
writings, and the testimony of the ancients, prove. (See the section on the Design of the 
•Gospel, below.) His contest was, indeed, in part with the mixed forms of a Gnostic Ebion¬ 
ism, as represented by Ccrinthus. As to the affinity of John with Judaism, Irenseus infers 
from the Act9, and from Gal. ii. 9, that, so long as he was in Jerusalem, John, with the other 
apostles, continued the strict (religious) observance of the Mosaic law (Adv. Howeses, iai. 12). 
w This, however,” observes Lhckc (p. 19), “ is to be very much qualified on account of the 
growing separation between the Jewish and Christian communities in Jerusalem.” 

But the degree of this separation, and the whole import of it, must be distinctly fixed. 
The apostles were severed from Judaism in principle by the death of Christ (Eph. ii. 15; 
Col. ii. 14; Acts xv.). By the real Passover, the Jewish Passover, as a type, was for them 
abolished; that is to say, the centre of communion in the Jewish religion was for them de¬ 
stroyed (John xix. 36). No element of Judaism could henceforth appear to the apostles 
necessary to salvation (Acts xv. 10, 11). But this did not require them to abandon the fel¬ 
lowship of the temple; the less, since, on the preaching of Peter (Acts ii.), a large Jewish- 
Christian congregation had formed itself about them. According to the law of the Spirit, 
they did v not withdraw, but they suffered themselves to be thrust out. The gradations of this 
passive excommunication appear plainly in Acts v. 40; vii. 58; xii. 1, 2; xv.; to which add 
especially the execution of James the Just (see “ James,” in Winer). But if, nevertheless, the 
apostles supposed that circumcision might continue among the Jewish Christians, and if they 
even, according to Acts xv., made it the duty of the Gentile Christians to bind themselves to 
the so-called Noachic commandments, we must again insist, that these were not religious con¬ 
ditions of the inward assurance of salvation , but ethical conditions of the outward fellowship of 
saltation , or of the communion between Jewish and Oentile Christians , ecclesiastical, ethical dog¬ 
mas, the formal obligation of which might vanish with the vanishing occasion of them (the 
prohibition of blood). The statement of Polycrates of Ephesus (Euseb. iii. 31; v. 24), that 
John, being of the family of the high-priest, continued, while an Apostle, to wear the high- 
priest’s diadem ( mrdXov ) among the Jews, w t c consider, like the similar statement of Epipha 
nius respecting James the Just, (with Solomon Cyprian,) a symbolical mode of expressing the 
preeminent authority of John among the early Christians (LUcke, p. 20, note). 

Thus we sec the harmonious contrast which existed in the first half of the apostolic age 
between the churches of Jerusalem and Antioch under the leadership of Peter and Paul, and 
then of James and Paul, in the second half of the apostolic age, the most obscure period of 
the rise of the Church, the time of its sprouting in the field of the world like wdnter grain 
under the snow, propagating itself in the contrast of Pella and Ephesus under the apostolic 
episcopates of Simon and John. 

How the residence of John in Ephesus is related to the Church tradition that Timothy 
was the first bishop of Ephesus (Euseb. iii. 14), cannot be accurately determined. If it be 
possible that Timothy continued to labor in Ephesus under the direction of John, it is, on 
the other hand, improbable that ho should have died here as a martyr under Domitian 
(Nicepb. iii. 14), while banishment only was inflicted upon John. 

Two points in reference to the later life and the death of John remain to be particularly 
noted : the question of the time of his banishment to Patmos, and the testimonies respecting 
his great age and his end. 

We consider the assumption that John was banished to Patmos under the reign of Do- 
nritian, established both by ancient testimonies and by modern researches. According to 
Irenseus (V. 80), John had his vision toward the end of the reign of Domitian. According 
to Clement of Alexandria (Quis Hives salvus, § 42, and in Euseb. iii. 23), John was recalled 
from the island of Patmos to Ephesus after the death of the tyrant. He doe3 not, indeed, 
name the tyrant; but this indicates that the tradition was already quite established. Origem 
also appeals to a settled tradition (on Matt. xx. 22, 23). Eusebius (iii 18, 28, Chronicon on 
the fourteenth year of Domitian) has explicitly fixed this tradition under Domitian . The 
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variations from it begin with Epiphanius. They are divided between Claudius and Nero. 
The older rest on conjectures, the later in good part on dogmatic prejudice. Internal evi¬ 
dences : the picture-of a later condition of the Chnrch in the Apocalypse (e. g., c. iii. 18, &c.) 
speaks likewise for -the time of Domitian. Also a more general form of persecution than 
that under Nero. In a more extended induction, specially directed against Lticke, Hengsten- 
berg (Die Offeribarwng dee Johannes , p. 2 sqq.) has vindicated anew the ancient tradition 
The composition of the Apocalypse accordingly falls in the years 95 and 96. Tertullian has 
supplemented the historical fact by the legend that John, oefore his banishment, was im¬ 
mersed in boiling oil at Rome, but came out unharmed. 

There lies, then, probably a long interval between the first settlement of John in Ephesus 
and his banishment to Patmos. In this interval of great, silent ministry, the Johannean 
school and church bloomed in Ephesus and Asia Minor. 

The death of John in Ephesus is attested by the Easter Epistle of the Bishop Polycrates 
of Ephesus, so early as the middle of the second century. According to Ircnseus, he died in 
the reign of Trajan; therefore after the year 98. According to Jerome, he attained the age 
of one hundred years; according to Suidas, a hundred and twenty. The Chronicon Paschale 
says he had lived in Ephesus for nine years before his exile on Patmos, spent fifteen years in 
exile, lived twenty-six years after the exile, and died at the age of a hundred years and seven 
months, in the seventh year of the reign of Trajan. He must have been near a hundred 
years old; for Polycarp, who died about 170, and Papias, who died in 164, had been his 
disciples. 

The Church tradition has preserved some significant incidents of his later life: (1.) Of 
his heroism in rescuing from robbers a youth who had been converted by him, and had after¬ 
wards apostatized (Euseb. iii. 23, after Clement of Alexandria); (2.) of his flight from a 
bath in which the heretic Cerinthus was (Iren., Haers . iii 3, 28); (3.) of the raising of a 
dead man by his hand at Ephesus (Euseb. v. 18); (4.) of his play with a partridge, which 
he made the emblem of the blessing of recreation (Joh. Cassian, •CoUat. xxiv. 21) ; * (5.) of 
his last sermon: Little children, love one another (Hieron., Comment . ad Oalat . vL). 

The statements of tradition have gathered embellishing legends of his miraculous burial 
and end, and even of his continuing alive, with reference to John xxi. 22: (1.) According to 
pseudo-Hippolytus, he did not die, but was translated, like Enoch and Elijah. (2.) Augus¬ 
tine tells the story, from apocrypha, that he caused his grave to be prepared while he yet 
lived, and laid himself in it, as in a bed, to die; and on the ground of the expression in 
John xxi., it was believed that he did not actually die, but only slept; his breathing moved 
the earth over his grave, and continually threw up a white powder from beneath. This last 
was reported, Augustine says, by trustworthy people. (3.) In the Middle Ages, and even in 
modern times, the saying has been widely spread, that he still lives. Lticke says: Certainly 
in his writings. Why not as much in his spiritual kin, and in the John-like mystical and 
mysterious background of the Church? (4.) The legend that God raised him from the 
grave, and preserved him for the last times, in which he was to bear witness to the truth, and, 
with Enoch and Elijah, resist Antichrist. 

Polycrates called him a martyr (according to Euseb. iii. 31; v. 24); no doubt in the 
antique sense of a witness who persevered even unto death. Subsequently it was a trouble 
to Chrysostom and Augustine, that he was not a martyr in the literal sense. The early 
Church, on the contrary, celebrated his remaining always a stranger to sensual love, and 
extolled him as the virgin-like, irapdmor, 7rap3«W, from Rev. xiv. 4.f 

That John was a martyr and a virgin-like spirit in a higher sense than the legalistic 

# [Prot Plamptre, in his artiole on John in Smith's Dictionary of the B&U, t, p. 1107 (in Haokett’s ed. p. 1423), is 
disposed to n eee pt this tradition of Cassian, as illustrating the truth— 

44 He prayeth best who loroth best 
All things both great and small.”—P. 8.1 

t [Angnstlne calls him “vtVgo mente tt eorpore St. John mag certainly he regarded as the highect male type 
of all moral chasity, os the Virgin Mary stands out as the model of fomalo parity.—P. 8.1 
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Church could conceive, is evinced by the whole character of his inner life. Who can tell 
what griefs a legalistic and formalistic tendency in the later apostolic age alone had already 
prepared for him (see the first of his three Epistles) ? He has the promise,, that he shall not 
die, bat live till the Lord come, and doubtless come forth in some special way toward the 
end of the days, before the coming of the Lord;—which has given occasion to Schelling’s 
profound construction of the three successive apostolic periods (the Petrine, the Pauline, and 
the Johannean). See my Qeschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters , ii. p. 649, and Schaff’s Hist, 
of the Apostolic Churchy Amer. ed., pp. 074-678 [and Schaff’s note to Lange on Romans, Amer. 
ed., pp. 1, 2]. 

There are named to us as immediate disciples of John, Papias (underrated by Eusebius), 
Ignatius of Antioch, and Polycarp (Euseb. iii. 22, 89; Iren, iii. 3; Euseb. v. 20 and 24). 
Bat with the rising importance of Ircnseus, Hippolytus, and other representatives of the 
Asiatic Church in Italy, South France, and Britain, the importance of the school of John also 
must come more into view. It was the salt of the mediaeval Church, and continues to prove 
itself a quickening clement in theology and the Church, tarrying for a richer future (see the 
citations of Meyer, p. 4; my Apod. Zeitalt ., ii. p. 448; p. 466 ; p. 603; the article M John,” by 
Ebrard, in Herzog’s Encyclopaedia; the same article in Winer’s RealrLexikon and in the Com¬ 
mentaries, &c.). For further sources for the biography of John, see especially Credner’s 
Einlcitung , p. 214 sqq. [The reader is also referred for biographical details to the article 
John in the English Bible Dictionaries of Smith (Hackett and Abbot’s ed.), Kitto, and Fair- 
bairn, and to Schaff 1 s Hist, of the Apost Church , §§ 99-108, pp. 895-430. On the legends 
respecting the Apostle, see Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art , i. 151-172,5th ed.—P. S.] 

| 2. THE WBITING8 OF JOHK. 

The writings preserved by the Church under the name of John, of the genuineness of 
which we must speak in the proper place, with all their diversity, corresponding to the 
diversity of their literary species, have so many and so important peculiar traits, and have 
these traits, too, so much in common, that, with a better developed taste in regard to biblical 
style, we shaU be no more able to ascribe them to different authors, than to attribute the 
different masterpieces of one great painter to different masters. 

The peculiarities of the matter of these writings are: (1.) The depth and fhlness of the 
christological idea of Christ and His kingdom (the Word^ ; (2.) The spiritual concentration 
of the depth and fulness of the Messianic life in the personality of the Lord, making heaven 
and earth a symbolism of Christianity, of its struggles and its triumphs (Love) ; (3.) The 
nniversalism of Christianity, grounded in God, embracing and shining through the world 
(Life) ; (4.) The festive spirit of the assurance of victory, wherein Christ in His imperial 
power destroys the works of the devil as works of falsehood and darkness (Light). Love, 
life, and light, inj the sense of infinite fulness and personal distinctness, come forth with the 
Word, and destroy the kingdom of hatred, darkness, and death. 

In reference to the first trait, compare John i. 1-3; 1 John i. 2; Rev. i. 5-8. For the 
second, see John L 4,14; 1 John iv. 8,12; comp. chap. i. 7; Rev. i. 17, 18; comp. chap, 
v. 6. For the third, John v. 26; xi. 25; xiv. 6; 1 John i. 2; ii. 25; Rev. vii. 13; chap. xxi. 
For the fourth, John viii. 12; 1 John L 7; Rev. xxi. 28. The views homogeneous, however, 
pervade all the writings of John; everywhere the divine Word, Love, Light, Life; the de¬ 
struction of the destroyer of man, and of his manifestations, hatred, darkness, and death. 

If it be objected that these traits appear also in the other apostolic authors, we most 
readily grant it in a certain sense; for John is not Christ, and has no new Christ. But in tho 
proportions of his christology he is beyond even Paul, with reference to the first trait, in the 
distinctly expreseed celebration of the Logos with God in an ontological trinity , his eternal 
existence Ood-trard ; with reference to the second, in the fact that for him the personality of 
Christ is his history, not the converse, and of Christ not only as made man, but also as made 
flesh; with reference to the third, in his making Christ not only the creative and upholding 
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force of the worlJ, as in Paul (Col. L 17), but also the inmost kernel, the gist, the truth of its 
life (John xv. 1) ; with reference to the fourth, in the fact that, with John, Christ not only in 
an ethical operation enlightens the world, and luminously judges and awakens it, but also is 
the ideal truth and reality of the world, reducing and exalting the whole real world to a 
transparent symbol of the eternal kingdom of light and love.* 

To these peculiarities of the matter of the Johannean writings, their peculiarities of form 
correspond: (1.) The mighty unity of principle, ruling the whole representation—that is, the 
clearness and transparence of the theme, the motto of the books. (2.) The personal holding 
and shaping of all historical and didactic matters, to give their central, spiritual, hearty 
expression. (3.) The universal grandeur, sublimity, and organically pure structure of the 
compositions, and the richness of the elements embraced and organized by them. (4.) The 
lyric, festive diction, with the consequent directness of expression, the limited but pregnant 
fund of language, and the inimitable coloring, reminding only of the Song of Songs, and of 
the highest products of human poesy. On the diction of John, and his circle of words, see 
Creduer, Eirileitung , p. 222; Guericke, Isagogik , p. 205 [p. 213 in the 3d ed. of 1868]. 

Just this deep and beautiful monotony of the Johannean view and statement contains the 
reason, however, why the Johannean spirit unfolds itself in the copious variety of views and 
of forms. The trunk, rooted in a bottomless depth, strong in its solitary unity, spreads its 
palm-crown far out over the New Testament. 

We have four Evangelists in tho New Testament; John, the Evangelist who lay on Jesus’ 
bosom, wrote the most profound and far-reaching Gospel, the fourth, and the complement of 
the other three. 

The Apostle Patil left the richest treasure of Epistles; John, the Apostle and primitive 
presbyter of the Church, left a trilogy of Epistles, in which the deepest essence and the 
ideal order of the fellowship of the Church in Christ reflects itself for all ages. 

The Evangelist Luke is, next to Paul and John, the most copious author of the New 
Testament (the Gospel of Luke and the Acts). Luke, in his exhibition of the life of 
Jesus, went back to the historical beginning of his childhood, and Luke’s final historical 
goal was the Church in Rome; but the Gospel of John goes back into the depths of the 
Godhead, and the Apocalypse exhibits the entire history of the Church to its consumma¬ 
tion in the new, eternal city of God (not in the eternal world, for the actual world must 
merge organically in the thoroughly personal city of God). 

If we remember that the first three Evangelists wrote on special occasion, and that tho 
Epistles of Paul were in reality not literary productions, but historical acts, John appears as 
preeminently the author of the New Testament, even more than Luke, and, as such, entirely 
fitted to appear for the holiness of the Bible. The language of Scripture is the word of 
spirit; in this language must the disciple who does not die especially speak. 

Some have found a considerable difference between the Gospel and the Epistles of John. 
But here the unity in the diversity needs apology least of all. 

But the contrast between the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse has been urged with 
very special emphasis. It has been said [by De Wette, Ltlcke, Bleek, and others] that John, 


* [From Schaff ’• History of the Apostolic Church , p. 018 : “John’s theology is by no means so complete, or devel¬ 
oped with such logical precision and argumentative ability, ns that of Paul. It is sketched from immediate intuition, in 
extremely simple, artless, childlike form, in grand outlines, in few hut colossal ideas and antitheses, such as light and 
darkness, truth and falsehood, spirit and flesh, love and hatred, life and death, Christ and Antichrist, children of God 
and children of the world. But John usually loaves us to imagine far more than his words directly express—an infinity 
lying behind, which we can better apprehend by faith, than grasp and fully measure with the understanding. And 
especially does he connect every thing with that idea of a theanthropio Redeemer, which had become part and parcel of 
his own soul; nor can he strongly and frequently enough assert the reality and glory of that which was to him, of all 
facts and experiences, the surest, the holiest, and the dearest. But with regard to its principle, and the point of view 
from which it is constructed, the doctrinal system of John is the highest and most ideal of all—the one toward which 
the others lead and in which they merge. It wonderfully combines mystic knowledge and love, contemplation and 
adoration, the profound wisdom and childlike simplicity, and is an anticipation, as it were, of that vision face to free, 
into which, according to Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 12; comp. 2 Cor. v. 7), our fragmentary knowledge, and frith itself; will 
finally pass.”] 
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the author of the Gospel, cannot hare written the Revelation. Minds like Luther and GO the 
have measured and mismcasured their strength upon the Apocalypse. Then again it has 
been said [by Dr. Banr and the Tubingen school], John was the author of the Apocalypse, 
and therefore cannot have written the fourth Gospel. But in the end it has to be conceded 
that only one person, the author of the fourth Gospel, could have written the Apocalypse; 
and that, conversely, only one man, the author of the Apocalypse, can have been the writer 
of the Gospel. It is one thing to speak in the understanding [vovy], in reflective conscious¬ 
ness ; another, to speak in the spirit [irvevpa], in the directness of an inspired frame (1 Cor. 
xiv. 15). The Gospel requires the Apocalypse, the Apocalypse presupposes the Gospel (see 
my Vermiachte tkhrftm , vol. ii. p. 178, and SchafF, Mist, of the Apost, Church , § 107, pp. 
422 fL). The supposition of two authors, besides, is connected with Eusebius’ old fiction of 
the presbyter John of Ephesus, which arose from a misinterpretation of Papias. (On this, 
comp. Guericke, Die Hypothese ton dem Presbyter Johannes , ah Verfasscr der Offenbarung , 
Halle, 1831; my Apost, Zeitalt ., i. p. 215 ; Schaf^ 1. c. p. 421.) 

On the relation of the fourth Gospel to the first three, the Synoptists, comp., in the vol. on 
Matthew^ the Introduction to the New Testament, § 2, and the works cited there. The Epis¬ 
tles of John belong together to the division of Catholic Epistles. On the idea and the group 
of the Catholic Epistles, compare Guericke, p. 430 [p. 416 ff., 8d ed.]. 

In the Apocalypse the highest immediacy and directness—that of vision—is combined in 
the most wonderful manner with the highest sacred art—that of apocalyptic, traditional 
symbolism (see Locke, Einleitung in die Apoc,), And in this view, we have in the form of this 
Apocalypse a sealing of the incarnation, an incarnation raised to the highest power; the 
intensely earnest seer-spirit becomes art in the purest sense; art in ghostly severity becomes 
the prophetess of the judgment and the glorification of the world. 

To come to the contents: The writings of John form a trilogy. The Gospel, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse represent the evangelic founding, the organic shaping, and the eternal 
future of the Church; Christ who was, and is, and is to come. 

But each unit has again a trilogical constitution. The Gospel testifies in the prologue the 
outgoing of Christ from eternity (chap. i. 1-18) ; in the body of it, His historical manifesta¬ 
tion ; in the epilogue (chap, xxi.), His future spiritual presence in the world, represented by 
the Petrine and Johannean type of Christianity and the Church. 

As to the three Epistles: The second and third form corollaries to the first. The first set3 
forth the fellowship of believers in the love of Christ, in opposition to those who do not 
belong to them; the second speaks against the lax obliteration of the line of this fellowship, 
requiring the condition of the essential confession; the third reproves the harsh contracting 
of the line in fanatical stringency. Wo readily see that these two Epistles stand in regular 
sequence, and that the second could not be the third, nor the third the second. 

The Apocalypse places itself at the beginning on the historical basis of the seven churches, 
and of the seven epistles which transform those churches into types of the future (chap. 
L-iii). Upon this the prophetic images of the future are unrolled. (After the seven 
churches, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven thunders, the seven heads of Anti¬ 
christ, the seven vials of wrath, then the consummation, as the total manifestation of the 
seven spirits at the beginning.) At the end, after the consummation of the judgment, appears 
the counterpart of the seven churches, the eternal city of God (chap. xxi.). 

s 3. THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, ITS CHARACTER AND IMPORT. 

The Gospel of John is the Gospel of the real ideality of the life of Jesus and His eternal 
operation; the Gospel of the real ideality of Christianity; or, the Gospel of the ideal person¬ 
ality, therefore, of the glorification of all the ideal relations of the world and of life. In this 
view we may consider it (1.) in its intrinsic import; (2.) as the complement of the three 
Synoptical Gospels; (8.) as the antidote to the false, religious idealism and realism of its 
tame; (4.) as the consummation of the gospel history and doctrine in general; as exhibiting 
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the realization of all the types in the world; as the ideal transfiguration of all real relations 
of the world; os the Gospel of absolute personality, of the unity of idea and life. 


1. THE GOSPEL IN IT8ELP CONSIDERED. 

(a.) Its Character in General . 

The Christ of John has been called a “ shadowy form ” (Nebelgestalt). The truth is, that 
He comes into the purest light of personality; that the Gospel is, throughout, the most dis¬ 
tinct biography of the most distinct character, though of a character which to the beclouded 
eye can appear cloudy on account of its ideal fulness, and on account of the delicacy and 
majesty of its outlines. The Gospel sets out from the manifestation of the personal God in 
his Logos (chap. i. 1-14) ; it ends in the personal epiphany of the glorified Christ. It places 
all antiquity,* the entire ancient covenant, before our eyes in personal concentration in 
John the Baptist. The second personage, in whom the old covenant was in a still higher 
manner concentrated—Mary—remains for a while in the background (chap. i. 13,14). She 
herself is represented by her Son, so far as the old covenant fulfils itself in Him (John i. 17). 
Likewise the life of the post-historical Christ to the end of the world is here represented by 
the antithesis of two persons: Peter and John (John xxi. 15-23), in their connection with the 
company of the Apostles represented by a number seven (John xxi. 2). Between this intro¬ 
duction and conclusion the Gospel places the biography of the historical Christ; and in 
distinct chronological order. 

The first section extends to the first Passover, at which Christ openly appears as the great, 
anonymous Prophet (John L 19-ii. 12). John has pointed the Jews to Jesus, and they have 
not known Him (chap. i. 19-28). Therefore Jesus, renouncing the name of Messiah, must 
reveal himself in His Messianic power. So He reveals himself at first to the first disciples 
(John i 29-51), represented by Andrew, John (intimated, not named), Peter, Philip, Na¬ 
thanael (Bartholomew). He reveals himself to them by His master-look into their inmost 
life, and His distinct exposure of it, by a prophetic reading of character in the miraculous 
power of Divine knowledge; the copy of the eloction of God himself. He reveals himself 
next to the pious in general at the marriage in Cana by His first miracle. The mother of 
Jesus becomes the personal expression of faith in the need of life, which He only can sup¬ 
ply ; the master of the feast becomes witness to the richness of life which He gives. With 
this the holy family is established, the first germ of the Church in purely personal outlines 
(chap. ii. 12). 

The second section extends from the Passover of the year of Rome 781 (see Wieseler, 
Ghronologische Synapse, p. 166) to the feast of Purim of 782 (see Winer, Purimfest , in the 
Spring, before the Passover), and relates the first public manifestations of the Lord (chap, ii 
13-iv. 54). Jesus reveals himself first to the people in the temple, then to Nicodemus by 
night, afterwards to the disciples of John the Baptist, then to the Samaritans, finally to the 
noblemen of the government of King Herod Antipas. The Jews find Him, in the purifica¬ 
tion of the temple, the most genuine of Jews, whom zeal for His Father's house threatens to 
consume; Nicddemus, the master of Israel, must do homage to Him as the divine Master; 
John the Baptist must utter his acknowledgment of the greater Baptizer; the Samaritans, 
represented by the woman of Samaria, learn to greet in Him the Messiah of the Jews, who . 
makes an end of the old antagonism between Mount Moriah and Mount Gerizim; the royal 
official must recognize in Him a royal power which sends its saving behests afar. 

The third section extends from the feast of Purim in 782 to the feast of Tabernacles in 
the same year, according to Wieseler, the 12th of October (chap. y. 1-vii. 9). The decisive ’ 
struggle with guilt and need in Israel begins. The pool of Bethesda, with its angel-miracles 
in Jerusalem, heals no more; the cripple who has waited there thirty-eight years for help, and 
who represents the impotence of effete Judaism, Jesus heals on the Sabbath, and presents 
himself to the Jews, who would kill Him for the act, as the life-giving healer and the quick 
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ener of the dead. The people hunt on their pilgrimage to the Passover on Zion; Jesus feeds 
and satisfies the people with His miraculous bread, overcoming the anxieties of the natural 
view of things, which Philip, who calculates the great demand, and Andrew, who counts up 
the small store, mutually represent. And as He has avoided the persecutions of the Jews in 
Jerusalem who would kill Him, so the Jews of Galilee, who persecute Him with their sensu¬ 
ous homage, to make Him king, He escapes first on the mountain in the night, then upon the 
sea, in a miracle which here appears only as an incident (as an exertion of miraculous power, 
in which He flees from false disciples, and seeks the true), and then declares to them plainly 
that He comes not to give them bread outwardly, as Moses, but, in the sense of the spirit, He 
must be to them Himself the bread of life, the living food from heaven. By this He effects 
the beginning of a separation between His true and false disciples (chap. vi. 66-71). Thus is 
expressed the antagonism between Him and the world, in which even His brethren, as repre¬ 
sentatives of His disciplesbip in general, do not yet know themselves to be, and which deter¬ 
mines Him to continue His course in sporadic manifestations (chap. vii. 1-9). 

The fourth section extends from the feast of Tabernacles in the year 782 to the feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple in the same year, Dec. 20th, according to Wieseler (chap. vii. 
10-x. 22). Jesus brings His controversy with the Jews to an issue. 

(1.) In respect to His authority as a teacher (chap. vii. 15-18). 

(2.) In respect to His miracle on the Sabbath (chap. vii. 19-24). 

(8.) In respect to His extraction (chap. vii. 25-31). 

(4.) In respect to His and their future (chap. vii. 82-36). 

(5.) In respect to His relation to the temple solemnities, first the festival of the drawing 
of water from the well of Biloam (chap. vii. 37-53), then the torch-light celebration at the 
feast of Tabernacles (chap. viii. 1-11; 12-27). 

(6.) In respect to the false hope of the Messiah (chap. viii. 28-59). 

(7.) In respect to the true and false power of enlightenment for the world on Temple Hill 
(chap, ix.), presented in the healing of the man born blind by means of the water of Siloam. 

(8.) In respect to the true and false claims to the pastorship of the people of God (chap, 
x. 1-21). 

With this great contest He brings on the incipient separation between His friends and His 
enemies, the children of the light and the children of darkness. 

The fifth section goes from the feast of the Dedication in 782 to the Passover of 783 
(chap. x. 22-xii. 50). Jesus offers himself more distinctly to the Jews on their inquiry (prob¬ 
ably for the second time to the authorities) as the true Messiah, the Son of God. 

(1.) Appealing to His works (x. 22-31). 

(2.) Appealing to the Old Testament (vers. 32-42), likewise by the sign of the raising of 
Lazarus, the great life-miracle among his friends, represented by the family of Bethany hard 
by the gates of Jerusalem (chap. xi. 1-45), and by that very step He draws on the final 
resolution of the Jews, represented by the high-priest Caiaphas, to kill Him (chap, xi 46-57). 

He prepares himself for death. 

(1.) By the anointing in the family at Bethany, among whom He has proved himself the 
resurrection, in a circle in which the anointing disciple and the objecting traitor represent 
the part of His friends and His enemies in His death (chap. xii. 1-8). 

(2.) By His triumphal entry into the city and the temple, where the homago of the Greeks 
fills Him with the presentiment of His death (chap. xii. 9-33). 

(3.) By the last parting words with which He withdraws from the people (vers. 84-50). 

The sixth section gives the history of the last Passover at large (chap. xiii. 1-xix. 42). 

(1.) The feet-washing, as the symbolical purification of the discipleB and the real example 
of the Lord, connected with the virtual expulsion of the traitor from the circle (chap. xiii. 
1-30). 

(2.) The*parting discourses concerning the spiritual glorification of the Son of Man: a. 
Connected with the supper, His approaching departure, His denial by Peter (chap. xiii. 
31-88); b. Pointing to His Father’s house and the reunion beyond the grave,, and answering 
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the questions of Thomas respecting the way, and of Philip respecting the goal (chap. xiv. 
1-15); e. Promising, by the Comforter, full compensation for His departure from them in 
this world, and His own return and reunion with them in the fellowship of the Father through 
the Holy Ghost, and answering the question of Judas, why this revelation was given only to 
His own, and not to the world (chap. xiv. 16-31); d. The condition of the new death-span¬ 
ning fellowship of the disciples with the Lord; He being the vine, they the branches. Their 
relation to the Lord. Their relation to the world (chap. xv. 1-xvi. 11); e. The preparation 
of the disciples for the impending distress and the ensuing time of joy (chap. xvi. 12-32); 
/. The glorification of the whole redeeming work of Christ, to the perfection of His Father’s 
house amidst the dissolution of the ungodly world, in the prayer of Christ for the glorifica¬ 
tion of His person; or the high-priestly prayer (chap. xvii). 

(3.) Jesus, the Lord of glory, judged by the world (chap, xviii. 1-19, 42); a. Jesus, with 
the traitor Judas, and the hostile guard; their dismay before the majesty of Jesus; b. Jesus, 
and the carnal zeal of Peter, in contrast with the sublime calmness of the Lord; e. Jesus in 
the house of Annas, the two disciples in the hall; the serenity of the Lord; d. Jesus before 
Caiaphas; the fulfilled prophecy of the Lord; e. Jesus before Pilate; the judicial acts and 
struggles of Pilate; the royal dignity of Jesus; /. JesuB on the cross, the King of the Jews; 
g. The forsakenness of the dying Christ; h. pis last word: 44 It is finished; ” i. The miracle 
in His dead body; the miraculous awakening of silent friends to their discipleship. 

The seventh section embraces the course of the feast of the Passover from the first to the 
second Lord’s Day (chap. xx.). Christ risen makes himself known to His disciples, and makes 
them perfectly free from the wretchedness and unbelief of the world. Magdalene, Peter, 
and John, the disciples in general, the first fruits of the Spirit, and the mission of Christ. 
Thomas. 

The histories of the last chapter have a typical, symbolical import, and, as an epilogue on 
the post-historical movement of Christ in the world, correspond to the prologue on His 
pre-historical movement in the world. That the life of Jesus is here set before us in the 
grandest outlines of personal life, is plain. The Gospel brings few personages before us, but 
these all have a general import besides their individual; they represent human nature and the 
world in their most diverse aspects. The personality of Christ, however, throws light oh all, 
now to condemnation, now to salvation; and in and above the personality of Christ, the 
being and the movement of God himself becomes manifest to us in the threefold radiance of 
the Father, the Son, and the Comforter. 


(b.) The Ideality and Symbolism of the Gospel. 

Agreeably to the peculiarity of the Gospel of John, all the real persons, things, and cir¬ 
cumstances in it are symbolically or allegorically transparent, being suffused with the light 
•of the idea. John gives us not only a symbolism of the Old Testament word, of Old Testar 
ment institutions, histories, and persons; he gives us also the symbolism of nature, of an¬ 
tiquity, and of history, of personal life; hence the absolute symbolism, or the ideal import 
•of all real existence in significant outlines. He thus goes far beyond the symbolism of 
Matthew, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and even of Paul. 

As scriptural symbolism we adduce: chap. i. 1, with reference to Gen. i. 1 sqq.; ver. 11, 
•with reference to Ex. ix.; ver. 23, with reference to Isa. xl. 3; ver. 27, with reference to MaL 
iv. 5; ver. 29, with reference to Isa. liii. 7; ver. 51, with reference to Gen. xxviii. 12; chap, 
ii. 17, relating to Ps. lxix. 10; chap. iii. 13, to Dan. vii 13; ver. 14, to Num. xxi. 8, 9; 
ver. 29, perhaps to Ps. xiv. 8, 10; chap. v. 39, 46, and chap. vii. 88, to Zech. xiv. 8 et al.; 
•chap. viii 17, to Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15; ver. 44, to Gen. iii.; chap. x. 14, to Zech. xi. 7; chap, 
x. 84, to Ps. lxxxii. 6 ; chap. xii. 14, to Zech. ix. 9; ver. 88, to Isa. liii. 1; ver. 39-41, to Isa. 
•vi. 1; chap. xvi. 82, to Zech. xiii. 7; chap, xvii 12, to Ps. xl. 10; chap. xix. 24, to Ps. xxi 
19; chap. xix. 29, to Ps. lxix. 22; ver. 36, to Ex. xii. 46; ver. 37, to Zech. xii. 10. 

That John accounts not only conscious verbal prophecies as symbolical utterances, is 
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evinced by many of his citations. In him, the sense of the anticipation of the New Testa¬ 
ment element in Old Testament types of mind and of things is especially developed. In the 
life of Christ, every important word of the Old Testament finds its purest expression, its final 
‘ fulfilment. And the symbolism of Old Testament persons, institutions, and events, unfolds 
itself in equal richness. The whole Old Testament is concentrated in the prophecy of John 
(chap. i. 6). The ground-thought of the Old Testament is: Israel the people of God; the 
Evangelist declares forthwith that Christ has a new people, bom of the Spirit, for His pos¬ 
session (chap. i. 11-13). The mysterious centre of the Old Testament system is the manifes- 
• tation of the “ glory of the Lord,” the ddfa (Shekinah); the Evangelist declares that this 
glory has appeared essentially in Christ (chap. i. 14). The antithesis between the Old 
Testament and the New is fully drawn in the antithesis between Moses and Christ (chap. 
L 17). 

But Christ comes forth as the substance of the Old Testament itself, for He was before 
John the Baptist (chap. i. 15, 27). He is the Messiah of promise, not only baptized, but bap¬ 
tizing with the Holy Ghost (chap. i. 32,41). Nathanael represents the true Israelite (ver. 47), 
even an Israel who should see without ceasing the angels of God ascending and descending 
(ver. 51; see Gen. xxviii. 12). And the temple of the Israelites is a symbol of the body of 
Christ (chap. ii. 19). Circumcision in connection with washing is a symbol of the second 
birth into the real kingdom of God, the counterpart of His typical kingdom (chap. iii. 5). 
The brazen serpent which Moses lifted up as a healing sign, is a symbol of Christ lifted up 
on the cross (chap. iii. 14). The typical nuptial relation between Jehovah and His people in 
the Old Testament, is a symbol of the relation between Christ and His Church (chap. iii. 29). 
Jacob’s well in Sychem is a symbol of the inner life from the fountain of the peace of Christ 
(chap. iv. 10). Mount Zion is a symbol of the supremacy of spirit and truth wherein God 
should be worshipped (chap. iv. 23); the pool of Betliesda, with its angelic help, a symbol 
of the divine healing workings of Christ in His Church (chap. v.). The raging sea is‘an 
emblem of the raging voices of the people, above which Jesus walks, as the mountain is an 
emblem of the exaltation of His life of prayer above the world (chap. vi.). The manna of 
the wilderness is a symbol of Christ, the true bread of life, from heaven (chap. vi.). Circum¬ 
cision in its old patriarchal import is a symbol of the higher restoration of man (chap. vii. 
23). The water-drawing from the fountain of Siloam is a symbol of the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost (chap. vii. 88, 89). The torch-display at the feast of Tabernacles, was a symbol 
of the enlightenment of the world which proceeds from Christ (chap. viii. 12). The pre^ 
scription of the law concerning the validity of the testimony of two witnesses before the 
judgment-seat, is a symbol of the concurrent testimony of the divine consciousness (Christ) 
and the divine works which the Father performs (chap: viii. 17). The bondage of the Jews 
is an aUcgory of the bondage of sin (chap. viii. 32). Abraham’s children after the flesh are 
only symbols of Abraham’s true children (chap. viii. 39). The serpent in paradise is an alle¬ 
gory of Satan (chap. viii. 44). Abraham is a symbol of Christ (chap. viii. 56). The Old 
Testament sons of God (judges and kings) are symbols of the Son of God (chap. x. 84). So 
the Urim and Thnmmim, or, what is essentially the same, the judicial opinion of the high- 
priest Caiaphas, becomes an unconscious symbolical representation of the judicial decision 
of God, which turns the judgment of the world to salvation (chap. xi. 51). The Jewish fes¬ 
tival salutation, Hosanna, is a symbol of the salutation of the Messiah (chap. xii. 13). The 
hardening of the people in the old covenant, is a typical foreboding of the complete harden¬ 
ing of Israel against Christ (chap. xii. 88). Therefore also the Paschal supper is become the 
symbol of the celebration of the death of Christ (chap, xiii.), as the killing of the Passover 
is the symbol of His death itself (chap. xix. 80). Friday, as the day of preparation, is a 
symbol of the toil of Jesus and of His being laid to rest (chap. xix. 80, 31). The great Sab¬ 
bath is a symbol of His repose in the grave (ver. 31). 

And it must especially be observed, further, that here all the great festivals of Israel, the 
Passover, the Purim, the feast of Tabernacles, the feast of the Dedication, and then the Pass- 
over again, become to the legal Israel days of darkening and hardening against the light and 
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substance of all the festivals, the Messiah, and days of the glorifying of the Messiah to the 
l>elicYing Israel. 

Among the symbolical personages of the Old Testament, Abraham and Moses, John and 
Mary, have special prominence. 

The Old Testament symbolizing of the fourth Gospel rests, however, on a universal view, 
which makes all the finite a similitude of eternal substance in Christ and in His kingdom. 
The whole universe, nature and history, is a mirror-like work of the Logos (chap. i. 8) ; light 
and darkness is an emblem of the great antagonism between Christ, or the kingdom of God, 
and the kingdom of evil; birth, an emblem (in the way of antithesis) of regeneration (chap, 
i. 13) ; the pure manifestation of the world, an emblem of the holy Word (ver. 14); the dove, 
an emblem of the Holy Ghost (ver. 32); the dwelling of Christ, an emblem of fellowship 
with Him (ver. 39); the prejudice of Nathanael against the wretched Nazareth, an emblem 
of all prejudice in the world against the earthly origin and form of the life 6f the Spirit 
(chap, i.), like the dishonoring of a prophet in his own countiy (chap. iv. 44) ; the marriage, 
an emblem of the festivity of human life, which issues in sheer want (the water-pots), till 
Christ comes into the midst and turns the water into wine (chap, ii.) ; the wind, an emblem 
of the Spirit of God blowing where it listeth (chap. iii. 8) ; marriage, a symbol of the union 
of Christ with His people (chap. iii. 29). The living water in the sacred well of Jacob signi¬ 
fies the peace of Christ; earthly food, the spiritual nourishment of Christ; the fields white 
to the harvest, the field of Christ’s mission; the sower and the reaper, the earlier and later 
laborers in the kingdom of God (chap. iv.). The earthly healing fountain signifies the silent 
healing agency of Christ in the world (chap, v.) ; earthly bread, the heavenly food in Christ 
which gives new life to the world (chap, vi.) ; the earthly day, with its hours, the working- 
day of Christ in the world (chaps, viii., ix.) ; the true shepherd, Christ the Good Shepherd ; 
and the thief and the hireling, the false prophets and the faithless keepers of souls; the two¬ 
fold flock of a rich shepherd, the heathen and the Jewish worlds in their relation to redemp¬ 
tion ; the shepherd’s voice, the call of Christ (chap, x.) ; the Greeks at the feast who inquire 
for the Lord, the heathen world drawing near; the perishing corn of wheat which brings 
forth much fruit, the death of the good, especially the death of Christ, with the fruits of His 
resurrection; the approaching evening, the declining of the day of grace (chap. xii.). The 
hospitable feet-washing is an emblem of love which humbly serves, especially of brotherly, 
cleansing admonition (chap. xiii.). The heavenly world, revealed in the starry sky of night, 
is an emblem of the Father’s house (chap. xiv.). The vine and the branches are Christ and 
His kingdom; the fruitful branches, living disciples of Christ; the dead branches cut off and 
burning, apostate Christians in the judgment of fire (chap. xv.). The travailing woman in 
her pangs and her joy of motherhood, is an emblem of sorrowful Good-Friday and Jubilant 
Easter in the Church (chap. xvi.). The crossing of the brook Kedron, is the sign of decision 
(chap, xviii.). 

The position of Christ toward Pilate is an enlightening of Rome by Christianity, as His 
position toward the Greeks (chap. xii. 20) is an enlightening of Greece. Christ in the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe is the royal manifestation of the suffering One. The super¬ 
scription on the cross is a prophecy of the dominion of Christ in all the languages of the 
world. The draught of vinegar is the refreshment of the dying Christ from the side of the 
world; the blood and the water flowing from-the side of Christ after His death, are the sign 
of His miraculous transformation (chap. xix.). The carefully-laid linen with the napkin in 
the tomb is a sign of the resurrection rest, peaceful in God; the breath of Christ and His 
breathing upon His disciples signify the communication of the Holy Ghost to His people 
(chap. xx.). The fish in the net betoken the apostles’ converting tho world (chap. xxi.). 

(c.) The Reality or Historic Energy of the ChristologicaX Ideas of the Gospel 

As, in this Gospel, on the one hand, all that is real and historical bears reference to the 
ideal world, and has an ideal, universal significance, so, on the other hand, all the fundamental 
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ideas of the kingdom of God take living form in the actual world. Out of the one ideal 
form of the eternal being of Christ, the Word, come forth the ground-forms of His revelation, 
to manifest Him in the world. In operation, His nature branches into life and light (chap. 
L 4); His nature is love (chap. iii. 16; i. 17) ; His manifestation is glory (the &6(a). 

Over against Him stands, however, the anti-ideal acting of the kingdom of evil, darkness; 
its nature, hatred; its operation, death (chap. viii. 44; xv. 25) ; the manifestation of its chil¬ 
dren involuntary self-condemnation and a going out and extinction in night (chap. xiii. 80). 

The nature and movement of the life in love for the sinful world is grace; the nature and 
movement of light is truth. The light divides the children of light from the children of 
darkness, and this affects the ideal judgment manifesting itself in wrath (chap. iii. 86), as the 
basis of the judgment to come. The children of the light are children of truth and upright¬ 
ness ; the children of the darkness are children of falsehood (chap. iii.). Grace and. truth, 
become personal in the glory of Christ, are the principle of the glorification of life (chap, ii.) 
and of the beginning of that glorification in regeneration (chap. iii.). In their personal ap¬ 
pearance in Christ, they give peace of soul (chap, iv.), abolish sickness and death as a negative 
liberation of life (chap, v.),'nourish the restored life with positive food (chap, vi.), bestow a 
life-awakening life in the Holy Ghost (chap. vii.). The truth leads to freedom in Christ, the 
counterpart of which is bondage (chap, viii) ; to the living knowledge of Christ, the counter¬ 
part of which is blindness; to trustful and obedient following of Christ, the counterpart of 
which is apostasy (chap. x.). 

To believers the grace of Christ unfolds itself as eternal life (chap. x. 28) ; to His friends, 
as the power of resurrection (chap, xi.) ; to the Gentiles, as the power of spiritual exaltation 
to the heavenly life (chap. xii. 24, 82; to the confidential circle of the disciples, as the most 
self-sacrificing love (chap. xiii.). This resurrection is accompanied with the judgment of un¬ 
believers, whose unbelief discovers itself in steady aggravation (chaps, xi.-xiii.). The gra¬ 
cious truth initiates in all the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven : the mystery of the Fath¬ 
er’s house above (chap. xiv. 1-15); the mystery of heaven upon earth, constituted by the 
Holy Ghost (vers. 16-31) ; the mystery of the kingdom of heaven in this life and in the life 
to come (chap. xv. 1-17); and the mystery of the enmity of the world, afcd of the disciples 
victory over the world (chap. xv. 18-xvi. 12). This leads to the glorification of Christ: the 
promise of His glorification in the Spirit (chap. xvi. 12-83) ; the eve of His glorification in 
His sacerdotal prayer (chap. xvii.). The glorification of His passion, and of all the elements 
of His passion (chaps, xviii. and xix.). The glorification of the risen Christ among His own 
(chap, xx.), and through His own in the world (chap. xxi.). 

(d.) The Idealism and the Realism of the Gospel in the Unity of Personal Life . 

We have already remarked that we find the unity of the real and the ideal in personal 
life; hence the unity of this Gospel of the ideal history is in the history of personality. 
Therefore it is that personages, both good and bad, play so significant a part in the light of 
the personality of Christ, the image of the personality of God: On one side, John the Baptist, 
Mary, the disciples, Nicodemus, the man bom blind, Mary of Bethany, Martha, Magdalene, 
Joseph of Arimathea, more especially Thomas, Peter, John; on the other, the Jews, an Annas, 
a Caiaphaa, a Judas, a Pilate. How sharply tod at the same time how delicately are all these 
life-figures marked, and how transparent their meaning 1 

With equal significance is the fermenting, the shaping, the separation of the parties for 
and against the Lord portrayed. 

And hence the same may be said of the small selection of the miraculous acts of the 
Lord. It is in keeping with the character of this Gospel that the miracles of knowledge here 
stand out so prominently (chap, i. 42,48; comp. ii. 25; ii. 19; iv. 17; vi. 70; xi. 11; xiii. 3; 
xvii. 12; xx. 27; xxi. 6; ver. 18; ver. 22). The first miraculous work of the Lord according 
to John stands, entirely in the spirit of the fourth Gospel, at the head: a miracle of the ex¬ 
altation of life to heavenly festivity out of earthly need (chap, ii.); and it is suitably followed 
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by the purification of the temple, as a chiefly moral miracle, foretokening the restoration of 
the temple in the raising up of the real temple (chap. ii.). The second sign of Jesus in 
Galilee is the performance of a cure at a distance, which the Lord sends before to His home as 
a speaking token of His approach. The first miracle in Judea, the healing of the cripple at 
the pool of Bcthesda, is rendered specially significant by its being wrought at a medicinal 
fountain religiously sacred to the Jews, and wrought on* the Sabbath—a doubly mortal offence 
to the “ Jews”—that is, to the Pharisees and the priest party. The first miraculous feeding 
in the wilderness appears here in contrast with the solicitude of the disciples, as the miracu¬ 
lous provision of wine in contrast with the solicitude of the mother; and at the same time it 
marks the turning-point in the life of Jesus, where He strikes clear to the ground the false 
Messianic hopes of the people, to direct their mind to the eternal (chap. vL). The second 
miracle of Christ in Jerusalem, the healing of the man bom blind, again has a twofold offence 
for His enemies; the taking of the pool of Siloaxn, the sacred well of the temple, as an instru¬ 
ment, and the performance of the work again on the Sabbath, notwithstanding his adherents 
had been threatened with the ban. This miracle is intended to bring the issue nearer. But 
the final issue is brought on by the great public miracle of the raising of Lazarus in Bethany 
(chap. xi. 53). This raising the dead from the grave is the crown of all the miracles of Jesu9, 
and the presage of His own resurrection, and of the resurrection of all the dead. 

John has thus recorded few miracles; but by the manner of his record he has made them 
great life-pictures of the wonderful dominion of Christ in the province of personal life. And 
the great discourses of the Lord are likewise an exhibition of the realization of all the funda¬ 
mental ideas of the kingdom of God in the province of personal life, in which He himself 
stands as the luminous centre. 


2. TUB GOSPEL AS THE COMPLEMENT OF THE SYNOPTICAL OOSPELS. 

After this sketch, we must observe the relation of the fourth Gospel to the three preceding. 

If it may be said of each of the Gospels, that it completes in its own way the other three, 
since the whole fout set forth the infinite fulness of the life of Christ in its four grand forms 
(see Leben Jem, i. p. 234; the vol. of this Comm, on Matthew , General Introduction, p. 24-26, 
Amef. ed.), this may evidently be said with special emphasis of the fourth. But beyond this, 
the relation of the fourth Gospel to the Synoptists as a whole must be distinguished. The 
supplemental effect is so important, that it was in various ways explained even by the earliest 
writers. Eusebius (iii. 24) relates the opinion of the ancients, that John intended to confirm 
and complete the three already existing Gospels. And in modern times he is regarded pre¬ 
eminently as the completer [by Ebrard, Ewald, Godet, Wordsworth, and many others]. 

That the fourth Gospel has this office in fact—that John might have been conscious of it 

_and that he had it in view as a thing desired, are probable in the nature of the case; but 

the highest and ultimate design of his writing lay far beyond. The independent, original 
character of the work, as well as his own declaration (chap. xx. 31), establish this. None the 
less stands it true, that we owe to the fourth Gospel not only some of the most weighty facts 
of the life of our Lord, as weil as His most important discourses, but also the exhibition of 
His ministry from the very beginning, the extended accounts of His ministry in Judea, as well 
as an accurate chronological sequence of events, from which it is possible to construct a 
chronological view of the life of Jesus. 

Of equal or greater importance with the extensive supplementing of the first three Gospels, 
is the intensive, the communication of the deepest and highest self-revelations of the Lord, 
and the Exhibition of the whole life of Jesus in the most exalted light of an ideal apostolic 
intuition, as celebrated from Clement of Alexandria (Euseb. vi. 14) to Luther ( w the one true, 
tender, main Gospel; ” see Ltlcke, i. p. 157), and made in recent times an occasion, with some, 
of extolling this Gospel as the only true one at the expense of the Synoptists (Gfrorer) ; with 
others, of holding the synoptical portraiture of Christ a9 exclusively the correct, historical 
view (Weissc). 
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Even in the relation between the fourth Gospel and the Svnoptists as to statements of fact; 
some have endeavored to find such differences as to make this relation an argument now 
against the exact reliability of the Gospel statements, now against the genuineness of the 
fourth Gospel. We recur to this in our discussion of the genuineness. 

Here it must only be remarked, that, with all the elevation of its view of Christ and His 
work, this Gospel does not transcend the three others in their estimate of the Divine charac¬ 
ter of Christ, nor present another, a more spiritual, or a less historical Christ. The fourth 
Gospel's portrait of Christ, as has been already elsewhere remarked, is still a Johannean 
Christ, not a Christian John, no picture of John's fancy in Christlike colors (see Leben Jem , 
i. p. 177} ; for John has taken his representation not from his own life, bift from the depths 
of the life of Christ, though in conformity with his own deep contemplative and ideal turn 
of mind. In his drawing, no mastering subjective conception rides over the objective Mas¬ 
ter, as, in the other Evangelists, no subjective incapacity falls short of representing the objec¬ 
tive Master. 

The truth is, Christ was and appeared so boundlessly rich, that four specifically different 
original minds with different receptivities were needed to set forth the fulness of His revela¬ 
tion in adequate leading forms, each of which is alone in its kind. And thus the fourth 
Gospel could not properly compensate either of the other three with us, though, as the Gospel 
of the full idealization of the real life of Jesus in the perfect personal life of love, it must 
evidently stand as the conclusion, the completion, aud the crown of the Gospel books. 


3. THE OOSFEL IN ITS ANTAGONISM TO GNOSTICISM AND EBIONI8M. 

This import of the Gospel of John with reference to the other three, expresses also its 
permanent relation to Gnosticism on the one hand, and to Ebionism on the other. Irenaeus 
supposed (Adz. Em. iii. 11,1) that John composed his Gospel against the mischief of Gnosti¬ 
cism, particularly against Cerinthus and the Nicolai tans. Epiphanius (Hcer. lviii. 12; Ixix. 
23) and Jerome (Be ziris illust. c. 9) added the Ebionites. The hypothesis of an antignostic 
aim is revived by modern scholars (Grotius, Michaelis, and others [Hug, Ebrard, Alford, 
Heng3tenberg, Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth]. Meyer [p. 43, 5th ed.], on the contrary, 
observes, that the Evangelist nowhere betrays a polemic aim against the opinions of the time. 

It is, however, with this intrinsic polemic character as with the extrinsic supplemental office 
of the Gospel. Though it was not properly the main object of the Evangelist, yet, in a time 
when the germs of Gnosticism and Ebionism so plainly appeared (see the later Epistles of 
Paul, the Second Epistle of Peter, and the Epistle of Jude), he could not but feel his Gospel 
to be an actual argument against both these extremes; and a twofold series of strong asser¬ 
tions unmistakably reminds us, on the one hand, of that allegorical, fantastic idealism which 
could not allow the Word, or the idea-life, to become flesh, because it assumed an essential 
antagonism between matter and spirit (chap. i. 8, 14; vi. 54, 55; xix. 34; xx. 20, 27); and, 
on the other hand, of that realistic spirit of “ the Jews,” which acknowledged no full revela¬ 
tion of the eternal light of the Godhead in this world (chap. i. 11,14; v. 18; vi. 62, 63 ; f 
x. 80; and passim). 

And we may well Buppose th^t the prophetic spirit of the Evangelist was fully aware that 
his Gospel would actually exert this two-edged power against all Gnostic idealism and all 
Ebionistic realism in all times. For this is its effect, constantly beginning anew, and ever 
more powerful the more the Gospel discloses itself; though the consciousness of the Evan¬ 
gelist, reposing in the personal believing contemplation of the person of Christ unfolding its. 
lile for the redemption and glorification of the world, soared eagle-like above the need of an 
anxious attention to extreme views which had been already in principle utterly transcended 
and left behind by the birth of Christ. 

The Christian doctrine of personality has in our day, for the first time, come forward in, 
theology with independent distinctness. In the mighty unfolding of it, to which the pan¬ 
theistic idealism lately impelled the theological mind, and a materialistic realism now impels. 
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it, the importance of this Gospel also must rise, as the consummation of the evangelic history 
in the contemplation of the perfect, world-transforming, personal life. And with this will all 
just elements of the ideal in the world and in the Church, in science, art, and theology, be 
brought more and more into the true light, and instated in their real rights; as, on the other 
hand, under the blessing of this revelation of personality, the real also, the great fact and the 
little incident, the creature, and even matter, must maintain the ideal glow of significance. 
In this view the fourth Gospel will prove itself the Gospel for all the ideal that is misty and 
in love with itself, and for all the real that is dark and imprisoned within itself; * in a word, 
the Gospel of personality called to freedom in the personality of Christ and its personal work 
of love. 

4. THE GOSPEL AS THE CONSUMMATION OF THE EVANGELIC HISTORY AND DOCTRINE. 

Accordingly, the fourth Gospel, in its import with reference to the consummation of the 
gospel history and doctrine, appears to us (1.) as the specific Christian view of John, the pure 
reflection of the character of John; (2.) as the first writing of John, which, in its spiritual 
expression, is perfectly homogeneous with the rest; (3.) as the foundation of the Johannean 
type of doctrine; (4.) as the highest revelation of the life of Christ in the mirror of John’s 
contemplation; (5.) as the first member of the completed apostolic form of doctrine in 
general; (6.) as the type of the future completion of the Christian doctrine, the Christian 
view of the world and of life. 

On the import of the fourth Gospel, see LGcke, Einleitung, p. 158; the citations in Meyer, 
p. 4; Tholuck, Einleitung , p. 0 [Eng. ed., by Krauth, p. 11 sqq.]; Lebcn Jem , i., p. 261 sqq. 

The Gospel of John is much extolled and much abused, as the gospel of the Lord him¬ 
self The spiritual Gospel, said Clement of Alexandria; a mixture of heathenism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, said Evanson; the one true, tender, main Gospel, said Luther; a production 
without value or use for our time, said the Lutheran Superintendent Vogel in Wunsiedel 
(Lttcke, p. 93); the heart of Christ (pectus Christy said Emesti; mystic, confused, tedious, 
a dissolving view, said others; least authenticated, decidedly spurious, mixed with Gnosti¬ 
cism, said the latest opponents; while, since Irenseus, it has remained, for the sons of the 
apostolic spirit, the crown of the apostolic Gospels. 

§ 4. THE GENUINENESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

[The Gospel of John has never been seriously assailed in the Christian Church till the 
nineteenth century. The rejection by the Alogi, of the second century, was a consequence of 
their denial of the doctrine of the Divine Logos, and unsupported by any argument. The 
doubts of Evanson, 1792, Eckermann, 1790, Ballenstfidt, 1812, and others, were superficial, 
and made no impression. But more recently it has become the chief battle-ground between 
the old faith and modern criticism as applied to the documents of primitive Christianity. 
The flret respectable critical attempt to dispute the Johannean authorship, was made by Bret- 
"schneidcr, in his Credibilia de evang . et epist6[arum Johannis apostoli indole et origin «, 1820. 
Since then, its apostolic origin was positively denied with more or less show of argument by 
Strauss, 1885, Bruno Bauer, 1840, Ldtzelberger, 1840, F. C. Baur (the ablest and most formi¬ 
dable opponent of the Gospel), 1844,1847, 1853, &c., and his followers of the Tubingen school 
(such as Zeller, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Lang), also by Schenkel, 1804, Scholten, 
1865, and Keim, 1867. The composition was assigned by these writers to some anonymous 
author of the second century, though without any agreement as to the exact time. The 
nuthor assumed the name of John to give apostolic sanction to his theological system, which, 
according to Baur, is the last and most ingenious attempt to reconcile the supposed antago¬ 
nism of the Jewish-Christian or Petrine, and the Gentile-Christian or Pauline types of Chris- 

* [Lftngo: das Etanfftlium /ftr all is yetrObte, in tick idbsl vtrlicbU IdeaSt, wit fCtr attttjlntiere, in tick selbst nerfan* 
f€Ki Reale,} 
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tianity, and presents an artificial history as the symbolical vestment of ideas. Renan, like 
Weizs&cker (1864), denies only the genuineness of the discourses of Jesus, and admits the 
Johannean composition of the historical portions. He defends this position in a conclud¬ 
ing essay to the thirteenth edition of his Vie de Jesus, 1867. Sec below, p. 81. Schenkel 
also, in his Charalcterbild Jesu (1864, p. 82), admits a basis of Johannean traditions for the 
post-apostolic speculations of the fourth GospeL But these inconsistencies are untenable, and 
must give way to the alternative of a whole truth or a whole fabrication. Strauss, in his new 
Life of Jesus, 1864, exchanges his former mythical hypothesis of unconscious poetic composi¬ 
tion for Baur’s hypothesis of conscious invention, as the only other alternative to the orthodox 
view, and thereby he shows his sound and clear sense. Keim, in his Geschichte Jesu von Nazara 
(Zorich, vol. L, 1867, pp. 146 ff., 1G7 ff.), with all his attempts to mediate between the tradi¬ 
tional view and the Tubingen school, arrives at the same result, but traces the composition of 
John about fifty years higher than Baur. He represents it as the production of an anonymous 
genius, a liberal Jewish Christian of Asia Minor in the age of Trajan (100-117), i . e., almost 
within the lifetime of John. To call such a pseudo-Johannean work by its right name—a 
literary forgery—is, according to Prof. Keim (p. 170), a sign of ignorance, or results from a 
rough nervous constitution! He even doubts that John ever was in Ephesus.—English and 
American divines so far have had too much reverence and common sense, or too little interest 
in such problems, to be affected to any considerable degree by the bold hypercriticism of the 
Continent. But quite recently, it has been reSchoed by some writers in the Westminster 
Betietc, more elaborately by J. J. Tayler, Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, London, 1867, and by Dr. Samuel Davidson, in the new edition of his Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament, Critical , Exegetical, and Theological , London, 1868, 2 vols., 
vol. ii. pp. 823 ff and 857 ff Dr. Davidson, a man of learning, but little judgment, who, in 
his first edition (1848, vol. i. p. 244 ff), had vindicated the Johannean authorship of the 
fourth Gospel against the crude vagaries of LUtzelberger, now openly advocates the subtle 
speculations of the TQbingen school, and assigns the composition of John to an anonymous 
writer about A. d. 150. w This great unknown ” (as he calls the author, p. 449), M . in depart¬ 
ing from apostolic tradition, teaches us to rise above it. He has seized the spirit of Christ 
better than any apostle; and if, like him, we ascend through their material setting to ideas 
that bring us into close contact with the Divine ideal of purity to mankind, we shall have a 
faith superior to that which lives in the visible and miraculous.” This is all idle illusion. 
An anonymous tract, entitled, u Was St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel f ” by a Layman, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, London (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1868, 
takes a similar view, and, after a superficial discussion of the alleged discrepancies between 
the Synoptists and the fourth Gospel, arrives at the conclusion that the latter is the invention 
of some unknown author of the second century, with the exception of those passages that are 
to be found in some one of the other Gospels. But the discrepancies between the antago¬ 
nists of John are far more serious and fatal than the discrepancies between John and the 
Synoptists. In one thing only they agree: in rejecting the Johannean origin of the fourth 
Gospel, and ascribing this sublimest of all literary compositions to an unknown impostor, they 
make it the greatest mystery in the history of literature. All these attacks will pass away 
without being able to u pluck a single feather from the mighty wing of this Eagle,” who sails 
serenely and majestically above the clouds, in full vision of the light of eternal truth.—P. S.] 

On the historical testimony to the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, compare Ltlcke's 
Commentary; Luthardt, Das Johannes-Etangelium ; Tholuck’s Commentary on John; Tho- 
luck’s Glaubw&rdigJceit der evangelischen Geschichte; Guericke, Isagogik , p. 179 [199 ff in the 
third ed. of 1868—P. 8.], Kirchhofer, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons his auf Hierony¬ 
mus, p. 142; the treatise of Schneider, Die Aechtheit des johanneischen Evangeliums nach den 
ausseren Zeugnissen , Berlin, 1854; Heubner, p. 212; and others. 

The evidences of the authenticity of this Gospel begin properly in the New Testament * 
itself; to wit, in John xxi. 24 (see Tholuck, GlauhwurdigJceit p. 276). This testimony is, in¬ 
deed, without subscription, and has become a constituent of the thing to be attested; but it 
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has force from the fact that it passed under the criticism of the early Church, and was ac¬ 
knowledged by it (sec my Leben Jem, i. p. 169). To this add the following consideration: 
The author of the Gospel does not, indeed, name himself; but he repeatedly speaks of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and is designated by the Gospel itself as this disciple, chap. xxL 
24. Of this disciple it is said, in chap. xiii. 25, that he lay on Jesus’ bosom; and the ancients 
named John as this disciple who lay on Jesus’ bosom (Tholuck, p. 6). Again, when the 
power to estimate the apostolic characters shall be further developed, it will undoubtedly be 
perceived that the Gospel of John, the Revelation, and the Epistles of John, stand or fall 
together (and they will stand), as the productions of one clearly distinct mind (see my Ver- 
tnUchte Schri/ten , vol. ii., p. 178 sqq.: “ On the indissoluble connection between the individual¬ 
ity of the Apostle John and the individuality of the Apocalypse ”). The relation of the two 
closing verses to the Gospel is to be treated hereafter. The words olbapeu, or t dXi^r «<mv 
ri fjuiprvpla avrov , are undoubtedly to be considered in any case an addition, probably an inter¬ 
polation of the Ephesian church.* We certainly cannot esteem it any glory to theology, to 
have made the Gospel and the Apocalypse mutually exclusive in regard to authenticity. 
(LQcke: Because the Gospel is Johannean, the Apocalypse cannot be; Baur, the reverse.) 

So early as Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Romans, chap, vii., we find distinct allusions to 
the Gospel (Locke, p. 43) ; and the fact that Papias does not name it, is accounted for by the 
predilection, extolled by himself, for oral tradition, which, in reference to John, he was per¬ 
mitted to enjoy. (See Leben Jesu, i. p. 151.) t Yet, according to Euseb. iii. 89, 8, Papias knew 
the First Epistle of John, and this [in view of the obvious and universally admitted iden¬ 
tity of thought and style in the two compositions] constitutes him indirectly a witness 

* [Comp, the Exrg. JS’olcs on obap. xxi. 24, 25, and Abbot's addition to Smith's Bible Dictionary , ii. p. 1430. Abbot 
justly concludes: **1110 only plausible explanation of vers. 24 and 25 seems to be, that they aro an attestation of the 
trustworthiness of the Gospel by those who first put it into general circulation—companions and friends of the author, 
and well known to those to whom it was communicated; and the only plausible nocount of the first 23 versos of the chapter 
to, that they, are a supplementary addition” [or rather the Epilogue, corresponding to the Prologue, as Dr. Lange 
regards it], “Vhich proceeded directly from the pen, or substantially from the dictation, of tho author of the rest of tho 
Gospel ”-P. 8.] 

t [D*. Lange omits to notioo, in his third odition of 1868, some important data which have oome to light sinoe his 
second edition in 1862. We con now appeal to two or three direct and explicit testimonies of Papias in favor of the 
G os pel of John. These set aside the argument from bis allegod silence , which has been recently urged by 8trauss, Renan, 
Zeller, Hilgcnfold, Volkmar, and others, as a very dangerous argument against the npostolio origin of the same. 
(I.) The first is found in a Latin M8. of the Gospels in the Vatican Library, marked ‘‘ Vat. Alex. No. 14," and dating 
apparently from the ninth century, whore, in a prologue to the Gospel of John, tho following remark ooours: *« Evan¬ 
gel i urn iohannis manifestatum ct datum cst ccclosiis ah iohanne adhno in oorpore constitute, sicut papias nomine hicra~ 
poWanus disripulus iohannis cams in txoUricis [no doubt an error of the copyist for exegelids ] id est in extremis quinque 
libris [i. c., at the close of tho filth book of his lost koyUtv tcvptainay ifqynfoeit] reiulit .” This testimony (which is not 
invalidated by the additional improbable notice that John dictated his Gospel to Papias) was known already to Cardinal 
J. M. Thomasius, who entered it in his collections (Opp. omnia, Rom, 1747, tom. i p. 344; oomp. Aberle in the Roman 
Cathotie Quarialschrifl of T&bingon, 1864, pp. 1-47), but it attracted no attention until it was recently rediscovered in the 
Vatican Library, and brought to notice by the eminent Benediotine scholar, Cardinal Pitra, and Prof. Tisohcndorf; on 
his visit to Rome, March, 1866, who assigns tho Prologue to a writer before tho time of Jerome. (2.) The second testi¬ 
mony which was discovered by Aberle (/. c.) in a Premium to the Gospel of John In the Catena Patrum Graecorum, ed. 
by Corderins, is from on anonymous Greek commentator, who asserts that John, the Son of Thunder, dictated his Goe- 
pel to his disciple Papias of Bierapolis (r£ iavrou peJhjrjj B awiq cvpuory [probably for fcrurx&ryl UparoXirg. 
Although this tradition may have no foundation in fact, it proves, nevertheless, the intimate oonnection of Papias with 
the Gospel of John in the opinion of the ancient Church. (3.) Finally, Irensus, at the dose of his work, Adv. Haer., 
v. 36, $S 1* 2, quotes a passage from John xiv. 2 in such connection with Papias, and other presbyters who had known 
John personally (presbyteri qui Johanncm disripulum Domini viderunt), as to muko it extremely probable that he quoted 
either from the work of Papias, or of the presbyters, who wore still older and better witnesses.—On the other hand, wo 
can make no uso (as Dr. Wordsworth does for another purpose) of the fragment of "Papias" in an Oxford MS. (seo 
Grabe, Spirit. 11. 34, 35, and Routh, JUliquim Sacra, voL, i. 16) on the four Marys (among whom he mentions ** Mary 
Salome, the wife of ZebedfBUs, the mother of John the Evangelist "), for this passage is an extract from a Dictionary or 
Glossary of another Papias, of Lombard, in the twelfth century, as Hofetede de Groot (HasHides, Ac., p, 112 f.) has con¬ 
clusively proved from another copy of the Lexicon Catholicism of the medtoval Papias.—Comp, on these testimonies of 
Papias to the Gospel of John (which have escaped also the attention of Pro! Fisher and Mr. Abbot), the fourth revised 
* and enlarged edition of Tischendor£ Wann warden unsere Evangeiien geschrieben f Leipsig, 1866, pp. 101-118, especially 
p. 118, and P. Hofatede de Groot, Basilides, Ac., Leipsig, 1868, pp. 100-116. The latter closes his discussion with the 
remark : “ Who knows what else may not yet be discovered! But, for the present, the facts adduced are sufficient to 
prove that Tapias was acquainted with the fourth Gospel as a production of John."—P. 8.] 
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also to the Gospel. In Polycarp, too, appear pro oft of intimacy with John (see Tholuck. 
p. 25).* 

If John, according to an established tradition, lived .to the close of the first century, a 
living Gospel, we may be satisfied if we find even in the middle of the second century per¬ 
fectly sure signs of the existence of his Gospel, as we do in the Logos-doctrine of Justin 
Martyr, though the Evangelist is not cited by name (since Justin wrote primarily for the 
West, where the fourth Gospel was as yet comparatively very Httle current) .t On Justin’s 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel, see Ewald, Jahrbucher , 1852-’53, p. 180; Lucke, i. p. 44; 
Meyer, p. 4, and Tholuck, p. 27, with reference to Semisch’s Justin , p. 188. [See also Weiz- 
s&cker, Tischendorf, Keirn, and the article of Prof. Fisher above cited, Essays, p. 46 ff., and 
his addition to Smith’s Dictionary , ii. p. 1488. Even the skeptical Keim, Leben Jcsu , i. (1867) 
p. 138, Admits that Justin knew the Gospel of John, and ridicules the absurd idea of a de¬ 
pendence of John on Justin.—P. S.]. 

These indications further appear in the fact that Tatian, a pupil of Justin, composed a 
work on the Gospels, entitled Diatessaron (8ia Tcatrap&v, one out of four, an expression look¬ 
ing back to the uTTopmqpove vpara of his teacher), which could have had none but our four 
Gospels for its basis; that the Valentinians, toward the middle of the second century, knew 
the Gospel, since even the Valentinian Heracleon accompanied it with a commentary; and 
that the Montanists, in the second half of the second century, appealed to the promise of the 
Paraclete, which involves their familiarity with the Gospel of John. 

Add to these the first new discovery, made by means of the dose of the Clementine 
Homilies found by Dressel, that the author of it (perhaps about a. d. 160) knew the Gospel 
of John, and the second new discovery through the “ Philosophoumena,” edited by Miller 
[1851, and better by Duncker and Schneidewin, 1859.—P. 8.], that even the Gnostic Ba- 
silides, a younger cotemporary of John, knew his Gospel (Tholuck, p. 28, with reference to 
the treatise of Jakobi, Deutsche Zeitschrift , 1851, p. 222)4 

The acquaintance of the Gnostic Valentine and of Marcion (first half of the second 
century) with this Gospel, has likewise become more and more certain. [Comp. Fisher, l. c % 
p. 59 ff., and especially Hofstede de Groot, Basilides , &c., pp. 90-106.—P. S.] 

Nothing more can be desired than such a group of evidences, reaching back, eome to the 
middle of the second century, some to the beginning of it. 

But then, in the second half of the same century, Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Autohjc . 
i). 22) and Irenmus (Adv. Hares . iii. 1) appear as express witnesses for the authorship of John. 
They are followed by a series of the Church fathers, beginning with Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. 

The peculiarity and elevation of the fourth Gospel passed among the ancients, with 
scattering exceptions, for a special seal of its apostolicity. Characteristically, the same cir¬ 
cumstance had that weight with them which to the modern rationalistic criticism makes the 
Gospel preeminently suspicious, or rather gives this criticism occasion for its cavils. 

In the history of this criticism we must distinguish two stages: First, the objections of 

* [Polycarp, a disciple of John, quotes from 1 John It. 8 the passage concerning the mark of Antichrist (Ep. ad 
Philipp c. 7).—P. 8.] 

t According to Volkmar (Utber Justin dSn Mdrlyrtr und tein YerhdUnist zu unserem Evavgclium, Z&rich, 1853), it 
should of course be granted that Justin was ignorant of the fourth Gospel. John writes av*0*v yiwri&ijvai, Justin 
But Justin was free from pedantry; and In Borne, where the Petrine term (1 Peter i. 3.28) was familiar, 
did weU to use it. [That Justin, Apol. i 61, in quoting from memory (as was usual with him) the passage on regeneration, 
John iiL 8-5, uses iv a for yewim, and fiwtktia t£>v tvparwr for fkur. tow 0cou, is not strange if we 
consider that avaytwd*, besides being found in a few MSS., had beoomo the current term for regeneration; that tho 
Pynoptists use 0aw. iw ovpaamr, and that the same Inaccuracy in quoting this very panage occurs frequently in Ire- 
anus, Eusebius, Chrysostom, and other fathers, as has been shown in a learned note by Abbot in his and Hackett’s 
edition of Smith’s Dictionary qf the Bible (1869), ii 1433. Even Jeremy Taylor once quotes the passage inaccurately 
thus: u Unless a man be born of water and the Holy Spirit, he oannot enter tho kingdom of heaven?'—Y. 8.] 

I [On the important testimony of Basilides (A. D. 65-135) brought to light in 1851 with the discovery of the u Fhilo- 
sophumena” of Hippolytus, see the learned and able treatise of P. Hofstede de Groot, of Groningen, written first in 
Ihxtcb, and then enlarged in German: Basilides ale ertler Zeuge fUr Alter und Auloritdt If. T. Ochriflen , insbeson • 
(Lere dcs Johanncsevangdiums , Leipzig, 18U8—P. 8.J. 
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the vulgar rationalism, which we may designate also as Ebionistic. The judgment of its 
critique runs thus: The Johannean Christ is not true enough to have been actual; the Synop- 
tists alone portray the actual and true Christ. Then, the objections of the modern pantheistic 
rationalism, which may, in like manner, be called Gnostic. In its opinion, the Christ of the 
fourth Gospel is too true—that is, a too far developed idea of the ideal Christ—to have been 
actual. The two views agree in establishing a contradiction between the SynoptbtB and the 
fourth Gospel. To the first class belong the Alogi of the ancient day,* and, in our time, 
Evanson (1792), Eckermann, Schmidt, Bretschneider, and others (see Lficke, Comm. L p. 89; 
Guericke, Isagogih, p. 188); to the second, Baur and his disciples. A party which forms a 
bridge between these opposites, finds in this Gospel some things too real, some too ideal, for 
the book to have been genuine (Strauss, Weisse). 

It is remarkable, that Bruno Bauer [not to be confounded with F. C. Baur] makes the 
Gospel to have proceeded from the bosom of the orthodox, poetizing Church; Liltzelberger, 
from the borders of the Church, from the hand of a Samaritan Christian; Hilgenfeld, from 
the bosom of the Valentinian Gnosis. How wanton the confusion of notions sometimes is 
which this negative criticism permits, is shown by the remark of Hilgenfeld, that we have to 
do with an age in which the idea of literary property was wholly wanting. Tholuck, on the 
contrary (p. 6), adduces evidences against literary frauds. And it must above all be borne in 
mind, that the instinctive moral idea, which abhors falsification, and the modern legal idea 
of literary property, are utterly different things. 

For extended demonstration of the genuineness, we refer to the works already cited; to 
Crcdner, p. 261, and others; to the EvangelienJcritik of Ebrard, p. 828 sqq.; the well-known 
critical apologetic treatises on the life of Jesus; the work of Ebrard, Das Evangelium Johan- 
nis und die neueste Hypothec uber seine Entstehung ; and Bleek, Beitrage zur Etangdien-Krit ££, 
pp. 175 sqq. 

[In addition to these works, the following more recent apologetic treatises on the Jo¬ 
hannean question deserve special mention: Prof. Riggenbach (of Basle), on the Testimonies 
for the Gospel of John , Basle, 1865; Prof. Godet (of Neuchatel), Examination of the Chief 
Questions of Criticism concerning John (French and German), Zurich, 1866 ; Prof. Van Ooster- 
zee (of Utrecht), The Gospel of John , four Lectures (Dutch and German), 1867 (English trans¬ 
lation by Dr. J. F. Hurst, Edinburgh, 1869) ; the fourth revised and enlarged German edition 
of Tischcndorf’s valuable book on the Origin of the Gospels (Wann uurden unsere Eton- 
gcllen geschrieben T) Leipzig, 1866 (English translation by W. L. Gage, Boston, 1868) ; Prof. 
Hofstede de Groot (Groningen), on the Testimony of Basilides for the Neto Testament Boohs i, 
especially the Gospel of John (Dutch and German), Leipzig, 1868; Abb6 Deramey, Defense 
du quatrilme bangile , Paris, 1868. See also the Commentaries of LUcke, Tholuck, Do 
Wette (the 5th edition by BrQckner, 1863), Meyer, Luthardt, Baumlein, Asti6, Godet, and 
Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, voL viii. (1866), pp. 56-77. The best English discussions of 
the Johannean question with reference to the attacks of the Tubingen school, are by Prof. 
George P. Fisher, of New Haven, The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel , first published in the 

# (From tbe account of Eptphanins, BmretU L. adv. Alogot , which is almost the only aonree of our information on 
the Alogi (so callod first by Eplphanius, as deniers of the Logos, with a sarcastic insinuation of their unreasonableness), 
it is not clear whether they rejected the divinity of Christ altogether, or simply John’s doctrine of the Logos (i. 1-14). 
lie says, indeed, that they denied tbe Gospel of John, «ai rl>v iv aim? iv ipxi & yTa Adyor (Bmr. liv. c. L) ; bat, 
on the other hand, he closely distinguishes them from the Ehionites, as well as from the Gnostlos. They rejected both 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse, and absurdly ascribed these books to the Gnostic Cerinthns, a later contemporary of John. 
This very fret, however, proves that these books were regarded as ancient at the time of the Alogi, who flourished during 
the Montanist controversy* about 170, and furnishes a strong argument against the position of the Tfibingcn school 
which would put the composition of the Gospel of John down to the middle of the second century. Had the Alogi had 
any idea of Its late origin, they would no doubt have turned it to aooonnt According to Heinichen (De Alogi*, 2Vo- 
dotianis aUjue ArtemonUit, Leipsig, 1829), they rejected merely the Apooalypae, not the Gospel of John. But this is 
irreconcilable with the aooount of Eplphanius, who expressly says (Bmr. 1. c. 8), that if they had oast off the Apoca¬ 
lypse only, there might be some excuse in view of the obscurity of that book; bat since they rejected all the writings 
of John, they showed clearly that they belonged to the antichrists spoken of; 1 John li. 18. They tried to refute John 
with the Synoptists, bnt very feebly. They were also violently oppoeed to the Montan ists, and denied tbe oontiuuanos 
of prophecy and miraculous gifts in the Church.—P. 8.] 
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Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 18G4, and then incorporated in hie Essays on the Supernatural . 
Origin of Christianity , New York, I860, pp. 88-152 (comp, also his addition to Smith’s 
large Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. pp. 1431-37) ; and by H. B. Liddon, in the fifth of his 
B&mpton Lectures on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, London, 2d ed., 1868, pp. 207 ff. For a 
complete list of the polemic and apologetic literature on John, see Meyer, Comm.., 5th ed. 
(1869), pp. 88-41; Ezra Abbot’s addition to W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible , yol. ii. 
(1869), pp. 1487-1439; and Dr. Hurst’s Appendix to his English translation of Van Ocster- 
zee’s Apologetic Lectures on John's Gospel , Edinburgh (1869), pp. 241-246.—P. S.] 

Here it may be suggested, that the criticism which denies the genuineness of the Gospel, 
annihilates itself most effectually by its own internal confusion and contradiction. The 
earlier rationalists make the Gospel of John an obscuration of historical Christianity; the 
later, an ideal amplification and proyisional completion of it. According to one, John existed 
os a Jewish apostle, who is supposed, in a qualified sense, to have written the Apocalypse 
(Baur) ; according to another, the Apostle did not exist at all, at least as the author of the 
fourth Gospel, which was composed by a Samaritan toward the middle of the second century 
(Ltltzelberger). Thus, a Samaritan forged it, according to Lhtzelberger; the Christian com¬ 
munity invented it, according to Bruno Bauer. According to Zeller, Valentinianism grew out 
of the conceptions of John; according to Hilgenfeld, the Gospel grew out of Valentinianism. 

The objections which have been made against the Gospel may be classified as follows: 

1. Supposed historical contradictions with the Synoptists. 

(a.) The different festival journeys of the Lord in John, together with the many incidents 
peculiar to him. Explained by the difference in the character of the Gospels, and by tho 
complemental position of the fourth. 

(b.) The many omissions of John : the Lord’s Supper, the agony in Gethsemane (with 
which the exhibition of the triumphant spirit of Christ in His sacerdotal prayer is supposed 
to be inconsistent). Explained by the fact that the place of the Supper is plainly enough 
marked (chap. xiii. 84), and that there is abundant cause for the strongest alternations of 
experience in the life of our Lord, and the actual occurrence of them in every Gospel by itself. 

(e.) The dates of the last Passover and the death of Jesus. Compare, on this point, this Com¬ 
mentary on Matthew , Special Introd. to chs. xxvi. and xxvii.; my Geschichte des apostol. ZeitaU 
ten, L, p. 09; Tholuck, p. 38 ff. [also the Lit. on the Paschal controversy of the second century], 

(d.) Supposed differences of minor importance. Accounted for by what has already been 
said; especially by the fact, to be emphasized, that the Evangelists have given Gospels, i. e., 
religious, historico-ideal views, each his own, of the gospel history; not chronological prag¬ 
matic reports of events. 

2. Pretended doctrinal differences between John and the Synoptists. The presumption 
that John was a Jewish Apostle, and therefore Judaistic, and that, consequently, he could not 
have written the Gospel, we pass; it falls with the Ebionite hypothesis of Baur. (Comp. 
Tholuck, p. 53.) 

(ff.) Jesus here speaks, in general, chiefy of His person. Answer: He speaks of His per¬ 
son also in the Synoptists; John differs from them only by collecting more especially the 
utterances of the self-consciousness of Jesus. 

(b.) The speculative tone. But this is just what makes John John. Tholuck refers to the 
fact that Plato has written of Socrates in a higher tone than Xenophon ( Glauhcurdigl'eit , 
and Comm. [Krauth’s translation, p. 80]). Heubner finds this doubtful (p. 213). The 
analogy would only be doubtful, if Tholuck had at the same time said that John has Johan- 
neanly idealized the actual Christ, as Plato Platonically idealized Socrates (which Weisse 
holds). We can perfectly maintain the qomplete dependence of John’s view of the objective 
Christ, and yet perceive that John, according to his subjective individuality, has apprehended 
just that which is most distinctive in the objective Christ. Heubner mistakes this truth, and 
would not admit the individuality of John as a factor (p. 213). He is right, however, in 
insisting that Christ was inexhaustibly rich, therefore endlessly manifold, in His self-revela¬ 
tion ; citing Demosthenes as an analogy (note on p. 213). 
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(c.) The difference in the teaching of Christ But there is enough that is Johannean in 
the Synoptists, on the eternal Godhead of Christ, His preexistence, His sole relation to the 
Father (see Matt. iL 15; iii. 3,17; xL 19 and 26-80; xvL 16; xxtL 64; xxviii. 18; Mark i. 
2; it 28; xiL 35; xiiL 26; xvL 19; Luke L 16,17; ver. 76; ii 11, &c.,) and enough that is 
synoptical in John (chap, ii 14; y. 19; vi 3, &c.), to establish the result that the Christ of 
all four Gospels is the same, but that the particular calling of John was to hold forth espe¬ 
cially the spiritual glory of Christ. If in this he has his own mode of representation, he 
need not be found “ dissolving ” because he is solemnly elevated, nor 44 inaccurate ” because, 
as is proper to his solemn style, he soars above logical forms of transition. If, finally, Christ 
speaks in proverbs and parables only in His discourses to the multitude, and, even according 
ta the Synoptists, had other discourses besides, the prevalence of the dialogue and the dis¬ 
course in John argues genuineness, since it corresponds to the different nature of the occasions 
and circumstances. 

3. The mutually exclusive authorship of the Gospel and the Apocalypse. • According to 
Lficke, this does not indeed touch the genuineness of the Gospel; only, the Evangelist John 
cannot have written the Apocalypse, because he wrote the GospeL According to Baur, on 
the contrary, he cannot have written the Gospel, because he wrote the Apocalypse. 

We maintain that the Gospel and Apocalypse require each other. If it be first sufficiently 
considered (a.) that there is an essential difference between speaking <V ra> vot and *V tg> 
rrvtvfjuiTL, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 15; (5.) an essential difference between a historical and an 
apocalyptic, poetico-symbolical work;* (c.) that the Gospel of John has no special eschar 
tology, as the others have; (d.) that the Apocalypse presupposes a kindred Gospel, especially 
the Evangelist and Apostle; ( e .) that the Apocalypse evinces the same theological depth, tho 
same fulness of ideas, the same universal view, as the Epistles of John and the fourth GospeL 
After these considerations* we cannot help concluding, that aU the books attributed to John 
can have been written only by one man; and that one, this unique John, with whose pre¬ 
eminent trait of contemplativeness in the Gospel and in the Apocalypse the contemplative 
character of the Johannean books is in perfect harmony. 

4. Intrinsic difficulties which the Gospel is supposed to present. Particularly 

(<z.) The improbability that such discourses as those recorded by John should be retained 
by the memory. But this objection has never duly considered, that John could as well have 
put down his memorabilia at once during his intercourse with Jesus, as the many, of whom 
Luke speaks (Luke LI). Nor has it further put to the account, that the ways of memory are 
different, and that the memory of the loving worshipper is always tenacious of the words 
kindred to its spirit; and it has confounded the notions of a substantial and a verbal record* 
# That Christ might receive a Johannean coloring in the representation of John, without being 
transformed from a Johannean Christ to a Christian John, is made perfectly clear by the anal¬ 
ogy of the three Synoptists. 

(5.) Wearying repetition and diffuseness. This objection becomes at once a self-accusation 
’ of the critics. The pregnant, the lyrically iterative, in the language of an inspired ideal 
intuition, presupposes yielding harmony and affinity of spirit. 

§ a. THE INTEGRITY OF THE GOSPEL. 

The unity of character of the fourth Gospel, the whole incommunicable spirit of it, is so 
plain, that the hypothesis of the working over by a later hand of an original record by John 
(Weisse, Die Evangelische Geschichte , et al.) y or of the filling out of such a record by interpo¬ 
lations (A. Schweizer, Das Evangdium Johannis), may be passed over (see Leben Jesu, L p. 
197; Luthardt, Die Integiitat). t 


* [Tho remark of Tholuck, p. 11, that “ the Old Testament prophets speak not a whit more impure Hebrew than 
the prose-writers,” mistakes the main point here at issue—to wit, the difference between the states of oonscionsness, in 
which a Hebrew at one time speaks pure Greek, at another, Hebraises.] 

♦ [Luthardt, in tho first chapter of his able work: Dot Johanneische Evangdium nach Miner Bigenth&mlichkeU gt- 
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The genuineness of the 21st chapter of the Gospel remains to be specially considered. 
The 'words of John xx. SO have been supposed to form the evident close of the Gospel; and 
then the 21st chapter itself has been thought to bear traces of spuriousness. Accordingly, 
many who have acknowledged and honored the Gospel, from Grotius to Ltleke, and others, 
have declared against the genuineness of this chapter. (See the list in Meyer’s Comm. [p. 571, 
4th ed.] ). On the contrary, the genuineness of it has been as decidedly vindicated, from Calo- 
rlus to Guericke and Tholuck. According to Meyer, the chapter, excepting the last verse, is 
a supplement to the Gospel of John, which .closes with the 81st verse of the 20th chapter. 
But a supplement can be only an appendix, as Meyer intends, in case the book itself is com- 
pleted according to its plan. Now, a careful estimate of the total structure of the Gospel 
leads to a plan which constitutionally includes the 21st chapter. In this view we distinguish 
the Prologue, chap. L 1-18, the historical Gospel, more strictly speaking, and the Epilogue, 
rhap. xxi. The division of the Gospel, made and pursued in this volume, must justify this 
conception; and we here refer the reader thereto. Even most of the advocates of the genu¬ 
ineness, however, have more recently explained the 24th and 25th verses as a later addition ; 
and again, Weitzel has declared against this ( Studien und Kritiken, 1849, i. 1). We hold 
that, if the interpolation : “ We know that his testimony is true,” be an interpolation of the 
Ephesian church, the rest reveals the hand of the Evangelist himself; since ver. 24 looks 
back to chap. xx. 81, and the proverb in ver. 25, though termed by Meyer an absurd exaggera¬ 
tion, is entirely characteristic of John's contemplation.* 

It is otherwise with the section, chap. viii. 1-ll.f It is, in the first place, established, tl^at 
the section is wanting in a series of the most important codices, B. L. T. X. A., to which 
certainly Cod. Sin., and probably A. and C., are to be added; and that a series of the oldest 
and most eminent fathers, from Origen downward, are entirely silent respecting this section. 
Add to this the fact that the section, at first view, does not improve, but impairs the connec¬ 
tion of the Gospel. We ourselves have hitherto thought there were sufficient proofs that it 
belongs to the day of the great onsets of questionings which the Pharisees made upon the 
Lord on the Tuesday after the feast of Palms (see LUckc, ii. p. 243; Ilitzig, Ueber Johannes 
Markus, p. 205; my Ld>en Jem, ii. p. 952; p. 1222). From this apparent misplacement of the 
section, however, it would not necessarily follow that the passage itself is not apostolic; not 
even that it is not Johannean. Since the other Evangelists have described those onsets, it is 
improbable that the section should have come from them (as, for example, Hitzig places the 
passage in Mark, between chap. xii. 13-17 and vers. 18-27). On the contrary, it is more 
natural to suppose that this Gospel relic belongs to John, or, at all events, to the Johannean 
tradition in Ephesus. The codd. 1,19, 20, put it at the close of the Gospel; codd. 69, 124, 
346, put it after Luke xxi 88. We might well suppose that the latter manuscripts are in the 
right as to the place of the incident, the former as to the authorship of the account We 
think it suitable, however, to recur to the question in the Commentary on the section itself; 

achUdert und trleldri (Nfimberg, 1852, pp. 1-20), satisfactorily defends the integrity of the fourth Gospel against tho 
Tirws of Welsse and Bchweixer, which may he regarded as exploded. But since that time the same error has been 
renewed in a modified form. Henan (FY« de Jitut, 1863) is dirpoecd to regard the narrative portions of John os genuine 
and to acknowledge a historical substratum even in the discourses. Ho accepts asTdstorieal the belief in the reeurreo- 
tion of Lazarus, but turns it into a counterfeit miracle, the result of guilty collusion, wbicb is certainly no better, but 
worse, than the German notion of a mythical poem, or a symbolical vestment of the idea of immortality. In the 13th 
edition of his Fie de Jenu, Paris, 1867, Honan enters for the first time Into a discussion of the Johonnoan question. 
He distinguishes, in the Preface, four views on the subject: (1.) the orthodox, which holds fast to the whole Gospel 
of John as genuine; (2.) the middle position, which recognizes him as the first author, but admits that it has been 
brought into its present shape and form by his disciples; (3.) the critical, which derives it from a disciple of John about 
A. D. 100, and gives up the discourses, but admits a Johannean tradition in the historical portion; (4.) the second 
critical view, which regards the whole as a fiction or historical novel of the second century. He professes to hold the 
third view, and defends It in a concluding essay. Wdxs&cker, who is Baur’s successor in Tfiblngen, (In his UnUrtuch- 
ungtn Zber die cvangeL GttcXicKU, Gotha, 1864; oomp. his notloeof R en an In the Jahrbtocher f&r Deutsche TJtcologit, 
for 1868, pp. 521 ft), substantially agrees with Renan, and divides the authorship between John and one or more of his 
disciples, probably the elders at Ephesus.—P. S.J 

* [Comp, the first foot-note on p. 26.—P. S.J 

t [The genuineness of John viii. 1-11, or mthcr vii. 53-viil. 11, as also of chap. v. 4, with the last clause of ver. 3, is 
purely a question of textual Criticism. See tho Textual Notes in loc.—V. 8.] 
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since, on a more accurate weighing of the critical and historical considerations, the section 
might decidedly maintain its existing position. (On the critical treatises relative to this sec¬ 
tion, compare Meyer, on chap. viii. [p. 320, 5th ed.]). 


$ 6. SOURCES AND DESIGN OF THE GOSPEL. 

The Gospel of John appears the most original of all the Gospels, in that it shows itself 
thoroughly independent of the Synoptical evangelical tradition while yet presupposing it, 
and confirming the essential substance of it. It manifestly rests on the personal memories 
of one of the earliest disciples of Jesus—the most profound and spiritual of all—on whom 
the Lord's exhibitions of himself impressed themselves in indelible lines. 

That John early committed to writing in memorabilia the most important matters of his 
recollection, especially the Lord’s discourses, we may well suppose, though these constituents 
of his Gospel continually became fresh again and clear by the suggestions of the promised 
Paraclete, which cooperated with his enthusiastic love for the Lord. 

But since, by the direction of the dying Saviour, he was made the son of Mary, and Mary 
thenceforth lived with him in his house (see the article Maria , in Winer), and this little 
family, formed under the cross, could have had no more engaging matter of conversation than 
the memory of the Lord, we may doubtless ascribe to Mary a mental share in the gradual 
formation of this slowly maturing Gospel. 

To the memories of the Apostle must be added the experiences of his life, especially the 
friendly and peaceful movements of his apostolic development. How he might thus have 
been led also to his peculiar shaping of his Logos doctrine, is suggested by LUckc’s and other 
treatises on the Prologue. 

To speak now of the design: The Gospel, like Christian worship, which is in this respect 
akin to art, and, like every thing belonging to the Christian Church, must have been pro¬ 
duced primarily for its own sake, as the one spontaneous effusion of the lofty contemplations 
of the Evangelist. If this may be said even of the first Evangelists, and our school-theology 
must be charged with inquiring far too readily and too exclusively for an exterior design, 
while a due .regard to the fervid spontaneity of the four Gospels might cure criticism of 
many prejudices of a lower conception;—all this is true in a very peculiar degree of the 
fourth Gospel. Contemplative minds like that of John must give expression to their expe¬ 
riences and views first of all for their own satisfaction; and if we have understood any thing 
of the nature of John, we cannot wonder that we find five productions of his hand, forming 
at bottom a trilogy of the evangelic, epistolary, and the apocalyptic character in the New 
Testament. 

Yet, as the Christian cultus, with all its art-like character, by no means stops in the idea 
of mere exhibitive art, but builds itself out of the elements of eternally active truth, and 
aims with distinct purpose in efficient enthusiasm at edification, the Evangelists must as dis¬ 
tinctly, and with still more distinct consciousness, have had their objective impulse and their 
practical design. .And the Evangelist John has himself distinctly stated his first and his next 
practical design, chap. xx. 81. His immediate and decisive aim was neither to fight a heresy 
nor to complete the other Gospels. He knew too well that the positive statement of the life 
of Jesus, purely and fervidly given, was itself the most effective polemic (chap. iii. 19), and 
that a round, complete collection of the most significant points in the life of the Lord, set 
forth in orderly succession, would form the most fitting supplement (John xx. 31). 

Nevertheless, this great apostolic presbyter-bishop of Ephesus could not have stood for 
half a century between the opposite germinant motions of Ebionism and Gnosticism, without 
writing his Gospel in the consciousness that it would practically transcend that antagonism, 
nor without, in this conviction, everywhere emphasizing the relevant anti-Ebionistic and anti- 
Gnostic points. The expressly polemic passages in his Epistles (comp. 1 John ii. 18, 22, 23; 
iv. 1 sqq., 2 John), as well as in the Revelation, particularly in the letters to the seven 
churches, give abundant proof that he was fully conscious of the historical and dogmatical 
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points in his Gospel against the heresies of his time, and that he relied upon their operative 
force. And undoubtedly it was his Logos doctrine especially, in connection with the doctrine 
of the historical, personal Christ, which in the second century most effectively contributed to 
the victory of the Churci over both Ebionism and Gnosticism. The doctrine of personality, 
concretely defined by the doctrine of the person of Christ, still ever operates as a two-edged 
sword against all Gnostic and Judaistic distortions of the truth. “ With John, therefore, in 
his Gospel, the person of the Saviour is of supreme importance.” 

The consciousness of supplementing the first three Gospels, which at the time of the 
origin of John's Gospel had already gained a considerable currency among the Christians, 
was likewise natural. The Evangelist may even have been conscious of the twofold comple¬ 
tion, internal and externa 1 , which he furnished; and in that case he surely intended to fur¬ 
nish it. But not in such sense as to be a theological or historical emendator. 

When Clement of Alexandria (according to Euseb. vi. 14) remarks that the other Evan¬ 
gelists have delineated particularly the external history, giving us a tvayytkiop aupanriv; 
and the object of John was to give something higher, a evayyiXiop m*vpaTucov y he unites in 
one expression a partial truth, and a leaning of the Alexandrian turn of thought which must 
not be overlooked. Luther's dictum also, of the M one true, tender, leading Gospel,” needs to 
be reduced to the most strictly qualified sense. All the Gospels are spiritual, pneumatic, each 
in its way; but the fourth Gospel is preeminently the Gospel of the real ideal personality of 
Christ, and as such, in the phrase of Eraesti, the heart of Christ (pectus Christi). 

Clement further states that John wrote his Gospel at the request of his friends; likewise, 
the canon of Muratori, which Jerome ingeniously interpreted thus: that the bishops and 
churches of Asia Minor urged him to write his Gospel against the incipient heresies, and in it 
to make the divinity of Christ distinctly appear. But John hardly needed such a spur; he 
might at most have been hastened by it in the publication of the Gospel. The historical sup¬ 
plementing of the three Synoptists is made prominent, particularly by Eusebius (iii. 24) and 
Theodore of Mopsvestia ( Comment . in Joann.). But if, beyond his delight in a more exact 
statement and essential enrichment of the Gospel history, John had been moved by the desire 
of an external supplementing of the records of his predecessors, the chronological points 
would have appeared still more clearly marked, and the array of facts and events much more 
copious. His object lay on a higher level than this; and so, indeed, did the object of the 
first three Evangelists themselves. 

The modern criticism has come down so low as to represent John in his Gospel, according 
to Strauss, as aiming an indirect polemic against Peter; according to the anonymous Saxon 
work, “ Die Evangdien ,” as intending to glorify himself and put himself in Peter’s place; 
according to the Baur school, a fraudulent writer allowed himself to put forth, in the interest 
of an irenical tendency, a pseudo-Johannean Gospel 1 


§ 7. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION. 

As to the time of the composition of the Gospel: It is the unanimous tradition of the 
ancients (Irenmus, Clement, Origen, &c.) that the fourth Gospel was the last written. We are 
also pointed probably in any case to the time of the Apostle’s residence in Ephesus, which 
cannot yet have begun at the date of the Second Epistle to Timothy, because that Epistle 
shows no trace of John in Ephesus. This date, it is true, must vary according to the view 
taken respecting the time of Paul’s death; we consider the traditional view well authen¬ 
ticated. For Ephesus as the place of composition, we have the authority of Irenmus, and, 
after him, many others. 

According to Epiphanius, John wrote the Gospel at the age of ninety years; according to 
peeudographic traditions [Pseudo-Hippolytus De XII. App.] f he wrote it on Patmos, and 
afterwards published it at Ephesus. Lficke supposes the Gospel to have been written between 
the seventh and the last decade of the first century, and says, only by way of conjecture, not 
before the eighth decade (p. 167). Guericke supposes [3d ed. p. 100] after the Apocalypse 
3 
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[between 80 and 90]. The first reason, however—viz^ that the Gospel is written in purer 
Greek than the Apocalypse — amounts to nothing, since the Gospel was written cV vot, the 
Apocalypse iV nrtCfuni ; that is, the former in the language of conscious communication with 
tbe culture of the world, the latter in the spontaneity of inspired expression in a native 
Hebrew; and as to tbe second reason, the relation of the Gospel to the Gnosis, &c., tbe 
beginnings of the Gnosis appear as early as the Pastoral Epistles. Meyer also supposes that 
the Gospel originated a considerable time after the destruction of Jerusalem, say about the 
year 80 (p. 41). He therewith assumes as probable, that the Gospel circulated for some time 
in a narrower circle of Ephesian friends, and was afterwards published more generally with 
the addition of the 21st chapter. This theory has nothing improbable, in so far as it takes 
the addition to be the finishing of the Gospel itself by the hand of John. 

We take, as betokening a later origin, the publication of the raising of Lazarus (on the 
supposition that the first three Gospels omitted it out of regard for the still living family); 
and the account of Peter’s use of the sword, with mention of his name, as well as the pre¬ 
monition of his martyrdom, chap. xxi. (see my Apod. Zeitalt ., iL p. 419). 

Tbe question, however, arises, whether the passage (chap. v. 2) which speaks of the pool 
of Bethesda with its five porches as if still existing, does not indicate that Jerusalem was yet 
standing when John wrote the account (Apod. Zeitalt ., iL p. 420). Lficke disputes this; and 
Guericke. The preterite ?jv y xi. 18; xviiL 1; xix. 41, proves, of course, nothing against the 
present tense, fo™, v. 2; for in those cases it refers to constant circumstances which most 
outlast the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet the pillars of Bethesda are not a perfectly firm 
support; since we might have here a previously written memorandum, or John might have 
been writing in a general view of Jerusalem as still standing. Withal, there is no similar 
indication of a later date; and as regards the reference to John’s Greek, and to his familiar¬ 
ity with the theology of his time (the Logos doctrine), and with the incipient heresies, a few 
years are, in any case, enough to make him in these respects the author of the Gospel; and 
In Pella and in Dccapolis there was material enough of Greek culture to bring him completely 
to his peculiar point of gospel view, which undoubtedly belongs to his residence in Ephesus. 

That the Gospel belongs before the Apocalypse, ar^L before the Epistles of John, and 
therefore, at all events, in the earliest part of his residence in Ephesus, seems to be especially 
indicated by its missionary leaning in chap. xx. 81. 

It is matter of interest, that the critical Semlcr (like Tittmann) sought to make the fourth 
Gospel the first written of all; while his latest critical descendants put its origin in the mid¬ 
dle of the Bccond century. Another proof of the pretended infallibility of morbid criticism 1 

As to the original home of the Gospel: Not only tradition, but also the spiritual charac¬ 
ter, and its references, point decidedly to Ephesus.* The discourse of Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus, at Miletus, already indicates such antagonisms as the Gospel thrusts through in both 
directions at once; his Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians still more clearly indicate 
the sumo; and, finally, his Pastoral Epistles. The Gospel betokens a more advanced stage 
of thoso antagonisms, and a position of the Apostle’s preaching between the opposite errors; 
tho Epistles and the Revelation exhibit the third stage. Thus, with the place of the Gospel 
in timo between the end of Paul and the end of John, its geographical place also is fixed. 
The Gospel presents to us the Apostle John in Ephesus, while the Epistles and the Apoca¬ 
lypse donoto rather in Ephesus the bishop and prophet of the apostolic Church. 

| 8. SIGNIFICANCE AND MISSION OF JOHN, niS SPIRIT, AND HIS WRITINGS. 

The spirituality and subtilty, the ideality and pure mysticalness of John and his writings, 
throw the whole phenomenon into the background in proportion to the prevailing Petrine 
and Pauline character of the historical Church and her theology. 

* (The unanimous tradition of tho ancient Church dbneorning tho labors of John in Ada Minor, which ovan the 
skeptical school of Dour left untouched, has been quito rooenUy rejectod by Dr. Keim in his Hitdory of Jems qfNmm ra, 
TO). I. (1907) p. 1C1 ft, but ibly defended by Dr. 8tcits in tho Shtdim tut d Kriiikt* for 1868, p. 487.—P. 8.] 
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But, from the background, John has exerted in all ages the mightiest influence on the 
course of the Church. This influence is far from being fully appreciated. In the ancient Church 
it found a concrete embodiment in the Johannean school, whose import is yet forther to be 
understood. Ignatius, Irenams, Hippolytus, and others, arc the earliest members of a spirit¬ 
ual family, which perpetuated itself in the British missionaries, in the Culdees, in the me¬ 
diaeval intellectual life of the Abbey of St. Gall. 

In the Middle Age it was John who, in his writings, comforted and supported the Church, 
when, under the corruptions of the hierarchy, she was tempted to despair (see Gieseler, 
Church History, 2d vol. 2d part, p. 357, Germ. ed.). At the same time, it remains curious 
that the popes have not ventured to name themselves after Peter, but have freely called them¬ 
selves after Paul and John. With the twenty-third John this self-judgment of an unsus¬ 
pecting estrangement of spirit reached an extreme. The less they read John, the more they 
called themselves after his name in dark, deep reverence for the mysterious patron. 

It cannot be wholly accidental that most of the forerunners of the Reformation bore the 
name of John; though even the Reformers, with all their deeper study of theology, have not 
yet quite reconciled themselves to the whole John, as we see from their posture toward the 
Apocalypse. And if, taking such a position as Paul took between Peter and John, they have 
introduced the transition to a Johannean age, the fact that the fourth Evangelist in particular 
has formed the rock of offence to modem criticism (comp, also Gdthe’s opinion of the 
Apocalypse), may nevertheless be a proof that we are as yet none too near that age. In any 
case, Schelling’s construction of the three ages of the Christian Church will maintain its 
validity as an utterance of divinatory insight, which, of course, is exposed to much misinter¬ 
pretation (comp, my Apost. Zciialt ., ii. p. 650 [and the Amer. ed. of Comm . on Romans , pp. 1 
and 2, note] ); and it has long since been perceived that the Gospel of John forms the cul¬ 
mination of the evangelic history, as theology will more and more acknowledge that John’s 
type of doctrine forms the consummation of the apostolic theology. 

The saying among the disciples in the apostolic age must prove itself the truth in the 
higher sense : This disciple docs not die 1 

i 9 . TOTAL VIEW OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY ACCORDING TO TIIE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

Since the Gospel of John forms the complement of the Synoptical Gospels in respect of 
regular chronological order, the historical view of the life of Jesus must be completed on the 
.basis of John. We give the result of our labors in the following sketch: 


Introduction: The Antecedent History of the Life of Christ. 

The eternal antecedents of Christ. The Logos and His function; John i. 1-5. His 
history in the Old Covenant, represented by the testimony of John; vers. 6-18. The temporal 
antecedents of Jesus. Synoptists : Luke and Matthew. Luke : The genealogy of Jesus 
from Adam to Christ; chap. iii. 23-38. Matthew : The genealogy from Adam to Christ; 
chap. i. 1-17. Luke: The announcement of Jesus; Gabriel, Zachariah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
John; chap. L 1-80. Matthew: The announcement; Mary and Joseph; chap. i. 18-25. 
Parallel to Luke L 

I. The Childhood of Jesus. 

John : The birth of Christ, and the relation of His birth and operation to the natural 
birth; chap. i. 1-14. Luke : The journey to Bethlehem, and the birth of Jesus. The holy 
night, and the shepherds; chap. ii. 1-21. Matthew : The wise men from the East, and the 
flight into Egypt; chap. ii. 1-19. The presentation of Jesus in the temple, and the resi¬ 
dence in Nazareth; Luke ii. 22-40; Matt. ii. 20-23. Jesus at twelve years of age; Luke 
ii 41-52. 
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IL The Announcement of Christ bt John the Baptist. The Manifestation of 
Christ. From the Appearance of the Baptist to the First Public Attendance 
of Christ at the Passover, 781 A. TJ. C. The Accrediting of Christ bt John 
and by Himself down to the First Passover. 

The testimony of the Baptist concerning Christ in genera], connected with the baptism; 
John i. 15-18.—The baptism of Jesus at the Jordan in the parallels: Matt iii 1-17; Mark L 
1-11; Luke iii 1-88.—The testimony of John concerning Jesus before the rulere of the Jews, 
that He is the Christ; John L 19-28.—Parallels: The temptation; Matt iv. 1-11; Mark i. 
12,18; Luke iv. 1-18.—The testimony of John concerning Jesus before His disciples. The 
first disciples of Jesus. The return of Jesus to Galilee. The marriage at Cana. The jour¬ 
ney to Capernaum. The first public visit to the temple at the Passover in the year 781. 


HL The Public Appearance of Christ amidst the enthusiastic Greetings of His 
People. From the Passover of 781 to the Feast of Purim in 782. 

a. The First Ministry of Jesus in Judea , down to the Imprisonment of John the Baptist . 

Sojourn in Jerusalem. Kicodemus. Baptizing in the country of Judea. The repeated 
testimony of John the Baptist; John i. 29—iii. 86. 


b. The First Ministry of Jesus in Galilee. 

The transfer of the ministry of Jesus to Galilee. Jesus in Samaria, and the Samaritan 
woman. The removal of the residence of Jesus from Nazareth to Capernaum. The healing 
of the son of an imperial officer; John iv. 1-54. Parallels: The return of Jesus to Galilee. 
Jesus thrust out of Nazareth; Luke iv. 16-81; Matt. iv. 12; xiii. 58; Mark i 14-16.—Resi¬ 
dence of Jesus in Capernaum, and ministry there. The demoniac in the synagogue; the 
mother-in-law of Peter; Peter’s draught of fishes; the calling of the first disciples; Matt iv. 
12-22; viii 14-17; Mark L 14-88; iii. 9-12; Luke iv. 81-18 (44); v. 1-11. 


c. The Three Great Missionary Tours of Jesus in Galilee. The Mountain Tour , the Sea Tour , 

the Tour through the Cities. 

The first journey of Jesus through the country of Galilee (the mountain region). The 
sermon on the mount and in the plain. The healing of the leper; Matt. iv. 23-viii 4; Mark 
i. 85-45; iii 12,18; Luke v. 12-16; vi. 12-49.—The return of Jesus from the tour of Galilee. 
The centurion at Capernaum. The followers. The second sermon on the sea. The voyage 
to Gadara, and the return; Matt viii 5-13,18-84; ix. 1; chap, xiii; Mark iv. 1-41; v. 1-21; 
Luke vii. 1-10; viii. 4-15, 22-89; ix. 57-62.—The return of Jesus from His journey to 
Gadara. The crowd. The paralytic. The calling of Matthew. Particular conflicts with 
the Pharisees and the disciples of John. A series of miracles; Matt. ix. 1-84; Mark ii 1-22; 
v. 21-43; Luke v. 17-39; viii. 40-56.—The preparation for the third tour, through the coast 
cities. The selection of the twelve apostles. The instruction to the apostles; Matt. ix. 85- 
x. 42; xL 1; Mark iii 14-19; vi. 6-16; Luke vi. 12-16; ix. 1-6.—The journey of Jesus 
through the cities, and the apostles’ going before. The woman who was a sinner. The 
fame of Jesus. The son of the widow of Nain; Matt. xi 1; Mark vi 12, 13; Luke vii 
11-17, 86-50; viii 1-18.—The message of John the Baptist from prison; Matt xi. 2-19; 
Luke vii 18-85. 
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IV. The Time of the Appearance and Disappearance of Jesus under the Perse¬ 
cutions of His Enemies ; or, His Banishment and Flight-like Pilgrimage. From 
the Feast of Purim in 782 to the Palm-Day before the Pasboyer of 788. 

a. From the Feast of Purim to the Feast of Tabernacles^ 782. 

Jesus at the feast of Purim in Jerusalem. His conflict with the hierarchy, and their first 
attempt to institute capital process against Him; John y. The return of Jesus to Galilee. 
The account of the execution of John the Baptist. The first feeding of the multitude in the 
wilderness. Christ's walking on the sea; John vi. 1-21; Matt. xiY.; Mark vi 14-66; Luke ix. 
7-17.—Discourse of Jesus in the synagogue at Capernaum on the manna from heaven. His 
rebuke of chiliastic Messianic hopes in Galilee. The turning back of many of His followers; 
John vi. 22-71.—The Passover not attended by the Lo*d in the year of the persecution, and 
the occurrences connected therewith; John vi 4; Luke x. 88-42; Matt xv. 1, 2; comp. xxi. 
1-8; xxvi. 18, 86; xxvii. 67.—The accusation of the Lord in reference to the plucking of the 
com; Matt xiL 1-8; Mark ii. 28-28; Luke vi. 1-6; John vii. 1.—The healing of the man 
with the withered hand; Matt xii. 9-21; Mark iii. 1-6; Luke vi 6-11.—The decisive public 
contest of the Lord with the Pharisees of Galilee. The healing of the deaf and dumb demo¬ 
niac. The (second; comp. Matt. ix. 84) public culmination of the miraculous power of 
Jesus. Of the sin against the Holy Ghost. The second demand of a sign from heaven; 
comp. John ii 18. The family of Jesus. The banquet in the house of the Pharisee. The 
crowd. Warning against the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and against covetousness. The 
delivery of parables on the sea; Matt. xii. 22-60; xiii. 24-80, 88-68; Mark iii 20-85; Luke 
viii 18-21; xi. 14-64; chap. xii.—Accounts of persons returning from the feast concerning 
the unfortunate Galileans whom Pilate had slain in the temple; Luke xiii. 1-9.—The healing 
of the crooked woman: another miracle on the Sabbath; Luke xiii. 11-17.—The deputation 
from Jerusalem, taking the Lord to task for the free conduct of His disciples. The removal 
of Jesus: His wandering through the borders of Phoenicia and through Upper Galilee to 
Gaulonitis, on the other side the sea. The Oanaanitish woman. The deaf and dumb. The 
second miraculous feeding. The crossing to the western coast of the sea of Galilee; Matt 
xv.; Mark vii. 1-37; viii. 1-10.—Public hostility to Jesus at Magdala, and His return across 
the sea to the mountains of Gaulonitis. The healing of a blind man in the eastern Bethsaida. 
The confession of Peter, and his horror of the cross; Matt. xvi.; Mark viii. 11-ix. 1; Luke 
ix. 18-27.—The transfiguration; Matt. xvii. 1-18; Mark ix. 1-18; Luke ix. 28-36.—Healing 
of the lunatic; Matt xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 87-46.—Homeward journey of 
Christ through Galilee, and His brethren's proposal that He join the pilgrimage to the feast 
of Tabernacles. Refusal of Jesus, and His secret ascent to Jerusalem, to appear there, not as 
a pilgrim, but as a Prophet; John vii. 1-10; Matt xvii. 22, 28; Mark viii. 81, 82. 

6. From the Feast of Tabernacles to the Feast of the Dedication in 782. 

The sadden appearance of Jesus in the temple during the feast of Tabernacles. He 
accuses His enemies, before all the people, of seeking His life, and announces His departure; 
John vii. 10-86.—Jesus begins to announce the antagonism between the Old Testament sym¬ 
bolism of the temple and the reality of the New Testament salvation in Him. His testimony 
of the living fountain in opposition to the Pool of Siloam. Futility of the design of the 
Sanhedrin to imprison Him; John vii. 87-62.—Jesus the light of the world, in opposition to 
the lights and the torch festival in the temple; John viii (1-11 *) 12-20.—The more distinct* 
announcement of Jesus, that He intended to take His departure from the Jewish people; 
John viii. 21-80.—Flash of a chiliastic expectation among the people at Jerusalem. Dis- 

* [See remark* cm yen. 1-11 in the section on the Genuineness, and the passage in its place in the Commentary. I 
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course of Jesus on the distinction between the true freedom and the true bondage, and on the 
distinction between the faith of Abraham and the seeing of Christ ;• John viii. 81-50.—Heal¬ 
ing of the man bom blind; John be.—Jesus gives the false shepherds of Israel the marks of 
the true shepherd, and presents himself as the True Shepherd, ready to lay down His life for 
His sheep; John ix. 40, 41-x. 1-21.—Last appearance of Jesus in Capernaum. Conduct of 
the disciples respecting the primacy; Matt. xvii. 24-xviii. 5; Mark ix. 83-87; Luke ix. 

46- 49.—Peril of offences; Matt, xviii. 6-11; Mark ix. 88-50; Luke xvii. 1, 2.—Departure of 
Jesus from Capernaum, and intimation of the apostasy of a great mass of His people; Luke 

xiii. 22-80.—Intrigues of the Pharisees; Luke xiii. 81-85.—Banquet in the house of a 
Pharisee. The dropsical man. Address of the Lord to the guests; Luke xiv. 1-24.—Multi¬ 
tude following Jesus on His departure. His warning to undecided followers; Matt. xix. 1, 2; 
Luke xiv. 25-35.—Reception of Publicans and sinners. Fellowship of the disciples of Christ. 
Parables; Matt, xviii 12-85; Luke xv. 1-xvii. 10.—Hindrance to Jesus’ journeying through 
Samaria; Luke ix. 51-62.—Sending of the seventy disciples, and the recurrence of Jesus to 
His labors in Galilee; Matt, xi 20-30; Luke x. 1-16.—Journey of Jesus through the border 
country between Galilee and Samaria to Perea; Luke xvii. 11-19.—Return of the seventy. 
The narrow-hearted Scribe, and the good Samaritan; Luke x. 17-37.—Jesus’ first sojourn in 
Perea, and His labors there; Matt. xix. 1, 2; Mark x. 1; Luke xvii. 20-xviii 14. 

c. From the Feast of Dedication in 732 to the Palm-Day before the Passover in 783. 

Jesufe at the feast of Dedication in Jerusalem. Last attempt of the Jews to make Jesus 
chime in with their chiliastic expectation; tempting Him; John x. 22-40.—Second and last 
sojourn of Jesus in Perea. Treatment of divorce; children brought to the Lord. The rich 
youth; John x. 40-42; Matt. xix. 3-xx. 16; Mark x. 2-82; Luke xviii. 15-80.—Raising of 
Lazarus in Bethany; John xi. 1-44.—Definite decree of the Sanhedrin to put Jesus to death, 
and secret sojourn of Jesus in Ephraim till His last pilgrimage to the Passover; John xL 

47- 57. 

V. The Decisive Yield mo of Jesus to the Messianic Enthusiasm of His People. 
From the Palm Festival to the Feast of the Passover in the Year 783. 

Journey of Jesus to Jericho, and His intercourse with the pilgrims to the Passover. Re¬ 
newed announcement of His crucifixion. Ambition of the family of Zebedce. Healing of 
the blind men at Jericho. Zaccheus. Parable of the ten servants and the ten pounds in¬ 
trusted to them; Matt. xx. 17-34; Mark x. 32-52; Luke xviii. 81-xix. 1-28. Saturday : 
Banquet in Bethany, and the anointing. Treason; John xii. 1-11; Matt. xxvi. 6-16; Mark 

xiv. 8-11; Luke xxii. 1-6. Sunday: Triumphal entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem; John xii. 
9-18 ; Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-11; Luke xix. 29-46. Monday: The great day of the 
Messianic dwelling and administration of Jesus in the temple. Cursing of the fig tree. 
Purifying* of the temple. Keeping holy the temple. Exercise of His office of teacher, and 
miraculous cures, in the temple. The hosanna of the children, objection of the Pharisees, and 
Christ’s vindication (the Greeks, and the voice from heaven; John xii. 19-86. See the pas¬ 
sage in the Commentary. It is hard to fix the precise moment of the appearance of the 
Greeks); Matt. xxi. 12-22; Mark. xi. 12-19; Luke xix. 45-48. Tuesday: End of the Old 
Testament theocracy. The withered fig tree. Attempt of the Sanhedrin to crush the Lord 
by its authority. Consequent ironical temptations on the part of Pharisees, Sadducecs, and 
Scribes. Great counter-question of Christ. Great discourse of the Lord against the Phari¬ 
sees and Scribes. Woes against Jerusalem, and departure from the temple. The widow’s 
mite; John xii. 87; Matt. xxi. 10-xxiv. 2; Mark xi. 20-xiiL 2; Luke xix. 47-xxi. 6. Tues¬ 
day night , Wednesday: Jesus looking back upon the temple from the Mount of Olives in the 
circle of His confidential disciples. Announcement of the judgment of God, the destruction 
of the Holy City and the temple, and the end of the world. Parables of the Ten Virgins 
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and the Talents. The final judgment; Matt. xxiv. 3-xxv. 46; Mark xiii 3-37; Luke xxi. 
7-36. Wednesday: Retirement of Jesus into secresy. The Evangelist John's review of the 
ministry of the Lord; John xii. 37-60; Luke xxi. 87, 83. 

VL Treason of the People of Israel against their Messiah. The Decree of the 
High Council. The Paschal Lamb and the Supper. The Parting Discourses. 
The Passion, Death, and Burial of Jesus. From the Passover to the End of 
the Great Passover {Sabbath. 

Introduction to the passion of Jesus. Distinct announcement of Jesus, that He should 
suffer at the Passover. Contemporaneous decree of the Sanhedrin (two days before Easter, 
Tuesday evening, the day of the decisive rupture) to put Him to death, but not at the Pass- 
over. The ordering and preparation of the paschal supper; Matt. xxvi. 1-5; vers. 17-19; 
Mark xiv. 1, 2; vers. 12-16 ; Luke xxii. 1, 2vers. 7-18.—The feet-washing. The paschal 
supper. Institution of the Holy Supper. Parting discourses of the Lord. Sacerdotal 
prayer. Exit to the Mount of Olives; John xiii-xvii.; Matt. xxvi. 20-35; Mark xiv. 17-81; 
Luke xxii. 14-39. 


a. Jesus in Qethsemane . 

The struggle and victory in His inward passion; John xviii. 1-12,13; Matt. xxvi. 86-46; 
Mark xiv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 39-46.—Jesus in Qethsemane before His enemies. The traitor. 
Free surrender of Jesus. Guarantee of the disciples, and their flight; Matt. xxvi. 47-56; 
Mark xiv. 43-52; Luke xxii. 47-53. 

b. Jesus before the Spiritual Court {Sanhedrin). 

Jesus before Annas and before Caiaphas. The false witnesses. Christ the true witness, 
with the confession that He is the Son of God. The denial of Peter, and his repentance. 
The first mocking of the Lord, and the final hearing; John xviii 13-27; Matt, xxvi 57-75; 
Mark xiv. 53-72; Luke xxii 54-71. 


c. Jesus before Pilate . 

Leading of Jesus away to the Prtetorium, and end of Judas; John xviii 28; Matt, xxvii. 
1-10; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxiii. 1.—Jesus before the secular tribunal. The threefold accusa¬ 
tion of sedition, blasphemy, and treason. The three hearings: before Pilate, before Herod, 
and again before Pilate* The three great forebodings i tho jealous tumult of the Sanhedrin ; 
the dream of Pilate’s wife; the sayiug, that Jesus is the Son of God. The three attempts at 
rescue: Barabbas; the scourging; tho last remonstrance of Pilate. The three rejections of 
Christ on the part of the Jewish people: Christ offered with Barabbas; Christ declared inno¬ 
cent by Pilate’s washing of his hands; Christ crowned with thorns. The hand-washing of 
the Gentile, the self-imprecation of the Jews. The three condemnations: delivery to the 
mercy of the people; to scourging; to death. Threefold mockery of the Lord: in His own 
raiment before the High Council; in white before Herod; in purple before Pilate. Sentence 
of death; John xviii 28-xix. 16; Matt, xxvii 11-31; Mark xv. 1-20; Luke xxiii. 1-25. 

d. Jesus on Golgotha. 

The leading of Jesus away to Golgotha; John xix. 16,17; Matt, xxvii. 31-33; Mark xv. 
20-22; Luke xxiii 26-88.—The crucifixion. The seven last words. The signs of divinity.. 
The signs of judgment, or the scoffing and the beginnings of trembling after the uproar. 
The signs of faith. The signs of turning; John xix. 17-30; Matt, xxvii. 33-56; Mark xv. 
22-41; Luke xxiii 83-49. 
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e. The Burial on Good-Friday Evening. 

The new disciples. The old female disciples. The sepulchre. The burial; John xix. 
81-42; Matt xxvii. 57-66; Mark xv. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 60-56. 


VTL The Resurrection, or the Glorification of the Lord. 

a. The Resurrection and the Appearances of Jesus in Judea. 

The resurrection, and the first announcement of it to Magdalene and the women; John 
xx. 1-18; Matt xxviii. 1-10; Mark xyi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-12.—Announcement of the 
resurrection of Jesus among His enemies; Matt xxviii. 11-15.—The walk to Emmaus. Peter; 
Mark xvi. 12,18; Luke xxiy. 18-85.—First appearance of Christ in the circle of the apostles 
on the first Sunday eyening,; John xx. 10-28; Mark xyi 14; Luke xxiy. 86-44. Second 
appearance of Jesus on the second Sunday eyening in the circle of the apostles. Thomas; 
John xx. 26-81. 


b. The Appearances of Christ in Galilee. 

First appearance of Jesus in Galilee in a company of apostles; John xxi. Second appear¬ 
ance of Jesus in the midst of a great company of disciples, as yaledictory to the larger body 
of disciples in Galilee, or His people at large; Matt xxviii 16-20; Mark xyi 15-18; Luke 
xxiy. 45-49. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

c. Last Appearance of Jesus in the Circle of His Apostles in Judea. The Ascension. 

Walk to the Mount of Olives, and ascension; Mark xvi. 19, 20; Luke xxiy. 50-53. 
Comp. Acts i 1-12. 

d. The Spiritual Return and Eternal Presence of Christ in Eis Church. 

Christ with His people alway, even to the end of the world; John xxi 15-25; Matt 
xxviii. 20; Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxiy. 51. Comp. Acts i. and ii. . 

Observation. —John unites his peculiar selection of facts for points of view, which distin¬ 
guishes his arrangement of the Gospel, with the closest chronological sequence. With the 
Synoptists the interest in facts induces greater deviation from chronological order. In regard 
to Matthew and Mark, we refer to the Introductions. In our construction of the Gospel his¬ 
tory, some of the greatest changes of chronological order occur in Luke. The shaping of 
facts in Luke proceeds from his interest to exhibit the whole life of Jesus as a wandering, 
which had its goal at Jerusalem, and which the Evangelist viewed as a teaching of salvation 
in facts and the acts of the Lord (see Acts x. 87, 88. Comp, my Leben Jesu , iii. p. 845 sqq.). 
Matthew exhibits the gospel fulfilments of the Old Testament in great stadia; Mark the vic¬ 
torious conflicts of the gospel; John presents general gospel views of the moral universe in 
the light of the person of Christ; Luke, the gospel pilgrimages. The pilgrimage of Maiy 
•forms the centre of the first chapter. The pilgrimage of the parents, and of Jesus at twelve 
years, to the temple, is the issue of the second. In the third, John is a pilgrim on the Jor¬ 
dan, and the people make pilgrimage to him; so at last does Jesus. The history of the 
temptation also (chap, iv.) stands here under the particular aspect of a caravan; hence proba¬ 
bly the transposition of the second and third temptations.* After this, Jesus journeys from 
His home in Nazareth to Capernaum. But in Capernaum He does not stay; the preaching 
and healing itinerancies through Galilee begin. In schools, on ships, at custom-stands, in 
harvest-fields, on mountains, the Lord unfolds the riches of His divine-human gentleness and 
'kindness. The three pilgrimages through Galilee, also, Luke so transposes as to make the 
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voyage to Gadara the close (chap. viii.). And then, in the ninth chapter, Jesus, in the calling 
of the twelve apostles, and in the transfiguration, prepares himself for the great pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The journey begins, the seventy disciples in advance. • Now the Evangelist dis¬ 
tinguishes for us the several parts of the journey of Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem. These 
parts, put together without regard io chronological relations, form a grand panorama of the 
pilgrimage of the faithfid in the kingdom of God, or a representation of saving truth in 
facts; chap. x. 88-xviii. 80. The end of the journey is the progress of Jesus to Jerusalem; 
chaps, xviii. 81-xix. 48. Here is most graphically painted the progress of Jesus over the 
Mount of Olives; and among the parables which the Lord now delivers in the temple, Luke 
gives prominence to that of the lord of a vineyard travelling into a far country; the disciples 
should flee to the mountains before the destruction of Jerusalem; they should lift up their 
heads in the last judgment, and escape all its terrors. The passage of Christ to Golgotha 
becomes, in Luke’s hand, a significant pilgrimage amidst the lamentations of the daughters 
of Jerusalem. The female disciples, who ministered to the Lord and aided in His burial, are 
female Galilean pilgrims. Even one of the chief appearances of the risen Lord we find, in 
Luke, interwoven with a journey of the disciples from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and the ascen¬ 
sion is the end of a pilgrimage of Jesus with His disciples to Bethany. With this principle 
of arrangement, on the basis, no doubt, of existing memorabilia (see Luke i. 1, and Schleier- 
macher’s Luka *), Luke united the spirit of the Pauline type of doctrine in the form of Gre¬ 
cian culture; and in his human conception of the Divine kindliness and spiritual beauty of 
Christ he set points of gentleness, grace, compassion, foremost, especially in contrast with 
Pharisaic pride and self-righteousness. On these two subjects compare the admirable 
remarks [of Dr. Van Oosterzee] in the Introduction of the Commentary on Luke. 

On the synoptical relations of the Gospel, should be further compared the Synopses of De 
Wette and LOcke, Tischendorf [Robinson, Strong], and others, and the modem works on the 
life of Jesus, especially that of Pressel. Also the Harmony of the Gospel*, by Lex. 


$ 10. FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND DIVISION OP THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

The fundamental idea of the Gospel is this: Christ, as the eternal, personal Word, is the 
personal basis of the world; its foundation of love, which branches into life and light, and 
the primal nature and form of which all things, by their symbolical formation, testify. 
Therefore also Christ, as the Life and Light of the world, breaks victoriously through the dark¬ 
ness of sin in the world, till He becomes incarnate, and thence, till His glorification, to redeem 
the world. And since the perfect glorification of Christ is the perfect redemption of the 
world, the operation of His redemption in the world must perfect itself in the glorifying of 
the world—that is, in His advent, which makes the world the Father’s house. Accordingly, 
the whole Gospeh falls into three parts: (1.) Concerning the pre-historical glory of Christ, or 
His pre-historical advent and His manifestation; the prologue, chap. i. 1-18; (2.) Concern¬ 
ing the historical glory of Christ, or His victory in conflict with the darkness; the gospel 
history in the strict sense; chap. i. 19-xx. 81; (8.) Concerning the post-bistoric&l glory of 
Christ over His Church, and in it, or His second advent; chap. xxi. 

The subdivisions arrange themselves as follows: 

L The Prologue, Chap. i. 1-18. 

1st Section. —Christ in His eternal essence and life, and His position between God and the 
world; vers. 1-5. 

(1.) The personal Word (Christ) in His eternal essence and lift as related to God; 
vers. 1, 2. 

(2.) As related to the creation; ver. 8. * 

(8.) To the world and to.mankind in their original constitution; vcr. 4. 

(4.) To the world in darkness; ver. 5. 
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2d Section .—The personal Light, or Christ, in His pre-historical advent in the world, espe¬ 
cially in His Old Testament advent, testified by the Old Covenant as represented by John 
the Baptist. 

(1.) The representative of the advent of Christ, John the Baptist; vers. 6-8. 

(2.) The coming of Christ into the world as to its general groundwork and its histori¬ 
cal development; ver. 9. 

(3.) Relation of Christ to the world, and conduct of the world toward Him, or the 
general groundwork of His advent; ver. 10. 

(4.) Relation of Christ to Israel, and conduct of Israel toward Him, or the imperfect, 
symbolical advent; ver. 11. 

(5.) Gradual breaking forth of Christ into the world in the distinction of the elect 
from the less susceptible, constituted (a,) by faith, as the beginning of the real 
advent; ver. 12; (b .) by the sanctification of births, and birth from God. Devel¬ 
opment of the real advent; ver. 18. 

2d Section.’— Incarnation of the Logos. Appearance of the real Shekinah among the faithful; 
vers. 14-18. 

(1.) Incarnation of the Logos, or the absolutely new birth. Appearance of the real 
Shekinah; ver. J.4. 

(2.) Testimony of John in general; ver. 15. 

(8.) Experience of believers, or grace; ver. 16. 

(4.) Antithesis between Moses and Christ, the law of the Old Testament and Christian¬ 
ity, in their authority and work; ver. 17. 

(5.) Antithesis between the whole old world and Christ in their relation to God; 
ver. 18. 


IL The Gospel of the Historical Manifestation of Christ, or His Self-Revela¬ 
tion and His Victory in Conflict with the Dareness of the World, Chap. i. 
19-xx. 81. 

1 $t Section .—Reception which Christ, the Light of the world, finds in His life of love among 
the men akin to the light, the elect; chap. i. 19-iv. 54. 

(t.) John the Baptist and his public and repeated testimony concerning Christ (before 
the rulers of the Jews and his disciples); Jesus, accredited as the Christ, attested 
the Son of God, the eternal Lord, and the Lamb of God; vers. 19-84. 

(2.) The disciples of John and the first disciples of Jesus. Jesus acknowledged as the 
Messiah, the King of Israel, who knows His Israelites, and also knows the “Jews;” 
signalized by miraculous discernment of spirits, personal characters becoming mani¬ 
fest in His personal light; vers. 86-51. 

(3.) The kindred and friends of the Lord* and the first miracle of Jesus at Cana, as the 
earnest of the glorification of the world, and as the first manifestation of His glory. 
Christ transfiguring the earthly marriage feast into a symbol of the heavenly; chap, 
ii. 1-11. 

(4.) Jesus the guest in Capernaum, and the pilgrim to the Passover. The purification 
of the temple, as a prelude of the redeeming purification of the world and reforma¬ 
tion of the Church. Christ the true Temple. The sign of Christ: The destruc¬ 
tion of the temple and the raising it again. The first spread of faith in Israel, and 
Christ the Knower of hearts; vers. 12-25. 

(5.) Jesus in Jerusalem, and Nicodemus as a witness of the first powerful impression 
of Jesus on the Pharisees. The conversation of Christ with Nicodemus by night 
concerning the heavenly birth as the condition of entrance into the kingdom of 
God. Symbolism of the water, the wind, and the brazen serpent; chap. iiL 1-21. 

(6.) Jesus in the Judean country, and the spread of His baptism, with the faith of the 
people. Last testimony of the Baptist concerning Christ; Christ the true'Baptist. 
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The bridegroom of the Church, who comes from heaven (the real Song of songs); 
vers. 22-86. 

(7.) Jesus at Jacob’s well. The woman of Samaria. Christ the Fountain of Life, the 
Fountain of Peace. The white harvest-field, or the field of earth and the field of 
heaven. The sowers and the reapers. The faith of the Samaritans, a presage of 
the universal Spread of the gospel; chap. iv. 1-42. 

(8.) Residence of Jesus in Galilee, and believing Galileans in particular. The noble¬ 
man. The miracle of distant healing, as a second sign; vers. 48-54. 

2 d Section. —Open antagonism between Christ, as the Light of the world, and the elements of 
darkness in the world, especially in their proper representatives, unbelievers, but also in 
the better men, so far as they still belong to the world; chaps, v. 1-vii. 9. 

(1.) The feast of the Jews and the Sabbath of the Jews, and their observance of it: 
killing Christ. The feast of Christ and the Sabbath of Christ, and His observance 
of it: raising the dead. Offence of the Judaists in Jerusalem at the Sabbath-heal¬ 
ing of Jesus, and at His testimony concerning His freedom and His Divine origin 
(and besides, doubtless, at His outdoing the Pool of Bethesda). First assault upon 
the life of Jesus. Christ the true Fount of Healing (Pool of Bethesda), the Glori- 
fier of the Sabbath by His saving work, the Raiser of the dead, the Life as the 
vital energy and healing of the world, accredited by John, by the Scriptures, by 
Moses. The true Messiah in the Father’s name, and false messiahs; chap. v. 

(2.) The Passover of the Jews, and the manna of the Jews. The Passover of Christ, 
ver. 62, and Christ the Manna from heaven. Miracle of feeding in the wilderness. 
Miracle of the flight and escape over the sea, wherein Christ withdraws himself 
from the chiliastic enthusiasm of earthly-minded admirers, and hastens to the help 
of His disciples. Decisive declaration of Christ. Offence of His Galilean admirers 
and many of His disciples at His refusing to give them bread in the sense of their 
chiiiasm, and presenting himself in His Spirit with His flesh and blood as the 
Bread of Life; chap. vi. 1-65. 

(3.) Apostasy of many disciples. Incipient treason in the circle of the twelve. Con¬ 
fession of Peter; vers. 66-71. 

(4.) Approach of the feast of Tabernacles, and offence of even the brothers of Jesus at 
His refusing to go to it. Christ, the object of the world’s hatred; Christ’s time, 
and the time of the worldly mind; chap. vii. 1-9. 

8d Section. —Ferment in the contest between the elements of light and darkness. Formation 
of parties, as a prelude to the maturing opposition between the children of light and the 
children of darkness; chaps, vii. 10-x. 21. 

(1.) Fermentation and party division among the people in general, (a.) Christ, the 
Teacher and the One sent from God, in opposition to the human rabbinical office, 
and in agreement with Moses. His earthly descent, in opposition to descent from 
heaven. His opponents, who would kill Him, in contradiction with Moses. The 
Prophet of God, intending to return to God; vers. 10-86. (5.) Christ, as the Dis¬ 
penser of the Spirit, the real Siloam with its water of life. Increasing ferment in 
the people; vers. 87-44. 

(2.) Fermentation and parties in the High Council; vers. 45-53. 

(8.) Christ, the Light of the world, the real fulfilment of the Jewish torch-light festivi¬ 
ties, as against the pretended seers, the false lights, in Israel. The adulteress, and 
Christ’s sentence. His ideal appearance into the court of the Jews, and the two 
witnesses. The judges shall come into judgment. A twofold lifting up of Christ 
at hand. Appearances of yielding, or a great vacillation toward faith; chap. viii. 
1-80. 

(4.) Christ the Liberator, as son of the house, in distinction from servants; the One 
sent from God, as against the agents of the devil; the Eternal, and the Hope of 
Abraham, as against the bodily seed of Abraham; or: the Liberator of Israel, the 
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Adversary of Satan, the Hope of Abraham. A great swinging from faith to unbe¬ 
lief. Attempted stoning; vers. 81-59. 

(5.) Christ the Light of the world, over against the blind; healing of the man bom 
blind on the Sabbath, with the symbolical cooperation of the temple spring of 
Siloam. The day of Christ, and Christ the Light of this day. The light of the 
blind, a judgment on the blindness of those who pretend to see. Symbolism of the 
light, the day, the day’s work. The ban, or the incipient separation; chap. ix. 

(0.) Christ the fulfilment of all symbolical shepherd life; the truth of the theocracy 
and the Church, (a.) The Door of the fold, as against the thieves, (b.) The True 
Shepherd, as against the hireling and the wolf. (« c .) The Chief Shepherd of the 
great twofold flock. The symbolical communion and the real communion, or the 
symbolical and real ban.—The fermentation in its utmost intensity; chap. x. 1-21. 

4 th Section. —Separation between the friends and the enemies of Christ, the children of light 
and the children of darkness; chap. x. 22-xiii. 80. 

(1.) Contrast between the unbelievers in Judea, who would kill the Lord, and the 
believers in Perea, with whom He finds refuge. Feast of the Dedication. Last 
collision between the false Messianic hope and the working of the true Messiah; 
quickly followed by stoning. The true and the false dedication of the temple. 
Christ the Son of God, the true realization of the deified or Messianic forms of the 
Old Covenant; chap. x. 22-42. 

(2.) Contrast between the believing and unbelieving Jews of Judea and Jerusalem at 
the grave of Lazarus. Christ devoted to death in consequence of His raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. Symbolism of day’s work, and of sleep. The resurrection 
of the dead; chap. xi. 1-57. 

(3.) Contrast between fidelity and apostasy in the circle of the disciples themselves. 
The life-feast over Lazarus, the eve or fore-fe3tival of the death of Jesus: tho 
anointing; chap. xii. 1-8. 

(4.) Contrast between the homage of the pious Jews and feast-pilgrims and the Chief 
Priests and their party, who consulted to destroy His friends also with the Lord. 
The Prince of Peace, and the palm-branches; vers. 9-17. 

(5.) (a.) Contrast between the worshipful heathen Greeks from abroad and the major¬ 
ity of the Jewish people who fell away from Christ in unbelief, and occasioned His 
withdrawal into concealment. Symbolism of Hellenism, the Jewish Passover, the 
corn of wheat. Glorification through the suffering of death, or the spiritual self- 
sacrifice of Jesus in the temple; vers. 20-86. ( b .) Contrast between self-hardened 
Israel, and the longing, susceptible world, or the retirement of Christ, and the 
Evangelist’s review of His official ministry; vers. 87-50. 

(6.) Return of Jesus from concealment, in love to His own. Division in the circle of 
the disciples themselves. Perplexity and trembling of the faithful. Exclusion of 
Judas. Christ’s washing His disciples’ feet an exaltation of ministering lordship: 
symbolism and establishment of brotherly discipline in the Church. Actual ex¬ 
cision of the adversary from the discipleship of Jesus; chap. xiii. 1-30. 

5 th Section.— The Lord in the circle of His friends, the children of the light, opening and 
imparting to them the riches of His inner life, and thereby consecrating them vehicles and 
mediators of His own life, to enlighten and glorify the world, and unite this world and 
that which is to come; the heaven opened; chap. xiii. 31-xvii. 20. 

(1.) The clearly pronounced opposition between this world and that which is to come, 
and its mediation through the new institution of Christ (the Holy Supper, as) the 
ordinance of brotherly love. Earnest greatness of this opposition, expressed in the 
announcement of Peter’s denial. Glorification of Christ, and the New Covenant. 
The new commandment, the exaltation of the law, and of the opposition between 
the departure of Christ and the remaining of His people in the world; chap. xiii. 
81-38. 
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(3.) Opening and revelation of heaven (the heavenly home), by the revelation of the 
heavenly Christ in the present world. The glorification of the world to come> 
which was to arise from His departure, and His union with His disciples in the 
Spirit Under the starry heavens. Christ the Way to the Father’s house; chap, 
xiv. 1-31. 

(3.) Glorification of the present world. Brought about by the judgment, and by the 
abiding of the disciples in the love of Christ, and by their influence upon the 
world, for which He would send His Spirit upon them. Between the burning gar¬ 
den fires in the vale of Kedron. Christ the Vine. Exaltation of the noble plant, 
and its culture. Exaltation of friendship and joy. Proving of the spiritual life 
of the disciples against the hatred of the world. Victory of the Holy Ghost in 
them over the world. Development of Christianity through the Holy Ghost. The 
holy excommunicated state of the children of God; chap. xv. 1-xvi. 15. 

(4.) Higher union of the eternal world and the present world in the New Testament 
Easter and Pentecost. Glorification of Christ through the Holy Ghost, uid of the 
Father through Christ. The going and returning of the Lord. The watchword of 
the Church: “ A little while.” Symbolism of suffering, of birth-pangs, and birth- 
joys. Good-Friday sorrow and Easter joy in the life of the Lord and in the life 
of the Church; chap. xvi. 16-27. 

(5.) Glorification of the departure of Christ by His glorious coming from the Father 
into the world; vers. 28-88. 

(6.) The high-priestly intercourse of Christ for His own, a prayer for the glorification 
of His name even to the glorification of His people and the world, even to the dis¬ 
appearance of the world, as world, to the honor of the Father. Christ the Truth 
and Fulfilment of the Shekinah and all manifestations of God in the world, in Hi9 
self-sacrifice for the world. Glorification of prayer, of mental crises, of sacrifice. 
The heavenly goal; chap. xvii. 

6 th Section .—The Lord in the circle of His enemies, as the light invaded by the darkness; 
the sublime Judge, or the personal Tribunal, when He is judged; triumphant in His 
outward surrender; carrying out judgment to the victory of light and salvation; chap9. 
xviii. and xix. 

(1.) Christ as the Tribunal of the Light amidst the confused nocturnal quarrel of the 
world against and about His person; over against His betrayer, His arresters, His 
violent defender. The majesty of the Betrayed in contrast with the nothingness 
of the betrayer; voluntariness of the suffering in contrast with the powerlessness 
of the arresters; the reference to the decree of the Father in contrast with the un¬ 
lawful help of Peter. The repudiation of the violent act of Peter, and the vanity 
and insignificance of employing violent means for spiritual ends; chap, xviii. 1-11. 

(2.) Christ in contrast with Annas and Caiaphas. Clearness of the Lord, over against 
the inquisition of the high priest and the abuse from the servant The two disci¬ 
ples in the high priest’s palace, and the wavering, falling Peter.; vers. 12-27. 

(3.) Christ in contrast, with Pilate. Conduct of Pilate in reference (a.) to the first 
charge, that Jesus was a malefactor; (b.) to the charge that Jesus aspired to be 
King of the Jews; (e.) to the charge that Jesus had made himself the Son of God. 
—Decided fall of Pilate, when Jesus was accused of being an insurgent against the 
Emperor.—Kingdom of Jesus in opposition to the kingdom of this world. Sym¬ 
bolism of the Roman Empire. Jesus King in the realm of Truth. Acquittal of 
Jesus. Choice of the murderer Barabbas. Jesus in the crown of thorns and the 
purple robe. Judgment of Jesus upon Pilate. Pilate conceals his defeat in the 
disguise of disdain. The sentence of death; chap, xviii. 28-xix. 16. 

(4.) Christ on Golgotha, the Light of salvation, or the glorification of the curse of the 
old world. Christ the cross-bearer. The Crucified in the midst of crucified. The 
superscription: “ The King of the Jews,” a motto of contempt, turning itself into 
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a motto of honor. The booty of the soldiers, also, a fulfilment of Scripture. The 
appointment of departing love. The last draught. The word of victory: u It is 
finished 1 ” vers. 17-30. 

(5.) Christ the glorification of death, Life in death itself. The corpse of Jesu3, a dark, 
evil omen to His enemies, a mysterious resurrection-omen to His friends (a sign that 
He was the true paschal Lamb, and that something wonderful would come to pass 
in Him), a decisive reanimating omen to the undecided disciples. The honorable 
burial in the garden, and in the new rock-hewn sepulchre. Premonitions of the 
victory of Christ; vers. 81-42. 

7 th Section .—Accomplished victory of Christ over the world and the kingdom of darkness, 
and His manifestation in the circle of His own. Christ proves His victory by banishing 
the last remnants of darkness, of sadness and unbelief from His people, and making them 
certain of His resurrection; chap. xx. 

(1.) How tile risen Lord, by the signs in the grave, prepares His disciples for the signs 
in His life; vers. 1-10. 

(2.) How He turns the disconsolateness of Mary Magdalene into blessed peace, and 
makes her the messenger of the resurrection; vers. 11-18. 

(3.) How Christ delivers the circle of the disciples from their old fear, and raises them 
by the breathing of His Spirit to the presentiment of their apostolic calling; vers. 
19-23. 

(4.) How Christ puts to shame the unbelief of Thomas, and turns the doubting disci¬ 
ple into the most joyful confessor; vers. 24-29. 

(5.) Purpose of the facts of the Gospel: testimony concerning Christ, and life in Hb 
name; vers. 80, 31. 

HI. The Epilogue. The Post-Histobical Woke of Christ in the Would, till its 
Perfect Glorification, or the Second Coming of Christ ; Symbolically Present¬ 
ed in the Particular Portions of the History of the Resurrection, Chap. xxL 

(1.) The manifestation of the risen Saviour on the sea of Galilee as a type of the future 
relation and conduct of Christ with Hb apostolic Church in this world; vers. 1-14. 

(2.) The continued working of Christ in His Church, represented by the office, the 
walk, and the martyrdom of Peter, or the fortunes of the Church in her predomi¬ 
nantly official and external character; vers. 15-19. 

(3.) The continued working of Christ in His Church, represented by the office, the 
spiritual life, and the patriarchal age of John; or the fortunes of the Church in her 
predominantly inward character, and her immortal spiritual life; vers. 20-23. 

(4.) The testimony of John and the testimony of the Church. The endlessness of the 
gospel history; vers. 24, 25. 

For other arrangements, see Luthardt’s Commentary, “ Disposition and Construction* p. 254. 


S n. literature on the gospel of JOHN. 

For the general exegetical works on the Bible, or on the New Testament, which embrace 
the Gospel of John, see the Introduction to the New Testament prefixed to the Gospel of 
Matthew in thb Commentary; also, for the literature relating to the four Gospels, and for the 
general homiletical works. 

The exegetical and homiletical literature relating to the ‘ Gospel of John by itself, may be 
found in Lilienthal, BiUischer Archivarius , Konigsberg, 1745, p. 265 sqq.; Walch, BiUioth , 
iheol.y 4th part, p. 646; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literature i. p. 248; ii. p. 118 sqq.; Sup¬ 
plement, pp. 88,175; Danz, Universal- Wbrterbuch der theol. Literature P- 460, and Supplement, 
I. p. 54; Zimmer, Handbibliothek der theol. Liter, dee 19 ten Jahrhunderts } pp. 10, 69; Hertwig, 
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Tabdlen tur Einleitung in's E. Test., Berlin, 1855, p. 19; Guericke, Isagogik, p. 169 [3d ed., 
pp. 188,189]; Tholuck, Commentary [Amer. ed., p. 49]. 

The most notable expositors are: Among the fathers, Origen [Commentaria in Evang. 
Jeannis], Chrysostom [Homilies LXXXVIH in Joh. Evang.; Engl, transl. in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers, yoIs. xxriii. and xxxyi., 1848-’52; Cyrillus Alex., Comment . in Ex. 
Joh.], and Augustine [Tractatus CXXIV in Joh. Eoang., practical homilies, see Opera , 
Tom. iii, P. ii., pp. 290-836, ed. Bened., Paris, 1658; transl. in the Library of the Fathers, 
Oxford, 1848-’49, 3 vols.]; * of the Roman Catholic expositors, Erasmus, Maldonatus, Este, 
Cornelius a Lapide, and the recent Ad. Maier (1845, 2 vols.) [Messmer, 1860, Bisping, 1865]; 
of the Reformers, Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, Calvin, Beza, Chemnitz [d. 1586], &c.; of 
the seventeenth century, J. Piscator [1613], Hunnius [d. 1603], Grotius (d. 1645], Cocceius 
[d. 1669]; of the eighteenth, Lampe {Comm, in Evang. Joh. [1st ed., Amsterdam, 1724- , 2G, 
8 vols. 4to.; a work of immense erudition and Calvinistic orthodoxy]), Bcngel (Gnomon ); 
of the nineteenth, Lficke [1st ed., 1820-’24; 3d ed., 1840-’48, 8 vols.; • an exegetical master¬ 
piece], Olshausen [1st ed., 1882; 4th ed., by Ebrard, 1862; the English translation from an 
older edition], Baumgarten-Crusius [1843—’45], H. A. W. Meyer [1884 ; 5th ed., 1869], De 
Wette [1837; 5th ed., revised by Bruno BrQckner, 1863, much enlarged and improved]; 
Tholuck [1827; 7th ed., 1857; Engl, translation by Ch. P. Krauth, Philad., 1859, from the 
6th ed., with additions from the 7th]; Luthardt, Das Johanneische Evangdium , 2 parts, 1852. 
More recently has appeared: E. W. Hengstenberg, Das Evangelium des heil. Johannes , Berlin, 
3 vols., 1861-’C3 [2d ed., 1867 ff. Engl, translation, Edinburgh, 1865, 2 vols.—To these 
must be added: H. Ewald, Die Johanneischen Schriften ubersetzt und erUdrt , Gott., voL i., 
1861; W. Baumlein, Comm, uber das Evang. d. Joh., Stuttgart, 1863 (grammatical and brief) ; 
C. H. A. von Burger, Das Evang. noth Joh. deutsch erkldrt , NOrdlingen, 1868; and the excel¬ 
lent French works of J. F. Asti6, Explication de Vexangile sdon St. Jean, Genfcve, 1864, and 
F. Godet, Commentaire sur Vexangile de St. Jean, Paris, 1865, 2 vols.—P. S.]. 

As practical expositions, Tholuck mentions O. v. Gerlach, N. T., 2 parts; Stier, Beden 
Jem, 4th part; Fr. Besser, Bibclstunden uber das Evangelium Johannis [1851, 4th ed., I860]. 
To these we add: S. J. Baumgarten, Auslegung des Evangdiums Johannis, Halle, 1762; Mich. 
Wirth, Das Exangdium des Johannes erldutert, Ulm, 1829; Fickenscher, BibUschpraktische 
Auslegung des Evangdiums Johannis , Niimberg, 1831; Diedrich, Das Evangelium Johannis , 
Leipzig, 1859; Heubner, Praktische ErUdrung des N. T., vol. ii. The Homilies on the Gos¬ 
pel of John, delivered by Fr. Schleiermacher in 1823 and 1824, published by Sydow, in 2 
parts, Berlin, 1887, are to be especially noted. 

As to the separate portions of the Gospel: The 11th chapter has been treated in sermons 
by Fr. Wilhelm Jul. Schroder, first series, Elberfeld, 1853; various sections in the Bremen 
Post, by Dr. Mallet, vols. L and ii.; Reichhelm, Christus die rechte Speise und der rechle Trank, 
sermons on chaps, iv.-vii., Frankfurt a. d. O., 1857; Schmieder, Das hohepriesterliche Gebet 
tensers Herm Jem Christi, 20 Meditations, Hamburg, Agency of the Rough House. Also the 
sermons: M Wir sahen seine HerrlichJceit” Berlin, 1853, treat in good part the Johannean text. 

On the Evangelist and his Gospel there are: Herder, Von Gottes Sohn, der Wdt Heiland, 
naeh Johannis Evangelium, 1797; Kleuker, Johannes, Petrus, und Paulas als Christologen, Riga, 
1785; K. M. L. KOster, Der Apostel Johannes naeh der Entstehung, FortbUdung, und Vollendung 
seines christlichen Lebens dargestelU, Leipzig, 1838; Da Costa, De Apost . Joh. en eigne Schriften, 
1831; Herwerden, Het Evang. van Joh., 1851; also t]je article, “John the Apostle,” by Dr. 
Ebrard, in Herzog’s Eneydopesdia, and the same article in Zeller’s Biblisches Wdrterbuch fur 
das christliche Volk, Stuttgart, 1856. 

On the Johannean type of doctrine, we have: Schmidt, De theologia Joannis Apostoli, ii. 
piogr.. Jena, 1801; Frommann, Der Johanneische Lehrbegriff \ Leipzig, 1889; K. R. Kostlin, 
Der Lehrbegriff des Evangdiums und der Briefe Johannis, Berlin, 1843; Hilgenfeld, Das Evan- 
gdium und die Briefe des Johannes, Halle, 1849, in the spirit of the ultra criticismNeander, 


# [Oomp. Catena Anna: Commentary on the Four Gospels, oollcetod out of the vorks of the Fathers, by 8. Thomas 
Aqniaas, fourth vol. 8t. John. Oxford, 1845.—P. 8.] 
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Schaff, and Lange, in the doctrinal sections of their Histories of the Apostolic Age. [C. P. 
Schmid, Bibl. TheoL de* N. T., 2d ed., Stuttgart, 1859, pp. 588-617 (abridged translation by 
G. H. Venables, Edinburgh, 1870, pp. 519-552); E. Reuss, Histoire de la theoL chretienne , 
Strasburg, 1860, ii., 869-600; Weiss, Der johann. Lehrbcgriff, Berlin, 1862; Beyschlag, DU 
ChrUtologU de* N. T., Berlin, 1866, pp. 65-107; van Oosterzee, Theology of the New Test ., 
transl. by M. J. Evans, London, 1870, pp. 872-415.—P. S.] 

The apologetic literature on John has already been mentioned, pp. 28 f. 

Poetical Literature: A. E. FrShlich, the celebrated Swiss poet, Da* EvangcUum St. Johan- 
nU f, in Liedem, Leipzig, 1885 ; A. KOttgen, Lacarus, a religious drama, in A. KOttgen’s Ge- 
dichte, edited by me, Essen, 1889. [The poetical paraphrase of Nonnus, in Migne’s Patrol, 
Tom. xliii.; Adam of St Victor, Poem on the Four Evangelists ( Jucundare , plebsjtddi •), and 
De Joanne Evangelista, in which the famous description occurs: Volat avis sine meta, &c. (in 
DaniePs The*. hymnol. y Tom. ii, 166; in Mone’s Lat. Hymncn de* MittelaUers , iii., 118, and in 
Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry , p. 71). Bishop Ken has a long poem on St. John in his Chris¬ 
tian Tear , new ed., London, 1868, pp. 28 ff.—P. S.] 

[English Literature on the Gospel op John. —The commentaries which cover tho 
whole Bible, or the New Testament, have been mentioned in the American edition of Mat¬ 
thew, pp. 18,19, and more fully in that of Romans, pp. 51, 52. Alford (Greek Test., vol. L, 
ed. 6, 1868) is brief, critical, sound, and judicious; Wordsworth (5th ed., 1866) is reverent, 
patristic, fanciful, unequal, and avoiding rather than solving difficulties. Canon B. F. West- 
cott (who, in his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, ch. v., very ably discusses the char¬ 
acteristics of the fourth Gospel) is preparing a work on John for the forthcoming u Speaker’s 
Commentary.” Besides, we have translations of Lticke, Olshauscn, Tkoluck, Stier, and 
Hengstenberg. A translation of Meyer is'announced.—The special English literature on 
John is mostly of a popular and practical character. Hutcheson, Exposition of John, Lon¬ 
don, 1657 (highly spoken of by John J. Owen in his Comm. on John, p. iii.); Archbishop 
Sumner, A Practical Exposition of the Gospel of St. John , London, 1885; 8d ed., 1888; R. 
Anderson, do., London, 1841, 2 vols.; James Ford, The Gospel of St. John Illustrated from 
Ancient and Modem Authors, London, 1852; John Cumming, Salbath Evening Readings on St. 
John, London, 1855 ; F. D. Maurice, Discourse* on the Gospel of St. John , Cambridge, 1857; 
J. C. Ryle, Practical Exposition of the Gospel of John, London, 8 vols., 1868 ff.—America has 
produced several useful popular commentaries on the Gospels, including that on John, by 
Barnes, Jacobus, Ripley, Owen (new edition, 1866), Whedon, and others.—Of Albert Barnes’ 
Notes on the Gospels, which are especially adapted for Sunday-schools, and have an immense 
circulation both in Great Britain and the United States, a revised edition appeared shortly 
before his death (1870).—Comp, the Literature supplied by Mr. Ezra Abbot to the article 
John, Gospel of, in Hackett’s and Abbot’s edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. 
(1869), pp. 1437-89. For special dissertations and sermons on single chapters and verses 
of John, see James Darling’s Cydopadia Bibliographica, i., pp. 1058-1166.—P. S-l 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN* 


i. 

THE PROLOGUE OF TIIE GOSPEL. TriE ETERNAL PRE-EXISTENCE OF CIIRIST. HIS 
UNIVERSAL RELATION TO THE WORLD AND MANKIND, AND 1118 THEOCRATIC AD¬ 
VENT IN ISRAEL; OR, THE (OLD TESTAMENT AND NEW TESTAMENT) INCARNATION 
OF THE LOGOS. 


Chap. I. 1-18. 


INTRODUCTORY THEOLOGICAL AND UOMILETIO OBSERVATIONS. 


The Evangelists Matthew and Luke give us the 
history of the childhood of Jesus, and indicate 
His divine descent with few words in the mirac¬ 
ulous story of His birth. But their eye in this 
is mainly upon the human or, in the narrower 
sense, historical antecedents of Jesus, his pedi¬ 
gree : Matthew, from a predominantly theocratic 
point of view, tracing the line to Abraham; Luke, 
from the more general human point of view, 
tracing it to Adam.f 

As an offset to this exhibition of the human 
genealogy of Christ, John signalizes his eternal 
origin, as well as his eternal advent, in the eter¬ 
nal prse-existenco of the divine, personal Logos. 
In the two relations together [the human and the 
divine], we see how the word of Mioah concern¬ 
ing the Ruler out of Bethlehem, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting, 
is fulfilled (Mi. v. 2). 

John, therefore, has this in common with Mark, 
that he introduces Christ according to His human 
nature, in His historical maturity and prepara¬ 
tion, after John the Baptist, His forerunner. 

• [Codd. 8ln. and Vatic., the two oldest, have simply: kata 
I tMmr (B.—»*n)r). So Tischond. in the 8th ed. Later MSS. 
read myy. Kara 'IWkk. (so Griosb., L&chm.), or r6 Kara T. 
cvoyy&tor, or ayiov riayytfAtor, etc. —P. 8.] 

t(Comp. Cbryaoetom: “ The other evangelists begin with 
Christ’s incarnation in time; St. John with his eternal gone* 
nation.” Augustins (Traetatus xxxvi. in Johannis Eeang. 
c 8, $1.): ' The other three Evangelists walked as it were 
en earth with oar Lord as Man (lamptam cum homine Domino 
is Nt» ambulabant) and said but little of his divinity. 
But John, as if he found it oppressive to walk on earth, opened 
kb treatise so to speak with a peal of thunder. . . To the snb- 
ttnity of this beginning all the rest corresponds, and he speaks 
of our Lord’s divinity as no other.” Godot, Qommentaire, I 
p. 143: u Chaquc Evangelist ctUre en matihre dt la manibrs la 
wtiemM appropri/e A V esprit dt sa narration. Mitthieu veut 
dmomtrer It droit dt J'sns au trine thbocratiqut U commenct 
par ink g n 'alogit. Marc rCdign kj souvenirs: il se jeltt sans 
unrde in m*dL im ren a, (in media* res, or madias in res, is the 
proper phrase). Lnc pretend lcrire tint histoire propre.me.nl 
MU: it rend compU dans son priambult dt ses sources et de sa 
nUko&tr—V. S.J 

4 


With Matthew he shares the theocratic point of 
view (vers. 11, 12); with Luke, the universal 
(vers. 9, 10); but he rises above all in pointing 
out a Christological theocracy and universality 
of the incarnate Logos, which in its one manifes¬ 
tation embraces time and eternity, heaven and 
earth, and unites Deity and humanity. 

The Johannean doctrine of the Logos has ever 
been regarded in the Christian church os one of 
the most mysterious and important points of doc¬ 
trine. It ruled incipient theology in the doctrine 
of the Logos of God down to the beginning of 
the third century, down to Tertullian, and then 
exerted also the most decisive influence on the 
more definite doctrine of the Son of God. The 
medimval theology knew better how to gaze at 
this groat page of the Gospel, than to appreciate 
it, yet the mediaeval mysticism was moved by the 
Johannean spirit (see Tholuck, p. 69). John Wes- 
sel, the greatest tneologian of all the forerunners 
of the Reformation, restored the deeper apprehen¬ 
sion of the Logos doctrine, and when our Reform¬ 
ers aimed at a more practical apprehension of 
Christology, this doctrine became thenceforth pre¬ 
eminently a treasure of the evangelical church, 
which the evangelical mystics in particular were 
at pains to unlock. The eighteenth century with 
its humanistic, critical tendency, lost the spirit 
of insight into the depths of the Johannean the¬ 
ology ; yet at a time when the rationalists were 
disdaining it, speculative philosophers, like Schel- 
ling and Hegel, and great poets like Gotbe, could 
not but recall its import, though without a clear 
apprehension. 

The later evangelical theology has applied it¬ 
self with appreciative spirit to the Johannean the¬ 
ology, and therefore to the prologue of this Gos¬ 
pel. Testimony of this wo have in the sermons 
of Schleiermacher on the Gospel of John, and 
Liicke’s Commentary on it, in which the treatise 
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on the prologue extends from p. 249 to p. 378, 
(vol. I). By the side of the modern depreciation 
of the Gospel of John on the part of some critics 
goes a mistaken realistic doctrine of the Logos 
in its great import in Hofmann ( Weissagung und 
Erfullunj , p. 7). and Luthardt (pp. 280 sqq.) 
Exegesis can hardly make this Gospel more real, 
when it covers the depth by an abstractly real¬ 
istic interpretation. What is said of the fourth 
evangelijt, is true also of liis doctrine of the Lo¬ 
gos : It uoes not die. 

The distinction between the divine essence in 
itself ; and its minifestation in its word, is an attri¬ 
bute of the personality of God, and therefore this 
distinction continually comes out in the Holy 
Scriptures, which is the word of the personal God 
(Gen. i. 1: ver. 26, etc.). 

This distinction appears still more clearly de¬ 
fined, after the primal revelation, obscured by 
sin, comes again into historical operation as a 
revelation of redemption. From this time, how¬ 
ever, it unfolds itself in a two-fold form: there 
being, first, in the theocratic theology of the Old 
Testament, the distinction of Jehovah and the 
Angel of tho Lord; then, in the universal theo¬ 
logy of the Old Testament, the distinction of Je¬ 
hovah and His wisdom as the principle of the 
creation and of Providence, and of the divine ad¬ 
ministration in Israel. 

The manifestation of Jehovah in nis Angel, 
(rnn; ^X*?3) develops itself through three 
stages: the Angel being designated first as the 
Angel of the Lord (Gen. xvi. 7-9sqq.); then as 
the Presence, or tho Angel of the Presence (Ex. 
xxxii. 34; comp, xxxiii. 14; Isa. lxiii. 9j; final¬ 
ly as tho Angel of the Covenant (Mai. iii. 1). 

That this Angel is the theophanic pr®-exhibi- 
tion of the God-Man himself, is evident especially 
from the point of issue of this idea, where the 
Angel, as tho Angel of the Covenant, plainly de¬ 
notes the Messiah (Mai. I. c.); and the recent 
objections of Hofmann, Kurtz, and others, who 
make this person a created angel, are not suf¬ 
ficient to invalidate the church interpretation, and 
if they were, they would dissolve the central, in¬ 
most bond between the Old Testament and the New. 

As the personal pro-manifestation of Christ in 
the theophanies of the Logos, the Angel of the 
Lord is also characterized by his standing in the 
closest connection with the honor or glory of 
God (Lu. ii. 9); in fact, being identified with it 
(Ex. xvi. 10; xxiv. 10). With this it is well 
worthy of notice, that where in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Jehovah, or even the Angel of Jehovah, Ma- 
lcach-Jehovah, is spoken of. He is called instead 
by the Jewish Targumists tOTD or even the 
Shekinah of Jehovah, t. the manifestation of 
God letting itself down into his dwelling (see 
Tholuck, p. 62). 

Now while in the Angel of the Lord we find 
predominantly the central direction of God, in 
His revelation, towards Israel and the incarna¬ 
tion expressed as the personal putting forth of the 
Word , we find in the notion of the Wisdom distinct 
from God, as the formative power of the divine 
word, chiefly the universal tendency of His reve¬ 
lation, or the connection of His historical revela¬ 
tion with its basis. His eternal, world-embracing, 
universal revelation. In this peculiar signifi¬ 


cance the divine Wisdom appears first in Job (ch. 
xxviii.; comp. Schlottmann, Mob, p. 129)* Ac¬ 
cording to Proverbs, ch. viii., it is the mediator 
of the creation, and the personification of it 
comes nearest to a hypostasis in chap. ix. where it 
appears as the founder of the theocracy. Also in 
the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, it first, accord¬ 
ing to its universal field of revelation, forms 
the spirit of all life, and then, in a special -atti¬ 
tude, as the spirit of the devout in Israel, comes 
into contrast with the folly of the heathen idola¬ 
try. It has here, under the influence of Alex¬ 
andrian views, an idealistic form; in Siracb, on 
the contrary, from the universal sphere of tho 
creation which belongs to it, it goes, in a restless 
search, over to the people of Israel, and fixes on 
Zion a permanent place, and its concentration is 
the Book of the Covenant, the Thorah (ch. xxiv. 
25). Thus its last embodiment is the Book ac¬ 
cording to Baruch (iii. 37 ; iv. 11. The normal 
development of the notion proceeds between these 
extremes of an idealistic and a legal theory of 
revelation. The sound apprehension of tho dis¬ 
tinction we find again only on the threshold of 
the New Testament in the religious contempla¬ 
tions of Zachariah and of Mary (Lu. i.) and of 
John the Baptist. With these the N. T. reve¬ 
lations are most immediately connected. 

We get, however, but a one-sided view of the 
development of the Old Testament idea of revela¬ 
tion, unless we bear in mind also its Messianio 
complement on the human side, t. e., the devel¬ 
opment of the idea of the Messiah in the stricter 
sense. This likewise passes through three stages. 

(1) T^o chosen family; (a) mankind, the seed 
of the woman, Gen. iii.; (b) tho race, Semitic, 
Gen. ix.; (c) the people, Israel, and particularly 
the tribe of Judah, Gen. xii. 49. 

(2) The chosen line: David and his son, col¬ 
lectively considered ; the typical Messiah. 

(3) The chosen individual, tho ideal Messiah, 
Isa. ix. sqq. 

Now, as the idea of the revelation of God 
works towards incarnation, so the idea of the 
Messiah strives towards union with the divine 
nature; and at the passage where the ideal Mes¬ 
siah comes to view, the union is effected; the 
Messiah is become the Angel of the Lord (Isa. 
lxi. 1 and 2), the Angel of the Lord is become the 
Messiah (Dan. vii. 13; Mai. iii. 1). 

With this synthesis is given also the notion of 
the Son of God. This has likewise three stages 
in its development: 

fl) The chosen family, Ex. iv. 22 sqq. 

(2) The chosen royal line, 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

(3) The chosen individual, the ideal Messiah, 
Ps. ii.; Isa. ix. 

But since the development of revelation is 
based on the development of redemption and the 
idea of the former unfolds itself with the idea 
of the latter, so the Messiah, as personal revela¬ 
tion, is also personal Redeemer. As suoh he has 
(1) to fight and conquer ;* (2) to work and strug¬ 
gle ; (3) to suffer, and in sinking to overcome. 
From this point of view the Sou of God is the 
servant of God, Isa. liii. 

Tho Solomonic and Apocryphal doctrine of the 
Wisdom became in Alexandria, in its contact 
with Platonism, tho doctrine of the Logos, as 
Philo shaped it. 
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The Logos of Philo, however, is essentially 
different from that of John, though it agrees 
with that of John in its being the Mediator be¬ 
tween God and the world. It is subordinate to 
Deity, it stands over the world merely os world- 
former, demiurge; it shades off pantheistically 
from the personal character to impersonality; it 
cannot become flesh; it is different from the 
Messiah, aud the Messiah is only a divine ap¬ 
pearance, which leads the devout Jews back to 
Palestine (see Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Christologie , Introduction, p. 49). 

However doubtful it may be, that John was ac¬ 
quainted with the writings of Philo, the ideas 
of Philo were widely‘diffused in the second half 
of the first century among the Hellenistic Jews 
(for they were not a separate philosophy of 
Philo, but the religious philosophy of Hellenistic 
Judaism in general), ns the angel-worsbippers 
of Colosse prove; so with the system of Cerin- 
thus; and undoubtedly the Evangelist came into 
intercourse and conflict with them. Nor must 
the position of the Evangelist towards the Alex¬ 
andrian idea have been altogether hostile; for 
the current Logos-doctrine was not pure error; it 
was affiliative and abrasive, reformatory and 
evangelizing, to this fundamental idea of the Hel¬ 
lenistic Jews. And the Evangelist could be the 
more free to use the term Logos in its full em¬ 
phasis, since he found it already recommended 
by the Old. Testament, and still more distinctly 
by the Jewish theology. It was no doubt an 
ambiguity in Philo's mode of expression, that he 
transferred the Solomonic and Apocryphal notion 
of the oo+'ta into the notion of the Logos, in 
which the Word of God in the Old Testament, 
the lOO'D of the Jewish theology, seemed to co¬ 
incide with the vovc of Plato, which might easily 
be confounded with A6yof. 

The Logos of John is related to that of Philo, 
as Paul's sermon at Athens to the inscription of 
the unknown God. John declared the true 
Logos, who is distinguished from that mixed ' 
figment of Old Testament theology and Greek 
speculation, in that He is equal with God, as the 
full expression of His being; is the absolute 
ground of the world, even of its matter; em¬ 
bosoms the universe as its active force, not as an 
emanating fountain of new emanations from 
God; is as much life, as light, in the highest 
6ense, and therefore could come in the flesh, 
as Messiah, to accomplish the absolute redemp¬ 
tion. 

The Logos-doctrine, even in terms, runs 
throughout the writings of John (see 1 John i. 1; 
Rev. xix. 13); but in substance it pervades the 
New Testament, especially Paul (see Col. i. 16- 
19; Heb. i. 8; Matt. xi. 19; Luke xi. 49). 

On the doctrine of the Logos and on John’s 
Prologue comp. Lilcke, I., p. 865 sqq. [trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Noyes in the Christian Examiner for 
March and May, 1849.—P. S.l; Tholuck, I., p. 
01; Meyer, p. 76 £pp. 68-67 in the 5th ed. of 
18C9.—P. S.l; Adalbert Maier, p. 116; Hole- 
mann, Ds Evangelti Joannei introitu, introitus 
Geneseos augustiore effigie, Lips., 1855; Jordan 
Bucher, Des Apostels Johannes Lehre vom Logos , 
Schaff hausen, 1856. 

[M. Stuart, Examination of John , i. 1-18, in 
the Andover Eibliotheca Sacra for 1850, pp. 281- 


827. Hengstenberg, Com. on John , 1866, vol. 
I., pp. 6 ff. (where the Old Test, roots of the 
Logos-doctrine are brought out in opposition 
to its derivation from Philo). F. Godet, Con¬ 
siderations ginirales sur le prologue , in his Com. 
on John, 1801, vol. I., pp. 220-265. T. A. 
Philippi, Der Eingang des Johannesevangeliums 
ausgeiegt , Stuttgart, 1867. Rdhricht, Zur Johan - 
neischen Logostehre , in the Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken for 1868, pp. 299-815. H. P. Liddon, 
B amp ton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ , Lon¬ 
don, 1867, Lecture Vth, pp. 810-411. Among 
English commentators, Alford, on John i. 1, 
gives a condensed summary of the investigations 
of Lilcke, De Wette, Olshausen and Dorner on 
the Logos-doctrine.—P. S.] 

[Additional Remarks on thb Prologue, 
vers. 1-18. The Prologue is a condensed state¬ 
ment of the results of John’s contemplation and 
experience as a faithful witness of the life and 
work of Christ on earth, and furnishes the key 
that unlocks the true meaning of the following 
narrative. It contains the theme and leading 
ideas of the Gospel, the eternal substratum, as it 
were, of the temporal history of Jesus, and cre¬ 
ates the impression that in approaching the gos¬ 
pel history the reader treads on holy ground; 
Jesus of Nazareth being none other thau the 
eternal Son of God, in whom we must believe in 
order to have eternal life (comp. ch. xx. 81). 
The theme is the eternal Logos or personal Word 
that was with God and of divine essence from 
the beginning of beginnings, and at last became 
incarnate for the salvation of the world. The 
leading ideas are life and light, grace and truth, 
as emanating from and centering in the Logos. 
Starting with the divine genealogy or eternal 
divinity of Christ, the Evangelist presents, in a 
few bold outlines, the progress of revelation from 
the creation to the incarnation, a sort of minia¬ 
ture photograph of the history of preparation for 
Christ’s coining in the flesh, and states the im¬ 
pression which His workings and personal ap¬ 
pearance made upon the unbelieving world and 
the believing disciples. John the Baptist is men¬ 
tioned as the representative of the Old Test, re¬ 
velation, which directly prepared the way for the 
Christian dispensation. 

Wo have here brought together the character¬ 
istic features of the fourth Gospel—its simplicity, 
sublimity, depth and ideality. Wo hear the 
sounds of thunder uttered by the “son of thun¬ 
der.” Every sentence, every word, is pregnant 
with meaning, and furnishes inexhaustible mate¬ 
rial for meditation and reflection. In the wholo 
range of literature, ancient and modern, there is 
no passage or chapter that can at all compare with 
this Prologue. It is not poetic in form—yet, 
like the account of the creation in Genesis, to 
which it forms the New Testament pendant, it 
rises, by its calm dignity, simplicity and gran¬ 
deur, to more than poetic beauty. The theme so 
far transoends the boundaries of time and sense, 
that the ordinary arts of rhetoric and poetry are 
struck with the silence of adoration and awe. 
“In pregnant fullness and purest simplicity,” 
says the great scholar, Ewald (Comm, on John, 
p. Ill), “the Prologue is unique,” even in this 
unique Gospel.—The Prologue has ever exerted 
a mysterious and irresistible charm upon the pro- 
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foundest thinkers, from Origen and Augustine 
down to Fichte, Schleiermacher and Schelling.* 
As to the division of the Prologue, Dr. Lange, 
with Oishausen and Godet, divides it into three 
sections: (1) the pro-mundane or eternal being of 
the Logos, and His relation to God and the world, 
▼ers. 1-6; (2) His activity from the creation 
to the incarnation, especially in the Old Dispen¬ 
sation, vers. 6-13 (Godet, vers. 6-11). (3) His 

incarnation and activity in the Christian Church, 
vers. 14-18. Ewald (p. 113) adopts a similar 
view, but closes the first division with ver. 3. 

* (Even heathen philosophers and heretical Gnostics were 
captivated by the speculative depth of the Prologue. (Comp. 
Lampe, Cbm. Tom. I., 231 so., 233 sqq.) Gbthe, too, connects 
the doc pest mental struggles of Faust with an attempt to 
lkthom the depth of the first sentence of John: 

“Oeschrieben steht: im Anfang war dot Wort I 
Bier stock ich schonl Wer hilft mir writer fort? 

Jch kann das Wort so hoch unmdglich schdisen, 

Jch muss es andrrs iibersetsen , 

Wtnn ich tfom Oeiste redd erkuehtet bin: 

Qeschrieben steht: im Anfang war der Shot! 

Bedenke wohl die erstt Zrilr, 

Bass deine ftrder tich nidd Obereile ! 

1st es der Sinn, der altes wirkt und schajflt 
Es sdlte stehn: im Anfang war die Kraft! 

Bock, auch indent ich dieses niedrrschreibc, 

Schnn wamt mich was. doss ich dabei nidd blexbe. 

Mir hilft der Oeistt Auf einmal sell ich Rati 

Und schreib getrost: im Anfang war die That 1”—P. &.] 


According to Meyer (in his fifth edition, p. 98), 
the Prologue represents the Logos—(1) as pro- 
existent in His creative activity (1-3) ; r2) as the 
Fountain of light to men (4-13); (3) in His divine- 
human manifestation (14-18); the last section re¬ 
turns to the first in identifying the Z6yoc kvoapstog 
with the X6yoc heaptcoc (“ who is in the bosom of 
the Father 1 ’). Liicke, Alford and others make but 
two divisions: the eternal existence of the Logos, 
vers. 1-5, and His historic manifestation and work¬ 
ing, vers. 6-18. Luthardt and Hengstenberg sub¬ 
stitute for chronological sections three conoentrio 
cycles (1-6; 6-18; 14-18), of which each repro¬ 
duces tne same idea of the activity of the Logos, 
but under new aspeots—the first in relation to 
God and the world at large, the second with 
special reference to John the Baptist and Jewish 
unbelief, the third with reference to the bless¬ 
ings which result to true believers.—There is 
evidently a progress of ideas from eternity to 
time, from the creation to the Old Testament dis¬ 
pensation, and to the incarnation, but more in 
the form of comprehensive intuition, which is 
peculiar to John, than of strict logical order, 
which was more congenial to the mind and 
training of PauL For particulars, see below.— 
P. S.] 


FIRST SECTION. 

Christ in His Eternal Essence and Existence, and His Position between God and 

the World. 


Chap. I. 1-5. 

(1) THE WORD (CHRIST) IN HIS ETERNAL ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE IN RELATION TO GOD, VERS. 1 AND 
2; (2) IN HIS RELATION TO THE CREATION, VER. 3 ; (3) IN HIS RELATION TO THE WORLD AND 
TO MAN, PARTICULARLY IN THEIR OUIQ1NAL CONSTITUTION, VER. 4; (4) IN HIS RELATION TO 
THE WORLD IN DARKNE88, VER. 5. 

1 In the beginning was [in existence] the [personal, substantial] Word 1 [the Logos], 
and the Word [the Logos] was with God [the Deity, the Godhead], and the Word 

2 [the Logos] was God [Himself]. The same was [existed] in the beginning with God. 

3 All things were made by [through] him; and without [except through] him was 

4 not anything made [Sy&rro],* that was [hath been] made [y^yovev]. In him was 

5 [is] 1 life [pure life]; and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in 
[the] darkness; and the darkness comprehended [apprehended; Lange: suppressed 4 ] 
it 6 not.* 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1. (There la no doubt that Word (Vulg: Verbunt; Luth.: Wort) in the only proper translation hero of Arfyov (from 
Atfyw), for John never uses it in another sense, and here he plainly alludes to the account of Genesis that God in tne begin¬ 
ning mode the world through Ills word. But in the Prologuo and in two other passages (l John i. 1, 6 Aiyos rye and 
Apoc. xix. 13. b A<Jyot tou 0eoO,—the passage 1 John v, 7 is spurious) ho employs it in an altogether peculiar, personal eense 
to designate the pne-existent Christ, as is evident from ver. 14. The Greek favored this application, A<£yov being masculine; 
and Ewald, boldly breaking through all usage, retains the masculiuo article in his German translation: der (instead of das ) 
Wort. In classic Greek Arfyov has the double signification: word and reason , oratio and ratio; the former being the pri¬ 
mary meaning according to the etymology. Both are closely related; word or speech Is the \6yoc wpofapucoe, the outward 
reason or thought expressed; reason or thought is the Aoyoc li'fiiaSerov, the inward speech. W e cannot speak without the 
faculty of reason, nor think without words in our mind, whether uttered or not. Hence the Hebrew phrase: to speak in his 
heart—to think. When A6yo« signifies t dhrd, it refers not to the formal part, the mere name or sound of a thing (like ptyia, 
croc, vox, vocahulum ), but to the material part, the thing itself, the thought as uttered, sometimes a whole discourse, 

sermo, or treatise (as in Acts i. 1). When it signifies reason, it may denote the subjective (acuity, human or divine, which' 
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produces speech (so in Heraklitns), and hence the derivative terms. \oyi£*<r$ai, Xoyurpuk, koyucfc, which are applied to 
rational functions; but more frequently, and in the Bible almost exclusively, it refers to an objective reason to be given of, 
or for, any thing. Comp, such phrases as wpbr \6yoy, Kara, \6yov, agreeable to reaeon, rtaeonablt (in Pluto, also Acts xviiL 
14—this comes nearest to the sense of reason as a faculty); vapd Aoyov. contrary to reason, improbable ; kdyoy vivos ty, 
or vowurdot, raUomem habere alictyus, t » make account of, and Koyov 6i66yai (airc^eiv, wap4\tiy) nvoc, to give a reason, an 
account of a thing (comp. Acts xix.40; 1 Pet. ill. 15); also \6yoy aireiy we pi nvor, Aapi/Savciv vn dp vivos, to ask, to reoeive an 
account of a thing. For the faculty of reason the N. T. always employs other terms, as mvfia, your, xap&a, <ro^ia. Hence 
we mast object, with Zexschwitz (Prqfangrdcillit und Biblischer Sprachgeist , 1859, p. 33), to the trios, vovr, k6ym t nvtu, ua, 
®s set o$ by Delitzsch in his Bibhsche Psychologic, retained in the second ed., 1801, p. 170. For the theological meaning 
of Logos as here used, see the JSxco. Notes.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 3. Lachm. construes: ooW «v, 6 ydyoyey, etc., according to Codd. C.* D. L. Me. [Sin. D. aL read o v 6 k v o ydy.; 
but o*5 4 ir (ne unum guidon, not even the uAi|), is more emphatic.—P. S.J 

* Ter.4. IX elaL (Lachm.) read fat i or iv. An exegetical hypothesis, see John v. 11. [Sin. D. and Codd. ap.Orlg. sus¬ 
tain c<mV, and are followed by Tiscbend. in his 8th ed., but f,y is supported by A. B. C. E. F. L. 0. aL Some MSS. and Ver¬ 
sions connect the first sentence of ver. 4 with the last words of ver. 3, aud punctuate 6 yiyovt iv avreji (a phrase never used 
by John for to be made by). far, %y (the Valentinian Gnostics and Hilgcnfcld); others put a comma after yeyovt (Clem. 
Alex, Orlg, Lachm ),—a forced and untenable construction. See Excu. Notes.—P. S.J 

4 Ver. 5. [On the different translations and interpretations of tcarakapfidyeiv see Exeo. Notes.— P. S.l 

• Ver. 5. Some authorities read avror [sc. Adyov, for avr6 , sc. rb £<5*. See Tischend. ed. VIII.—P. S.J. 

• [The symmetrical, almost poetic, or rather superpootic, beauty of the Prologue will appear more fully from the follow¬ 
ing arrangement of its simple, short, abrupt and pregnant sentences: 

THE LOGOS AXD GOD. 

1. *Ev apx 17 V b Adyor, 

sal 6 Aoyov h v irpov rbv 0«ov, 

sal 0ebc o Adyov. 

2. Ovrov ik apxj7 ff pbf rbv Be6y. | 

TOE LOGOS AITD THE WORLD. 

3. ndvra Si' airrou iyiyrro, 

sal x<opie airrou iyeyero oirSi be 
« y iyoyey. 

TBS LOGOS AJTD MAXKIXD. 

4. ’Ek airrty far, Jjy, 

sal if far, f,y r6 <ft&t Tuty dvOputvuy. 

TOE LOGOS AlfD SIX. 

5. Kal rb duf cV rjj irsortf ifraiyti, 

sal r, OKoria auro ov uariXafliy.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Vers. 1 and 2 contain the ante-mundane or 
pne-temporal history of the Logos, the mystery 
of the eternal, immanent relation of the Father 
and the Son before any revelation ad extra. This 
was a blessed relation of infinite knowledge and 
infinite love. It supplies the only answer we 
can give to the idle question, what God was doing 
before the creation of tho world. Ver. 1 sets 
forth, in three brief sentences, three grand truths 
or divine oracles: the eternity of the Logos (in 
the beginning wat), the personality of the Logos 
(with God), and the divinity of the Logos (wa* 
God); ver. 2 sums up these three ideas in one. 
The subject here touched lies far beyond human 
experience and comprehension; hence the ex¬ 
treme brevity with which the fact is simply stated 
in its quiet majesty. Yet these two lines give us 
more light than the thousands of words wasted by 
Philo, and the andent and modern Gnostics and 
philosophers, on the transcendent mysteries of 
prm-mundane existence. Bengel calls the first 
Terse “ a peal of thunder from the Son of Thun¬ 
der, a voice from heaven.” Augustine (Tract. 
Z&thinJoh. Evang. {. 1) beautifully says: “John, 
as if he found it oppressive to walk on earth, 
opened his treatise, so to speak, with a peal of 
thunder; he raised himself not merely above the 
earth and the whole compass of the air and 
heaven, but even above every host of angels and 
every order of invisible powers, and reached to 
Him by whom all things were made, saying: 
‘In the beginning was the Word,* etc. To the 
sublimity of this beginning all the rest corres¬ 


ponds, and he speaks of our Lord’s divinity as 
no other.”—P. S.] 

Yer. 1. In (the) beginning. *Ev JYBh3f 
Gen. i. 1. Comp, tho Introductory Observations, 
and Holemnnn: pe evangelii Joan, inlroilu. Dif¬ 
ferent explanations: — 1. Cyril of Alex.: the 
“ beginning ” is God the Father.*—2. The Valcn- 
tinian Gnostics (according to Irenscus I. 8, 6): a 
distinct divino hypothesis between the Father 
and the Logos.—8. Origen: The divine Wis¬ 
dom (aoQia).f —4. Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
others: eternity.J—5. The Socinians [and somo 


• [So also Marheineko ( Dogm. p. 134). Tho Son is indeed 
called i, dpxn. Rev. iii. 14, but not the Father. Philo and tbe 
Gnostics called the Logos dp\rj, but the Father vpoapx*}. or 
abyss (comp. Jacob Bohm’s Urgrund, Abgrund). Besides, 
tbe corresponding term to Abyov is 0co«, while “Father” re¬ 
quires “ Son.”—P. S.J 

f [Origen (Cbm. in Joan., in Delarue’s ed. Tom. IV. p. 191 
makes rb tlvat ck apxj, to be identical with rb clvat ir varpi, 
which would load to Cyril'S interpretation; but soon after¬ 
wards, p.20,he explains that Christ was colled the beginning 
tiecause He is the Wisdom, and refers to Prov. viii. 22, where 
Wisdom says: “God made me the beginning of His ways— 
apxv* oSioy airrou tie epya airrou,” —a passage which figured 
very prominently in the Arian controversy.—P. S.J 

J [So also Chrysostom (In Joannem Horn. II., ed. Mont- 
fiiucon, Tom. VIII. p. 13): rb ybp, ivapxp ovbky 
irepdy i<mr, aAA* r, rb cTrai del irjXmrucby, sal dim- 
p*K *7rai. Of modern commentators, Olshausen adopts 
this view: “Not in the beginning of creation, but in the 
primitive beginning, the Uranfang, i. e^ from eternity.” 
This is a correct inference (see below), but not directly ex¬ 
pressed. We can only speak of a beginning of finite or 
created existence—the existence of God has neither begin¬ 
ning nor end. Liddon (The Divinity of Christ, 4th ed., 
18C9, p. 228) somewhat modifies this interpretation after 
Meyer, in referring jVK^3» Gen. i. 1, to tho initial moment 

of time Itself, fy apxfi to the absolute conception of that 
which is anterior to, or rather independent of, time. Ewald: 
the first conceivable beginning.—P. S.J 
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modern Unitarians]: the beginning of the gos¬ 
pel (fit initio evangelii). [In Acts xi. 15 the ex¬ 
pression has this meaning, but here it is entirely 
inconsistent with ver. 3.—P. S.]. — 6. Meyer: 
[John parallelizes the beginning of his Gospel with 
that of Genesis, but] he raises the historical no¬ 
tion of the beginning which in Gen. i. 1 implies the 
beginning of time itself, to the absolute idea of 
pr«-temporalness [or timelessness, Vorzeitlichkeit], 
as in Pror. yiii. 23. [Here the Wisdom whioh is 
the same with the Logos, says: irpd tov aluvoc 
e&c{ie?Juofa fit, kv apxy rrpb tov Tip yip noiTjoai, 
k. r. A., (‘ from everlasting, in the beginning, be¬ 
fore the earth was made ’); comp. John xvii. 6, 
irpb tov rbv nfopuv elvai ; Eph. i. 4, rrpo kqtg- 
nfo/iov. Comp, also 1 John i. 1 and Apoo. 
iii. 14.—P. 8.] We find an advance of the notion 
of the beginning primarily only in teas (vv), and 
in the relation subsequently stated of the Logos 
to the eternal God, whioh unquestionably still 
further elevates, indirectly, the idea of the apxfi- 
The hpxi] itself must fver refer to the primal 
generation or rise of things.* But if in this 
opxfl the Logos already was (ip)* then He was 
from eternity. [The Bame is said of God, Ps. 
xc. 2, who was before the mountains were brought 
forth, etc ., t. e. from everlasting]. The Logos 
was not merely existent, however, in the beginning , 
but was also the efficient principle, the apxfi of 
the apxh (Col. i. 18). The apxn* in itself and in 
its operation, dark, chaotic, was, in its idea and 
its principle, comprised in one single luminous 
word, which was the Logos. And when it is 
said, tho Logos was in this apxju His eternal ex¬ 
istence is already expressed, and His eternal 
position in the Godhead already indicated, there¬ 
by. The Evangelist says not: In the beginning 
of the world , because ho would make the beginning 
perfectly absolute; but he pre-supposes the re¬ 
ference to the genesis of the world.f 

W&s —Not became [iytrero, comp. vers. 6 and 
14] the Son of God, a KTtapa , as Arianism taught. 
(Comp. Prov. viii. 23 ; Sirach xxiv. 3.) It can¬ 
not be said, He might have become, or been 
made, before the beginning; for becoming and 
beginning are inseparable. J 

* [Uengsteuborg quotes for this view Matth. xix. 4; 
John viii. 44, and other passages where likewise re* 
fers to tho beginning of the world, or the creation. So also 
BrUckner, Oodet, etc. —P. 8.) 

f [Comp. Bengcl in loc.: "In eodem principio caH et terrse et 
mundi (ver. 10; Gen. i. 1) jam erat Verbum. sine vUo principio 
iniliore tuo. Ip turn Verbum est mere setemum: nam eodem 
modo Verbi ac HUris aster nitas describitur .” Alford: “ These 
words, if they do not assert, at least imply , tho eternal prat- 
existence of the divine Word. For iv apxv h v i* not said 
of an ad done iv ipxy (as in Gen. 1. 1), out of a state ex¬ 
isting iv hpxv » ana therefore without beginning itself." 
BrUckner (in the fifth ed. of De Wette): “ If the Logos 
was in the beginning of things, it follows that Me had a 
being before all being.” Ewald: “Tho words, ‘In the be¬ 
ginning,’ etc., mean first of all that the Logos actually ex¬ 
isted before tho world or that thoro never could be con¬ 
ceived a time in which Mo was not already.” 8o also Godet. 
—P. 8.] 

JTBengol: “ Erat Verbum,antemiim mundus JiercL” Al¬ 
ford: “Tho existence of an enduring and unlimited state of 
being, implied in V (the indefinite past), is contrasted with 
iyivtro in ver. 3,and especially in ver. 14.”—Meyer: “John 
reports historically, looking back from the later time of tho 
incarnate Logos (ver. 14).” This is more correct than Olshau- 
sen's exposition of as designating “ the enduring, timeless 
existence of the eternal presencethis would require sore, as 
in John viii. 68, wpHv ’A fipaAp yevtcrOat iyi* %ipu. (Chrysos¬ 
tom likewise takes here as denoting vi aiSiov, because it is 
used of God.) But all these commentators agree that the was 
of tho divine Logos is clearly distinct from the became or began 


[The words: in the beginning was the Logos , 
clearly assert , as the best commentators now 
admit, the eternity of the Logos, but they imply 
at the same time His divinity , which is after¬ 
wards formally stated in the third sentence: was 
God. Metaphysically we cannot separate eter¬ 
nity, ab ante , from divinity, or predicate eternity 
of any creature. Luther felt this when be 
said: “That which was before the world and 
before the creation of all creatures, must be 
God.” On tho basis of monotheism on which 
John stood, there is no room for a middle being 
between God and the creature. Before creation 
there was no time, for time itself is part of the 
world and was created with it. (Mundus foetus 
est cum tempore , not in tempore ). Before the world 
there was only God, and God is timeless or eter¬ 
nal. Hence the Arian proposition concerning 
Christ: There was a time (before creation) when 
He was not (ip iroTe bre ovk ip), involves the meta¬ 
physical absurdity of putting time before the 
world, a creature before creation.—P. S.] 

The Word.— [6 A6yoc, with reference to 
Gen. i. 3: God said, etc. The living, speaking 
Word from whom the creative, spoken words 
emanate.—P. 8.] The Word absolute, the one 
whole, all-embracing, personal manifestation of 
life; hence without the qualification: the Logos 
of God. It certainly includes also the divine 
reason or consciousness ; though in the Scriptu¬ 
ral usage Xdyoc never denotes the reason itself, 
but ouly the matured expression of the reason, 
word, speech, as & whole, the personal spiritual 
essence of God made, in its whole fulness, objec¬ 
tive to itself,* as its own perfect expression and 
image. And in this view the literal interpreta¬ 
tion is entirely sufficient, but is supplied by tbe 
historical doctrine of the Logos (see above). 

The exclusively verbal expositions, and the 
exclusively historical, are alike insufficient and in¬ 
correct: 1. the verbal, which explain 6 Myo? as (a) 
6 leybpevos, tho promised one (Valla, Beza, Ernest i, 
Tittmann, etc.); (A) 6 Ikyw, tbe speaking one 
^Mosheim, Storr, and others); (c) the gospel ob¬ 
jectively considered, as the word of God: the sub¬ 
ject of the gospel (alloiosis !), hence Christ, [so 
Hofmann, Schriftbew., I., p. 109 ff.l; or, ac¬ 
cording to Luthardt: the word of God which 
in Christ (Heb. i. 1) was spoken to the world, 
and the content of which is Christ (see, on the 
contrary, Meyer, p. 45, [pp. 68 and 69 in the 
fifth ed. of 1869.—P. 8.]) ; 2. the historical, 
which would make either the Palestinian doc¬ 
trine of the Wisdom [Sofia, riDDH] with the 
Word of God [*n?'D or lOttl] of'the Targums, 
or the Alexandrian Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos, or both, the proper root of the ecripturai 
idea. This root is to be found in tho manifesta¬ 
tion of tho consciousness of Christ, as it reflected 
itself in the intuition of John himself; the his- 


to be of the creature, ver. 3, of the man John, ver. 6, and of the 
human nature of Christ, ver. 14. John suggests the idea of an 
(eternal) generation of the Logos from the substance of the 
rather (comp, the term pomyev ijv vio$, ver. 18, and irp»r6ro«of. 
Col. 1.15, which differs widely from irpwr&crurrov or vpwro- 
wAoittov k but not of the Arian doctrine of a creation of the 
Logos out of nothing. The Son must be as eternal as the 
Father, being as indispensable to the Fatherhood of God, as 
the Father is to tho Sonship of tho Logos.—P. 8.] 

* ["Das persimliche geislige Waen (Mies in absoUUer Sdbst- 
otgeHivirung."] 
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torical rise of the idea is due to the theologioal 
conceptions of the Old Testament (see above); 
and the expression itself was suggested by the 
Pliilonic doctrine of the Logos. Only this fur- 
ther discrimination mu3t be observed : that the 
Philonio doctrine lays stress not on the word, 
but the reason, while John emphasizes the abso¬ 
lute, personal, perfect Word, the image of God, 
as the original of the world, the idea and llfo of 
the whole dpxh of things. 

[Excursus on the Mbaninq and Origin op 
the Term Logos, and the Relation op John to 
Philo. —The Logos doctrine of John is tlfo fruit¬ 
ful germ of all the speculations of the ancient 
Church on the divinity of Christ, which resulted 
in the Nicene dogma of the homoousion or the 
co-equality of the Son with the Father. The 
prm-exutent Logos is the central idea of the Pro¬ 
logue, a9 the incarnate Logos or God-Jfan is the 
subject of the historical part of the Gospel. The 
Christ of idea and the Christ of history are one 
and the same. Logos signifies here not an ab¬ 
straction nor a personification sitnply, but a per¬ 
son, the same os in ver. 14, namely, Christ before 
I] is incarnation, the divine nature of Christ, 
the eternal Son of God. God has never been 
d/Loyof, or without the Logos, the Son is as eternal 
as the Father. John is the only writer of the New 
Testament who employs the term in this personal 
sense, as a designation of Christ, viz., four times 
in the Prologue (i. 1, 14, “the Word” simply 
and absolutely), once in his first epistle (i. 1, 
“the Word of life”), and once in the Apocalypse 
(xix. 13, “the Word of God”), but in the lost 
passage the whgle divine-dama/i person of Christ 
in His exalted state is so called.* There is an 
inherent propriety in this application of theterm, 
especially in the Greek langungo, where Myog 
is masculine, and where it has t he double mean¬ 
ing of reason and speeoh.f Christ as to His 
divine nature bears the same relation to the hid¬ 
den being of God, as the word does to thought. 
In the word of man his thought assumes shape 
and form and becomes clear to the mind, and 
through the same the thought is conveyed and 
made intelligent to others. So the Logos is the 
utterance, the reflection and counterpart of God, 
the organ of all revelation both with regard to 
Himself and to the world, ad intra and ad extra. 
God knows nimself in the Son, and'through Him 
He makes Himself known to men. The Son has 
declared or revealed and interpreted God ( iZrjyrj - 
caro ver. 18; comp. Matt. xi. 27). 

The idea of such a distinction in God is in 
various ways clearly taught in the Old Test. 
Even in the first verses of Genesis we have al¬ 
ready an intimation of the Word and the Spirit 
as distinct from, and yet identical with, God. 
Personal intercourse with Christ in the flesh and 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost convinced 
John that Jesus wa3 indeed the Word and the Wis¬ 
dom of God, the Angel of the Covenant, Jehovah 
revealed (xii. 41), the centre and organ of alf 
revelations (comp, the Introductory Remarks of 
Dr. Lange). The same idea, but in different 
form, we meet in Matt. xi. 27; Heb. i. 3; Col. 

• [1 John t. 7 i» spurious. Luke i. 20; Acts xx. 32; Rob. 
It. 12, are no proper parallels.—I*. S.] 

f [On the grammatical sense of Aoyo? see Textual Note 1.] 


i. 15-19, etc. The term X6yog was suggested to 
John by Gen. i. 8, according to which God cre¬ 
ated the world through the word of His power, 
and by such passages as Ps. xxxiii. 6: “ By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made,” where 
the LXX uses the very term X6yog for the Hebrew 
"131, instead of the usual frypa, This seems to 
be sufficient to account for the form of expres¬ 
sion, and hence many oommentators (Ilolemann, 
Weiss, Hengstenberg) deny all connection of 
John with the speculations of Philo of Alexan¬ 
dria. There is indeed no evidence that he read 
a line of the writings of this Jewish philoso¬ 
pher, who flourished about A. D. 40-50. 

Yet, on the other hand, Philo was a profound 
representative thinker mediating between the 
0. T. religion and the Hellenic philosophy, and 
it is more than probable that some of his ideas 
had penetrated the intellectual atmosphere of the 
age before the composition of the fourth Gospel, 
especially in Asia Minor, where they stimulated 
the Gnostic speculations towards the close of the 
first and the beginning of the second centuries. 
Comp, the warnings of Paul, Acts xx. 29 ff.; 
1 Tim. iv., the errorists of Colosse, and the here¬ 
tical gnosis of Cerintbus, who came into con¬ 
flict with John in Ephesus, and who, according 
to Theodoret, studied first in Egypt. Apollos 
also, the learned Jew, oame from Alexandria to 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 24). It no more detracts 
from the apostolic dignity that John should have 
borrowed a word from, or at least ohosen it with 
tacit reference to, Philo for expressing an origi¬ 
nal idea, than the general fact that tho apostles 
appropriated the whole Greek language, which 
Providence had especially prepared to be tho> 
organ of the truths of the gospel. And inas¬ 
much as John uses the term without any expla¬ 
nation, as if it were already familiar to his. 
readers, tho assumption of a connection with. 
Philo, however indirect and remote, becomes- 
rnoro probable. Such a connection is asserted, 
by Liicke, De Wette, Bruckner, Meyer, Lange, 
Delitzsch,* Alford, and others. 

Philo’s doctrine of tho Logos, in its relation,, 
to that of John, has been thoroughly ventilated. 
hy recent German scholars (see the literature in 
Liicke’s and in Meyer’s Com. p. Gl). I shall 
briefly state the result in addition to tho excel¬ 
lent remarks of Dr. Lange (p. 51). Philo, on thfr 
basis of the Solomonic and Apocryphal doctrine 
of the Wisdom and’tjao Word of God, and com¬ 
bining with it Platonio ideas, represents tho- 
Logos (the Nous of Plato) as the embodiment of 
all divine powers and ideas (the hyyeTai of tho 
0. T., the dwdpeig and iriiai of Plato). He dis¬ 
tinguishes between tho 16yog hihd&erog, or the 
Logos inherent in God corresponding to the 
reason in man, and the Adj-nf 7?po$opiKog, or the 
Logos emanating from God, like the spoken word 
of man which reveals the thought. Tho former 
contains the ideal world (tho voi/Tbg ttSofwc ); tho 
latter is the first begotten Son of God, tho imago 
of God, tho Creator and Preserver, tho Giver of 

* [Iiihl, Psychologies seed, cd., p. 17S: “ D its die Johann* 
ische Logoslehre nicht aussrr Beziehung ear phihniichm 
steht, isl einunUiug bares Fiict'tm. Pie opostntische Verkundi- 
gung verschmiUite die brreJts von Alerandrinismus ausg* 
prilgten Ideenfrrmen nicht , sondern er/Ullfe tie mil den 
durch die neuUstamcnttiche Erfailungsgcschich to daraereichUn 
Inhatt." —P. 8.J 
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life and light, the Mediator between God and 
the world, the second God,* also the Messiah, 
yet only in the ideal sense of a theophany, not 
as a concrete historical person.f 

But with all the striking similarity of expres¬ 
sion, there is a wide and fundamental difference 
between Philo and John. 1) Philo’s view is ob¬ 
scured by dualistic and docetic admixtures, from 
which John is entirely free. 2) He wavers be¬ 
tween a personal and impersonal conception of 
the Logos (Keferstein, Zeller, Lange), or rather 
he resolves the Logos after all into an impersonal 
summary of divine attributes (so Dorner, Nied- 
ner, Hdlemann, Bruckner, Meyer); while in 
John He appears as a divine hypostasis, distinct 
from, and yet co-essential with, God. 8) Philo 
has no room in his system for an incarnation of 
the Logos, which is the central idea of the Gos¬ 
pel of John. His doctrine is like a shadow which 
preceded the substance. It was a prophetio 
dream of the coming reality. Lange compares 
it to the altar of the unkuown God, whom St. 
Paul made known to the Athenians. It helped 
to prepare deeper minds for the reception of the 
truth, while it also misled others into Gnostic 
aberrations. “ The grand simplicity and clearness 
of the Prologue” (says Meyer, p. 68, note) “shows 
with what truly apostolic certainty John experi¬ 
enced the influence of the speculations of his age, 
and yet remained master over them, modifying, cor¬ 
recting and making them available for his ideas.” 

These ideas of Christ formed the basis of his 
belief long before he knew anything of these 
foreign epoculations. J But he seems to have 
chosen a form of expression already current in 
the higher regions of thought for the purpose 
of meeting a false gnosis of speculation with the 
true gnosis of faith. For the airy fancies about 
.the Logos, as the centre of all theophanics, ho 
substitutes at the threshold of his Gospel the 
substantial reality by setting forth Christ as 
the revealed God: thus satisfying the specu¬ 
lative wants of the mind and directing misguided 
speculation into the path of truth. A clear and 
strong statement of the truth is always the best 
refutation of error.—P. S.] 

And the Word.—The clause: “In the be¬ 
ginning was the Word,” contains the whole 
theme. Now follows first the relation of the 

• [6 npeofiorepot viov row rarpoc, b trpwroyovos avrou, 
CMCMii' dcou, ayy*Ao*. wpeopuTaroc, apxayy<Ao$, the Aoyo? 
-Topev;^ bijfiiovpybt Si ov 6 k 6ofio% KareoKevaadij, 6 apx c'tw- 
vot <cat wapaSe typa rob trot, apxiepcvf, Uergc, Sevrepot 
■4e6t, and similar terms which show how nearly Philo, In 
sneaking of tho Logos, approached the teaching of St. John, 
although in fact he was nearer tho later Gnostic speculations 
.about the leons. He also says of the Logos tl»«t ho was 
neither unbegotten (aWeinrrof), like God, nor begotten (yivvrf- 
ros), like ourselves.—P. S.j 

t [LUcko, Alford and others go too far when they say that 
Philo did not connect the Logos with Messianic ideas.—P. S.J 

X [Meyer likewise distinctly asserts the independence of the 
matter of John's Logos-doctrine, which rests on the O. T. and 
the teaching of Christ and tho Holy Spirit. He arrives, by a 
purely cxegetical process, substantially at tho orthodox view, 
and thus sums up the result of his exposition of ver. 1 (p. 
Cl): “MiUtin id nnch Jnh. unter b Aoyoc . . nichts anderet tu 
vrrstchm alt die rorzrillich (r rgl. Piulut, CM. 1.15 ff.) in GoU 
imminent*, xur Voltxiehung dee SchDpfungtacltx aber hypot- 
tat inch atu GoU hr rvorpega ngene und seitdem alt tchUpferir 
tchrs , beleltnvlet und erlcuchtmdet pertGnlichrg Princip auch 
in dr.r gristtigen WrU wirkende wrgrnlHchr. S'lbttnffmoarung 
GoUrg, d***rm gelhgt an Wes*n und Hrrrlichkrit gleich (yrgL 
Piiulut PhiL II. 6), welch* gUUlichr frlbtloffenharung in dim 
Mmxchen Jems leiMLch ertchienen ist und dat Werk der Wcltcr- 
. lutung voiltogen haL" —P. S.J 


Logos to the eternal God, then, more at large, 
His relation to the temporal world. 

Was with God. —[irpbs rdv &e6v y rather 
than icapa rip dtp, xvii. o.] Properly: with God, as 
distinct from and over against Him, in direction 
towards Him, for Him [in inseparable nearness 
and closest intercommunion, comp. ver. 18, “to¬ 
wards the bosom of the Father.”—P. 8.].* 
There is a similar phraseology in Mark vi. 3, 
and elsewhere. On the antithesis in the eternal 
constitution of God, see above, and Prov. viii. 
30; Wisdom ix. 4. The doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost also is implied in this expression of the 
motion 6r posture of the Logos towards God, as 
well as in the further designation of the Logos: 
He was God. 8tarke: We must take good heed 
that we do not connect with the particle “with” 
the notion of plaoe or space. The word .denotes 
the most intimate and divine sort of relation to 
another, f 

And the Word was [not the world, which 
did not yet exist, ver. 8, hence not man, nor an¬ 
gel, nor any creature, but] God.}—is tho 
predicate, Myog the subjectand in the Greek tho 
predicate stands first, for the sake of emphasis. 
[Comp. iv. 24: t rvevfia 6 Qefy. —P. 8.] God [in 
the strict sense of the term], of divine nature 
and kind, was the Logos. Meyer shows how the 
omission of the article [before 0e4f] was neces¬ 
sary, to distinguish the persons or subjects, 
6 defy and 6 \6yos ; and how, therefore, this ex¬ 
pression is not to be taken in the sense of the 
deoQ without tho article [a Godl, tho subordinate 
fcvrepoc dedc, in Philo [p. 66]. || Likewise the 
translation in the adjective form: [= drZof], 
divine (Baumgartcn-Crusius), would alter the 
idea. Tholuck cites Chemnitz: defy sine artic. 
essentialiter y cum artic . personaliter. He refers 
also to Liebner: Chrislol. I., p. 165 ; the Letters 
of Liicke and Nitzsch, in the Studien «. Kritiken , 
1810 and ’41; Thomasius: ChristiPerson. II., { 40. 

[Of<5f without the article signifies divine es¬ 
sence, or the generio idea of God in distinction 

* [This sentence exclude* Sabellianism, while tho following 
declaration: “ The Word was God,” excludes Arianism.— 
lJengel: ** Ergo distinctus a Deo Pat re. wpot denoted perpetuam 
quasi t-ndentiam FUii ad l\itrem in unilate ettentiie. Erat 
a pud Deum unice quia nil extra Drum turn erat." Meyer: 44 root 
bexeichnH dat DeJindlicJnnn det Logot bei GoU im Gesichtt- 
punkte det Terkehrt." Brttckner: 44 wood lull ntehr die Jiilum- 
lichkeil, wp6t mehr die ?ugehlirigke\t det Etitammenseins 
hervor." Alford: “Both the inner substantial union, and 
tho distinct personality of the Aoyoc are here asserted.’* 
Liddon (1. c. p. 229): 44 He is not merely wap*. 0e«y(John 
xvii. 5), along with God, but wpbt rhv Bebv. This last propo¬ 
sition expresses, beyond the fact of co-existence or imma¬ 
nence, tho more significant fact of perpetuated intercommu¬ 
nion. Tho face of tho everlasting Word was ever directed 
toward* the everlasting Father.” Owen: 44 With signifies a 
continual cleaving or adherence to the object towards which 
the relation of union is expressed, tho closest union, together 
with distinct and independent personality.” Godet: “apo? 
exprime la proximite, la pretence, le rapprochement mutuelf 
la relation active, la communion pertonelle . He translates it, 
44 en relation avec Dim." —P. S.J 

t [“ Vbi amor, ibi trinitat." God being love, ne must bo 
triune, a loving Father, a beloved Son, and tho union and 
communion of both, which is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
lovo and communion.—P. 8.] 

X (Meyer observes hero (p. 05): “There Is something tso* 
jettic in the growth of the record of the Logos in these three 
brief, grand sentences.”—P. S.J 

{ [Luther reverses tho order, following closely the Greek: 
GoU war dat H’orl. So also the old English translation au¬ 
thorized by Henry VIII.—P. S.J 

| [Philo calls tho Logos debt only by misapplication, iv 
Karaxpgo-e i, as he «:»ys ; and he calls Him b btvrepot defy in 
the sense of a middle being between God and man. —p. g.J 
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from man and angel; as odpf, ver. 14, signifies the 
human essence or nature of the Logos. The arti¬ 
cle before &e6g would here destroy the distinction 
of personality and confound the 8on with the Fa¬ 
ther. The preceding sentenoe asserts the distinct 
hypothesis of the Logos, this Uis essential one¬ 
ness with God. To conceive of an independent 
being existing from eternity, outside or external 
to the one God, and of a different substanoe (ire- 
poovaioc). would overthrow the fundamental truth 
of monotheism and the absoluteness of God. There 
can be but one divine being or substance.—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. The same was. —The first proposi¬ 
tion characterises the subject-alone; the Becond 
declares the personal distinction of the Logos 
from God absolute; the third expresses the essen¬ 
tial unity and identity of the divine nature. The 
clauses form a solemn climax: the Logos the 
eternal ground of the world; the Logos the im- 
age-like expression of God; the Logos God. 
The sentenoe now following combines those three 
propositions in one: This Logos, which was God, 
was in the beginning with God. [The em¬ 
phasis lies on ourof, this Logos who was Himself 
God, and no other Logos; and with ohroc is con¬ 
trasted n&vra, ver. 8, the whole creation without 
any exception was brought forth by this Logos. 
So Meyer.—P. S.] This completes the statement 
of the position of Christ within the Godhead; 
then follows Ilis relation to the world. 

Ver. 8. All things were made through 
[dr’] him.—[From the immanent Word, the %6yo? 
evdid&cToz, John now proceeds to the revealed 
Word, the X6yoe npotpoptKdc. The first manifesta¬ 
tion of the Logos ad extra is the creation_P. S.] 

Gen. i. Cot i. 17; Heb. i. 2; Philo, de Cherub . I. 
162.* [The Son is the instrumental cause, the 
Father the efficient cause, of the creation; comp. 
1 Cor. vlii. 6 and the difference between in and 
dta. The Son never works of Himself, but al¬ 
ways as the revealer of the Father and the exe¬ 
cutor of His will.—P. S.] As the Evangelist 
means, that absolutely all that exists, not only 
in its form and totality, but also in its material 
and detail, was called into life by the Logos, 
it 6 v r a, all , without the articlo, is more suitable 
[being more general and unlimited] than ra 
tt dvra [which would mean a specific and definite 
totality, as in 1 Cor. v. 18. The Socinian in¬ 
terpretation : ‘the ethical creation,’ or 4 all Chris¬ 
tian graces and virtues/ is grammatically impos¬ 
sible.— P. 8.] f 

And without him.—-Not merely an 44 empha¬ 
tic parallelisnus anlitheticus ” [comp. v. 20; x. 
28; 1 John ii. 4, 27], though it is this primarily 
(see Meyer), but also a further direct statement 
of the negation contained in the previous clause. 


• [Philo justly distinguishes the efficient from the instru¬ 
mental aa»i of the creation, the former he signifies by v<f>' 
ov, the latter by St ov: . . rbv 6ebv, v<*>' ol (6 xocrMOf) yiyovtv 
vAiji* W, rA t iaaapa orotvela, i>v ovv*Kpd0ip opyavov 
Si, kiyom 0cov, Si o 0 <c ar e <fk t v&cr 9 ij. The Bible 
excludes the Platonic and Philonic doctrine of the vKi\ which 
is doxlistic. It teaches that the world was made by God tbe 
Fith*r (in answer to the question v$’ ov), through the Son 
($»' out of nothing (<£ o5\ for His glory (5i* 6).—P. 8.] 
f [Meyer: “John might have written rA wavra (with the 
article) as 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. 1. 16; but ho must not; comp. 
CM. L 17; John ill. 35, for his idea is: 4 All,’ in the unlimited 
suwr; rd wavra would express the idea: the totality of things 
existing.” Comp. Godet. Bengel observes on wavra: “Grands 
vaimm, quo mundus, i. e. universitas rtrtm factarum denota- 
Ur, ver. 10.”—P. S.J 


For Meyer [followed by Godet] in vain calls in 
question John’s intention to exclude by this ne¬ 
gative sentence (as Liicke, De Wette, Olsbansen 
and others have observed*) the Platonio and 
Philonic doctrine of the timeless matter (v?lt?). 
The argument that, since iykvro and ykyovev de¬ 
note only a becoming which is subsequent to 
creation, therefore the would not be included, 
seems itself to rest upon the unconscious notion 
of a prm-temporal v?jj. The only question should 
be, whether 5 ykyovev could be said of the vh 7 ; 
especially since the Evangelist does not distinctly 
enter upon the idea of the itself considered, 
and doubtless for very good reasons. A propo¬ 
sition so distinctly antithetic was undoubtedly 
expressed also with antithetic intont, and it would 
imply downright ignorance in the Evangelist to 
suppose him unacquaint^i with this antithesis so 
universally familiar to ftie ancient world. We 
should likewise remember, with Tholuck, that 
the sentence contains, on the other hand, the an- 
tignostic thought, that the orders of spirits also 
were made by the Logos. For Col. ii. 18 shows 
that the germ of the Gnostio doctrine of roons 
was already known. Yet the strong ovde ev [not 
even one thing , prorsue nihil , stronger than ovtikv, 
nothing ] proves that the antihylic aim decidedly 
prevails. [There is great comfort in the idea 
that there is absolutely nothing in the wide 
world which is unknown to God, which does not 
owe its very existence to Him, and which must 
not ultimately obey His infinitely wise and holy 
will. Comp/ Ewald in loc. —P. £.] 

That hath been made.—Perfect: 6 ykyo- 
vev. All created existence. The connection of 
this clause with the following: 44 That which was 
made, in Him it was lifo (had its life in Him)/' 
has been advocated from Clement of Alexandria 
down, by eminent fathers like Origcn and Au¬ 
gustine, and by some codices and versions. But, 
besides the mass of the codices, Chrysostom and 
Jerome are against this connection. It must be 
rejected for the following considerations: ( 1 ) 
that such connection would require earl instead 
of fjv after ykyovev (Meyer); (2) that it would 
destroy the absolute idea of the which is ex¬ 
pected here (see 1 John i. 1); (3) that it would 
causo the derived life in jhe creatures to bo desig¬ 
nated as the light of men ; (4) that it would con¬ 
fuse the idea of the essential life itself here, and 
make the word equivocal.* Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria may have been led by his philosophy to se¬ 
parate somewhat the sentence: obdk ev, b ykyovev ; 
then many followed him for the sake of the ap¬ 
parent profundity of his combination. On Ilil- 
genfeld’s introduction of the Gnostic here, 
see the note in Meyer [p. 03], 

Ver. 4. In him was life.—[C« v, the true life, 
the divine, immortal life (comp. iii. 15, 1 G; vi. 
27, 33,35, 40, 47; Matth. vii. 14; xix. 1 G; Rom. 
ii. 7; v. 10, 17, 18, 21, and a great many pas¬ 
sages), as distinct from ft log, the natural, mor¬ 
tal lifo (comp, the Greek in 1 John ii. 16; iii. 
17 ; Mark xii. 44; Lu. viii. 14, 43 ; xv. 12, 21; 

♦ [Also Alford : “ This addition is not merely a Hebrew 
parallelism, but a distinct denial of the eternity and uncre¬ 
atedness of matter as hold by the Gnostics. They set matter, 
as a separate existence, over against God, and made it the 
origin of evil:—but John excludes any such notion.”—P. S.J 

f [Godet justly remarks that fivai is too strong an ex¬ 
pression for creatures instead of frijv r .—P. S.J 
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2 Tim. ii. 4).—P. S.] The translation: “was 
life/* is based on the absence of the article (De 
Wette, Meyer). But in Greek the omission of 
the article makes less difference than in German 
[and English]. To say [in English] : In Him 
was life, may mean: some measure of life. In 
the Greek it means, at least in this connection: 
the fullness of life, all life (Philo:* mpp) 

Hence Luther's translation: war dot Leben: was 
the life, is best. Meyer justly rejects the re¬ 
striction of the idea to the spiritual life [£o# ai- 
Avtoc'] (Origen [Maldonatus, Lampe, Hengsten- 
berg] and others), or to the physical (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius), or to the ethical [felicitat, Kuinoel).f 
Nor is the life here to be at all divided into phy¬ 
sical, moral and eternal. It is the creative life, 
the ultimate principle of life, which manifests it¬ 
self in the operations of life in every province. 
This, however, excludes the thought that God 
called things into existence by An act of abstract, 
pure will in the Logos. The Word was as much 
an animating breath as it was a logical, luminous 
and enlightening volition. The life refers chiefly 
to the creative power and the power of manifes¬ 
tation, to the substance and the principles of 
things, as the light to their laws and forms; 
though primarily lifo and light still form a unity. 
Gerlach: “ From creation lie passes to preserva¬ 
tion and providence, and ascribes these also to 
Jhe Word, in virtue of the creative vital force 
dwelling in Him. All beings, however, not only 
stand in Him, but have their true, perfect life, 
attain their end, and enjoy the happiness and 
perfection designed for them, only in Him. Comp, 
on this full sense of lifo, eternal life, ch. iii. 10 , 
86 ,” etc . 

And the life [the article y refers to the 
just mentioned] was the light of men.— 
John passes from the relation of the Logos to the 
world at large to His relation to men. Here life 
kindles up into light. As God the Father is in 
the absolute sense life (v. 26: 6 naTT)p 
h iavry) and light (1 John i. 5 : 6 debs <f>Ac i<m) t 
so is the Son likewise. Light is a figurative ex¬ 
pression for pure, divine truth, both intellectual 
and moral, in opposition to darkness (<r*cona), 
which includes error and sin. Christ is not <f>&c 
simply, but rd the only true light; comp, 
v. 9 ; viii. 12; ix. 5. All nations and languages 
use light, which is the vivifying and preserving 
principle of the world, as a fit image of the Deity. 
Christ is not simply doctor verm religionis (Kui- 
noel), but is here represented as the general il- 


• [Comp. Pa.xxxvi. 9: 44 With The© la the fountain of life; 
In Thy light wo see lightLXX: inpyij fan)*. Comp, also 
John xi. : 41 1 am the resurrection and the life (if £<*>»}) 
and 1 John i. 1, whore Christ is called tho (personal) Word of 
Ufe, TM* £u>rjs.—P. S.l 

f [Olshauson, Bril ok nor and Alford likewise take life in this 
comprehensive sense, that tho Logos is the source of all lift 
to the creature, net indeed ultimately, but mediately, comp, 
rer. 2G; 1 John v. 11. Bo 96.va.TOs, the opposite of covers 
In John tho physical and spiritual. Chrysostom (Horn. V., al. 
IV.) refers £w»j mainly to the power of creation and preserva¬ 
tion, but also to the resurrection. According to Olshausen 
designates tho only real absolute being, the ovrms elva i, 
of Deity, in contrast with the relative existence of the crea¬ 
ture. LuthardtandBriickner: 44 Dai in tieh gesUltigte, %oakre 
Sein, wekhes zugUieh die tehV>pfrri»che Lebenskraft sehleehthin 
tot ohm Uniertchcidung dee Phyttoehm wtd Bthiechen 
Godet: 44 la eanti vitale dans ea vigueur la plus inlacte, le de- 
velopement normal de V existenref i. e, life in its normal and 
healthy condition, whether physical, or intellectual and moral, 
or supernatural and eternal.—P. B.J 


luminator of the intellectual and moral universe 
even before His incarnation. He is the fyoc^poc, 
the original bringer and constant dispenser of 
light to all men.* Light and salvation are 
closely related; comp. Ps. xxvii. 1: “Jehovah is 
my light and my salvation;” comp. Isa. xlix. 6 .— 
In the Legos was the life, and this life it the light. 
Observe, it is not said the Logos was the life. 
The personal God, the personal Logos, have not 
passed into the form of mere life, as Pantheism 
holds; branched out* into extension and thought, 
as Spinoza has it; alienated Himself from Him¬ 
self; emptied Himself of Himself, os idea, ac¬ 
cording to Hegel and the modern philosophy of 
nature. And as little has He, according to tho 
abstract supernaturalistic notion, made a purely 
creature-life out of nothing. He has creatively 
revealed the life which was in Him, and has 
made it, as the vital spiritual ground of the 
creation, the light of men. We must, therefore, 
on the one hand, keep the continuity of His re¬ 
velation : tho Word, the life, the light; but on 
the other hand, observe tho antithesis, which 
now appears between the life and the light, more 
exactly defined: nature and spirit. With the 
idea of the light, the Evangelist passes to man¬ 
kind. It belongs therefore to the constitution of 
humanity to receive the life as light (see Kom. 
i. 20; John viii. 12), and in the light still ever to 
perceive the personal revelation of the personal 
Logos. The light is, unquestionably, the divine 
truth, akfjOeia (Meyer); not, however, primarily 
as theoretical and practical , but as ontological or 
essential, and formal, logical; then also, doubt¬ 
less, as the truth of tho origin of lifo (ideal, re¬ 
ligious) and the end of it (ethical). Meyer most 
justly maintains that hero is described the pri¬ 
mal condition of mankind in paradise,f not pri¬ 
marily the subsequent revelation of the Logos as 
16yog oxepfiaraidg in the heathen world, or as tho 
principle of revelation in Judaism. And that 
the operations of that primal relation were not 
subsequently broken off, though certainly they 
wero broken, is declared by the next verse itself, 
which thus forms a complete parallel to Rom. i. 
20 . 

Ver. 6 . And the light shineth.— [Comp. 
Isa. ix. 1; Matlh. iv. 10 ].—L e., it still shines, 
even now. Tho darkness which entered was not 
absolute. If the light here, as is certainly tho 
case, becomes the subject (Meyer against Lucke), 
Liicke, in his interpretation: And as the light 
shines the Logos, is still right, in so far as tho 
light, rightly known, must be known as the 
manifestation of the personal Logos. Since tho 
darkness has not been able to destroy the life, it 
has also not been able to destroy the light in tho 
life, and shining inalienably belongs to the light. 
—It shineth. —Present: denoting continuous 
activity from the beginning till now. But it 
does not follow that the enlightening agency of 
the incarnate Word (loyo$ lvcapno$) is meant as 
well as of the Word before the Incarnation (7+6yo$ 
haapKoc). For where the ?j6yoc Ivoapicoc is known, 

♦ (Chrysostom : joint elver, Sv rb rmv lov&uW, aAAA 
xaBoAov ritv hvtputvmv. —P. 8.1 

f [Ver. 4 relates to the condition before, vor. 5 to the condi¬ 
tion after, the fall. So already Bengel. Godet goes farther, 
and discovers In life and light an allusion to the trees of life 
and knowledge in paradise. Ingenious, but not properly war- 
I ranted by the text.—P. S.] 
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the aKoria is taken away. The Logos, however, 
even for the heathen and unbelievers, is still 
constantly active in all the world as aoapxog 
round about the revelations of the hxrapKog, Do 
Wette groundlessly takes the present as a histo¬ 
rical present, referring to the activity of the 
light in the old covenant.* 

In the darkness.— The entrance of the dark¬ 
ness as a hostile counterpart to the light, «. the 
fall, is here presupposed; and it must be inferred 
that the primitive condition just described was not 
disturbed by any such darkness, f— The dark¬ 
ness, however, is not simply “ the state in which 
man has not the Divine truth ” (Meyer). As 
the light is truth, so the darkness is falsehood 
(John viii. 44), the positive perversion of the 
truth in delusion, and the OKoria denotes the total 
manifestation of sin as a total manifestation of 
falsehood, in its hostile workings against the 
light, together with its substratum, the kingdom 
of darkuess in mankind, t. «., primarily in hu¬ 
man nature, yet only in so far as human nature 
is submissive to and pleased with falsehood. We 
very much doubt whether John would have 
called mankind itself, as sinful, darkness. 

Suppressed [?] it not.—[The aor. k ark- 
Xafiev is used because John speaks of it as a 
historical fact.] Common interpretation: Com¬ 
prehend \begreifen], understand (Luther [Eng. 
Vers., Alford, Wordsworth; but in this sense 
the vox media only is used, Acts iv. 13; x. 84. — 
P. S.]). (2) Meyer: apprehend [ ergreifen], 

grasp. [So KaratauP&veiv is used xii. 85: 
\va pi) OKoria vpi( naraMpy ; Mark ix. 18 ; Rom. 
ix. 80; Phil. iii. 12 f.; 1 Cor. ix. 24. The rea¬ 
son why the darkness rejected the light is indi¬ 
cated in iii. 19 and Matth. xxiii. 87.—P. S.]t 
(3) hinder, suppress; Origen, Chrysostom and 
otners (Lange, Leben Jem, III., p. 654), recently 
Holemann. Meyer is obliged to concede that 
this interpretation is grammatically correct} 
(Herod. i. 46, 87, etc.); he calls it, however, 
false to the context. But an absolute negation 
of the penetrating activity of the light would be 
false to the context; for it would destroy the 

* [BrUckner likewise dissent* here from Do Wette. Alford: 
“ Thu tdurci is not merely the historical present, but describes 
the whole process of the light and life in the Eternal Word 
shining in this evil and dark world; both by the 0. T. reve¬ 
lations, and by Allthe scattered fragments of light glittering 
among the thick darkness of heathendom. 1 ' Uengsteuberg, 
on the contrary (p. 3d), denies all illumination of the heathen 
world as foreign to the mind of John, and explains that, the 
Logos before the incarnation was virtually life and light, but 
did not manifest Himself as such before the Incarnation, so 
that those who lived before Christ were excluded from life and 
light. But this would cut off even tho saints of the 0. T. 
Comp, against llengstenberg ver. 9 : Rom. i. 18-24; ii. 14,16; 
Acts xlr. 16, 17; xvii. 27, 28.—P. 8.J 

f As the 9 Koria is not introduced here in its historical 
origin, Hilgenfeld (with the Baur school generally) haB sought 
here to make ultimate opposites out of the light and dark¬ 
ness. Thus is the Gnostic filth everywhere brought in. Just 
where the evangelist would sweep it out, as hero by the pre¬ 
ceding ov& iv. 

X (Merer: M ov KariXafStv trgriff m nicht; nahm nicht 
Be$U* davon; a ward vtm tier Finstemitt nicht anateig- 
net *o das* tie dadurch licht geworden wilre; tie blieb ihm 
fern uml frerndf Ewald (p. 121) takes the same view, and 
finds besides in ov navihafiev the idea of guilt: U und die 
Fimlernist dennoch ihrerseits trgriff a nicht, rignete a tick 
nicht an, wit tie dock hUtte than kVnntn and toilen .”— 
P.3.1 

( [According to classic usage, but In the N. T. this 
meaning has no parallel. John would probably have used 
uWvnr in this case, as Paul did, Rom. i. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 6,7. 

-F.l] 1 


full meaning of both of the next verses and the 
whole Gospel. The Evangelist intends to declare 
the very aavent of the Light in the history of the 
world, its breaking through all the obstructions 
of the ancient darkness, as it appeared continu¬ 
ously in tho history of Abraham. 

[This interpretation gives good sense, but dis¬ 
agrees with the connection and destroys the pa¬ 
rallelism of vers. 6 , 10, 1 1 , which is quite obvi¬ 
ous, although there is a difference in the choice of 
the verbs Karatappdveiv, yivAoaeip, and napc&ap- 
fldvetv, as also in the object (ver. 5, avr6 , sc. rd 
; ver. 10, 11, avrovj sc. t6p tdyop.) 

Ver. 5. to iv rg aeorla <£>cuVei, 

*oi g 9Koria ai/rb ov Karikafiev, 

Ver. 10. iv to x&rf 

tax 6 * 60710 * airrbv o v K ey via. 

Ver. 11. lit t& iiia ^k0ev, 

sal ot tfitot airrbv ov napikafiev. 

The Gentiles, as well as the Jews (o! Idiot), re¬ 
jected the preparatory revelations of tho Logos. 
Comp. Rom. i. 20 ff. John speaks, of course, 
only of the mass, and himself makes exceptions 
(ver. 12). The meaning of Kal here and vers. 10 
and 11 is and yet , notwithstanding the light 
shining in the darkness. There is here a tone of 
saored sadness, of holy grief, which must fill 
every serious Christian in view of the amazing 
ingratitude of the great majority of men to the 
boundless mercies of God.—P. S.j 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. The Bible speaks of three creations—the 
first marks the beginning, the second tho central 
and turning point, the third the end, of the his¬ 
tory of the world. The 0. T. opens with tho na¬ 
tural creation, tho N. T. with the moral creation 
or incarnation, and the Revelation closes with 
a description of the new heavens and the new 
earth, where nature and grace, the first and 
second creation, shall bo completely harmonized, 
and the perfect beauty of the spirit shall be 
reflected in a glorious and immortal body. 
The first words of the Gospel of Matthew: 
The book of generation , or genealogy , origin ({tiptoe 

ytv£oe<JC=^) m h)FS ")£)D), reminds one of the head¬ 
ing of the second account of creation in Genesis 
ii. 4 (JYnSto n-JJJ, Sept.: Aimj ij ptptoc yevkoeue 
ovpavov Kal 77 c). The first words of the Gospel 
of John, In' the beginning (iv apxv )» contain an 
unmistakable allusion to the first words in Gene¬ 
sis (i. 1, JVt7&n3, Sept.: h dpxv)\ and the third 
verse of the former: “All things were made by 
Him 1 ’ (the personal Word), may serve os a com¬ 
mentary on the third verse of the latter: “God 
§aid pOR > 2), Let there be light! And there was 
light.” The world was created by God the Fa¬ 
ther through God tho Son. Comp. Ps. xxxiii. 
6; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2; Rev. iv. 11.—P. S.] 

2. [In Lange, No. 1.] The fundamental car¬ 
dinal ideas of this section aro: The personal God 
(5 6e6e); the Word or the Logos absolute, the be¬ 
ginning, the rise of things , the life, the light , men , 
the darkness , the shining of the light in tbe dark¬ 
ness, the irrepressible breaking of the light through 
the darkness: all belonging to the exhibition of 
the eternal advent of Christ. God is designated 
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as personal by virtue of His Logos: the Logos, 
on His God-ward side, is designated as the full 
expression of the being of God in objective, per¬ 
sonal correlation ; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the x a P aKT ^/Pt c. i. 8; in Paul, the image, e'uc&v, 
Col. i. 15. As the human word is the expression 
of the human mind, so the Word of God is the 
expression of His being, in focus-like central 
clearness and perfect concentration. But if, with 
reference to God, the Logos is single, He is, on 
the side toward the world, inexhaustibly rich and 
manifold, comprising the whole ideal kingdom of 
divine love , John xvii. 5; Eph. i. 4. The Logos, 
as the expressed life of God, is the eterifhl 
ground of tho temporal world. The beginning 
gives the becoming, the becoming gives the 
world. The ult imate cause of the world’s coming 
into being aud continuing is the creating and up¬ 
holding life in the Logos, as He contains the prin¬ 
ciples of life. The wholo revelation of this life 
in the world was light for man, who was himself 
of the light, t. e. y it was a spiritual element for 
his spirit. Even the encroaching darkness could 
not extinguish this light. In the midst of the 
darkness it shines (the bright side of heathen¬ 
ism), and through the darkness it breaks (the 
Old Testament revelation).' 11 

8 . [2.] The passage before us contains the 
ultimate dAta of the New Testament doctrine of 
the ontological Trinity.^ The Evangelist states 
an antithesis in the Godhead which refers prima¬ 
rily not to the world, but to God. The Logos 
was in the beginning; this is His eternity, which 

* [Victor Strauss {Das Kirchtnjahr im House, Heidelberg, 
1845, p. 03) beautifully reproduces and expounds the Jo- 
liannean idea of the Logos in his relation to Clod and the 
world: 

44 Vor Anhrginn der SchUpfuna und der Zciten 
Ifi Gottes Eingtborner twiylich , 

Die Fulle seibsi von Gottes Wescnhdten , 

Das ew'ge Du, in dan des Tatars Ich 
Dts ciynen Wescns Wescnheit besiegdt , 

Den eignen Abgrund aufgedeckt in sich. 

Die Hand die Gottes Tie/' ihm seibsi entriegdt, 

Sein Wills seibsi in anfang loser That, 

ikin Abglans, der ihm seibsi sich wiederspiegdL 

Das Work das er in sich geboren hat 
Zum xoahrtn Snn, drin IWle der Natural 
In's ungeschaffne Dasexn twig trot. 

Da ist der Grund , aus dem die Wdtenjluren 
Hervorgesprossi sum Anbeginn der Zeit, 

Als ew'ges Dasexn ward tu Creaiuren; 

Und Lebensfm in reinster SeUgMt 
Ging aus von Ihm in die Erschaffnen alle ; 

Es war nur Lieht , war keine DunkelheiL, ”—P. 8.] 
t [German divines properly distinguish since Urlsporger 
(who invented, not the distinction, but tho terminology) be¬ 
tween tho ontological and the (economical Trinity, or tho Tri¬ 
nity of essence and the Trinity of revelation. The ontological 
Trinity is the Trinity of tho Divine being before and inde¬ 
pendent of tho world, the inherent threefold distinction in 
God, who both as absolute intelligence and as absolute will 
or love, is to Himself an object of knowledge and of love, 
and yet self-identical in this distinction. We have an analogy 
in our human self-consciousness which implies a anion of the 
knowing subject and the known object; and in human love 
there is also a trinity—tho loving subject, the beloved object, 
and the union of tho two. The ceconomical Trinity is the 
Trinity of God manifested in the world in tho work of Crea¬ 
tion and Preservation (as God the Father), Redemption (as 
God tho Son), and Regeneration and Sanctification (as God the 
Holy Ghost). Tho Bible generally speaks of the Trinity as 
revealed, but this itself justifies by inference the assumption 
of the internal Trinity, since God reveals Himself as He actu¬ 
ally Is. There can be no contradiction between His being 
and His manifestation.—P. 8.] 


at once implies His deity. He was God, t. e., not 
a subordinate kind of deity (Philo, and the subor¬ 
dination ists), which, in view of the Biblical mo¬ 
notheism, is simply a self-contradiction in terms; 
not to say that the absence of the article with 
0e6c emphasises just the 44 divine being ” of the 
Logos. With the divinity of the Logos as distinct 
from God (the Father), the antithesis in the 
Godhead is established. And at the same time 
is signified the unity of the speaking God and 
the spoken, i. the existence of the Spirit, 
which Schleiermacher (in his Dogmatxk ), misses 
in the passage. Considered as the unity of God 
with the Logos, it is contained in the term Lo¬ 
gos ; considered as the unity of the Logos with 
God, it is contained in tho phtase rrpof top 
0e6v. Of the Spirit distinctly John had here no 
occasion to speak.* But if the whole essence of 
God was concentrated as an object to itself in 
the Word, the eternal perfection of the divine 
consciousness in luminous clearness, unity, and 
certitude, is thereby declared, against all notions 
of a crcaturely development in an originally 
crude divine being. In the eternal Logos lies 
the idea of the eternal consciousness, as well as 
its eternal concentration and revelation to itself: 
the idea, therefore, of the eternal personality, 
which, in its power of self-rev elation, is the Lord ; 
in its distinction, love; in its unity, the 
Spirit. 

It may now be asked, why there is nothing 
said of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and whether 
the ancient and modern distinctions between the 
eternal Logos of God and the coming of the Lo¬ 
gos to be Son first in the creation (Marcellus, and 
in some measure Urlsperger), are not well 
grounded. It is to be observed, however, that 
the distinction between eternity and temporal¬ 
ness in Scripture is not the same as with these 
theologians. According to Scripture, time is not 
excluded or cut off from eternity, but embraced 
and penetrated by it, so that Christ says: 41 Be¬ 
fore Abraham was, I am.” In the Logos is from 
eternity the essence of the Son, as in God is the 
essence of the Father, as in the relation of tho 
two is the essence of the Spirit The distinction 
of the two in our Evangelist, however, proceeded 
from his making an antithesis between the eter¬ 
nity which is before the world, and the eternity 
which, with the beginning of the world, enters 
into the world and comes under temporal condi¬ 
tions. If the eternity of God beyond the world 
be conceived in contrast with the world, the Son 
is called Logos; if it be conceived absolutely, the 
Logos is called the Son. And the church doc¬ 
trine treats of the Godhead absolutely, as it is 
from eternity to eternity; therefore of the Son. 
The Son, as Logos, is from eternity ; the Logos, 
as Son, passes from eternity into development, 
i, e ., into the unfolding of tho glories of the di¬ 
vine nature. On the development of the church 
doctrine of the Logos, Bee Dorner’s Entwicklungs - 
geschichte , etc. (History of Christology). 

4. [3]. After the relation of the Logos to God 
follows first His relation to the world, as antithetic 


* [The dispensation of tho Spirit, nis ceconomical manifesta¬ 
tion in tho world with the whole fullness of His power, pre¬ 
supposed the atoning work and glorification of Christ, and 
did not appear before the doj of Pentecost and the founding 
of the Christian Church. Comp. John vii. 39.—P. &.J 
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to the former. And the world Is here viewed not 
as a finished cosmos, but in concrete totality : all 
things ( Kama ); because the cosmos is properly 
the result and manifestation of the development 
of the things; rb k av is the finished appearance 
of the rrdvra, as the Logos is their original 
source; because it should be distinctly remem¬ 
bered that the Logos is not merely architect of 
the form of the world (the demiurge of Philo), but 
also the producer of the material of the world , or 
rather of the life of the world , which reduces its 
subordinate, elementary forms to the material of 
the world. The question whether the creation of 
the world is from eternity, or arose in time, pro* 
eeeds from an obscurity respecting the relation 
between the ideas of eternity and time. To 
conceive the world as arising in eternity, before 
time, incurs the absurdity of supposing a world, 
consequently a development (tin Werden) without 
time (*. e. 9 also without rhythm or established 
succession). To oonoeive the world as arising 
in time, presupposes an existence of time before 
the world, «. a time without world. Time is 
the world itself in its unfolding. The world, 
therefore, arose with time, and time with the 
world, but upon the basis of eternity, which but 
reveals itself in all time. 

5. [4]. “And without him t cat not any thing 
made , Ps. xxxiii. 6. The absolutely dynamic 
view of the world ; in opposition to materialism , 
which, in its anti-dynamic dealing, is the philo¬ 
sophy of the absolute impotence of the spirit, 
vexed with a remnant of spirit. In the state¬ 
ment that all things were made by the Logos (not 
out of Him, nor yet by Him as an instrument , but 
as principle ), the creation is at the same time re¬ 
presented as a pure act of the eternal personality; 
in opposition to all theories of emanation. Both 
the doctrine of an eternal heterogeneous opposi¬ 
tion between God or spirit and matter (pantheis¬ 
tic Dualism), and the doctrine of an eternal natu¬ 
ral outflowing of alL things from God (dualistic 
Pantheism), are hero excluded (not to speak of 
the cabbalistic fancies concerning matter, as a 
shadow of God, a negation of God, which have 
emerged again even in our day). By the har¬ 
monious distinction in God, or His absolute per¬ 
sonality, the discordant opposition in the world, 
the heathen view of the world, is denied. Ger- 
lach: The by is not to be understood as if the 
Logos, the Word, were only the external archi¬ 
tect; Paul expresses it: “In him * were all 
things created,” and adds: “ by him and for 
him,” CoL i. 16. 

6 . [5]. But the next words: “In him was the 
lifeetc., with equal decision, contradict I)eism 9 
which sees in the world only an act and work of 
a God entirely outside and remote, f The Logos 
is the life of the life, the operative, oreative 
force, by which all things are. Yet the things 
have their life in Him, not He His life in the 

* [’Er avrw; inaccurately translated by him in the English 
Version, and thus not rightly distinguished from U' avrov at 
the close of the same Terse.—E. D. Y.] 

f [Goth# thus reftites Deism: 

“What were a God who only from without 
Upon his finger whirled the universe about? 

*Tis his within itself to move the creature ; 

Nature in him to warm, himself in nature; 

Bo that what in him lives and moves and is, 

Shall ever feel some living breath of his.”—P. 8.] 


things. And the preservation of the world rests 
upon the same word as the creation, Ilcb. i. 3; 
John v. 17.—The points of unity between tho 
creation and the preservation of the world, in 
which the creation establishes tho preservation, 
and the preservation reaches back to the basis of 
the creation, are vital principles, out of Which 
the vital laws evolve themselves, Geu. i. 11; xii. 
21, 28. The life is, however, before the light, 
nature beforo spirit; though even the natural 
light, as tho first step of the separating (and li¬ 
berating) process of the life, is a prophecy of 
thq spirit, which, being of the nature of light, 
finds its essential light in the manifestations of 
the Logos. 

7. [ti]. “And the life was the light .” An inti¬ 
mation of the antithesis between spirit and nature. 
In man the revelation life of tho Logos has ap¬ 
peared in the world as light. Consciousness is 
tho light of being. But the life was the light of 
men, not merely as the souroe of life, in that tho 
human spirit has its origin in the Logos; but 
also as the element of life, in that the clearness 
of the spirit subsists only through the in-work¬ 
ing of the Logos. Without Ilim the light in man 
becomes itself darkness (Matth. vi. 22),* and tho 
spirit, tho irvety/a, itself becomes unspiritual 
flesh. But if the life itself was the light of 
men, the creation must have been, to the puro 
man, a transparent symbol, a perfectly intelligi¬ 
ble likeness of divino things (llom. i. 20). And 
this thought is most gloriously carried out in the 
Gospel. Christ has made the light of men mani¬ 
fest in the life. 

8 . [7]. “In the darkness .” The Evangelist, 
writing as a Christian for Christians, can intro¬ 
duce the idea of darkness without further expla¬ 
nation, with no fear of being misunderstood. As 
be has not intended to give a cosmogony, so he 
considers it unnecessary here to treat of the be¬ 
ginning of sin. His subject is the Logos, who 
has appeared as the Christ. Accordingly he 
delineates first tho eternal divine nature of the 
Logos and His congenial, friendly relations to tho 
world and to mankind, and now comes to His 
hostile posture towards sin. And this he views in 
its deepest and most suggestive aspect, as an op¬ 
position of the light to the darkness. The sin 
which has come into the world is, above all 
things, darkness, self-darkening of the light of 
spiritual life in falsehood, John viii. 44. And 
this darkness is not tho sinful spirits, but 
sin, as the obscuration of the life, including the 
life itself, so far as it becomes one with sin. 
Hence: “shineth in the darkness not into the 
darkness. This darkness, os such, can be only 
broken through, destroyed, by the light, not 
transformed into light. But in this the power of 
the light has been made manifest, that it has 
not ceftsed to shine even in the darkness of the 
heathen world. Nay, the deeper the darkness, 
the more wonderfully does the light scintillate 
through it in obstructed, colored radiance, in the 
motley mythologies, usages and philosophemes 

* [More rroperly, without Him there were no light at all in 
man. In Matth. vi. 22 the Lord speaks rather or a perversion, 
confhsion, doubling of tho vision by the carnal will, so that 
the light within becomes distorted and a source of positive 
error, than of an absence of the light itself. Such light-dark¬ 
ness, or dark-light, like the ignis fatuus, is a “greater" dark¬ 
ness than simple dar k ness itself—& D. Y.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


of the heathen world, so far as they are symbo¬ 
lical and have an ideal substance: the Aoyof 
C7repfiariK6g [the word implanted, disseminated 
among men].* John defines the relation be¬ 
tween 8in*and the continual working of good in 
the world exactly as Paul does in Rom. ii. 18 and 
14. 

9. [8]. “Restrained it not” The sense is: 
prevented it not from breaking through. Inti¬ 
mating the entrance of a historical advent in the 
active faith of Abraham. The historical begin¬ 
ning of the religion of active faith. [See my ob¬ 
jections to this interpretation, p. 69. KarO^ev 
rather means here grasped, apprehended .—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. * 

The life of Jesus Christ in time, the great dis¬ 
closure respecting eternity: ( 1 ) Respecting His 
own eternal nature ; (2) Respecting the personal 
being of God; (3) Respecting the origin of all 
things (particularly the antithesis of spirit and 
nature); (4) Respecting the nature and destiny 
of man ; ( 6 ) Respecting the contest between the 
light and the darkness in the history of the 
world.—The word of Scripture concerning “ the 
beginning:” (1) The Old Testament word in the 
New Testament light; (2) The New Testament 
word on the Old Testament basis.—The great 
beginning between eternity and time considered: 
(1) As the great distinction between eternity and 
time; (2) As the great union between eternity 
and time.—The three great words concerning 
Christ: In the beginning was the Word: (1) In 
the beginning was the Word; the divine nature 
of Christ; (2) In the beginning was the Word; 
the eternity of Christ; (3) In the beginning was 
the Word ; the eternal operation and generation 
of Christ. Or, The Word was (1) Before the 
beginning (His relation to God); (2) For the be¬ 
ginning (llis relation to tho world); ( 8 ) In the 
beginning (His relation to things).—The Word 
which was in the beginning, a testimony (1) To 
tho eternal Personality as the ground of all 
things; (2) To the eternal Spirit-Light as the 
law of all things ; (3) To the eternal Love as the 
kernel of all things; (4) To the eternal lifo as 
the life of all things.—The Word in His exaltation 
over time: He (1) In the beginning founded all 
things; (2) In the middle executed all things; 
that He inay (3) In the end judge all things.— 
The import of the Word in God, illustrated by 
the word in man: (1) The expression and mir- 

* [Justin Martyr Applied tho Platonic view of tho relation 
of the you? to the voep6v In man to the relation of the divine 
A<$yo? to the ortippa. Aoyuc 6v, the human reason, And derived 
all the element* of truth which are scattered like seeds among 
the ancient heathen, from the influence of Christ before His 
incarnation. Ho recognised iu the rational soul itself some¬ 
thing closely related to the divine Logos, a germ or spark of 
the Reason of reasons, a Arfyo? <mpnaruc6r, a <nripp.a row 
Aoyov ep.<f>vTov. lie regarded the heathen sages ns unconscious 
disciples of the Logos, as Christians before Christ, and com¬ 
pared Socrates to Abraham. ApoL II. {13: M Each man 
spoke well In proportion to the share he had of the sperma¬ 
tic divino word ( airb plpovt rov <nrcpj4.ari«ov Oeiov Aoyov), 
seeing what was related to it. Whatever things were rightly 

said among all men, are the property of us Christians. 

All tho [heathen] writers were able to see realities darkly 
through the seed of the implanted word that was in them 
(6i& njr ivovoyfr intfrvrov rov Aoyov <nrop«?).” Comp. ii. 
f 8, where, speaking of the 8toics and the poots, he soys that 
their moral teaching in part was admirable on account of the 
seed of reason implanted in every race of men, did rb c/a$v- 
t or vavrl yem avQp&rmv errippa rov Adyov.—P. B.J 


ror of the personal nature (of the spirit, the rea¬ 
son) ; (2) The expression and siguul of personal 
act.—The Word, as the bloom of the tree of life; 
or the gospel, a witness of its own spiritual na¬ 
ture: (1) Of the Word as tho seed of the tree of 
lifo ; ( 2 ) Of the Word as the heart of the tree of 
life; (3) Of the fruit of the tree of life, or life 
eternal—the Word in redemption, a transfigura¬ 
tion of the Word in creation.—The glory in the 
beginning: ( 1 ) The prototypal primal glory of 
God ; (2) Tho archetypal glory of the Word; (3) 
The typical glory of the creation; (4) The anti¬ 
typical glory of man.—The light in its rise ; or: 
( 1 ) Tho radiance of God and eternity; (2) The 
dawn of the world and time. —All things etc., or 
the Christian doctrine of the creation: ( 1 ) The 
purification of the heathen doctrine (obviating 
the eternity of matter); [ 8 ) The deepening of 
the Jewish doctrine of tlie Shekinah (clearly 
pronouncing tho personal lifo of love in God, as 
it enters into the world): (2) The glorification 
of the sound doctrine of scientific investigation 
(man the final cause of things, the God-Man the 
final oause of man); (4) The verdict of the Spi¬ 
rit respecting the derivation of the word from a 
non-spiritual source (materialism).—The Chris¬ 
tian features in all things: (1) The creaturely 
instinct of dependence, as an impulse towards 
the upholding Word; (2) The natural self-unfold¬ 
ing instinct, as the impulse towards freedom 
(the liberty of the children of God, Rom. viii.); 
(3) The cosmical , world-forming instinct, as an 
impulse towards unity; (4) The spiritual [leomc] 
instinct, as the impulse to rise into the service of 
the Spirit.—The unity and the difference between 
life and light: (1) In the Son of God ; (2) In tho 
world; ( 8 ) In man; (4) In the Christian life.—* 
The life a light of men : (1) In man (conscious¬ 
ness); (2) For man; the works of God ns tho 
signs and words of God (symbolism) ; (3) Re¬ 
specting man; Christ the life of the life.—Tho 
life and light, or truth and reality, inseparable: 
(!) Without reality truth becomes a shadow; (2) 
Without truth reality becomes a lie.—The great 
darkness which has spread over the bright world 
of God: The darkness (1) of falsehood; (2) of 
hatred; (3) of death.—The light in contest with 
the darkness, or the progress of revelation in tho 
world of sinners: (1) The light shining in the 
darkness (the shaded, colored light); (2) The 
light breaking through the darkness.—The eter¬ 
nal foundations of the advent of Christ.—The 
divine Life of Christ, the mark of all life: (1) 
The mark of the original glory of the world ; (2) 
The mark of the deep corruption of the world; 
(3) The mark of the great redemption and glori¬ 
fication of the world.—The wisdom of the Apos¬ 
tles and the wisdom of their time (or, of the an¬ 
cient world).—Parallel passages: Gen. i.: Ps. 
viii., xix. and civ.: Is. xl.; John xvii.; Rom. 
viii.; 1 Cor. xv.; Ephes. i.; Col. i.; 1 John i.; 
Rev. i., xxi. and xxii. 

Starke :—God has revealed even His divine 
constitution and the inmost seoret of His nature. 
—The Eternal Word is now become also ours. 
Through this Word God speaks with us, and we 
speak with God. The eternal Word speaks in 
us, through us, to us, with us.—Q uesnel : The 
knowledge of the Son of God must be the first 
I and the most excellent; without it all knowledge 
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is nothing.—N ova Bibl. Tub.: S3© how many 
proofs of the divinity of our Jesus. He is God f 
the eternal Word, from eternity, in the beginning, 
before all creatures, the Creator of all things, 
the origin of all life, the source of all light.—If 
the Word of God was in the beginning, it is cer¬ 
tain, that lie also will be in future to the end 
(Lakgb). It is not said : the light was the life, 
but: the life was the light. The life is the 
source of the light, even in the kingdom of na¬ 
ture, etc. That no true illumination takes 
place, except the man is brought back by rege¬ 
neration from spiritual death to spiritual life 
(Zbisius). Whose life Christ is, his light He is 
also.—No other darkness can withstand the 
light, but the darkness of man. 

Moshbxm: The person through whom God 
spoke to men, did not first arise when the world 
was made, but was already, that is, from eter¬ 
nity.—R ieobb : This confessedly great mystery 
of the manifestation of God in the flesh continues 
as a standard at all times set up, under which all 
gather, that are born of God, and which all that 
are of the world pass by.—Lisco: From the 
Word, as the light, proceeds all that is true and 
good in mankind.—G erlach, after Augustine: 
Sin, not indeed consists, but manifests itself, in 
coming of nothing, and bringing man to nothing 
(eternal death).—B raune: Thought is clear 
only in word: lie came. This implies personality; 
the Personality, the Enlightener, came near to 
the Jewish people; in reference to men in gene¬ 
ral, it is said : He was.—Thus John, who lay on 
the bosom of the Lord, as the Lord is eternally 
with His Father, opens his view into the depths 
of the life of Jesus Christ from the beginning, 
till it rises into the heights of the same life in the 
bosom of the Father. 

Heubxbr: The mystery of the incarnation of 
the Son of God: (1) The holiest, deepest of all 
mysteries, in virtue of the person ; (2) The most 
beneficent of all; (8) The most oertain of all.— 
Schlbikbmachkr: What is it which meets us 
everywhere as truth, in all the utterances of the 
human mind, in all investigations, in all holy 
words of inspired men? Ever that which con¬ 
tains a hint of the redemption which was to come 
through Christ. 

[Schaff : Vers. 1,2. The transcendent glory of 
Christ. 1. His eternity tagainst Arianism): “In 
the beginning toot the Woru.” 2. His distinct per¬ 
sonality (against Sabellianism): “The Word was 
with (in intimate personal intercommunion with) 
God.” 8. His essential divinity (against Socin- 
ianism and Rationalism): “And the Word was 
god.”—The fundamental importance of the doc¬ 
trine of Christ’s divinity: it is the corner-stone 
of the Christian system, the anchor of hope. 
Without it His passion and death have no force 
against sin and Satan, and we are still lost.] 

[Burkitt : “ Unt il we acknowledge the eternity 
and divinity of Christ, as well as of God the Fa¬ 


ther, we honor neither the Father nor the Son. 
There is this difference between natural things 
and supernatural. Natural things are first un¬ 
derstood, and then believed; but supernatural 
mysteries must be first believed, and then will be 
better understood.” (Pascal makes a similar 
remark.) “If we will first set reason on work, 
and believe no more than we can comprehend, 
this will hinder faith: but if after we have as¬ 
sented to gospel mysteries, we set reason on 
work, this will help faith.”— Hkngstenberq: 
“ The Logos was Godthis is the magic formula 
that drives away all doubt, anxiety and fear 
from the Christian. If God be for us, who can 
be against us?— Ryle: If Christ is bo great, 
how sinful must sin be from which He came to 
save us?] 

[Schaff : Ver. 8. The creation is the work of 
the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit. 
This is intimated Gen. i. 1-8: Ood (the Father) 
created . . . And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said (the Word). 
—The Scripture doctrine of creation differs—1) 
from Pantheism, which teaches an eternal world 
and confounds God and the world; 2) from Dual¬ 
ism, or the eternity of matter antagonistic to God 
(Parseeism, Platonism, Gnosticism, Manichm- 
ism); 8) from the emanation theory; 4) from 
Deism, which asserts the creation, but separates 
it from the Creator; 5) from Materialism, which 
makes matter the mother of the spirit, and is 
alike degrading to God and man.—Sin was not 
made by God, but is a subsequent corruption or 
perversion of what was made good. Sin is no 
essence, no creature, but something negative, a 
false direction of the will.—Christ’s part in the 
creation the basis of His redemption. Having 
made man, He had the deepest interest in him 
from the start.] 

[Schaff: Vers. 4, 6. Christ, the source of all 
true life and light.—Out of Christ there is but 
death and darkness.—The antagonism of lifo and 
death, and the antagonism of light and darkness 
is not, 1) a metaphysical conflict (as in the 
Gnostic and Dualistic systems), but, 2) a moral 
conflict involving personal freedom and respon¬ 
sibility. It began in time and will end in time; 
life and light will conquer the field and swallow 
up death and darkness. 3. The antagonism cul¬ 
minates in God and Satan, in Christ and Anti- 
Christ, but goes on in everjuman. 4. It should 
fill us with holy grief, manly courage, and in¬ 
tense earnestness.] 

[On the whole seotion. Bengkl: Vers. 1 and 
2 refer to eternity, ver. 8 to creation, ver. 4 to 
the state of innocence, ver. 6 to tho fall.— Ryle : m 
Not a single word could be altered in the first 
five verses o( John without opening the door to 
some heresy.—There are hidden depths in this 
passage which nothing but the light of eternity 
will ever fully reveal.— P, S.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


SECOND SECTION. 

The personal Light, or Christ, in His pre-historical Presence in the World, especially 
in His Old Testament Advent, testified by the Old Covenant as it is 
represented by John the Baptist. 

Vers. G-13. 


CONTENTS: 

(1) THE REPRESENTATIVE OP THE COMING OP CHRIST, JOHN THE BAPTIST, VERS. 6-8. (2) THE COMING 

OP CHRIST INTO THE WORLD, IN ITS GENERAL GROUNDWORK AND ITS HISTORICAL GENESIS, VEIL 
9. (8) THE RELATION OP CHRIST TO THE WORLD AND THE CONDUCT OP THE WORLp TOWARDS 

HIM, OR THE GENERAL GROUNDWORK OF HI8 ADVENT, VER. 10. (4) THE RELATION OF CHRIST 

TO I8RAEL, AND ISRAEL’S CONDUCT TOWARDS HIM, OR THE IMPERFECT, SYMBOLICAL ADVENT, 

ver. li. (5) Christ's gradual breaking through in the world in the contrast of the 

ELECT TO THE LESS SUSCEPTIBLE, EMBODIED—(a) IN FAITH, AS THE BEGINNING OF THE REAL 
ADVENT, VER. 12; (6) IN THE CONSECRATION OF BIRTH AND THE BEING BORN OF GOD; THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP THE REAL ADVENT, VER. 18. 

6 There was [became, arose] 1 a man sent* from God, whose name was John. 

7 The same came for a [omit a] witness [testimony, et? papTuptav'], to bear witness ot* 

8 the Light, that all men through him might believe. He was not that [the] Light, 

9 but was sent [came, Lange: he was ] to bear witness of that [the] Light That was 
the true Light, which lighteth every man, that coineth into the world. [The true 
Light which lighteth (lighteneth, shineth upon) every man, was coming ($v ipx6 - 

10 /xevov) into the world.]* . He [It] was in the world, and the world was made by 

11 him [it], and the world knew him not [Lange: did not recognize it in him]. He 
came unto his own [his own possessions or inheritance, rd Mta], mid his own [his 

12 own people, ol ?&ot]* received him not But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons [children, rixva] of God, even to them that 

13 believe on [in] his name: Which [Who] were born, not of blood [bloods, 1; alpd- 
rioy], nor of the [natural] will of the flesh, nor of the [moral] will of man, but of God.* 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 0. [The Greek here is i y 4 v «to {became), which differs from $ v {mat), ver. 1, ns the German ward (or geworden) 
floes from t oar, but it cannot be well rendered in English. It is the antithesis between temporal or created existence which 
has a beginning, and implies previous non-existence, and eternal or untreated existence, which has neither beginning nor 
end. Tho same distinction—John viii. 68: wplv ’A flpalp yeviaBat, *ifit. —P. 8.1 

* Ver. 6. [aireoTaAfiii'Of does not belong to iyivro— aircoraAi) (Chrysostom, Horn. VL p. 42, and Heagsten berg), but to 
h^Mrot.—P. H.) 

* Ver. 9. [So Lange. Ewgld somewhat differently: Ja, dot wahrhafliqe Licht, welches jeden Menschen erleuchtet, ham 
ttets in die Welt. Others translate: that was the true Light which, coming into the world, lighteth every man. ip^Sfitvor may 
be connected with avBpotg or (Vulg: hominem venientem, Luth., E. V.), or better, with (Lange, Ewald). See the Exxo. 
Notes. In the latter cose a comma should be made after avOpmvov, as is done by Tischendorf, eighth ed.—P. S.J 

4 Ver. 10. [6i* avrou. Cod. X * reads U' avr or, probably an error of tho copyist.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 11. [The E. V. obliterates the distinction between the neutral t A 16 1 a, das Seine, his own things, possessions. 
Inheritance, and the masculine oi iSioi, die Seinen , his own people, servants, subjects.—P. B. 1 

4 Ver. 13. The difficulty of the passage has occasioned tho omission of ovM «x Bek. rape . in Cod. E and others; and of 
ovM i* Be A. avBp. in Cod. B. and others. Others, as Augustine, have transposed the clauses. [See Tiscliend. Oct. VIIL p. 743.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 6 . There was a man.— ■’Eyivero [fiebat], 
arose, came into being; not fp> [erai], was, abso¬ 
lutely [comp. viii. 68 , Greek. The Logos was 
from eternity, Abraham and John began to be in 
time.—P. S.]—Chrysostom: eyhero aTreora’kptvoq. 
The life of John, so to speak, was lost iu his 
mission (see ver. 23; comp. Is. xl. 3).* The 

* [Ucngstcnberg adopts the construction of Chrysostom, 
which would have been more naturally expressed by airetr- 
toAti, and defends it by referring to Mai. iii. 1, 23: “ Lo, lam 
sending my messenger,'* etc , compared with tho words of the 


appearanoe of John in this place is striking, and 
has been variously interpreted (see Meyer).* 
In the introduction of the Baptist in this pas- 

Baptist, John iii. 28: aveemkfidvoc eipi SfinpooBev avroi. I 
prefer the usual connection of iverrakfievos with ardpwros. 
—P. 8.] 

* [The Baptist is mentioned In the Prologne to confirm the 
reality of tho historical appearance of Christ: BrUckner; as 
a brilliant exception from the terrible darkness spoken of 
▼er. 6: Ewald; to explain tho rejection of Christ by His own 
people, vers. 10.11: Meyer; to introduce the historic mani¬ 
festation of the Word: Alford. lie is mentioned rather as 
the personal representative of the whole O. T. revelation in 
whom tho law and the promise, Moses and Isaiah, were united 
and pointed directly to Christ. See Lange in the text.— 
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sage we see a representation of the whole pro-, 
phetic testimony concerning Christ in concen¬ 
trated, personal form, after the manner of this 
Gospel. The Baptist was the final recapitulation 
of all prophetic voices concerning Christ. The 
Old Testament had two sides—a hidden and. a 
visible. The hidden side was the rise of the 
genealogical life of Christ itself, His Christologi- 
cal advent; the visible side was the prophetic 
testimony concerning this advent. And as the 
verbal prophecy anticipated the real prophecy, 
in the nature of the case, so the fulfilment of the 
verbal prophecy in John preceded the fulfilment 
of the real prophecy in Christ. John therefore 
here stands in the right place, the auroral ra¬ 
diance of the essential Light; tho great witness 
of the advent of Christ; the forerunner. 

[Whose name (tea*) John, t. e., Jehovah is 
merciful , from the Hebrew JinV for finin', ’Iwav- 
vrjr ; comp, the Greek Oeddopof. This significant 
name was given to the forerunner of our Saviour 
by divine direction, Luke i. 13. The evangelist 
laid stress on his own name, and saw in it a sym¬ 
bol of his relation to Christ as tho disciple 
“whom Jesus loved,” xx. 2; xxi. 20. Comp. 
Lampe and Ilengstenberg.—P. S.]. 

Ver. 7. The same oame for witness.— 
Testimony: stronger here than preaching; 

stronger even than prophecy, as hitherto exist¬ 
ing. John appeared first as a preacher, a 
preacher of repentance. But the preacher showed 
himself at the same time a prophet, announcing 
under divine impulse the approach of the Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom. And then, in tho miraculous 
manifestation at the baptism of Jesus, through 
the testimony of God, he beoame a witness of t he 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, that He is the Mes¬ 
siah ; so to speak, an apostle before the aposto- 
late. As a prophet who, by divine commission, 
pointed to the Messiah, he completed the Old 
Testament prophecy in testimony. And for this 
testimony he was come. His mission rose into 
the office of forerunner. And even his martyr¬ 
dom in the strict sense is in keeping. He sealed 
his preparatory preaching of *repentanoe with 
his death (see ver. 83). 

That [ Iva, tho aim of John’s testimony] aU 
men through him might believe. —“Through 
John, not through the Light (Grotius), or through 
Christ (Ewald) Meyer.* In the divine purpose 
John was to lead over the faith of Israel to 
Christ.f This Christ also signifies chap. v. 33 
[where he calls John “the burning and shining 
light,” or candle rather, not —P. S.] 

Through the unbelief of the Jews this gracious 
design failed; though in tho truly devout, first 
of all in the noblest of John’s own disciples (ver. 
3osqq.) it was fulfilled; through them in all be¬ 
lievers. 

Ver. 8. He was not the light.— [fjv is em¬ 
phatic and contrasted with paprvpi/ag. The 
article before <*>€>$ is likewise emphatio, the 
Light of the world, the Light of lights, comp. 6 


• [In the fifth edition of Meyer the reference to Ewald is 
omitted. In his Commentary, Ewald translates O' axrrov 
dmreh tAa, without explaining whether ihn is meant of John 
oc of Christ.—P. 8.1 

f [Kyle: “One of those texts which show the immense im¬ 
portance of the ministerial office, through which tho Holy 
Spirit is pleased to prodace faith in man's heart.—P. S.} 


irpo$rjT7K % i. 29; 6 hproq, vi. 82 ff.—P. S.] This 
is certainly not said merely with reference to the 
unbelieving disciples of John.* But in the wider 
sense the nation itself was an unbelieving disci¬ 
ple of John, contenting itself with the brightness 
of the Baptist, instead of going through him to 
the true Light itself, ch. v. 35. So far, therefore, 
as it is implied that many, even the leaders, made 
the Baptist rather a hindrance than a help to 
faith, the words aro written even against the 
disciples of John. 

But (he was). —De. Wctte takes the aAA* tva, 
but in order to, imperatively; Liicke supplies 
was; Meyer, yA0ev, same. Since the preceding 
verse 'strongly pronounces that the whole pro¬ 
phetic existence of John was intended to 
rise into a testimony for the Messiah, we give 
Liicke the preference: “He was, that ho might 
bear witness.” [So also Alford amf Godet. 
Baumlein supplies hyivtro , yiverat , “or tho 
like;” which is not so strong. I prefer with 
Meyer to supply yAfo from ver. 7, since the 
phrase, eJvat , tva instead of elvai etc t6 is quite un¬ 
usual.—P. 8.] 

Yer. 9. The true Light—was eoming \fiv 
rb rb a\rj0ivdv — kpxbpevov']. —Va¬ 

rious interpretations: (1) He (the Logos) or it 
(the Light) was the true Light; so the older ex¬ 
positors and Luther [E. V., which supplies rov - 
ro before yv, that was the true light.—P. S.] But 
rb rb a Ay d ivdv must be subject, not 

predicate; for in ver. 8 John was tho subject. 
[So also Meyer.] (2) ’E p x^pevov ei( rbv 
k6o pov (coming into the world) is connected with 
Trdvra hv&puirov (every man), not with (was); 
Origen [Syr., Euseb., Chryp., Cyril, Vulg., Aug.j 
and most of the ancients, Luther,f Calvin [E. V.], 
etc., Hdlemann, Meyer. J [This would make either 
hvdpoTzov or kpx&P- superfluous. ] Meyer observes 
that it could not be connected with tjv ; for tho- 
Logos was already in the world when John ap¬ 
peared. But the Evangelist here evidently goes 
back to the entire relation of Christ to mankind, 
especially goes back to ver. 4. He had before 


* [Meyer denies the reference to tho disciples of John en¬ 
tirely. Oodet, on the contrary, defends it. and justly so, in. 
view of i. 20; ill. 25; and in view of the Gnostic sect of tho 
Disciples of John in the second centnry, who held that John- 
tho Baptist* was the true Messiah, (dementis Rom. Rrcegni- 
Hones 1.1. c. 54 and 60. Comp, tho articles of Pctermann,. 
Mmdder and ZaJbier, in Ileraog’s Encydop. Vols. IX. p. 318 
and XVIII. p. 341.) Only we must not suppose either that 
John wrote expressly, or exclusively against this error. Sea 
Dr. Lange above.—P. 8.1 

t [In the first ed. Luther translated: “Das tear tin wahr- 
hoflig Licht, welches aUe Menschen erleuchUt durch seine Zu- 
kurtfl in die Welt," i. e., “which, coming into tho world,, 
lighteneth all men.” In the later editions he followed the 
Vulgate.—P. 8.] 

J [Meyer, however, lays tho emphasis on V. aderaf, which 
is put first, and translates: “ Yorhanden war das Licht das- 
wahrhaftitjt, welches erleuchUt jeden Menschm,der indie Welt 
kommt," the true light was in existence, etc. Bnt thero is no 
good raison why V should be emphasized rather than aAnth- 
vov, and then iv r<? icfofty tje, ver. 10,. would" be a repetition 
of ver. 9. The old usual interpretation is preferable to Mey¬ 
er's, but both aro to be rejected, because the phrase to came 

into the world for to be bom, though Babbinical ('#3 S3 
0Sty3—all men), is not Scriptural, os applied to common 

men. but is reserved exclusively for tho Messiah with the im¬ 
plied sense of pne-existence, iii. 19, 3 .; vi. 14; xi. 27; xii. 
46; xviiL 37. Bengel: “Apud Hebrseos frequent est peri¬ 
phrasis hominis, oSl j?3 KDH vxxixjrs nr MtrxncM, sed in 
iV. T. et prsecipue in hoc libro id de solo Christo dicitur, sublimi 
signiJUatu. Boat emm, onto etiam, quam vxxmzr.”—P. S.J 
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spoken of the witness of the advent of Christ— 
now he depicts the advent itself. This is divided 
into two parts: (1) The relation of the coming 
Logos to man in general; (2) His relation to Is¬ 
rael. Hence we interpret: Ho was (from the 
beginning and in conflict with the darkness, 
ver. 6 ) coming, was on His advent to mankind. 
Therefore not (a) was come \j]v tpxbpevov=i\~ 

: Schottgen, etc.; ( b ) just came (when John 
appeared): De Wette, Liioke [Alfora] ; (c) fu¬ 
ture: was on the point of coming \yenturum era*] .* 
Tholuck; or (d) was destined to come: Luthardt; 
desired to come: Ewald ;* nor (e) was coming 
then, in the time before Ilis baptism : Hilgcnfeld, 
who even here would mix Valentinian Gnosis 
into the anti-Gnostio Gospel;—but in a purely 
historical sense [==j^tfe, came], instead of the 
imperfect: Bengel, Block, Kostlin [Hengstcn- 
berg, with reference to Mai. iii. 1]; and with 
the peculiar Johannean significance: Jle was 
continually coming, continually on his way.f 
Hence the participial form. The essence of this 
universal advent is to be recognized in the fact, 
that the Logos shines in every man in his reli¬ 
gious and moral nature and experience, as the 
\oyog GxeppaTucfa;. That the expression “every 
man ” needed not the addition: that cometh into 
the world, is evident. And the phrase: “to 
come into the world ,’ 1 is not used of the natural 
birth of an ordinary man, but is reserved for 
Christ. 

[Which Ughteth (enlightens, illumin¬ 
ates) every man—6 fur iCet n dvr a av- 
0 pcjTov .—There is much force in the singular. 
Quisquis illuminatur , ab kac luce iUuminatur (Ben¬ 
gel). Different interpretations: 1. The liglit of 
reason and intelligence (Cyril of Alex. V Better: 
Both the intellectual and moral light (reason 
and conscience) given to all men, as distinct 
from the spiritual light of saving grace given to 
believers. The former is the basis of the latter. J 
% The inward spiritual light given to all 
(Quakers). 3. The light of grace given to be¬ 
lievers only, or to every one to whom Christ was 
preached (Crosby). 4. Intellectual and spiritual 
light sufficient for the salvation of Jews and 
Gentiles, though the majority are so blinded by 
sin as not to see Him. “ Christ enlightens all as 
far as in Him lies” (Chrysostom, Horn. VIII.). ; 
Christ gives sufficient light to every man to leave 
him without excuse, but not sufficient to save 
(Arrowsmith, Ryle).—Comp. III. 19: “light is 
,come into the worldxii. 46: “I am come a 
light into the world;” vi. 14: “that prophet that 
should come into the world;” xviii. 37.—P. S.] 

The tree [veritable, genuine] Light [r b 

* [In hi§ Commentary Ewald explains somewhat differently. 
He connects ver. 9 with ver. 4: eg kam da mats immer in die 
Welt , it was at that time always coming into the world, so 
that every mortal, if he would, might have been guided by 
the light.—P. 8.] 

f[Keim: “erwarin etetem Kommm indie Welt Simi¬ 
larly Ewald, see preceding foot-note. ipxSfxevov is stronger 
than V* and implies a continued action, like the English, wag 
coming, as distinct from came. Comp. V ver. 28. 

Hengstenberg accounts for this circumlocution of the simpler 
imperf. by the emphasis laid on ipxbptvos as a term of the 
Messiah; comp. Matth. iii. 11: 6 bvitrta pov ip\op.tv ov; xi. 3; 
.John i. 15,27,30.—P.8.j 

J [Comp, tho lines of Gdthe: 

u WU.r' nicht dag Auge gonnenhaft, 

Wie kVnntm wir das Licht erbUckm t 
L*bt' nicht in ung deg GoUes eigne Kraft, 

Wie kVnnt' me QVUUchte sntxUcken r— P. 8.] 


rb a Xq # i v 6 1 >]. —The real, essential Light 
in distinction from the outward, ooemical light, 
which, nevertheless, is His token and symbol. 
(See Milton’s Paradise Lost: the greeting to the 
light. Comp. chap. viii. 12; ix. 6 .) 

[There i 9 a nice difference between afoflfc 
(wahr), true in opposition to false , and a7jfitv6q 
(wahrhaftig), true in opposition to borrowed or 
imitated. This difference is obliterated in the 
E. V. The one expresses the harmony be¬ 
tween thought and reality, word and fact; the 
other implies a contrast between the perfect ori¬ 
ginal and a copy more or less imperfect. 'ATjj- 
0tv6q is a favorite term with Plato and John to 
signify that which is genuine, archetypal, origi¬ 
nal, true to the idea. It occurs eight times in the 
Gospel, ten times in the Apocalypse, three times 
in the first Epistle of John, but elsewhere only 
five times in the N. T. In this passage it Btands 
in contrast not so much to the cosmical light 
■ (Dr. Lange), as to the borrowed intellectual and 
moral light of the Baptist and other human 
teachers; comp. v. 35; Matth. v. 14, where be¬ 
lievers generally as members of Christ are called 
the light of the world. It is lumen illuminans, os 
distinct from the lumen illuminatum. —P. S.1 

Ver. 10. It was in the world. —Not pluper¬ 
fect (Herder [Tholuck, Olsh.]); nor “in the 
person of Jesus, when John was testifying 99 
(Meyer); but referring to His infinite presence 
in mankind (Baumgarten-Crusius). The repeti- 
1 tions of the idea of the world (tc6apoc) are to bo 
distinguished thus: In the first case the word 
combines the material and the moral world in 
one; in the second, it means the material or vi¬ 
sible world alone, up to the roots of its moral 
conduct; in the third, the moral world alone, 
but considered as resting upon and representing 
the visible. Meyer well says: (1) The world 
might have known Him (constitutional affinity); 
(2) it should have known Him (according to His 
claim). [Corap. Rom. i. 19 ff., where Paul fully 
proves the guilt of Gentiles and Jews in reject¬ 
ing the light of nature and the preparatory reve¬ 
lation of the 0. T.—P. S.] 

Knew him not.—The whole verse strictly 
reads: “/* was in the world, and tho world was 
made by it [or Him, th’ avrov], and the world 
knew Uim (avrdv) not.” The change of gender is 
highly significant. In the light of the world, the 
world should have known the personal founder of 
the world, the Logos. The gradation in the 
three clauses is also expressed by the repetition 
of “and.” The world of heathenism knew not 
the light , still less Him, the personal character of 
the light. It took the divine for something imper¬ 
sonal, and sought to heal the wrong by fragmentary 
personifications , its gods [the altar at Athens “to 
the unknown God,” Acts xvii. 23.—P. 8 .] 

Ver. 11. He came unto hia own house 
or inheritance [rd Idea, comp. xvi. 32; xix. 
27].—Here the discourse is no longer of the uni¬ 
versal advent of Christ in the world (Corn, a La- 
pide, Ruinoel, etc.);* but of the theocratic advent 

* [There is no Scripture proof that t&ia (vis., d<£para, otm}- 
para| means tho world, and idioi mankind In general; both 
expressions refer to Israel as the peculiar people of God, idia 
to the nation as a whole, Idiot to the individuals. George 
Campbell (on the Gospels), Alford and Barnes would under¬ 
stand ra Idia of Palestine or Judea, and oi Idiot of its inhabi¬ 
tants.—P. S.j 
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in Israel (Erasmus, Calvin, etc ., Liicke, Meyer); 
yet of this advent considered as intended for 
mankind. Israel is God’s own people in the spe¬ 
cial sense, Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6 ; Sirach xxiv. 
7 ff. It is not, however, the historical New Tes¬ 
tament coming of ChriBt in Israel, which is here 
spoken of. The expression Ue came y as denoting 
the historical moving of the Logos in the history 
of the world, determines us against the more ge¬ 
neral conception of the “ own." Yet it must be 
kept well in mind, that in John particularly Is¬ 
rael stands not for itself alone, but as the medium 
for the entrance of Christ into the whole world. 
See chap. x. 16. 

And his own people [oi Idiot. comp. xiii. 
1]— i. <?., the Jews. See Is. vi.; Matth. xiii.; 
John xii. 41; Acts vii.; xxviii. 25; Rom. ix. 
[The transfer of the relation of Jehovah to Isrtiel 
as His peculiar people upon Christ, implies that, 
in the view of John, Christ was the Jehovah of 
tho Old dispensation; comp. xii. 41; viii. 66 .— 
P. S.] 

[Received him not — ob it aplXa pov, 
stronger than ovk iyvw, which is said of the 
world in general, ver. 10 . The fact that tho 
Jews were the peculiar inheritance of Jehovah, 
doubled their guilt in rejecting the Messiah. 
Comp, the ovk y^eXi/aare t Matth. xxiii. 87 ; 
also Isa. i. 8 ; Rom. x. 21; and John xii. 87. 
The negative expression here, as ver. 10 and 
ver. 5, reveals a holy grief on the part of John.* 
Remember the tears of pity which the Saviour 
shed over unbelieving Jerusalem.—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. Bat as many as received him— 
[ 5 <toi, whosoever , whatsoever persons , denotes 
the universality of Christ’s benefit without dis¬ 
tinction of race, nationality or condition.—P. S.] 
No contradiction of* the preceding words. His 
own, His people, as a whole, received Him not, 
but individuals. See Gal. iii. and iv. The an¬ 
tithesis: ob napiXafiov and iXapov should 
be observed. The Jews should irapaXaypdveiv , 
take Him in addition to the Old Testament, re¬ 
ceive Him in pursuance of the true traditions. 
This they did not. Thus others* receiving 
Him became the^ absolute Xaypdveiv , contrary 
to the outward, false tradition. A ayPdveiv 
in John and Paul is a strong word, denoting the 
moral act of faith, comp. Rom. y. 11. 

To them gave he power.—Opposed to tho 
descent from Abraham and the relative sonship 
with God, of which the Jews boasted, John viii. 
'Eg oval a is neither merely [the possibility (De 
Tfette, Tholuck),nor the ability (Bruckner, Heng., 
Godet),f nor] the dignity or advantage , (Eras- 


* [Something of this feeling of sadness, in view of the in¬ 
gratitude of the world to Christ, pervades the hymn of the 
noble X oralis: 

Wenn aUe untreu *oerden. 

So bleib ich Dor dock treu," 

•specially tho second stanza: 

I could weep night and morning 
That Thou hast died, and yet 
go few will heed Thy warning, 

So many Thee forget. 

O loving and true-hearted, 

How mach for as didst Thou! 

Yet is Thy lame departed. 

And none regards it now.—P. 8.] 
f [Oodet translates: “ die (la Parole) Us a mis en position de 
derrnir enfant* de Dieuf' and explains igovaia to mean es¬ 
sentially the same with the Pauline vioQtaia, the filial rela- 


mus, etc.), nor the right , or privilege (Meyer),* 
but the real power, the spiritual faculty (Liicke), 
and, at the same time, the real title. Sonship 
with God was growing , in its formation-state , ia 
the Old Testament; there were only incipient 
sons of God, Gal. iv. 1, but there were such 
really, and progressively, according to the ad¬ 
vancing inwardness and depth of the Old Testa¬ 
ment faith. This sonship with God, too, is con¬ 
nected indeed with a semen arcanum electorum et 
spirituaUum (contrary to Meyer, see ver. 9); but 
this must be understood neither in a Gnostio 
sense, nor in a Hegelian, but in a Johannean, 
John iii. 21. This incipient regeneration is also 
most certainly ethical, but not merely ethical; it 
is also substantial, though the antithesis between 
the eternal yovoyevfc and the regenerate riicva 
deou by all means remains perfect, even after the 
advance of the latter to viol &tov. The distinc¬ 
tions: ethical theogony in John (according to 
Hase), legal adoption in Paul; vlodeata first ap¬ 
pearing in the kingdom of the Messiah in the 
Synoptists (Meyer), are of little use; unless it 
may be said that John emphasizes the ideal beget- 
tmg , Paul the historical new creation. The Messi¬ 
anic kingdom begins with the children of God, 
not they with it. [To become — yevkadat. — 
Christ is tho eternal, only begotten Son of God 
by nature; men become children of God by rege¬ 
neration or a celestial birth; comp. iii. 8 ; 1 John 
iii. 9; Gal. iii. 26; 1 Pet. i. 23. Alford thinks 
that rlicva tfeov is a more comprehensive expres¬ 
sion than viol r. ns it involves the whole gene¬ 
ration and process of our spiritual life and our 
likeness to God (1 John y. 6-7), while the other 
brings out rather our adoption and hope of in¬ 
heritance (Horn. viii. 14 ff.)—P. S.] 

To them that believe in his name.— 
[ntoreiovoiv, not moTEvoaoiv ; faith being a 
continued act and habit of the children of God. 
Mark also the distinction between believing 
Christ, that He is, and believing in Christ, in 
His name, His revealed being, in His person, eiq 
rb bvoya; the former is purely intellectual and 
historical, the latter is moral and implies trust in 
and appropriation of Christ as our Saviour. The 
same difference holds with regard to the existenoe 
of God, comp. James ii. 19: Kal ret daiydvia mo- 
rebovatv. —P. S ]—Not “rotiological” \quippe qui 
crcdunt, Meyer], but “explicative;” for faith is 
not the cause of the gift of Christ, but the organ, 
causa instrumentalis [the subjective condition]. 
The clause describes Xaypdvetv. Faith in the 
name of the Logos [e 1 c rb bvoya a v to v] ia 
faith in Christ, more definitely, in His name 
(Acts ii. 86 ; iii. 16; iv. 12 ) ; and this definite¬ 
ness of faith, in the evangelical acknowledgment 
of the personal truth in Christ, makes it saving, 
makes it the medium of the saving power of 
Christ, because the name of Christ denotes the 
concentrated expression of His nature in His 


tion to which man is restored by faith, yet not Identical with 
regeneration, but a condition to it. M Car Dieu ne peut com- 
muniquer sapropre vie par le nvevpa qu'd un homme avec qui 
U est recondite .... Mats unefoie que V adoption, a tu lieu , la 
regeneration doit suivre ... et c 'est laic second privilege, re¬ 
sultant du premier , que saint Jean exprime dans ces mots: 
'Derrnir enfants de Dieu.' n But the second is rather expla¬ 
natory of the first (i(ovoia). —1*. 8.] 

* [In the fifth ed. Meyer explains: er erm&chtigte sie , he em¬ 
powered them. Comp. v. 27; xviL 2.—JP. 8.J 
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gospel, in which truth and personal fact are one.* 
So the name of God is to be understood: the re¬ 
velation of God as a personal introduction of 
Himself to us. So the devout of the old covenant 
believed in the name of the Logos, in the essen¬ 
tial contents and subject of the Messianic pro¬ 
mises, chap. ii. 23; iii. 18, etc . 

Ver. 13. Who were born, not of bloods. 
—It is confusing to ask whether ol refers to rixva 
tieov j' or iriorevovrec. The subject is in both cases 
the same. It is the morevovreq in the historical 
sense who are spoken of. The Evangelist intro¬ 
duces the Antithesis of the natural generation and 
regeneration, yet regarding the natural genera¬ 
tion itself as advanced from the purely physical 
to the religiously consecrated theocratic genera¬ 
tion. Ho first states the antithesis in general: 
ovk k f alpdruv, not of bloods. Augustine 
explains the plural from the twofold sex of man' 
and woman; J Holemann refers it to the succes¬ 
sive begettings of the theocratic genealogy; 
Meyer finds that the plural is the same as the 
singular.^ We find in the plural a premonition 
of an ethical distinction of aipara. In ethical 
matters a\pa and a)pa are not one and the same. 
And this the succeeding efimax proceeds to say. 
According to Augustine [Theophyl., Schott, 01s- 
hausen] and others, Ot/.r/pa oapads denotes woman 
in distinction from man (avdpdc). [This would 
require rather the disjunctive ovte — ovre, neither — 
nor, than the adjunctive ovde—ovde, nor—nor yet; 
besides flesh is never used synonymously with 
woman .—P. S.]|| Mosheim distinguishes nativo 
Jews and proselytes; others, natural children 
and adopted (Starke) Liicke takes dvi;p as no 
more than hvdpoxos;** Meyer regards the sen¬ 
tence as a rhetorical progress to greater definite¬ 
ness : the term oapxos referring to the sexual in¬ 
stinct, avdpdc to the procreative will of the man.ft 
If this distinction be followed up, we must come 
involuntarily upon the track of the true interpre¬ 
tation. The common sensual desire knows no¬ 
thing of procreative will, yet it doubtless has its 
tik'foipa. Baum gar tenCrusius, therefore, rightly 


* [Arrowsmith,. quoted by Ryle: “The word ‘name’ in 
the Scripture la often put for person. The receivers of Christ 
are said to believe on Ilia name, liecauso the direct object of 
their faith is the person of Christ. It is not the believing 
that Christ died for all, or for me, or for the elect, or any such 
proposition, that saveth. It is believing on Christ. The 
person, or name of Christ, is the object of faith.”—P. 8.] 
f [So Meyer, construcUo nark cniveoiv, as in 2 John 1; Phi- 
lem. 10; Gal. iv. 19. But Lange is right.—P. 8.] 

J [“Ez sanguinibus mint homines nuscuntur marts et fend- 
nm r* Trad. II. 914. Ewald translates the plural aus Blut und 
Blvt, and explains: durch blosse Misschtmg von Zcugungs- 
stoffen. Wordsworth: human commixtures.—P. F.T 
{[The plural usAge of alfia in the senso of this passage 
occurs only in Euripides. Ion 703: aAAuv rpa<f>tU aifia- 
r«*% but often in the sense of murder , in the classics and in 
the LXX. See quotations in Meyer.—P. 8.] 

| {Augustine, In Joh. Tract. II. {14, quotes Gen. ii.22 and 
Eph. ▼. 28, 29 to show that caro may be used for uxor ; but 
these passages (as also Jude 7) are not to the point. Flesh 
here means human nature, male and female. “ \V hat is born 
of the flesh is flesh,” iii. 6.—P. 8/| 
f [So Albert Barnos; “ adopted by a pious man.” Without 
a shadow of proof. Ryle and Crosby refer “ flesh ” to man’s 
own. and “ man ” to any foreign human agency. But this 
could have been much more clearly expressed.—1\ 8.] 

[8o also Alford, who quotes, with LUcke, the itouieric 
troTTfp AvbpStv t« rc. But Meyer denies that awrjp is ever 
generalised into arBfmwov. least of all here where the act of 
generation is spoken of.—P. 8.1 
ff [Similarly God-1: The will of the flesh is la roUmtf domi¬ 
nie par F imagination sensuelle, the will of man la voUmUptm 
independante de la nature, la resolution virile.—?. 8.] 


asserts that the progress is from the sensual to 
the most noble ;* and we see here a progress 
from the sensual begettings of the heathen world 
to the theocraticaily consecrated begettings, 
which introduce a sacred theocratic genealogy 
(see Lange’s Lebm Jesu HI. 658, and Posit. Dogm . 
pp. 614, 532). In this passage is reflected tho 
Scripture doctrine of hereditary blessing. Of 
course the Evangelist tells us also that the conse¬ 
crated births may indeed exhibit an approach to 
regeneration, and be the instrument of it, but 
that they are not able to effect it, and that rege¬ 
neration, as a heavenly generation, forms a coun¬ 
terpart to the earthly. 

[The difference between a\para , <t&p £ and arijp 
is not very clear, but the conjunction oide — Mi 
( nor — nor yet), as distinct from ohre—oirre ( neither 
-•nor, comp. Winer, p. 454 f., 7th ed.), indicates a 
rising climax from the general ( aXpara) to the 
particular, and here again from the lower and 
physical agency (odp£) to the higher and moral 
(dvi/p), although Oe?.rjpa is ascribed to both. In 
Matth. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 60; Eph. vi. 12; GaL 
i. 16, flesh and blood together signify human na¬ 
ture in its weakness. In John iii. 6 wc have tho 
same contrast between the natural birth from the 
flesh, and the supernatural birth from the Spirit. 
The threefold denial of all human agency in re¬ 
generation gives emphasis to the affirmation "of 
the divine agency, which is expressed by but of 
God, a)iV Ik &eov. This does not exclude 
mediate instrumentalities, through which, ordi¬ 
narily, men are regenerated and converted. Tho 
affirmation may be analyzed so as to correspond 
to tho three members of the negation: 1 ) not of 
blood, but of the seed of God (l John iii. 0), which 
is the word of God (1 Pet. i. 23: ava^evvj;pivot 
. . . did Ttiyov Cwvrof Oeov ; James i. 18: d-envTj- 
aev i/fids Idyy 2) nor of the will of the flesh, 

but of the Spirit (John iii. 6 : yryenypivov ex rod 
vvebparoq ); 8 ) nor yet of the will of man, but of the 
will of God (James i. 18: direK'rT^rev i)paQ 

6 0e6$ ; Eph. i. 6 : Kara ri/v Moxlav rov tieXrjparoc 
avrov). Bengel analyzes differently: 1) ex codesti 
Patre; 2) ex amore divino; 8) ex Spiritu sancio. 
Grace does not descend through the channel of 
nature in any form, but a new creative act of 
God is necessary in every regeneration. Barnes, 
in his notes on ver. 13, confounds regeneration 
with conversion. Regeneration is an act of God, 
and may take place in infancy (think of John the 
Baptist leaping in the mother’s womb); conver¬ 
sion or change of mind ( perdvota ) is the net of 
man, by which, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, he turns, in conscious repentance and faith, 
from sin and Satan to God.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The fact that a man (John) was designated 
the messenger of God even, so to speak, in his 
origin, Luke i. 15 and 44. announced the coming 
of another, in whom no issue between birth and 
new birth should exist. Yet the distinction is as 
clear as the connection. John, as man, became 
the messenger of God; the Logos, as messenger 
of God, John iii. 81; 1 Cor. xv. 25, became man. 

* [Nature (a^ptara), desire (<rap£) v will (ayjp). But the 
I difficulty is that la used in the second us well as tho 

| third clause.—P. 8.J 
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la John and Mary appear the two summits of the 
Old Testament spirit, the highest aspiration of 
human nature in the train of the Spirit of God; 
in Mary the summit of fervent, humble, receptive 
piety ; in John the summit of energetic, prophe¬ 
tic piety in the official service of the law. Yet 
in them the higher spirit works from below up¬ 
ward under the drawing from above. In Christ 
the divine is before, and in Him the nisus is from 
above downward under the drawing of the hu¬ 
man longing, the need of life and salvation be¬ 
low. The Baptist is strongly conscious of this 
distinction, Matth. iii. 11; Juo. iii. 81. And in 
accordance with this nature of Christ is the nature 
also of Christianity, the righteousness of faith in 
a righteous life. 

2. The same came for witness . John the Baptist, 
the lost, most distinct form of the Old Testament 
prophecy, and ns such the witness of Christ in 
the history of the world, at the same time in his 
freedom from jealousy a witness to the Holy 
Ghost in the Old Testament. The death of John 
a martyrdom (witness-bearing) to his fidelity as 
forerunner. 

3. Through John His noblest disciples camo to 
believe, through them all succeeding disciples and 
Christians. (See Schleiermacher, Predigten I., 
p. 18.) 

4. He was not the Light. An antithesis applying 
not only to the Old and New Testaments, but also 
to Christ, the fountain of light, and the Apostles 
and Christians, with the prophets, as receivers 
and bearers of the light. 

5. The true Light was coming. The pre-Christian 
Advent. (1) Founded (a) in the nature of Christ: 
“The true Light, which lighteneth every man,” 
L e., shines into him from within through the 
fundamental laws of personal, mental life, from 
without through nature and history; ( 6 ) in the 
nature of the world : Made by the Logos, stand¬ 
ing by His presence. (2) Unfolding itself (a) in 
a general invisible force: The shining in the uark- 
ness, tho lighting of every man; Christ’s being 
in the world [primordial religion] ; ( 6 ) in histori¬ 
cal theocratic form: Education of Israel for Ilis 
possession, and His coming to His own (the Old 
Testament religion in its development). 

6 . Received Him not. The obduracy, a self- 
estrangement, as well as a hostile bearing towards 
the admission of the yearning Householder. The 
obduracy of Israel in its historical development 
and completion; the great warning to the Chris¬ 
tian world; warning, and alas, still more, Matth. 
xxiv. 38. 

7. That believe in His name .—Respecting the 
name, see above in the exegesis of this passage. 
Appearance of the name of the Logos, in tho 
more definite sense, with the Old Testament re¬ 
velation (the Angel of the Lord and the Messiah). 
Faith in the objective Messiah was in the subject, 
incipient sonship. In the righteousness of faith 
lay a point of union between the word of God and 
the heart of man, a quickening germ of personal 
children of God, therefore the power to become 
sons. But this could bo brought to decision and 
contemplation only by the historical appearance 
of Christ and by the redemption accomplished in 
Him. As the revelation of God strove from the 
first towards concentration in the Name, the 
making Himself personally, perfectly known, 


so true faith strives from the beginning after the 
concentrated receiving of a distinct personal life. 
Centripetal faith, living faith ; centrifugal faith, 
dying or dead faith. 

8 . Who were bom not of blood. The truth and 
the insufficiency of inherited privilege. The Bi¬ 
blical doctrine of covenant grace not yet duly re¬ 
ceived in the church. Its antagonism to the un- 
churohly conception of the relation between na¬ 
ture and spirit, and even to the Augustinian 
overstatement of original sin. Its antagonism 
to Pel&gianism. (See Posit. Dogmatik. f p. 514 
sqq.) 

. 9. But of Ood. First the righteousness of faith 
present; then circumcision as the symbol of re¬ 
generation. The idea of real regeneration deve¬ 
lops itself with the idea of the personal Messiah. 
Its development or genesis is reciprocal with that 
of repentance, faith, the experience of grace, in 
the saving process as it advances from the out¬ 
ward to tho inward. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

John the Baptist, tho Old Testament Evange¬ 
list of the Light. (1) In his mission and his 
name; ( 2 ) in his testimony and his work ; (3) in 
his retirement and disappearance before the 
Light itself.—The Old Testament Advent of 
Christ: 1 . In its ultimate basis (He was in the 
world); 2. in its historical manifestation (He 
came to Ilis own) ; 8 . in its earnest of victory 
(As many as received Him); 4. in its last attesta¬ 
tion (There was a man).—John and Christ, or 
the personal manifestation of tho saving Light: 1. 
John, the attester of the Light; 2. Christ, the at¬ 
tested Light.—The Old and New Testaments, one 
light of revelation: 1 . The Old in the day-light 
of the New; 2. The New in the dawn-light of the 
Old.—John and Christ, or the kernel of revela¬ 
tion, personal life.—The Son of God as the name¬ 
less Name: 1. The namclessness of the name, 
(a) in the world in general, (&) in Israel in par¬ 
ticular ; 2 . the name of the nameless, (a) in its 
silent development (He was in the world; He 
came), ( 6 ) in its great works.—Tho Advent of 
Christ in the world, mistaken and yet perceived : 
Mistaken (a) by the heathen, (5) by the Jews. 
Yet perceived (a) by tho yearnings of the devout 
in all the world, (b) by the hope of the faithful in 
Israel.—The name of the Light, its complete 
personal revelation in Christ.—-Christ the name: 
1. The name of the life in the world; 2. the name 
of the light in mankind ; 8 . tho name of the sal¬ 
vation in the children of God.—Those who are 
becoming believers, are becoming children of God. 
—The power to become , or the freedom of the spi¬ 
rit, the groundwork of the new birth and nature. 
—The being born of blood and born of God consi¬ 
dered : 1 . In their antagonism; 2. in their es¬ 
sential distinction; 8. in their congenial connec¬ 
tion ; 4. in the Mediator of their union.—He who 
believes in the pollution of birth according to the 
Scriptures, must believe also according to the 
Scriptures in the consecration of birth.—The 
beginnings of the regeneration in the Old Cove¬ 
nant, a fore-shadowing of the eternal new birth 
of Christ from heaven. 

Starke: Jesus alone had a fore-runner. — 
Like the aurora before the sun, so John, accord- 
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ing to the word of prophecy, must bear himself 
before Christ.—H edikqbb: Teachers and all 
Christians are indeed lights also, in virtue of 
their divine calling, fellowship with God, and 
holy living, yet their main object is to bear wit¬ 
ness of the light in Christ, to lead to it by precept 
and example.—0 glorious nobility! to be born of 
God, His child and heir!—Behold, what manner 
of love! 1 John iii. 1. — Osiander : What is due 
to Christ alone, must not be attributed to any 
man.—The eternal light sends forth rays in the 
hearts of all men. He who is not enlightened, 
must ascribe it to himself and the dominion of 
darkness.— Canstbin: Noble family helps not to 
sonship and salvation, but only the being born 
anew of God.— Mosheim : Men in the state of na¬ 
ture are not children of God, and therefore have 
no right to salvation. 

Gerlach, after Augustine: Corrupt men are 
called the world, because they love the world 
more than its Creator. By love we dwell in a 
thing with the heart, and we have therefbre de¬ 
served to bear the name of that wherein we dwell 
by love. 

Heubner: John must prepare the way for the 
reception of the Light.—The light must come 
gradually, else it blinds.—The nobility of the 
children of God is attained only through the Spi¬ 
rit, through birth from God, through a proper 
spiritual generation. 

[Ver. 6. John the Baptist, the greatest of men 
before Christ, because he was nearest to Christ, 
and comprehended all the light of the preparatory 
revelations of Moses and the prophets.—Ver. 7. 
Every minister only a borrowed light to lead men 


to Christ, the true Light.—Ver. 8. Christ is the 
sun of the soul, the source of spiritual light, life 
and growth.—P. S.] 

[Ver. 9. Arrowsmith: Christ is the true 
Light: 1. The undeceiving Light, in opposition to 
i all the false lights of the GentileB ; 2. The real 
Light, in opposition to ceremonial types and sha¬ 
dows; 8. The underived Light, in opposition to 
all borrowed light; 4. The supereminent Light, 
in opposition to all ordinary light.—Ver. 10. 
Hengstenberg: The creature should shout for 
joy, if its Creator comes to redeem it.—Ver. 11. 
It is disgraceful if the creature despises the 
creature; it is doubly disgraceful if the people 
of the Covenant despise the Lord of the Cove¬ 
nant.] 

[Ver. 18. The new (celestial, divine) birth con¬ 
stitutes the true nobility of grace, as contrasted 
with the aristocracy of natural birth, the aris¬ 
tocracy of money, the aristocracy of merit, the 
aristocracy of fame.—Regeneration: 1. Its ori¬ 
gin; 2. Its growth; 8. Its manifestation; 4. Its 
end (the final resurrection).—The children of 
God the salt of the earth, the light of the world, 
the benefactors of the race.—Comp, the admira¬ 
ble description of Christian life in the EpiBtle to 
Diognetus, ch. 5 and 6, composed soon after the 
Apostolio age. Christians in the world are there 
compared to the soul in the body: they are scat¬ 
tered through the world and dwell in the world, 
yet are not of the world; they are hated by the 
world, yet love and benefit it; they are imprisoned 
in the world, yet preserve it from corruption; they 
are sojourners in the perishing world, looking for 
an incorruptible dwelling in heaven.—P. S.] 


THIRD SECTION. 

The Incarnation of the Logos, the Appearance of the real Sheltinah among the 

Faithful. 

Chap. I. 14-18. 


(1) INCARNATION OP THE LOGOS, OR THE ABSOLUTELY NEW BIRTH. APPEARANCE OF THE BEAL 
8HEKINAH, VER. 14. (2) TKj-TIMONY OP JOHN IN GENERAL, VER. 15. (8) EXPERIENCE OF 

BELIEVERS, OR GRACE, VER. 10. (4) ANTITHESIS BETWEEN MOSES AND CHRIST, THE LAW OP 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND CHRISTIANITY, IN THEIR AUTHORITY AND WORK, VER. 17. (5) 

ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE WHOLE OLD WORLD AND CHRIST IN THEIR RELATION TO GOD, VER. 18. 

14 And the Word was made [became, ^vero] flesh, and dwelt [sojourned, taberna¬ 
cled, tffxrjvuxTev'] 1 among us, (and we beheld his glory [the real Shekinah.], the glory 
as of the [an] only-begotten of [from, r.apff\ the Father,) [omit parenthesis]* full of 

15 grace and truth. John bare [beareth] 8 witness of him, and cried [crieth], 4 saying, 
This was he of whom I spake [said], He that cometh after me [behind me] is pre- 

16 ferred [hath come to be] before me; for he was before me [lit. first of me]. And [For] 8 
of his fulness have all we received [did we all receive], and [even] grace for grace. 

17 For the law was given by [through] Moses, (hut) grace and truth came [came to pass] 

18 by [through] Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at anytime [No one hath ever 
seen God]; the only begotten Son [God], 8 which [who] is in [toward] the bosom 
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of the Father [of the nature of the Father and in his full confidence and service] he hath 
declared him [hath interpreted a//]. 7 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Ter. 14. [Or, pitched hit tent; Meyer, Bwald: selteU; Godot: a dress f sa tente. The verb J uicijvtou* y (from 
leaf), which John also of God's dwelling with His people on the now earth (Kev. xxi. 3), was chosen in allusion to tlio 
Shekinah (nPDCf, or RJOE?, a Rabbinical theological term from to dwell), i.e M the indwelling or glorious presence 

of Jehovah in the holy of holies of the tabernacle and the temple, which typically pointed to the incarnation. This allusion 
b evident from the correspondence of the letters (Bengal: “emiem litem in rU'JJ? ct a kij vrj”), and from the following 
rijy £b£ar atrrov. Comp. Ex. xxv. 8 (where Aquila, Symmachiu anu Theodotion translate by uktj- 

• : - r 

nim); xl. 31; lev. xxvi. 11,12; Ezek. xxxvii. 27 ; Ilngg. ii. 8; Apoc. vil. 15; xxi. 3. In the Apocryphal books the She- 
kinah was especially ascribed to the Sophia (Sir. xxiv. 8: «y Tojcw/3 KaraoK^ytotroy), and the Logos. The humanity of Christ 
became the Shekinah of Uis divinity —P. S.j 

* Ver. 14.—[The parenthesis marked iu this verso in the text. rec. appears to bo, like the division of chapters and verses, 

only conventional; though it serves us the good purpose of showing the true reference of “full ” (vAi jpjj*) to “the Word” 
(i Aoyoe) rather than to “glory ” which could not be otherwise indicated in tho English version. The clause itself is 

not properly parenthetical. See the Exegesis.—E 1). Y J 

* Ver. 15. [naprvpei, presont; the testimony of John goes on. Meyer: “ Vergegenwilrtigung , alt tontc das Zeugniss 
nock fort!" —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 15. [Tho perfect *4«pay« likewise implies continuation of the action in its effect. Meyer: u Das Ptrf. inge- 
wihnlicker, dassischer , prdsentischer Bedeutung .” Alford: “ the voice is still sounding.” K p a (ulso used of Christ, vii. 
28, 37 ; xii. 44) is an onomato-poetic word, imitating the hoarse cry of the raven, like the German, krdchzen , the English, to 
croak ; here to call aloud with tho confidence and solemnity of a herald. Bongel: “Clamut Joh. cum fiducia et gaudio, uti 
magnum prseconem deed." —P. S J 

* Ver. 16, in most codd. [R. ft. C.* D. L. X ], begins with on, instesll of teat: Fbr of his fulness, etc. Griesboch, Lacli- 
mann, Tischendorf. fllengsteaborg and Godot prefer uai, and conjocture that on was occasioned by the preceding and 
succeeding on. —P. 8 J 

« Ver. 18. B. 0.* L. Codd. Sin. et aL read 8*6* for vi 6* ; probably from ver. 1. [go also Meyer.] 

[This is tho first important difference of reading which occurs in the Gospel of John, and which, on account of its theo¬ 
logical character, deserves a fuller notico than it has receivod from Lange or any other commentator, except Alford, in his 
sixth edition. The ancient authorities are almost equally divided between 8*6*, the (an) Only-begotten God, and vidv, 
the Only-b.'gotten tfon. A minor difference relates to the article which is omitted by most of the authorities favoring 8*6*. 
The reading 8*6* is supported by the two oldest MSS., tho Sinaitic (which lias 0C, tho usual abbreviation of 8*6*, a prima manu, 
but which, in this very verse, by omittiug tho words 6 toy beforo eic r by Kokvoy, betrays tho carelessness of the transcriber), and 
the Vatican (both from the 4th century), also by C.* L.; tho Syr. Peshito; Clemens Alex, (once or twice), Excerpta Theo- 
dnti (a full quotation), Kpiphanius (three times), tho Second Synod of Ancyra, Didymns of Alex, (twice). To this must bo 
added that Gregory of Nyssa and other Greek fathers repeatedly call Christ 6 poyoyttnif* 8*6*, wliero they do not quote from 
John L 18. The reading vio* is favored by a larger number of manuscripts, A. (Cod. Alex, of the 5th cent.), C.* * * (tho 
Ephrsm MS. corrected) X. A. and nearly all other MSS.; tho Curctonian Syriac Vers., the Lat. Vers. (Itala and Vulgata); 
Tertullian (Ado. J*rax. c. lo), who is older by at least 120 years than the oldest known MSS., Eusebius (in six passages, in 
one, however, with the significant addition ij ttoyoyey'rj* 8*6* after 6 poyoytyrj* vi6*, for which reason Trcgelles claims him 
for 9*6 v, though unjustly; see Abbot, Bibl. Sacra, lt>6l, p. 850), Athanasius (four times), Chrysostom (eight times), Ambrose, 
Augustine and other fathers, also the emperor Julian (twice). Hilary, in seven places, supports Filius , but in one (Be Trin ., 
XII. 24) he reads “ unigenitus Deus in sinu Patris.” The evidence from Ircnwus, Origen, Basil and Cyril of Alexandria is 
contradictory and uncertain. Irenaeos, the oldest witness in this case (A. D. 170), quotes the passage three times, twice in 
favor of Filius (Adv. futr. IV. c. 20,16), or Filius Dei (III. 11, 6), once in favor of Deus (IV. 20,11: “ unigenitus Deus, qui est 
in sinu Patris, ipso enarr&vit ”). Origen reads 8*6* twice (In Joh. Tom. II. c. 20; XXXII. c. 13, Opp. ed. Delarue IV. p. 89 
and 438). vi6* once ( Cbntr . Cds. 1. II. c. 71, Opp. I. p. 410, in a frill quotation), besides vibe row 8*ov once (In Joh. Tom. VI. 
2,Opp. IV. 102, with a different reading, vd* 8*6*), and Unigenitus Dei Filius once (in Ruflnus’ version of Com. on Cant. 1. 
IV. Opp. III. 91). Cyril of Alexandria, ms edited by Aubert, has vi 6* three times, 8*6* four times, and favors the latter in 
his Commentary, as printed. For a fuller statement of patristic testimonies seo an elaborate article of Ezra Abbot (the 
learned librarian of Harvard University) in the Andover BiblioUieca Sacra for Oct. 1861, pp. 840-872. I have verified seve¬ 
ral of his quotations. He has corrected many errors of former critics and disproved the assertion of Tregollos that 8*6* is “ tho 
ancient reading of the Fathers generally.” The authorities for vt 6* cover a much larger territory than those for 8*6*, which seem 
lobe almost couttned to Ejprpt. For internal reasons, 8*6*, being the more difficult reading, has the preference, according to tho 
usual canon; for tioroy*yr)* naturally suggested vios, while the designation of Christ ns “the only begotten God,” stands isolated 
in the Bible. On tho other hand, achan&e of the abridged form YC to 0C, which is usual In tho uncial MSS., was as easy as tho 
change from the latter to the former. There Is moreover an Inherent propriety for tho use of vib« in connection with povoytvg* 
and with the mention of tho Father; while 8*6* is hardly in place immediately after 8*6v at the beginning of tho verse, and 
Introduces a harshness without a parallel in the style of John. The Scripture argument for the Divinity of Christ is strong 
enough, even from tho first verse of tho Prologue, without the reading 8*6* in ver. 18. In view of all the data before us, I see no 
sulBoent reason here to depart from the received text. Tregelies, Westcott and Hort adopt 8*6* (without the article); Ab¬ 
bot, Alford, Tischond. (ed. VIII.) retain vio*. Lachmann likewise reads vi 6*, but before the authorities in favdr of 8*6* were 
frilly known. Comp, on this subject, besides Tregelies and Tlschend. (ed. VIII., Vol. I., p. 745), especially the article of 
Sum Abbot already quoted, and a long note in tho 6th od. of Alford (pp. 689-691).—P. S.] 

* Ver. 18. [On the meaning of ijy^tuto see the last foot note, p. 78. Christ is the true Exegete or Expounder of God. 

—P.8.] 

in 1 Tim. iii. 16 Paul makes the incarnation the 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. central fact of our religion. But tho idea of tho 

... . , ^ incarnation, the great mystery of godliness, 

[Ver 14 contains the central idea of the Pro- gUould not be confined to the mere birth of Christ, 
logue, the Gospel, and the system of Christianity, but extended to His whole divine human life, 
yea, the central idea of the whole history of tho dea tij an d resurrection; it is “God manifest in 
world; for ancient history before the incarnation the flesh.” Bengel discovers a threefold anti- 
was a preparation for Christ as the fulfilment of thelio correspondence between vers. 1 and 4: 
all types, prophecies and nobler aspirations of 

men; history after that event is subservient to THE WORD 

the spread and triumph of Christianity till Christ i n the beginning became 

be all in all. The theology of John is Christolo- (j 0 j 

gical throughout (comp. 1 John iv. 2, 8); that ir«7A God. and dwelt among t«.—P.S.l 

of Paul, in the Romans and Galatians, is anthro¬ 
pological and eoteriological, but the Colossians Ver. 14. And.—This ical has been explained 
and Philippians are likewise Christological, and in very different ways: as equivalent, for exam- 
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pie, to ydp (for)* or ovv (therefore),! or as signi¬ 
fying the condition of Christ's becoming man. 
But it denotes an actual historical advance; J 
not, however, as De Wette takes it, upon ver. 9, 
but, os Lticke, upon ver. 11. First, the univer¬ 
sal advent was spoken of; then the theocratical 
advent in the Old Testament; now, after indi¬ 
cating the transitional distinction of consecrated 
human birth and birth from God, which were 
'continually approaching each other, the Evange¬ 
list comes to the point of incarnation, where 
birth and new or divine birth coincide. 

The Word became flesh. —In this finishing 
sentence the subject is again named. Not a life 
only, or a light, from the Logos, was made flesh, 
but the whole Logos as Life and Light (see Col. 

i. 19; ii. 9). He became odp%\ the strongest 
expression for becoming veritable man. 

[This grand sentence: 6 7.6yo$ cdp% eyi. 
ver Of stands alone in the Bible; but the same 
idea in somewhat different forms of expression 
occurs repeatedly, viz.: 1 John iv. 2 (ev capul £?.%• 
?.vO<j£, Christ having come in the flesh); 1 Tim. 
iii. 1G (efavepudr? h aapid , God was manifested in 
the flesh); Rom. i. 3 (yevdpevog ek anepparo q Aav- 
t\6 Kara odpua, born from the seed of David ac¬ 
cording to tho flesh); viii. 3 (h dpotupart aap- 
apapriac, in the likeness of sinful flesh); Phil. 

ii. 7 (ty dpotupart avOpunuv yevdpevog, being made 
in tho likeness of men); Ileb. ii. 14 (where it is 
said that Christ, like other men, partook of ai- 
paros koI oapicdcj of blood and flesh). Flesh 
(odpZ) is a strong Hebraizing term pi?3) for 
human nature in its weakness, frailty and morta¬ 
lity. Comp, the English, mortal (the German, 
der Sterbliche ), for man. When used of man, tho 
idea of moral weakness or sinfulness is also often 
implied, but not necessarily. In the passages 
where it is ascribed to Christ, sin must bo ex¬ 
cluded in view of tho unanimous testimony of the 
Apostles to the sinlcssness of Jesus. The term 
is more comprehensive than body (c&pa), which 
is used in distinction from soul (tfn >£//) and spirit 
(voeg or 7rvevpa) t while flesh sometimes includes 
both; it. is more concrete and emphatio than 
man (uWfywjrro?), and expresses more strongly tho 
infinite condescension of the Logos, the identity 
of His human nature with our own, and the uni- 
versalncss of His manhood. Yet it is as correct 
to speak of Christ’s becoming man (kvavdpujny- 
ate , Menschwerdung) as of His becoming flesh (tv- 
adpKuoic, incarnatio , incarnation , Fie ischwer dung). 
The Logos assumed, not an individual man or a 
single human personality, but human nature 
into union with His pr»-existent divine persona¬ 
lity. He moreover assumed human nature, not 
apparently and transiently (according to the 
Gnostio Docetio view), but really and perma¬ 
nently ; nor partially (as Apollinaris taught), but 
totally, with all its essential constituents as 
created by God, body, soul and spirit. For Christ 
everywhere appenrs as a full man (comp. viii. 
40: “Ye seek to kill me f a man who,” etc.) y and 


* [So Chrysostom, Theophyl., Grottos, Lampe.l 
f So Block.] 

j So Meyer: “ einfach die Rede fortfehrend,wie aUe «cai des 
Prttloys." Here the copula carrier tho reader to the highest 
pinnacle of contemplation. So far we may say with Godet 
that it is emphatic, but cannot adopt his translation: l ’ ea , 
indeed ,- P. S.J 


He is emphatically called “ the Son of Man 
John speaks expressly of the soul of 

Christ, xii. 27, and of His spirit ( rvevpa ), xi. 83; 
xiii. 21; xix. 30; comp. Matth. xxvii. 50. In 
the 0. T., too, flesh often includes the moral or 
spiritual nature of man, comp. Lev. xvii. 11; 
Deut. xii. 15; Job xii. 10. It is not the flesh as 
opposed to the spirit , that is here intended, but 
human nature, as distinct from the divine. The 
flesh is the outward tabernacle and the visible 
representative of the whole man to our senses.* 
Finally Christ assumed human nature, not in its 
primitive state of innocence, but in its fallen, 
suffering, mortal state, yet without sin (which 
does not originally and necessarily belong to 
man); for He came to save this fallen nature. 
He was subject to temptation, or temptable, and 
was perfected through suffering (Hebr. ii. 14-18; 
iv. 15), but He was neither capKiKdq (Rom. vii. 14), 
nor tyvai/cdc (1 Cor. ii. 14). He appeared not “in 
the flesh of sin,” but only “in the likeness of the 
flesh of sin ” (Rom. viii. 2). He bore all the 
consequences of sin without a share of personal 
sin and guilt. This amazing miracle of His love 
is best expressed by the term : The Logos be¬ 
came flesh.f Comp. 2 Cor. viii. 9: “Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that, though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, 
that ye by His poverty might become rich.” At 
His second advent Christ will appear as man in¬ 
deed, yet no more in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
nor in weakness and poverty, but in glory and 
immortality (comp. Heb. ix. 28, x°pk dpapriac). 
P. 8 .) 

It imputes a Judaistic [and Apollinarian^] non¬ 
sense to the Evangelist, to represent him as 
saying that the Logos took only the human 
(Jdpg y and not a reasonable human soul (Praxeas, 
Kostlin, ZellerJ). The evidence of the contrary 
lies not only in the impossibility of conceiving a 
human odpg without ipvxi?, and such a rfrvxlj with¬ 
out izvevpa (see Meyer, p. G5), but especially in 
the Old Testament usage of the term flesh to de¬ 
note human nature (Is. xl.); to say nothing of 
•John's express designation of the •tyvxfl of Christ 
in ch. xii. 27, and the irvevpa in ch. xi. 83; xiii. 
21; xix. 80. But while the lialf-Baur school 
thus construes John’s statement of the incarna¬ 
tion Judaistically, Hilgenfeld construes it Gnos- 
tically: giving Christ (according to the Valenti- 
nian system) a real cdp£ y indeed, but such as 
was exalted above material limitations. Meyer 
(against Frommann and others) contests without 
good reason tho anti-Docetic force of this expres- 

* f Apollinnris had no more right to appeal to this passage 
for liis assertion that Christ had no rational soul, its place 
being supplied by the divine Logos, than he had a right to 
draw the same inference from all those passages where man 
is called flesh. On the Apollinarian Christology comp, my 
Church History, Tol. III., pp. 708 fT.—P. SJ 

t [Some of the ablest commentators urge this point. Cal¬ 
vin : “J5o usoue se Filins Dei submisit , ut camem istam tot mi- 
seriis obnoxtam susciperet." Hengstenberg, I. p. 49, quotes 
at length from Luther to the 6&me effect, and says: “ Thera 
is a wealth of comfort in this fact, a balm for the poor, terri¬ 
fied conscience.” Kwald, p. 127, makes these striking remarks: 
“Of all the words which express human nature, John chooses 
the meanest and most contemptible, miz.; flesh, which, in the 
0. T n denotes the lower, perishing, corruptible part of man; 
but even this the Logos did not despise, and thus He became 
man in the fullest sense of the term.”—P. 8.] 

X [The same view is ascribed to John by Pfleiderer in Hil- 
gen feld’s ZeitschriJX for 1806, p. 260, and by Scholtan of Ley- 
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sion; though certainly the main force of it is ra¬ 
ther anti-Gnostio; for the incipient Gnosticism 
first asserted an external connection of oapf and 
teyoc , against which the verb eyivero would bo 
more emphatic than the substantive odpg. 

With the idea of the oapt; comes also the idea 
of passibility, but by no means the idea of any 
weakness of the flesh arising from sin; for 
Scripture recognises the flesh in three stages: 
( 1 ) pure in paradise; ( 2 ) weakened by sin; ( 8 ) 
sanctified by the Spirit; and the Logos could 
become flesh only in the latter sense. 

All this carries in it the antithesis between Ilis 
incarnation and His eternal, immaterial exist¬ 
ence; yet neither in the sense of Pantheism, 
which makes His incarnation an accident (Baur), 
nor in the sense of the mediseval scholasticism, 
which sees in it, even as incarnation, a humilia¬ 
tion of the Logos even into an incongruous, hete¬ 
rogeneous nature. The historical humiliation 
of Christ coincides indeed with His historical in¬ 
carnation ; yet the two are to be distinguished. 

The supernatural birth of Christ is unques¬ 
tionably implied in this passage, in that the ori¬ 
gin of Christ as God-Man stands in opposition to 
the natural births previously described, all 
which, as such, needed to be completed by the 
birth from God (contra Meyer). 

[Became, e yivero .—Not ivas t yv, as in ver. 
1, nor eyivero dvdparrof, as is said of John, ver. 
6 , who had no existence before his birth, but the 
pr»-existent, personal Logos became flesh.* 
Comp. LXX., Gen. ii. 7: eyivero 6 tivtipunroe 
eif r}/vx^v C uoav. The word denotes a single and 
completed aot. The Logos was not converted or 
changed into flesh, nor simply associated with 
flesh, but endued with human nature, which He 
assumed once for all into personal and perpetual 
union with Him.f The Logos was henceforth 
Christ Jesus, th4 God-Man (dedv&puToc), and this 
not only for a transient purpose, but He continues 
so forever.—P. S.] 

Tabernacled among us.—God dwelt as Je¬ 
hovah in Israel, hidden in the most holy place 
of the tabernacle [aKijvf ]); now in the Logos Ho 
has tabernacled (k aKfjvooev) among the disci¬ 
ples in the midst of the people, thus making the 
disciples themselves His tabernaole.J (On among 
««, iv fcuiv, see ver. 16. The disoiples and 
witnesses of Christ are meant, but as the central 
point of the people, and of ail mankind). Tho 
expression evidently alludes to the Old Testament 
dwelling of God in Israel. The idea of that 
dwelling of Jehovah in tho holy tabernacle (Ex. 
xxv. 8 ; xxix. 45) is enlarged even in the pro¬ 
phets (Is iv. 5; lvii. 15). Now the Lord has 
taken His dwelling among Ilis own people them- 
salves. This reference is confirmed by what fol¬ 
lows. “The Targums likewise represent the 
Word (iOrrO) as tho Shekinah (KT30), and the 

* [Bengal remarks that nowhere in the wholo range of lite- 
rature is the difference of the verbs «tju and yiyvoficu more 
studiously observed than in the Prologue of John.—P. 8.1 
^ f [Godet. p. 194, puts a strained view of the K<iv*> <rtv Into 
iyivtr*, and makes it to mean that the Logos gave up His 
divine mode of existence.—P. 8.J 
X [Or rather the humanity of Christ. Ills body (comp. ii. 
19,21) was the VKijyij, the tabernacle, the temple of God, in 
which lie revealed Ilis preseuco, the fulness of His grace and 
truth. The Apostles and the believers generally (comp. ver. 
12. ocrot <Xa&ov avrov) are tue spectators aud worshippers in 
tlus sanctuary.—P. S.J 


Messiah as the manifestation of tho latter*’ 
(Meyer).* 

And wo beheld his glory.— Meyer rightly 
maintains, against Liicke, De Wetto and Tholuck, 
that this main thought cannot be read as a pa¬ 
renthesis. Such reading has been occasioned by 
the nominative ir?J/pt^f x&P lT0 C> at tho close of 
the verse, referring to /byog. According to 
Baumgartcn-Crusius and Meyer [Bruckner, Al¬ 
ford], this nominative refers, by a solecism, to 
avrov , and serves to give moro independent pro¬ 
minence to the descriptive clause. But the 
clause may also be read os a declarat ion prompted 
by the contemplation ; f/v being understood.! 

Wo beheld. —The beholding has faith for its 
organ; it is not a merely outward vision, still less 
merely inward; nor docs it perceive the glory of 
Christ only in single miracles or in a transfigu¬ 
ration, but in His whole life (comp. 1 John 
i. 1). [ (k&ofiai moreover is richer than 6pdo , and 
means properly to behold or contemplate with 
admiration and delight. John speaks here in 
the name of all the Apostles and cyo-witnesses of 
tho life of Christ. Tho plural adds forco to tho 
statement, as in xxi. 24; 1 John i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 
16. Faith lifts tho veil of Christ’s humanity and 
worships nis divine glory, whilo to unbelief He 
is a mere man. Ilcngstenbcrg refers to several 
passages from Isaiah (xl. 5; lxvi. 2, 18), in 
which tho beholding of the glory of Jehovah is 
promised. John recognized Jehovah in the in¬ 
carnate Logos (xii. 41).—P. S.] 

His glory, 66^a t *1132.—The real appearances 
of thodivino glory in the Old Testament must be 
distinguished from its symbolical signs. Its sigus 
are the cloud and tempest on Sinai, the pillar of 
smoke and the pillar of fire, the cherubim over the 
ark of tho covenant in the most holy place. Its 
real manifestations are, from the nature of the Old 
Testament, transient, and given in visions; mani¬ 
festations of the Angel of tho Lord (seo above), or 
of {he Lord Himself attended by a host of angels, 
Dan. vii. The manifestation of the Angel of tho 
Lord is, in its nature, connected with the manifes¬ 
tation of His glory. The later Jewish theology has 
designated these manifestations as the Shekinah.% 
In Christ.the Shekinah appears in full reality. 

• [Ilengstenberg: “Tho indwelling of God among His peo¬ 
ple, which is implied in tho idea of the ]>eoplo of God, was 
merely a shadow of the temple, and has attained its full truth 
only in Christ.” Bengel sot* in tho verb tnojecJw an allusion 
rather to the transitory abode of Christ on earth: “ habitavit , 
ut in tabemaculo, vere, nec diu. tpectaculum sui pnxben* .” So 
also Godet. But this is certainly not applicable to God's 
dwelling with His people on tho new earth, Apoc. xxi. 3. 
Ewald, on tho contrary, urges tho Idea of a longer abode, 
which is equally untenable. The Apostle has no reference to 
time, hut to the reality of God's abode with man in His in¬ 
carnate Son as compared with the shadowy indwelling in the 
old tabernacle and temple. This sojourning implies commu¬ 
nity of life, as to say: We have eaten together, slept under 
the same tont, travelled together.—P. 8.] 
t [This is the proper reading, while s-Aijpi}, pUntxtn, is 
conformed to Ao^ae, irAijpov, plcni. to avrov.—P. 8.] 

J [Winer, Gramm., p. 624 (7th Germ, ed.), likewise regards 
the comprehensive wAijpi$s *ap. «. aA. as grammatically Inde- 

K ndent, and refers to Phil. iii. 19; Mark xii. 40. llcngsten- 
rg views these words as an abridged relative sentence: 
(who is) full, etc.; coinp. Apoc. i. 6. But even this supplement 
is not necessary. Ewald, repeating the main subject, well 
translates: £r, votl Gnade und Wahrhcit.—V. 8. 

2 [rGOEf or KJOC/ (from Otf, to dwelt) does not occur 
t • : t • j -t 

in the 0. T, Scriptnres, and signifies the glorious presence of 
God with Ills people. Buxtorf (Lexicon Chald , Talmud, et 
Bobbin ed* Bas. 1640, p. 2394) gives tho following definition 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


[We must distinguislf four stages of this glory: 
1) ihe prao-existent divine glory of tho Logos with 
the Father, xvii. 6; 2) the preparatory shadowy 
manifestation of His glory in the Old Testament, 
as seen by the prophetic eye of Isaiah, xii. 41; 
8) its visible revelation in human form in the life 
and work of the incarnate Word, which shone 
from every miracle, ii. 11; 4) the final and perfect 
manifestation of His divine-human glory in eternity 
in which the believers will shure, xvii. 24.—P. S.] 

When Meyer, with Hofmann ( Schri/tbew . II. 1, 
p. 21), makes the incarnation of Christ itself 
equivalent to His humiliation, and so conceives 
even Iheanthropic existence as distinct from simple 
divine, he has no Scripture for it, either in ch. 
xii. 41 ; xvii. 6, 22, 24, or in Phil. ii. C. Unques¬ 
tionably the human 66$a of Christ in Ills earthly 
life was to be relatively conceived; but only (1) 
in that He entered into the historical conditions 
of humanity, especially into subjection to the 
law, (2) in that the life of the first man waited 
in Him for its completion in the higher, imper¬ 
ishable manifestation of the second. 

The glory [emphatically repeated] as of 
an only begotten [6 6^av tog povoyevovq 
tv a pa, 'irarpdq']. —A closer description of the 
doi-a. It was alone in its kind, and could be 
characterized only thus: as of the only begotten. 
The expresses literally not the reality (Euthym. 
Zigabenus: bvrug), but in similitude, the idea of 
the only begotten, to which the appearance of 
Christ corresponded, while assuredly it first 
awakened that idea and brought it to view.* Only 
tho fiovoyev// c could manifest Himself so (ch. 
i. 18; iii. 10, 18; 1 John iv. 9).f That John 
has the term from Christ Himself, is shown by 
ch. iii. 16, 18. Paul’s npordroKog, first begotten 
[Col. i. 16; lleb. i. 6], is a parallel. Both terms 
denote not only the trinitarian relation of the 
Son of God, but also His theanthropio relation. 


of it: habitation cohabitatio. In specie dieitur dr prsexehtia, 
gloria et mujextaU dirina aut Dir ini tide, qunndo dieitur homi- 
nibus rise present, aut cum cis convermri , auxilio tuo , gratia et 
ScUutari prapsmtia adcsse. Oommuniter explicatur, gloria vel 
majestas dirina, divinitas gloriosa .” In the same sense John 
uses cncij^i) in Apoc. xxi.3: ISou rj ok rjy V rod Beou ptm riov 
HvOpwiritiV, Kai <r kij v to a e i tier ai/ruiv, #cai avTOt Aabf av- 
rov eaotrrai, fcal avrbv 6 0«ov carat /act’ avrlov, 0e6v aintov. 
(Comp. Text. Note, 1.)—P. 8 ] 

• [*Qv is also here a particle of comparison, not of confirma¬ 
tion (like tho falsely so-called Hebrew 3 veritatis); but the 

comparison here is not between similar things, but between 
tho fact and the idea, the reality and tho expectation: as 
might bo expected from one that is the only begotten. Hence 
the absence of the article before povoyevov. The reality is im¬ 
plied os the basis of the comparison (against Alford).—P. 8.] 
f [John alone uses povoycvrjs of Christ, namely, in tho five 
passages above referred to. Besides, the term occurs four 
times of human sons, three times in Luke fvii. 12; viii. 42; 
ix. 38) and once in the Hebrews (xi. 17). The term is colled 
figurative, but it is more correct to say that all earthly rela¬ 
tionships of fathers and filial affection are a figure and reflec¬ 
tion of the eternal Fatherhood of God and the eternal Sonship 
of Christ. Corap. Eph iii. 14,16: “The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, from whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named.'* I hold with Lange that John learned the 
word directly from Christ. Lampo and Hengstenberg derive 
tho appellation from Zech. xii. 10, where the Messiah is 
compared to an only begotten (TIT): 

“And they have looked unto me whom they pierced. 

And they have mourned over it. 

Like a mourning over the only One —(TITH. LXX.: ayairij- 

• T“ 

•nfi'; Yulg.: unigenitum). 

And they have been in bitterness for it, 

like a bitterness over the first-born —(10371, LXX.): ixl Ty 

wpwrordxy.—P, S.] 


In the expression -of John, however, the incom¬ 
municable relation of Christ to God predomi¬ 
nates; in that of Paul, His incommunicable re¬ 
lation to the world. In the one, the ontological 
idea of the Trinity rules; in the other, the eco¬ 
nomic and soteriological. The notion of the 
only begotten is closely akin to that of the beloved 
(ayaTrrrrdg), not identical with it as Kuinoel 
holds. The word denotes indeed, according to 
Meyer, the only begotten ; but it thereby makes 
Christ also the peculiarly begotten (Tholuck), 
who is the principle of all other births and rege¬ 
nerations.* The reference of povoyevovq to d6£a 
(Erasmus and others) is wholly without sup¬ 
port. 

From the Father [belongs to yovoyevovq , not 
to dofav].—Origen: « rfjg ovataq rov Trarpog. 
llis origin aud issue is from the essence of the 
Father. His coming forth from the Father (ch. 
vi. 40; vii. 29; xvi. 27) does not exclude, how¬ 
ever, His continuance in the heaven of the Father 
(ch. iii. 18 ; comp. ch. i. 18). His human rela¬ 
tions do not supersede His divine. 

Full of grace and truth.— Comp. ver. 17. 
The result of the beholding, uttered in an excla¬ 
mation of astonishment, expressing the main 
forms in which the d6$a was seen in Him. He 
was full of grace and truth. Not only did He 
seem all grace and truth, but grace and truth 
seemed concentrated in Him. And this was His 
glory, for grace and truth are the main attributes 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament, since the Mes¬ 
sianic spirit recognized Him as pre-eminently the 
God of redemption (TON). 1DH [in the LXX.: tto- 
hvk’heoq nal a/.p0tv6g'] i Ex. xxxiv. 6 ; Ps. xxv. 10; 
xxxvi. C). This reference to the Old Tes¬ 
tament is groundlessly doubted by Meyer;* 
for though DDK denotes also faithfulness, yet 
faithfulness and truth are one in the divine 
nature; and the rendering of 1D11 by Dxoq in 
the Septuagint decides nothing, since e?^og finds 
its more precise equivalent in D'pni. But Meyer 
well observes that aMfteta answers to the light- 
nature (£wf), X&P l S 1 ° Ihe life-nature (£<*»£) of the 
Logos. Of course the life is as much concerned 
in the truth of Christ, as the light in the grace; 
the latter notions are more soteriologicnlly con¬ 
crete, than the former. Christ, as absolute re¬ 
demption, was pure grace; as absolute revela¬ 
tion, pure truth. [Christ is the personal Truth, 
xiv. G, and is in the Apoe. called the ahjdtvbq, 
iii. 7; xix. 11 , is whom there is a perfect har- 

* [The term refers back to rinva Scow, ver. 12, and marks 
tho difference between Christ and the bellevors: 1) He is the 
only 8on in a sense in which thore is no other; they are 
many; 2) He is Son from eternity; they become children in 
time; 3) He is 8on by nature; they are made sons by grace 
and by adoption; 4) He is of the same essence with the Father; 
they are of a different substance; in other words. His is a meta¬ 
physical, primitive and co-essential, theirs only an ethical and 
derived, sonship. The idea of generation, as Meyer correctly 
remarks, is implied in the very term povoyevij?. Origen ex¬ 
plains fLOwoyswijc—=<ic ttjs oinria? rov varpfc This leads logi¬ 
cally to the Nicene dogma of the homoousia and tho eternal 
generation, t. the eternal communion of love between the 
Father and the Bon. (Comp. John xvii. 24.) Luther says: 
God has many children, but only one only begotten Son, 
through whom all things and all other children were made. 
—P. 8.J 

f [But defended by TTengstenberg, who sees here a new 
proof for the identity of Christ with the revealed Jehovah of 
the 0. T. Grace and truth appear here as personal attributes, 
as in Ex. xxxiv. 6; while in ver. 17, as in Mich. vii. 2D, they 
appear as gifts which Christ bestows.—P. S.J 
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mony between appearance and reality, claim and 
being, promise and fulfilment.—P. S.] 

Ver. 15. John beareth witness of him. — 
Haring described the advent of Christ to its con¬ 
summation in the incarnation, the Evangelist 
comes to the testimony of John concerning Christ. 
He first introduced John's mission to bear wit¬ 
ness of Christ, ver. 6; now he comes to his actual 
testimony concerning Christ, and that as a testi¬ 
mony even to His pro-existence and His higher 
nature. Afterwards follows the testimony of tho 
Baptist concerning the Messianic (ver. 19) and 
the soteriological (ver. 29sqq.) character of Jesus. 

Bsareth witness. —Present. John's testi¬ 
mony is perpetually living, active and valid. Its 
continued validity in the present rests upon the 
post fact that he cried only in Israel, and uttered 
what he had to say of Christ (/c enpaye teyuv). 
Hence Christ could appeal to his testimony, ch. 
v. 33; Matth. xxi. 21. Kpd^eiv, elsewhere also, 
ch. vii. 28, 37, etc,, for loud public proclamation. 
There is no reason for taking the perfect in a pre¬ 
sent sense. [Comp. Text. Notes 3 and 4.—P. S.] 
This was ha of whom I said.—0 vroq i)v. 
He it was. Not because John is conceived as 
speaking in the present. In the testimony of 
John two periods must be distinguished : before 
and after the baptism of Jesus. Before the bap¬ 
tism, he preached the Messiah in His higher 
characters, as approaching, but knew not yet the 
Messianic individual; after tho baptism he oould 
point to Jesus and say: This was lie , of whom I 
declared that pro-existence. Thus this second 
stage of his testimony is here in hand. 

Ha that cometh after me.—[*0 on loo pov 
epxdpzv oc$ ipirpoodiv pov ykyovzv. A 
pithy oxymoron exciting attention and reflection, 
repeated vers. 27 and 3J, and probably suggested 
by the prophetifi passage, Mai. iii. 2: “Lo, I am 
sending My messenger, and he hath prepared a 
way before Me." The following words, bn npurdg 
pov ip ?, which rau3t bo referred to the pro-exist- 
enoe of Christ (comp. jjv, vers. 1,9, 10), not to tho 
superiority of rank (which would require kori), 
contain the clue to the enigmatic and paradoxical 
sentence. The meaning may be thus explained: 
My successor (in time) has become (or has come to 
be) my predecessor (in rank); for He is before me 
(even in time), being absolutely the first, viz.: the 
eternal Son of God; while l am only a’man born in 
time and sent to prepare the way for Him.—P. S.] 
“He that comes after me, has come before 
me." Meyer.* But it means: was made , has 
become (ykyove) before me. John appeared 
before Christ as His fore-runner and herald; as 

* [“ZVr hintrr mir her Kommende ist mir zuvorgekommen 
Meyer, like Orison, takes both adverbs in a temporal (or rather 
local sense; time being represented here in the form of 
space). 8o does Ilengstenb'*!^: Dtr nach mir kommt ist mir 
nrtmgfffangen. Godet: Oita qui vient apres moi, m'a pre - 
e zdL The objection to this interpretation is that it makes 
•w t/MTot pov V a mere repetition. Hence most commenta¬ 
tor* (Chrys., Liicke, Thol., Olsh., De Wette, A If.) refer biriata 
to time, and ipurpoaBtr to rank. So also the E. Y : “ He thut 
cometh after me is preferred (». is advanced) before mo.” 
John's preparatory office decreased before the rising glory of 
the Mesuiah. This interpretation saves the distinction of 
tytwrro, has become^ and «ku, so carefully observed 
throughout tho Prologue; tyivsr o must, of course, not be re¬ 
ferred to the divine dignity of the Logos, which is eternal, but 
to the divine human dignity of the incarnate Christ, which 
wis acquired. Dr. Lange ingeniously combines the refer¬ 
ence to time and that to rank in ipirpooBev and vpStros .— 


to his progressive approach in His Old Testament 
advent, Christ was before him. Jits comingJorih 
pervaded the Old Testament, and was the impel¬ 
ling power and cause of all prophecy, even the 
prophecy of John. And this earlier coming had 
its ground in His earlier (absolutely early, eter¬ 
nal) existence; hence oti npurog pov f/v. 
These ore, indeed, primarily antitheses of time. 
But the designation of the one coming after, as 
being before, implies at the same time a deeper 
and higher principle of life. According to Aris¬ 
totle, the posterius in the real development is the 
prius in the idea or the value of the life. This is 
true of man in relation to the animal world, of 
tho New Testament in relation to the Old, of 
Christ in relation to the Baptist. Tho zvnpbre- 
poQ pov eon of Chrysostom, therefore, is involved 
in the clause; while Meyer is right, against 
Liicke, Tlioluck and others, in not taking this 
for its primary senso. The ip npooOzv pov yi- 
yovev, of course, meansnpt was before me (Luther 
and others), but: has become [or come lobe J before 
me (against Meyer). Commentators have not 
been able to reconcile themselves to this ykyovzv, 
because they have not yet fairly reconciled them¬ 
selves to the Old Testament incarnation of Christ. 
Hence Meyer: it is equal to npolpxeoOat; Lutli- 
ardt: He who at first came after me, as if He 
were my disoiple, is since come before me, that is, 
become my master. Baumgarten-Crusius: of the 
ideal pro-existence of Christ in the divine coun¬ 
sels. This interpretation lies in tho right direc¬ 
tion, but misses the fact that the pro-existence 
of the Logos was personal and real, and that tho 
ideal pro-existence of the Cod-Man was from the 
first dynamically real, the power of the creation, 
the oentral force and the core of tho Old Testa¬ 
ment (the “root" of Isaiah), and in Israel was in 
a continual process of incarnation, which was 
objectively represented beforehand in the Angel 
of the Lord. 

Por ho was before me [bn np £>t6c po-v 
l] v] —The eternal pi se-existence of Christ is tho 
ground of His theocratic manifestation. Here 
Again Moyer [on account of the ryv ] emphasizes 
the temporal sense, against tho reference of the 
npvroc to rank [which would require ioriv ], 
contrary to Chrysostom, Erasmus [Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius] and many others. He would take the 
merely temporal conception (». e ., the pro-exist¬ 
ence of tho Logos); hence npwroc in the sense of 
npdrepoq. The comparative, however, could 
hardly stand here. Such pro-existence itself in¬ 
volves the higher, even divine dignity.* 

Meyer justly holds, against Strauss [Do Wette, 
Scholten] and others, that the Baptist could cer¬ 
tainly have from Mai. iii. 1; Is. vi. 1 ff. and 
DAn. vii. 13 ff., the idea of the pro-existence of 
Christ, which even the Rabbins attested. [Be¬ 
sides, we must assume a special revelation given 
to John at the baptism of Christ, i. 33.—P. S.] 

Ver. 16. Por [text, rec.: And] of his ful¬ 
ness did we adl receive. —Undoubtedly the 
testimony of the Baptist continued, as Origen.f 

• [John probably chose trpwro? instead of irp6repo*, to raise 
Christ above all comparison. He is absolutely tho first, tho 
Alpha and Omega, llengstonberg, too, finds in tho word tho 
idea of absoluto priority, which would have been weakened 
by tho use of tho comparative.—P. 8.1 

f [Origen (In Evanq. Joh. t Tom. vi. 2, Vol. IV„ p. 102) 
blames Heracleon, a Gnostic commentator on John, from the 
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Chrysostom [Erasmus, Luther, Mel.] and others 
take it. Wo adjust the f/peis 7rd vref by re¬ 
ferring it to the Old Tcstument saints (ver. 12), 
and particularly to the prophets, whose line 
John closed. 

From the fullness of Christ have we all drawn 
our supply, says the last of the prophets, and 
(even) grace for grace. The last, best, highest, 
which each one in the end received from His 
fulness, was grace. Thus the Old Testament 
experience of salvation looked to its completion 
in the New Testament. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12.* 

Of his fulness. —See ver. 14, n/J/pw [also 
Col. i. 10; ii. 0, according to which the whole 
fulness of the Godhead dwelled in Christ bodily; 
Eph. i. 23, where the church as the body of 
Christ is called “the fulness of Ilim that filleth 
all in all.”—P. S.].—That the idea of the K/Jj- 
pcjpa docs not necessarily originate in Gnostic 
soil (as Schweglcr and others [of the Tubingen 
School] hold), to pass thence into a pseudo-Jo- 
hannean Gospel, n more thorough knowledge of 
the history of religion might abundantly teach.f 
The heathen philosophy knows only an ideal 
pleroma as the basis of things; in the actual 
world all proceeds in broken emanations ininfini - 
turn, upon the premises of pantheism. But the 
idea of the real pleroma was an essential princi¬ 
ple of the Old Testament religion and promise. 
In the Messiah the old piece-work was to become 
a whole, shadows were to become reality, revela¬ 
tion was to be finished. See Is. xi. 1; [comp. 
Heb. i. 1, 2.] Henco even Matthew, at the out¬ 
set, speaks repeatedly of positive fulfilment, ch. 
ii., etc. Likewise all the Evangelists and Apos¬ 
tles in their way, Eph. i. 10; Col. ii. 9, 17; 
i. 19. The pleroma of Christ in the world corre¬ 
sponds with the pleroma of the Trinity in heaven; 
it is absolute revelation and religion concluded 
ond consummated in His personality; and it is 
patent that this idea could be only borrowed by tho 
Gnostics, to be altered and corrupted. The wA#- 
pupa of Christ is His fullness of being in its re¬ 
velation, ontologically present, actively demon¬ 
strating itself. He had already partially opened 
Himself in tho Old Testament, so that all the pro¬ 
phets might draw from Ilim. Comp. John x. 6 
sqq.; 1 Pot. i 11, 12. 

And (even) grace for grace. —And even; 
not : and that, or: to wit.J —Grace for grace 


middlo of tho second century, for terminating tho testimony 
of the Baptist at the end of ver. 17, and mokes it continue to 
tho ond of ver. 18.—P. 8.] 

* [I prefer, with Meyer, Tholucjc, Ilongstenberg, Alford, 
Godot, to ascribe this and tho following verses to tho Evange¬ 
list, on account of their specific Christian character, and on 
account of toe all (comp. ver. 14, iBeatrdpeBa). Tho Baptist, 
after all, belonged to tho 0. T. dispensation, though standing 
at tho very threshold of tho New, as Moses died of the kisses 
of Jehovah outside, yet in sight of, the holy land. John 
speaks in the name of the Apostles, ver. 14, In the name of 
oil believers, ver. 16. Hence irai»T««, which already pro-sup- 
poses tho existence of the Christian Church.—P. 8.J 

f [Tho Gnostic pleroma is the ideal world, containing all 
tho irons, i. r., the divine powers ond attributes, such as mind, 
reason, wisdom, truth, life, which gradually emanate from it 
in a certain order (according to Valentine, in pairs with sex¬ 
ual polarity, the and aK^Beia, the Aoyo* and £<»?}, the dv- 
Bpmwo t and l«#cAq<rta). Christ is only one of these irons. 
But according to John, Christ is the whole pleroma from 
which flow all tho benefits of salvation and gifts of grace. 
Iren«*us, Adv. liter. III. 11,1, argues from the Prologue of 
John against the Gnostic idea of the pleroma,—P.8.1 

J { Und near, nllmhch, et mime. In this epexegetical sense 
tm is token by Winer, Gram. p. 407, Meyer and Alford. 


[{n'tf ttl. gratiam super gratiam ]. Variously 
interpreted: (1) Starke: The grace of restoration, 
for the grace lost in paradise. (2) Chrysostom, 
Lampe, Paulus and others: The grace of the New 
Testament instead of or after that of the Old.* 
(3) Augustine: First justification, then eternal 
life.f (4) Bengel and most moderns: One grace 
after another [ever growing supplies of grace] 
from the fullness of Christ. J—At the same time, 
however, the Baptist doubtless thought of the 
different developments of religious experience in 
the course of the Old Testament prophecy. Grace 
was continually assuming new forms. [This re¬ 
mark loses its force if ver. 16 gives the words of 
the Evangelist, not of the Baptist.—P. S.] 

Ver. 17. Por the law, etc .— [Antithetic de¬ 
monstration of ver. 16.] The antithesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, as in Paul (Rom. vi. 
14; vii. 3; Gal. iv. 4, etc.']. It must be remem¬ 
bered that both Apostles (and all the Apostles) 
recognize likewise the unity of the Old and New 
Testaments. This unity, even according to our 
text, is Christ Himself, and it is elsewhere in 
John [ch. viii. 60], as well as in Paul (Rom. iv. 
4), represented by Abraham, or by promise and 
prophecy, also by the prophetic, typical side of 
the Mosaic law itself. The law, however, as law, 
constitutes tho opposition of the Old Testament 
to the New. But the law is here placed in a two¬ 
fold opposition to tho New Testament. (1) As 
against grace, it is the binding commandment, 
which cannot give life, but by its‘demand of 
righteousness works the death of the sinner, 
either unto life in repentance, or unto death in 
tho judgment, while it is incapable of giving life, 
expiating, justifying, sanctifying. Horn, vii.; 2 
Cor. v.; Gal. iii. (2) As against truth or the 
reality of salvation and of the kingdom of 
God, it is first only type, prefiguration, symbol; 
and then, when tho reality is come, shadow, Col. 
iii. 17 ; lleb. x. 1. Notice also the further anti- 


Comp. Gal. ri 16; Eph. vi. 18; lleb. xi. 17. But Lange's in¬ 
terpretation makes eai more forcible. It often means also, 
even (elten,ja). See Winer, ]> 408. Similarly Bengel: omne 
quxl ex tju,i plcnitudine accipiendum eral t et (sPeciatim) gra- 
tiam pro gratia. —l J . 8.] 

* [Chrysostom supports this view by ver. 17, where the law 
of Moses is contrasted with the grace of Christ; but for this 
very reason tho law cannot be another kind of grace, and is 
never so called. Cyril and Euthymius Zigabcnus likewise 
explain: rriv Katvqv SiaByttyv dmt iraAcud?.—P. 8.] 

f [Or rather fide*, and vita tetema , as the free reward of 
faith. “ Quia ipsa fides gratia rst, says Augustine, et rita 
teterna gratia estpro gratia." Tract. 111. in Joh., Tom. Ill., 
l'urs. II., p. 308. The similar interpretation of 8t bernard: 

? rntid gloria pro gratia militia, is equally true and equally 
nsuflkient. Tho glory of the heavenly state is only the last 
link in this chain of divine grace.—P. 8.] 

% [This interpretation is also adopted by I.Ucke, Thol., 
Olsh., Mey., Ilcngstcnb., Alf., Wordsw., and fulls in most na¬ 
turally with tho idea of irAi}p&ifi&. nor is it inconsistent with 
the fundamental meaning of ami (grace exchanging with 
graco). It is an unbroken stream of grace from justification 
through tho various stages of sanctification to life everlasting, 
every new wave taking the place of and overwhelming, 
though not superseding or destroying, the other. Ew~ald re¬ 
fers to tho multiplicity of spiritual gifts (x<* pic par a) in the 
Apostolic Church, 1 Cor. xii.—xiv., but tlio ordinary grace* 
and blessings must bo included. ’A mi does not always mean 
an exchange that supersedes one thing, but, like vapa and 
ini, a succession. Bengel refers for a similar u*e of ami to 
jEschylus, A gam . and Chrysostom, Dr sacerd. VI. 13. Other 
examples are added by LUcka, Meyer and Alford. John 
might have said x^P iV * X*P m or X* * Wi X*P IV Phil, 
ii. 27) iustead of avri, but it w*ould not have expressed so 
strongly the overwhelming flow of grace upon grace. 
For the idea comp. Rom. v. 1 ff.; Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9.— 
P. 8.] 
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thesis, that the law was given, set forth, laid down 
(e<5<$#?), as a lifeless statute; grace and truth 
came, became (ky kvero), unfolded themselves as 
life* 

Grace and truth. f— Grace as the complete 
New Testament grace of redemption, “in the 
distinct and solemn sense” [Meyer, p. 93], yet 
according to its historical progress, which began 
with Abraham's righteousness of faith, Qen. xv. 
6 . —Truth , as the full truth of life and the full 
life of truth, the reality and substance of salva¬ 
tion, in contrast with the shadow. [Redeeming 
grace is opposed to the condemnation, truth to the 
typical and shadowy character, of the law, of 
which Bengel says: iram parans et umbram ha- 
bens.] 

Came through Jesus Christ. —In the his¬ 
torical synthesis: Jesus Christ, who is here for 
the first time called by His full [historical] name 
[in harmony with the instinctively artistic ar¬ 
rangement of the Prologue], J the development of 
the grace also culminates in the absolutely ef¬ 
ficient grace of redemption. But as Christ the 
Logos was from eternity, so also was the grace, as 
the power of the love and righteousness of Ged 
over the foreseen guilt of tho world. Develop¬ 
ment is therefore no more to be ascribed to the 
grace in itself, than to the Logos in Himself; but 
the eternal grace, with the eternal Logos, entered 
into historicaljdevelopment towards incarnation, 
and the consummation: Christ in Jesus, was also 
the consummation of the grace. The thing here 
expressed, therefore, is the historical completion 
and operation of grace, not ns a mere work of 
Christ (Clement of Alex.), or of God (Origen), 
but rather as the vital action of God in Christ. 
Dorschaus: “ idddrj et iytvero elegantcr distinguun - 
tur, Ebr. III., prius enitn organicam causam, poste- 
rius , principalem notat.” Yet leaving the Father 
the first principle. 

Ver. 18. No man hath seen God at any 
time.— That these words also might have been 
spoken by John the Baptist, appears from ch. iii. 
31, 32; and that they are to be actually attri¬ 
buted to him, from the fact that the Evangelist 
evidently distinguishes the testimony concerning 
Christ which, from ver. 15, the Baptist gave in 

* (Bengel remarks hero that no philosopher so accurately 
employs words and observes their distinctions as John, espe¬ 
cially in this chapter, and explains the difference between 
i&oOq and iytvtro: “J lysis non sna ait lex, Ciiristi sua at gra¬ 
tia et reritas." Alford, after De Wott", finds tho reason of the 
contrast in the fact that the law as a positive enactment was 
narrow and circumscribed, and hence cloth), while grace is 
unlimited. But besides the idea of positive enactment, c 66$n 
Implies also the divine origin and solemn promulgation of 
the law, while iyivcra indicates the free, spontaneous and 
abiding nature of grace. Moses may disappear, for the law 
was only given through him, but Christ with Ills grace abides 
forever. The law commands, the gospel gives; the law con¬ 
demns, grace justifies; the law kills, grace makes alive. The 
highest mission of the law is to awaken a sense of sin and 
guilt, thtf need of redemption, and thus to lead to Christ.— 

f [The conjunction nai before grace, as Bengel remarks, is 
here elegantly omitted; for a “ bat ” as well as an “ and ” was 
in place here.—P. 8.] 

X [Comp, here the remarks of Meyer and Oodet. The latter 
•ays: u Cksl i ce moment du prologue que Vapfcre prononce pour 
la premiere fait U grand nom attendu depuu si long temps , Je- 
sus-CkrUL A mtsure, que la divine histoire des misrricordex de 
la Parole envcrs Chumanitc se dcrouls A set regards, ce. specta¬ 
cle Ini inspire des termes tcmjours plus concrete, plus humains .” 
First the Word, then Life and Light, then the Only Begotten 
of the Father, now Jeans Christ, who embraces all that was 
•aid of Him before.—P. 8.] 


general, and particularly among His disciples, 
from bis next following testimony, ver. 19, before 
the rulers of the Jews.* Our verse, however, 
not only particularizes respecting the akifiua, 
ver. 17 (Meyer), but at the same time enlarges 
the preceding thoughts. Christ is so truly the 
fulfiller of grace and truth, that He stands in 
contrast not only to Moses, but also to the pro¬ 
phets and to the Baptist himself (see ch. iii. 31). 
No man hitherto has seen and revealed God in 
the sense in which He has seen and revealed Him. 
Christ, therefore, as fulfilment, is the first veri¬ 
table revelation.— God is emphatically put first. 
God, in His interior essence, and in His fulness 
and full glory, no man hitherto hath seen.—No 
man— ». e., not only : not even Moses, but also: 
none of all the prophets, not even the Baptist.— 
Seen (i up a tee). Not merely perfecie cognovit 
•(Kuinoel); nor does the term refer to intuition 
without visions (Meyer); still less to such a see¬ 
ing on the part of the Logos, as was suspended 
by His incarnation. For as to Christ’s seeing of 
God, this was in its nature at once internal, in¬ 
tuitive beholding and external seeing. When 
the prophets beheld, they saw not with the out¬ 
ward eye; when they saw, they beheld not in 
the prophetic way; and all that they in their 
prophetio moments beheld, was piece-work, which 
they beheld in its symbolical image. In Christ 
tho prophetic vision became one with the ordi¬ 
nary external vision. lie saw in all the outward 
works of God His Spirit, His personal love; and 
what He saw in the Spirit, He saw not merely as 
idea, but as actual divine operation. To Him all 
sensible seeing was permanently a sublime seeing 
of the majesty of God, a blissful seeing of tho 
love of the Father. And of this vision of Christ, 
though it was grounded in the eternity of the 
Logos, Bruckner justly observes that it was not 
interrupted by the incarnation. See ch. iii. 
[The same perfect knowledge of God, Christ 
claims for Himself alone, Matth. xi. 27,—a pas- 
sago which strongly proves tho essential har¬ 
mony of tho Christ of the Synoptists with the 
Christ of John.—P. S.] 

The only begotten Son [Godlf who is 
on (or toward) the bosom of the Father. — 
With the prm-existence of tho Logos before His 
incarnation, His co-existence during Ilis incarna¬ 
tion, is so simply put,.that we can find in these 
Words nothing too high for the theology of the 
Baptist. [?] If the Baptist elsewhere called 
Him the One who baptized with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire (Matth. iii.), the Bridegroom of 
the church (John iii. 29), the One who cometh 
from heaven, in contrast with all prophets, he 
thereby designated Him also as the only begotten 
Son. We may then leave it entirely undecided, 
how far he actually understood tho Sonship of 
Christ from Psalm cx. and other passages, and 
whether the term povoyevfa does not belong ra¬ 
ther to our Evangelist.— Who is on the bosom 
op the Father [6 ov etc rbv k6Xico v —not 
tv tK dXncp—rov irarpb f. The preposition 
etc expresses a leaning on, or direction towards, 

* [I dissent from this view. See foot-notes on page 70.— 
P. 8.1 

t [On this remarkable difference of reading: 4 poroytvitt v U 
6e, generally abbreviated In ancient MSS. YO. and (4) fio- 
voytvijt 6tot or ©C, see Textual Notes (®).—P. S.] 
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the bosom of the Father, the union of motion and 
rest in the love of the Only Begotten to the Fa¬ 
ther.* Comp, the notes on irpbc tov &e6v, ver. 1. 
The phrase to be ( leaning ) on the bosom, like the 
Latin, in sinu or gremio esse, seder e , and the Ger¬ 
man, Schoosskind , bosom-child, expresses a relation 
of tho closest intimacy and tenderest affection. 
Compare what is said of the Wisdom (the Logos) 
in Prov. viii. 80: “Then I was near Him as one 
brought up with Him; and I was daily His de¬ 
light, rejoicing always before Him.” Bengel 
remarks: i% The bosom here is divine, paternal, 
fruitful, mild, sweet, spiritual. Men are said to 
be iu the loins (in lumbit) who are yet to be 
born; they are in the bosom (in sinu) who have 
been born. The Son was in the bosom of the 
Father, because He was never nouborn (non- 
nalus , ayiwijro^). The highest unity, and the 
most intimate knowledge from immediate Bight,, 
is here signified.” — P. S.l.—Acccording to 
Hofmannf and Meyer, the Evangelist is speak¬ 
ing here, and speaking of Christ exalted . From 
this the elc rbv kSXttov is supposed to explain it¬ 
self as expressing the exaltation. But this would 
deprive the clause of all force, and reduce it to a 
pointless, self-neutralizing announcement. If it 
means : The only begotten Son , who has now as¬ 
cended to the bosom of the Father, who once 
preached to us when Ho was with us,—the rela¬ 
tive clause, besides being unmeaning, would bo 
inaccurate; it should read : Who is again in tho 
bosom of the Father. The passage i. 50 does 
not prove that during the earthly life of Christ 
such an elvai etc "rbv k67.tov tov narpdg did not be¬ 
long to Him. J The antithesis between His being 
on earth (ch. i. 61) and His being in heaven 
(ch. iii. 13), between His being with the Father 
(ch. viii. 85), representing the Father (xiv. 9), 
and being one with the Father (x. 30), and His 
coming forth from the Father (xvi. 28), His being 
alone with the Father in His passion (xvi. 32), 
and His being forsaken by God (Matth. xxvii. 
40), as well as between His glory (c. i. 14) and 
His being not yet glorified (vii. 89),—is to be 
explained neither by a dualistic separation be¬ 
tween the consciousness of the Logos and the 
consciousness of Jesus, nor by a pantheistic ad¬ 
mission of human limitations into the Logos 
(Tbomasius), but by the alternation of Christ's 
moods between His self-subsistent relation to God 
and His self imposed compassionate relation to 
the world, or between the predominance of self- 
limiting grace and that of heaven-embracing om¬ 
nipotence; bet ween the states of humiliation and 
exaltation in their essential principle and positive 
spirit. We therefore, with De Wette, take uv as a 
time-less present, and elf, after the analogy of the 


• [Winer, Gramm , p. 387 (7th ed.): an den Busen ( ange - 
UJitu), gegen den Busen hin. Ewald translates am ixhoout .— 
P. 8.) 

f [ SchrifCbewcis, Vol. I., p.120, sec. ed.: der in den Sehoots 
des Vaters hingegangen. But Meyer gave this explanation 
before Hofmann, who also refers to him.—P. 8.] 

% [Hongstenborg, Brttckncr, Godct, Philippi likewise op- 
£oso Meyer's ungrammatical reforence of tho present participle 
mk to tho future state of exaltation. Tlio intimate communion 
between the Son and the Father was not interrupted or sus¬ 
pended by tho incarnation. Christ, while on earth, was at the 
same time in heaven (Hi. 13), not simply deiure (as Meyer, in 
tho fifth edition, p. 95, explains it), but de fatdn in a most 
real, though mysterious sense. (Wordsworth is altogether 
too fanciful if he finds in o ui* an allusion to the peculiar 
namo of Jehovah, the Being , the ever Existing One,) —JL\ S.J 


irpdc rbv 0e6v in vcr. 1, as expressing the eternal 
direction of the Son towards the Father. Lucke 
rightly refers the being in the bosom of the Father, 
or for the Father, to the incarnate Logos, as He 
here appears in the definite character of the only 
begotten Son. Following the common acceptation, 
Tholuck considers the figure as borrowed from 
the place of fellowship at table, at the right 
hand, ch. xiii. 23 [fjv avaKtifievoq . . . . iv ru n67>- 
ntp rou'Iqoov].* Meyer thinks this unsuitable, 
but refers the expression to the paternal embrace, 
Luke xvi. 22 [ev rolg But tho common 

acceptation is supported by the kindred expres¬ 
sion of Christ, that Ho will come with the Fa¬ 
ther to His own, to make His abode with them, 
John xiv. 23; comp. Rev. iii. 20; xix. 9. 

He hath, etc .— ’E iceivoc [“an epithet of 
excellency and of distance,” as Bengel observes] 
is certainly very emphatic [He, and none else] ; 
yot not as looking to the local superiority of hea¬ 
ven, J but to the majesty of the Son of God. 

Interpreted. —’ E ZrjyijoaTo is hard to ex¬ 
plain. Lucke refers it to the grace and truth 
which Christ has seen in God; Meyer, to the sub¬ 
stance of His view of God; [the E. V. (which sup¬ 
plies : Him), Alford, Owen, Godet, to God Him¬ 
self in the beginning of the verse.—P. 8.] Lucke 
translates: lie hath revealed it; De Wette: He 
hath proclaimed (declared) it, told it; Meyer: 
He hath explained, interpreted [ viz the contents 
of His intuitions of God]. The New Testament 
parallels, Luke xxiv. 35; Acts xv. 12, 14, etc. t 
admit both renderings, but favor that of De 
Wette; the passage Lev. xiv. 67 (LXX.) seems 
rather to favor Meyer, especially since the word, 
in classio usage, is applied particularly to the 
explaining of divine things.} As we attribute 
the word to the Baptist, we conceive that it con¬ 
tains an allusion to the obscure beginnings of 
revelation in the Old Testament. The Baptist 
has not understood the historical predictions of 
Jesus, but has no doubt recognized iu Christ the 
key of the ancient time, the perfect interpretation 
of the rudiments of revelation. We therefore take 
i^TjyijOaTo absolutely, with respect to tho old co¬ 
venant. In virtue of His seeing of God He has 
cleared up the law in grace and truth, brought 
the Old Testament gloriously to light in the New. 
He has brought and made solution. 

[This very verb argues against Dr. Lange's view 
of the authorship of vcr. 18, which must be as- 


• [So also Winer, Lttcke. Geas, Ewald, Oodet, Alford, Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson.—P. S.J 

f [So also Robinson {Lex. sub >c6 Aroc), Owen (from the idea 
of embracing a friend and streiuing him to the bosom) and 
Hengstenberg, who besides refers to similar expressions, 
Deut. xiii. 7 ; xxviii. 36; Mich. viL 5; Isaiah xl. 11.—P. s!j 
J [As Meyer explains it in accordance with his reference 
of the passage to tho state of exaltation in heaven.—P. S.J 
$ [The words i£ny4ofi at (properly to lead out, either in the 
sense of taking the lead , or of bringing out, explaining the 
hidden sense), *£qyq<ri*, «£vyi|TV*, are technical terms used by 
the classic writers of the interpretation of divine oracles, vi¬ 
sions, mysteries, prodigies, laws and ceremonies, and hence 
properly applied by Christian writers to the exposition of the 
noly Scriptures. See the passages collected by Wetstein, p. 
811, and the references in Meyer, p.96. Lampe, who strictly , 
adheres to this technical sense, like Meyer, supplies no ob¬ 
ject, and takes <£vyi?vifc «<rriy, interpret est, as 

regnat without the object is equivalent to rex est, and doori to 
df^ctor est. Tho emphasis certainly lies on the verb rather 
than the object. He hat explained, truly and fully, in Ilia 
words and in His life; Ilis instruction alone merits the namo 
of an explanation; lie is the Expounder of God and divine 
things.—P. S.J 
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cribed to the Evangelist. The Baptist never came 
into close personal intimacy with Christ, and died 
before He had fully revealed the counsel of God 
and the meaning of the Old Testament. But the 
Evangelist, in full view of the atoning death and 
glorious resurrection, could use this term in its 
most comprehensive sense. With it the Prologue 
returns to the beginning, and etfyfyjaro suggests 
the best reason why Christ is called the Logos, 
since He is the Revealer and Interpreter of the 
hidden being of the Godhead in all that relates 

to oor salvation_John puts the supreme dignity 

of Christ, as the eternal Word, the Author of the 
world, the Giver of life and light, the Fountain 
of grace and truth, the only and perfect Ex¬ 
pounder of God, at the head of his Gospel, be¬ 
cause without this dignity Christianity would 
sink to a position of merely relative superiority 
above other religions, instead of being the abso¬ 
lute and therefore final religion for all mankind. 
Luther observes on the Prologue: “These are 
indeed brief words, but they contain the whole 
Christian doctrine and life.”—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Bee the preceding exegesis. 

2. The Word teas made flesh. He was God, He 
became flesh. What He was. He was not merely 
in idea (Hegel), but in personal divine subsist- 
ency; what He became ( kykvero ), He became not 
merely in appearance (Gnosticism), nor in & par- 
tail way (joining Himself to the flesh, or veiling 
Himself in it, according to Nestorianism, or de¬ 
priving the flesh of its genuineness, and trans¬ 
forming it into a divine manifestation, according 
toEutyches), nor only for a particular need and 
/JU7w«(An»elml, but perfectly and forever. As 
Word, lie was tne full expression of tho essence 
of the Godhead, and therefore was also pure 
eternal being and personal life; in His coming 
forth. Ho entered into veritable, integral human 
nature in its pure essence. The Word could not 
be changed by the flesh (contrary to modern at¬ 
tempts to carry-change into the essonce of God), 
but the flesh was to be perfected by the Wordin His 
coming in it, carried from conditional potentiality to 
determinate actuality, made the glorified organ of 
the eternal Spirit. The prosecution of the doctrine 
of the Communicatio idiomatum lies not on the side 
of the divine nature, but on the side of the human. 

As regards the doctrine of the incarnation, the 
Logos, as eternal Logos, became man, without 
change in Himself; that is to say, the incarna¬ 
tion was not occasioned by the sin of man. The 
doctrine of the flesh must, according to our pas¬ 
sage, be so constructed that the flesh shall be as 
penetrable (and more) to the Spirit as to sin. 
The union between the divine and human natures 
is the great mystery of life, and to think of it 
rightly we must keep the distinction, that the di¬ 
vine being unfolds itself in a conscious way, like 
a work of art from a human mind, while the hu¬ 
man becoming effects itself in an unconscious 
way, after the manner of the development of a 
plant. The pure contra-distinction appears in 
the work of art, which unfolds itself synthetically , 
subjecting to its Bervice the material originally 
belonging to it, and the metamorprbosis of the 
plant, which reveals spirit analytically , without 


attaining any power over itself. In the life of 
the natural man (in the pure sense of the term) 
nature predominates, but the spirit comes more 
and more to power (1 Cor. xv. 45); in the life 
of the spiritual man, who is from heaven, spirL 
tual consciousness predominates, appropriating, 
pervading, and ruling the human organism. So 
the Logos, with the absolute master power of His 
essence as Logos, entered into human nature. 
He is not only voluntary in His incarnation in 
general; He is voluntary in each act of His hu¬ 
man nature, i. e., of His human self-limitation 
for the sake of a higher spontaneity. He is vo- 
! luntarily born (Luke i. 26 sqq.), voluntarily a 
child (Luke ii. 51), voluntarily sleeps (Mark iv. 
38), is voluntarily ignorant as to the day of judg¬ 
ment (Mark xiii. 32, 33), voluntarily suffers 
(Matth. xxvi. 53), voluntarily dies (John x. 18); 
but all in order that He may truly live (John 
v. 17; ix. 4), truly unfold Himself (John x. 15, 
16; xii. 24), truly watch (Matth. xxvi. 38), truly 
know (Mark iii. 12), truly act and triumph (John 
xii. 12), and eternally live (John xvii.). 

In other words, Christ entered into the entire 
life of man, sin excepted, to raise it to the second, 
higher life of glorified humanity. This opposi¬ 
tion is illustrated by the suspensions of con¬ 
sciousness in our natural life itself; and before 
we decide respecting tho divine mystery of the 
Logos entering into sleep, wo must be clear re¬ 
specting the human mystery of our own mind's 
sleeping. Ho goes to sleep. Weakness must bo 
trausflgured by freedom into rhythm, or deter¬ 
mination of power. In the ideal incarnation of 
Christ, His historical incarnation, Iiis* subjection 
to law, is actually involved. 

8. And we beheld His glory. The humiliation 
of Christ in the form of a servant did not binder 
the Evangelist from seeing His glory. The om¬ 
nipotence which, in the strength of love, puts 
limits upon itself (Matth. xxvi. 53, 54), is not 
entered into an absolute humiliation, but into a 
humiliation to our human vision , in order to re¬ 
veal Himself in a higher glory. It remained 
Kpinjnc, inasmuch as it remained at every point 
free; it became k£vuhuc, inasmuch as it mado 
earnest of the self-humiliation. But it did not 
leave its riches of power and honor behind in 
heaven ; it yielded them up to tho world, 2 Cor. 
viii. 9. The world had tho honor of judging the 
universal Judge; it had the power to put omni¬ 
potence to death; the wisdom to judge concern¬ 
ing him; the omnipresence of the Roman empire 
to bring him down to Golgotha, the grave and 
Sheol; but it thereby only gained .the power to 
judge itself, that it might be the medium of that 
revelation of omnipotence in the impotence of 
Christ whereby it was overcome, judged and re¬ 
conciled. Full faith in the cross must feel that 
Christ has humbled Himself by surrender of 
Himself to the world, not in heavenly reservation 
towards tho world, and that here has taken 
place on the full scale what occurs elsewhere on 
smaller scales, or hero in one central fact what 
appears otherwise every where in history: God 
makes Himself weak, and stands, as bound, in 
His government, over against the freedom of the 
sinner, to let him feel in the judgment that phy¬ 
sical power is nothing of itself, and that truth, 
righteousness and love are all. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


4. Christ is the Only Begotten (jinvoyevqc), in¬ 
asmuch as Ho is the one Word, in whom all 
things were ideally and virtually included, in 
distinction from the universe in its develop¬ 
ment ; He is the First Born (irpuTdroKog), inas¬ 
much as lie has entered, as a principle, into de¬ 
velopment. 

6. And of Ilta fulness. If John could bear 
witness of the prte-existence of Christ, he could 
also testify that the prophets had all drank of His 
fulness, and that their highest, fairest experi¬ 
ence had been the experience of grace. 

6. Grace for grace. The reciprocal forms of 
grace in the Old Testament, and in the whole 
history of the wo.rld. 

7. The distinction between the Old and New 
Testaments: (1) Moses, the servant, serving; 
Christ, the Son and Lord, reigning in the obedi¬ 
ence of the Father; (2) Given, laid down; come; 
(3) L^w; grace anil truth (see above). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The combined testimony of the Old Testament 
John and the New to the incarnation of the Son 
of God : 1) The agreement of the two testimo¬ 
nies; 2) their difference; 3) their copiousness. 
_The Old Covenant and the New: 1) In con¬ 
trast: Moses and Christ; 2) In harmony: John 
and Christ.—The Old Covenant in its relation to 
the New: 1) The advent of the New (Christ in 
the Old Testament); 2) the discipline for the 
New (Moses and the Law); 8) a shadow vanish¬ 
ing before the New (“No man hath seen God at 
any time”).—Twofold testimony of the Baptist 
concerning Christ: 1) Concerning the near ap¬ 
proach of Christ, whose person he yet knew not; 
2) concerning Jesus, that He is the Christ.—The 
Incarnation for our salvation : I) A great mys¬ 
tery in its nature (“the Word was made flesh”); 
2) a historical fact in its demonstration (“dwelt 
among us”): 3) an assured sight of blessed eye¬ 
witnesses (“we beheld”); 4) a blessed experience 
of all believers (“full of grace and truth”).— 
The consummation of revelation : 1) The reveal¬ 
ing Word, which had appeared in the Angel of 
the Lord, now become man ; 2) the glory of God 
above the most holy place, now bodily manifested 
in tho dwellings of men; 8) the entranced vision 
of divine tokens, now become the blessed seeing 
of the divine glory; 4) the law transformed into 
the fulness of grace and truth.—“The Word 
was made flesh :” a gospel of the highest know¬ 
ledge; being 1) a view of Christ; 2) the key of 
philosophy ; 3) a prophecy for Christianity.— 
The announcement: Tho Word was made flesh: 
1) a preaching of repentance (sin therefore does 
not belong to the flesh, Rom. viii. 8); 2) & 
preaching of faith. Our flesh should be trans¬ 
formed through the Word.—Christ has explained 
all: 1) The mysteries of the Old Testament; 2) 
the mysteries of humanity (thef Word was made 
flesh): 3) the mysteries of nature (the Word en¬ 
tered into the process of growth); 4) the myste¬ 
ries of God. 

Starke: O the mystery! God is become 
man ; the Son of God the Father, & son of man ; 
the Word, a child ; the Life, a mortal man ; the 
eternal Light is in the midst of darkness, Rom. 
ix. 6.—How deeply the Most High has abased 


Himself, and how gloriously the Humbled has 
exalted us.*—C anstkix : Christ has pitched His 
tent in our nature, that He might make His abode 
ineach one of us, and He will still more glori¬ 
ously pitch His tabernacle among men, and* more 

peculiarly manifest His glory, Rev. xxi. 3, 11._ 

Jesus is ever, in His whole office, full of grace 
and truth. In His prophetical office He preaches 
[and actually presents] grace and truth ; in His 
priestly office Ho procures them; in His kingly 
office He gives and maintains them.—Seest thou 
how the Word is made flesh? Give diligence 
that thou mayest be made like Him according to 
thy measure in glory.—Z eisius : Christ, the one 
inexhaustible fountain of all graces, from which 

ail believers from the beginning have drawn._ 

Canstkin : Tho true use of grace received fits us 
for more grace, so that one grace becomes the 
reward of another, yet remains gmcc, lleb. x. 1. 
Christ is the end of all the Mosaic system of sha¬ 
dows, and in Him we have the substance itself, 
which the shadows only prefigured, Heb. x. 1; 
Col. ii. 17.— Ibid.: Grace and truth belong toge¬ 
ther. Where grace is, in the forgiveness of sins, 
there appears also the truth of a holy and upright 
nature in Christ. And where the latter fails, 
graco also is wanting. —He dinger: Christ a pro¬ 
phet and interpreter of the divine will. 

Mosheim: The second word: “Truth ” is con¬ 
trasted with ceremonies. Moses set forth only 
types and shadows; the Saviour has preached 
[acted in His life] pure truth, the grace and love 
of God towards men without figure.—Vox Ger- 
lach: “He that cometh after me is preferred,” 
etc. One of tho many sacred enigmas in this 
Gospel, in which the literary sense gives a para¬ 
dox to incite us to seek a higher.—From Augus¬ 
tine : The same God who gave the law, has also 
given grace; but this law He sent by His servant; 
with the grace He has Himself come down.— 
Heubner : This sentence [“ the AVord was made 
flesh ”} contains all: (l)The divinity of Christ— 
lie is the Logos; (2) His true humanity—He is 
made flesh. This dwelling denotes His true hu¬ 
man life, and is a pledge of our future dwelling 
with Him.—There is no stopping, no limit, in 
grace, but ever new growth in insight, power, 
joy and peace.— Sciileiermacher: Grace for 
grace . It is properly equivalent to grace in re¬ 
ward for grace; t. «., for our receiving one grace 
from Him, another grace is in turn imparted.— 
Only the One who is from the Father, hath seen 
the Father (John vi. 46); only in Him and 
through Him can man know God the Father, and 
draw from His fulness grace and truth. 

[Schaff: Ver. 14. The Incarnation the cen¬ 
tral truth of Christianity and of all religion: 1) 
The end of the reign of separation from God, or 
the reign of sin and death ; 2) the beginning of 
the reign of union and communion with God, or 
the reign of righteousness and life.—The Incar- 

• [Richard Crnahaw (1G4G) : 

“ Welcome to our wondering sight, 

Eternity shut in a span! 

Summer in winter I day in night I 
Heaven in earth! and God in man t 
Great Little One, whose glorious birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth.” 
Lnther, in his Christmas hymn: “Gttobd seitt Du, Jem 
Chritt commemorates the sublime contrasts of tho trans¬ 
cending mystery of the incarnatiou.— If. S.J 
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nation: 1) Its nature: (a) not a change or con- 
Yeraion of the Godhead into flesh, but an assump¬ 
tion of manhood into abiding union with the se¬ 
cond person of the Godhead; the two natures re¬ 
maining distinct, yet inseparably united for ever; 
(A) not an assumption of a part of human nature, 
but of the whole, body, soul and spirit; Christ 
being perfect God and perfect Man in one per¬ 
son ; (e) not an assumption of sin, but only of its 
consequences, in order to remove and destroy 
them ; sin being no part of human nature as ori¬ 
ginally constituted, but a corruption of that na¬ 
ture by a foreign poison and an abuse of free¬ 
dom. Christ was tempted, and suffered and died 
as we, but He never submitted to temptation; 
He “knew no sin,” and remained “holy, harm¬ 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” 2. 
Its effects: (a ) the redemption of human nature, 
or of the whole race, from the curse and domi¬ 
nion of sin and death ; (b) the elevation of hu. 
man nature to abiding union with the Godhead. 
— The Word became flesh: 1) really.and truly 
(against Gnosticism, docetism, Arianism); 2) 
totally and perfectly (against Apollinarianism); 
81 undivided!/ and inseparably (against Nesto- 
rianism); 4) unmixedly, without oonfusion or 
absorption of substance (against Eutychianism 
and Monophysitism).—The incarnation the end 
and aim of all religion; for religion ( religio , from 
rdegare, to rebind, to reunite) implies: 1) an ori¬ 
ginal union of man and God in the state of inno¬ 
cence; 2) a separation of the two by sin and 
death; 8) a reconciliation and reunion which was 
effected by the atonement of Christ.—The mys¬ 
tery of the incarnation reversely repeated in 
every true regeneration by which man becomes a 
child of God, a partaker of Christ’s “ divine na¬ 
ture,” and a “new creature in Christ Jesus.”] 
[Bobbitt, ver. 14: Christ’s taking flesh im¬ 
plies that lie took not only human nature, but all 
the weaknesses and infirmities of that nature also 
(sinfhl infirmities being excepted), such as hun¬ 
ger, thirst, weariness. As man, Christ has an 
experimental sense of our infirmities and wants; 
as God, He can supply them all.] 

[M. Hbnbt (abridged) on ver. 16: As of old, 
God dwelt in the tabernacle of Moses, by the 


Shekinah, between the cherubim, so now He 
dwells in the human nature of Christ, the true 
Shekinah, the symbol of God’s peculiar presence. 
And we are to address God through Christ, and 
from Him receive divine oracles. All believers 
receive from Christ’s fulness; the greatest saints 
cannot live without Him, the weakest may live by 
Him. This excludes boasting and silences per¬ 
plexing fear.— Grace is the good will of God to¬ 
wards us, and the good work of God in us. 
God’s good will works the good work, and the 
good work qualifies for further tokens of His 
good will.—As the cistern receives from the ful¬ 
ness of the fountain,, the branches from the root, 
and the air from the sun, so we receive grace 
from the fulhess of Christ.— Grace for grace 
speaks the freeness of grace; the abundance of 
grace; the promotion of grace by grace; the 
substitution of the N. T. grace for the 0. T. grace; 
the augmentation and continuance of grace; the 
conformity of grace in the saints to the grace that 
is in Christ, the saints being changed into the 
same heavenly image. (A combination of differ¬ 
ent interpretations of x&P tv X6p*rof t which 

may do for a sermon, but not for exegesis.)] 

{ Augustinb on ver. 17: The law threatened, not 
ped; commanded, not healed; showed, not 
took away, our feebleness. But it made ready 
for the physician, who was to come with grace 
and truth. —Olshacsen : The law induces and 
elicits the consciousness of sin and the need of 
redemption; it only typifies the reality; the 
gospel actually communicates reality and power 
from above.] 

[J. C. Ryle, ver. 18: After reading this Pro¬ 
logue, it is impossible to think too highly of 
Christ, or to give too much honor to Him. He 
is the meeting point bet ween the Trinity and the 
sinner’s soul. “He that honoreth not the Son, 
honoreth not the Father who sent Him” (John 
v. 28 ).—Qub8Nbl calls the Prologue, especially 
ver. 1, “the gospel of the holy Trinity.” Our 
knowledge of this mystery of mysteries begins 
with the knowledge of the Son, who reveals and 
expounds to us the Father, and who is Him¬ 
self revealed and applied to us by the Holy 
Spirit.—P. S.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


IL 

THE GOSPEL OF THE HISTORICAL MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST, OR niS SELF-REVE¬ 
LATION AND HIS VICTORY IN CONFLICT WITH THE DARKNESS OF THE WORLD. 

Chapter I. 19 —XX. 81. 

FIRST SECTION. 

The Reception which Christ, the Light of the World, finds in His Life of Love among 
the men akin to the Light, the Elect. 

Chap. I. 19—IV. 64. 

L 

John thb Baptist, and his public and repeated Testimony concerning Christ. Jesus ac¬ 
credited as the Christ, attested the Son of God, the eternal Lord, and thh 

Lamb of God. 

Chap. I. 19-84. 

(Ch. I. 19-28: Perioope for the 4th Sunday in Advent.) 

(1) TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST BEFORE THE RULERS OF THE JEWS. JESUS THE MESSIAH 
COMING AFTER THB BAPTIST, THB ETERNAL PRE-H1STORICAL AND SUPER-HISTORICAL LORD BE¬ 
FORE HIM. 

19 And this is the record [testimony] of John, when the Jews sent [to him] 1 priests 

20 and Levites from Jerusalem, to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed, and 

21 denied not; but [and he] confessed, I am not [Not I am]* the Christ And they 
asked him, What then? Art thou Elias [Elijah]? And hesaith, I am not Art 

22 thou that prophet ? And he answered, No. Then* [in official demand] said they 
unto him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What 

23 sayest thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
Make straight the way*of the Lord, as said [Isaiah] the prophet Esaias [ch. xl. 3]. 

24 Aud they 4 which were sent were of the Pharisees [And they had been sent by the 

23 Pharisees]. And they asked him, and said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if 

thou be not that [the] Christ, nor 5 Elias [Elijah], neither 5 that [the] prophet? 

26 John answered them, saying, I baptize with [in] water; but there stanaeth one 

27 among you [in the midst of you there standeth one], whom ye know not: he it is* 
[This is he] who coming after me, is preferred [taketh place, or, hath come to be] 

28 before me, whose shoe's latchet I am not worthy to unloose. These things were done 
in Bethabara [Bethany] 7 beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 

(2) TESTIMONY OF THE BAPTIST BEFORE HIS DISCIPLES. THB HISTORICAL LAMB OF GOD; UPON HIM 

THB DOVE. 

29 The next day John [he] 8 seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away [taketh away by bearing, or, beareth away] 9 the 

30 sin of the world! This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man which [who] ia 

31 preferred [taketh place, or, hath come to be] before me; for he was before me. And 
I knew him not; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 

32 [for this cause came I] baptizing with [in] water. 10 And John bare record [witness], 
saying, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like 11 a dove, and it abode upon 

33 him. And I knew him not: but he that sent me to baptize with [in] water, the 
same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remain¬ 
ing [abiding] on him, the same is he which [who] baptizeth with [in] the Holy 
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34 Ghost [Spirit]. And I saw [have seen, Lwpaxa ,] and bare record [have borne wit¬ 
ness, fjLSfiapTupyxa] that this is the Son of God. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. 19.—Codd. B. C* n Lachmann add ir pi* avrtfr. Not decisive. [X. C.* L. aL, text. rec., Tischend., 8th ed., omit it. 
Alf , with L&chm., inserts it.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 2u.—fori « y •» ow* ti/it b XP** 1 ^* 1 * *b« reading of the beet MSS., X. A. B. C*., L. X., Orig., Chrys., Cyr., T.achm., 
Tlsch. (VIII. ed.), A if., instead of oim tifu iyd>. The former reading emphasizes iyu>, l for my part, and implies that John knew 
another who was the Messiah, while the latter reading emphasizes the negation: It is not I who, etc. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 22.—The obv after slvor here is significant. Not, as by Lachmann according to B. C., to be omitted. [Cod. Sin. 
lias it.} 

* Ver. 24.—Tischendorf, after several codd. (A.* B. C.* L.\ omits the article before aataroXfidvoi. As Origen supposed a 
second embassy, the omission may have arisen with him. [The Cod. Sinaiticus has a gap here, indicating the original presence 
of the article.—B. D. Y.J 

* Ver. 20.— A. B. C. L. [Cod. Sin.] read ovM both times, instead of ours. The latter is probably exegetically the more ac¬ 
curate particle. 

* \ er. 27.—The words avnfc <<mr and Sr tpupooOiv pov yeyovtv are wanting in B. and C. [Cod. Sin.] and In Origcn. Brack¬ 
eted by Lachmann, omitted by Tischendorf [and Ali'ordj. The Johannean style is in favor of the first words; the 
connection with b kivw, etc., is in favor of the others. Cod. A., etc., and the similar expression in ver. 15, are in favor of 
both. 

T Ver. 29.—The Recepta reads B rj9apap4, after Origen. Authorities decisive against it. [Comp, the note of Alford in 
loc*—P.8.] 

* Ver. 29.—Against the addition b ’Utavtrqi are A. B. C M etc. Meyer: “Beginning of a church lesson.” [Cod. Sin- a 
pp.—X. D. Y. J 

* Ver. 28.—[The E. V. follows the Vulgate: qui tdCUt. The Or. verb alpetv has the double meaning to take up (to bear the 
punishment of sin in order to expiate it, comp. Isa. liii.: he bore our griefs and carried our sorrowsy, and to take away (— 
pels). Both may be combined (as is done by Oishausen) and expressed by the Herman verb hinwegtragen, to bear away, to take 
away by taking upon one's self \ or to remove the penalty of sin by expiation : See the Exeg. Notes. The present b mpotv is used 
In prophetic vision of the act of atonement as a present and continuous fact.—1». 8.1 

» Ver. 31 .—[Some authorities insert here and in ver. 33 tho article l>ofore vSan, “ in the water (of Jordan) in which 
you see me baptize.” Alford brackets, Tischend. (ed. VIII.) omits, Meyer (p. 112) defends it.—P. 8.] 

u Ver. 32.—Most codd. read «*, not which comes from Matth. iii. 16; Luke ILL 22. 


XXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Now follows the historical narrative. The 
testimony of John the Baptist, and the call of (he 
first disciples form the historical introduction or 
the portico of the public life of Christ. John 
omits the birth, early history and discourses of 
the Baptist, as being sufficiently known from the 
Synoptists, and confines himself to his testimony 
after the baptism (alluded to as a past fact in 
▼ers. 38, 84) and the temptation of Christ in tho 
wilderness, when He stood already in the midst 
of tho Jews (ver. 26). The testimony is three¬ 
fold, 1) before the deputies of the Sonhcdrin 
from Jerusalem (19-28); 2) a day afterwards, 
before a larger public and His disciples, as it 
would seem (29-34); 3) again a day afterwards, 
before two of His disciples, who now joined 
Jesus (85-37).—The examination of John the 
Baptist by the official messengers of the Sanhe¬ 
drin, who had the supervision of the public 
teaching of religion among the Jews (Matth. xxi. 
23), displays the prevalence and confusion of the 
Messianic expectations, and the hostility of the 
leaders of the hierarchy to the approaching new 
dispensation. The five questions of the priests 
represent a descending climax (the Messiah; 
Elijah; an anonymous prophet; why baptizest 
thou?); the short, laconic answers of the Bap¬ 
tist, in striking contrast, are rising from negation 
to affirmation, and turn the attention away from 
himself and towards Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 19. And this is.—The gospel history 
itself begins with the testimony of John the 
Baptist. Comp. Matth. iii.; Mark i.; Luke iii. 
The question is whether the same testimony is 
meant here, as in ver. 15. Origen supposed this 
to be another testimony; Meyer thinks it the 
same. Evidently in ver. 15 a general testimony, 
with ftaprvpeh is distinguished from a special, 
tal MtKpaye. This most public testimony concern¬ 
ing Jesus before the rulers is undoubtedly meant 


here. It is a definite pointing of the rulers of 
the Jews to the person of the Messiah, not re¬ 
lated so distinctly by the Synoptists, but of tho 
highest importance for the history of the tempta¬ 
tion. This: clvttj , the following [it is the predi¬ 
cate, j} paprvpia the subject. A verbal testimony 
is meant. Record now refers to written evidence. 
—P. S.]. # Ore points also to a particular event, 
which took place at a particular time. That this 
event must have followed the baptism of Jesus is 
clear ;* because, according to vers. 81-83, it was 
that which gave the Baptist himself his first 
certainty respecting the person of Jesus; and 
this certainty he expresses here, vers. 26, 27. 
Likewise ver. 29. Oishausen, Baumgarten-Cru- 
siufe, and others, place the baptism between the 
two testimonies, ver. 19 and ver. 29; Ewald, be¬ 
tween ver. 81 and ver. 82 ; all against the testi¬ 
mony of the section before us. That John knew 
of the existence of the Messiah earlier, and with 
human reverence presumed that he found Ilim in 
the person of Jesus, Matth. iii. 14, is not incon¬ 
sistent with his still needing a divine attestation. 
As regards the history of the temptation, its 
termination coincides with the present testimony; 
for Jesus, the next day, comes again behind the 
Baptist, and soon afterwards (not forty days af¬ 
ter) returns to Galilee. 

When the Jews from Jerusalem.—[The 

Synoptists, who wrote before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, seldom use the term Jews as distinct 
from Christians (Matthew five times, Mark seven 
times, Luke five times); John, who wrote after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and after the final 
separation of the Synagogue from the Christian 

• [So also LUcke, De Wettc, Mover, Wieseler, Ebrard, Luth- 
ardt, Godot, Alford, etc. Bengel infers from this passage that 
the preaching of tho Baptist began not long before the bap¬ 
tism of Jesus; otherwise the embassy would have been sent 
earlier. Alford argues that it was absolutely necessary to 
suppose that John should have delivered this testimony 
often, and under^varying circumstances, first in the form 
given by Luke: cpverat b ieyvp. pov k. t. A., and after it 
in this form, oCro? qu Su elirou, where his former testimony is 
distinctly referred to.—F. 8.] 
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church, uses it very often (over seventy times in 
the Gospel nnd twice in the Apoc.).—P. S.] *1 o v- 
6 a lot, probably as yet primarily in the neutral 
sense, though already conceived as about to be¬ 
come a hostile body, on the way to apostasy 
from true Judaism in opposition to the Messiah. 
The conception is the historical one of the Jews 
as the theocratic people, as in cb. ii. 18 ; iii. 1; 
v. 1, then branching into a friendly one (ch. iv. 
22; xviii. 881 and a hostile (ch. v. 10; vii. 1; 
viii. 81; x. 24, etc .), which in the sequel prevails. 
In the latter sense the term therefore denotes the 
Jews as Judoists. Meyer therefore is not per¬ 
fectly accurate when he says: “ John, in his 
writing, lets the Jews, as the old communion, 
from which the Christian has already entirely 
withdrawn, appear steadily in a hostile position 
to the Lord and tiis work, the ancient theocratic 
people as an opposition party to the church of 
God and its Head.’ 1 The Jews do certainly ap¬ 
pear in this character predominantly in John, 
and with good reason Meyer observes that this 
can furnish no argument against the genuineness 
of His Gospel (against Fischer and Hilgenfeld). 
The expression, The Jews , as he also remarks, 
varies according to the context; here it is the 
Jews from Jerusalem, the Sanhedrin. 

Priests and Levites. —[The two classes of 
persons employed about the temple service, Josh, 
iii. 8. In the wider sense, Levites designates the 
descendants of Levi; in a narrower sense, as 
here, the subordinate officers of the Jewish hier¬ 
archy, as distinct from the priests of the family 
of Aaron.—P. S.J' The Levites as an attendant 
body were designed, under certain circumstances, 
to arrest the Baptist, and at any rate to add 
state as a convoy of police, or to enhance the of¬ 
ficial dignity of the priests. It is a touch of his¬ 
torical accuracy. 

Who art thou?—». e., in thy official, theocra¬ 
tic character. That they supposed He might lay 
claim to the Messiahship, is evident from the 
answer of John. They had official right, accord¬ 
ing to Deut. xviii. 21, to inquire into his charac¬ 
ter and his credehtials as a prophet. They had 
occasion to do so in his baptism (ver. 25), not 
only because the baptism connected itself with 
the kingdom of Messiah (Ezek. xxxvi. 25; 
xxxvii. 23; Zech. xiii. 1), but also because the 
baptism was a declaration concerning the whole 
congregation of the people, that it was unclean 
(Hag. ii. 14), which could easily offend the pride 
of the Pharisees. Besides, the people were al¬ 
ready inclined to take him for the Messiah, 
Luke iii. 15. According to ver. 24, the delegates 
were of the party of the Pharisees. These had 
probably moved in the Sanhedrin, that the depu¬ 
tation be sent, because the Messianic question 
was of much more importance to them than to the 
Qadducees, and because they, with their sensuous 
Messianic hopes, took the matter.of the creden¬ 
tials of the Messiah more strictly in their more 
external sense. 

Ver. 20. And he confessed, and denied 
not. —Should this mean only: He denied not 
his own real character? he confessed in this 
matter the truth ? The double expression, posi¬ 
tive and negative, would be rather strong for 
this. The question of the Sanhedrin set before 
him the temptation to declare himself the Christ. 


But in so doing he would have denied the Christ 
whom he already knew, and denied his own bet¬ 
ter, prophetic kqpwledge. We suppose, there¬ 
fore, that his confessing and not denying in re¬ 
gard to himself imply at the same time bis con¬ 
fessing and not denying in regard to Christ. 
This is indicated also by the emphatic order of 
the words: eyb ovk ei/ii, which is supported by the 
best authorities as against ovk elfil eyo. Meyer: 
“/ for my part ” implying that he knows another, 
who is the Messiah.—The reserve of the Baptist 
towards the deputation shows the mighty pro¬ 
phet, who understood them. He leaves each 
successive development of his deposition to be 
drawn from him, till the moment for his testi¬ 
mony arrives. This mysterious bearing is no 
doubt intended also to humble and press the self- 
conceited spirit. 

Ver. 21. What then ? Art thou Elijah ? 
—The question is a half inference. He who 
comes'with such pretensions must be, if not the 
Messiah Himself, at least the Elijah who precedes 
Him. They refer to the Messianic prophecy, 
Mai. iv. 5. The pure sense of this prophecy, 
that an ideal Elijah should precede the Messiah, 
which John actually was (Luke i. 17; Matth. xi. 
14; xvii. 10), had early become corrupted nmong 
the Jews, as is shown by the very translation of 
the passage in the Septuagint. rbv 0ec- 

(Urrjv (Elijai the Tishbite).* Thus these 
messengers understood the word entirely in a 
superstitious sense, taking it literally for the 
actual Elijah. Hence John answers categorically: 
I am not [not the Tishbite, whom you mean.jf 
But he adds no explanation; for this would have 
involved him in an exegetical controversy, and 
turned him from his main object, which was to 
testify of Christ. 

Art thou the prophet? —The next question 
in the spirit of their theology ; hence occurring 
immediately. The prophet, with the article; 
the well-known prophet; a personage in their 
Messianic theology presumed to be familiar. 
According to Chrysostom [Bengel], Liicke, 
Bleek, Meyer, [Alford], the prophet meant 
would be the one spoken of in Dent, xviii. 15; J 
but this we must certainly, with Hengstenberg 
and Tholuck, deny, for this prophecy was at 
least in Acts iii. 22; vii. 87 referred to the Mes¬ 
siah. It is a question whether the passages, John 
vi. 14; vii. 40, refer to the passage in Deutero¬ 
nomy. From Matth. xvi. 14 it is sufficiently evi¬ 
dent that an expectation of Jeremiah} or some 
one of the prophets as the forerunner of the 
Messiah was cherished. Probably this expecta¬ 
tion was connected with the doctrine of the woes 

* [Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and other fathers distin¬ 
guished two Elijahs, corresponding to the two adrents of 
Christ, 1) a man of the spirit and power of Elijah, i. John 
the Baptist; 2) Elijah the Tishbite, who shall precede as a 
herald the second or judicial coming of Christ. This view is 
adopted by Ryle, who thinks that John could not well have 
answered in the negative, if there is no literal fulfilment of 
Malachi’s prophecy in prospect Trench ( Studies in the Gos¬ 
pels, p. 214) leaves the question undecided.—P. 8.] 

f [Bengel: Omnia a se amolitur , ut Christum costfUeatur et 
ad Christum redigat muerentes. M He turns all from himself 
that he may confess Co rist and bring the inquirers to Christ” 
This expresses the true character and mission of the Baptist 
Comp. iii. 30.—P. 8.] 

t [The absence of a name is urged In favor of this interpre¬ 
tation.—P. 8.1 

} [Grottos, Kuinoel, Olsh. refer & wpo^ijnjs to Jeremiah.— 
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of the Messiah, that is, with what was known of 
the suffering Messiah. The wailing Jeremiah, or 
one of the later prophets of affliction, seemed 
better fitted for the fore-runner of the suffering 
Messiah, than the stern, judicial Elijah. The 
gradual shaping of this expectation of Jeremiah 
as a guardian angel in the theocratic day of suf¬ 
fering, appears in 2 Maco. ii. 7; xv. 18. This 
particular prophet, therefore, is meant, who 
should complete the forerunning office of Elijah, 
and probably precede him. This expectation 
also was here literally and superstitiously taken. 
Henceagain: No!—the short answer o£. Luthardt 
quite falsely refers to the prophets in the second 
part of Isaiah (c. xl.). Against this see Meyer 
tP- 101, note]. 

Ver. 22. Then said they unto him, Who 
art thou ?—Now they come out with the cate¬ 
gorical official demand of an explanation. Yet 
we must notice that they do not yet say: Thou 
art unauthorized. They distinguish the prophetic 
appearance of the Baptist in general from his 
baptism. They wished primarily that he should 
explain himself concerning his prophetic mission. 
[Alford: “ They ever ask about his person: he 
ever refers them to his office. He is no one—a 
voice merely: it is the work of God, the testi¬ 
mony to Christ, which is every thing. So the 
formalist ever in the church asks, IFftoishe? 
while the witness for Christ only exalts, only 
cares for Christ's work.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 28. I am the voioe of one crying.— 
Is. xl. 3. As Christ, when He calls Himself tho 
Son of Man, applied to Himself as Messiah a 
passage of prophecy which had been unnoticed 
and obscured by the Jewish Messianic theology, 
Dan. vii. 18, so did the Baptist when he called 
himself the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
By this the same subject was meant, as by the 
Elijah of Malachi, but the passage had not been 
corrupted by a carnal interpretation, and was 
perfectly fitted to denote the unassuming spirit 
of the Baptist, who would be wholly absorbed in 
his mission to be a herald of the coming Messiah. 
The quotation is after the Septuagint, except ev- 
Birsare instead of hoifi&trare. It appears from 
this passage that the Synoptists (Matth. iii. 8), 
following John's own declaration respecting 
himself, have applied that passage of the prophet 
in its direct intent to him. 

Ver. 24. Were of the Pharisees.— This 
conveys primarily the explanation that they did 
not understand a Scripture for which they had 
no distinct exegetical tradition; at least they 
knew not how to apply the passage cited to John. 
Then, that they were disposed to allow tho right 
to baptize only to one of the three persons 
named: the Messiah Himself and His two fore¬ 
runners. Baptism was the symbol of the purifi¬ 
cation which should precede the Messianic king¬ 
dom. The tract Kiddushin says (see Tholuck): 
“Elijah comes, and will declare clean and un¬ 
clean.” 

Ver. 26. I baptise in water.— In this an¬ 
swer Heracleon, and Liicke and De Wqtte after 
him, have missed the striking point. According 
to Meyer, John now explains himself more par¬ 
ticularly respecting what he has said. To the 
question: Why baptizest thou ? he answers: I 
baptize only with water; the baptism of the Spi¬ 


rit is reserved to the Messiah. To the remin¬ 
der : Thou art not the Messiah, etc., he answers: 
The Messiah is already in the midst of you, there¬ 
fore is this baptism needful. The matter re¬ 
solves itself simply into John’s declaration: The 
Messiah is the proper Baptist of the prophets; 
and his implied assertion: Your interpretation 
of Ezek. xxxvi. 25 is false. But because this 
true Baptist is here, 1 with my water-baptism 
prepare for His baptizing with the Spirit. It is 
at the same time implied that it is rather the 
Messiah who accredits him, than he the Messiah. 
In water. See Matth. iii. 11. 

Bat there standeth one among you.— 
If the av~6^ koriv and the flf tftirpocOlv fiov ykyovtv 
be omitted, as they are in Codd. B. C. L., the 
clause would proceed: One whom ye know not, 
Cometh after me, etc. We retain these words, 
which are doubted by Tholuck and Meyer; be¬ 
cause John in ver. 15 has noted this formula as 
the most public testimony of the Baptist.— Whom 
y© know not. —A reproof: Ye ought to have 
known him already: a hint: Ye must now learn 
to know him. The words: Standeth , or hath 
come, among you. can hardly refer only to the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem and His obscurity in 
Nazareth. They look io the baptism of Christ art 
thS beginning of His public appearance. The 
objections of Baur and Baiimlein to this are 
groundless. 

Ver. 27. He it is, who coming after me 
[behind me].—See ver. 16.— Whose shoe's 
string, etc. [In the East, people wore only san¬ 
dals, or the soles of a shoe, bound fast to the foot 
by strings]. See Matth. iii. 11. That is: Whom 
I am not worthy to serve as a slave. It is a pa¬ 
rallel, or q concrete form, of the expression, ver. 
16: bn irpwrdc pov fy>. 

Ver. 28. In Bethabara beyond Jordan. — 
Rather Bethany, see t he Textual Notes. But not 
tho Bethany on the Mount of Olives, ch. xi. 18. 
The place seems to have been a ford on the 
further side of the Jordan in Percea, not other-* 
wise known under this name of Bethany. Ori- 
gen explored that region, and found a Bethabara 
(see Judges vii. 24 ) about opposite Jericho. The 
conjecture of Possinus and Hug, that the name 
JV3, domus navis , expresses the same as 
i"P3£ JV3, domus transitus (ford-house), is not 
invalidated by the suggestion (of Meyer) that 
this etymology does not suit Bethany on the 
Mount of Olives; for the name of Bethany might 
have arisen in different ways. Bolten and 
Paulus, by a period after iybero, made out the 
Bethany on the Mount of Olives; Kuinoel made 
the “beyond,” this side; Baur invented the fic¬ 
tion that the author would make Jesus begin, as 
well as finish His ministry in Bethany.—The 
statement that the deputation reoeived their an¬ 
swer from the Baptist at Bethany, beyond Jor¬ 
dan, leads to the inference that on their return 
through the wilderness they already came unin¬ 
tentionally into the neighborhood of Jesus at Je¬ 
richo. 

Ver. 29. The next day John seeth Jeans 
coming nnto him. —The Evangelist finds the 
days now following so important that he enume¬ 
rates them in order; the first, ver. 29; the se¬ 
cond, ver. 86; the third, ver. 48. Hereupon 
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Luthardt observes, p. 76: The Evangelist be- ] 
gins and closes with a week; on the third day 
those disciples come to him, on the fourth Simon, 
and on the fifth Philip and Nathanael join the 
others, on the sixth Jesus is journeying with His 
disciples, on the seventh in Cana. If this exact 
reckoning of a week were designed (so that Jesus, 
according to Luthardt, would, as it were, keep a 
Sabbath in Cana), the fourth day would have to 
be made distinct, and the third (ch. ii.) marked as 
the seventh. It is much more natural to let the 
three days come so that the calling of Peter falls 
late in the evening of the day of ver. 85. The 
third day (ch. ii. 1) is, according to Origcn, 
Bnur and Meyer, the third from the day of ver. 
43. Baur gives as a reason for this (which is a 
change from a former view of his) a silly fancy, 
that the six days should correspond to the six 
water-pots in ch. ii. Moyer better: If it were 
the third day from that of ver. 35, or the day 
following that of ver. 43, we should have rghnab- 
ptov again. Against his longer reckoning (ch. 
ii. 1: the third day from that of i. 43) we must, 
however, observe that the proper starting-point 
of the reckoning thus far is still the day of the 
accrediting of Jesus as the Messiah on the part 
•of John. It is important to the Evangelist to 
set forth what a life from day to day was tfcen 
begun. On the first day, the pointing of the 
disciples to Jesus; on the next, three or four 
disciples gained; on the day after, two more. 
If now we suppose that the third day is the same 
with the exavpioy of ver. 43, or is reckoned from 
the accrediting of Jesus, ver. 19, this explains 
the fact that the marriage-fea9t had already con¬ 
tinued nearly three days when Jesus arrived, and 
that the wine was exhausted. The line between 
the day in the wilderness and the day of ver. 43 
still remains somewhat uncertain.—Our first 
date, ver. 29, denotes the day after that declara¬ 
tion of the Baptist to the deputation from Jeru¬ 
salem, not one of the days following. Jesus re- 
. turns from the temptation. The reason why Ho 
returns to John is not given; yet it is at hand. 
John must know that Jesus intended to disap¬ 
point the ohiliastic Messianic hopes of the Jews. 
He must also bear witness of the course which 
Jesus intended to take; he must be guarded to 
the utmost against the vexation of imagining 
that Jesus would adopt a different course from 
what he might have expected in the Messiah ac¬ 
credited by him. And then this also was what 
led to John's transfer of his disciples to the dis- 
cipleship of Jesus, though the outward attach¬ 
ment of the Baptist himself to Jesus was not to 
be expected. 

Behold the Lamb of God. —The Baptist 
knew from three sources the appointment of tho 
Messiah to suffering: (1) The experience of 
Buffering by the pious, especially the prophets, 
as well as the import of the sacrificial types and 
the prophecies of the suffering Messiah. (2) The 
baptism of Christ, which indicated to him that 
Christ must bow under the servant-form of sin¬ 
ners, or which was an omen of His suffering, 
see Matth. iii. 14. (3) A decisive point, which 

has not been noticed : The Baptist has directed 
the deputation from Jerusalem to the Messiah, 
who was in the vicinity. He may therefore sup¬ 
pose that they have come to know him. And 


now he sees Christ coming back from the wilder¬ 
ness, alone, in earnest, solemn mood, with the 
expression of separation from the world. He 
could not have been a man of the Spirit, without 
having perceived in the Spirit that an adversity, 
or a sacrificial suffering of premonitory conflict, 
had taken place. This accounts also for his first 
exclamation being: Behold the Lamb of God!— 
and the supposition that the Evangelist has put 
his own knowledgeanto the mouth of tho Baptist 
(Strauss, Weisse), loses all support. That the 
subsequent humaii wavering of the Baptist, Matt h. 
xi. 8, is not inconsistent with his present divine 
enlightenment and inspiration , needs no explana¬ 
tion ; the opposition between the divine and hu¬ 
man elements is nowhere entirely transcended in 
the Old Testament prophets. And Matth. xi. 3 
itself proves that John had till th^n depended 
with assurance upon Christ, and even then could 
not give Him up under temptation. The Baptist, 
says Meyer in explanation, had not a sudden 
flash of natural light, or a rising conviction, but 
a revelation. But sudden flashes produced by 
rising convictions can hardly be separated from 
revelations, unless we conceive the latter as im¬ 
mediate, magical effects. With a natural light 
we have nothing to do. 

Now comes the question: What is meant by 
the Lamb of God9 By the article it is designated 
as appointed, by the genitive as belonging to 
God, appointed for Him for a sacrifice, Is. liii.; 
Rev. v. 6 ; xiii. 8. The phrsfte implies also, se¬ 
lected by God. The question arises, however, 
whether the expression is to be referred to the 
paschal iamb (with Grotius, Lampe, Hofmann, 
Luthardt [Bengel, Olshausen, Ilengstenberg], 
and others), to tho sin-offering (with Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius and Meyer), or to the prophetic pas¬ 
sage, Is. liii. 7 (with Chrysostom) [Origen, Cy¬ 
ril, Liicke, Tbol., Do Wette, Bruckner, Meyer 
(5th ed.), Ewald]. For it is clear that wo are 
not, with Herder, to suppose it a mero figure of 
a religiously devoted servant of God. We are 
evidently directed primarily to that passage of 
Is. liii.; for John had taken the description of 
his own mission from the second part of Isaiah, 
and the Messianic import of the passage named 
cannot be evaded (see Liicke, 1. p. 408 sqq.; 
Tholuck, p. 90; my Leben Jesu, II* p. 466), and 
the particular features suit. [To the samo chap¬ 
ter in Isaiah reference is had Matth. viii. 17; 
Acts viii. 32; 1 Pet. ii. 22-25.—P. S.] The 

Septuagint reads apv6$ for the Hebrew Srn, ver. 
7. It is said in ver. 10, He made “ nis soul an 
offering for sin,” DCfet. It is said of Him in ver. 
4: “He hath borne (Rfrl, Sept ftpei) our griefs.” 
Specially important is ver. 11: “By his know¬ 
ledge shall my righteous servant justify many; 

for he shall bear (*73?'.) their iniquities.” And 
the bearing, in connection with the idea of the 
offering for Bin and the vicarious expiation, in¬ 
volves the idea of taking away, carrying off; it 
is therefore of no account that the Baptist says 
alpeiv , and the Septuagint <fdpeiv (see 1 John iii. 
6), for it is the way of the Seventy to express 
the bearing of sin by Qipeiv* The interpreta- 

* [Meyer (p. 10S), on tbe contrary, takes cuptiv here in the 
sense to take away , to abolish, but admits that this idea pro- 
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tions: put away (Kuinoel), support (Gablor), ab¬ 
stractly considered, deviate from the notion of 
atonement, though they are included in the con¬ 
crete term aipetv: suffer — endure—piacularly bear 
—take away and blot out. Latterly the term has 
been emptied of its element of expiation again by 
Hofmann and Luthardt, and referred to the then 
beginning suffering of Christ through the sins of 
men in Ilis human weakness, without reference 
to His death (see against this Meyer and Tho- 
luck). Of course, on the other hand, the word 
of the Baptist is not to be referred, as a mature 
dogmatic perception, to the future death of 
Christ. Yet a germ-perception of the atoning 
virtue of the holy suffering even the ancient pro¬ 
phets had, Is. liii. And how powerfully the 
thought bad seized the Baptist, appears from his 
naming sin (tt)v dyapriav) in the singular,* as the 
burden which Christ has to bear, and besides as 
the sin of the world .—But if the prophet, Is. liii., 
evidently himself went back to the notion of the 
expiatory sacrifice, then the Baptist also did the 
same. Lambs were by preference taken for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. C ; see Tholuck. Christ, as 
the Lamb appointed by God, is a sin-offering, 
which atones for the guilt of tho world. The 
fact that men have made Him, over and above 
this, oven a curse-bearer, and that under the di¬ 
rection of God, is not included in the idea before 
us, yet neither is it excluded by it. But as re¬ 
gards the further step backward, to the paschal 
lamb, which Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, and others' combined with the reference to 
Is. liii., it is contested by Tholuck and Meyer. 
Justly, so far as the paschal lamb in the stricter 
sense served as a meal of thank-offering; but 
unjustly, so far as the paschal lamb in the wider 
sense formed the root of tho whole system of 
sacrifice, and pointed by the blood on the door¬ 
posts to th e atoning offering, nay, even ran back 
to the curse-offering, the extermiiAtion of the 
Egyptian first-born.—Mark further the rapt 
manner in which the Baptist utters the great 
word: Behold the Lamb of Godl The sequel 
shows that ho speaks thus to his disciples.f 
Vcr. 30. This is he of whom I said.— 
Meyer properly observes: These words refer not 
to the testimony in vers. 26, 27, but to all that 
John had previously said of the coming Messiah. 
John had described the divine mark of the Mes¬ 
siah, before he knew the particular person; now 


supposes the Idea of bearing (Das Rintoegnehmen der Sinde 
ton Sate dee Lamnus setst das Auftichnehmen dersdben vor- 
aw). Dr. Land's view is more correct. In Isa. liii., to 
which also Meyer refers the passage, the idea of expiatory 
bearing (X fcfj, LXX.: $lpci, arrjveyiie, avoum) prevails. By 

TT 

assuming and bearing our sin, Christ has abolished it. HLs 
Mood cleonsoth from all sin, 1 John i. 7.—P. S.l 
* [This, with the article, forcibly presents the sins of tho 
race as one fact. Christ bore the whole. “Fin and the 
world,” says Bengel, “are equally wide. In Isaiah 1111.6,8,12 
tbs same singular number is used in the midst of plurals.”— 
P. S.1 

f (Comp, on this important and difficult passage Lttcke, I. 
401416. and Alford, who likewise refers the Lamb of God to 
the prophetic announcement in Isa. liii. 7, where it is con¬ 
nected with the bearing and taking away of sin. Bnt this 
does not set aside the fact that Christ was indeed the true 
Paschal Lamb slain for us, 1 Cor. v. 7. The passage is 
strangely misunderstood by the author of Eece Romo. Ch. I., 
who endeavors to explain it from the 23d Psalm, as describing 
a state of quiet and happy repose under the protection of the 
Divine Shepherd. The exegesis is the poorest part of this 

_1> fll 1 f 


he joyfully shows that he rightly described Him, 
and said none too much. 

Ver. 31. And I knew him not. —(Not: 
Even I knew him not.)*—That is, I did not with 
divine certainty, by revelation, know Him 
though in his human feeling he reverenced Him 
in unrestrained foreboding (against Liicke, Ew- 
ald). Hence no contradiction to Matthew 
(against Strauss, Baur). But now he shows how 
he came to this knowledge. As he was to intro¬ 
duce the Messiah in official authentication, he 
must have a token from above. This was given 
him. 

Bat that he should be made manifest.— 

The ultimate and highest object of his baptism 
did not exclude the tributary purposes of pre¬ 
paring a people for the Lord. According to the 
Jewish tradition in Justin (Dial, cum Tryph ., ch. 
viii.) the Messiah was to remain unknown [Ayvwo- 
rof] till Elijah should anoint Him, and thereby 
make Him known to all [ <jxtvep6v iraoi ir — 
Baptizing in water [ev (r^) $ <5 art].—“An. 
humble description of himself in comparison 
with Him who baptizes with tho Spirit.” Meyer. 

Ver. 82. And John bare witness, saying. 
—We might expect the mark of the Messiah given 
to John to come before his testimony, i. e. f ver. 
83 before ver. 82. Hence Liicke and others read 
this verse as a parenthesis. But this exhibition 
of the testimony of John is in two parts. Tho 
Evangelist distinguishes the first exclamation of 
John respecting Christas the Lamb of God from 
the then following testimony of the way in which 
he came to know Him. Thus wo have to make 
a new paragraph at ver. 82. John bears witness 
of the way in which ho came to know Jesus in. 
His baptism as tho Messiah. 

I saw the Spirit descending.—Here we 
must (1) assort against Baur, that the Baptist is. 
speaking of the actual event of the baptism; this 
is clear from tho connection of ver. 82 with vcr. 
31; (2) dispute [Theodore of Mops.], Tholuck,. 
[Alford] and others in the idea that the Baptist 
had the manifestation alone, and that It was an 
inward transaction,excluding externality (though 
not excluding all objective element). * “ Even the 
aupariKtp eldet in Lu. iii. 22, cannot prove tbo 
outwardness of the phenomenon; for it rather 
expresses only the unusual fact that tho dovfr 
served as the symbol of the Spirit.” Tholuck. 
Against this are (1) the fact that the event was 
given by an inward voice to the Baptist as the 
token. On tho supposition of mere inwardness 
the inward voice alone would have sufficed; at 
all events it must have come at the same time 
with tho token. (2) Tho mention of the appear¬ 
ance of the Spirit, ug ireptorepd, as a dove. Merely 
inwardly seen, this would be only an apparition, 
not a token. (3) Qedopai is used, as in ver. 14, 
of a seeing which is neither merely outward, nor 
yet merely inward. (4) Tho participation of 
Christ; according to the Synoptists, in the see¬ 
ing of the phenomenon ; to which must be added 


* [K a y « 0 , or as X. reads, irai fy*$. Alford explains: I 
also , like the rest of the people, liad no certain knowledge of 
Him. But icoi hero ivossumes tyt 6, rer. 30, and continues 
the narrative. Pee Meyer. John knew Jesus far better than 
the people (Matth. iii. 14), but in comparison with his divine 
knowledge of inspiration received at tho baptism of Christ, 
his former human knowledge of conjecture dwindled into ig¬ 
norance.—P. S.J 
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the voice: “ Thoa art my beloved Son!”—show¬ 
ing that Christ was the centre of the whole ap¬ 
pearance. (6) The analogy of the signs (rush¬ 
ing wind and tongues of fire) at the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. See 
this Comm, on Matth. iii. 18—17 ; p. 77. Tho- 
luck: “ The point of comparison between the 
symbol (symbolical phenomenon, we should say) 
and the Spirit, Theodore of Mopsuestia takes to 
be the affectionate tenderness and attachment of 
the dove to men ; Calvin, its gentleness; Nean- 
der, its tranquil fiying; Baumgarten-Crusius, 
a motherly, brooding virtue, consecrating the 
water (Gen. i. 1); most, from Matth. x. 16, pu¬ 
rity and innocenoe.* This last is certainly to be 
taken as the main point, f yet it is connected with 
the gentle, noiseless flight of this particular bird. 
In the Targum on Cant. ii. 12, the dove is re¬ 
garded as the symbol of the Spirit of God.” 
We suppose that the phenomenon and the symbol 
are to be distinguished; the phenomenon wo take 
to have been a soft, hovering brightness, resem¬ 
bling the flashes from a dove floating down in 
the sunlight (Ps. Ixviii. 18: “ Yet shall ye be as 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold;” see Acts ii. 8); and 
the symbol , no one virtue of the dove, but her 
virtues, as a type of spiritual life, which, as such, 
never consists in a single virtue (see Matth. x. 
16); hence purity, loveliness, gentleness, friend¬ 
liness towards men, and vital warmth. On the 
reference of the dove to the church see the Comm, 
on Matth. iii. 18-17; p. 78. Hence the “ abiding 
upon him ” [/cal ifietvev hr* avrdv , ini, with the 
accusative signifies the direction to—] is part of 
the sign; in the continuance of the radiance the 
Baptist received assurance that the Spirit abode 
mpon Christ. 

Misinterpretations of this event: (a) The Ebioni- 
dic: An impartation of the Spirit, beginning with 
dhe baptism, (b) The Gnostic: The Logos uniting 
Himself with the Man Jesus;—a view dragged 
in again J>y Hilgenfeld. (c) Baur: The %6yog 
.and the irvevya ayiov are, according to John’s 
representation, identical.}; Attempted interpreta¬ 
tions: (1) FVommann: The preparation of the 
Logos for coming forth out of his immanent union 
-with God: (2) Liicke, Neander, etc.: The awa¬ 
kening of the divine-human consciousness. (3Y 
Hofmann, Lutbardt: The impartation of official 
jpowers. (4) Baumgarten-Crusius, Tholuck: 
The impartation of the Spirit for transmission to 
mankind. (5) Meyer: Not an impartation to 
Jesus, but only an objective sign ( orjfulov) di¬ 
vinely granted to the spiritual intuition of the 
JBaptist. 

We find in this occurrence not merely the frill 
•development of Christ’s consciousness of Himself 
personally as the God-Man, but also of the ac¬ 
companying consciousness of His Messianic mis¬ 
sion, as a calling, in particular, to self-liumilia- 
.tion in order to exaltation;—a development pro- 

* [Augustine urges simplicity as the tertium compamMmis. 
-“The Iloly Uhoet, he says (as quoted by Wordsworth who 
.does not refer to the place), ** then manifested Himself as a 
Hove,—and, at the day of Pentecost, in tongues of fire: in or- 
, der that we may learn to unite fervor With simplicity and to 
f jeefc for both from the Holy Ghost,”—P. 8.] 

+ After the martyrdom of Polycarp a dove arose from the 
.••beeof the martyr. 

t [The last view is sufficiently refitted by <rdp£ fytfrrro, which 
.could never be said of the Spirit. Comp. Meyer, p. 116.—P. 8.J 


duoed by a corresponding communication of the 
Holy Ghost without measure, which should make 
Him, in the course of His humiliation towards 
exaltation, the Baptist of the Spirit (Geistest&u- 
fer) for the whole world (see Is. xi.; Joel iii.; 
Matth. xxviii.) This consciousness is (1) that 
of being the Son of God, and (2) that of tne di¬ 
vine good pleasure blessing the path of humilia¬ 
tion upon which in His baptism He entered. 

Ver. 83. And I knew him not. —Looking 
back to the earlier stage, and strongly empha¬ 
sizing the ignorance by the repetition. Then the 
Baptist tells us how the miraculous appearance 
became to him the sign. In the nature of the 
case, this mark must have been given him before 
the occurrence itself. The description of Christ 
as the true Baptist, the Baptizer with the Holy 
Ghost, corresponds with John’s humble sense of 
the impotence of his own baptism of water. 

Yer. 84. And I have seen. —In the perfect. 
Plainly this cannot be understood of a mere in¬ 
ternal process.— And have borne witness. 
—Not: I consider myself as having now testified 
(DeWette); nor: I have testified and do now 
testify (Liicke). The Baptist undoubtedly looks 
back with joyful mind to the testimony which he 
bore before the rulers of the Jews. He has 
borne it, and that a plain, straight-forward 
testimony: borne witness to this Man , Jesus of 
Nazareth, and testified that He is not merely 
Messiah, but also the Son of God. As if he 
would say: I have lived . My mission is in its 
substance accomplished (see ch. iii. 29). Hence 
from that moment forth he points his disciples 
to Jesus. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Who art thou9 Starke: “Whether this 
question (of the Sanhedrin) was put sincerely, 
or bypocriti&lly and with evil intent, is uncer¬ 
tain ; but the latter is more probable. Others, 
however, think the former, since there are no 
indications that the delegation was sent out of 
mere envy, or with the design of questioning his 
office. Causes of the embassy: (1) John's un¬ 
usual sort of official work, in the wilderness 
preaching and baptizing, and the great gather¬ 
ing of the people to him. (2) The conviction, 
from many signs, that the time of the Messiah 
must be at band. (8) The vehement longing of 
the Jewish people everywhere for the advent of 
the Messiah, especially by reason of their great 
oppression under the Roman power, etc., because 
they hoped the Messiah would ereet again their 
fallen commonwealth, and because they did not 
yet imagine that the kingdom of the Messiah 
would turn to the prejudice of their prestige. 
Furthermore they must either not have known 
the origin And family of John, or must have been 
entirely foolish to suppose the Messiah could be 
born of the tribe of Levi.” 

2. The two testimonies of the Baptist form the 
contents of this sectiofi: Christ the Lord (the Old 
Testament manifestation of God, the Angel of 
the Lord, Jehovah): (1) Christ the Lamb of God 
(the Servant of God); (2) Christ the Son of God. 

8. From the first testimony it is evident that 
Christ was accredited by John in an entirely offi¬ 
cial manner; in the seoond we see how Christ. 
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was accredited by John himself most distinctly by 
God. Likewise, that John points his disciples to 
Christ, and that every genuine fore-runner does 
the same, while the spurious fore-runners, the 
chief priests, keep their disciples to themselves. 

4. On the import of the baptism of Jesus see 
the exegesis under ver. 82, and Com. on Matth. 
ch. iii. 18, p. 76. 

6. Between the 28th and 29th verses falls the 
close of the history of the temptation of Jesus, 
and with it the settlement of His Messianic call¬ 
ing or, as Eeinhard puts it, His plan. He comes 
out of the wilderness with the clear sense of His 
destiny and His willingness to become the Lamb 
of God. This then the prophetic Baptist per¬ 
ceives in His appearance through the 8pirit. 

6. It is noticeable that the temptation of J.ohn 
by the Sanhedrin, and that of the Lord by Satan, 
coincides in time. The Baptist says: 1 am not 
the Christ; Jesus says: 1 am not the Christ ac¬ 
cording to the perverted antichristian hopes of 
the hierarchy, according to the notion of the un¬ 
godly world. 

7. Gerlnch: “In the fact that he alone knew 
the Messiah, while the entire people and their 
rulers knew Him not, John would give them 
th£ credentials of his own prophetic mission.” 

8. The ultimate object of the mission of John 
the Baptist: To make Christ known by official 
attestation according to the Old Testament law 
before the rulers of the Jews, by a testimony of 
the New Testament Spirit among His disciples. 
Malachi pointed to John (Elijah), John points to 
Christ, and thustbe Messianic prophecy converges 
at last to the distinctness of an index finger. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Comm, on Matth. iii. 13-17; Mark i. 
1-8; Luke iii. 1-22. The temptation of John 
and the temptation of Christ. The first and last 
temptation of John, and the first and last tempta¬ 
tion of Christ.— Who art thouf or, the perfect 
ignorance of a hardened, formal spirituality be¬ 
fore living spirits.—iVb, and again no! or, how 
the spirit of John refuses to suit the forms of 
the Pharisees.—The great two-fold testimony of 
the Baptist concerning Christ: (1) The same 
both in public and in the confidential circle; (2) 
varying in form: in its legal office before the 
Jewish rulers describing Christ as the eternal 
Lord, and in its spiritual office in the circle of dis¬ 
ciples describing Christ as the Lamb of God.—The 
denials of John and the denials of Christ as 
against the current notions of Elijah and Christ, 
a proof that between the spirit of Holy Scripture 
itself and the exegesis of a traditional hierarchi¬ 
cal theology there is an immense difference.— 
The lessons of the connection between John’s 
humble knowledge of himself and his knowledge 
of Christ.—John, as a witness of his own know¬ 
ledge of Christ, free and open, yet also wisely 
reserved (1) in reference to to hat he knew of 
Christ (speaking to the unsusceptible only of the 
Lord , to the susceptible, of the Lamb of Ood); 
(2) in reference to how he knew it: showing to 
the one company only that he knows Christ, to 
the other, how he came to know him.—The self- 
denial of John the true confession, as an exam¬ 
ple to us: (1) The true confession of Christ; (2)1 


the true confession of himself.—John and the 
Pharisees, or the pervant of the law of God and 
the men of human commandments (the man of 
the law and the men of traditions).—The Bap¬ 
tist, as God’s prophet, consistent with himself, 
and therefore one thing to the Pharisees, another 
to his disciples.—The glory of Christ in the light 
of the human and the divine nature: (1) High 
as heaven above the Baptist; (2) one with the 
Father in tho Holy Ghost.—The word : I have 
borne witness, is equivalent to: I have lived: 
(l) In the mouth of the Baptist; (2) in the mouth 
of the Lord (the “true witness’*); (3) in the 
mouth of every believer.— The Lamb and the 
Dove , or, the sensible signs of the kingdom of 
heaven (1) in the lamb and in all silent, devout 
passiveness of nature; (2) in the dove and in all 
pure, beautiful joyousness of nature.—[The lamb, 
the pure and gentle beast of earth; the dove, 
the pure and gentle bird of heaven: Ps. lxxxv. 
10, 11.]—Christ the Lamb of God, who bears the 
sins of the world: (1) bears; (2) bears with; 
(8) bears away.—The testimonies of the Baptist 
concerning Christ, at first apparently without 
effect, and afterwards of immeasurable, perma¬ 
nent power.—Christ the centre of all testimonies 
of God: (1) The inexhaustibly and strongly At¬ 
tested; (2) the inexhaustible and true Witness. 
— The Perieope , vers. 19-28. The spiritual posi¬ 
tion of things at the advent of Christ in its per¬ 
manent import: (1) The spiritual leaders of the 
people understand not the Baptist and know not 
Christ; (2) the Baptist preaches and testifies of 
Christ as a voice in the wilderness; (3) Christ 
fights out His victory in secret.—John a pure 
prophetic character, the standard of value be¬ 
tween the Pharisees and Christ: (1) As compared 
with tho Pharisees, grandly exalted; (2) as 
compared with Christ, small, even to the deepest 
self-humiliation.—The mysteriousness of tho 
testimony of the Baptist: (1) The mysteriousness 
in the testimony itself; (2) tho mysterious fea¬ 
tures in the attested One; (8) tho mysterious in¬ 
timation of his work. 

Starke: —Before persons whose candor and 
fear of God wo should most trust, we are many 
a time most on our guard.—Wo to the city and to 
tho country whose watchmen are blind.— Can- 
stein : Christians in general, and preachers in 
particular, should not arrogate to themselves 
what belongs to Christ, but point their hearers 
away from themselves and to Christ, to look for all 
their salvation from Him.— Hedinger: No one 
may take to himself credit, or receive praise be¬ 
yond due measure and contrary to humility, 2 
Cor. x. 13.—^n calling himself a voice, he not 
only hints that his preaching is from heaven, but 
also that in him nothing is to be honored save 
his voice, nay, that all he is, is, as it were, no¬ 
thing but voice.— Canstein : We have to do not 
with the person (humanly taken), but with the 
matter itself.— Cramer: Spare neither friends 
nor foes to confess the truth.—Jesus is in the 
midst of us, though we see Him not— Osiander: 
To the minister of the church it belongs to preach 
and to administer the sacraments, but Christ 
gives the increase, and pours out the Spirit.— 
Zbisius: A true teacher should, after the exam¬ 
ple of John, be well instructed, authenticated , and 
established. 
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Geblach : —The decisive self-denial of John in 
his relation to Christ gave and still gives the 
greatest weight to his testimony. This self-de¬ 
nial was aud still is, to unbelief, incomprehensi¬ 
ble; in this, that a man could so clearly know 
his mission and its limits.— Beaune: Whom 
John had announced as coming with axe, win¬ 
nowing-fan, and fire, Him he now commended 
as the Lauib of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. 

Heubner :—On the rights of the magistracy 
in regard to religion.—What privileges has the 
spiritual power!—The limits of obedience.— 
Who art thou? as it were the: Who is there? 
demanded of every one in the ministry of the 
kingdom of God.—Tycho Brahe’s symbol: Ease 
polius quam haberi. —Christian self-valuation.— 
Persius: Quern deua esse juasit, diace .—Christian 
choice of calling.—Assurance of an eternal mis¬ 
sion.—In John the testimony of the best and no¬ 
blest of his time and of the ages before is set 
forth.—S chlkiermagher : The baptism of John 
stood in a manner between the law and the Gos¬ 
pel.—John’s testimony concerning Christa type 
of ours.—C ouard : An evangelical preacher will 
and must bear witness only of Christ.—To what 
the question: Who art thouf would lead us, if 
put to ourselves.— Rieger : John the model of 
an evangelical preacher.* 

[Schaff: — Behold the Lamb of God, ver. 29 (re¬ 
peated ver.,86). (1) The person who spe&KS: 

John the Baptist , in the name of the whole Old 
Testament, responded to by the experience of the 
Christian believer. (2) The person spoken of: 
Christ, (a) compared to a lamb for llis innocence 
and purity (“a lamb without blemish and with¬ 
out spot,” 1 Pet. i. 19), meekness, gentleness, 
and quiet submission, (“as a lamb led to the 
slaughter,” Is. liii.); (b) called the Lamb foretold 
by the prophet lsaiuh in that remarkable passage 

* [Several commonplace extract* or more repetitions ami 
themes of sermons have boeu omitted in this section.—P. ti.J 


on the suffering Messiah, liii. 7. Comp, also the 
paschal lamb, the blood of which, being sprinkled 
on the door-post, saved the Israelites from the 
destroying angel (1 Cor. v. 7), and the lambs of 
the daily sacrifices, Ex. xxix. 88; (o)*the Lamb 
of God , appointed and ordained by God from 
eternity, dedicated to God-, and approved by God. 
(8) The office of Christ: to bear , and by bearing, 
t, e. y by His propitiatory sacrifice, to take away 
the sin , the accumulated mass of the sins, of the 
world, ». e.y of the entire human race (1 John iL 
12), consequently also my sins. (4) The exhorta¬ 
tion Behold , with the eye of a living faith, which 
appropriates the atoning sacrifice of Christ.— 
Augustine : How weighty must be the blood of 
tbe Lamb, by whom the world was made, to turn 
the scale when weighed against the world.— Ols- 
hausen : The sacrificial lamb which bears the 
sin, also takes it away; there is no bearing of 
sin without removing the same.— Ryle : The 
Lamb of God has made atonement sufficient for 
all mankind, though efficient to none but believers. 
— Matthew Henry : John was more industrious 
to do good than to appear great. Those speak 
best for Christ that say least of themselves, 
whose own works praise them, not their own 
lips.— The same: Secular learning, honor and 
power seldom dispose men’s minds to the recep¬ 
tion of divine light. — J. C. Rydb, (abridged): 
The greatest saints have always been men of 
John Baptist’s spirit; “ clothed with humility ” 
(1 Pet. v. 6), not seeking their own honor, ever 
willing to decrease if Christ might only increase. 
Hence God has honored and exalted them (Luke 
xiv. 11).—Humility is the beginning of Christian 
graces.—The learned Pharisees are examples of 
the blindness of unconverted men.—Christ is 
“ still standing ” among multitudes who neither 
see, nor hear, nor believe. It will be better on 
the last day to never have been born, than to 
have had Christ “ standing among us ” without 
knowing Him.—P. S.] 


II. 

THE DISCIPLES OF JOHN AND THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. JESUS ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE MES¬ 
SIAH, THE KING OF ISRAEL, WHO KNOW8 HIS ISRAELITES, AND ALSO KNOWS “ THE JEWS SIGNA¬ 
LIZED BY MIRACULOUS DISCERNMENT OF SPIRITS, PERSONAL CHARACTERS BECOMING MANIFEST IN 
HIS PERSONAL LIGHT. g 

Chap. I. 85-52. 

35 Again the next day after [omit after] John stood, and two of his disciples; 

36 and looking [fastening his eye] upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb 

37 of God! And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 

38 (39) Then [And] Jesus turned, ana saw them following, and saith unto them 1 What 

seek ye ? They said unto him, Rabbi, (which is to say [which means], being inter- 

39 (40) preted, Master), where dwellest [abidest] thou ? He saith unto them, Come and 

[ye shall] see! 1 [Then] 3 They came and saw where he dwelt [abode] 4 and abode 
[for their part] with him that day: [.] for [ omit for] 6 it was about the tenth hour. 

40 (41) One of the two which [who] heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
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41 (42) Simon Peter’s brother. He first 6 findeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto 

him, We have found the Messias [Messiah], which is, being interpreted, the 

42 (43) [om. the] Christ* [Anointed]. And he brought him to Jesus. And [om. 

And] when Jesus beheld him, he [Jesus looking on him] said, Thou art Simon 
the Son of Jona [John] 7 thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpreta- 

43 (44) tion, A stone [Peter]. 8 The day following [the next day] 6 Jesus [he] 10 would 

go [ijdiXijffev, intended, was minded, to go] forth into Galilee, and findeth Philip, 

44 (45) and saith unto him, Follow me. Now Philip was of [from] Bethsaida, the 

45 (46) city of Andrew and Peter. Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We 

have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus 

46 (47) of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 11 And Nathanael saia unto him, Can there 

47 (48) any good thing [have] come [that] out of Nazareth ? Philip saith unto him, 

Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, Behold 

48 (49) an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! Nathanael saith unto him [answered 

him], Whence knowest thou me? Jesus answered and said unto him, Before 
that [om. that] Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 

49 (50) thee. Nathanael answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of 

50 (51) God; thou art the King of Israel. Jesus answered and said unto him, Because 

I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, believest thou ? thou shalt see 

51 (52) greater things than these. And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say un to you, 

Hereafter 11 [om. hereafter or henceforth], ye shall see heaven open [opened], 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man. 18 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ter. 38.—[Lit.: {And) Jems having turned ', and seen them following, saith to them. 64 after orpa^ele is omitted by 
Tischend. (VIII. cd.), but retained by Tregelles, Alford, Westcott.—Tischendorf, Alford and others divide ver. 38 into two 
commencing rer. 88 with ri ^rfrelre ; hence the difference of verses to the end of the ch.—P. S.] ? 

* Ver. 39.—[The toxt. rec. reads I Sere, ses, in conformity with ip\to9c and with ver. 47: ipvov tedi lie. Meyer 
Alford. Tragedies, Tischendorf, Westcott, adopt oifieoOe, which could bo more easily changed into litre than substituted for it! 
—P. £1 

V Ver. 30.—[Text. rec. omits out', which is supported by K. A. B. C. L., etc.. Tischendorf, Trogellos, Alford, Wostc. 
—P. Si 

* ver. 88.—[Mrfrsir is used hero and twice in ver. 39, and there is no need of varying the transl., os in the E. V 

—P. SJ ' 

* ver. 39.—(The best authorities omit 84 after £>pa. There should bo a full stop after day. If the 64 of text. rec. be retained 

It should be translated and instead of for.— P. S.] * 

* Ver. 41.—(The text, rec., irowroc, referring to 'Kvipias (ho before any other), is supported by 14.* L. Epiph. Cyr., etc., and 
adhered to by Meyer, Lange and Tischondorf (ed. VIII.', while Lachmunn, Treadles, Alford and Westcott. on the authority 
of X.* A. B. M. Orig, give the preference to wpdtrov, which would mean ( advertnaliter ) either first (before he found another) 
or (assuming an error of the transcriber for wpmt) early (hence the Itala: mane). But tho cliaugo of $ in v is easily ac¬ 
counted for by the following r6v. —P. 8.] 

T Ver. 42.—Cod. B. reads ’hadvov [other authorities, ’Wwov. with double v], so Lachmann: Cod. L. 33, and some ver¬ 
sions, 'Imawav. The same authorities give the same In ch. xxi. 15,17, and besides codd. C. and D. interchange 'lwdvov and 
’Iwarvov. The Recepta [Jona, or better, Jonas ] is supported primarily by Matth. xvi. 17, where all authorities read ’Wa. 
Liicke observes: The less usual ’I atvd might easily be confounded with the ’Iwrfvov or 'Iudveov more current among tho 
Greeks. Meyer supposes that John gave the form ’Iwanj< to tho name, whence it became the more usual 'Jtadvyrjs. [Cod. 
Sin. Tregelles, Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and Hort read 'Itadvvov, or the same with one v. 'Ia>ra is a correction from 
Matth. xvi. 17. Ewmld, on the contrary, thinks that the reading Johannes here and ch. xxi. originated in a mistake. lie reads 
ov ei, etc. as a question: Du bist Simon Jona's Sohn t— P. 8.) # 

* Ver. 42.—(For information on the meaning of Cephas, Petros, Petra, see my long annotation to Lango on Matthew xvi. 



Alf, Westc.—P. SJ 

it Ver. 45.—Lit. Jesus, Vie son of Joseph, the one from Nazareth (or who is from Nazareth), or Jesus , Joseph's son, from. 
Nazareth, "lnoovv rov viby Toy ’I mstyfc rby airb No £ap4r .—P. 8.] 

t* Ver. 51.—The drrdpri is wanting in Codd. [X.] B. L., and in considerable versions; omitted in Tischendorf and Lach- 
mann. [Treg., Alf., Westc. and II.] It was doubtless dropped because it seemed unsuitable to the words following, which 
were taken for actual angelic appearances. [On the other han^ it may have been inserted from Matth. xxvi. 04. Alford. 

51.—[The Engl. Vers., also the Greek toxt of Tregelles, and Westcott and ITort number bnt 61 verses, but tho 
Vulgate, Lachmann. Tischendorf, Alford, Luther's Vers, Lange, etc^ number 62. The difference in tho counting begins at 
ver. 38.—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Thb gathering of the first disciples of 
Jesus, 85—52. The humble beginning of mighty 
results. The cradle of the Christian Church. 
This call in Judea on the banks of Jordan was 
merely a preliminary acquaintance, which John 
supplies from his personal experience, while the 


final oall to the permanent discipleship, ns re¬ 
lated by the Synoptists (Matth. iv. 18 ff.; Mark 
i. 16 ff.; Luke v. 1 ff.), took place at a later date 
in Galilee. We must assume that these disciples 
(two of them at least, viz., Andrew and John, 
were formerly disciples of the Baptist), after be¬ 
coming acquainted with Jesus on the banks of 
Jordan, and accompanying Him to Galilee to 
witness the miracle at Cana, returned for a while 
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to their'occupation as fishermen fas they did af¬ 
ter the resurrection, John xxi. 1 if.), until, be¬ 
fore HU journey to the passover in Jerusalem, 
He called them to the Apostolate. The readiness 
with which they followed, and the confidence of 
Peter in the miraculous powers of Jesus (Luke y. 
6), are more readily explained from the previous 
intercourse related by John. The section has 
two divisions: 1) The oalling of Andrew and 
John, and, through Andrew, of Simon Peter, 
35-43; 2) The calling of Philip, and, through 
him, of Nathanael, 44-52. Christ finds disciples, 
they find their friends, and report how they have 
been found by Christ and have found Him (vers. 
41, 45). Bengel observes on evploKei (ver. 41): 
*« With the festive freshness of those days beau¬ 
tifully corresponds the word findeth, which is 
used here more frequently than elsewhere." 
Trench appropriately calls this “ the chapter of 
the Eurokas.” ChrUt used no outward compul¬ 
sion, held out no worldly inducements of any 
kind; it was simply the force of spiritual attrac¬ 
tion which draws “ the brave to the braver, the 
noble to the noblest of all.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 85. Again the next day.—[T$ kirab- 
piov irdA<v elorfjKtt ’I o&vvqf ."]—The 
day after the first testimony of John [ver. 29] or 
after the day of Christ’s return from the wilder¬ 
ness, which followed the day of John’s testimony 
concerning the Messiah before the Jewish rulers; 
to the Evangelist 'ever memorable. He counts 
these never to be forgotten days one by one. 
Upon the testimony of the first day the two dis¬ 
ciples of John did not follow Jesus. They doubt¬ 
less felt that this must involve departure from 
their old master. The next day was the day of 
their calling and decision. 

And two of his disciples. —One was An¬ 
drew, we know from ver. 40 (see Com. on Mat¬ 
thew ch. x. 1-4); the other was certainly John. 
We judge thus from (1) John’s manner of men¬ 
tioning himself, either not at all, or indirectly 
[chs. xiii. 28; xviii. 15; xix. 26; xx. 3; xxi. 
20); a manner which he seems to have extended 
also to his mother (xix. 25; comp. Introduction , 

5), and to which we might cite analogies in 

ark (ch. xiv. 61) and Luke (ch. xxiv. 18). 2) 
The giving of one name, suggesting a personal 
reserve in regard to the other. 8) The very life¬ 
like character of the subsequent account. 4) 
The more distinct calling of the sons of Zebedee 
immediately after, with the sons of Jonas, on the 
sea of Galilee, Matth. iv. As the calling of the 
latter is introduced here, so is doubtless the 
calling of the former. 

Ver. 36. And looking upon Jeans. —His 
eye rests upon him, is steadily and continuously 
directed towards him, igpXityac, see ver. 42, 
et al. [ver. 48 ; Mark x. 21; Luke xx. 17]. 

Asne walked. —The day before, Jesus had 
returned to John out of the wilderness. Proba¬ 
bly He then took leave of him, after coming to an 
understanding with him respecting their conduct 
towards each other. We may suppose that Jesus 
expects the transfer of the disciples of John. 
To-day He comes no more to John, but after an 
excursion returns to His abode. That He comes 
within sight of the Baptist, is wholly natural, yet 
at the same time designed. 

Behold the Lamb of God. —As the disci¬ 


ples of John had yesterday heard the same word, 
and no doubt some explanation of it, no more 
than this repetition of the exclamation was now 
necessary, to cause these two disciples to go per¬ 
sonally after the Lord; no more extended dis¬ 
course (so Meyer, rightly, against Liicke and 
Tholuck. And of a multitude standing by, to 
whom he spoke in presence of the two, there is 
not a word). 

Ver. 37. And they followed Jesos [with 
profound reverence and in expectation of gfeat 
things].—The ano^ovd elv being immediately 
repeated, must mean more than: went towards 
Him to see Him (Nonnus, Euthymius [Alf.]). They 
went towards him, in any case, with the thought 
of discipieship, though their decision to be disci¬ 
ples must have been afterwards-wrought by 
Christ. Bengel: “Primse origines ecclesim Chris¬ 
tian*” 

Ver. 88 (391. What seek ye ?—Anticipating, 
yet meeting their seeking. That they are seek¬ 
ing, He acknowledges. But in the impersonal rl 
He couches a sort of testing. That they were now 
quite timid, as Euthymius Zigabenus proposes, is 
evident from their embarrassed answer. They 
do not express themselves directly respecting 
their seeking; yet they plainly say that they 
seek not something from Him, but Himself. 

Rabbi, where abideat thou ?-y-An acknow¬ 
ledgment that He was a master [a travelling 
Rabbi]; an intimation that they wish to 
speak with Him in quiet; an implication that He 
has a hospitable house [with a friend] near by; 
an inquiry, when they may meet Him there. 
John writes for Greeks, and therefore explains 
the term Rabbi . ' 

Ver. 89 (40). Come and ye shaU see.*—An 
unmistakable allusion to the rabbinical formula 
of requiring one to convince himself: Come and 
see 1 (71101 K2, according to Buxtorf and Lrght- 
foot), which Meyer groundlessly rejects. [ Corns 
and see, afterwards used by Philip, ver. 47 (48), 
in reply to the objection of Nathanael, occurs Ps. 
lxvL 6 (6) with reference to the great works of 

God (UTH OS, LXX.: 6 eyre Kal Here tcl lp- 
ya rov iteoir); comp. ver. 16 (6evre, ciKob- 
o are. Come and hear . . and I will declare what 
He has done for my soul). It is often the wisest 
answer we can give to honest skeptics on matters 
of Christian faith. Bengel calls it optimum reme¬ 
dium contra opiniones prtAonceptas. Personal ex¬ 
perience is the best test of the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, which, like the sun in heaven, can only 
be seen in its own light. It was Pascal, I be¬ 
lieve, who said, that human things must be known 
to be loved, but divine things must be loved first 
before they can be known.—P. S.] ^ 

And abode with him. —*E geivav receives 
its significant sense from the preceding irov gi¬ 
ve i f. 

It was about the tenth hour.— -[The first 
hour of his Christian life was indelibly fixed upon 
the memory of John, as a great and glorious 
turniqg point, as a transition from darkness to 
light, f Such days will be remembered in eter- 


instead of iSrrt, see Txxr. Non 2. Ewald infers 
from the reading without sufficient reason, that the 

place of lodging was at some distance.—P. S.) 
f [Augustine: Quam beatum diem duxenaU, quarn beatam 
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nit/, when their fruits will full/ appear.—P. 8 ] 
According to the Jewfsh computation, four o'clock 
in the afternoon; according to the Roman (from 
midnight to midnight), ten o^lock in the morning. 
The expression: abode with Him that day [nyy 
fruipav acelvjfv], seems to favor the latter compu¬ 
tation. For this are Rettig [Studien und Kriti - 
ka i, 1830, p. 106 f.], Tholuok, Ebrard, Ewald.* 
For the Jewish, Liioke, Mo/er, [Alford, Heng- 
stenberg]. Decisive arguments for the Jewish 
are: 1) The Greeks of Asia Minor, for whom 
John wrote, had with the Jews the Bab/lonian 
reckoning, from sun-rise to sun-set. 2) The 
Romans also used the natural da/ besides the 
other computation. 3) In oh. iv. 6 the sixth hour 
is far more probabl/ noon, than six o’clock in tho 
morning or eveuing (see Leben Jew, II., p. 474); 
in oh. iv. 52 the seventh hour is most probabl/ 
the first hour after noon; ch. xi. 9 implies the Ba¬ 
b/lonian reckoning; and in ch. xix. 14 the sixth 
hour cannot be six o’clock in the morning, though 
to place it at noon causes difficult/ (see Comm, on 
Mark xv. 23, and Matth . xxvii. 45). 4) Even of 

a late part of the afternoon it may be said in po¬ 
pular speech, that the/ abode with Ilim that day, 
especially if the conversation extended into tho 
night. Reference of tho hour to what follows 
farther on ( Hilgenfeld, Lichtenstein; see Mo/er), 
is unwarranted. 

Ver. 40 (41). One was Andrew, tie. —The 
form of tho statement leads us to inquire after 
the other. Andrew is more particularly described 
as the brother of Simon Peter, on account of tho 
subsequent distinction of Peter. He no doubt in¬ 
fluenced tho decision of John, as well as of Peter, 
and afterwards of Philip (who was of the city 
of Andrew and Peter ”). He appears again as 
mediator and pioneer in John xii. 22 (comp. 
Mark xiii. 8). On Andrew see Matth. on ch. x. 
1-4, and th e word in Winer [Smith, and other 
Bible DictionariesJ. 

Vers. 41 (42). Ho first findeth.—For this 
finding Luthardt supposes a separate da/, with¬ 
out support from the text. The text in fact leads 
ns to suppose that this finding occurred on the 
same day that the disciples were with Jesus 
(Meyer, against De Wette, etc.) We may easily 
imagine, too, that Andrew found his brother on 
returning in a common lodging-place. The sup¬ 
position that the disciples then brought Peter to 
Jesus still on the same evening, is more difficult 
But even this has a parallel in the nocturnal vi¬ 
sit of Nico lemus, and it makes the whole proce¬ 
dure uncommonly animated, showing the intense 
excitement of the disciples. Meyer thinks the 
emphatic statement that Andrew is the first to 
find his own brother, an intimation even that 
John next found his brother James, and brought 
him to Jesus. John is silent about it, indeed, 
after the manner of his peculiar, delicate reserve 
respecting himself and his kindred (even the 
name of James does not occur in his Gospel); 
but the irparos betrays it, and the Synoptical ac¬ 
count confirms it, Mark i. 19. This opinion is 
certainly more strengthened by the Idiov (which 

nocUm! Quit eat, out nobis dicat , gum audierint HU a Do- 
minor— P. 8.] 

* [Evald maintains that John at Ephesus followed the com¬ 
putation which now prevails with ns. so that here and xix. 14 
the hours before noon are meant, but in iv. 6 and iv. 62 the 
houn of the afternoon.—P. 8.] 


is not merely possessive), than the opinion of De 
Wette and others, that the two together sought 
out Simon. 

We have found the Messiah [E vpgic <z- 
fiev tov M e era lav .—Bengel: “A great and 
joyful evprpca , and expected by the world for 
about forty centuries.”—P. S.]— “ With the 
stress on the first word, implying a longing 
search ” : Meyer. And the name Messiah, used 
by the Aramaio-speaking disciple, the Evange¬ 
list interprets to his readers. [X p cards, from 
Xpho, to anoint. The article is omitted because 
the author wishes simply to identify the two 
words rrtfD and xP i(rT< kt not the two titles. See 
Meyer and Alford. Anointing with oil in the 

O. T. is a symbolical act that signifies the com¬ 
munication of tho gifts of the Holy Spirit and the 
solemn consecration to the service of God. It 
was performed on the three officers of tho theo¬ 
cracy, the kings, priests and prophets, especially 
the kings (comp. 1 Sam. x. 1 ; xvi. 18, 14); 
hence kings were called emphatically the anointed, 
or the anointed of the Lord (1 Sam. ii. 10, 35; xii. 
8, 5; xvi. 6, 10; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16; xix. 21; La¬ 
ment. iv. 20; Zecli. iv. 14). The terra in its 
fullest sense was applied to Him who should be 
endowed with the lloly Spirit without measure 
(Isa. xi.; comp. John i. 82, 33; iii. 84), realize tho 
typical significance of the kingdom of Israel (Ps. 
ii. 2; Dan. ix. 25) and combine the offices of pro¬ 
phet, priest and king in His own person for ever. 

P. S.] 

Vers. 42 (43). Beheld him. —’E ppX£\f>as. 
The penetrating look of the Lord, introducing 
one of those mental miracles of immediate dis¬ 
cernment of characters which here follow in ra¬ 
pid succession, and of which the knowledge of 
Nathanael is especially signalized. Jesus is the 
knower of hearts, ch. ii. 25. It is characteristic 
that Johri first brings out this power of the Lord: 
in keeping with his Gospel of the ideal perso¬ 
nality. 

Thon art Simon. —This calling him by name 
is not necessarily through miraculous knowledge 
(Chrysost., Luthardt), for Aildrew had intro¬ 
duced him to Jesus; Dut is doubtless intended to 
put Simon as the Bon of Jonas in contrast with 
Peter. heard, HlV, dove , RD'3, rock. 

The sense Is : What thou art not, and canst not 
be, as Simon, son of Jonas,* but what thou art 
adapted to be, that shalt thou become. [Christ 
says not: “ Thou art Cephas,” as He says to Na¬ 
thanael: “Thou art truly an Israelite,” but 


* [The allegorical interpretation* of Son of Jona (Jonas) or 
Barjona (Matth. xvi. 17), based upon the characteristics of 
the dove, vis., man of purity, or man of weakness (as con¬ 
trasted with man of rock), etc., have no propor foundation, 
since tho recoived text ’Imka (which is a correction from 
Matth. xvi. 17) most giro way to the far better authenticated 
reading 'Imivyg* or ’Itsamgv (see Txxt. Notes*). In John 
xxl. 16,16,17, according to the best critical authorities Christ 
addresses Peter: IiVmf ’I* & v kov (Johannis in IhoVulg.). 
In conformity with this reading, Jona or Jonas in Barjona, 
Matth. xvi. 17, must be regarded not ns the name of the pro¬ 
phet Jonas (from 713V, dove) but as a contraction of Joana 
or Jehoanan (J jrWV). John, i. a, Jehovah is merciful (comp. 

the German OottKeb , the Greek Theodore). lienee Barjona 
wonld mean son of gract rather than son of the dove. I ex¬ 
pressed this view in a note on Matthew , p. 29 >, and find it 
now confirmed by the authority of so good a Hebrew scholar 
aa Hengvtenberg, Cbm. on John, L p. 11L—P. 8.J 
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«• thou shall he tailed Peter.” It was therefore a 
prophecy of the future work and position of Peter 
in history, as the Apostle who, above all others, 
laid the foundations of the church, among the 
Jews on the day of Pentecost, and among the 
Gentiles by the conversion of Cornelius. Cephas 
(X3'3), Peter, Rock, is a symbol of firmness; 
comp, the contrast of rocky and sandy founda¬ 
tion, Matth. vii. 24-26, and the promise of inde¬ 
structibility given to the church os founded upon 
the rock, xvi. 18.—P. S. J On the more particu¬ 
lar sense of the antithesis see Comm, on Matth., 
xvi. 17 [and the notes in the Am. ed., pp. 292, 
293, 29o) ; on the different calls, Matth. on ch. 
iv. 19, p. 93. In Matth. xvi. 18 this previous 
naming is evidently pre-supposed.* It is cha¬ 
racteristic of Judaism as the religion of personal 
life, that persons were commonly designated by 
names significant of their peculiarities. See the 
citation in Tholuck. According to Tholuck the 
rock, the emblem of firmness, would refer to the 
choleric temperament of Peter. Bub none of all 
the temperaments suffices to describe a concrete 
direction of character. A recent assurance, that 
the name Peter refers not at all to his stamp of 
character, but entirely to the work of grace in 
him, can be accounted for only by want of in¬ 
sight into the nature of a charism.f 

[The callinoofPhilipand Nathanael, vers. 
43-52. Comp, on this passage Archbishop 
Trench, Studies in the Gospels , N. Y. ed., 1867, 
pp. GCff.— P. S.] 

Vers. 41 (44). The next day Jesus .... 
to go forth.—Had therefore not yet gone forth. 
'Was intending to set out.—And findeth Phi- 
Up. ••—lie was by this circumstance again detain¬ 
ed. The acquaintance may be accounted for by 
two facts. Philip had been also At the Jordan ; 
probably, like others, a disciple of John. He 
was a townsman of Andrew and Peter, of Beth- 
saida (iv. 5; xii. 21), and perhaps just then on 
his way home.{ Philip, one of the earliest apos¬ 
tles of the Lord. His characteristic, according 
to John vi. 6; xii. 21 sqq.; xiv. 8, seems to hnvo 
been a striving after ocular evidence in the no¬ 
bler sense, a buoyant and resolute advance to the 
object in view (seo Comm, on Matth., p. 183). 
Tradition, contrary to the fact of his earlier call¬ 
ing, has made him the disciple to whom Christ 
spoke the words in Matth. viii. 22 (Clement of 
Alex., Strom. III. 187). More probable is the 
tradition that he preached in Phrygia (Theodo- 
ret, Nicephorus), and died at Hierapolis (Euseb. 
III. 31, etc.) The accounts of his marriage and 
his daughters have confounded him with Philip 
the deacon, with whom he is in general fre¬ 
quently interchanged (seo the art. in Winer and 
in Herzog’s Real Encycl.) 

Follow m3. —This cannot mean merely: Join 

* [Soalso Meyer against Baur and 8cholten: "In Matth. 
xvi. 18 the former bestowal of the new name on Simon is 
presupposed, confirmed and applied.” In giving new names, 
Christ acts with the authority of Jehovah in the 0. T. when 
lie changed the name of Abram into Abraham, Jacob into 
Israel, etc. Comp. Hengstenberg.—l*. 8.] 

f [On the character of Peter see Behalf's History of the 
Apostolic Church , N. Y. ed., pp. 348 AT.]. 

X [His name and other Greek names of native Jews (Peter, 
Stephen, N leaner, Tlmon, comp. Acts vi. 5, etc.), and the use 
of the Greek by all the apostles prove the wide spread of 
the Greek language, manners, and' customs since the con¬ 
quest of Alexander the Great, which prepared the way for 
the spread of the gospel.—P. 8.] 


the journeying company [Alford]; yet neither 
is it the call to the Apostolic office. H is the in¬ 
vitation to discipleafeip, in the form of a travel¬ 
ling companionship. The rest of the interview 
(how Jesus knew Philip, and Philip knew the 
Lord) is not mentioned; only the decisive word 
of the call. Probably the Evangelist would tell 
us that the quick, active character of Philip did 
not need many circumstances. [Trench: “ This 
1 Follow‘Me 1 might seem at first sight no more 
than an invitation to accompany Him on that 
journey from the banks of Jordan to Galilee, on 
which He was just setting forward. It meant 
this (thus compare Matth. ix. 9; Luke v. 27); 
but at the same time how much mora. It was an 
invitation to follow the blessed steps of His most 
holy life (Matth. xvi. 24; John viii. 12 ; xii. 26; 
xxi. 19; Rev. xiv. 4), to be a partaker at once 
of His cross and His crown. How much of this 
Philip may have understood at the moment it is im¬ 
possible to say; but whether much or little, he is 
not disobedient to the heavenly calling.”—P. 8.] 
Ver. 44 (45). [Bethsaida of Galilee was on 
the western shore of the lake of Galilee, not far 
from Capernaum and Chorazin, but like these two 
towns, it is entirely obliterated from the face of 
the eart h, so that even the memory of its site has 
perished. Robinson (III. 859) places it a short 
distance north of Kh&n Minyeh, which he identi¬ 
fies with Capernaum; while other travellers, per¬ 
haps more correctly, find the ruins of Caj ernaum 
in Tell IKtm. Comp. Mntth. xi. 20 and the notes 
in Matthew, pp. 210, 211.—It is remarkable that 
none of tlie Apostles was from Jerusalem, the 
capital of the nation. Christ Himself proceeded 
from an insignificant town and an humble carpen¬ 
ter-shop, and selected His Apostles from among 
the illiterate fishermen of Galilee. This is the 
way of God who made the world out of nothing. 
Comp. 1 Cor. i. 27.—P. S.] 

Ver. 45 (46). PhiUp findeth Nathanael 
(Theodore, gift of God).—The same with Bartho¬ 
lomew (see the Comm. on Matth. p. 182), and, 
according to ch. xxi. 2, of Cana in Galilee.* He 
was probably, therefore, going in the same di¬ 
rection. The calling of Nathanael also is repre¬ 
sented as occurring at the outset of the journey, 
not (as Ewald makes it) on nearing Cana. Na¬ 
thanael seems also to be one of the devout (Luko 
ii. 38), who had been with John the Baptist; and 
Philip’s having to find his friend (we find him 
afterwards paired with Nathanael, Matth. x. 8, 

* [Double names were quite common in Palestine. The 
identity of Nathanael (S&OH j—God gave, the gift of God) 
and Barthotomevj CoSj^ *S3, i. Son of Talma!) did not 

suggest Itself to any of the fathers (Chrysostom and Augustine 
exclude Nathanael from the list of the Apostles'), but is now 
(perhaps since Rupert of Doutz in the 12th century, as Trench 
supposes) almost generally admitted for the following rea¬ 
sons : 1) Nathanael is here in his vocation coordinated with 
Apostles. 2) After the resurrection ho appears In the com¬ 
pany of Apostles, some being mentioned before, some after 
him. John xxi. 1,2. 3) John never names Bartholomew, the 
Synoptists never mention Nathanael. 4) Bartholomew is no 

{ >ropor name, bat simply a patronymicum. 6 ) The Bynoptlsts 
n the catalogues of the Apostles (Matth. x. 3; Mark Ui. 18; 
Luke vi. 14), name Bartholomew in connection with Philip, 
with whom Nathanael is associated by John in our passage. 
Wordsworth denies the identity and approvingly quotes Au¬ 
gustine, who assigned as a reason why Nathanael was not 
called to the Apostoiate, that he was probably a learned man 
skilled in the law. But this reason would exclude Paul like¬ 
wise.—P. 8.J 
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etc,, except in Acts i. 13), may bo explained by 
Nathanaers having forgotten himself in devout 
meditation apart under a fig-tree. 

Of whom Moses in the law. —The pro¬ 
mises in Genesis aud Dent, xviii. 15, recognized 
as verbal and typical prophecies.— Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.— [Literally: 
Jesus the son of Joseph, of Nazareth.] The dis¬ 
tinguishing of the person first by his father, then 
by his residence, was usual among the Jews. 
Utterly groundless is the inference from these 
words, that John knew nothing of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus (Da Wette, Strauss); this would 
not follow, even though the words were those of 
John himself, instead of Philip. [John, as a 
faithful historian, reports not what Philip ought 
to have said and would have said from his subse¬ 
quent higher knowledge, but what he actually 
did say in the twilight of his first acquaintance, 
and in accordance with the prevailing belief. 
The mystery of the supernatural conception was 
a pearl not to be thrown before the multitude 
who would have misunderstood and abused it. 
That John believed in it as well as the Synop- 
tists, is evident from his exalted view of Cbrist as 
the sinless Saviour from sin, and may be inferred 
also (as Neander suggests) from i. 14 (the eternal 
TPbrrf became flesh, i. a, man), as oompared with 
ill. 6 (what is born of flesh, i. e, f of corrupt hu¬ 
man nature, is flesh). —P. S.] 

Ver. 43 (47). Can there any good thing 
come one of Nazareth? —[Not so much an 
objection, as an expression of astonishment and 
a question frankly but modestly put—P. S.] 
Grounds of the prejudice: 1) Nazareth lay in 
Galilee (Ebrard); yet Nathanael himself was a 
Galilean. 2) Nazareth too small and insignificant 
to be the birth-plaoe of the Messiah (Liicke and 
others). 3) The village was considered, as is 
evident from the rl ayaddv, immoral (Meyer, 
with the remark that Luke iv. 16 sqq. also may 
agree with Nathanael’s opinion). Yet, literally 
taken, the expression would be absurd: out of 
the worst town some morally good thing may. 
come. Any good thing, therefore, must here 
mean: any thing excellent. Any eminent person; 
and Nathanaers doubt of this must have arisen 
from the smallness and insignificance of the 
place in proportion to the greatness of the Mes¬ 
siah. [Sa also Alford.] Tholuck: The place 
has no celebrity [is not even named] either in 
the Old Testament or in Josephus, and seems to 
have always been but an insignificant market- 
town, as the etymology of implies (Heng- 
stenberg, Christol, II. p. 127 ; Clark’s Engl. ed. 
II., p. 109). The pagan Julian contemptuously 
called Christ the Galilean [and the Christians 
GaUlaeans ] ; the Jews call Him to this day. 

On Nazareth and its situation see the Comm . on 
Matth . on ch. ii. 23, p. 64* 

Come and see. —The second time. [An 
echo of Christ’s Come and ye shall see t ver. 89.] 
A watchword of the Christian faith. 

Ver. 47 (48). Behold truly an Israelite 

• [Trench, 1. c., p. C9, take* the question: “Can there any 
good thing come oat of Nasareth r as having the samo sense 
with the later objection: 44 Shall Christ come out of Galilee ,” 
instead of Bethlehem (John vii. 41, 42, 45), and finds in any 
oytd thing a reference mainly to the Messiah. Similarly 
Ueagstenberg.—^ S-J 


indeed, in whom is no guile.—ri 6 c, hhij- 
do? ’LopartMrrtc (Tischendorf reads— eirfjc) kv 
if 66?.og ovk ioTtv, — Comp. Ps. xxxii. 2, LXX.: 
peuedptoc hvr}p, <£ ov pr} loytOTjraL Kvpiog dpap- 
riav 9 ovdk ear tv kv r£ or 6 part avrov 66- 
Jloc.]—The word of the Lord addressed not di¬ 
rectly to Nathanael, but to others on his approach. 
An Israelite indeed: that is, not merely a Jew, 
but a Jew of the higher theocratic turn. [ Israelite 
is the theooratio and the most' honorable title of 
the descendants of Abraham, in commemoration 
of Jacob’s glorious viotory of prayer (Gen. xxxii. 

28; Acts ii. 22; iii. 12; v. 84; xiii. 16; Horn, 
ix. 4, etc.). The Ishmaelite and the Edomite » 
were Abraham's seed as well as the Jews, but 
not Israelites. That was the exclusive title of 
the people of the covenant. With many this title 
was indeed a mere name, or even a contradiction 
and reproach, as the title Christian (Le., follow¬ 
er of Christ) is with a multitude of Christians 
so-called. But Nathanael was not merely a car¬ 
nal descendant of Jacob, an Israelite after the 
flesh, but aa Israelite in spirit, a genuine son of 
that new Jacob or Israel who had in faith and 
prayer wrestled with God and prevailed. Proba¬ 
bly he was engaged in meditation and prayer un¬ 
der the fig-tree, and thus truly a wrestler with 
God, like Israel of old. A reference to that 
event in the history of Jacob which gave rise to 
his new name (Gen. xxxii. 28; Hos. xii. 4), is 
as likely, as the referonoe to Jacob’s ladder in 
ver. 51 (see below) is certain. Perhaps the 
scene took place on the very spot which tradition 
assigned for the wrestling of Jacob. This would 
give additional force to the passage. Comp, my 
history of the Apostolic Church, p. 383.—P. S.] 

The reason why Nathanael is called a genuine 
Israelite, is his freedom from falsehood. In the 
Jewish nature there was much guile [as it was 
the characteristic fault of Jacob,* the supplanter. 

—P. S.] ; in the Israelite temper and the lively 
character it unfolded, there was no guile. 
[There is an allusion in the name to *12^, straight , 
upright, righteous, the very reverse of the meaning 
and natural characteristic of Jacob, comp. Numb, 
xxiii. 10.—P. S.] Meyer’s reference of the ex¬ 
pression to the description of Jacob in Gen. xxv. 

27 [DPI tf'K, LXX.: dnvUm*. Aquiia: d; tXou; 
Symmachus: hpupo$] is not of decisive import¬ 
ance. Christ perceived the man without guile by 
spiritual distant sight, as Discerner of the heart; 
an advance, therefore, on the miraculous know¬ 
ledge of Peter.* The frankness with which Na¬ 
thanael expressed his prejudice against Naza¬ 
reth, quite agrees with the judgment of the Lord. 
[The guilelessness of Nathanael must not bo 
pressed too far and identified with sinlessness; 
on the contrary, it implies a readiness to con¬ 
fess sin instead of hiding it (comp. Ps. xxxii. 1, 

2). It furnished, as Trench remarks, a kindly 
soil in which all excellent graces will flourish, 


* [Trench, I. c. 73: “Christ read, m often as He needed to 
read, not merely the present thoughts, but also so much as 
He desired of the past histories, of those who came in contact 
with Him: and this He did not merely by that natural di¬ 
vination, that nrt of looking through countenances into souls, 
interpreting the inner life from the outward bearing, which 
all men in a greater or less degree possoss, and lie doubtless 
in the largest measure of all (Isa. xl.3>; but ‘In his spirit* 
(Mark ii. 8), by the exercise of that divine power, which was 
always in Him, though not always active in Him. It waa 
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but did not supersede the necessity of the divine 
seed, out of which alone they can spring. Au¬ 
gustine : “Si dolus in iUo non erat, sanabiUm ilium 
judipacU medicos, non sanum .”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 43 (40). The question of Nathanael: 
Whenoe knowest thou me? [nJdev fie 
yivuoneis] is a new feature of the straightfor¬ 
ward, clear character. He does not hypocriti¬ 
cally decline the commendation; he does not 
proudly accept it; but he wishes to know whereon 
it is founded, ne expresses himself evidently as 
surprised, but not as overcome; hence as yet 
without the title Rabbi. According to Jewish 
etiquette, no doubt, uncivil. 

When thoa wast under the fig-tree.— 
According to Meyer, Philip cannot have found 
him under the fig-tree (as the Greek fathers and 
Baumgarten-Crusius suppose), *but in another 
place; neither the rrpb rou Quvfjoai, nor the bvra 
vrr6, elc., would have force. But if the mood of 
Nathanael under the fig-tree was the characteris¬ 
tic thing, Philip might have even found him still 
there, without the significant element of the 
Lord's expression being invalidated thereby. 
Again, according to De Wette and Meyer, the 
word of Jesus is intended to indicate only a mi¬ 
raculous vision of the person of Nathanael (be¬ 
yond the rango of natural sight), not a look into 
the depth of his soul. But in this case Jesus 
would not have answered the question of Na¬ 
thanael at all. Jesus must have seen something 
in the spiritual posture of Nathanael under the 
fig-tree, which marked the person astho Israelite 
without guile. “As the Talmud often speaks of 
Rabbins who pursued the study of the law in the 
shade of fig-trees, most persons think of a simi¬ 
lar occupation hero.” Tholuck. According to 
Chrysostom and Luther, Nathanael was proba¬ 
bly occupied with the very hope of the Messiah. 

[Trench also remarks that our Lord must refer 
here to earnest prayer, some great mental strug¬ 
gle, or strong temptation which took place in 
Nathanael’s soul while sitting under the fig-tree; 
for this of itself was a common occurrence among 
Israelites (1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. 
10). Wordsworth and Alford find in vtt6 with 
the accusative ( dvra vxb rijv crvutyv instead of t/xb 
t y <jvKy) an indication of retirement to the fig- 
troe. as well as concealment there,—probably for 
purposes of meditation and prayer. It implies: 
when thou wentest under the fig-tree and while 
thou wert there.—P. 8.1 

Vers. 49 (50). Rabbi, thoa art tha Son of 
God. —In joyful certainty Nathanael now gives 
threefold expression to his hitherto reserved ac¬ 
knowledgment. First, Rabbi , the title, for even 
this most just duo he had not before paid; then, 
Son of God , because he showed the divine power 
of the Heart-Searcher to look upon the soul; 
then, King of Israel , that is Messiah. There is 
at the same time an extremely fine return of the 
commendation: An Israelite without guile; 
Thou art the King of the Israel without guile, 
that is, my King. Though the ideas Christ and 
Son of God have become more or less inter¬ 
changeable, yet it makes a difference whether 


thus, for example, that lie read the life-story of that Samari¬ 
tan woman (John iv. 17,18; comp. v. 14); where it is impos¬ 
sible to promme a previous acquaintance; it was thus far 
most probably iu tho instance before us.”—P. 3.] 


the confession of the Messiahship precedes that 
of the divinity, or the reverse. Nallianael rea¬ 
sons from the Son of God, who demonstrated 
Himself to him. to the Messiahship. 

[The title the Son of God, was a rare designa¬ 
tion of the Messiah, derived from Ps. iL 6. 12 
(comp. Isa. ix. 6), and Is so used by Peter, 
M&ttL xvL 16, the disciples in the ship, xiv. 83, 
Martha, John xi. 27,-and the high priest, Matth. 
xxvL 63. It signifies the divine nature, as tho 
titles iks Son of Man, and the Son of D tvid , signify 
the hnman natnre of the Messiah. (See Excur¬ 
sus after ver. 52). This is evident from the hos¬ 
tile indignation of the Pharisees and Scribes at 
our Lord when He claimed to bo the Son of God 
(John v. 18; x. 30-39). It is, of course, not to 
be supposed that Nathanael or any of the disci¬ 
ples had, during the earthly life of Christ, a 
clear insight into the full meaning and metaphy¬ 
sical depths of tho expression, but their faith, 
based upon the glimpses of the 0. T.* and tho 
personal knowledge of our Lord, contained more 
than they were conscious of, and anticipated tho 
dogma.—P. S.] 

Vers. 50 (51). Because I said anto thee— 
believest thoa?—Not properly a question; 
still less an intimation of censure for a defective 
ground of faith (De Wette); but an expression 
of surprise that he so joyfully believes, upon a 
single token. Henoe, too, a greater is then pro¬ 
mised him. 

Vers. 51 (52). Verily, verily.—The Hebrew 
Amen. "JON, from an adjective: sure , true, 

faithful; also used as a substantive and adverb. 
When a final word of devout acclamation, Dout. 
xxvii. 15-20; Ps. xli. 13; lxxxix. 52, or of reli¬ 
gious confirmation of one's own word, Rom. ix. 
5; xi. 36, it is a sentence: Ratum sit, ita sit . 
When an initial word, it is an adverbial protes¬ 
tation : verissime , certissime; put singly in Matth., 
ch. v. 18; xvi. 28 (Luke ix. 27 afoi&C»$), and* 
Lake. In John double: eh. iii. 8; v. 19: viiL 
51; xii. 24 ; xiv. 12; xxi. 18. Substantively: 
Amen , 2 Cor. i. 20; the Amen, Rev. iii. 14.—That 
tho Hebrew word was early familiar in Christian 
worship, is evident from the faot that John does 
not explain it. In modern times even a small 
sect has gathered upon the consecrated word, 
called the Amen ohurch.f For the first time 
here, the word of the most solemn asseveration. 
“ Only in John, and only in the month of Jesus, 
henoe the more certainly authentic.” 

[Tho Synoptists use the single Amen more than 
50, John the double—25 times, even in parallel 
passages, as Matth. xxvi. 21, 84; John xiii. 21, 
88. Bengel explains the repetition in John from 
tho faot that Christ spoke both in His and in tho 
Father’s name. Probably it is a more emphatic 
assertion of the superiority of Christ above all 
preceding prophets. The double Amen could 

* [llengstenberg (1.120): “ Tho 0. T. teaches most defi¬ 
nitely that the King of Israel, the Messiah is exalted far above 
the human level. This doctrine is contained in the very 
Psalm, in which both designations of the Messiah, as King 
and as tho Son of God, occur, Ps. 11.0,7, and from which these 
designations are derived.”—P. 8.1 

f [There Is a branch of rigid Mennonites in Pennsylvania 
who call themselves Amish or Ornish (a corruption of Amo- 
niUs), bat this name is sometimes derived from a Swiss cler¬ 
gyman, Jacob Amen, in the 17th century, who had a dispute 
on minor points with another Mennonite, John lleisly.— 
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with full propriety only be used by Him who is 
the personal truth (John xiv. 6), the Amen (Rev. 
iii. 14), the God of Truth (in Hebr. Amen , Iso. 
lxv. 16), and in whom all the promises of God 
are Yea and Amen (2 Cor. i. 19).—P. 8.] 

I may unto you: to the little company of 
disciples now already collected. [This formula 
“ I say unto you ” differs from the “ Thus with 
the Lord” as Christ differs from all the prophets: 
He is the truth itself and speaks with divine au¬ 
thority Ilis own word; they are only witnesses 
of the truth and speak the Word of God in the 
name of God.—P. S.] 

(Henoeforth) ye shall see heaven opened. 
—[This prospect to the publio life of Christ, and 
uninterrupted communion between heaven and 
earth in and through Him, is an eminently fit 
conclusion of this chapter. Whether we retain 
hn&pTi (an 1 ’ apTi) or not, the beginning of His 
public ministry and the first recognition of His 
Messianic dignity is meant, as the starting-point 
of an unbroken communion between God and 
man, and an exchange of divine grace and human 
prayers. The open heaven is here, as in the bap¬ 
tism of Christ, a symbolical expression for the 
ever present help and grace of God (comp. Gen. 
xxviiL 10-17; Ezek. i. 1; Matth. iii. 16; Acts vii. 
17; x. 11); while th a closed heavens signify the ab¬ 
sence of divine help or the impending judgment 
of God (comp. Isa. lxiv. 1). The participle aveu- 
y6ra implies the act of opening, and the fact that 
before Christ the heaven was closed. Bengel: 
“ apertum , prsetcritum, proprie t Matth. iii. 16, et 
cum continuation in posterum,” John iii. 18; Acts 
vii. 56; Apoc. xi. 12.—P. S.] The expression is 
evidently suggested by the word concerning the 
Israelite without guile, and the description of 
Christ as the King of Israel; and stands related 
to that dream of Jacob, in which his higher Is- 
rael-nature decisively oame forth (Gen. xxviii. 
12), though he did not receive the honorable ti¬ 
tle of Israel until a later time.* The first Israel 
saw heaven open, but only in dream, only for a 
while; the ascending and descending of the an¬ 
gels were assisted by a ladder ; the Lord stood 
above the latter in the heavens; and the vision 
vanished away. Yet the living intercourse be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, between God and man, 
had announced itself and opened in the old theo¬ 
cracy, and was now gloriously to complete itself. 
The expression can by no mean3 be limited to 
actual Appearances of angels in the life of Jesus 
fat His birth, in the garden of Gethsemane, at 
the resurrection and ascension] (Chrysostom and 
others), nor to His working of miracles (Storr) ; 

* [The allusion to Jacob's vision of the ladder is generally I 
admitted by commentators. Augustine: Cujut nomine teap- | 
pelbniy iptius somnimm in te apparebit. (Comp, his Tract. 
YiL in Joh. JSp.). Grotius: Quod ibi in tomnio vidit Itratl, 
Hem, vigilant risurut dicitur verm Itraelila. Bengel: Vidit \ 
tale quid Jacob , Gen. xxviii. 12; quanto magis lrraeliUc veri 
in N.%, Alford: “ The words have a plain reference to the 
Udder qf Jacob. and imply that what he then saw was now. 
to receive its fulfilment: that Ho, the Son of Man, was the 
dwelling of God and the gate of heaven, and that through 
H im, and on Him in the first place, was to descend all com¬ 
munication of help and grace from above." Trench: “ What 
Israel saw, the true * Israelite ' shall behold the same; yea, 
what one saw but ina dream, theothershall behold in waking 
reality; ^ more and better even than this; for then God 
wm a God far off; the Lord stood above the ladder and spoke 
from heaven; but now standing at its foot. He speaks as the 
Son of Man from earth, for now the Word has been made flesh; ’ 
tad tbs tabernacle of God is with men."—P. S-J 

7 


yet these points are not (according to Meyerl to 
be set aside, since they are phenomena peculiar 
to the New Testament intercourse between hea¬ 
ven and earth. On the other hand, the angels 
are no more to be reduced to personified divine 
powers (as.by De Wette),* than the divine pow¬ 
ers to angels (as by Hofmann).f Meyer rightly 
emphasizes the terms henceforth (a tt 4 p r t) and 
ye shall tee (bipeo&e); they show that it is the 
total Messianio revelation in its actual opera¬ 
tion, which is spoken of, and that this is repre¬ 
sented in figurative language. The expression, 
however, is not exactly symbolical , inasmuch as, 
in a spiritual sense, heaven is really opened, and 
the living personal intercourse between the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son also becomes manifest in ma¬ 
nifold angelophanies, voices, and spiritual reve¬ 
lations. “ Tho avapaivovrec stand first in the 
Old Testament also [Gen. xxviii. 12] ^ we might, 
as in fact Philo does (De Somniis t p. 642), think 
of the reciprocal actings of human wants and 
prayers and divine powers; but the former ara 
never called messengers of God. More correctly: 
They return to heaven to receive new commisr 
sions.” Tholuck. If we consider that Christ is. 
the incarnate Angel of the Lord, we may refer 
the ascending unquestionably to His high-priest¬ 
ly intercessions, works, and sacrifice, the de¬ 
scending to the gradual unfolding of the riches 
of His kingly glory. Luther: “ Now are heaven, 
and earth become one thing, and it is just as if 
ye sat above, aud the gentle angels ministered to 
you.” Calvin: “ Quum prius nobis clausum esset 
regnum dei, vere in Christo apertum fait , . ... ut 
simus cives sanctorum et angelorum socii .” For 
other explanations see Tholuck, p. 102. 

[We must here dismiss the notions of space. 
The incarnate Son of God is the bond of union, 
the golden clasp between earth and heaven, the 
mediating eentre of all intercourse with God. 
Where He is, there is heaven and there are the 
angels, who ascend from Him as the starting, 
point, and descend upon Him, as the termination 
point. He spoke while He was on earth, other¬ 
wise we would expect the reverse order. From 
the incarnate Saviour as the Alpha and Omega, 
this spiritual communion with heaven proceeds 
upon all believers. Ryle weakens the force of 
the prediction by confining it to tho time of the 
future advent; this is sufficiently refuted by 
henceforth. —P. S.] 

Upon the Son of Man. —In John as well as. 
in the Synoptists Christ designates Himself by 
this term. See Comm, on Matth. ch. viii. 20- 
“ Undoubtedly the precedent in Daniel has sug¬ 
gested the language in the Revelation, ch. xiv.. 
14; i. 13, in which latter is also perh r. vetftetev ^ 
and those like passages, in whioh the Redeemer 
is mentioned as appearing im r. vcpri.ijv, hv 
in His Messianic and judicial glory, Luke xxi.. 
27; Matth. xxvi. 64; xvi. 28; so, therefore, 
Chemnitz, with the joint conception of the humi- 
litas taken from the passages in Ezekiel; Beza, 
Scholten, Lucke.” Tholuck. Yet the fact that 
the Lord applied this name to Himself, and that 


* [Or preachers of Christ, as Augustine explains angels in 
this passage (Tract. VII. j 23).—P. S.] 
f [Hongstenberg likewise takes a comprehensive view of 
the passage, as including tho angels proper and all other me¬ 
diums of divine communication.—P. S.J 
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the people did not recognize it as a designation 
of the Messiah, John xii. 84, itself very plainly 
shows that the phrase was not current as a Mes¬ 
sianic phrase of the Jewish theology, though 
after the example of Daniel the term itself ap¬ 
pears in the book of Enoch and in IV. Esdras, 
as well as, among the Rabbins, the expression: 

“ He that cometh in the clouds.” The fact that 
the Apostles abstain from the phrase, Tholuck 
explains from Heb. ii. 6; that is, because the 
term referred to the humiliation of the Son of 
God. As to Hofmann’s hypothesis {SchriflbewcU, 
II. p. 61) see Tholuck, p. 104. Hofmann lays 
stress on the point that the phrase in Daniel is 
not: The Son of man, but: One Wee a son of 
man. This manner of interpretation would re¬ 
quire that the Old Testament prophecy every¬ 
where have the New Testament idea and phrase- 
ology pure *nd simple, in order to have them at 
all. Strangely Tholuck thinks the tracing of the 
expression to Daniel excludes the interpretation 
proposed by Herder: Man /car* the pat¬ 

tern man; that according to this by a son of 
man must strictly be understood a man who 
shares the lot of actual mankind, as in Numb, 
xxiii. 19; Job xxv. 6. And why not f Christ, 
as the second man, the Son of mankind, 1 Cor. 
xv. 47, is as well in His suffering the heir of its 
judgment, as in His work the heir of its right¬ 
eousness of faith, and assuredly for this very rea¬ 
son the Son of Man, the supernatural bloom of 
the race, because He is the Son of God. Lu- 
thardt too thinks this latter idea, which he like¬ 
wise gives, must be vindicated against’the deri¬ 
vation of the name from the book of Daniel. But 
the vision in Daniel must after all have an idea. 
And it is sufficiently clear why Jesus chose this 
particular term from Daniel to designate Him¬ 
self. 

[Excursus on thi Meaning or thi Titlb 
“ Tub Sox of Man.” —The designation of Christ 
as the Son of Man (6 vide tov dp&p6rrov), occurs in 
this chapter, ver. 61 (62) for the first time, and 
in the mouth of Christ; while the corresponding 
title, the Son of Ood (<i vide vov #eou), oocurs first 
ver. 49 (60), in the mouth of a disciple (Natha¬ 
nael), but had been previously applied to Christ 
by God in His baptism (Matth. iii. 16), and by 
Satan, hypothetically, in the temptation (Matth. 
iv. 8, 6). The former is found about eighty, or, 
deducting the parallels, fifty-five times in the 
Gospels, and is only used by our Lord Himself, 
except in three cases, viz,, once by Stephen when 
die saw “ the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God,” Acts 
vii. 66 (in allusion probably to Matth. xxvi. 64), 
and twice by the apocalyptic seer, Rev. i. 18; 
xiv. 14, with obvious reference to Dan. vii. 18, 
14. Bengel (on Matth. xvi. 18) urges the cir¬ 
cumstance as very significant that Christ, during 
His earthly life, was never called the Son of Man 
by anybody but Himself. His followers called 
Him the Son of David (the Messiah), or the Son 
of Ood, The title the Son of Ood is used some¬ 
times by Christ Himself, but mostly by the Apos¬ 
tles and Evangelists. Christ could use both de¬ 
signations with equal propriety, but He preferred 
the title of humility and condescension which 
identifies Him with the human race, while the 
Apostles chose the title of honor and dignity 


which exalts Him far above men. The one sig¬ 
nifies in general the true humanity, the other 
the true divinity of Christ, both together give us 
the full idea of the God-Man (deavtipctKoe). Both 
titles are generic. In both titles, when applied 
to Christ, the definite article is nearly always em¬ 
ployed. He is not simply a son of man among 
other men, nor a son of God on a par with the 
children of God, but He is emphatically and in a 
unique sense the Son of Man, and the Son of God. 
The definite article is as significant in one case 
as in the other, and suggests a distinction as well 
as a resemblance. 

The appellation the Son of Man , when used by 
Christ of Himself, cannot, like the corresponding 
Hebrew or 01K~|3, be simply a poetic 

designation of man in general, in which sense 
vide av&pAxov (without the article) is used Hebr. 
ii. 6 (in a quotation, however, from the Messia¬ 
nic Ps. viii.), ahd viol tuv avdpknov, Eph. iii. 5. 
It cannot be supposed for a moment that Christ 
should have used this term so often of Himself 
as a mere circumlocution for the personal pro¬ 
noun. Nobody speaks of himself in this way. 
In the Saviour's native dialect, the Syriac, 
Bar noeho , the son of man , is man generically; 
the filial part of the compound denotes the 
identity and purity of the generic idea. This 
leads to the correct interpretation, as above 
indicated. 

Nor does the title, as many suppose f*. g,, Jus¬ 
tin Martyr, Tertullian, De Wette, Tholuck), ex¬ 
press exclusively the humiliation and condescen¬ 
sion of Christ, but it denotes at the same time, 
and chiefly His elevation above the ordinary le¬ 
vel, and the actualization, in Him and through 
Him, of the ideal standard of human nature un¬ 
der its moral and religious aspect, or in its rela¬ 
tion to God, (Bengel,* Schleiermacher, Olshau- 
sen, Neander, Hengstenberg, Trench, Liddon,f 
Godet,t and others). 

Christ Jesus is the centre of the unity of man¬ 
kind, the recapitulation of humanity, as Paul 
profoundly indicates (Eph. i. 101, and as Irenes us 
taught He is the true seea of the woman, 
the second Adam (Rom. v. and 1 Cor. xv.), who 
more than restored what the first Adam lost. He 
fulfils and closes the preceding, and controls the 
succeeding, history of our race. All men, even 
the best and the greatest, have their weaknesses 
and defects, and reflect only a fragment of the 
idea of humanity. Once in history, and onoe only, 
there was born a man who represents humanity 
in its purity without the demoniac adulteration 

♦ [Bengal (Matth. xvi. 13): Ohut hie nempe homo of, quern 
Adamus, post lapsum, expromissiom expectavit pro tota sua 
progenie; 6 Ssvrepoc, secundus, quern omnis prophetia V. T, 
xndigiiavit , qui totius generis humani jura ft primogenituram 
susUnet , et cui uni quod humani nominis nos non pemiteat, de - 
bonus. Comp, his whole note on Matth. xvi. 13, which Trench 
calls a wonderful specimen of the close packing of matter 
the most interesting and the most important In his Gnomon.”] 

f [Lectures on the Divinity of Christ, 1868, p. 8: M The title 
Son of Man does not merely assert His real incorporation with 
our kind; it exalts Him infinitely above us all as the repre¬ 
sentative, the ideal, the pattern Man.”] 

t [Cbm. 1.340: “ii se declarait non seulement tm homme, tm 
vraihomme, mass U rejeton par excellence de la race humaine, 
r Homme attendue, prevu, moralement ntcessairc, Is riprtsen- 
tant normal du type. . . Jesus trouve ainsi le moyen <Toformer 
de lui-mime tout ce qu'ilyade plus grand, tout enemployant 
, la forme la plus fratemellc et la plus humble . SonfgalitSpar- 
fails avec nous s'exprime jusque dans le terms qui revile $a su¬ 
periority absolue sur nous.”] 
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of sin, and its universality without the limita¬ 
tions of raoe and nationality. Christ felt more 
humanly, spake more humanly, acted, suffered 
and died more humanly than any man before or 
since His coming. Every word and act of His 
appeals to universal human sympathies and calls 
out the moral affections of all without distinction 
of race, condition, and degree of culture. He is 
the only ahr&ivbq hv'&poiroq (as Philo called the 
LogosJ, the l/rbildj the archetypal or model Man, 
the King of men, and “ draws all men ” to Him. 
He could not have been so perfect a man with¬ 
out being also divine. 

This interpretation of the title Son of Man, 
suggested grammatically by the use of the defi¬ 
nite article, is confirmed historically by the origin 
of the term, according to the usual acceptation, in 
Han. vii. 13 f., where it signifies the Messiah in 
His heavenly glory, as the head of a universal 
and eternal kingdom,* and perhaps also in Ps. 

viii. where man is represented in his ideal desti¬ 
nation with reference to the Messiah as the true 
and perfect head of humanity (comp. Rom. v. 12; 
1 Cor. xv. 27; Hebr. L 2-8). The Son of David 
was likewise a designation of the Messiah (Matth. 

ix. 27; xv. 22; xii. 23 ; xxi. 9; xxii. 41 ff.), but 

is not so significant, as it represents Christ only 
as the flower and crown of the house of David, 
not of the whole human family. Our view com¬ 
mends itself, moreover, at once as the most na¬ 
tural and significant, in such passages as, “ Ye 
shall see the heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man” 
(John i. 61) ; “ He that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of Man who is in heaven” (John 
vi. 53); “ The Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of His Father;” “ The Son of Man is come 
to save ” (Matth. xviii. 11; comp. Luke xix. 10) ; 
“ The Father hath given Him authority to exe¬ 
cute judgment also, because He is the Son of 
Man ” (John v. 27). Even those passages which 
are quoted for the opposite view, receive, in 
our interpretation, a greater force and beauty 
from the sublime contrast which places the vol¬ 
untary condescension and humiliation of Christ 
in the most striking light, as when He says: 
“ Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head” (Luke ix. 68): or, “Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your ser¬ 
vant; even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many” (Matth. xx. 27, 
28). Thus the manhood of Christ, rising far 
above all ordinary manhood, though freely 
coming down to its lowest ranks, with the view 
to their elevation and redemption, is already 
the portal of His Godhood. Comp, my treatise 
on the Person of Christ , Boston, 1865, pp. 113 ff., 
from which 1 have transferred a few sentences. 
—P. 8.] _ 

• [ M I uv in the night visions, and behold, one like the Son of 
Han— & “D3» LXX: ** uio* Arfpwirov, Vnlg.: quasi 

flitu hominis —came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days . . . and there was given Him dominion 
aadgiory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan¬ 
guages should serve Him,” etc. Comp, the words of Christ, 
Hatch, xxiv. 30 and xxvL 64: “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
cioods of heaven.’* The allusion in the last two passages to the 
prophecy of Daniel can hardly be mistaken.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The greatness of the Baptist and the ma¬ 
jesty of Christ appear in John’s pointing his dis¬ 
ciples to Christ, and Christ’s attaching the best 
of them immediately to Himself. In these disci¬ 
ples of John the spiritual perfection of the work 
of the Baptist is seen. 

2. It is remarkable, that the first disciples of 
John who followed Christ, followed Him upon 
the repeated testimony of the Baptist: Behold 
the Lamb of God. The testimony to the prm- 
existenoe and glory of Christ does not convince 
the rulers of the Jews; this testimony which 
shows a future full of suffering for Christ con¬ 
vinces the disciples of John who here come to 
view. This of itself shows that they can never 
have shared the entirely crude, sensuous hope 
of the Messiah, in its hard, unspiritual form; 
much as they were still involved in sensuous ex¬ 
pectations of a nobler sort. 

8. Coming to Christ is here illustrated in every 
way. Prophetic testimony, office, word, points 
to him. Then brother brings brother, friend 
brings friend, townsman brings townsman. 
One comes with another, and one after ano¬ 
ther. 

4. These first disciples stand the decisive test- 
question, whether they seek something from 
Him, or seek Himself and all in Him. They seek 
Him, and when they exclaim: Wo have found 
the Messiah, they mean: We have found—abso¬ 
lutely. 

6. In keeping with this prominence of the 
personality of Christ, He manifests His glory first 
in miracles of pure knowledge with the most 
varied insight into the dark depths of personal 
life. Thus in our text He sees through, in par¬ 
ticular, Peter and Nathanael, and at the close of 
the chapter the Evangelist celebrates Him as the 
knower of hearts. So afterwards He reads Nico- 
demus, the woman of Samaria, Judas, the peo¬ 
ple, etc. 

6. The manner in which the Evangelist John, 
with delicate modesty, has here interwoven the 
story of his own calling with the gospel history, 
reminds us of the similar manner of Matthew 
(ch. ix. 9) ; and these two analogies might lead 
us to presume that Mark (ch. xiv. 51, 52) and 
Luke (ch. xxiv. 13-35) have done likewise. See 
the exegesis, ver. 85. Christianity, in the light 
of the person of the Lord, brings to view and 
into play the worth and warrant of all the per¬ 
sonages purified by Him. But evidently these 
great, sanctified delineators of the life of Jesus 
and the facts of redemption have wrought in 
with the utmost modesty their own names, for 
the most part only by hints in any part of their 
picture. 

7. In this place Israel meets us in its purity, 
and doubtless is made prominent in its higher 
import, because the Evangelist sees himself fur¬ 
ther on compelled to exhibit Judaism so strongly 
in its hatred of the truth. 

8. Christianity, an open heaven over open 
eyes, and a revelation of ever new and ever 
greater glories of the Lord, first in His life, then 
in His church, because divinity is become ono 
with humanity in Christ, and this life communi- 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


cates itself through the Holy Ghost to be¬ 
lievers. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

On both histories together (vers. 35-43 and 44-51). 
The exuberant beginning of the Church of 
Christ: a. Its going forth out of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; b. Its rising into the New.—The Israel of 
the Old Covenant, and the Israel of the New.— 
The effect of the testimony of John: residing (1) 
in the perseveranco (repetition) and emphasis of 
it; (2) in the matter of it (the Lamb of God).— 
Three unique days in the kingdom of God (the 
next day, etc.). —Christ the Lamb of God.—xhe 
coming of the disciples to Jesus, a type of our 
coming to Him.—How quickly Christ and His 
elect recognize and meet each other.—The spring 
seasons of the kingdom of heaven.—The unity 
and the diversity of the Lord's ways of calling His 
disciples.—“ We have found!"—Working for the 
Lord.—Christ the heart-searcher.—The three 
great proofs of the Messiah : (1) From the Old 
Testament (Moses and the prophets, closed up by 
John the Baptist); (2) from Christ's representa¬ 
tion of Himself; (8) from the experience of the 
disciples. 

On the first history (vers. 35-43). The first two 
disciples of Jesus: John and Andrew.—The two 
decisive questions: What seek ye? and, Rabbi, 
where dwellest thou?—The invitation of Christ: 
“Come and see," in its permanent import.—The 
first word of the Lord and His last respecting 
Peter, according to the Gospel of John.—How 
the natural brotherhood becomes transfigured in 
the spiritual. 

On the second history ^44-51). Philip and Natha¬ 
nael, or friendship in its relation to the kingdom 
of God: (1) Its destination for it; (2) its glorifica¬ 
tion in it.—Honorable prejudice, and how it is 
overcome by the facts of experience.—The word 
of the disciple: *“ Come and seean ocho of the 
word of Jesus: “Come and see."—The preaching j 
of Philip: (1) Infinitely difficult: the connection 
of the name of Messiah, of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, with Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph; (2) perfectly de¬ 
cided: We have found Him I (3) Irresistibly 
confirmed : Come and see I—One of the rare 
commendatory words of Christ, on a most rare 
occasion : (1) Bestowed upon a man who spoke 
contemptuously of His birth-place; was prepos¬ 
sessed against Himself; had, immediately after 
an hour of earnest devotion, fallen again under 
a prejudice; (2) and bestowed for the very rea¬ 
son, that he was without guile.—“An Israelite 
without guileIn all nations, as in all men, 
the essential permanent nature and destiny must 
be distinguished from the corruption of it (the 
true Israelite from the false Jew; the intellectual 
German from the dreamy German; the open, 
frank Frenchman from the insolent Frenchman, 
etc.; Peter the rock from Peter the shaken reed, 
etc .).—The threefold homage of Nathanael: (1) 
Rabbi (which he had owed from the first); (2) 
Son of God (which he had denied Him); (3) 
King of Israel (with which he submits to Him as 
an Israelite witnout guile).—Christianity an open 
heaven over the open eyes and hearts of be¬ 
lievers.—The ascending and descending an¬ 


gels ; or, the intercourse between heaven and 
earth, a reciprocity of personal vital functions 
between the Father and Christ, Christ and His 
people, the church triumphant and the church 
militant.—Open hearts, a foretokening of the 
open heaven (Christ's look into the soul of Na¬ 
thanael, a foretokening of all the wonders of re¬ 
velation). 

Starkb : Preachers must repeat a thing often 
for the sake of those weak in faith.—Q uesnel: 
To enforce industriously the all-sufficient sacri¬ 
fice of Jesus Christ, a main duty of the servant 
of God.—Here the Lord begins to collect a little 
church, to which John has given up his disciples. 
—Jesus calls and draws men to Himself; yet 
without violence.—Z bisius : Experience in spirit 
tual things gives great certainty and firmness in 
faith.—Regenerate Christians acquire a new 
name, which no man knows.—O siander: Every 
one who truly believes in Christ is a rock, against 
whioh all the gates of hell are powerless.— 
Qubsnel : Judge of divine things not by outward 
appearance, nor under human prejudice.—Z bi¬ 
sius : Uprightness is pleasing to the Lord, 1 
Chron. xxix. 17. —The omnipresent eye of the 
Lord.—The opening of heaven the opening of 
a way whereby the heavenly riches course to the 
;earth, and free way (access) is given from earth 
( to heaven.—Relation of the descending and as¬ 
cending to tho humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ (?).—Christ the ladder to heaven. 

I Beaune : The voice of the preacher prepared 
the way for Him; in the company of the preacher 
He must find His first adherents.—The antici¬ 
pating friendliness of Jesus.—The blessedness of 
a Christian is ungrudging, and would communi¬ 
cate itself to all the world.—But why the ascend¬ 
ing (of the angels) first, the descending after ? 
Because intercourse between heaven and earth is 
not now first beginning, but has already begun 
(above all the Angel of the Lord has come down 
in the flesh).— Gerlacii : It seems that John the 
Baptist always spoke in short, weighty sentences, 
which he often repeated and deeply impressed. 
—The Son of God, the King of Israel, Ps. ii.— 
Lisco: Jesus finds disciples through the testi¬ 
mony of His herald (and here the first two); 
Jesus finds disciples through the testimony of 
those who have come to know Him (and here 
probably again two: Peter and James the elder); 
Jesus finds disciples through the immediate call 
of His own word (here the last two). Yet, in 
the wider sense, (11 the office of the nerald, (2) 
the joint witness or the disciples, (3) the call of 
Jesus run'through the whole formation of disci- 
pleship.—The best counsel against all errors: 
Come and see!— Heubner; The whole service 
of the teacher consists in pointing to Christ; no 
man can take the place of Christ, but human aid 
can help to find Him.—Jesus' turning, a power¬ 
ful stroke on the heart; Jesus’ look, an attract¬ 
ing power.—What seek ye? a question which 
Jesus puts to every one who comes to Him.—The 
open hearts went straight forward.—There is a 
great difference between mediate and immediate 
acquaintance with Jesus.—The more like Jesus, 
the more inexhaustible a man is.—The more one 
is conversant with Jesus, the more he finds in 
Him. In other men one is often disappointed ; 
in Jesus every expectation is exceeded.—A lbbr- 
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tini: How does the Saviour enlist disciples? 
—Scbleiermacher: The meeting of Christ and 
His disciples an example for us in forming ear¬ 
nest social relations.—The deepest corruption 
is the falsehood of man.—Through the Redeemer 
alone is made the bond between heaven and earth. 

[ Ver. 51 (52). Luthbr : When Christ became 
man and had entered on His ministerial office 
and begun to preach, then was the heaven opened, 
and remains open; and has from that time, since 
the baptism of Christ in the Jordan, never been 
shut, and never will be shut, although we do not 

see it with our bodily eyes.Christ says 

this : • Ye are now heavenly citizens, and have 
your citizenship above in the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem, and are in communion with the holy angels, 
who shall without intermission ascend and de¬ 
scend about you.*—Archbishop Trench: The 
Lord would indicate by these wondrous words 
that He should henceforward be the middle point 
of a free intercourse, yea, of an uninterrupted 
communion, between God and man, that in Him 
should be the meeting place of heaven and of 
earth (Ephes. i. 10; Col. i. 19); which should 
be no longer two, as sin had made them, sepa¬ 
rated and estranged from one another, but one, 


now that righteousness had looked down from 
heaven, and truth had flourished out of the 
earth. And this, the glory of Christ, they, His 
disciples, should behold, and should understand, 
that they too, children of man, were by Him, the 
Son of Man, made citizens of a kingdom which, 
not excluding earth, embraoed also heaven. 
From earth there should go up evermore suppli¬ 
cations, aspirations, prayers,—and these by the 
ministration of angels (Rev. viii. 3, 4), if some 
still waut a certain literal fulfilment;—from 
heaven there should evermore come down graces, 
blessings, gifts, aid to the faithful and punish¬ 
ment for them that would hurt them (Rev. viii. 5; 
Acts xii. 7, 23). Heaven and earth should hence¬ 
forward be in continual interchange of these 
blessed angels, 

‘And earth be changed to heaven, and heaven to earth; 

One kingdom, joy and union without end. 1 

—Bon aventura: The heavenly ladder was 
broken in Adam, and repaired in Christ.—There 
is a beautiful hymn on Jaoob’s ladder, as a sym¬ 
bol of communion with God, by Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, 1848: 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

—P. S.] 


III. 

THE KINDRED AND FRIENDS OF TIIE LORD, AND THE FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS AT CANA, AS THE 
EARNEST OF THE GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD, AND A8 THE FIRST MANIFESTATION OF HIS 
GLORY. CHRIST TRAN8FIGURING THE EARTHLY MARRIAGE FEA8T INTO A 8YMBOL OF THE 
HEAVENLY. 


Chap. II. 1-11. 


(Pericope for 2d Sunday after Epiphany.) 

1 And the third day there was a marriage [a marriage feast was held] in Cana of 

2 Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was there: And both Jesus was called, and his 

3 disciples, [and Jesus also was invited and his disciples] to the marriage. And 
when they wanted wine [And wine having failed, or, when wine failed] 1 the mother 

4 of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what 

5 have I to do with thee? 2 mine hour is not ‘yet come. His mother saith unto the 

6 servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. And there were set there six water- 
pots of stone, after the manner of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three 

7 firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And they 

8 filled them up to the brim [top]. And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and 

9 bear unto the governor [ruler] of the feast And they bare it When the ruler 
of the feast had tasted the water that was made [had become, or, been made] wine, 
and knew not whence it was, (but the servants which drew [who had drawn] the 

10 water knew), the governor [ruler] of the feast called the bridegroom, And saith 
unto him, Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine, [setteth forth the 
good wine first]; and when men have well drunk, 3 then 4 that which is worse; hut 

11 \omit but] 5 thou hast kept the good wine until now. This 6 beginning of miracles 
[signs, rwv try/istatv] did [wrought] Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his 
glory [ his transfiguring power, rijv do£a» a6roD] ; and his disciples believed [the more] 
on [in] him. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

• Ver. 3. [v<rrcpijirarroc olrov. mp4*, prop* to be behind (either in time, or in rank), hod, in the later 
Greek, also the meaning: to fail, to be wanting ; comp. Mark z. 21, ir <rot vrrepel. —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 4. [Tt «poi «cal wot, y vvat; lit.: What to me and to thee, woman t i .What have I in common with thee ? Thia 

elliptic phrase corresponds to the Hebrew 3*7) and is a disclaimer of comm onion. Josh. xxiL 24; Jndg. zL 12; 

2 8am. xvi. 10; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings ill. 13; Matth. riii 20 ; rvii. 19; Mark i. 24; Luke Till. 28; also in classical Greek. 
It is not (like the somewhat similar English phrases: Mind yow business, This it none of your business, and the German, 
Das geht diets nichts an) necessarily disrespectful, bat may be used in a friendly sense, as is evident from Judg. xi. 12; 2 
Sam. xvi. 10; Matth. viii. 29 (comp, also the similar phrase of the wife of Pilate, Matth. xxvii. 19: Hrfiir wot cal r<£ 6i- 
icaLLtp iitttvtf ); yet it always implies more or less of reproof, however slight. So it is taken here by the beet commentators, 
as a gentle rebuke of untimely interference, though it was no doubt mitigated by the tone of speaking. The term yvvtu is 
entirely respectful, and must always be where the true dignity of woman is felt and reoognixed; comp. John xix. 26; xx. 
16. 8ee the Exeo. Notes.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 10. [ora v peOvoOi* triv, Vulg.: cum inebriati fuerint ; TyndaLCranmer, Alford: when mm be (are) drunken ; 
Geneva, Rhelms, A. V.: when men have well drunk; Am. Bible Union (Dr. Conant), Young, Owen: when they have drunk 
freely; Luther; trunkrn warden sind; Do Wette, Stier: trunken find; Mcfltiwxopat (Mid.), like the Hebrew "OC?, means to 
become drunk, to get drunk (Luke xii. 45; Kph. v. 18; Rev. xvii 2), but also to drink freely, and does not necessarily imply 
excess (Sept. Gen. xliii. 34; Hagg. i. 6; probably also Cant. v. 1: wtrre tax ptOuothjrt, docA$ot). Comp. Beza, De Wette, 
Tholuck. At all events no unfavorable inference is to be drawn, as regards the present company, from this general prover¬ 
bial remark of the ruler of the feast. Bengel briefly and pointedly: Simpliciter recensetur oratio arehitriclim, et consuetude 
etiam Judteorum: ebrietas non approbatur. Meyer contends for the usual meaning of the verb and translates: wenn sit be- 
rauscht geworden sind, but likewise guards against this inference. Alford: “ While there is no reason to press the ordinary 
meaning of peOvo0*<nv, so neither is there any to shrink from it, as uttered by the dpxtrpt«cAtro«.” See Exjbo. Notes. 
—P. 8.1 

4 Ver. 10. T6re Is wanting in K. B. L. Probably overlooked by reason of the r6r Immediately following. 

• Ver. 10. fW after <rv is omitted by Lachm., Trcgelles, Alford<and Tiscliend.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 11. [The art. ryr before apxqv in the text. rec. is wanting in K. A. B. L. and rejected by Lachm., TischondL, Treg, 
Alt, West and liort Hence the proper translation is: This wrought Jesus as a beginning of (His) signs. —P. S] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Here we have the fulfilment of the promise 
made in the last verso of ch. i., and a startling 
proof of the presence of supernatural powers in 
the person of the Son of Man. Christ significantly 
began His publio ministry with a miracle of 
transformation: His whole mission was to con¬ 
vert sinners into saints, to turn gri$f into joy, to 
elevate earth to heaven. It was moreover a mi¬ 
racle of festive/oy and gladness, and of more than 
royal munificence; showing—in striking contrast 
to the Mosaic law of condemnation and the as¬ 
cetic austerity and water-baptism of John, and 
in the presence of his former pupils—that the 
gospel is life and peaoe, a religion of true hap¬ 
piness. Christ relieves not only the present 
need, but provides also au abundant supply for 
all the future, enough and to spare for every one 
that thirsteth. It is equally significant that this 
miracle was performed in the bosom of a family: 
for the family is the first institution of God on 
earth, and the nursery of Church^and State, 
where all moyal reforms of society must begin. 
Christianity restored marriage and the family to 
their original purity, and elevated them to true 
dignity by abolishing polygamy, emancipating 
woman from slavish degradation, and by making 
the relation of husband and wife a type of the 
sacred union of Christ to His church.—The mi¬ 
racle of Cana, as it was the first in time, is also 
the greatest in character, next to the raising of 
Laxarus which was the last, and which exhi¬ 
bited Christ as the Conqueror of death and the 
Prince of life eternal. Both belong exclusively 
to the fourth Gospel, while the miraculous feed¬ 
ing of the multitude is reported by all.* The 
change of water into wine was a proper transub- 
stantiation or qualitative transmutation of an 

• [Godot, I. pp. 862 and 366, gives some good reasons why 
John alone relates this miracle of Cano. It seems to have 
dropped out of the synoptical tradition, together with the first 
acquaintance of the disciples recorded in ch. i. It is moreover 
the only miracle in which the mother of Jesus, who was in¬ 
trusted to tho care of John, prominently figures.—P. 8.] 


| elementary substance. It is not a creative act 
in the strict sense of the term; for God made the 
world out of nothing, Christ always operated 
upon existing substances. But it involves the 
same creative power, and is strictly above na¬ 
ture and above reason (not against them), and 
therefore incomprehensible. Yet after all it is 
not more beyond our present comprehension than 
the change of the rain from heaven into the juice 
of the grape, the growth of plants by the trans¬ 
mutation of inorganic matter into organic, and 
all those miracles of nature, which by their daily 
occurrence appear to us natural and common.^— 
Like many sayings of Christ, the miracle of Cana 
is a stumbling-block to the superficial reader, 
and seems to conflict with the ideal character of 
the Gospel of John. It is indeed a rebuke to a jnor- 
bid asceticism and desponding legalism, to which 
even many good people are given. But it abounds 
in high moral significance and symbolic beauty. 
It is altogether unnecessary to resort to the mo¬ 
dern figment of an essential differenoe of the 
wine of the Bible and usual wine. The wine 
which Christ made was no doubt pure, good 
wine, in the proper sense of the term. But 
to think it even possible that Christ might have 
encouraged immoderate use of wine or any kind 
of excess, proves a false posture of mind and ut¬ 
ter disqualification to understand the miracle. 
The piety and sobriety of this God-fearing fa¬ 
mily, with the Son of God as their guest, was 
the basis of the miraole ; in an intemperate circle 
it would never have been wrought at all. ProctU 
abeste profani! To the pure all things are pure. 
See Doctr. and Eth. —P. S.] 


* [The great poet, Friedrich RUckert, says with as much 
truth as beauty: 

44 Bin Wander wird der Mensch empfangen send geseugt ; 

Bin Wander lebt er, wird geboren und gesdugt; 

Ein Wander wilchst er fort und sieht vndfwdi sein Wander ; 
Ein Wander, dass er denkt, und was er denkt, ein Wunder. 
Ein Wunder steht er da in alter Wunder Hide, 

Und Wunder gehn ihm vor undnach auf Trittxmd SchritU, 
An Wander wird er so aUmtUig unwillkl&rtiek 
GewUhnet, dass tie ihm erscheinen gone natdrlicfu 
Und wunaerbar erscheint ihm UngewohnUn nur, 

Der unverwundert sieht das Wunder der itiitar.**—P. B.J 
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Ver. 1. And the third day, [ry rplry 
ifiipt *].—Most probably identical ft] with the 
hravptov, ch. i. 48 (44). See the Exeg. ad loc. 
The marriage-feast had probably been nearly 
three days in progress, when Jesus, on His ar¬ 
rival, was invited to it. [The third day is pro¬ 
bably to be reckoned from the last date mention¬ 
ed, t. «., Nathanael's calling, i. 43 (44), not from 
the day of John’s testimony, i. 29, as Dr. Lange 
takes it, still less from the day of Christ’s arrival 
in Cana (Ewald); for this was not yet spoken of. 
Bengel: Tertio die poet promieeum datum, i. 52. 
Kune oetenditur specimen. The journey from Ju- 
dsea to Galilee required two or three days, the 
distance in a direct line being over twenty hours. 
—P. 8.] 

In Cana of Galilee.—In the Galilean Cana; 
in distinction from another. (So ver. 11; ch. iv. 
46; xxi. 2). [Or, rather, as the other Cana lies 
likewise in Galilee, rife YaktleloQ is merely a lo¬ 
cal notice of John for foreign readers, comp. i. 
28; 44, and Hengstenberg in loe. —P. 8 .] Not 
Ktfr Kenna, but Kdna el-Jelil, according to Rob¬ 
inson, III., p. 443. [Am. ed. of 1858, vol. II. pp. 
846-’49.—P. 8 .] Galilee was originally only adis- 

trict (VSl) of Upper Galilee, which was divided 
from Lower Galilee by a line running from Tibe¬ 
rias to Zabulon. Hence in the time of John there 
was, no doubt, a Galilee in the stricter, ancient 
sense, to be distinguished from a Galilee in the 
wider sense. This distinction is important in 
John iv. 45. The other Cana, from which ours 
is distinguished, has been sought now, according 
to Josephus (Vita xvii. 1) erroneously in Perma, 
now in a Cana in the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 
28), south-east of Tyre (Robinson III. 657), 
which, “ though also to be counted in Galilee, 
lay so muoh in the vicinity of Phenicia, as to 
justify the designation of our Cana as K. rijq IV 
)uXauac,” (Meyer). But that northernmost Cana 
also belonged to Galilee. We can allow this dis¬ 
tinction only on the supposition that the region 
of Cana of Galilee was a Galilee in the narrow 
sense, in the most provincial terms. * As Kef r 
Kenna, which tradition has fixed as the Galilean 
Cana, lies some distance to the south, it might 
fall in the province of Lower Galilee, and might 
well form the antithesis. Ewald has made a 
Kanath, east of Jordan, the other Cana; which is 
scarcely to be mentioned. Cana lay on a round hill. 

[The location of Cana is still under dispute. 
Dr. Robinson’s view has been adopted by Ritter, 
Meyer, Alford, Trench, Lange, Renan. Trench 
{On the Miracles , p. 83) numbers this among 
“ the most felicitous and most convincing of Ro¬ 
binson’s slighter rectifications of the geography 
of Palestine.” Kdna el-Jeltl (i. e., Cana of Gali¬ 
lee) is a mere ruin about seven miles or nearly 
three hours N. } E. from Nazareth, and about 
three miles N. by E. of Sepphoris (Sefffirieh). 
Kef*r («. e., village) Kenna , is a small village about 
4\ miles north-east of Nazareth, where the monks 
locate Cana, and where the remains of a Greek 
ehurch and the house of St. Bartholomew are 
pointed out. Robinson’s arguments in favor 
of Kdna el-JelU are the identity of name, 
and a notice from Marinus Sanutus about A. D. 
1321. But Hepworth Dixon {Holy Land, 1865, 
L 332) contends again for Kefr Kenna , as 


he and Thomson {The Land and the Book) con¬ 
tend for Tell Kdm, as the site of Capernaum, 
against Robinson’s conclusion in favor of Khan 
Minyeh, Hengstenberg and Godet likewise de¬ 
cide for Kefr Kenna. Grove (in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible) and Hackett (in a supple¬ 
mentary note to the Am. ed.) leave the question 
of the situation of Cana doubtful. Although 
Cana has nearly disappeared, it will always be 
remembered in connection with the festivity 
of marriage and the happiness of the family. 
—P. S.J 

Ana the mother of Jesus was there.— 

The mother of Jesus, John writes; not Mary. 
[John never names Mary, as he does not name 
himself nor his brother James, perhaps on ac¬ 
count of his intimate connection with her in vir¬ 
tue of the dying injunction of the Saviour, xix. 
26, 27. So Alford.—P. 8 .] Luthardt (with 
Hofmann and Lampe) holds (p. 420; comp. p. 116) 
that Jesus entirely dissolved the relation of son 
to Mary on the cross, with the word: “ Woman, 
behold thy son!”* John seems far from this, 
to speak mildly, rare exegesis. Jesus returned 
with His disciples to Galilee, their common home. 
They accompanied Him to Nazareth. But the 
mother of Jesus had gone to the wedding at Cana, 
which lay further north in the mountains. Pro¬ 
bably they met in Nazareth with the invitation 
which occasioned their following the mother. 

[The occasion was evidently a family gather¬ 
ing. Besides the mother of Jesus, His brothers 
were also present, ver. 12. It was a farewell 
(un adieu royal, as Godet says) to His earthly re¬ 
lations. He was now leaving the privacy and 
obscurity of family life to enter upon His public 
ministry, and marked the transition by an ex¬ 
hibition of His divine power which was well cal¬ 
culated to convince His brothers, sisters, and 
friends of His Messiahship, and to convert them 
into His spiritual relations.—P. 8 .] 

Ver. 2. And Jesus also was invited, and 
his disciples, [«. <?., those five mentioned in ch. 
i., Andrew, Simon Peter, Philip, Nathanael, and 
John. The evangelist was therefore an eye-wit¬ 
ness of the scene, and probably a relative of Je¬ 
sus.—P. 8 .] ’E k A ij $ 7 [is the historical past: 
t oas bidden, invited, and] cannot be taken as plu¬ 
perfect. Where would the inviter have looked 
for the Lord on the Jordan ? And there, too, He 
had as yet no disciples to be invited with Him. 
The invitation was rather an after-thought, and 
from this in part the lack of wine might be ex¬ 
plained. Meyer supposes that the invitation was 
given in Cana itself. But people do not go in 
search of a member of a family at a feast; at all 
eveqts this would amount to their inviting them¬ 
selves. The fact that Nathanael was of Cana 
might increase the relations of the Lord to the 
house of friends with which His mother Mary 
seems to have been closely connected. It may 
certainly be inferred from this passage and ver. 


• [Similarly Godot (1.350): The address woman, xix. 20, 
signalizes the definite rupture of the earthly rotation of mo¬ 
ther and son, and here at Cana Mary felt for the first time the 
point of that sword which was to pierce her soul beneath the 
cross (Lake ii. 35). This is going too far. Christ nover broke 
that relation, but from His twelfth year (Luke ii. 49), Ho su¬ 
bordinated it to His higher relation to His heavenly Father. 
Here John, the adopted son and guardian of Mary, writing 
long after her death, calls her the mother of Jesus.—1\ 8.J 
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12, that Joseph was no longer living. (Against 
Meyer, who unwarrantably cites ch. vi. 42).* 
Of a removal of Mary from Nazareth to Cana, 
Ewald speaks alone.f—If we reckon for the re¬ 
turn to Cana, including the stoppage at the call¬ 
ing of Philip and Nathanael, as a three days’ 
journey, Jesus, according to Origen’s computa¬ 
tion of the third day (from, the day of ch. i. 43), 
would have arrived with His disciples in the eve¬ 
ning of the first day of the feast As a wedding 
generally lasted seven days (among the poorer 
people, indeed, only three, or even one; comp. 
Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 14; Tob. ix. 12), the 
supply of wine with but moderate care, would 
hardly have been exhausted so soon. We are 
forced to conclude, therefore, that the Lord came 
with His disciples on one of the later days of the 
feast; and this works backward to the suppo¬ 
sition that the third day dates from the testimony 
of John, as the day when Jesus was publicly and 
theocratically accredited as the Messiah in Israel. £ 
[The presence of Christ with His mother and 
disciples, at a wedding-feast, and His perform¬ 
ing His first miracle there, is a silent condemna¬ 
tion of monkish asceticism, and a recognition of 
the marriage relation as honorable and holy. 
Christianity is no flight from the world, but a 
transformation of the world, no annihilation of 
the order of nature, but the sanctification of it, 
no moroseness of spirit, but joy and gladness. 
It is the leaven which is to leaven the whole lump 
of society. But by turning water into wine and 
revealing His glory at the wedding-feast, Christ 
gave us an example how to conduct ourselves in 
society, that is to introduce a higher, nobler ele¬ 
ment, and to change the water of trifling, 
frivolous talk into the wine of instructive, 
profitable conversation. Trench observes: 
“We need not wonder to find the Lord of 
life at that festival; for He came to sanctify 
all life—its times of joy, as its times of sorrow; 
and all experience tells us, that it is times of 
gladness, such as this was now, which especially 
need such a sanctifying power, such a presence 
of the Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of 
God's presence comes more naturally out: in 
these it is in danger to be forgotten. He was 
there, and by His presence there struck the key¬ 
note to the whole future tenor of His ministry. ,, 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 3. And when wine failed, [K a l lo¬ 
re pijoav roc olvov ]. Gladly had the nuptial 
family, which undoubtedly belonged to the true 
waiting ones in Israel, improvised their invita¬ 
tion ; but it seemed to fare ill for awhile, in 
having neglected the usual Jewish calculation. 
The less could their spirit turn to their mortifi¬ 
cation. Tholuck adduces the cheapness of wine 
in the East, to infer that the family was in limi¬ 
ted circumstances. But even where wine is 
oheap, it is not always at hand in abundance, 
even for the wealthy. In any case the need here 
existing was‘not so much that of poverty as that 


* [Joseph is last mentioned, Lnke II., when Jesus was twelve 
years of ag<\ and accompanied His parents to Jerusalem. He 
seems to have died before the public ministry of Christ.— 
P. 8.1 

t [Renan, Vie de Jtsus, pp. 71,72, adopts this conjecture.— 

P. 8.1 

% [Doubtful; eomp. my note on ver. 1, p. 103.—P. S.J 


of family honor, especially of festal feeling and 
joy. [It also reveals the temperance of the fa¬ 
mily.— P. S.] 

They have no wine.— No more wine. Ac¬ 
cording to Chrysostom and others, Mary speaks 
these words, because Jesus had already wrought 
miracles, and she expects one now. Contrary to 
ver. 11. According to Liicke, Jesus has already 
done extraordinary works in smaller circles, and 
so given rise to the expectation.* According to 
Bengel and Paulus, Mary would suggest to Him to 
depart with His disciples ;f according to Meyer, 
to provide some remedy, “which in fact might 
have been done in the most natural way (by 
fetching more wine) ” 1 Calvin thinks it a hash- 
word to the guests (perhaps a hint to go). Tho- 
luck: “The object of Jesus’ journey could not 
have remained unknown to Mary; if, according 
to the popular faith, she was considering the mi¬ 
racle the test of the Messiah, she might now re¬ 
quest even the first exercise of the divine 
power.” Nothing of all these intentions appears 
in the words. To tell the need is not necessarily 
to apply for help. So far as its form is con¬ 
cerned, the expression proves only, that the peo¬ 
ple let Mary know the lack, and that she told it 
to the Lord; rather giving up than asking help. 
Mary had probably a hundred times found in 
her family life, that the holy Child, during His 
growth, could tell what to do, when no one else 
could, though not exactly by miracle strictly so 
called. J A confident expectation, however, must 
have been couched in her complaint; this is evi¬ 
dent from the answer of the Lord. She oertainly 
meant, in general: Tell us what to do; and, if 
any one please, more specifically, acoording to 
Bengel: Bring the feast to a close; though in 
some other way than by an embarrassed depar¬ 
ture. 

[I take the words of Mary to be an indi¬ 
rect prayer and a modest hint to relieve the dif¬ 
ficulty, like the message of the sisters of Laxa- 
rus: “ Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest, is 
sick,” John xi. 8. Mary had good reason to 
expect that her divine Son, now after His solemn 
inauguration by the baptism in Jordan, and the 
gathering of His first disciples, would signalise 
His entrance upon publio life by a miraculous 
demonstration of His Messianic dignity, and she 
was not shaken in her expectation by His appa¬ 
rent refusal, as is evident from her words in ver. 
5 (see my note, p. 106). The announcement of the 
angel, the supernatural conception, and the whole 
oonduct of Jesus must have long before convinced 
her of His Messiahship. Lampe properly re¬ 
gards these words as a monument of the faith, 
humility and modesty of Mary. Yet there was 


• [8o very nearly Stier and Alford.—P. 8.] 
f [It seems incredible that such a profoundly spiritual and 
ingenious commentator as Bengel should have anticipated 
even once the insipid rationalistic exegesis of Panlus of Hei¬ 
delberg. And yet so it is in this case. “ Velim ducedat , ut eetert 
item ducedant, antequam penuria patefiat .” This would be 
kind to the family, but Itardly respectful to Jesus. Bengel, 
howevor, adopts this view to deprive the answer of Jesus of 
all apparent harshness, and explains upa, ver. 4, to mean hora 
disceaendi, so as to say: This is not the hour of withdrawing, 
but the hour of assisting. Ebr&rd, in his ed. of Olshausen, 
agrees with Bengel.—P. 8.1 

X [Similarly Cocceius, as cited by Trench: Mary had always 
found Jesus a wise counsellor, and mentioned the want to 
Him merely that He might suggest some way of remedying 
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a defect, an untimely haste and improper inter¬ 
ference, though from the best motives, with the 
Messianic prerogative of her divine Son. This 
is manifest from the reply of Jesus.—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. leans saith unto her, etc. —The 
terms of Luther’s version [identical with those 
of the English] : Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?* are muoh too strong. The phrase forms 
a scale, from the strongest rebuke to the gentlest 
refusal, according to the tone. 

The address: ybvai, Woman, has no tinge 
of contempt. Augustus says to Cleopatra [the 
Queen of Egypt] in Dio: Q&poet, w y'wai. f So 
the address to Mary Magdalene, John xx. 15, yi>- 
vai, is plainly an expression of compassion. And 
so, too, is John xix. 26 to be taken. 

[In English the term woman is frequently used in 
a solemn and honorable sense, as embracing the 
characteristic traits of the womanly ideal, when 
we speak of a good woman, a noble woman, a true 
woman , be a woman. Christ calls His mother 
woman when on the cross He commited her with 
tender affection to the charge of His bosom disci¬ 
ple. He does not call her mother , because this 
would not suit here in connection with ri kpol koI 
col, and because He had regard mainly to His 
Father, and subordinated all earthly relations to 
the heavenly and eternal. Comp. Matth. xii. 
49, 50; Luke viii. 19; 2 Cor. v. 16. The period 
of His subjection to her as His earthly mother had 
ceased. Even in His twelfth year He answered 
to her remark: “ Thy father (Joseph) and I,” by 
“My Father” (in heaven), Luke ii. 48, 49. 
Calvin : Sic ergo matrem Christus alloquitur , utper - 
petuam et communem seeulis omnibus doctrinam tra- 
datj ne immodicus matris honor divinam mam glo - 
riam obscurct . Olshausen: ** The Son had now 
become the Lord also of His mother, who could 
secure her own happiness only by believing obe¬ 
dience to Him.”—P. 8.] 

The phrase rl kpol Kal cot. What to me 
and to thee (in which kqiv6v or the like is to be 

supplied), has not among the Hebrews 
to* as in the classics, a repulsive, reprehenslve 
sense, as Grotius shows, ad Matth. viii. 29. 
The expression is uttered in Jud. xi. 12; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10, in friendliness. It readily consists with 
this, that Jesus would assert the elevation of His 
divine calling above natural relationship, as in 
Matth. xii. 50 (Tholuck). Ebrard: That is my 
matter; leave that to me. Hengstenberg: “Was 
mir und dir , Weib f” Literally correct, but not 
good German. 

[As the interpretation of this passage, which 
derives its true light from Matth. xii. 46-50, 
has a bearing on the subject of Mariology 
and Mariolatry, I shall quote passages from 
ancient and modern commentators, who agree 
(against the Romish) in finding here a slight 
reproof of Mary for a certain improper in¬ 
terference or impatient haste. Irenmus (Adu. 
User. L III. c. 16, 3 7): “The Lord, repelling 
Mary’s unseasonable urgency ( Dominus , repeUens 


• [IT«a, teas haJbe iehmit dir tu mhaffm t Vulgate: Quid 
d tibi estt French N. T.: Qu > «4-<l entre mot et toit 
Cotap. my Text. Note,* p. 102.—P. 8.] 
t [Dion Cassias, Hist. LI. 12: Sapovt, ^ ywrai, cal §v~ 
iyaOov. ** Take courage, 0 woman, and keep a good 
heart? or, “ be’of gwd cheer. —P. S.J 


efus intempestivam festinationem), said: “What 
have I to do with thee,” etc. Chrysostom (Horn. 
XXI. al. XX. in Joh. Tom. VIII. p. 122): “She 
wished to gain glory through her child (efob- 
Xero .... kavryv Xapirporipav iroif/oat fact tov nat- 
66?) . . . therefore Christ answered her with se¬ 
verity (a$odp6repov a-EKptvaro Xkyuv, k . t. A.).” 
He adds: “ Mary had not yet the proper opinion 
of Christ (ovdknu y&p f/ kxpvv irep't avrov ddgav el- 
£rv), but because she bare Him, she thought that, 
after the manner of other mothers, she might in 
all things command Him whom she ought to have 
worshipped and adored as her Lord. For this 
reason He gave this answer.” Such passages 
are irreconcilable with the belief in the sinless¬ 
ness of Mary. As the veneration of the Virgin 
increased from the time of the Nestorian contro¬ 
versy and the universal adoption of the #eor<5- 
*of, such comments disappear. Even the Nesto- 
rianizing Theodoret, though quite full in his notes 
on the miracle of Cana, says not a word which 
might reflect in the least on Mary’s conduct. 
But the reformers and nearly all the Protestant 
interpreters take the same view of the passage as 
the fathers. Olshausen says that the words rl 
kpol, etc . necessarily imply reproof, although the 
rebuke is but gentle. Meyer: “Christ, in the 
consciousness of His higher wonder-working 
power and will, as one without a mother (apij- 
Top), repels the interference of womanly weak¬ 
ness, which here confronted Him, even in His 
mother.” Hengstenberg: “ It lies in the nature 
of the case that the phrase always implies cen¬ 
sure.” Godet agrees with Hengstenberg. Ev¬ 
ald : “ He reproves her expectation with severe 
words.” Trench: “ There is more or less of re¬ 
proof and repulse in these words;” but he adds 
very properly that any harshness of the reply 
was mitigated by the manner in which the Lord 
suffered a near compliance with the request to 
shine through the apparent refusal. Alford: 
“ The answer of our Lord is beyond question one 
of reproof, and disclaimer of participation in the 
grounds on which the request was made.” St. 
Bernard, Maldonatus and other Romanists try 
to escape the force of the tuus loquendi by saying 
that Christ spoke those words not for Mary’s, 
but for our sakes, to teach us that He performed 
His miracles not from regard to human relation¬ 
ship, but from love and regard to God’s glory. 
Very true; but He taught Mary first, and taught 
us through her.—P. 8 .] 

Mine hour is not yet come.— Euthym. 
Zigab.: The hour for working miracles. Ewald: 
Of my full sense of Messianio power. Liicke 
and others: For the revelation of my glory. 
Meyer: The juncture for help. [Trench: Till 
the wine is wholly * exhausted. Flat.—P. S.]. 
According to Bruno Bauer, His hour must always 
mean the hour of His death.*—According to 


► [Similarly Alford: “ My time, the time at which, from tho 
Father’* appointment and My own concurring will, I am to 
begin miraculous working, is oot yet arrived: forestall it 
not.” Probably Mary, like tho Apostle* before the Pente¬ 
costal illumination, was not yet quite free from carnal con¬ 
ceptions of the Messianic Kingdom, as a temporal reign, and 
oxpected that lie would establish it nt the beginning of Ilia 
ministry. Christ decliued the form of her petition, but an¬ 
swered the real intent in a better way than she conceived. 
In other passages of John the hour of Christ means the hour 
of His death and glorification, vii. 30; xlL 23,27; xlU, 1.— 
P.Sj 
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Tholuck, it is the &pa for the manifestation of 
His 66ga t as determined by the object of the mi¬ 
racle and the circle of witnesses. In this regard 
this scene seemed not so suitable as Jerusalem, 
yet the affectionate Son would also fain please 
His mother. Hence ol ttw refers to the precise 
moment. The right time of publicity, the right 
moment—two different ideas: His hour is His 
time for acting or suffering, as the Father ap¬ 
points it to Him by the occasion and in His spi¬ 
rit, in distinction from the hour which is as¬ 
signed Him by the opinion of men. Comp. John 
vii. 6; yin. 20; xiii. 1; Luke xxii. 63. The 
“not yet ” opens the prospect of help to come at 
the right time. 

Ver. 6. Whatsoever he saith unto you. 

_Meyer thinks shfe means, He will require your 

service, perhaps in bringing wine. Meyer says: 
Whatsoever He saith unto you, without qualifica¬ 
tion ; yet doubtless with the presentiment that Ho 
might say something very strange and striking, 
at which they were in danger of being startled. 

[These words reveal the unbounded faith of 
Mary in her Son, whose gentle rebuke did not 
discourage her, and a confident expectation of 
some miraculous help at the proper time. She 
seems to have anticipated even the manner, viz., 
that it was to be brought about by the aid of the 
servants. She may have inferred from some 
previous hint of Christ not related here, or from 
the gentle manner with which He apparently re¬ 
fused her desire, with the qualifying obnu 
(not yet), His disposition to grant it. Pre¬ 
cisely the same words: 6 tav elrry vpiv iroif/- 
oare (Gen. xli. 65, LXX.), Pharaoh, at the time of 
the famine, addressed to all Egypt with regard 
to Joseph. Hengstenberg thinks that this coin¬ 
cidence is scarcely accidental in view of the si¬ 
milarity of the occasion, and the typical charac¬ 
ter of Joseph.—P. S.] . 

Ver. 6. There were set [nelpevat, ponise] 
there six water-pots of stone [vdpiat Xjf- 
Oivai, made of stone, stone-ware].— There; in 
the wedding-chamber, says Meyer. The wash¬ 
ing of hands hardly took place in the wedding- 
chamber, rather in the court of the house. And 
the pots were too large for this, being doubtless 
not portable in the ordinary way: “ large stone 
fonts” (Starke).— Six water-pots there were. 
Whether according to Jewish custom, can hardly 
be ascertained; at all events, the number, as 
symbolical, is the number of work, toil and need. 
See ch. xii. 1: six days before the passover 
Christ came to Bethany. Rev. ch. vi.: the open¬ 
ing of the first six seals. Ch. xiii. 18: the num¬ 
ber of the beast, 666. Nork ( Etymol . Symbol. 
Mythol. Real- Worterbuch) : “ Six is threefold dis¬ 
cord (Dyad), hence 666 is the number of Anti¬ 
christ. On the evening of the sixth day of cre¬ 
ation, according to the Rabbinical tradition, Sa¬ 
tan was created at the same time with woman. 
The Cabbalistic book Sohar warns against the 
threefold six as the number of punishment. On its 
face this number bespeaks an accurate reporter.* 

After the manner of the purifying [/card 


* [Tor other and more fanciful allegorical interpretations 
of the six water-note and the firkins, see Augustine, Tract 
IX., and other fathers. Chrysostom remarks that the scarcity 
of water in Palestine made it necessary to keep always an 
abundant supply in vessels.—P. S.J 


rbv k adapiopbv ruv *1 ovdaiuv ]—The 
washing of hands and vessels before and after 
meals, M&tth. xv. 2; Mark vii. 3. Probably the 
supply of water in them was already mostly con¬ 
sumed; at all events, they were emptied for 
their new use. 

Containing two or three firkins apiece 

[^upovoat dvd—not approximately, drciler, but in 
the distributive sense, iinguke, as in the E. V.— 
perpijr^ duo f; rpeiq \—The Attic metretes was 
equal to the Hebrew H3 (Joseph. Antiq. V1IL 2. 
9), and twenty-one Wiirtemberg or thirty-three 
Berlin quarts [about nine gallons English; so 
that the word “ firkin ” in the E. V. is almost 
exact. Accordingly, if all the water was changed 
into wine (see below), the quantity of wine thus 
produced was 6 times 18 or 27 gallons, t. e., from 
108 to 162 gallons.—P. S.] The Roman amphora 
was also called metretes, and was still smaller than 
tho Attic; the Syrian Babylonian, on the contrary, 
was larger. “In view of this (total) quantity of 
from 252 to 273 quarts [over 100 gallons], the 
miracle is styled by De Wette [and Strauss] a 
‘miracle for luxury’ (Luxuewunder), and found 
offensive. The circumstances already cited 
(abundant supply for a poor family; an expres¬ 
sion of benevolence) remove this difficulty; in 
the miraculous feeding also the quantity exceeds 
the bare necessity.” Tholuck.* The truth of 
the miracle, however, forbids us at the outset 
to trespass upon the ground of the miraculous. 
Hence also we raise no question whether the wa¬ 
ter was made wine after it was drawn out, or 
before, in the pots themselves (Meyer, Tholuck). 

Ver. 7. Pill the water-pots.— Not only is 
the water in the pots necessary, but also the obe¬ 
dience of faith. So also in the drawing. The 
pots being full, precludes all thoughts of the pos¬ 
sibility of a natural process or a mixture. Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, this feature is intended to de¬ 
note the abundance of the wine which Jesus pro¬ 
duced; Gerlach [and Barnes] on the contrary: 
Only what was drawn became wine. 

[The miracle took place between vers. 7 and 
8, but its actual process lies wholly beyond the 
region of sense and imagination. The same may 
be said of the process of growth in nature; we 
see only the results. It is not stated whether the 
miracle took place in the water-pots or in the act 
of drawing, and whether the whole amount of 


* [Against the profane view of Strauss, we must rather call 
the miracle a miracle of love and beneficence. Christ gave as 
a King, yea, with more than royal bounty. The benevolent 
design of the abundant supply is pressed by several commen¬ 
tators, down to Lange and Godet. Luther says: u Christ, 
having no gold or jewels to give to the poor couple, presented 
thorn good wine.” Maldonatus: “ Christ desired not only to 
relieve a present necessity, but that a quantity of wine might 
remain for the married persons to assist them in their po¬ 
verty and to leave a lasting (?) memorial of the miracle.” Cal¬ 
vin, Trench and Alford properly refer to the analogy of God’s 
method of dealing in providing the most abundant supply in 
every vineyard and all over nature, that every man may prove 
his temperance and moderation, as Calvin says, in media ajfflu- 
eniia. Barnes, in the interest of teetotalism, supposes that 
the Saviour ouly made as much wine as was necessary for the 
immediate want, and that the miracle was confined to the wa¬ 
ter actually drawn from the pots. If, as Barnes assumes, the 
wine was not intoxicating, there can be no objection to the 
large quantity of it; but even if it was (as all but a few recent 
American commentators hold), there is no reason whatever to 
suspect that any improper use was made of it in a company 
honored by the presence of the Purest of the pure, and the 
Holiest of the holy. Comp, my remarks on versa 7.— 
P. 8.] 
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water was turned into wine or only so much of 
it as was drawn by the servants. But the former 
xiew is much more probable, yea, almost certain. 
It seems to be implied in the exact statement of 
the number and size of the vessels, ver. 6, in the 
order to fill them with water, and in the strict 
compliance of the servants who “ filled them up 
etjc dw, to the drim,” ver. 7. This view agrees 
also best with the object of the miracle as a ma¬ 
nifestation of Chrises Divine glory, in imitation 
of the boundless munificence which God Himself 
displays from year to year in the plentiful har¬ 
vests, that in the midst of plenty we should be 
temperate and grateful.—P. 8.]* 

Ver. 8. Draw oat now, and bear.—Ex¬ 
pressing fall confidence that they would, in vir¬ 
tue of His word, draw wine and carry wine. 
XJnto the ruler (master) of the feast [r£ ap- 
X it pucXivy, a word of late and rare occurrence, 
lit. the ruler of the triclinium or dining-room with 
three couches.—P. S.].—Not the superintendent 
of the guests, avpiroaiapxoc [or avpnoatdpxjK , ftaoi- 
Arof, modimpcralor y magister , or rex convivii, arbiter 
bibendi], whom the guests chose as their president 
(Xenoph. Anab. VI. 1. 80),f but the superintend¬ 
ent of the servants, who as such also tested the 
meats and drinks, as a taster. J Tholuck distin¬ 
guishes the warden of the drinking from tho 
warden of the table, and remarks that the pre¬ 
sence of the latter does not necessarily yield the 
inference of wealth. He may have been of the 
friends of the family. At all events, a number 
of servants were present.—And they bare it.— 
Meyer: “ But knew not that what they carried 

• [Calvin on Ter. 8: w Mirum est } quod Ckristus, frugalitatis 
magister, vini et quidem prsutantissimi magnam copiam lar- 
ffitur. Sespondeo, quum nobis quolidit Deus largum vini pro- 
«oAm suppeditat, nostro vitio fieri ft ejus benignitas irrita- 
wsentmm est luxuries: quin potius hsee temperantise nostrte vtra 
est probation si in media qfluentia, parci tamen et moderati su~ 
auu.” Godet: “Son premier sign miraculeux doit Umoigner 
hautement de sa richesse et de sa munificence, et devour pour 
la assistants le type de la pUnitude de grace et de force que le 
FUs unique apporte d la terrt.” —P. 8.] 

f fSo Trench, Alford. Wordsworth. This riew more easily 
explains the freedom of remonstrance on the part of the ruler 
of the feast, than if ho had been a mere servant, and is sup¬ 
ported by a passage in the apocryphal book, the Wisdom of 
Blrach, ch. 35 lal. 32), vers. 1, 2: “ If thou be made tho mas¬ 
ter (irywfLsvos) of the feast, lift not thyself up, but be among 
them as one of the rest; take diligent care of them and sit 
down; and when thou hast done all thy office, take thy place, 
tlmt thou mayent bo merry with them, and receive a crown 
(cr#o»tr) for thy well ordering of the feast.” This descrip¬ 
tion suits far better the position of the Greek and Roman 
king of the feast from among the gnests, than of the head- 
waiter from among the slaves. See the next note.—P. S.J 

* [So Chrysostom, the older commentators, also Kuinoel, 
Meyer and others. It was the custom among the Greeks to 
intrust a particular slave with the arrangement of the table, 
the tasting and distribution of the wines, the trimming of the 
lamps, and the control of the other servants. This slave, who 
seems to have combined the offices of a butler and head- 
waiter, is called triclinarcku (by Petronius), which is equiva¬ 
lent in meaning to apxirptKAtvof, also i^rjorrjKujs, rpantCo- 
wools, rpamt^oKopoc (by Athena?us), and corresponds to the 
inmmi structor mmm, Athemeua, in his Deipnosophuts 
(Banquet of the Learned), lib. IV. c. 70 (in Schweigh&oaer’s 
ed. Tom. II. p. 162), gives a frill description of the rpavego- 
womi, setters of the tobies , and quotes In illustration several 
passages from poets, among the rest these lines from Phile¬ 
mon: 

'There is no need of long deliberation 

Abont the kitchen, for the table-setter 

Is bound to look to that; that is his office.* 

Comp, also Welch: Dt architrictino, Jen. 1753 (which I have 
not seen), and Becker's ChariJdts , II. p. 252 (second ed. by 
Hermann, Leips. 1854). But I have seen no evidence that the 
Eft Ht custom prevailed among the Jews, while the other cus¬ 
tom with regard to the king of the feast, seems to be substan¬ 
tiated by the passage quoted in the preceding note.—P. S.J 


was wine.” But they must have believed it to be; 
else we should be left to suppose a tone of mind 
in the people, which would ill correspond with 
the elevation of the miracle. The drawing and 
bearing by the servants was an act of faith, like 
the sitting down of the multitudes in the wilder¬ 
ness to receive the miraculous feeding. 

Ver. 9. [When the ruler... tasted (e y 1 6- 
<7 a to). —Here the Romish argument in favor of 
transubstantiation drawn from this miracle, 
breaks down. The water had been made wine 
in form as well as in substance; it looked like 
wine and .tasted like the best of wine; but the 
pretended change of bread and wine in the Eu¬ 
charist contradicts all the senses and is a com¬ 
plete delusion.—P. 8.] 

That had become wine.— Not: That it be¬ 
came (was made) wine. In the perfect [had been 
made y and consequently teas now]. 

And knew not whence it was. —It at 
first seems to give a better sense, to make tho 
parenthesis of the 9th verse, according to Meyer, 
begin not with these words, but with: ol dt dibno - 
voi t ending with vdop. Meyer observes that the 
construction continues with ovk ydet, and this 
supplies the motive of the consequent $uvel rbv vvp- 
$iov. But the ruler calls the bridegroom, not to 
ask whence he has the wine, but to remark to him 
that he has reversed the usual order of things 
with this supply of wine, which he seems to sup¬ 
pose the bridegroom has reserved. And John 
elsewhere begins a parenthesis with xa/, as in 1 
John i. 2. A decisive consideration might be 
this: If we put the nd&ev before the parenthesis, 
it indioates in the ruler the- impression of the 
natural origin of the wine; in the parenthesis it 
emphatically expresses the thought of the Evan¬ 
gelist, that he knew not the miraculous origin of 
the wine. The k<rriv y as in oh. i. 40, is the usual 
intermixing of direot description in dependent 
olauses (Winer, p. 289). 

Called the bridegroom. —The wedding took 
place in the house of the bridegroom, and ho 
gave the banquet. As to the custom here men¬ 
tioned, there is little other evidence (see Liicke, 
p. 478). Wetstein: Pliny, H. N. XIV. 14. 
Cato, when he embarked for Spain, said of the 
rowers ( remiges ): Qui etiam coneivis alia (refer¬ 
ring to wine), qttam sibimet ipsit ministrant [“who 
even give their guests other wine than they drink 
themselves, or bring it in as the banquet pro¬ 
ceeds ”]. Two other citations (from Martialis and 
Cassius) Liicke himself considers entirely unim¬ 
portant. The passage, seems, however, to have 
some sense different from that commonly sup¬ 
posed, which gives a mild interpretation to ptdbo- 
Keotiai, maderc y “have drunk enough n (Tholuck, 
after De Wette and others); on tho contrary 
Meyer: When they are intoxicated. The softening 
of the word gives the idea of a dishonorable cus¬ 
tom : first to give good wine, then, at the height 
of the feast to give poor. The custom meant is 
probably that universally dictated by moral in¬ 
stinct, of at last pouring water into the wine for 
those who are intoxicated, or giving no more, or 
even, where courtesy requires the offer to be con¬ 
tinued, giving poor wine.* This custom the 


* [Alford differently; When a man has some kinds of wine 
choicer than others, he naturally produces the choicest to 
suit the most discriminating taste.—P. S.J 
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master of the feast applies to the case in hand, 
without expressing any judgment respecting the 
condition of the guests.* His “ until now ” re¬ 
fers only to a later period of the feast—There is 
likewise a question, whether we must take the 
word, with Meyer, as a pleasantry, or, with 
Tholuck, as a half-jocular reproof. Liicke’s hy¬ 
pothesis of an expression of surprise seems more 
fitting. Pleasantly as the words may have been 
spoken in the expression: “ Thou hast kept the 
good wine until now,” the ruler in any case con¬ 
veys great astonishment And strongly as this, on 
the one hand, attests the objective fact of the mi¬ 
racle, it as strongly, on the other hand, shows a 
special quality in this wine. Tho wine seemed 
to the ruler.the good, in contrast with what had 
been used. 

Ver. 11. This wrought Jesus as a begin¬ 
ning of the signs [T aiirqv inolqae apx^v 
rCiv arjpeiov ’1 7 cove].—without the 
article, hence: This sign wrought Jesus as His first 
in Cana of Galilee, fit was not only the first 
miracle wrought by Jesus in Cana—for no other 
is reported as having been wrought there—but 
the first of all His miracles. This is conclusive 
against all the reports of the apocryphal Gospels 
to the contrary.—P. S.]—Scholastic fancies re¬ 
specting the bridegroom and the bride by Bona- 
ventura, etc., see in Heubner, p. 235. 

[The signs, ruv aqpelov. The N. T. em¬ 
ploys three terms for the miracles or supernatural 
works of Christ, oijfielov, duvapis and rlpac, some¬ 
times also Ivdogov , irapdSogov , davydotov. The 
word aijfielov , the Hebrew olh (Hli i), signum, 
has reference to the moral aim of the miracle 
as intended to exhibit the presence of the 
divine power, and to produce faith in it; it is 
“ a kind of finger-post of God,” as has been said. 
The term rkpaq, prodigium , wonder , which is often 
combined with aqpeiov (iv. 18), expresses the sub¬ 
jective effect, the emotion of astonishment and 
amazement which tho miracle produces; and 
hence it is used also of strange and startling phe¬ 
nomena in heaven and on earth. All miracles are 
signs and wonders, but not all signs and wonders 
are miracles.f The term dwduetg, virtute* , de¬ 
notes the origin of miracles, as manifestations of 
divine power. The E. V. is by no means con¬ 
sistent in the translation of these words. Trench 
(Synonym* of the N. T. t Second Part, p. 204, 
Am. ed.) says: “It is to be regretted that 
in our Version this word ( dvvdpeic ) is translated 
now ‘wonderful works’ (Matth. vii. 22); now 
‘mighty works’ (Matth. xi. 20; Luke x. 181; 
and still more frequently ‘miracles’ (Aots li. 
22; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. iii. 6 ); in this last case 
giving such tautologies as ‘ miracles and won¬ 
ders ’ (Acts ii. 22; Heb. ii. 4); and always 
causing something to be lost of the true energy 
of the word—pointing as it does to new force *, 
which have entered and are working in this 
world of ours. With this is closely connected 

* [Godot better: “This word has a proverbial sense, and 
does not apply to the present company.” 71wf. Note 3.—P. 8.] 

f f Lampe: Ea<Um mi r anil a did possvnt tigna quatenu* aU- 
quid seu ocrul/um teu futurum docent; tt prodigia (Hpara), 
quatenu* aliquid extraordinarium, quod ttuporem excitat , tu¬ 
tu nt. Hinc sequttur tiqnorum notwnem latiu* patere, quam 
prodiffiorum. Omnia prodiffia tuni tigna , quia in iliumu*um 
a Deo dUmmnata, ut arcanum indioent. Ska omnia tigna non 
eunt prodigia, quia ad tignandum re* codetta aliquando etiam 
re* commune* adhibentur.—P. 8. J 


the term peyaXeia = magnolia (Luke i. 49), in 
which in like manner the miracles are contem¬ 
plated as outcomings of the greatness of God’s 
power.”— His glory. The 66% a of the incar¬ 
nate Logos, i. 14, by whom all things were made, 
and who transforms all things. The miracles of 
Christ are manifestations of Hi* own glory, of 
His wonderful perton , while the miracles per¬ 
formed by Moses and the prophets revealed not 
their glory, but the glory of Jehovah.— And 
his disciples believed on him, k v l a r e v- 
oav. This is a higher degree of faith than the 
one spoken of i. 35-52, which was initial and in¬ 
troductory, while now they were strengthened in 
their belief by this startling evidenoe of His di¬ 
vine Messianic power and dignity. Faith is a 
continuous growth, and every increase of faith 
is a new beginning of faith.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. John 1 * account* of the miracle*. We have al-> 
ready called attention to John’s putting strongly 
forward the miracles of knowledge together with 
those of act; that is, the insight of the perfect 
personality into the dark recesses of personal 
life and of nature, in keeping with the character 
of this Gospel. As in ch. i. 88 , 42, 43, 47 (comp, 
ch. ii. 26); iii. 21; iv. 17; v. 6 ; vL 70; xi. 11 ; 
xiii. 8 and 88 ; xix. 11 and 28; xx. 27; xxi. 6 , 
17, 18, 22. The miracles in the development of 
the life of Jesus Himself, John rather takes for 
granted, after his general testimony concerning 
the 66%a of Jesus; particularly the miraculous 
birth (which, however, follows from ch. i. 13); 
the transfiguration (to which, however, ch. xii. 
23 sqq.; xvii. look back, and which the voice 
from heaven, ch. *ii. 28, in some measure re¬ 
peats) ; and the asoension (which is announced 
in ch. xx. 17). Even the miracle of the glorifica¬ 
tion of Jesus at the baptism is here only related 
incidentally by the Baptist, ch. i. 82; the walk¬ 
ing of Jesus on the sea is but briefly touched, 
ch. vi. 16; and the resurrection of the Lord tho 
Evangelist presents mainly in its noblest bear¬ 
ings,' as a victory over doubt, Weak faith, and 
unbelief. On the other hand John intimates by 
the prominence he gives to the voice from heaven 
(ch. xii. 28) in the temple, that Christ was always 
very near, and drawing nearer, His estate of glo¬ 
rification ; and in the account of the flowing of 
water and blood from the side of Jesus’ body, he 
undoubtedly points to the mystery of the trans¬ 
formation in the body of Christ after His death 
(John xix. 84; comp. Leben Jem, II., 3, p. 1608). 

Now as regards the miraculous works in the 
stricter sense, John entirely omits the expulsions 
of devils. According to Meyer he significantly 
relates seven miracles of Jesus, “ mentioning one 
of each of the main kinds, viz., a transformation, 
ch. ii. 1; a healing of a fever, iv. 47; a healing 
of a cripple, v. 1; a feeding, vi. 4 ; a walking on 
the sea, vi. 16 ; a healing of the child, ix. 1 ; a 
raising of the dead, xi. 1 .” 

We distinguish, in the first place, these mira¬ 
cles in the stricter sense from miracles in a wider 
sense, among which we count the purification of 
the temple (ch. ii.), the moral enohaining of the 
officers (ch. vii. 4o), and like things, especially 
the miracles of knowledge. Furthermore, we 
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distinguish the miraoles in Galilee and those in 
Judea, insomuoh as the miraoles of Jesus hare 
opposite effects in the two different spheres. 
a fter the first miracle in Galilee, His disoiples 
believed on Him, ch. ii. 11; after the second He 
found faith in the imperial officer at Capernaum 
and in all his house, ch. iv. 58; after the third 
(wrought indeed on the east side of the sea, yet 
no doubt mostly on Galilean people), the people 
proposed to make Him king, ch. vi. 15; and the 
fourth could but enhance their reverence, ch. vi. 
25. After the first miracle in Judea, on the con¬ 
trary, which Jesus performed at the feast of Pu¬ 
ri m, healing a cripple whom the Jewish super¬ 
natural fountain and the angel had not healed, 
process was at once begun by the Jews against 
Him for excommunication and death, ch. v. 16; 
comp. vii. 32. After the second, the healing of 
the blind man at the feast of tabernacles, in 
which He brought the temple-fountain find the 
pool of Siloam into service, to show that Ho was 
the God of the temple, the ban was pronounced 
on His followers, and therefore doubtless upon 
Him at least in so far as He acknowledged 
His Messianio dignity, ch. ix. 22. Upon the 
third, the raising of Lazarus, the decree to put 
Him to death was passed by the Sanhedrin (ch. 
xi. 47), the edict for His apprehension was is¬ 
sued to the people (ver. 57), even the death of 
I«aiaru 3 was consulted (ch. xii. 10), an<f in the 
sequel, on the passover itself, Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied. Thus Judaism celebrates its feasts, and 
opposes to the life-miracles of Christ plots of 
death, the sentence of death, and the death of 
the cross. 

The miracles recorded by John we divide, ac¬ 
cording to their kinds into three miracles of heal¬ 
ing : the healing of the man sick of a fever, of the 
cripple, of the blind man; three miracles of the 
mastery and glorification of nature: the miraculous 
supply of wine, the feeding, the miraculous 
draught of fishes, ch. xxi. (Christ walking on the 
sea, related without the addition of Peter’s, be¬ 
longs with the miracles of the unfolding of the 
life of Jesus Himself); finally three symbolical mi¬ 
racles of the judicial majesty of Christ: the purifi¬ 
cation of the temple (ch. ii.), which in its first 
performance was much more wonderful than in 
its repetition at the close of the life of Jesus ; 
the moral enchaining of the officers, who were 
sent to arrest the Lord (ch. vii. 45; comp. ch. 
▼iiL 59; x. 89); and the striking down of the 
soldiers in Gethsemane with His word. The 
greatest of the miracles related by John is the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, the premoni¬ 
tion of the resurrection of Christ, the foretoken¬ 
ing of the resurrection, the glorification, and the 
judgment of the whole world, the great develop¬ 
ment of miracle which begins with His resur¬ 
rection. 

2. The first miracle of Jesus, Not only in John, 
but in the Gospel history in general, the changing 
of the water into wine is the first miracle of Je¬ 
sus. But as the first in John it has a peculiar 
significance. As the portal of the Gospel of the 
absolute transfiguration of the world by the glo¬ 
rious spiritual personality, and the redeeming 
operation of Christ, this miracle is the typical, 
symbolical token of the glorification of the world 
(we Leben Jesu, II., p. 479). 


Explanations of this miracle: 

(a) Natural [low rationalistic] explanations 
by Venturing Paulas, Langsdorf, ufrorer.* Pau¬ 
las: A wedding joke; Jesus had caused a quan¬ 
tity of wine to be brought into the house and to 
be put, mixed with water, into the pots at the 
table. Gfrorerf: A wedding surprise-gift on the 
part of Mary (similarly Ammon). 

(5.) Mythical. [A religious poem or legend 
unconsciously produced and honestly believed by 
the primitive Christian community as if it had 
actually occurred.—P. S.] Strauss: Mythical 
basis: the changing of bitter water into sweet, 
in Ex. xv. 23 ff.; 2 Kings ii. 19. J Weisse: A 
parable misunderstood. 

(c) Symbolical [and fictitious, not historical]. 
Baur: A demonstration that the time had come 
when Jesus, the true Bridegroom, should lead off 
from the water of the provisional level of the Bap¬ 
tist to the wine of the higher Messianio glory. 

• (d) Historical. Various modifications. 

(1) An absolute 'miracle of the [immediate] 
transformation of substance regardless of condi¬ 
tions; the older supernaturalism (Meyer even 
refuses to recognize any elevation of the spirit 
of the company). . 

(2) Historical in a still stricter sense, as a mi¬ 
racle admitting some conditions; change of sub¬ 
stance under conditions; Augustine ( ipse fecit vi - 
num in nupiiis t qui omni anno hoc facit in vitibus),$ 
Chrysostom, || Olshausen: acceleration of a natu¬ 
ral process (which, however, must have included 
an acceleration of an artificial process, and in 
this the main factor, the vine, was wanting. 
Objections of Strauss, Meyer).If 

* [MoyerJustly colls this rationalistic explanation a frivo¬ 
lous transformation of history {tint frivole Otschichtswand- 
lung).—?. 8.1 

f [This writer subsequently became a Roman Catholic and 
died as professor of history in the University of Freiburg. 
—P. 8.] 

X [Comp, against the mythical view the remarks of Godet, 
I. p. 364. Even Baur admits that the whole tenure of the 
narrative excludes tho mythical interpretation. Renan 
touches this miracle but slightly.—P. 8.] 

g [An abridged quotation (made first by Olshausen) from 
tho beginning of Augustine’s 8th Tract, in Joh. Tho same 
idea Augustino repeats In the 9th Tract, gl: “ Ipse est Ueus r, 
qui per universam creaturam quotidiana miracula facil t qum 

hominibus non facilitate, ted assiduitatc viluerunt . .Sic 

aquam in vinum conversant quit non miretur , cum hoc annis 
omnibus Deus in vitibus faciat /” And again. Serm. 123, c, 3: 
“Qua aqua erat, vinum factum viderunt homines et obstu- 
pucrunL Quid aliudJU at ptuvia per radictm ritis f" —P. 8.1 

| [Mom. in Joa. xxii. (al xxi.), Tom. VIII. p. 127 sq. Chry¬ 
sostom remarks that there is a difference between changing 
the quality of an existing substance And creating tho sub¬ 
stance itself, and that tho latter is much more wonderful, but 
the dlviue power the same. Christ shows in this miracle that 
He who changed water Into wine in a moment, was the some 
who annually in tho vineyards changes the rain through the 
root into wine, avroc ionv b iv to tv apireAot? to v6*op prra- 
PSlXXmv^ sal rbv vtrbv Silt rJjv frl civ olvov rpimtv, onep iv 
tw ^vry StA voWov \p6vov yivtrai, tovto aOpoov iv T«j» ya-fitp 
eipyacaro. —P. 8.] 

f [Olshausen first used this expressive term of an accele¬ 
rated process of nature (ein beschleuniater Naturprocess ) and 
applied it also to the miraculous feeding of the multitude. 
Strauss, In his Leben Jesu, endeavored to ridiculo his view by 
an analysis of this process of nature and the accelerated pro¬ 
cess of art (beschleunigter Kunstprocess\ which must be added 
in both cases, vis., the gathering and crushing of the grapes, 
the action of the wine-press and the fermentation, in the 
making of wine, and the operations of the mower, miller and 
baker, in the making of bread. But Olshansen meant to as¬ 
sert only the similarity, not the identity, of the process, which 
in both cases passes onr comprehension. Has© (in his Lift of 
Jesus) and Trench (Miracles) adopt Augustine's and Olshau- 
sen’s view, Trench with the Jndicions remark: “ This analogy 
does not help us to understand what the Lord did now, but 
yet brings before us that in this He was working in the line 
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( 8 ) Change of accidents under conditions. 
Neander: instances of mineral springs which 
have the taste of broth, intoxicating wines, etc. 
(instances from the classics in Lampe and Nean¬ 
der *). Meyer puts Tholuck also on this ground; 
but Tholuck at present says: “ These are still 
no help towards understanding the miracle, in¬ 
asmuch as the inorganic or hard matter of the 
mineral springs would only come in the place of 
the vegetable. (Yet Neander mentions those 
facts only as analogies, showing how water can 
be modified.) In that which gives the offence 
here—the change of substance—natural science, 
however, till very lately has believed, with its 
genet alio equivoca (». e., the change of substance 
by changes of form—erroneously), and now che¬ 
mistry would see everywhere only change of 
form (but through change of substance—again 
erroneously).” 

(4) Transfiguration of the substance in actu. 
[Lange.] Tholuck states with strange incor¬ 
rectness : “ J. P. Lange ( Lebeh Jesu t II. 1, p. 807) 
falls back upon the view that the elevated frame 
of mind in the master of the feast and in the 
guests caused the water to taste like wine.” 
Meyer represents the thought more carefully, 
though he can make nothing of it. “ In the ele¬ 
ment of an elevated frame of mind, to which the 
guests, like the disciples on the mount of the 
transfiguration, were raised, the transfiguration 
took place” But I had even said: “Thus Christ 
transported to heaven a company of devout and 
submissive men, and gave them to drink from the 
mysterious fountain of His divine life-power” 
(Leben Jesu % II., p. 479). The operation of 
Christ, furthermore, I described as threefold: 
(at) The creative substitution of the wine, sympa¬ 
thetically communicated to the guests in their 
contemplation of Christ; (b) influence upon the 
drinkers through faith; ( c) influence upon the 
element of the drink itself (p. 808). I cannot 
consider it an advanoe in exegesis, that Meyer 
comes to such an emphasizing of the change of 
substance as seems virtually to make the condi¬ 
tions of Augustine and others unsuitable; and 
that Tholuck appeals in fine to two systems of 
natural science which he himself considers false. 
As the abstract supernaturalism takes the simple, 
immediate change of substance for the gist of tho 
miracle, I pointed to the central point of all mira¬ 
cles, and this among them, suggesting that all are 
rooted in the heavenly birth of Christ, and are 
conditioned upon the beginnings of regeneration, 
as the continuous development of the eternal cen¬ 
tral miracle, therefore also upon frames of the 
human heart. That such frames of heart existed 
here, is shownby the faith of the disciples, the con¬ 
fidence of Mary, the submissiveness of the draw¬ 
ers, the enthusiasm of the master of the feast. For 
this very reason, moreover, we have emphasized 
the act, in opposition to an abstract computation 
of the quantity of wine; as, for example, the Pro¬ 
testant orthodoxy emphasizes the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the substance of the 
act, in distinction from the magical representa- 


of His more ordinary workings which we see dally around 
us, the unnoticed miracles of every-day nature.”—P. 8.] 

* [Atheneeus and Theopompus, also Vitruvius, speak of 
springs of water which had the intoxicating properties of 
wine.—P. 8.] 


tions of the body of Christ in the material sub¬ 
stance (without deciding concerning the material 
left unemployed in the act; as Gerlach, for in¬ 
stance, see the exegesis on ver. 7). Then in the 
third place the analogy of similar instances of 
transfiguring mastery of nature was taken into 
account. Through the communion of the spirit 
of Christ the feedings become wonderful; through 
the communion of the spirit of Christ alone Peter 
walks on the water; in the hearts of the be¬ 
lieving lay the conditions of the miracles of 
Christ throughout. 

In thus tracing the miracle to its Christologi- 
cal centre, the principle of the glorification of 
the world, we suppose, however, that Christ here 
brought also a latent, mysterious susceptibility 
of the water to an instantaneous development, in 
which, with regard to the quantity, it must cer¬ 
tainly be considered that the very filling of the 
water-p.otsjvas done at His word and in the obe¬ 
dience of faith. Thus the 66£a of Christ in His 
first self-manifestation is to us the main thing.* 

(e) The miracle historical, and at the same 
time of typical, symbolical import :f 

(1) Older expositors, Lampe, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Luthardt: Exhibition of the contrast 
between the Old Testament and the New. J 

(2) Christ sets forth in the miracle at the 
same time the contrast of His new covenant with 
the severe ascetic spirit of the Baptist (Flatt, 
Olshausen).} 

(3) Prefiguration of the communion of the 
Lord with His people on the height of the glori¬ 
fied world (Leben Jesu t pp. 807, 479). 

(4) Hofmann, Luthardt (with a simultaneous 
reference to the ancient covenant): Prefiguration 
of the heavenly marriage-supper, Rev. xix. 9 
(translation of the ideal conception just given (8) 
into realistic terms). 


* [Dr. Lunge, as appears from this defense of views previ¬ 
ously expressed in his IAft of Jesus , does not mean to deny 
the objective character of the miracle, but simply to bring it 
Into organic connection with Christology and to insist upon 
a corresponding subjective condition and elevation of the wit¬ 
nesses, i. e.. upon faith on their part, as the medium of appre¬ 
hension. The miracle itself consisted in a real change of 
the quality of one substance into that of another. And this 
must be guarded against any attempt, however ingenious and 
plausible, to explain it away. A miracle is a miracle, and 
passes our comprehension. I think it most probable and 
consistent with the tenor of the narrative that the change 
was effected in the water-pots, not in the act of drawing, or 
of drinking: and that consequently all the water was turned 
into wine, although only so much of it was used on the pre¬ 
sent occasion as was right and proper. Comp, my remarks 
onp. 106 f.—P. 8.1 

f [Dr. Lange might have mentioned here first the aJJtgari- 
eal interpretations of Cyril, Augustine, Theodoret and -other 
fathers, followed by Alenin, Bernard and other mediaeval di¬ 
vines. But they are very fanciful and almost worthless. 
Even the sober Theodoret makes the six water-pots to signify 
the five senses and the reason, Augustine six ages, etc.— P. 8.J 

t [So also Eusebius, Augustine. Bernard, Cornelius a Lapide 

km qum instar vini eat generosa, sapida, ardent et ^Rcox”), 
Trench and many others. The first miracle of Moses is also 
often contrasted with the first miracle of Christ: Moses 
turned water into blood—characterising the law as a minis¬ 
tration of death—Christ turned water into wine—the gos¬ 
pel being an administration of life and the bringer in of Joy 
and gladness.—P. 8.] 

I [Olshauscn: The first disciples of Christ were all origi¬ 
nally disciples of the Baptist. His manner of life—rigid, pe¬ 
nitential austerity and solitary abode in the desert—naturally 
appeared to them the highest form of piety. What a contrast 
for them, when the Messiah, to whom the Baptist himself had 
pointed them, leads them first of all to a marriage. This 
contrast needed a reconciliation which was supplied by means 
of a miracle.—P. S.] 
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(5) Be Wette: The distribution of wine a 
counterpart of the distribution of bread, and both 
together analogies of the Holy Supper (of whioh 
again Meyer finds nothing in the record. Comp. 
Ltb'm JesUj p. 310. On Hilgenfeld’s explanation 
of it into a Gnostic element, comp. Meyer). 

8 . The symbolical import of the miracle . All the 
miracles of Jesus are to be considered as signs; 
that is, not merely facts, but also mirrors of the 
Christian idea, the Christian principle and its uni¬ 
versal operation. But John has reason for mark¬ 
ing this sign as the first which Jesus did, and as 
a manifestation of His glory. The description 
of it as a manifestation of His 66£a announces 
the wide symbolical significance of-the miracle. 

(a) The Old Testament pots of water, of puri¬ 
fication, of statute, are changed into New Testa¬ 
ment vessels of wine, vivifioation, free, festive life. 

( 6 ) The want, in which the feasts of the old, 
natural life end, is changed by the graoe of Christ 
into the fountain of the higher joys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven. 

U) Mary, as the highest representative of the 
Ola Testament faith, with the servants and the 
master of the feast, are changed into instruments 
of the manifestation of the New Testament glory 
of Christ. 

(<f) The earthly nuptials are changed into the 
basis of a higher festivity, the marriage of Christ 
with His own in their now established faith. 

(«) The gift of the wine is made a token of the 
&fa of Christ: which, as grace, oonverts all nee<} 
into supply, and, as truth, gives every thing sym¬ 
bolical, even earthly wine, in heavenly reality 
(He Himself the real vine). 

(/) The gift of wine a token of the Supper of 
Christ, as the constant type of the progressive 
glorification of life and its ultimate perfect glo¬ 
rification in the heavenly world. 

[4. The miracle of Cana and the Temperance ques¬ 
tion. Albert Barnes (in loc.), in his zeal for to¬ 
tal abstinenoe, labors to show, contrary to all 
exegetical tradition, that the wine which Jesus 
made and the wine generally used in Palestine 
was the unfermented juice of the grape, and hence 
without any alcoholic admixture, or intoxicating 
quality. Jacobus, in his Notes on John, takes 
the same view.* The arguments on this side are 
collected in a tract by the Rev. W. M. Thayer: 
Communion Wine and Bible Temperance, published 
by the American National Temperance Society, 
New York, 1869. But they are not convincing. 
The wine of the Bible was no doubt pure and un¬ 
adulterated, and so far unlike that poisonous arti¬ 
cle which is frequently sold as wine in our days, 
especially in Northern countries; but it was 
genuine and real wine, and, like all wine in 
wine-growing countrios, exhilarating, and, if 
used to excess, intoxicating. The grape, says 
an Italian proverb, has three fruits, pleasure, 
intoxication, and grief. Pure water is no doubt 
the safest and most wholesome beverage. ’Apto- 
tov fib Mop, says Pindar, in his first ode. We 
honor zeal against the fearful scourge of in- 
temperance; but even a good thing may be un- 

• [Prof. M. W. Jacobus confidently asserts from his own 
observation: “The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, 
as we tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweet, without 
intoxicating qualities. The boiling prevents the fermenta¬ 
tion. Thonn were esteemed the best wines which were least 
strong.'’ But other travellers assert just the reverse.—P.S.J 


done by being over-done. Total abstinenoe from 
wine, or from meat, or other things in themselves 
innocent and lawful, can be sufficiently defended 
as a moral duty under certain circumstances, on 
the ground of expediency and charity , from regard 
to our weak brethren or the good of the communi¬ 
ty at large. This is the position taken by Paul, 1 
Cor. viii. 13; Rom. xiv. 13-23. Considerations of 
health, elim&te, nationality and condition of so¬ 
ciety must also be allowed due weight in this ques¬ 
tion. But to lay down the prineiple that the use 
of intoxicating drinks as a beverage is a sin per se, 
is to condemn the greater part of Christendom, 
to contradict the Bible, and to impeach Christ 
Himself, who drank wine (He was slanderously 
called a 4 wine-bibber*), who made wine by a mi¬ 
racle, who instituted tne holy communion under 
the symbols of bread and wine, and commands us 
to commemorate the shedding of His blood by 
drinking of the fruit of the vine until we shall 
drink it anew with Him in His Father’s kingdom. 
There can be no higher and safer rule than the 
command and example of our Saviour; while, on 
the other hand, every principle of morals or rule 
of conduct which reflects on Him, must be un¬ 
sound and mischievous.—P. 8 .] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The first miracle of Christ the speaking ex¬ 
pression of His life and work: 1) Of His person, 
in which the earthly human nature becomes a 
heavenly (the essential, genuine vine, ch. xv. 1 ); 
2) of the power of His love, which transforms the 
water of earthly need into the winp of heavenly 
joy (brings forth judgment unto victory, makes 
blessedness out of divine sorrow); 8 ) of His 
works, in which is everywhere reflected His main 
work of bringing to pass tho new birth of mankind 
from the earthly kingdom into the heavenly; 4 ) 
of His last work, the glorification of the world.— 
The first miracle of Christ a prefiguring of His 
last.—A reflection of the first creation, in which 
the whole world, with all its estates, treasures 
and forms of life, came forth out of water (and the 
Spirit of God moved—brooded—upon the face of 
the watersj.—The miracle at Cana, the unveiling 
of a threefold mystery: 1) The mystery of a glo¬ 
rifying power in Christ; 2) the germ of trans¬ 
formation in nature; 8 ) the conformation of hu¬ 
man nature for heavenly life.—The first sign of 
Jesus a revelation of His glory.—The great trans¬ 
formations in the one transformation of water 
into wine: 1) The transformation of the formal 
company into a fellowship of love; 2 ) of the 
earthly marriage into a figure and token of the 
heavenly; 8 ) of need into abundance; 4) of dis¬ 
honor into glory.—The first work of Christ a 
token of that whioh turned the ignominy of the 
cross into the glory of the resurrection (the feast 
would have ended in shame).—The least guests 
become the first.—Human feasts: 1) What they 
are by nature; 2 ) what they become by sin; 8 ) 
what they again become, and only become, by 
the grace of Christ.—Jesus and His disciples also 
bidden to the wedding; or: These guests 1) the 
best guests in general, 2) in particular, the best 
wedding-guests, 8 ) therefore also the best guests 
at the table of need.—Jesus and Mary; or, the 
position of the Lord towards His mother accord- 
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ing to Scripture and history (in contrast with 
the position which the legend gives). Mary, in 
her domestic life, had probably not known Jesus 
as a worker of miracles (Luther’s Tischreden 
ch. Yii. { 12, p. 898; see Heubner, p. 240), but 
no doubt she had known Him as the little won¬ 
der-man, who knew a way in all domestic straits. 
—The hours of human judgment, and the hours 
of the Lord.—The water-pots of the Jewish ce¬ 
remonial purification changed into wine-pots of 
Christian vivification (figure into reality, nega¬ 
tive austerity into positive creative agency, want 
into satisfaction).—The good wine comes only 
with the word and blessing of Christ.—The wed¬ 
ding-blessing of Christ and the marriage-feast. 
—Christian marriage: 1) What it pre-supposes 
(friends of Jesus, susceptible, earnest); 2) What 
it brings (the blessing of Christ).—And mani¬ 
fested forth His glory, and His disciples believed 
on Him. (As at wedding-feasts often new be¬ 
trothals arise, so here); Christ at this wedding 
becomes manifest as the Bridegroom, His 
disciples as the bride.—Christ the help of His 
friends in need.—The friendliness of God per¬ 
fectly manifest in the friendliness of Christ.— 
Disgrace in matters of honor, one of the keenest 
troubles. Christ alone can relievo it.—The bles¬ 
sing of trouble.—The spiritual fruit of temporal 
want.—The glorification of (he household by 
Christ, a beginning and foreshadowing of the 
glorification of the world: 1) The household a 
miniature of the world; 2) the Christian house¬ 
hold the basis of the Christian world; 8 ) the 
household glorified by Christ, a prophecy of the 
glorified world.—The manifestation of His glory 
is the covering or neutralizing of our shame.— 
The human marriage-feast transformed into a 
type of the marriage-feast of Christ: 1) The 
festive beginning; 2) the interruption of failure; 
8 ) the miraculous glory at the end; and this (a) 
in the life of Jesus, ( 6 ) in the history of the 
church, (c) at the end of time. 

Starks :— Nova Btbl. Tub .: When we enter 
into the married state with Jesus, and invite 
Him to the wedding, blessing is to be expected; 
on the contfary, those marriages and weddings 
commonly do not prosper, at which Jesus is not 
present, but carnal motives, lust, and desire of 
honor or wealth prevail, 1 Cor. vii. 89.—Blessed 
the wedding, at which Jesus is a guest.— Bibl, 
Wirt.: The Lord Jesus made His appearance at 
a wedding, to honor the estate of marriage as 
His own (divine) ordinance, Rev. xix. 9; Hos. 
ii. 19.—How Jesus is invited. By what means 
He is driven away, and the devil invited.— 
Christians should come to each other's assistance 
in want, and if they themselves can do nothing, 
they should fly to God to create help. —Canstein : 
If Christ receives not dictation from His mother 
in His humiliation, how much less in His glory. 
—Mary pointing away from herself to Christ.— 
Majus : Mary was a sinner, therefore she can¬ 
not be a mediator.—God has a very different 
hour from that which we men have.—The con¬ 
versations at Christian weddings (and festivals). 
—If we would have God work miracles in us, we 
must first be obedient to His word.— On the 
drawing of the water (ver. 8 ). Bibl. Wirt.: With¬ 
out labor heaven will yield nothing.—First: 
Hands on (labor), then: Hands up (to receive 


the blessing).—The hearts which before were 
vessels of trouble, God makes afterwards vessels 
of the greatest joy.— Cramer: God lets no one 
to come to shame, who waits for Him.—God 
gives His gifts not sparingly, but in profusion.— 
Jesus transforms everything for the better, not 
for the worse. We should imitate Him in this, 
as far as possible, Ps. xxxiv. 8 .— Chrysostom : 
Christ made not wine simply, but the best wine. 
—God keeps the best drink for His children for 
the most part for the last, many a time even for 
heaven.—The first miracle of Moses was the 
changing of water into blood, for the punish¬ 
ment of the Egyptians: the first miracle of Je¬ 
sus was the changing of water into wine, for the 
comfort of the poor (contrast between the law 
and the gospel).—The first sign, but not the last. 

Li 8 co:—We must not allow ourselves to be 
discouraged, if the help delays.—G erlach : In 
the previous words Jesus had promised the re¬ 
opening of an uninterrupted communication be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, God and man, in the 
person of the Son of Man. Here He now con¬ 
firms this promise by His first miracle, which, 
however, like all miraoulous occurrences in this 
Gospel, is related as if not for its own sake, but 
as an emblem of a perpetual miracle, whereby 
the Saviour is continually acting directly upon 
the human race (and the world).—Though there 
is no greater authority on earth than that of 
father and mother, yet it is nothing when the 
word and work of God approach (Luther).—The 
world gives first the best it has, thereby entices, 
and therewith intoxicates; Christ always keeps 
the best till the last— Heubner : Influence of 
Christianity on the married life.—Jesus partici¬ 
pates in social enjoyments, in banquets; there¬ 
fore the Christian may. Christ teaches us the 
true behaviour in such society.—Christianity 
would sanctify the social propensity.—The good 
and bad sides of our social life.—We should sano- 
tify the bonds of consanguinity.—The [bad] pro¬ 
verb: Eheetand , Weheetand: Wedded state, wofiil 
state.—Pious, needy families are a special object 
of the providence of God, and should be a special 
object of Christian philanthropy. — Romanists 
would find here a proof of the intercession of 
Mary. We find here rather a refutation of it, 
Ps. xxx vL 8 .—Jesus the true giver of joys, awa- 
kener of life, reliever of cares (invert the or¬ 
der).—The glory of Jesus manifesting itself on 
His first appearance.—The conduct of Jesus a 
model for Christians in social life.—The wedding 
at Cana, the picture of a Christian marriage: 
( 1 ) The beginning, holy and happy; (2) the pro¬ 
gress, bringing need and caVe, which Christ, 
however, helps to bear; (3) the end, the seeing 
of the glory of Jesus.— Pischon: How can we 
build up the kingdom of God in our domestic 
life?— Rambaoh-; The great value of domestio 
joys.— Harms : When need is greatest, God is 
nearest.— Schleiermacher: How, under the di¬ 
rection of God, the nobler element, instead of the 
common and low, usually gains the upper hand 
in human society. —Reinharp : The special care 
on which needy, but spiritually-minded Christian 
families may rely.— Draesbke: How Christians 
make wine out of water (a source of enjoyment 
out of everyday life).— Rautenbero: Jesus, the 
best family friend.—Mine hour is not yet come. 
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This word should quiet us I] amidst the faults 
of the church ; 2 ) amidst trouble in our houses ; 
3) amidst the conflict in our hearts.— Harless : 
Marks of the grace of Christ: 1} That Christ 
gives us the most precious for nothing; 2) makes 
a glorious thing out of a common; 3) gives the 
best last; 4) gives according to His own time, 
not according to our ideas. 

[Matthew Henry: —The curse of the law 
tarns water into blood (Ex. iv. 9), common com¬ 
forts into bitterness and terror; the blessing of 
the gospel turns water into wine. Christ’s er¬ 
rand was to heighten and improve creature- 
comforts to all believers, and make them comforts 
indeed.—The transformation of the substance of 
w^ter into a new form with all the qualities of 
wine, is a miracle; but the popish transubstantia- 
tion, the substance changed, the form and appear¬ 
ance remaining the same, is a monster.—Christ 
is often better than His words, but never worse. 
—Temperance, per force> is a thankless virtue; 
bat if Providence gives us the delights of sense, 
and grace enables us to use them moderately, 
this is self-denial that is praiseworthy.— And 
His diaciplea believed in Jlim. Even the faith that 
is true, at first is but weak. The strongest men 
were once babes, so were the strongest Christians. 
—Christ Himself the greatest miracle.—P. S.] 
[Trench (after Augustine, Serm . 123, ch. ii.): 
He who made wine out of water, might have 


made bread out of stones. But Ho will do no¬ 
thing at the suggestion of Satan, though all at 
the suggestion of love.— Trench : The Lord a 
witness.against the tendency of our indolent na¬ 
ture of giving up to the world or the devil any 
portion of life, which, in itself innocent, is capa¬ 
ble of being drawn up into the higher world of 
holiness, as it is in danger of sinking down and 
coming under the law of the flesh and of the 
world.—Trench quotes in contrast Cyprian who 
says ( De hab. virg. 8 , 4): Nuptiarum festa im- 
prob€ et convivia lasciva vilentur , quorum pericu- 
losa contagio eat; but Cyprian and Chrysostom 
warned against participation in marriage festi¬ 
vals which were essentially heathen; while 
Christ was in a God-fearing Jewish family, which 
was probably related to Him.—P. S.] 

[Christians should never conform to the world, 
but always endeavor to transform it into the 
kingdom of Christ; but where the world is too 
strong for you, keep off, for the world might 
transform, you.— Thou haat kept the good wine un¬ 
til now . Sin gives its best first: pleasure, riches, 
honors, etc. —its worst last: sorrow, poverty, 
disgrace, ruin. Christ on the contrary give* 
His followers first the cross, the raoe, the battle, 
but last the crown, the rest, and the glory.—The 
marriage-feast of Cana, a prelude and pledge Of 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb in the kingdom 
of glory, Matth. xxvi. 29; Rev. xix. 8 .—P. S.] 


IV. 

JESTS, THE QUEST IN CAPERNAUM, AND THE PILGRIM TO THE PASSOVER. TnE PURIFICATION OF THE 
TEMPLE, AS A PRELUDE OF THE REDEEMING PURIFICATION OF THE WORLD AND REFORMATION OF 
THE CHURCH. CHRIST THR TRUE TEMPLE. THE 8IGN OF CHRIST I THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEM¬ 
PLE AND THE RAISING IT AGAIN. THE FIRST 8PREAD OF FAITH IN ISRAEL, AND C1IRI8T THE 
KNOWKR OF HEARTS. 


Chap. II. 12-25. 


12 After this he went down to Capernaum [Kapharnaum], he, and his mother, and 
his 1 brethren [brothers],* and his disciples; and they continued there [and there they 
abode, xat Izzl epswav]* not many days. 

13 And the Jews* passover [the passover of the Jews, to Ttd<s%a r<5v '/.] was at hand 

14 [or, near, tyros], and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, [.] And [he] found in the tem¬ 
ple those that sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the changers of money [money- 

15 changers] sitting [established] : And when he had made [having made, No^Vac] 
a scourge of small cords, he drove them [omit them] all out of the temple, and 
[both] the sheep, and the oxen ; 4 and poured out the changers' money 5 [the money of 

16 the exchangers], and overthrew the tables; And said unto them that [to those who] 
sold doves, fake these things hence; make not my Father's house a house of mer- 

17 chandise [a market]. And his disciples remembered that it was [is] written, The 

18 zeal of [for] thine house hath eaten me up [will eat me up]. 6 (Ps. Ixix. 9.) Then 
answered the Jews [The Jews therefore answered] and said unto him, What sigrj 

19 shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things ? Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up [again]. 

20 Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this temple in building, and wilt 

21 thou rear [raise] it up in three days ? But he spake oi the temple of his body* 
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22 When therefore he was [had] risen from the dead, his disciples remembered that 
he had said this unto them [omit unto them] ; 7 and they believed the Scripture, and 
the word which Jesus had said [spoken]. 

23 Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover in the feast day [at the feast, h 
rrj iopTrj], many believed in his name [£m<rrsu<ra-j, trusted in his name], when they 

24 saw the miracles [his signs, auroo r d <ny/ts?a] which he did [wrought]. But Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them [oyx teVreuri/ av-oy aurotc;, did not trust himself 

25 to them], because he knew all men, And needed not [had no need] that any [one] 
should testify of [concerning] man; for he [himself, aur<^] knew what was in 
man. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. 12. [avrow after ol aSeX<f>oi, in omitted by B. L., Treg., Westcott and Hort, but supported by K. A. al and retained 
l^r Tischend and Aif. (the latter in brackets). Westcott and ilort bracket kcu oi itadijTM. ai/rov. Ihe l&lse view about the 
a-SeAAoi of Christ may have had some influence on these variations.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 12. [As “brethren” is now almost exclusively used in the spiritual sense, it is better to substitute “brothers,** 
where, as here, kinsmen, i.«., either cousins, or more probably half brothers of Jesus, are intended. In the Scriptures the term 
denotes either (1) actual brotherhood, or (2) kinsmanship (cousins), or (3) common nationality, or (4) friendship and sym- 
pathy. Where there are no obvious objections, the first sense, being the most nitural, must always be preferred, especially 
when the term, as here, occurs In connection with mother. 8eo the Exeq. Notes. —P. S.) 

8 Ver. 12. [The singular Sfittyty (instead of the plural i fifty ay) in A. F. G. was occasioned by the preceding mari/iq and 
the succeeding avifirf.— -P. 8.J 

4 Ver. 15. [The words t a v 4 vpSpara «e a l Tofrs “ the sheep as well as the oxen,’* are merely epexegetlcal of iroi»- 
T 2 $ (masc. on account of /3dac), and imply that the <t>pa.yik\tov was used on the beasts only, although it scared the men away 
likewise. The them and and of the E. V. convey a false impression.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 15.—B. L. X., etc. [Alford, Tregellcsj read: ra Kcptiara [moneys, small change, instead of the singular, rb nipfia 
(text rec., Tlschend). Greek writers generally use the plural. The singular is hero collective.—P. 8.) 

• Ver. 17.—The reading of the Rocepta [*aT^aye| is conformed to the Septuagint. The most important codd., particu¬ 
larly K. A. B. R., besides Orlgen, etc. % read fcara^dycrai [the future, contracted from xaTa^ayifo-erat, will consume, me, in 
the Sept, and the Apocrypha.—P. 8.1 

T Ver. 22.—The addition ainoit b very foebly accredited. [Omitted by all the modem critical ed.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

{The Messianic purification of the temple was 
the first, and, according to the Synoptists (Matth. 
xxi. 12, 18; Mark xi. 15-17; Luke xix. 45, 46), 
also the last public aot of Christ in Jerusalem.* 
It very appropriately opens and closes His la¬ 
bors in the sanctuary of the theocracy. It was 
foretold by the prophet Malachi, jit Iff., that 
immediately after the forerunner the Messiah 
Himself “ shall suddenly come to His temple,” 
for the purpose of cleansing it: “ He shall purify 
the sons of Levi and purge them as gold and sil¬ 
ver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offer¬ 
ing in righteousness.” The gross scandal in the 
Court of the Gentiles represented the general 
profanation and corruption of the theocracy (as 
Tetzel's and Samson's sale of indulgences re¬ 
vealed the secularization of the Latin Church in 
the 16th century). Christ commenced the refor¬ 
mation at the fountain-head, in Jerusalem and 
the temple where it was most needed. The ex¬ 
pulsion was a judicial act of the Lord of the Sab¬ 
bath and the temple. He acted here not simply 
as a prophet or Zealot, but as the Messiah, as 
the Son of God ; and hence calls the temple the 
house of ifw, not our, Father (ver. 16). Some in¬ 
fidels have misrepresented it as an outburst of 
passion and an argument against the sinless per¬ 
fection of Christ. But the result conclusively 
shows that it was an exhibition of superhuman 
power and majesty, which so overawed the pro¬ 
fane traffickers, that, losing sight of their supe¬ 
riority in number and physical strength,, they 

* [The double purgation of the temple is rightly defended 
by all the older commentators, and by Schleiermacher, Ols- 
hausen, Tholuck, Ebrard, Meyer, Lange, Hengstenberg, Go- 
det, Alford. Among those who admit only one, Strauss, 
Bapr and Schenkel defend the report of the 8ynoptists, while 
LUcke, Be Wette, Ew&ld decide in favor of John} 


submitted at once, and without a murmur to the 
well deserved punishment.* Their bad con¬ 
science, which always makes men cowardly, and 
the conceded right of prophets like Elijah, to re¬ 
buke scandulous profanations of religion, would 
not sufficiently account for this complete victory. 
A similar instance is recorded, John xviii. 6, 
where Judas and his band of men and officers 
shrunk back and fell to the ground before the 
defenceless Jesus.—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. After this he went down [*ca- 
r £/??] to Capernaum. —No doubt not directly 
from Cana, but from Nazareth. Not that, as 
Meyer says, the brethren here mentioned were 
not with Him at the wedding (this is not neces¬ 
sarily to be inferred from the silence respecting 
them), but that Nazareth was still the residence 
of Jesus and of the family of Mary, who no doubt 
returned homo before they all went together to 
Capernaum, that they might thence join tho 
nearest festival caravan for Jcrusalem. He went 
down from the hill country towards the sea, on 
the coast of which Capernaum lay. On Caper¬ 
naum, see the Matth. at ch. iv. 18. [Ana. ed. pp. 
90, 91. The question of tho site of Capernaum, 
or properly Kapharnaum (i. e. t the Village of 
Nahum), is still unsettled between the rival 
claims of Tell Bdm (». «., the hill of Nahum) and 
KhCtn («. «., lodging-place) Minyeh (with a near 
fountain oalled Ain-et-Tin y t. e., the spring of the 
fig-tree), two heaps of ruins on the Western 
shore of the sea of Galilee about three miles 
apart. Robinson (Researches II. 403 ff.) and Por¬ 
ter (Handbook of Syria , II. 4251 decide for Kh&n 
Minyeh, but Van de Velde, Ebrard, Thomson, 

* [Hieronymus: Ignntm yuiddam et sidertum radiabat t» 
occtUis tjus et dlvinitatis ntajestas Uuxbat in fads. Comp, the 
remarks of Godet, I. p. 379, who attributes the effect chiefly 
to the imposing majesty of Christ’s appearance, and the irre¬ 
sistible force or Uis consciousness of supernatural power.— 
P. S.J 
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and Dixon, for Tell Hum, at the head of the 
Lake. For this view speaks the similarity of 
name. (Hflra is a mutilated 01713 = vaorp), and 
the fd? greater importance of the ruins. The 
English explorers, Captain Wilson and his asso¬ 
ciates, are reported to have discovered in 18(56, 
among the ruins of Tell Hum, a synagogue of 
elegant architecture dating from a time before 
the Christian era. See, besides Robinson, II. 
406-405, the article Capernaum , by Grove, with 
the additional note of Ilackett, in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary, JL p. 382 ; the Load. Athenaeum , Feb. 24, 
and Mar. 31, 18G6; and an essay of Prof. Eb- 
rard in the Studien and Kritiken , for 1857, Nq. 
IV., pp. 723-740.—P. 8.] 

He. and his mother, and his brothers, 
and his disciples. —The singular Qcaripq) is 
explained by the fact that Jesus was the ^ader 
of the train. That the family had already set¬ 
tled in Capernaum (which, according to Ewald, 
is here stated, according to De Wette presup¬ 
posed), is contradicted by the distinct indica¬ 
tions that this removal did not take place till 
after the return of Jesus from Judea, and His 
appearance in Nazareth (Matth. iv. 13; Luke iv. 
31; Jno. iv. 43); though Meyer maintains that 
there also the removal is neither intimated nor 
supposed. But no doubt the removal had al¬ 
ready been virtually induced by the connection 
with the disciples from .the sea. The brothers 
of Jesus are distinguished from the disciples. 
Even though now His brothers, James, Judas, 
and Simon, had been called to be disciples, 
which is not at all probable, a separate category 
had still to be made, because there were yet Jo¬ 
ses and the sisters, Matth. xiit. 55, 66. And 
that they had already attached themselves to the 
company of Jesus, shows that the usual exagge¬ 
rated and extreme pressing of the statement in 
John vii. 5 is false. See Hengstenberg: Das 
Ecang. Joh. 9 I. p. 149 sqq. 

[The gradual ttansition from Christ’s private 
to His public life is here indicated. At Cana 
and at Capernaum Qis earthly relations are still 
with Him, but in the next verse He appears 
alone with His disciples or spiritual relatives. 
As to the vexed question of the brothers of Je¬ 
sus, I have given my views in full in my German 
work on James 9 the brother of Christ, Berlin, 1842, 
and in a note on Matth. xiii. 55, pp. 256-260. 
Comp, also the notes on Matth. i. 25, and John vii. 
3, 5. Meyer, Godet (I. 368 ff.), and Alford take 
iAthpoi here in the proper sense, as brothers, t. e. f 
sons of Joseph and Mary. Hengstenberg (in 
loc.) revives the R. Catholic cousin-theory which 
dates from Jerome in the 4th century, and owes 
its origin and spread mainly to an ascetic over¬ 
estimate of the perpetual virginity of Mary, as 
expressed in the words of Augustine: Maria ma¬ 
ter esse potuit, mulier esse non poluit. Dr. Lange’s 
hypothesis is an ingenious, but somewhat arti¬ 
ficial modification of this view, and assumes that 
Mary, though in the full sense the wife of Joseph, 
could bear no children after giving birth to the 
Messiah, and that the brethren of the Lord were 
both His cousins (as the sons of Clopas, a brother 
of Joseph, not as the sons of a supposed sister of 
Mary), and His foster-brothers (having been 
adopted, after the death of their father, into the 
holj family). To my mind the only alternative 


lies between the Epiphanian or old Greek view, 
which makes them elder sons of Joseph from a 
former marriage, and the view held by Tertullian 
and Helvidius, that they were younger children 
of Mary and Joseph, and so half-brothers of Jesus. 
Aucicnt tradition favors the former, an unpre¬ 
judiced exegesis the latter view. Prof. J. B. 
Lightfoot, of Cambridge (in a learned excursus 
on Galatians, Lond., 1866, pp. 247-281, where 
much use is made of my book on James), elabo¬ 
rately defends the Epiphanian theory, mainly on 
account of John xix. 26, 27, which he regards as 
conclusive against the Helvidian hypothesis; but 
if this passage is allowed to decide the contro¬ 
versy, it overthrows also the Epiphanian theory. 
It receives its true light from the peculiar inti¬ 
macy of Christ with John, and the fact that His 
brothers were still unbelievers when He entrust¬ 
ed His earthly mother to the care of His bosom 
disciple, who was probably also His cousin ac¬ 
cording to the flesh.—15. S.] 

Not many days. —Depending solely on the 
preparation for the approaching passover, which 
Jesus attended (i company with His disciples, 
v. 23. But that during these few days Jesus 
wrought miracles in Capernaum, must be in¬ 
ferred from Luke iv. 23. 

Ver. 13. And the passover of the Jews 
was at hand. —On the passover see the Matth* 
p. 459. 

And Jesus went up. —Besides the attend¬ 
ance of Jesus at the feast when He was twelve 
years old, mentioned by Luke alone (ch. ii.), and 
the last attendance on the passover in the year 
783, related by all the Evangelists, John gives 
the remaining occasions of this kind. Here the 
first attendance on the passover, in the year 781; 
then a visit to another feast, not named, most 
probably the feast of Purim of 782 [ch. v.] ; then 
the feast of tabernacles [ch. vii.], and the feast 
of the dedication [ch. x. 22], in the same year. 
See the Introduction, { 8. 

Ver. 14. And found in the temple. —In 
tho fore-court of the temple. On the temple and 
the fore-court see the Matth. on ch. xxi. 12 [p. 
375], and Winer, sub. v. Also Braune: Das 
Eoangelium von Jesus Christus , p. 45. The first act 
of the Lord, in the confidential oircle of suscep¬ 
tible disciples, was an act of positive glorifica¬ 
tion, coming into the place of the symbolical pu¬ 
rification ; His second act, in the bosom of the 
corrupted religious life of the people, was sga act 
of negative purification, significant at the same 
time of His glorification. That this deed was 
looked upon by.the better people as a miraculous 
sign also, and that besides this Jesus wrought 
other miracles in Jerusalem, may be inferred 
from ch. iii. 2. But John relates the purging 
of the temple alone as the first characteristic 
work, the signal-miracle of the Lord on His pub- 
lio appearance. To him the first cleansing of 
the temple was more important than the second. 
But the fact that John mentions only this clean¬ 
sing at the opening of the Lord’s official life, and 
the Synoptists mention only the similar act at its 
close, proves nothing against the truth of either 
or both the occurrences. See the Matth. on 
ch. xxi. 

[The market in the Court of the Gentiles (the 
it-u&ev lep6v) was introduced, we know not when, 
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from avaricious motives, in violation of the spirit 
of the law and to the serious injury of public 
worship, though it was no doubt justified or ex¬ 
cused, as a convenience to foreign Jews for the 
purchase of sacrificial beasts, incense, oil, and 
the sacred shekel or double drachma in which 
the temple-tax had to be paid (Ex. xxx. 13). Si¬ 
milar conveniences and nuisances, markets, lot¬ 
teries and fairs, are not seldom found in connec¬ 
tion with Christian churches. The most striking 
analogy is the traffic in indulgences, which made 
the forgiveness of sin an article of merchandise 
and became the occasion (not the cause) of the 
Reformation in Germany and Switzerland.— 
P. S.] 

Ver. 15. He drove all out. —Referring gram¬ 
matically not to the animals, but to the men. 
But He drove the men out by raising the whip 
against their animals; precisely after the ana¬ 
logy of His method with the money-changers, 
whose tables He overthrew. To drive the men 
themselves, by themselves, from the temple, was 
not His design. Grotius: The whip, a symbol 
of the divine wrath.* Meyer rejects all typical 
import. Yet even about the whip of an actual 
ox-driver there is somewhat typical; and the 
whip in the hand of Christ is at least a type of 
the punitive, reformatory office of discipline in 
the theocracy and the church. 

And poured out the money of the ex¬ 
changers, and overthrew, etc . — That is, 
He first dashed upon the tables hither and thither 
and then overturned them. The right of free 
motion in the temple-space, where tables of 
money-changers did not belong. 

Ver. 16. Unto them that sold doves,— 
Because the doves were in baskets, they must be 
carried away (Rosenmiiller, Schweizer). His 
command now sufficed for this, after the dove- 
traders had seen His earnestness. Showing, that 
even the ox-traders also He had not driven out 
with the lash ; and showing likewise that He in¬ 
tended no injury, else He would have let the 
doves go. De Wette: He dealt more gently with 
the dove-merchants, because the doves were 
bought by the poor. Stier: Because He saw in 
the dove the emblem of the Holy Ghost. Both 
groundless. The difference in the mode of ex¬ 
pulsion arises simply from the nature of the ar¬ 
ticles : doves in baskets. That the dove-sellers 
came last, may have been determined by the mo¬ 
desty* of their business, which generally makes 
also modest people. These people were doubt¬ 
less not so much traders properly speaking, as 
they were poor farmers or farmers’ boys. As to 
the doves being emblems, so were also the sheep 
and oxen. 

My Father’s house.— See Luke ii. 49.f The 
temple was still His Father’s house, because He 
was still waiting for the repentance of the people. 
The moment He "takes His departure from the 
temple on account of their obduracy, He calls it: 
Your house, given over to desolation, Matth. 
xxiii. 38. Our Father’s, even a prophet might 


* [So also Godot: a sign of authority and judgment. If 
Christ had intended physical punishment, the instrument 
would have been disproportionate to the end.—P. 8.] 
f [Alford: The coincidence with Luko ii. 49 is remarkable. 
By this expression thus publicly used, our Lord openly an¬ 
nounces Ills Messiahship.—P. 8.] 


perhaps have said ; J/y Father’s, Jesus says in 
the consciousness of His divine dignity and au¬ 
thority, as it were betraying Himself, without 
their understanding immediately the full sense 
of His word. The Pharisees, however, have 
doubtless already reflected upon the word as very 
suspicious (see John x.). 

A house of merchandise. —The term here 
is not so strong as at the second purification. It 
denotes the entire secularization of the system 
of worship. Tho term “den of thieves” [o“£- 
7.uov At/otwu], in Matth. xxi. 13, on fhe contrary, 
denotes the prophet-killing and spirit-killing fa¬ 
naticism, into which this secularization at last 
ran out. 

Ver. 17. And his disciples remembered. 
—Olshausen: After the resurrection. Meyer. 
[Godet, Alford], on the contrary, rightly: At the 
occurrence itself. Tho passage is Ps. lxix. 9, 
(10): “For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up; and the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me.”* Whether the Psalm 
be by David (Tholuck; comp. v. 81; Ps. Ii.), or 
by Jeremiah (Hitzig, see v. 14?), or by some 
other theocratic sufferer, it belongs at all events, 
like Ps. xxii., to that class of typical passages, in 
which the passion of Christ miraculously reflects 
and foreshows itself. Hence also Peter, Acts, i. 
20, applies to Judas the words of v. 25 (“Let 
their habitation be desolate ”), and Paul applies 
the Psalm several times to the conduct of the 
Jews towards Jesus, Rom. xi. 9; xv. 8. When 
Bengel, Olshausen, etc , and Luthardt refer the 
words : hath eaten me up, to the death of Jesus,+ 
and Meyer says, on the contrary, that the word 
is to be understood of the inward attrition of 
zeal (so that the disciples would mean, His zeal 
will yet consume Him from within), we may 
freely march over this difference of schools, and 
suppose (against Meyer) that the disciples, with 
anxious forebodings for the future of Christ, were 
smitten with the remembrance of that passage of 
the Psalm. For it is not necessary to suppose 
they had made out a clear idea of the sense of 
those words; any more than that Mary, with her 
words, meant: “Makewine!” or: “Go home!” 
The school always reaches after fully expressed 
ideas or thoughts; actual life has also vague pre¬ 
sentiments, anxious forebodings, dim, confused 
ideas; that is, life is subject to tbe fundamental 
law of gradual development That the disciples 
did not connect a distinct expectation of the 
death of Jesus with their application of the verse 
of the Psalm to this action of their Lord, is 
proved by ver. 22 ; after Ps. xxii. 6-8, etc ., they 
could not confine their thoughts to an exclusively 
internal self-attrition; probably they did not 
think of it at all in the Old Testament sense, 
though the metaphorical use of itrdkiv is clear, 
and consuming passions too (see Meyer, with a 
reference to Chrysostom, Lampe, Wolf) are not 
wholly excluded. But here for the first time met 
and struck them the conflict of the spirit of 
Christ with the spirit of the people, the terrible 


* [Sept.: v Oti 6 tow oZkov <rov mar 4 ^ ay 4y fit 

(Vulg.: comedit ms), #cai oi wtiSta/iol ruty 6pci£i£or?w» at 
ttr4n«troy eir’ ifi4. —P. 8.] 

f [“ The Kara^aytu' spoken of in that passion Psalm, teas 
the marring and wastiug of tho Sivionr’s frame by Ilia 
zeal for God and God’s Church, which resulted in the butfeU 
lag, the scourging, tho Cross.” - AUonl]. 
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life-staking earnestness in the appearance of 
Christ, which threatened to bring incalculable 
dangers after it. We may no doubt further 
suppose that this remembrance indicates great 
apprehensiveness in the disciples respectiug the 
Lord. Though the future aara^dysrai may occur 
in the sense of the present,* it does not follow 
that, according to Tholuck, it is to* be read ns 
present here. In this case the Evangelist might 
better have used the tcaritpaye of the Septua- 
gint. 

Ver. 18. Then answered the Jews. —’A7re- 
*/k% 7 <xv ovv. Here the Jews already begin to 
appear in opposition to Jesus; accordingly the 
Pharisaic and Judaistic Jews are intended, par¬ 
ticularly the rulers. They regarded the act of 
Christ as a reproach to their religious govern¬ 
ment ; therefore their interruption was an an¬ 
swer. And from their spirit it was to be ex¬ 
pected ; hence ovv. —What sign she west thou 
unto us ? —They did not Bee that the majestic 
and successful act itself was a great moral, theo¬ 
cratic sign, which accredited him; they intended 
therefore a sign after some magical, chiliastio 
sort. It should be noticed that they did not 
venture to dispute the theocratic propriety of the 
act itself. The right of zealotry against theocra¬ 
tic abuses was legalized in the example of Numb, 
xxv. 7 ; yet the prophets were accustomed to 
support great acts of zealotry by special miracu¬ 
lous signs, 1 Kings xviii. 23. The idea of such 
signs, however, particularly of the sign with 
which the Messiah should attest Himself, had 
gradually passed into the magical and monstrous. 
At all events, the challenge of a sign from hea¬ 
ven, Matth. xii. 38; xvi. 1, is hero already put 
forth. 

Ver. 19. Destroy this temple. —[One of 
those paradoxical and mysterious sayings which, 
though not understood at the time, stuck in the 
momory a3 seed thoughts for future sprouting.f 
Comp. Christ’s word on the sign of Jonah, Matth. 
xii. 39, 40, in which He likewise mysteriously 
and typologically predicts His resurrection.— 
p. S.]—This is the sign which He would give 
them. The imperative is permissive. (Glassius: 
ttt Imperat. pro Futuropermissive). J. The Jews took 
the words of Jesus in an entirely literal sense, as 
ver. 20 proves, yet hardly without design. From 
this conception gradually arose the malignant 
perversion, slander, and accusation: This fellow 
said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and 
to build it in three days, Matth. xxvi. 61; Mark 
xiv. 58; comp. Acts vi. 13. This conception 


* fSo also Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Godet, but Meyer con¬ 
tends that xa ra^ayirat («—Kara^ayiprcrcuj is only used in the 
•ease of the future.—P. 8.] 

t [Kenan ( Vie de Jesus, p. 864) can sco in this profound 
enigma of our Lord only “an imprudent word spoken in bad 
humor'* {“ Cn jour sa mauvalse humeur contre It temple 
ini arracha un mot imprudent)" 1 Godet, I. 3b7, well re¬ 
marks : “ La me hode de Jesus est de jeter une inigme et de 
ne reveler la rerite qu'en la voilant sous un divin paradoxes 
qdne pent lire compris qu'en chan yea tit de camr. Cest 
id un secret de la prqfonde p&lagoyie."— t\ S.] 

* [Meyer, with his usual and at times pedantic philological 
strict ne**. takes the imperative Auer are as strictly provota- 
ttm. and explains it from a painful excitement of feeling in 
view of the opposition already manifesting itself. But the 
apporent harshness is softened by the prophetic character 
of the word and the double reference to the temple and the 
per>cn. John xiLL 27. where Christ calls upon Judas to do 
quickly what he intended to do, furnishes a parallel. If 
tho fruit is once matured, it must fall.—P. S.) 


John corrects iu ver. 21: He spake of the 
temple of his body [for His humanity]. Tho 
fathers universally acknowledge this interpreta¬ 
tion. It has been supposed, He pointed to His 
body as He spoke.* Of this there is no indi¬ 
cation. 

Since Herder, Henke, and Faulus, down to 
Liicke [De Weite], Bleek, Ewald (see Meyer, in 
/oc.), it lias been suggested, on tho contrary, that 
John misunderstood the Lord; that Christ spoke 
of the temple as the symbol of the Jewish system 
of religion.f Destroy this edifice of religion, and 
in three days, ». e. f in a short time, proverbially 
(with reference to Hos. vi. 2) represented by 
three days, I will set it up again renewed. 

Kuinoel, Tholuck, Meyer, and many others J 
have maintained the correctness of John’s inter¬ 
pretation. And with all reason; for an error of 
the Apostle and tho whole company of disciples 
in respect to so important a word of the Lord is 
utterly inadmissible (see the several, not abso¬ 
lutely irrefragable arguments in Meyer). { 

A third view adheres to John’s interpreta¬ 
tion, but holds likewise au element of truth in 
the second view, and puts them in connection. 
The temple on Zion was the symbolical dwelling 
of God ; the body of Christ was the real dwelling 
of God [and henco more than tho temple, comp. 
Matth. xii. 6].|| The word of Christ, therefore, 
underneath its immediate reference to tho exter¬ 
nal teuipio, has a deeper meaning: Destroy this 
teinplo and worship, as yo have already begun 
to do by your desecration,—destroy it entirely, 
by putting tho Messiah to death, and in threo 
days I will build it new, t. e., not only rise from 
tho dead, but also by the resurrection establish 
a new theocracy (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ols- 
liausen, Lange, Leben Jesu , I., p. 200; simulta¬ 
neously Ebrard, Kritik , p. 325; later, in similar 
manner, Luthardl).^[ 

• [So Bengel (nutu rpstuve) and Moyer. But in tho fifth 
cd., p. 144, note, M. gives up this reference. Such pointing 
wouid have been the solution of the riddle, contrary to its In¬ 
tention ; but neither tho Jews nor the disciples understood 
Him at the time. Tho Jews on this and the second purgation 
referred rbe vabv tovtov to the temple, ver. 20 ; Matth. xxvi. 
01; xxvii. 40. Meyer now assumes that Christ pointed.to the 
temple (this temple bjforo you), but meant His body as the 
antitype of the temple and tho true dwelling of God, and thus 
put tho image in the place of tho thing typified, “ so dass diese 
scharfen le.bendigen, oh tit A uric gang hingewor/ensn liddsuge 
voie in einem BUderriiihsel fine syinbolisch -prophet ischf. Vttr- 
hrrsagung seiner Aufcrstehung enthaUcn, veit Mdlh. xii. 30; 
9vi. 4.”—P. S.j 

j- (See Heubner, p. 242. Henke was not tho first to take 
this view, but Zinzondorf has it iu bis Hotnik uber die Wun- 
denlibinei , p. 160.) 

1 [Olshuusen, Stier, BrUckncr (versus De Wctte), Alford. 

\ [Meyer, pp. 145-147, raises seven objections against this 
view. It is plainly irreconcilable with apostolic inspiration. 
In ra v Lectures on the (lospel of John, written at Berlin, 1«42, 

I find the remark: “ It involves an immense presumption on 
the part of theologians of the nineteenth century, however re¬ 
spectable, if they imagine that they understand Christ better 
than His favorite disciple and bosom-friend to whom He re¬ 
vealed tho futuro struggles and triumphs of His Kingdom." 
Alford also justly protests against such liberty of interpreta¬ 
tion. For we huve here not a chronological statement, but a 
doctrinal exposition of a most important declaration of Christ. 
—P. 8.] • 

| [Tins idea John expresses in i.<rKi\vtnaev, 1.14 (see notes 
on pp. 71, 73), and Paul when he says that the whole fulness 
of the Godhead dwelled in Christ bodily. Col. ii. 9.— 
P. S.J 

[Comp, also Hengstenlierg, I. 1G5. lie thinks that no 
justice can l>e done to this holy enigma which Christ proposed 
to the Jews, unless we recognize the essential identity of tho 
temple, the appearance of Christ in the flesh and the charch 
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This combination is supported (1) by the actual 
connection. The crucifixion of Christ was the 
desecration, the spiritual dissolution of the tem¬ 
ple, which must be followed by its outward de¬ 
struction (see Matth. xxiii. 38; xxvii. 51), be¬ 
cause the body of Christ was the real temple of 
God. (2) Christ, on this account, has repeatedly 
represented His death and resurrection as the 
one great sign which was to be given to the Jews 
instead of the required sign from heaven (John 
iii. 14; Matth. xii. 89; xvi. 4), and this sign too 
always connected with an auteoedent Old Tes¬ 
tament type. (3) A word concerning His death, 
without connection with an intelligible figure, 
would have assuredly been as yet wholly unin¬ 
telligible to the Jews. (4) John gave the inmost 
and ultimate significance of the expression of 
Christ for the sole reason, that it was the main 
matter, and that the figurative sense was self- 
evident. (5) In Matth. xxvi. 61 Christ puts in 
the true explanation, ver. 64, immediately upon 
the false interpretation, besides perversion, of 
His utterance. 

In three days, a round number, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 12; see the Matth. on chap. xii. 40, p. 
226. 

I will raise it up (again).—“It is only ap¬ 
parently contrary to John’s explanation, that 
Christ, according to the New Testament doctrine, 
did not raise Himself, but was raised by the Fa¬ 
ther.” Meyer. And besides, the resurrection of 
Jesus was in one view as much ‘His own act 
[John x. 18; Rev. v. 6], as, in another view, the 
act of His Father, especially in its results, 1 Cor. 
xv. 67; Eph. iv. 8. That Jesus was already fa¬ 
miliar with the thought of His death, appears 
from the conversation which soon followed, John 
iii. 14. The explanation of Athanasius, quoted 
by Tholuck, is an ingenious modified form of our 
third: With the putting to death of the body of 
Christ the Jewish system of types and shadows 
also is dissolved, and the real church thereby 
(by means of the resurrection) established. 

Vcr. 20. Then eaid the Jews. —With an 
ovv; it was to be expected that they would finish 
their malicious misunderstanding consistently.— 
Forty and six years. —They mean the reno¬ 
vation and enlargement of the temple of Zerub- 
babel, which begun in the eighteenth year of 
Herod’s reign, 20 B. C. (Joseph. Antiq. XV. 11, 
1), and was finished under Herod Agrippa II. in 
A. D. 64 (Joseph. Antiq. XX. 9, 7). According 
to Wieseler, it appears, therefore, that in this 
computation of forty-six years since the work was 
begun, the passover of the year 781 is the occa¬ 
sion on which it is made ( Chronol. Synopa. p. 106). 

Ver. 21. The temple of his body.—Genitiv. 
Apposit. 

Ver. 22. His disciples remembered that 
he had said this. —This remembrance does not 
exclude former remindings; but the right re- 

of the N. T. lie explain*: “ If ye once destroy the temple of 
my body, and with it this external temple, the symbol and 
pledgo of the kingdom of Qotl among you. I shall’rebuild in 
three days the temple of My body and with it at the same time 
<he substance of the eternal temple, tho kingdom of God.” 
The crucifixion of Christ involved as a necessary consequence 
thh detraction of the temple and the 0.T. worship; the re 
surroction of Christ the creation of the Christian church, and 
worship, of which the temple was the type and shadow. Go¬ 
dot explains: “Destroy this your temple, by killing Me. the 
Messiah.” —P. 8.] 


membrance came now with the right understand¬ 
ing of it. [Remarks like this impress upon the 
reports of the discourses of Christ the stamp of 
historical fidelity. A later falsifier would have 
made the reference to the resurrection much 
plainer.—P. S.] —And they believed the 
Soriptnre. —[Faith in Christ is the key to the 
understanding of the Scriptures of the O. T.; 
comp. vii. 38, 42; X. 35; xiii. 18. The singular 
r y ypa$y indicates the unity and harmony of the 
canonical books from Genesis to Malachi, which, 
considering the great number of authors, the 
long period of time, and the variety of circum¬ 
stances in and under which they were composed, 
is a strong evidence of their divine origin.—P. S.] 
Comp. Luke xxiv. 26: “ Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things,” etc. As they now found 
the death of Christ foretold in the Old Testament, 
they found also His glorification, which in¬ 
cluded His resurrection, Ps. xvi. 10; comp. Acts 
ii. 27; xiii. 35; 1 Pet. iii. 19; Ps. lxviii. 18; 
comp. Eph. iv. 8; Is. liii. 7; comp. Acts viii. 35. 

[Alford: “At first sight it appears difficult to 
fix on any passage in which the resurrection 
is directly announced: but with the deeper un¬ 
derstanding of the Scriptures which the Holy 
Spirit gave to the Apostles and still gives to tho 
Christian church, such prophecies as that in Ps. 
xvi. are recognized as belonging to Him in whom 
alone they are properly fulfilled: see also Hosea 
vi. 2.” This is not satisfactory. The O. T. in¬ 
deed does not expressly prophesy the resurrec¬ 
tion, as a separate fact, but very often the exalta¬ 
tion and glorification of the Messiah after His 
humiliation and suffering, and this implies the 
resurrection, as tho intervening link or the be¬ 
ginning of the exaltation itself. Hence we may 
count here in a wider sense, with Hengstenberg 
(I. 171), the prophecy of Shilo as a ruler, Gen. 
xlix. 10; Ps. cx., where the Messiah is repre¬ 
sented as sitting at the right of God and ruling 
over all His enemies; Dan. vii. 13, 14, where He 
appears at the head of a universal Kingdom; 
Isa. liii., where, after His atoning death, He is 
raised to great glory; Zecfai. ix. 9, 10, where 
Zion’s King appears first lowly and riding upon 
an ass, yea, as dying (comp. xii. 10; xiii. 7), but 
afterwards speaking peace to tho heathen and 
having dominion from sea to sea and from the 
river to the ends of the earth; comp, also Isa. 
ix.; xi.; Mich, v.; Ps. xvi. It is quite in keep¬ 
ing with the character of prophecy to behold tho 
various stages of the exaltation as one continuous 
panorama. It is under this view that the Scrip¬ 
ture of the 0. T. is said to have foretold the re¬ 
surrection; Luke xxiv. 26 (“to enter into His 
glory ”); John xx. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 4; l Pet. i. 11 
(“the Bufferings of Christ and the glory that 
eftiould follow ”).—P. S.] 

Ver. 23. Now when he was in Jerusalem 
at the passover. —The Evangelist thus distin¬ 
guishes the stay of Jesus in Jerusalem during 
the passover from His first appearance there.— 
On the feast. —Meyer justly says, this ad¬ 
dition is not intended to explain the term pass- 
over for Greek readers; that must have been 
done by ver. 13. The expression signifies par¬ 
ticipation in the celebration of the foast. We 
suppose the feast days themselves are set off 
against the day of His entrance. On the day ol 
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the symbolical castigation He wrought other mi¬ 
racles, probably miracles of healing; and the 
first surprise of the Jews was followed by a 
demonstration of faith on the part of many at- 
tendants of the feast. The signs.—Evidently 
implying a multiplicity of signs, and such as 
determined those people to believe. He must 
therefore have done many miracles in Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Ver. 24. Did not commit himself unto 
them. —The second Triareueiv kavrdv is evidently 
connected with the first iriorevetv. He believed not 
in their believing, to such a degree as to commit 
or deliver up Himself to them. Various 
interpretations: (1) He withheld His doctrine 
(Chrysostom, Kumoel); (2) He did not yield 
Himself to personal intercourse with them 
(Meyer). Without doubt simply: Ho did not 
yet entrust Himself to them as the Messiah, did 
not offer Himself as the Messiah, though they 
seemed inclined to recognize Him as such. It is 
the Lord's determination, not to appear publicly 
under the title of Messiah; and He follows 
it henceforth till the triumphal entry into Jeru¬ 
salem ; in full accordance with Matth. iv. 1-11. 

Because he. —He Himself, in distinction 
from indirect knowledge through others. How 
He knew them all, is in port shown by what has 
preceded. He knew in general that the secular 
spirit predominated in them; but He also saw 
through each one, as He met him, with a divine 
physiognomic discernment. In both cases is in¬ 
tended not Only the general prophetic illumina¬ 
tion, but the penetrating spiritual eye of the 
God-Man. 

Ver. 25. And needed not.—Explanatory 
of avrds in the previous clause.—Of man.—Of 
man as to his sinful nature in general, and of 
man in particular, as He encountered each indi¬ 
vidual.—Por he knew.—The positive expres¬ 
sion for : He needed not .—What was in man. 
—Not only the special, miraculous, physiogno¬ 
mic knowledge (Meyer cites ch. i. 48; iv. 18; 
vi. 61, 04 ; xi. 4, 14; xiii. 11; xxi. 17), but also 
the general knowledge of the constitution of hu¬ 
man nature (John iii.), of the order of the uni¬ 
verse (xix. 11), and of the situation of the Jew¬ 
ish people in particular. Result: In the fami¬ 
liar circle of His disciples Jesus manifested His 
glory; in public He preserved His mysterious 
anonymousness as to the Messianic office. 

[Christ knows us better than we know our¬ 
selves. He sees the end from the beginning, we 
the beginning from the end. He, says Calvin, 
knows the roots of the tree, wo know the tree 
only by its fruits.—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The different meanings of the two purifications 
of the tempU. According to Meyer, no essential 
difference should be perceived between the two 
acts. Yet the difference between the expres¬ 
sions “house of merchandize”' in John, and 
“den of thieves ” in the Synoptists, “ the house 
of My Father” ,(6 olxoc tov narp6$ pov) in John, 
and ** My house ” (4 oIk6q port) in the Synoptists, 
as well as the greater rigor in the second case as 
described by Mark (not suffering any man to 
carry any vessel through Che temple), is plain 


enough. According to Hofmann, Lichtenstein, 
and Luthardt, Christ in the Synoptists appears 
as a prophet to protect the place of prayer, in 
John as the Son to execute His domestic right. 
BuL this would lead to an entire reversal of the 
order of things in the self-manifestation of tho 
Lord. Tho case is just the reverse. Christ per¬ 
formed the first cleansing of the temple, as an 
anonymous prophet in the right of zealotism and 
the right of a prophet (see the Matth. on xxi. 12, 
p. 3761; the second, as the Lord of the temple, 
publicly introduced by the people to tho holy 
city and temple as the Messiah. 

2. The body of Christ , the most real temple of 
God . The crucifixion, the destruction of the 
temple in the strictest sense (Rom. ii. 22); the 
resurrection, the building of tne eternal temple. 
Meaning of the sign: He who builds the eternal, 
essential temple, has power also to purge the 
symbolical. The truth, that Christ is perpetu¬ 
ally building greater, more glorious the temple 
of God, which the sin of man demolishes. Tho 
centre of this truth is the death and resurrection 
of Christ; its first tokens, the fall of Adam and the 
first promise (the protevangelium), the flood and 
the rain-bow, etc.; its unfolding, the destruction 
of the theocracy and temple in Jerusalem, the 
rise of the church, the ruin of the mediaeval 
church by the hierarchy, and its rebuilding in 
the Reformation, tho inducing of the judgment 
of the world by anti-christianity, and tho erec¬ 
tion of a new heavens and a new earth. Tho 
wedding at Cana before tho purification of the 
templo, the token of the transfiguration of the 
world before tho judgment of the world. 

3. The first and second purifications of the temple : 
when once tho temple is made a house of mer¬ 
chandize (John ii.), it has also become in effect 
a den of robbers or of murderers, Matth. xxi. 
First the selling of indulgences, then persecution 
and reformation. 

4. Christ entrusts Himself to no one in Jeru¬ 
salem ; «. Ho does not as yet come on tho 
stage in His offico as Messiah. Comp, the Com . 
on Matth . on ch. iv. 

5. The supernatural knowledge of Christy the 
source of His miracles of knowledge, and in fact 
everywhere divine-human; «. *., on the one hand 
not merely divine, nor on the other merely hu¬ 
man, but both at once; divinely immediate, hu¬ 
manly exercised through means and organs. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See Comm, on Matthew y on ch. xxi. 12-22, p. 
877; Mark , on ch. xi. 12-20; Luke y on ch. xix. 
41-48.—The visit of Jesus the youth to tho tem¬ 
ple, and the visit of the man matured for the exe¬ 
cution of His Messianic office.—The first, se¬ 
cond, aud last solemn appearance of Jesus in the 
temple (the last, Matth. xxi.—xxiii.l.—As the 
crucifixion of Christ completed the desecration 
of the temple, se the resurrection of Christ com¬ 
pleted the restoration of the temple.—Out of IIIs^ 
word of holiest zeal for the temple, they made a 
word of blasphemy and deadly sin against the 
temple.—The purification of the temple, the per¬ 
petual charter of reformation.—What sign shew- 
est thou, etc . f The spiritual blindness which 
demands a sensible sign for the holiest sign of 
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the Spirit.—How Judaism, by overdoing itself, 
falls back into heathenism, in asking a sign for 
the sense, when the sign of the Spirit gloriously 
stands forth.—So also the Judaism of legality in 
Christendom.—The scourge in the hand of Jesus, 
or the anger of personal gentleness itself. (1) 
The overpowering sign of the highest zeal 
(against sin); (2) the humbling sign of the high¬ 
est majesty (against frivolity); (3) the ocular 
sign of the highest assurance (against doubt).— 
The Old Testament spirit in wnich the disciples 
viewed the matter, indicated by their word: 
The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up; the 
New Testament watchword of Jesus: My meat is 
to do the will, etc. f John iv. 84.—To the temple 
of a Herod the hierarchs had even a right; in 
the temple of Christ they found themselves ut¬ 
terly out of place.—The token which Christ gives 
the Jews for the truth of nis divine mission.— 
This token, the token also of reformation: Com¬ 
mit the utmost abominations in the temple, the 
more gloriously will the ruined temple bo re¬ 
stored!—The conduct of the Jews on Christ’s 
purifying of the temple, in its permanent import. 
—The destroyers of the temple would be its re¬ 
storers, and the restorers must pass for destroy¬ 
ers.—From this first day of the public appear¬ 
ance of Christ, enmity calumniously laid up the 
word, which was to bring it to naught.—The 
Lord’s great word concerning nis end, at the be¬ 
ginning of His career.—The subsequent remem¬ 
brance of Christ’s words by Ilis’cncmies, and the 
subsequent remembrance of them by His friends. 
—When He was at Jerusalem, many believed on 
Him; or, (1) festival believers, believers of fes¬ 
tival seasons when things go grandly in the 
church; (2) yet festival times, also true birth¬ 
days of faitli.—But Jesus did not commit Him¬ 
self to them; or, secret disciples, and a secret 
Saviour (anonymous believers, and an anony¬ 
mous Christ).—Christ, the knower of hearts.— 
The first sign of Christ in the pious house, and 
His first sign in the impious church.—The trans¬ 
formation of water into wine, and of the driver’s 
whip into a beneficent sceptre (in contrast with 
those who have turned the sceptre into a whip). 
—Christ and the hierarchs with reference to the 
temple of God: (1) Ho purifies and sanctifies it, 
they would make its desecrated condition its ho¬ 
liness; (2) He gives a moral and religious sign 
of the Spirit, they demand a magical, sensuous 
sign to accredit it; (3) He gives them for a sign 
the prophecy that they will kill Him, and they 
make of it a mortal charge against Him; (4) lie 
announces to them a new supernatural temple, 
and they harden themselves in their old system 
to their judgment.—The first public Easter festi¬ 
val of Jesus, a foretokening of His future aud 
eternal Easter.—Christ’s observance of the pre¬ 
scribed feasts the dawn of the free festivity of 
the gospel.—Christ at the feast: (1) As an Is¬ 
raelite, in the spirit of the patriarchs ; (2) as a 
Jew, according to the law of Moses; (3) as a 
• prophet, after the manner of the prophets (my 
Father’s house not a house of merchandize, the 
court of the Gentiles not a cattle-market); (4) 
as the Christ, introducing ai\d indicating the 
course of His life and work.—Holy zeal and un¬ 
holy zeal in contrast in the purification of the 
.temple.—The open, noble indignation of Jesus, 


and the impure malicious reserve of His oppo¬ 
nents.—Jesus, here as in Cana, a man, and a sin¬ 
less man.—The keeping holy the temple: (1) 
The house of God; (2) the body; (3) the churclu 
The rising of the divine above the corruption 
and ruin of the human ; the eternal divine token 
thereof, the luminous centre of all divine signs: 
the resurrection of Christ from the death of the 
cross. 

Starke : Majus : Though the word and 
works of God are not bound to place, yet it is 
right, after the example of Christ, to observe pro¬ 
prieties of place and time.— Osiander: Christ, 
the Lord of the law, submitted Himself to it, that 
He might redeem men from it.— Cramer : Christ, 
not a secular king, but Lord of the temple; there¬ 
fore He comes into the temple, and there begins 
His public function, Hag. ii. 8, 18.— Hedinger: 
What has the abomination of usury to do in the 
temple of God? What the indulgence-monger in 
the sanctuary ?—Ah, our churches to this day 
are sufficiently profaned by sinful garrulity, 
proud display of dress, etc. (even by unsancti¬ 
fied discourses).— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The abuses 
which have crept into the church must be 
scourged and banished. How much more must 
traditional abuses call forth our zeal! Hos. xii. 
8; Zech. xiv. 21.—It is incumbent on all Chris¬ 
tians, particularly on ministers, to be zealous 
for the house of God ; yet should every one take 
good heed lest it be not according to knowledge. 
—OSiander : He who diligently pursues his call¬ 
ing, may fear no danger. The protection of God 
will be with him.— Majus : The works of God 
need no miraculous attestation. They shine so 
brightly upon the eye, that God and His divino 

glory may bo sufficiently recognized in them._ 

Hedinqer: Unbelief demands miracles and 
signs.—Z eisius : Where we have to do with false, 
malicious men, wo are not called upon to make 
the truth so clear and bright, to their greater 

condemnation (dark words for dark men)._A 

mind occupied only with the earthly, cannot per¬ 
ceive the mysteries of God.—Instruction often 
serves more for others in the future, than for 
those to whom it is given at the time.— Ibid: 
Fulfilment yields the best interpretation.—Q ues- 
nel: Truth brings forth its fruits in their sea¬ 
son.— Ibid. : Christian prudence requires that we 
do not lightly judge and condemn any, yet that 
we do not easily trust ourselves to any who pre¬ 
sent a good appearance. 

Gerlach: “As Christ’s kingdom is not a 
sword, how is it that He deals so hardly and 
harshly here with the priests of the temple, and 
concerns Himself with what properly belongs to 
the secular power? Because the Lord at that 
time stood between the Old Testament and the 
New, between what Moses had established in Is¬ 
rael, and what Christ was to establish after His 
death through His Holy Spirit and the preaching 
of the gospel; and He shows thereby that He is 
a Lord who holds both dispensations in His 
hand ” (Luther).—Lisco: A picture of the re¬ 
formation of a temple-desecration which had 
arisen from an abuse of Deut. xiv. 24-26. _Heub¬ 

ner: How much is contained in completely 
trusting one !—We must judge not, yet not has¬ 
tily open and surrender ourselves to any. The 
more perfect and noble a man is, the more trne 
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and open (and yet the more is he, again, a high¬ 
er mystery).— Schleierxagher : What a zeal 
for His Father’s house did the Lord Himself 
sanctify, in doing that!—But there afterwards 
Came a time, when even the Christian church 
was a house of merchandize.—Then He again 
gathered a whip; Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and 
all the reformers.—It waq not the whip that ef¬ 
fected what the Redeemer did, but the spiritual 
power, of which that was only a sign and seal.— 
Our failure to act in many cases as the Redeemer 
acted here, is the cause of many evils in the 
Christian church and in all human affairs. That 
one is always putting upon another the perform¬ 
ance of works well-pleasing to God, and no one 
maintains a fresh and free consciousness of the 
power which God the Lord has given him, and 
does all he can do to promote truth and good¬ 
ness and prevent wickedness,—-this is the reason 
why so many disorders are daily renewed in the 


smaller and larger relations of men. —Bksser: 
The Saviour (because they stifle the voice of con¬ 
science! draws back from them, and veils in a 
holy riddle the sign which they demand, and 
which was iutended to be given them as the sign 
of all signs, the proper sign of Christ.—From 
every defeat a victory unfolds to the church 
from every shame a glory.— When therefore He 
was risen , etc. Chemnitz presents the disciples, in 
their relation to the discourse of Jesus to them, 
as an example for all Bible-readers: They should 
not at once despise and reject everything in the 
Holy Scriptures which they cannot at first glance 
understand; nor must they despair of under¬ 
standing, if they cannot at once penetrate the 
deep mysteries of the word. For the Spirit of 
knowledge leads us into the truth by degrees.— 
Christ’s power of trying spirits (Isa. xi. 8* 
comp, with 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Tim. v. 22). 


y. 


JE8U9 131 JERUSALEM, AND NICODEMUS AS A WITNESS OP THE FIRST POWERFUL IMPRESSION OP JESUS 
UPON THE PHARISEES. THE CONVERSATION OF CHRIST WITH NICODEMU9 BY NIGHT CONCERNING 
THE HEAVENLY BIRTH AS THE CONDITION OF ENTRANCE INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD. SYMBOLISM 
OF WATER, WIND, AND THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

Chap. III. 1-21. 

(Chap. iii. 1-15, Gospel for Trinity Sunday; 16-21, Gospel for 2nd Pentecost). 

1 [But] 1 there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: 

2 The same came to Jesus [him] 2 by night, and said unto him, Rabbi [Master], we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these miracles 

3 that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, Ve¬ 
rily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born* again [from above] 4 he cannot 

4 see the kingdom of God. 5 Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be bom 
when he is old ? can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be born ? 

5 Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and of the [ omit of the]* Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God [of hea- 

6 ven]. 7 That which is [hath been] born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 

7 [hath been] bom of the Spirit* is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 

8 must be born again [from above]. The wind 9 bloweth where it listeth [will], and 

thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell [knowestnot, oux whence it 

eometh, and 10 whither it goeth; so is [it with ] every one that is [hath been] born 

9 of the Spirit Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can these things be? 

10 Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou a master [the teacher, 6 dcdd<rxaXo$‘] of 
Israel, and knowest not these things ? 

11 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know [that which we know] 
and testify that [which] we have soen ; and ye receive not our witness [testimony]. 

12 If I have told you earthlv [human] things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe. 

13 if I tell you of [ omit of] heavenly [divine] things? 11 And no man hath ascendecU 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man which 

14 [who] is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness [made it 
a high signal for the surrounding wilderness], even so must the Son of man be lifted 

15 up: That whosoever believeth in him 12 should [may] not perish, but [omit not pe¬ 
rish but] 18 have eternal life. 
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16 For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 

17 believeth in him should [might] not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn [judge] 14 the world; but that the 

18 world through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is not condemned 
[judged]; but he that believeth not is condemned [hath been judged] already, be- 

19 cause he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this 
is the condemnation [judgment] that [the] 14 light is come into the world, and men 

23 loved [the] darkness rather than [the] light, because their deeds were evil. 14 For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh [and cometh not] to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved [detested, discovered, shown to be punish- 

21 able]. But he that doeth [the] truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest, that [for] 17 they are wrought in God. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Yct. 1. 'H afW to imply that Nicodomns was not one of those to whom Christ did not trust Himself, U. 24 • 

for IIp o|**ne<l to Jnm th*- pr-»f-*UM 1 -,t of tho kingdom or' God. It may he, however, merely continuative — and.—P. gj 

* Ver. 2.— The H«*< cpt.t reads vpov t'ov ’Iiproi/r, against which there are decisive authorities, particularly A. B. 

ginning of a section und a le-e* ui.” Meyer. a « 

* Ver. 3. [y<vrd~ mean* usually to beget (of the Father), Matth. I. 2ff. and often; hence b ytrvjtras, the father* rarely 

to bear, to bring forth (of the mother), as Luke i. 67. God or tho Holy Spirit produces the higher spiritual life; hence bo- 
gotten from aV/tv, would perliajn belter express the idea; comp. i. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 13; Phllem. 10: 1 John ii 29 • iiL 9 • ir 7 • 
r. 1,4,18; Ueb. L5; v. 5.—P. S.J * * ' 1 

♦Ver. 3. [arshr, reverse of KartoBey, and equivalent to 4k row ovparov, from heaven, iiL 31; xix. 11, 23; 

Matth. xxvii. 51: Mark it. 3?; Jam^s 1.17; iii. 13,17, or 4k Btov,from God, comp. John i. 13; 4k tov jtvwv/uuxtov, lii. 6, 9, 
which may lie taken as tli<* true explication. If tho temporal sense bo preferred (in which Nicodemus misunderstands 
ver. 4>; comp. Luke i. 3; G.il. iv. 9, it should be rendered anew, afresh (from the root, entirely new) rather than again. Tyn- 
dib*: Loren anew* ; Cranmer : Loren from abo tv*; Geneva: begotten againe ; liheims: borne againe; Conant: bom again ; 
Alford: born anew, with a m irgi ml note : or, from above ; Young: from above; Vulg.: rtnatus fuerit dauto ; Luth.: twi 
near,m geboren werde ; Ewahl: i-on vorne an (i.e , gam ron neuem) aeb. wird. See the Exegesis.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 3, [fracriheia too Btov only hero and ver. 5 in John, but in xviii. 36 Christ speaks of His kingdom. The Synoptists 
use for it more fre jueutly the term par. rmtv o vpavitv, which John never employs unless it be fp ver. 5. (See note 7 be¬ 
low.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 6. [The alienee of the article both before viarov and irvev^arov should be noticed. It gives to tho two agents a 
generic character, and favors a more comprehensive interpretation of water than that which confines it to a particular kind 
of baptism, Jewish, Johannean, or Christian. See Exeg. Notes.—P. S.J 

7 Ver. 5. [Instead of the text. rec. p a<r. row Beov, which Is retained by Tregellea, Alford, Westcott and Hort, and 
others, Tischendorf (ed. viii.) raids Par. tuv ovpavutv on the authority of M 1 and tho still older Euseb., Orig., Hippol., 
Iren., and Just. M. Irenmui (Frugm. 35) quotas tho passago literally thus: k aBiot xai b xvotot ifa, ear pr) rtc, k. t. A., t. 
fiiur.Tiiv ovpaviav. Justin M. (middle of tho 2d cent.), Apol. I. c. 51 (ed. Otto, I, p. 144), cites less accurately from m«- 
mory: Kai yAp o xpiorbs ebrev. w Av yh avayevyifO^re (instead of iav yj tic ytvvrflp), ov /a9| eioiXBrjre (instead of ov bvva- 
rai eiotABeir) «is rijr /3a<riA<iav tu v ov par it v. Chrysostom also, in his homilies on John Hi, reads several times {bur. 
t£»v ovpaviov. Tho change from this into th** receive*! reading may bo'traced to a desire to conform to ver. 3. — P. 8.J 

* Ver. 6. [Here and in ver. 8 tho article is used before nvevyaros, and of courso should be retained in the translation 
—P. S.J 

* Ver. 8. [The double moaning of the Greek irvejy* and tho Hebrow nil* *>ind and spirit , suggested this analogy. 
—V. 8.1 

io Ver. 8.—Lachmnnn: 1) wov, or where, according to A., the Vulgate, and other versions, Armenian, Artibic, Syriac, and 
several of the fathers. Tho «ai. therefor*, aro<j probably from the need of a proverbial form of tho sentence. [The usual 
reading * ai nov, and where (whither), is retained by Treg., Alf., Tischopd. on tho authority of K. B. L. T., etc n also Ignatius 
Ad Pfiilad. c. 7 — P. S.J 

n Ver. 12. [Literally th* earthly thin*n »—the heavenly things: ra irriweia —ra ewcntpavia. —P. S.J 1* 4 

1* Ver. 13.—Lachmmn: *V avriv, according to Col. A.; Tischendorf: 4v avrtf, according to Cod. B.and others. Theo- 
dorct and Coi. L. read 4n' avry; Meyer is for 4v avrZ , and proposes to connect this with i\ tj. Against this is the parallel 
v. 16. Probably tha ab?vo variations are efforts of tho catholic spirit to sharpen tho idea of faith; «iv avrov being a more ge¬ 
neral conception. 

w Ver. 13 —Mi «AA’ Is wanting In f KJ B. L. J., and many others. It Is omitted by Tischendorf [Treg, Alf.J, 

and put in brackets by Loclimann. It has probably been taken from ver. 16. 

1* Ver. 17. (KpiVsiv, tnju'lgt, isu-ied, not Karaxpivnv, to condemn, here and ver. 18, and i) xpiott, ver. 19. The B. V. is not 
consistent in the rendering of xpivtiv, xpLya and wpi<rif, using alternately to judge, to condemn, to damn, yet in the great 
majority of cases to jtulge . Karaxpiyeiv is seventeen times translated to condemn, twice to damn. —P. S.J 

i* Ver. 19. [t 5 the true personal Light, Christ, comp. i. 4, 5, 8,9. The importance of the definite article is obvious. 
The E. V. refciin<*d it in ver. 20, but dropped it here—one of its innumerable inconsistencies.—P. S.J 

M Ver. 19.—The order: awrie irovrjoa. [instead of ironjpA avrwej. 

ft Ver. 21. [gn assigns tho reason for tho preceding intention. Sco Exeg .—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[This is one of the richest tind most import¬ 
ant sections of the Bible. The sixteenth verse 
alone contains the whole gospel in a nutshejl, or 
♦* the Bible in miniature,’* and is worth more 
than all tho wisdom of the world. Th© infinite 
love of the Father, tho mission of His Son, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, tho lost condition of 
man, the necessity of anew birth from above, 
faith in Christ as a condition of salvation, the 
kingdom of God, eternal life—all those funda¬ 


mental doctrines are set forth by tho unerring 
mouth of*our Lord in this interview with a timid, 
yet earnest and anxious inquirer. The central 
idea of the passage is the new birth, which im¬ 
plies the total depravity of man and the work of 
divine grace. This great doctrino stands in the 
proper plaop at the beginning of Christ’s mtnis- 

tr y* 

The first miracle of Christ was a miracle of 
transformation, His first public act in Jerusalem 
an act of reformation, His first discourse a dis¬ 
course on regeneration. He is not satisfied with 
mere improvements of the old, but demands a 
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new life, lays a new foundation. True religion 
in the soul begins with a personal conviction of 
sin and guilt, and of the necessity of a radical 
change. Without such a conviction all efforts 
to convert a man are in vain. The night dis¬ 
course with Nicodemus is the locus classicus on 
the new birth, a9 the indispensable condition of 
admission into the kingdom of God. It occu¬ 
pies a position in the Gospel of John, similar to 
that which the Sermon on the Mount does in the 
Gospel of Matthew. 

It is characteristic of the idealism and mysti¬ 
cism of John that in his Gospel he gives no ac¬ 
count of the institution of the church* and the 
sacraments. But, anticipating the visible rite, 
he presents in ch. iii. the idea of the new birth, 
which is symbolized in Christian baptism, to¬ 
gether with the idea of “ the kingdom of God,” 
which is the internal and abiding essence of the 
church. So in ch. vi. he gives the general idea 
of vital union with Christ, which underlies the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

According to the Synoptists, Christ began 
His public ministry by preaching to the peo¬ 
ple : “ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom 
of God is at hand; repent ye (ohange your 
mind, [UTavociTe), and believe in the gospel” 
(Mark i. 15). According to John, He made, at 
the outset of His ministry, the same demand, 
first indirectly, and then directly (del vfi d f, ver. 
7), upon an individual, a man circumcised, or¬ 
thodox, honest, unblemished, yea, of the highest 
rank, a member of the Supreme Council of the 
theocracy, even favorably disposed to Christ and 
almost ready to accept Him as the Messiah, in a 
word, a man endowed with every personal and 
official claim to membership of the Messianic 
kingdom, yet lacking one fundamental condition: 
a new birth from above. Christ answers not so 
much to the words, as to the thoughts of Nico¬ 
demus, penetrating his heart to the very core 
(ii. 25). With historical faithfulness, John does 
not state the result of the conversation, because 
it did not appear at once, but some time after¬ 
wards (vii. 50; xix. 39). 

Regeneration (dvayiwrjrnc;, iraXiyyeveo'ia) is, a 
creative act of God the Holy Spirit, whereby a 
new spiritual l^e from above is implanted in 
man, through the means of grace, especially the 
preaching of the gospel; like the natural birth, it 
can occur but once. Conversion ( fierdvom , which 
must not be confounded with regeneration) is 
the corresponding subjective change of heart, 
whereby man, under the influence of the Spirit, 
in conscious repentance and faith, turns from 
the service of sin to the service of God; this may 
he repeated after a relapse. Regeneration, as to 
its origin and mode of operation, is a mystery 
like the natural generation and birth, but a mys¬ 
tery manifest in its effects to all who have spi¬ 
ritual eyes to see; it meets us as a fact in every 
true Christian, or child of God, who is as sure 
of the higher life of Christ in his own soul as he 
is of his natural existence. The difficulties in 


* [The term tKK\yf<ria never occurs in John’s Gospel and 
firet'Kpistle, though repeatedly in his third Epistle, and in 
the Apocalypse. In the Gospel and first Epistle tho ideal 
side of the church prevails, in tho Apocalypse the real, em¬ 
pirical, because it is there represented in its historical conflict 
with the powers of darkness.] 


the exposition of this passage are mainly dogma¬ 
tical, and arise from the relation of regeneration 
to baptism, viz., Whether wattr means baptism at 
all, and, if so, whether it refers to John’s bap¬ 
tism, or the baptism of the disciples of Jesus, or, 
by anticipation, to Christian baptism (which did 
not appear till the day of Pentecost), or the ge¬ 
neral idea of baptism in its various forms as a 
historic preparation for Christian discipleship; 
and also from the question as to the necessity of 
baptism for salvation. These difficulties are 
fully discussed below.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. There was a man. —An important 
incident of the residence of Jesus in Jerusalem, 
exemplifying what has just been said, and in¬ 
troduced with the continuative 6k. [Comp, how¬ 
ever, Text Note 1.—P. S.] Luck© [and Godet] : 
An example of the higher knowledge just men¬ 
tioned ; Tholuck: Of the weak faith just men¬ 
tioned;* Do Wette: A proof of vers. 23-25 ; 
Luthardt: Transition from the people to an 
individual; Ewald: Nicodemus an exception; 
Strauss: Added through desire to show a be¬ 
liever from the cultivated world; Baur: Nico¬ 
demus a typical figure: outwardly believing, in¬ 
wardly unbelieving Judaism. (On the contrary 
Lutbardt: He is in facta genuine disciple in 
disguise, see Tholuck.) The views of Liicke and 
Tholuck d6 not exclude, but meet iu, that of Do 
Wette. An example, that is to say, at once of 
the weak faith to which Jesus cannot entrust 
Himself, and of His power to discern it. Yet 
John has especially selected this incident also on 
account of its great didactic importance, and as 
an example of the enthusiasm which Jesus at 
first awakened, extending even into the circle of 
the Pharisecs.f 

Nicodemus. —A current name, first with the 
Greeks, then with the Jews (Dipl, JIDHpJ; 
Lightfoot and Wetstein). Akin to NofdAaof. 
Starke: “If the name be Hebrew, it is equiva¬ 
lent to innocent blood (’pj and Dl), but if Greek, 
conqueror of people (the same as Nicolaus). As 
the Jews gave not only Hebrew, but Greek and 
Latin names also, to their children, both mean¬ 
ings at last met in Nicodemus.” The gradual 
uufolding of his faith appears by stages in tbis 
place, ch. vii. 60 and ch. xix. 89. “Tradition 
adds that ho afterwards, having publicly ac¬ 
knowledged the doctrine of Jesus, and having 
been baptized by Peter and John, was deposed 
from his office and banished from Jerusalem 
(Photius, Biblioth.f Cod. 171), but was supported 
in a country-seat by his kinsman Gamaliel, till 
his death.” Winer. Thus tradition makes him 
again in an unworthy manner keep out of sight 
with his faith. The Talmud mentions also a 
Nicodemus, Son of Gorion, properly called Bunni, 
who was a disciple of Jesus, and survived the 
destruction of Jerusalem, whose family sank 
from wealth into great poverty (Delitzsch, 

* [So Uengstonbcrg, and Alford: One of the believers on 
account of Christ’s miracles, ii. 23. Bengel: Ex m, de quxbus 
c. ii. in fine; zed ntmnihU melior multis. —P. S.] 

t Treatises on the section: Kjpapp, Scripta varii arg. L, p. 
183 sqq ; Fabricius, Cbmmewfal. Gott. 1825; Scholl, in Klai- 
bqr's Studien V. 1, p. 71: Jacobi, Stud, und Krit. 1835, 1. 
Hengstenberg, Evavg. Kirchen-ZJtung , 1860, No. 49. [A large 
number of English tracts on Regeneration (mostly doctrinal 
and practical) are noticed in Malcom's Theological Index 
(Bostou, 1809) pp. 390, 397.—1\ S.J 
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(Zeitsohr. /. Luth. Theolog. 1854, p. 643). The 
identity is not proved. Josephus also, Antiq. 
XIV. 3, 2, speaks of a Nicodemus, who was sent 
as a legate of the Maccabcan Aristobulus to 
Pompey. The apocryphal literature has com¬ 
pleted the biography of Nicodemus in a Gospel 
ascribed to him.* 

The germ of a genuine faith had to contend in 
Nicodemus with regard for the polite world, 
thoughts of his station, fear of men, Pharisaic 
prejudice, but, on a foundation of sincerity, 
conscientiousness, rectitude, andUhigher fidelity 
even to his office, issues victorious in courageous 
confession and joyful offerings; and the closing 
words of the conversation, ver. 21, are plainly 
enough a prediction of the Lord respecting him, 
after a reproof, ver. 20, of his stealthy coming in 
the night as a suspicious sign. Similar charac¬ 
ters, though they probably did not all so de¬ 
cidedly come out, are described in ch. xii. 42. 

A ruler of the Jews.—Member of the .San¬ 
hedrin [comp. Luke xxiii. 13; xxiv. 20; Acts 
xiii. 27], like Joseph of Arimathea, ch. vii. 50. 
Of the party of the Pharisees, [c* rov <J>apt- 
aatov. This is not mentioned as derogatory, 
llcngstenberg remarks that the Pharisees were 
specially hostile to the doctrine of regeneration 
and resolved religion into a self-made holiness. 
But the Sadducees were even more opposed to 
spiritual religion. A Paul could proceed from 
the earnest Pharisees, but not from the frivolous 
and skeptical Sadducees.—P. S.l 

Ver. 2. By night.f—That this is intended for 
a mark of weakness, is proved by ver. 20; and 
even by the particular mention of this circum¬ 
stance itself, os well as by the very gradual ap¬ 
pearing of his adhesion to Jesus.t Koppe puts 
him down as a hypocrite (see Liicke), who came 
to question the Lord with evil intent, and who 
feigned simplicity; Niemeyer, on the contrary, 
represents his shyness as a true caution. “He 
was an honorable character, rather slow of na¬ 
ture,says Meyer. Yet no doubt something 
more. An educated man of age, sitting as pupil 
to a young, untitled rabbi; a Pharisee, stepping 
free of the despotic and heresy-scenting spirit of 
his sect; a Sanhedrist, who soon ventures to op¬ 
pose the fanaticism of the whole council; a pro¬ 
minent, serene-tempered, mature man of the 
world, who under the cross of the dead Jesus 
appears as a disciple, and in a costly burial-gift 
gives token of his unreserved and joyful devo¬ 
tion, and thus evinces that there were given to 
him and have continued with him, in his frigid 
school, a noble vigor of spirit, in his legal dig¬ 
nity a living yearning, in his high age a youth¬ 
ful striving, under ail traditional prejudice a 
large ingenuousness, above all, under the whole 

* [The Eeangelium Nicodemi comprises the Acta Pilati and 
the Descensus Christi ad inferos. See Tischendorf, EoangeUa 
Apocrypha , Lips. 1S.»3, pp. 203-412, where the whole is given 
in Greek and Latin.—P. S.] 

f [Bcngel remarks to vvktos: “ Nunquam non rccipit Chris - 
tus ad se renientes." —P. 8.] 

X [Augustine : Qua m vis ad Jestim venerit , tamcn quia node 
rmity aahtic de tenebris camis met loquitur. Hengstenberg: 
The night is mentioned as a symbol of tho darkness of the 
mind of Nicodemus (xi. 10; xiii. 30). Better: lie cAme in 
the dark from fear of public opinion. Yet he came, which is 
far better than not coming at all. The remark does not ex¬ 
clude company. John and other disciples of Christ were pro- 
Uibly present at the interview. Ewald conjectures that also 
Nicodemus bad some attendants with him.—P. 8.] 


system of Pharisaic show a sincere heart, and 
under all the rust of worldliness the metal of a 
turn for the faith and devotion of the Christian. 
Meyer justly observes, against De Wette and 
others, that the coming of Nicodemus by night 
does not imply that no disciples were present at 
the interview; and the directness of the narra¬ 
tive, though bearing the Johannean stamp, leads 
us to supppose that John was a witness. 

Rabbi, we know [oMa^ev].—First of all, 
Nicodemus accords to the Lord the dignity of 
Rabbi, denied to Him by many (ch. vii. 15); and 
this, considering the importance attached by the 
scribes to this title, is not without a favorable 
significance. This “we know” implies that he 
had kindred spirits in his circle, who acknow¬ 
ledged the high office of Jesus.* Yet the word 
shades off, in a somewhat politio sense, from a 
Pluralis excellentim into a suggestion of an in¬ 
definite prospect of recognition by the whole 
Sanhedrin.f It expresses also the self-sufficient 
scribe-spirit, and unconsciously betrays over¬ 
valuation of knowledge and under-valuation of 
faith. 

A teacher come from God. —Acknow¬ 
ledgment of an indefinite prophetic character. J— 

For no man can do these miracles. —Ac¬ 
knowledgment of a number of accredited, im¬ 
portant miraculous signs [rarra ra erguia, hsecce 
tanta signet ], which Jesus had done in Jerusalem, 
and which, in the judgment of Nicodemus, certi¬ 
fied Him to be a new prophet of God. Miracle a 
test of a prophet, but under qualifications, Dent, 
xiii. 1; xviii. 20. 

Except God be with him.— The miracle 
proves the supernatural power which stands by 
the worker. False miracles might be performed 
through Satanic agency, Ex. vii. But the cha¬ 
racter and greatness of the miracles of Jesns 
made it certain to Nicodemus that He wrought 
them in the power of God. And this involved 
the further inference that Ho was accredited by 
the miracles as a prophet sent from God. The 
ipxeaBai is significant, ch. i. 6, 15. 

Ver. 8. Verily, verily, I say unto thee.— 
One of the great cardinal truths of the kingdom 
of heaven, solemnly introduced. The answer 
consists of a series of antitlmses: (1) The ad¬ 
dress of Rabbi is answered by an address with¬ 
out Rabbi; (2) the “we know” is met with 
“verily, verily, I say unto thee;” (3) the word: 
Thou art come from above, and therefore art a 
teacher (from the kingdom of God), is met by the 
word: A man must be even born from above, if he 
would so much as see the kingdom of God; (4) 
the sign is met by the kingdom of God itself 
And this antithesis runs through all: Thou 
wouldst know that I am a prophet, but thou still 
lackest the qualifications for seeing who I am, 
and seeing in me the personal manifestation of 
the kingdom of God. 

Various views of the relation of the answer of 

* [Bengo 1: Ego et met similes , principes points, quam Pha- 
risai.x ii. 42. Huic plurali rerpondet pluralis , ver. 7.—P. 8." 

f [Comp. Lere tho note of Alford. Sticr thinks that Nico>' 
demus, in using the plural, concealed his own conviction, so 
as to be able to draw back again if necessary. Rather far¬ 
fetched.—P. 8.1 

$ [The word &i5a<rcaAof seems to imply a cautions incon¬ 
sistency. The expected Messiah was a king, and never re¬ 
garded “as a mere teacher till tha djys of modern Sociui- 
anism.” AlfordJ. 
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Jesus to the address of Nicodemus: (1) Interme¬ 
diate talk omitted (Kuinoel and others). (2) 
Jesus would lead him from the faith of miracles 
to the faith which morally transforms (Augus¬ 
tine, De Wette) (3) Jesus is eome not as a 
teacher, but for the moral transformation of the 
world (Baumgarten-Crusius). (4) Thouthinkest 
thou already seest a sign of the kingdom of God; 
no man can see the kingdom of God, unless he 
be born anew (Lightfoot, Lucke). (5) Meyer: 
The address of Nicodemus is interrupted by 
Christ, and must therefore be completed from 
this answer. Nicodemus intended to ask: What 
must I do, to enter into the kingdom of the Mes¬ 
siah ? To this Christ here gives him the answer. 
But (o) the hypothesis of interruption is unsuit¬ 
able; better, that of hesitation; best, that of po¬ 
lite, skilful waiting, as if to say: What more? 
(6) Nicodemus was as yet hardly so far advanoed 
as to ask what Meyer puts into his mouth. The 
connection is probably this: Thou thinkest that 
I am come from God. But he who would even 
tec the kingdom of God, must be more than this; 
he must be bom from above; how rnuoh greater 
must be said of the Founder of the kingdom of 
God. 

Jesus gave him to understand that he had not 
yet reached the forecourt of trne knowledge. 
At least Christ's answer confronts the proud con¬ 
sciousness of the address with the humbling na¬ 
ture of truth. And when He requires the new 
birth from above as the condition of seeing the 
kingdom of God, He means, according to the ana¬ 
logy of the Jewish designation of proselytes as 
born again (Jeramoth fol. 62, etc.), primarily j 
E xcept a man come out from the old system, be¬ 
come a proselyte, publicly commit himself to a 
new position. And in birth from above the word 
demands a great transition. Nicodemus would 
privately assure Him of the adhesion of a party 
of the Pharisees, implying the presumption that 
he would attach himself to the old order of 
things. Jesus demands of him a proselytism 
wrought by God, a coming forth from the dark¬ 
ness of night and of the old party, if he would 
have any understanding at all of the kingdom of 
God which he himself announces. We may still 
suppose that John relates only the essential, sa¬ 
lient words, and omits intervening details; the 
main progress of thought, however, he has un¬ 
doubtedly given, though in the color of his own 
contemplation. 

Except a man be born from above [’Ed v 
fifj 7i f yevvq&Tt dvadev].* Various interpre¬ 
tations ofdvwfov: (1) Locally: from heaven (sk 
rob oi'pavov ); (2) temporally: afresh, from tne 
very beginning (r£ opxvc). Both views are ad¬ 
duced by Chrysostom [who himself explains the 
word by iraXiyyeveoia']. In favor of the latter, in 
the sense of iterum , iienuo, are the Vulgate [Au¬ 
gustine], Luther [Calvin, Beza], Olshausen, Ne- 
ander, Tholuck [Alford, Hengstenberg, Godet]. 
Against it are tne verbal criticisms, that &vl>- 
dcv, taken temporally, means not again , but from 
the beginning , and that the rendering again has 

•[Bengal: “Strmo indejlnitus, quern Nicodemus tamen 
nctc’ad se appUcat, comp. ver. 7, vos.” This passage was 
already qootea in the middle of the second century by Justin 
M- Text. Note 7., The idea of some modern hyper-cri¬ 
tics that the author of the Gospel should hare borrowed from 
Justin Is simply ridiculous.—P. S.J 


probably arisen under the influence of the ex¬ 
pressions of Paul in Rom. xii. 2; Gal. vi. 15; 
Eph. iv. 23; Col. iii. 10; Tit. iii. 5; and of Pet. 
in 1 Pet. i. 23. For the local explanation are 
Origen and many others, down to Bengel [su- 
pbrne, unde Filiut hominis descendit ], Lucke, and 
Meyer [also De Wette, Robinson, Baur, Baum- 
lein, Weizsiioker, Owen, Wordsworth]. From 
above , in the sense of from God , i/t tfeoi). This is 
further favored the consideration “that John 
conceives regeneration not under the aspect of a 
second birth, but of a divine birth, ch. i. 13; 1 
John ii. 29; iii. 9; iv. 7; v. 1.” Meyer. The 
ideas of being born from above or of God and be¬ 
ing born anew are, however, in substance inter¬ 
changeable, and Tholuck’s objections to Lucke, 
etc. [Krauth’s trs., p. 114], are untenable. 

[Often as the fact of regeneration appears in 
the N. T., the terms for it are rare, and not near 
as frequent as the terms ptrdvoia and others, which 
signify the corresponding act of man in turning to 
God under the regenerating operation of the Holy 
Spirit. The verb dvu&ev yevveihjmi, to be begotten, 

! or bom from above , i. e., from God, which is used 
twice in this ch. (vers. 6, 7), occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. John also uses once to be bom 
of water and Spirit (yevvT/&qvai cf vdaroq icai Trveu- 
fiaros), ver. 6, and twice to be bom of the Spirit 
(rd ytyevv7)pkvov en rov irvebparoq, ver. 6, 6 yey. Ik 
r. 7rv., ver. 8, without the water), but the more 
usual phrase with him is to be begotten, or bom of 
God (yevvrydijvat U tfeovj, i. 13; 1 John ii. 19; 
iii. 9; iv. 7; v. 1, 4, 18. The verb avayewao- 
fiat, to be begotten, or bom again , occurs but once or 
twice, 1 Pet. i. 23 [avayeytwrjuboi ovtc etc cttto- 
pac Q&aprgc a/M afyddprov, did Xdyov favroq 
deov); 1 Pet. i. 8 (avayeinyoac eXnida); 

comp. James i. 18 (d n e tc b qa e v jj/idf hdyip oatj- 
deiac). The noun dvayhvrjaiq, regeneration , is not 
found at all in the N. T. (although often in the 
Greek fathers), but the analogous noun xdhiyyev~ 
veaia occurs twice, once in connection with bap¬ 
tism, Tit. iii. 6 (tauoev fipae did Xovrpov irafayyeve- 
oiaq Kal dvaKotv^aeug 7rvevparoq dyiov), and onco 
in a more comprehensive sense, with reference to 
the final resurrection and consummation of all 
things, Matth. xix. 28 (ev rg Tra/Uyyeveo/p, orav 
k. t. A.). Paul speaks of a new creature (naiV7/ 
tcrlatg) in Christ., 2 Cor. v. 17, and of the new man 
(Katvbq hv&pomos), Eph. iv. 24. The Rabbinical 
theology had a very superficial conception of the 
new birth and confined it pretty much to tho 
change in the external status of a proselyte to Ju¬ 
daism. Hence the comparative ignorance and 
perplexity of Nicodemus who, being a circum¬ 
cised Jew, did not feel the need of such a radical 
change.—P. S.] 

The kingdom of God.—The fact that tho 
phrase “ kingdom of God” occurs only here and 
in ver. 5, and nowhere else in John (except ch. 
xviii. 86, the fao&eia Xpurrov, which Meyer lias 
overlooked), not only proves, as Meyer rightly 
observes, the independent originality of this Gos¬ 
pel, but also characterizes John’s view of Chris¬ 
tianity. From his point of view John sees not 
the form of a universal kingdom, but the world 
transfigured in personal being. LUcke: John 
seems to have transformed the positive Jewish 
idea into the more abstract, and fo the Greeks 
more intelligible formula of fellowship (noiviovta. 
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1 John.i. 3), the unity of believers with God and 
Christ. The essential elements of the idea of a 
kingdom, however, come out distinctly in chap¬ 
ters x. and xvii., and are fully developed in the 
Apocalypse. On the fiaaifaia rob &eob see Com. 
on Matthew iii. 2, p. 60. [The kingdom of God 
is a deepey and more spiritual conception than 
the church, which is the earthly training school 
for the heavenly and everlasting kingdom. We 
could not with any propriety substitute hero: 
“Except . . . he cannot see the church. 1 * —P. S.] 

He cannot see. —Not even see; to say no¬ 
thing of entering, being at home therein. Meyer 
disputes this interpretation; comp. elacX&eiv, vcr. 
5. That entrance and experience go with the 
seeing, must of course be understood. 

Ver. 4. How can a man be born when 
he is old? —Taken literally, this roply of Nico- 
clemu 3 supposes an absurdity. And so Meyer, 
after Strauss, would take it. He admits that 
a Jewish theologian must have been familiar with 
the Old Testament ideas of circumcision of the 
heart (Deut. xxx. G; Jer. iv. 4), and a new heart 
and spirit (Ezek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26; Ps. li. 10; 
lxxxvi. 11); yet Nicodemus may have been 
limited in other respects; and now on meet¬ 
ing Jesus, become really perplexed. We might 
rather suppose that the good-humored old 
man spoke, possibly even wittily, with a dou¬ 
ble meaning.* The first sentence may mean 
either: How can a Jewish Senator, an el- { 
dor of the people, become a heathen proselyte ? 
or: How can a physically old man, undergo 
new, fundamental, spiritual transformation ? 
The second sentence would then illustrate this 
impossibility by a physical impossibility: Can 
he enter the second tSme into his mother's womb ? 
The expositor must remember that the Orientals 
constantly express their thoughts in such simi¬ 
litudes. Meyer: “Thodvwtffu he understood 
not as debrepov, but not at all.” Ho assuredly did 
understand it as an equivalent of devrepov , for 
the total antithesis is evidently implied: 
dsv ynnnjdrjvaiy etc ryg yfa yewijVijvai. Then the 
idea of being born from above involves that of 
being born anew. Various interpretations. (1) 
A Jew is required to make himself the same as 
a proselyte (Wetstein, Knapp). (2) Luthardt: 
The beginning of a new spiritual life is not to be 
conceived without a new beginning of the natu¬ 
ral. (This could not be said by one familiar with 
the Old Testameut). (3) The demand is as un¬ 
reasonable as that one should enter a second 
time into his mother's womb, etc . (Schweizer, 
Tholuck). (4) No one can turn in mature age 
into a different spiritual state (Schleiermacher, 
Baumgarten-Crusius). Besides the two anti¬ 
theses here quoted—an old man required to make 
a new spiritual beginning, a Jewish elder to be¬ 
come a proselyte—the expression oontains also 
the intimation that an old, matured stage of the 
Jewish spirit could not pass into a new and dif¬ 
ferent youthful life. But we still suppose that 
Nicodemus employs the sensuous expression in 
innocent good-nature, to bring out vividly, with 


• [Godot finds in tlio words of Nicodemus no absurdity, but 
a good-natured irony, une bonhomie un peu ironitrue. This 
hardly suits the' s-riousnoss of the occasion. Nicodemus 
speahs comparatively. A moral new birth in an old man 
teems to him as impossible as a second natural birth.—P. S.J 


rabbinic art, the impossibility of the requirement 
of Jesus. 

Ver. 6. Born of water and Spirit \y e v v jp- 
eg vdaro f ical nveitparof]. —The next 
answer of Jesus has three noticeable features: 
(1) The imperturbable confidence expressed in the 
repetition; (21 The advance of the thought; the 
explanation or the birth from above as a being 
born of water and Spirit; (3) The entering into 
the kingdom of God, instead of seeing it Where¬ 
upon further explanations follow, vers. 6,7, and 8. 

[Before giving the various interpretations, we 
shall briefly state our own view ou this impor¬ 
tant and difficult passage. The key to it is fur¬ 
nished by the declaration of the Baptist that he 
baptized only with water t but Christ would bap¬ 
tize with the Holy Ghost , John i. 33 (fiairrifriv 
tv vtian — rb irvevpa)\ Matth. iii. 11, and by the 
passage of Paul where he connects Christian bap¬ 
tism, as “ the bath of regeneration" (Xovrpbv re «- 
?uyyeveaUtg) with “the renewal of the Holy 
Ghost " (avaKcuvaxjig irvevparos dyiov ), and yet dis¬ 
tinguishes both, Tit. iii. 5. Comp, also Eph. vi. 
26 [Kadapioas rip }jovrpip rob vdarog ); 1 John v. 6 
(“ that came by water and blood," after which 

B. insert nai rrvebparoe, “ not by water only, 
but by water and blood"); ver. 8 (“three that 
bear witness on earth, the Spirit, and the water , 
and tho blood "). The term vdcjp then is closely 
related to, and yet clearly distinguished from, 
nvebya, and in such connection always refers to 
baptismal water. It is water in its well known 
symbolic significance, as representing purifica¬ 
tion from sin by the cleansing blood of atone¬ 
ment. So water appears often already in the 
O. T., especially in Messianic passages. Ps. li. 
2: “Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin." Isa. Iii. 15: “So 
shall He sprinkle many nations." Ezek. xxxvi. 
25: “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean;" to which is added, ver. 
26, the promise of a new spirit and a new heart. 
Zech. xiii. 1: “In that day there shall be a/o«n- 
tain opened in the house of David and to the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem for sin and for unclean¬ 
ness;" comp. xii. 10, where the outpouring of 
the Spirit of grace is promised at the coming of 
the Messiah. Nicodemus, though ignorant of 
Christian baptism, which did not appear till the 
day of Pentecost, was familiar with these pas¬ 
sages, with Jewish lustrations, with the baptism 
of John unto repentance, probably also with the 
baptism of the disciples of Jesus (mentioned soon 
afterwards, John iii. 22; iv. 2), and the baptism 
of proselytes which Jewish tradition traces back 
to remote antiquity. The idea which underlies 
all these baptisms is essentially the same. We 
would therefore not confine vdup to any particu¬ 
lar form of baptism, but (with Lange, see below. 
No. 5) extend it to all preparatory lustrations; 
nor would we refer it directly to (he sacrament 
as an external act or rite, but (with Olshausen) 
to the idea rather of which the cleansing with 
water is the symbolic expression; just as in ch. 
vi. we have an exposition of the general idea of 
the holy communion before the sacrament was in¬ 
stituted in which it comes to its fall embodiment. 
The idea underlying all forms of baptism, is the 
forgiveness of sins on condition of repentance. 
This is the negative part of regeneration, while 
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Ike new life communicated by the Holy Spirit is 
the positive part, or regeneration proper. So 
Peter in his pentecostal sermon represents the 
matter when he calls upon his hearers: “ Re¬ 
pent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost ” (Acts ii. 38). The chief 
matter is, of course, the positive part, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, who is the efficient cause, the 
creative and vivifying agent of regeneration, and 
who alone can make the word and the sacrament 
effective. Hence the Spirit alone is mentioned 
vers. 6 and 8. The omission of water here is as 
significant, as the omission of baptism in the ne¬ 
gative clause of Mark xvi. 16, where the condi¬ 
tion of salvation and the reason of damnation are 
laid down. This is a sufficient hint that the ne¬ 
cessity of water baptism to salvation is not ab¬ 
solute, but relative only. The penitent thief 
passed into paradise without water baptism. 
Cornelius was regenerated before he was bap¬ 
tized, and many martyrs in the early ages died 
for ChriBt before they had a chance to receive 
the sacrament. It is possible to have the sub¬ 
stance without the form, the baptism of the Spi¬ 
rit, without the baptism of water; as it is quite 
oommon, on the other hand, to be baptized with 
water and have the Christian name without the 
Christian spirit and life. Tho Apostles them¬ 
selves (except Paul) never received Christian 
baptism, for Christ Himself who alone could have 
administered it to them, did not baptize (iv. 2). 
In their case the pentecostal effusion of the 
Spirit was sufficient. We are bound to God’s 
appointed means of grace, but God is free, and 
the Spirit “bloweth where it listeth.”—P. S.] 

Different interpretations of water. 

(1) The water signifies [ Christian ] baptism 
(fathers, and older Lutheran divines, Meyer,* 
Tfioluok, De Wette).f Baptism is htvrpdv Tzafoy- 
yzvzolac as the means of cleansing, Tit. iii. 5; 
1 Peu iii. 21; Eph. v. 26; Heb. x. 22; 1 John 
v. 6, 8. With baptism the gift of the Iloly Ghost 
is joined. Acts ii. 38. Tholuck: “The water is 
(ch. vii. 39) the symbol of the communication of 
the Spirjt.” Yet probably in another sense. 
Calvin’s objection: The words would then have 
been unintelligible, because the baptism of Christ 
had not yet begun.J Strauss: This very thing 

* [Meyer: Baptism is meant as the cama medians, the Holy 
Spirit m the causa efficient of regeneration. He thinks that 
no other bat Christian baptism can be meant became it is 
connected with the Holy Spirit.—P. S.] 
f [So also Hengstonberg, Godet, Webster and Wilkinson, A. 
Barnes, Owen (who explains: except ye receive Vie rite of 
Christian baptism). Hooker, as quoted by Wordsworth, re¬ 
marks : “ Of all ancient writers there is not one to be named 
who ever expounded the text otherwise than as implying ex¬ 
ternal baptism.” Wordsworth, who follows the fathers into 
all their allegorical fancies, has a carious note here to show 
what an important part water occupies in tho Oospel of John. 
Christ just came from the water, Christ turned water into 
vine, Christ presents Himself as the water of life (ch. iv.), 
Christ does nothing without water, etc.-— P. S.] 

; [True; hot Nlcodemns understood from the lustrations of 
the 0. T. and the public baptism of John, the general Idea of 
baptismal purification which culminated in Christian bap¬ 
tism; and besides Christ spoke not only to Nicodomus, but 
through him to all men and all ages. J. C. Ryle (of the 
erang. party of the Church of England), In his Expository 
Thoughts on John, urges six arguments against the usual in¬ 
terpretation, especially because the reference of water to bap¬ 
tism would imply the regenerate state of all the baptized and 
the absolute necessity of baptism for salvation. But this is 
reasoning from dogmatical inferences which are not justified 
either by the context or tho analogy of Scripture, Christ 


proves a later insertion [a proleptic fiction] of 
the Evangelist. 

(2) The older Reformed divines (except Beza, 
Aretius), also Arminians, Socinians: t >Aup is a 
figurative ter pi for the purifying power of the Spirit; 
therefore iv dta dvotv.* 

(3) Piscator, Grotius, Episcopius, Neander, 
Baumgarten-Crusius: the baptism of JoAn.f 

(4) Schweizer: the proselyte baptism, with: 
not only, but also—to be supplied. J 

(5) Baptism in the comprehensive sexlse as a 
theocratic historical lustration in its various 
phases according to the degree of the develop¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God. Thus the flood 
even is represented as a prototype of Christian 
baptism [1 Pet. iii. 20, 21]. Liicke alone brings 

clearly demands, besides baptism, the new birth of tho Spirit, 
and lays the main stress on this (vers. (J, 8), as He does on 
faith, Mark xvi. 16, as the indispensable condition to salva¬ 
tion. See below.—P. S.] 

* [Calvin: Of water, which is the pnrifying Spirit, so that 
water aud Spirit mean the same thing, ns Spirit and fire, 
Mattb. iii. 11. Coccejus : Gratia Dei, sorties el vttia abluent. 
Lampo: Obedientia Cftrisli. Grotius: Spiritus aqueus , t. e., 
aqua instar emendans. But in view of the facts that John 
biiptizcd, that Christ Himself was baptized, tliat Ilis disci¬ 
ples (iv. 2) baptized in His name, it seems impossible to dis¬ 
connect water from baptism. Calvin's interpretation aroso 
from doctrinal opposition to tho R. Catholic over-valuation 
of tho sacrament, which must be guarded against in another 
way. Godet, of the Reformed Church of Switzerland, cor¬ 
rectly remarks (I. 408): “ 11 est impossible de ne jtas prendre 
le mot cau dans son sens naturel et de ne pas Vappliquer au 
baptime .”—P. 8.] 

t [This view is also held by Bengel, ITofmann, and Dean 
Alford; yet by tho latter so as to allow for a wider applica¬ 
tion to Christian baptism, which ccrtaiuly should not be ex¬ 
cluded. After showing that v6o>p must mean baptismal 
water, Alford goes on to say: “ This being then recognized, 
to what does vitop refer f At that time, two kinds of bap¬ 
tism were known : that of tho proselytes by which they wore 
received into Judaism,—and that of John, by which, as a pre¬ 
paratory rito, symbolizing repentance, the peoplo were mode 
ready for Him who was to baptize them with the Holy Ghost. 
But both these were sijpificunt of one and the same truth ; 
that namely of tho entire cleansing of the man for the new 
and spiritual life on which ho was to enter, symbolized by 
water cleansing the outward person. Both were appointed 
means,—the one by the Jewish Church,—tho other, stamping 
that first with approval, by God Himself,—towards their re¬ 
spective ends. John himself declared his baptism to be in¬ 
complete,—It was only with water; one was coming, who 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost. That declaration of his 
is the key to the understanding qf this verse. Baptism, com¬ 
plete, with water and the Spirit, is the admission Into the 
kingdom of God. Those who have received the outward sign 
and the spiritual grace , have entered into that kingdom. And 
this entrance was fully ministered to the disciples when tho 
Spirit descended on them on the day of Pentecost. So that, 
as spoken to Nicodemus, theso words referred him to the bap¬ 
tism of John, which probably (see Luke vii. 30) ho had 
slighted. But they were not only spoken to him. The words 
of our Lord have in them life aud meaning for all ages of His 
Church: and more especially these opening declarations of 
His ministry. He hero unites together tho two elements of 
a complete Baptism which w*ere sundered in tho words of tho 
Baptist, ch. i. 33—in which united form He afterwards (Matth. 
xxviii. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 16) ordained it ns a sacrament of 
Ilis Church. Hero Ho speaks of spiritual Baptism, as in ch. 
vl. of spiritual Communion, and in both places in connection 
with the outwrard conditions and media of these sacraments. 
It is observable that hero, as ordinarily (with a special ex¬ 
ception, Acts x. 44 fiT.), the outward sign comes first. And then 
tho spiritual grace, vouchsafed in ana by mcAns of it where 
duly received.” The objection to a reference of v&*»p to John's 
baptism is, that Christ after manifesting Ilimself us the Mes¬ 
siah could not well have made the toptiam of Ilis forerunner 
a condition of admission to Ilis kingdom. In this case He 
would have said at least ova c£ vearm p6vov, aAAa kou, 
not only of water, but also and chiefly of the Spirit.—P. S.] 

t [This Is entirely inapplicable to Nicodomus, who was ft 
Jew in full communion. Besides it is not quite certain, al¬ 
though probable, that the Jewish proselyte baptism existed 
before Christ. Comp. Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alter der 
jiid. Proselytentavfe and derm Zusammenhang mil dem jo- 
hanneischen und christ lichen Ritas , and Herzog's EncycU 
vol. XII, 1ft 245.—P. S.J 
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forward the universal idea of baptism in its sym¬ 
bolical import. “ Water is here, as in the bap¬ 
tism of John, the symbol of purification, of perd- 
voia t of the essential but negative beginning of 
the being born of God.’* It is only to be ob¬ 
served, first, that a merely negative beginning 
is inconceivable; and secondly, that the perdvoia 
in question is one which completes itself by en¬ 
trance into a new, higher fellowship by means 
of the corresponding* lustration. And this lus¬ 
tration, of course, was not yet before Nicodemus 
in the Christian form, but only in the form of 
the baptism of John. The word refers, there¬ 
fore, primarily to the baptism of John. But to 
this, as the lustration of its time. The word found 
its fulfilment in the Christian baptism, wnich ac¬ 
tually asserts its character as a dividing lustra¬ 
tion between the old world and the new. The pas- I 
sage is therefore to bo explained from the words 
of John: “I baptize with water , etc.;* 9 except 
that Christ makes of the antithesis a synthesis. 
Concretely: One must become a divinely begot¬ 
ten proselyte, through the medium of disciple- 
ehip under John and disciplcship under Christ. 
It cannot be objected, that John’s office is only 
temporary (against Meyer). As the transition 
is through the Old Testament into the New, so it 
is also through the person who closes the Old 
Testament to him who opens the New, to Christ. 
One must first become historically a Christian, re¬ 
ceiving the lustration of Christian discipline; then, 
spiritually a Christian. As the condition of salva¬ 
tion, the two things are a concrete unit; the first 
not without the second, the second not without the 
first; yet the second, the baptism of the Spirit, the 
chief and decisive thing according to ver. 6. 

Of water and Spirit. —The relation of the 
two.—Olshausen: The water denotes the soul pu¬ 
rified in simple repentance, as the feminine prin¬ 
ciple, the Spirit, the masculine. (Is this a rem¬ 
nant of theosophy ?)* Meyer: The passage shows 
the necessity of baptism to participation in the 
kingdom of the Messiah, but only to those passing 
over to Christianity, not to Christian children (for 
which he quotes, without warrant, 1 Cor. vii. 14). 
Tholuck: According to the Lutheran doctrine 
the communication of the Spirit is not absolute , 
but only ordinarie dependent on baptism. The 
Ik , according to the Lutheran doctrine, denotes 
the causa materialis, according to Musaeus, m- 
strumentalis. Tholuck himself proposes a mid¬ 
dle view, making U denote the visible source, 
the operating cause. This, however, is not a 
middle view, but a still stronger form of the 
causa materialis. Unquestionably the Ik with 
water denotes the historical means, with Spirit , 
the vital.—The water is the predominantly nega¬ 
tive medium of the birth, the Spirit, the pre¬ 
dominantly positive. In general, the birth from 
water might be intelligible to the Israelite from 
his usual lustrations, and particularly from the 
promises in Is. i. 16; Mai. iii. 8; Jer. xxxiii. 
8; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; and the birth from the 
Spirit, from circumcision, and such promises as 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26; Joel ii. 28; Zech. xii. 10. 


• [Olehatwen refers for illustration to the brooding of the 
Spirit of God over the waters of the deep in the first creation, 
which in a certain sense is repeated In every new birth; 
hence the regenerate is called a new creature, 2 Cor. v. 17. 
—P. S.J 


He cannot enter. —Liicke: In the nature of 
the case eloe/.deiv must be the same as that 

is, have a share in the presence of the kingdom 
of God. [So also Meyer]. Still i<5«v denotes this 
rather in the aspect of perceiving as an object, 
tiaeWelv , of entering into it. And this makes 
the expression a further development of the idea 
of the participation, corresponding to the further 
definition of the being born from above, as a be¬ 
ing born of water and of the Spirit. 

[It is from this expression mainly (ov SOvaras 
eloE/.&eiv, etc.) t that the fathers inferred the doc¬ 
trine of the absolute necessity of baptism for sal¬ 
vation, which is still taught in the symbols of the 
Greek, Roman, and Lutheran churches. Clement 
of Alexandria assumed that even the saints of the 
0. T. were baptized in hades before they could 
pass into heaven, and Augustine went so far as 
to exclude all unbaptized infants who die in in¬ 
fancy from heaven,—an inference against which 
all our nobler feelings instinctively rebel. Bap¬ 
tism no doubt is the ordinary and regular way 
to Christ’s church, as circumcision was to the 
Jewish church. But on the other hand it has 
always been maintained by judicious divines in 
all churches, thaPit is not the want, but the con¬ 
tempt of the sacrament that condemns (non deftc- 
tuSy or private, sed contemptus sacramenti damnat) 9 
and that under certain conditions the baptism 
of desire (baptismus flaminis ), and the baptism of 
blood in martyrdom ( baptismus sanguinis ), may be 
a full equivalent of baptism proper (baptismus 
Jluminis). The omission of water in vers. 6 and 8 t 
implies that the Holy Spirit may produce rege¬ 
neration without baptism, as He undoubtedly did 
under the Jewish dispensation and in the case of 
Cornelius; while on the other hand the exan^le 
of Simon Magus proves that baptism may take 
place without being accompanied by spiritual 
regeneration. The necessity of regeneration and 
faith to salvation is absolute, the necessity of 
baptism, or any thing else, is merely relative. 
Only unbelief, i. e. y tho rejection of the gospel, 
with or without baptism, condemns. This is 
clearly taught, Mark xvi. 16: 6 a7riariyrac 
(without the addition k al p% fianTurdelg) uaraKpi- 
V7/oerai. Comp, my remarks on p. 127.—P. S.] 

Ver. 0. That which is born of the flesh. 
—The odpf here is the designation of human na¬ 
ture in its sinful tendency, antithetic to spirit. 
Generally John uses a&p^ for human nature as a 
whole. He now, at the outset, views human na¬ 
ture as sinful oap£ in contrast with the Spirit 
(ch. i. 18, and here). But that he can conceive 
it also as regenerate odp£, appears from ch. i. 14, 
and vi. 51 sqq. From this alone it follows, that 
he must have an idea of an original pure odpf ; 
and this is evident also from ch. xvii. 2. 
absolutely, therefore, is not “the material na¬ 
ture of man, ethically determined by sinful incli¬ 
nation of which it is the seat, with the principle 
of the sensuous life of the (Meyer). 

is here, as in ch. i. 18, the whole human 
nature, body, soul, and spirit, but under per¬ 
verse dominion of the o&pi; in the narrower sense, 
in contrast with the ruling of the human spirit 
by the Spirit of God. The neuter stands for 
the personal, to make the expression as general 
as possible (Winer, p. 160). There is thus tho 
same antithesis as in oh. i. 13. All men are 
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flesh, in bo far as they hare proceeded from the 
natural, carnal generation, stand opposed to the 
kingdom of God, and need the birth from the 
Spirit. What, therefore, is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and would be flesh again, though a man 
could be born the second time of his mother. 
Besser says: (< Not something in us is carnal, 
but everything” (see Flacius.) 

That which is born of the Spirit.— The 
water in ver. 5 is omitted as less decisive, but is 
implied, especially in so far as the office of the 
water is to abnegate that which is sinful in the 
birth from the oapg in order to mediate the birth 
from the Spirit. The passage relates not only 
to a proceeding of the moral nature and life from 
the Spirit of God (Meyer), but to a transforma¬ 
tion of the whole person himself by the opera¬ 
tions of the Spirit.— Is spirit. That is: Is de¬ 
termined in its whole nature by the Spirit as its 
principle, growing towards entire spiritualiza¬ 
tion, as that which is born of the flesh is deter¬ 
mined by the flesh as its principle, and in its 
abnormal development sinks into carnality, Rom. 
TiiL5. Evidently the whole sentence applies to the 
whole human race (not, as Kuinoel holds, to the 
Jews alone), and expresses: (1) The contrast be¬ 
tween the old man and Christ as the Son of Man; 
(2) The contrast between the unregenerate and 
the regenerate (see Rom. v.). Meyer: “In the 
conclusions respectively, the substantives o&pg and 
rvfvua stand significantly and strongly [comp. 
1 John iv. 8] for the adjectives oaptuiiog and 
jrvfo/xarofdf, and are to be taken qualitatively.” 

Ver. 7 Marvel not. —The expression of 
Jesus reflects the astonishment of the aged 
hearer. 11 is confusion seems to pass into waiting 
admiration. Christ then shows him why he 
should not wonder, by illustrating the spiritual 
mystery by a mystery of nature. With great 
force He here brings out the word: Vs must, etc. 
Bengel: Tt et cot, quorum nomine locutue es. 

Ver. 8. The wind bloweth where it 
liflteth. —The comparison of the one irvevpa with 
the other, as well as the verb irvei, sitisfies us 
that the subject here is the wind, not the Spirit, 
as Origen and Augustine took the word. Not 
alone the double sense of the word ( irvevpa , nil), 
but the symbolical import of the wind also occa¬ 
sions the illustration of the spiritual case by the 
natural analogy. With John, concrete, graphic 
circumstances always reflect themselves in high 
thoughts-; and thus we may suppose the figure 
here to have been furnished by a storm or roaring 
wind in the night. Now first comes the ques¬ 
tion: What does the figure say? Then: What 
does it mean ? The wind in its blowing, the air 
in its motion, is a type of the Spirit, because it is 
in fact the element of the unity and union of the 
diversities of the earth. It bloweth where it lieteth . 
The personification of the wind is suggested by its 
unconfined, apparently free motion, as unaccount¬ 
able as original, personal will. Where f Meyer 
presents an example of nov with a verb of mo¬ 
tion; but here the where is emphatic, the place 
where the wind whistles and roars in its strength. 

[There are three points of comparison between 
the wind and the Spirit in the work of regenera¬ 
tion: 1) the freedom and independence: bnov 
#i2et irvei; 2) the irresistible effect: r%v <fxjin/v 
a vtov axobag; 8) the incomprehensibility: owe 


oldag, both as to origin (ird&ev) and termination 
(ttov bnayei). To these might be added a fourth 
analogy, which, however, is not stated in the 
text, viz. % the different degrees of power; the 
Holy Spirit acts now like the gentle breeze upon 
minds as tenderly constituted as John, Melanch- 
thon, Zinzendorf, now like a sweeping storm or 
whirlwind upon characters as strong as Paul, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox. Hence the presumption 
and folly to make our own experience the measure 
and rule for all others. We should rather adore 
the wisdom and goodness of God in the variety 
of His operation.—P. S.] 

And thou hearest the sound thereof 
but canst not tell. —Though perfectly mani¬ 
fest, the deepest mystery. And first in reference 
to the whence. Even if the general conditions 
of its origin be known, as they were only in part 
to the ancients (locality, season, heat, etc.) t yet 
the particular actual conditions, and the precise 
origin of a given current, are not known. No 
more the end of the current, its particular actual 
effects. So with the Spirit, both as to its origin 
and its effects, in the matter of regeneration. 
The origin of the rustling wind of the new life- 
word of Christ, which stirs him, Nicodemus does 
not know. The wind comes down mysteriously 
through the Old Testament with ever increasing 
strength. Nicodemus has marked many things 
in the Old Testament, but not the rising motion 
of the Spirit. Still less knows he whither this 
mighty Spirit-current leads, out over Israel into 
the Gentile world, and out over the earth iuto the 
eternal heaven. Yet the Lord immediately gives 
to the figure a definite application. In whatever 
soul the Spirit of regeneration would act, there 
he is present all at once in his untrammelled 
power. The beginnings are a mystery. So the 
issues in the eternal life. This, too, Nicodemus 
did not yet know; how the Spirit had seized him, 
and whither it would go with him, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
How some of the older theologians used this pas¬ 
sage for the doctrine of gratia irremtibilie , while- 
others denied this use of it, and how Calvin inter¬ 
preted it, not for his system, but only as present¬ 
ing the incomprehensible and mysterious in the- 
work of the Spirit, see in Tholuck. The words 
concerning the wind and regeneration would evi¬ 
dently say: Regeneration is a thing which, both 
as to its origin and its goal, is a mystery of faith, 
but in its manifestation, especially under the 
preaching of the Gospel and under awakening mi¬ 
racles, is a mighty, unmistakable life. Faith as 
life is plain: life as faith is a mystery. The wind 
a type of divine operation; Xenoph. Memorab ., 4, 
8, 14. Comp. Ps. cxxxv. 7; Eccles. xi. 6. 

So Is every one. —Popular phrase for: So 
is it with every one. 

Ver. 9. How can these things be?— 

Luther: “Nicodemus becomes more foolish and 
gets no idea of the parable.” Slier: “He now 
really asks, instead of contradicting.” If the 
question be interpreted from the advance of the 
discourse of Jesus, it says far more, and the nag 
is not hseeitantie , as Grotius takes it. Nicodemus 
asks now with the wish that such a regeneration 
may be possible by a power which makes water 
and Spirit operative. Though the wind so mys¬ 
teriously comes and goes, it yet has its sufficient 
cause; where ties the sufficient cause for the 
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mysterious regeneration of water and the Spirit? 
The Sbvarat haring been already treated, the 
emphasis now is not od it, but on jrtif. 

Ver. 10. Master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things? —Not now a rebuke for 
want of faith in the power of the divine Spirit 
(Tholuck), but a reminder that he, as Master of 
Israel, ought to know the ground for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, to wit, the doctrine of 
Christ the Son of God, and His sufferings and 
His redeeming work.— Master of IsraeL Ac¬ 
cording to Scholl (see Liioke, 1. p. 627) three 
men stood at the head of the Sanhedrin: The 


president who was called, by eminence, 

the publio teacher of the law; the rice-president, 


or pater donuts judicii, sive Synedrii (J’l JV3 2K); 
and the wise man (D3H), sitting on the left of the 
president Now Nicodemus could hardly hare 
been the president of the Sanhedrin; but he 
might hare been u the wise man." Yet, as Liicke 
remarks, this last office is doubtful, and the ideas 
of wise man, teacher, etc,, do not coincide. Liicke, 
after Erasmus: “Hie doctor , cujus tam Celebris est 
opinio .” Nicodemus took the lead of those who 
desired to know concerning Jesus; so far he was 
the teacher of IsraeL He wished to know what 
he was, and did not know that he was the Mes¬ 
siah, or what the Messiah was, as the basis of 
the sending of the Spirit and of regeneration. 
This he might know from Is. xi. and lxi. 

Ver. 11. Verily, verily, We speak that 
whioh we know. —The introduction of another 
cardinal truth of the doctrine of Christ the Son 
of God, His sufferings and His work. An intima¬ 
tion that it is He himself, without the declaration 
that it is He. That we do know . The personal 
oertitude of Christ meeting the ignorance of 
Nicodemus. A plural of personal dignity, veiled 
in the plural of the new Christian community. 
The plural, therefore, does not mean Bimply: (1) 
Christ and John the Baptist (Knapp, Luthardt); 

(2) Christ and the prophets (Luther, [Calvin J, 
Tholuck); (8) Christ and God (Chrysostom, and 
others);* (4) Christ and the Holy Ghost (Bengel); 
(6) Men (Baumgarten-Crusius); (6) The uni¬ 
versal Christian consciousness (Hilgenfeld); (7) 
Jesus alone (Meyer).f “We speak that which we 
know,” has reference to the consciousness of 
Christ alone. “ Testify that whioh we have seen,” 
relates to Christ and his associates, the Baptist 
and the disciples, who recogniied in him the 

S lory of the Son of God, [^Hengstenberg and Go- 
et include the disciples in both plurals. Godet 


makes some good remarks here (I. p. 420), and 
says that the plural gives to the passage a festive 
rhythmical character in the consciousness of 
standing no more alone. It reminds one of 
Matth. xi. 26, where our Lord thanks His Father 
that He had revealed the mysteries of the king¬ 
dom to babes, while they are hid from the wise 
and prudent.—P. 8.] Meyer refers iupbmfiev 
to Christ’s having seen with God in his pr»- 
existence. But here the prm-existence and the 
life of Christ form a concrete unit. 


• [Stier: The three Persons in the Holy Trinity. But 
pdaopev suits neither Qod the Father nor the Holy Spirit. 
—P.8.1 

f [Lttcke, Be Wette. So also Alford, but in a proverbial ra¬ 
ther than rhetorical sense.—P. 8.] 


And ye receive not oar witness. —The 
Sanhedrin had not admitted the testimony of 
John or the manifestation of Christ; Nicodemus 
himself acknowledged only the prophet in Him, 
and had objected to the doctrine of regeneration. 

Ver. 12. If I have told yoa earthly (ha- 
man) things. —’B rely eta, in antithesis with 
knovp&via. According to the context, the Lord 
evidently means by knlyeia the doctrine of re¬ 
generation and its conditions, as He afterwards 
means by kirovpdvta the doctrine of the Son of 
God, the suffering Christ, the redemption of the 
world. But why these terms? By eirtyaa we 
understand the truths and facts already, having 
place on earth ( kirlyetov , that which is found on 
earth),* by kirovpdvta (kirovpdviov, that which is 
found in heaven),f hew heavenly revelations and 
things. The doctrines of regeneration, of bap¬ 
tism, of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, were 
more distinctly expressed in the Old Testament 
than the doctrine of their cause, the Son of God, 
etc. ; they were in some sense already at home In 
Israel. For though the kirovpdvta, before God 
and in idea, form the pritts, and are the bt^sis of 
the eiriyeta, yet here, as everywhere, the posterius 
comes to view before the prius in its whole, es¬ 
sential glory. It should be noticed that further 
on yq and ovpavdc come in the same sort of anti¬ 
thesis. In a theological point of view the krrl - 
yeta might be compared with anthropological 
truths, the kirovpdvta with the strictly theological, 
ChristologicAl, and soteriologioaL 

Various interpretations. 

(1) Luther, Beza, Grotius: The krriyeta, are 
the preceding figurative expressions; therefore 
the kirovpdvta, what they mean. 

(2) Liicke: kirtyeta, synonymous with rd ev 
Xepaiv, as in Wisd. ix. 16 ;J tangible things, ly¬ 
ing near to men, at hand [easily understood]; 
those ev ovpavot^ , unsearchable, remote from 
men} (Tholuck: the divine counsels). 

(3) De Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius: Moral 
things, in which the man has a receptive acti¬ 
vity, and heavenly things, in which he bears 
himself with receptive faith. || 

(4) Meyer, somewhat more uncertainly: What 
Jesus had hitherto presented, among other things 
the doctrine of regeneration, in distinction from 
what He would present in future, heavenly mys¬ 
teries, 

•[Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 2 Cor. ▼. 1: PhU. II. 10; ill. 19: 
James ill. 15; gap. lx. 16.-P. 8J 
f [Comp. Matth. xviU. 35; 1 Cor. xv. 40,48; Bph. 1.3; FhIL 
ii. 10, etc. —P. 8.J 

X [A striking parallel : teal fuSAic cucdfoper ra cirl rijv 
ffai rd iv x«p<rir ivpiaxontv firrd ir&ov, tA 54 iv ovpo*o<f rtf 
jftxwoffc. Bat In this passage the earthly things belong to 
the order of nature, while in our passage the Lord distin¬ 
guishes between earthly things and heavenly things in the 
sphere of religion and revelation.—P. 8.1 
{[So also Keuss, Hist, de la VUoL ehrd „ t. II., p. 427. Bat 
ivovpdvia never has this meaning.—P. S.J 

| [Similarly Qodet: dst chotes dont vous pmtviar crmstater 
en tmm-mimes la reoUtl, and on the other hand Us secrets dm 
del qu'il faudra croire. uniquement stir ma parole.— P. S.l 
J [Regeneration, says Meyer (5th ed. p. 182), though origi¬ 
nating in heaven, takes place on earth and so far belongs to 
tho category of the iwiytta. He includes in this, however, 
all that Jesus had hitherto told the Jews («Ziror fyicr), as dis¬ 
tinct from the ivavpdyia, t.«., the Messianic mysteries and 
divine counsels in regard to the redemption of the world. 
Hengstcnberg essentially agrees with Meyer (1.197). Alford 
takes the earthly and the heavenly things to mean the 
same mysteries but viewed under two aspects, either as oc¬ 
curring on earth and among men, or as having their orhrin 
in the divine counsels.—P. 8.] * ^ 
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(5) Lampe, more clearly:. The earthly things, 
that which had hitherto been presented, because 

(a) the work of grace is wrought upon earth; 

(b) Israel had been already instructed concerning 
it under the economy of the law. The heavenly 
things, the new things which were to be presented 
concerning the heavenly origin of that work and 
the nature of the divine decree, etc. % as dark things, 
and for the most part remaining yet unknown. 

How will ye believe, etc. —Expressing ap¬ 
prehension of finding Nioodemus still more obtuse 
to what he had yet to say. It should be observed 
that in both eases Nicodemus is regarded in his 
connection with the Jews. Just this connection 
makes it so hard for him to believe. The singular 
also should be noticed, which here comes in with 
great strength in contrast with the previous 
plural: If I tell you,—introducing what follows. 

Ver. 13. And no man hath ascended. —Now 
follows first the doctrine of the Son of God Him¬ 
self, yet in deep, obscure hints corresponding to 
the indecision and incredulity of Nicodemus. The 
koI here must be noted at the outset. Olshausen 
makes it adversative (yet), Beza demonstrative 
(for), B&umgarten-Crusius concessive (indeed), 
Meyer continuative, that is unmeaning, Liioke 
corroborative of the preceding. Correctly, “And 
yet He alone can tell, enovpdvta^ who is Himself 
kxovpdvtoc” That is: And yet you must be told 
heavenly things by Him who, being the heavenly 
One, is Himself the first subject of this revelation. 

Next must be observed the three significant 
tenses: Perfeot, avafttpqtcev, aorist, #cara/14f, and 
present, 6 £>». Evidently, the first proposition is 
founded on the seoond, the second on the third; 
therefore, conversely the third is proved by the 
second, the second by the first. If now the whole 
amounts to: The Son of Man hath ascended into 
heaven , the perfect cannot bo taken for future, 
referring to the future adscensio (Augustine, Ben- 
gel, and others); nor as denoting an ecstatic 
raptus in caelum , according to the Socinians; nor 
tropically, for the immediate knowledge of divine 
things, which Christ as it were brings down from 
heaven (Bexa, Lficke, referring to Prov. xxx. 4); 
still less does it say, according to Jansen, Meyer, 
Tholuck, and others: “ Nalius hominum in ccelo 
fuit f quod adscendendo fieri solely ut ibi cadestia con - 
templaretur , nisi;” that is: No man hath been in 
heaven, but He, etc. This would reduce the mat¬ 
ter to a mere assurance. From the miracles, 
which Nicodemus himself acknowledged, it 
should be concluded that Jesus has perfectly as¬ 
cended to heaven, that is, in virtue of His moral 
perfection He is a new revelation, and that, the 
new one, which brings the kingdom of heaven 
down from heaven. And again from this should 
ba inferred that He came from heaven, that is, 
has constitutionally a heavenly origin, became 
man from heaven. From this shodld further be 
inferred that He Himself in His incarnation con¬ 
tinues one with God, in the presence of God, and 
thus in heaven. And from this root we pass 
back again. From the Godhead of Christ, and 
from the divine consciousness of Christ as the 
8on of Man, results His incarnation, and from 
this the new revelation which He, in virtue of 
His moral perfection, brings from heaven. Then 
the ovpavdg explains itself. “ Lampe, in opposi¬ 
tion to the doctrine of the caelum empyreum of the 


Reformed theology: Oeneratim caelum est symbo - 
lum rerum omnium supra nos et extra conspectum nos¬ 
trum in altum evectarum. Corresponding to this 
is the Lutheran conception: non roiriKog, sed rpo- 
mKu>g sumendum , of the status majestatis divines 
(comp. Flacius, Clavis). Yet Quenstedt (III., p. 
895) thinks that in the third ev ovpavip the status 
beatitudinis is meant. It accords with John’s use 
of language simply to suppose, according to rab¬ 
binic usage, a metonymic transfer of ohpavdg, the 
sedes divina , to God Himself; so e£ ovpavov epxb- 
pevog, ch. iii. 81; hr. ovp. deddpevov ,ch. iii. 27.” 
Tholuck. Yet different elements are to be dis¬ 
tinguished in the one conception: (11 The world 
of heavenly spiritual revelations; (z) the world 
of heavenly life, origin, centre, and goal; (8) 
the world of the heavenly glory of God, of the 
omnipresence. The idea of the heaven to which 
Christ ascends, and which expressly is to be con¬ 
ceived tokiko)?, attaches itself to the second of 
these elements. '0 Karaft&g, Hunnius and 
others: “ Descendit rations divines naturae , non 
quidem motu locali , sed humanss naturae assumtione , 
et voluntaria exinanitione.” The 6 &v was referred 
by the older theologians to the omniprsesentia , or 
the status beatitudinis. Erasmus, the Socinians, 
Semler, Luthardt quite gratuitously substitute 
an imperfect: bg ijv. Nor does it denote, accord¬ 
ing to De Wette and Tholuck, the abiding, real 
manifestation of God in Christ; for the being of 
the Son of Man in God is to be distinguished 
from the being of God in Him. —The Son of Man. 
Intimating that those characteristics belong to 
the Messiah; that the Son of Man is the Messiah; 
and the Messiah is the Son of Man; without 
more particular explanation.* 

Ver. 14. And as Moses in the wilderness. 
—The dark expression of the divinity of Christ 
and His Messiahship is followed by a dark ex¬ 
pression of the appointment of the Messiah 
to suffering, and to exaltation through suf¬ 
fering. The connection (the koi ) is variously 
taken. Meyer: The transition is “neither 
from the being able to communicate heavenly 
things to the being obliged to oommunicato 
them (Liicke), nor from the theoretical to 
the practical (De Wette), nor from word to 
fact (Olshausen), nor from enlightenment to sal¬ 
vation (Scholl), nor from present lack of faith to 
the future origin of it (Jacobi), nor from the 
subjective condition of the kingdom of God, re¬ 
generation, to the objective redemption (Tho¬ 
luck), nor from the work of Christ to His person 
(Baumgarten-Crusius). Nor, we add, “from the 
ground for believing to the blessedness of him 
who believes” (Meyer himself). According to 
Tholuck, 7th ed., it is the transition to the com¬ 
munication of the Inovphviov; which, however, 
he too evidently began in ver, 12. It is clearly 

* [Alford remarks against the figurative explanation of 
this passage: “ Hebrew metaphors are founded on deep in¬ 
sight into divine truth; these words in fact express the truths 
on which Hebrew metaphors are constructed.” As uniting 
in Himself God who dwells in heaven, and man who dwells 
on earth, Christ was always both in heaven and on earth, the 
golden clasp of both. Augustine: Ecce hie erat et in ccelo 
erat: hie erat in cams, in ccelo erat divinitaU\ natus de mat re. 
non recedens a Putre. Augustine odds that in some sense all 
true Christians partake of this double existence. Tales fecit 
discipulos suos. Paulum audi apostolum dicentem, nostra an- 
tens conversatio in caelis. Si homo Paulas apostolus ambtda - 
bat in came in terra et conversabatur in ccdo y Dews cceli et 
terra poterat esse et in ccelo et in terra.—P. S.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


the transition from tho Son of God to the work 
of redemption. 

The serpent in the wilderness. —Christ 
attaches His doctrine to the event in Num. xxi. 
8: Moses, at the command of God, set up a 
brazen serpent as a standard of salvation for 
those who were bitten by the fiery serpents in 
the camp.* Glossa ord. r “ Magittrum legit ad 
tignificcitionem legit inoitat.” Meyer recognizes 
only two points of comparison: (1) The lifting 
up of the brazen serpent, and of Jesus on the 
cross; (2) the being restored to health by look¬ 
ing on the serpent, and to eternal life, by faith 
in Christ. He unwarrantably rejects Bengel's 
further point: Ut terpent tile fait terpent tine 
veneno contra terpentet venenalot , tic Chrittut homo , 
homo tine peccato eontra terpentem antiquum. But 
we should go still farther. As the brazen ser¬ 
pent, the image of the deadly serpent, was 
changed into an image of the remedy, so Christ, 
the cruoified, made in the likeness of the sin¬ 
ner (so Luther, Bengel, Olshausen, Jacobi, 
Stier, Lechler), of the deoeiver of the people 
(Matth. xxvii. G3), of the false Christ and Anti¬ 
christ (Matth. xii. 24; Jno. xviii. 83), a curse 
(Gal. iii. 13) and image of sin itself (2 Cor. v. 
21), as if He were tho very manifestation of the 
murderer of men (Jno. viii. 44), was made with 
His cross tho sign of salvation, by looking upon 
which in faith men should bo saved. The con¬ 
trasts: Bad appearance, good reality; appa¬ 
rently poisonous, in reality wholesome; appa¬ 
rently overcome, made powerless, in fact vic¬ 
torious; lifted up apparently as a reproach, in 
fact as an honor. Ethical idea at the bottom of 
these paradoxes, and the same in both cases: 

•[Num. xxi. 8f: ‘•And tho Lord said unto Moses, Make 
thoea fiory serpont Sept. xa/utovv, Vuig. urpen- 

itm mwn, brazen serpent) and set ft upon a pole: and it 
shall come to pass, that eve nr one that is bitten, when ho 
Iooknth upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent of 
brass, and put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when ho beheld tno serpent of 
brass, he lived.” Hero we have two kinds of serpents, 1) the 
living, poisonous serpent who <o bite is deadly—image of sin ; 
2) the dead, brazen serpent without the poison—a symbol of 
Christ and His salvation. He was made “ in the likeness of 
■in,” yet without sin. (Rom. viii. 3; 2 Cor. r. 21; l Pet. ii. 
24). This furnishes tho first point of comparison: the brazen 
serpent and Christ. The other two points are the elevation to 
the pole—to the cross, and the healing effect, Vhich in the 

O. T. was physical and temporary, in the N. T. is spiritual and 
permanent. The Hebrew sarapk is so called, from the red 
spots on Its skin, or from the burning effect of its poison 
which is like a consuming fire: hence certain serpents were 
called by the Greeks wpifniiptf and itavauiyt*. Moses took 
not a living serpent, but a doad imago of it, which had the ap¬ 
pearance, but not the poison of a serpent, and acted as a healer 
Instead of a destroyer. In Egyptinn theology the serpent is tho 
symbol of healing, and In Sap xvi. 6 it Ts called trvpfio,Xov 
ffwnjpi'a*. In the Bible it is primarily the symbol of the devil, 
of sin and doath, from Genesis down to tho Apocalypse (xx. 2: 
rbv o<f>iv toy ip\aiov 5* icm 3id/3oAos). The physiology of 
the serpent aids in understanding its agency in the fall A. 

P. Krummacher (the father of the celebrated pulpit orator) 

gives tho following unique and suggestive description of this 
mysterious reptile: “ Tho serpent, a beast like to an embodied 
thunderbolt that has had its origin in the deepest night, 
parti-colored, painted like Are, as black and dark as night, 
its eyes like glowing sparks, its tongue black, yet cloven like 
a flame, its Jaws a chasm of the unknown, its teeth fountains 
of venom, the sound of its month a hiss. Add to this the 
■trange and wonderful motion, ever striving like a flash to 
quiver, nnd like an arrow to flee, wore it not hindered by its 
bodily organization. It appears among tho beasts like a 
condemned and fallen angel; in the heathen world of false 
gods, it hath found and still finds ever awe and adoration; its 
subtlety has become a byword, its name a naming of Sa tan 
whilst the popular feeling, even now, os in all times past! 
connects a curse and exorcism with its appearance.”_ pTs.J 


Reconciliation with the image of the evil, and 
infinite calmness resulting therefrom through the 
believing look, through the Tcioriq. The serpent 
bites Him who is lifted up, who destroys it; sin 
has power over him who has not reconciled him¬ 
self to the judgment of God, to the evil, as a 
remedy against the sin. The believing look upon 
the brazen serpent healed by calming and ele¬ 
vating the soul. Faith in the Crucified is the 
faith that Christ in the form of one condemned 
has transformed the judgment of God into de¬ 
liverance, and the consequent, willingness to 
suffer the cross with Him. Wisd. xvi. 6: ovpfioljow 
oarrjpiac. 

Of course the vtfKj^qvai primarily means a be¬ 
ing lifted up under suffering and shame, not, as 
Paulus makes it, a being glorified outright; and 
it darkly points to tbe lifting up of malefactors 
on the post; yet the passages Jno. viii. 28; xii. 
32 involve also glorification in the death of the 
cross. And this is also probably (as Lechler, 
Tholuck, and others think) included here. Hof¬ 
mann wavers between the wholly opposite ideas 
of elevation for exhibition ( Weittagung und Er- 
fulldng, II. p. 143), and for putting away ( Schrifl - 
beweit , II. p. 198). Tholuck: “A word must 
have been used in the Aramaic, which admitted 
both conceptions; and this is the case with *]pt 
(against Bleek’s lBeitrdge, p. 231), which means 
in the later Chaldaic, as in the Hebrew, to ‘set 
up/ in the Syriac, to ‘crucify/ but also to 
‘lift up/ Targum Jer. iii. 2: ^r % This 

secondary sense Bleek and, according to the im¬ 
pression of Hofmann (II., 1,198), also Luthardt 
would make in fact the only one, excluding from 
the passage all reference to the cross, and taking 
it only as saying that Christ will be, not only as 
humble, but also as exalted, the object of faith. 
But both oh. viii. 28, and John's own interpreta¬ 
tion, ch. xii. 83, put this out of the question. 
On the contrary the double sense is plainly sug¬ 
gested by the way in which Christ conceives His 
death as His essential dogaapdf (ch. xiii. 31, 32); 
according to the sentence of Hamann, “the cross 
is the star with the rays taken off." Tholuck's 
exposition: “The comparison primarily offered 
is: Ignominious elevation made saving to be¬ 
lievers/' The ignominiout , however, does not 
come first in the imago of the serpent, but the 
appearance of the hostilo and destructive. 

Even so must.—The preparation of this 
remedy rests upon the divine counsel (del, comp. 
Lu. xxiv. 46). It is evident also from this pas¬ 
sage, that Cnrist was from the beginning con¬ 
scious of the necessity of His dying for the sal¬ 
vation of mankind, and of dying an ignominious 
death under tbe condemnation of men (see eh. 
ii. 19), and that He from the beginning spoke of 
it; but at first only in mysterious hints. His 
unveiled utterances, especially to His disciples, 
came later. Liicke justly suggests that the mutt 
(del) does not say the death of Christ was ren¬ 
dered necessary by that type of the brazen ser¬ 
pent; still the lifting up of the serpent was made 
a type only because it really was a type, if not 
in the mind of the bitten Israelite, at least in the 
mind of the ordaining Spirit. In Moses, too, 
must have already flashed the presentiment that 
evil, the consequence of sin, must become the 
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remedy for evil, the serpent’s bite be healed by 
the serpent’s image. The ovtuq here has pecu¬ 
liar force: expressing the feeling and contem¬ 
plation of the infinite contrast between the glory 
of the Son of Man and His suffering on the cross. 

Works: Buxtorf, Dissertat., the treatise: Histo- 
ria. serpmtis tenet; Vitringa, Observat. I., 2, ch. 11; 
Rambach, Oeheimniss der ehernen Schlange; Men¬ 
ken, Ueber die eherne Schlange , 1812. In Men¬ 
ken’s Works, Bremen, 1858, VoL VI., p. 858 sqq. 
[Erskine, on the Brazen Serpent .] 

The serpent, primarily the type of the devil, 
is supposed to hare been, in the form of the 
brazen Berpent which was attached to the sacred 
banner of Israel (?), a figure of the sanctification 
of the human nature of Christ perfected on the 
cross, and thus the brazen Berpent was a sym¬ 
bol of salvation. The fiery Berpents in the 
wilderness, however, were primarily the form of 
a divine punishment, presented in a form else¬ 
where denoting sin. The elevated serpent- 
standard was thus the type of punishment lifted 
in the phantom of sin, and transformed into a 
means of salvation. This is the nature of the 
cross. The look at the cross, is a look at the 
curse-laden One, who is not a sinner, but a divine 
token of evil and penalty, and of the suffering 
of penalty, which is holy and therefore trans¬ 
formed into deliverance. Reconciliation by the 
suffering of penalty becomes in the believing heart 
reconciliation with the tuffering of penalty , and so 
salvation. It may even be seid: In the form of 
the cross, as in the form of the serpent, the dis¬ 
tinction between damnable sin, which the sin¬ 
ner did not recognize, and wholesome punish¬ 
ment, healing evil, in which he would Bee his 
misfortune, is made perfect and clear; and faith 
means purely distinguishing between bad sin 
and good penalty or evil. Jacobi, Stud, und 
Krit ., 1835, p. 37; Lechler, Stud, und Krit ., 1851, 

p. 826. 

[I add here the note of Alford: “The serpent 
is in Scripture symbolism, the devil, —from the 
historical temptation in Gen. iii. downwards. 
But why is the devil set forth by the serpent? 
How docs the bite of the serpent operate? It 
pervades with its poison the frame of its victim: that 
frame becomes poisoned: and death ensues . So 
sin, the poison of the devil, being instilled into our 
nature, that nature has become odp£ duapriar , a 
poisoned nature, —a flesh of sin. Now the brazen 
serpent was made in the likeness of the serpents 
which had bitten them. It represented to them 
the poison which had gone through their frames, 
and it was hung up there on the banner-staff, as 
a trophy, to show them that for the poison, there 
was healing ;—that the plague had been over¬ 
come. In it, there was no poison , only the like¬ 
ness of it. Now was not the Lord Jesus made 
h bpotdtfiari aapKbq dyapriaf , Rom. viii. 3? Was 
not He made ‘Sin for us, who knew no sin’ (2 
Cor. r. 21)? Did not lie, on His cross, make an 
open show of and triumph over the Enemy, so 
that it was as if the Enemy himself had been nailed 
to that cross (Col. ii. 15) ? Were not Sin and 
Death and Satan crucified, when He was cruci¬ 
fied? btei fUv inel di bfcatc $ di b<f>et% ml 

Jj depaireta* evravda dl, err el di avtiptirrov 6 Bdvaroq 
iusrfWtv elf rbv icdopov, di avBptinov kq! tj nap- 
eyevero. Euthym.—P. S.] 


Ver. 15. That whosoever believeth in 
him. —Application of the figure. The look' at 
the brazen serpent a type of faith. The thing 
there to be prevented, death; here, perdition. 
The thing there to be gained, healing; here, sal¬ 
vation, eternal life. Yet the theocratic looking 
at the brazen serpent was not without an in¬ 
ternal element of faith; and so, on its part, the 
moral salvation has its external side; it is an 
iufinito vital development from within outward. 
The C aluitftof, the opposite of tidvarof and 
dntifaia; beginning with the new life of faith and 
love, in the spirit; already manifesting itself in 
this world in the healthful issues of the spirit 
through the tyvxh aad oCtya as a real, substantial, 
not merely moral fat}; completing itself in 
eternity and in the appearing of Christ as ddga 
and dvdaramc. ZcjSj in the essential sense, as 
life from God and participation of His life in 
Christ, in opposition to essential death in sin; 
aivvtos, not simply the eternity of duration and 
of the world to come, but the eternity of the 
transcendent presence of all times and places, ac¬ 
cording as to their divine purport at every point, 
as against tlip air&Aeta, in which the man is lost 
not only from God and from himself, but also 
from time and space, to go down without bot¬ 
tom and without end. The divine life, or the 
spiritual, embracing the depth and breadth of 
eternity. The whosoever must here already be 
noted. It marks the accessibleness of the salva¬ 
tion to all, its individual and universal character 
at once, as well as the moral nature of faith 
(“whosoever believeth in Him.”) 

Ver. 16. For God so loved the world.— 
The summing up of the several preceding doo- 
trines in a total picture of the hrovpdvta , after 
the analogy of ch. i. 14, and like passages. 
Christology here goes back to the basis of the¬ 
ology ; soteriology unfolds itself to the ordo 
salutis and to eschatology. A gospel in nuce , like 
the sentences of 1 Tim. iii. 16, and others. 

Through Erasmus (see Liicke, I. p. 643) the 
view has become current with lat6r scholars, 
Kuinoel, Paulus, Tholuck, Olshausen, Maier, and 
others, that from ver. 16 the Evangelist continues 
the discussion on his own part. The disappear¬ 
ance of dialogue, the preterites rjydnrjoev, ip>, the 
term yovoyevijg peculiar to John, and the general 
character of the discourse, are taken to show 
this. But this hypothesis has been with good 
reason contradicted by Meyer [p. 168], Stier, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, and myself in the Leben 
Jesu ii. p. 608.* John’s coloring is in fact ad¬ 
mitted elsewhere; why not here ? Liicke pro¬ 
poses a middle view. The conversation con¬ 
tinues in ver. 16, narrated by John, but with the 
illustrative, amplifying hand of the narrator 
more free than before. But Kling has justly 
objected that this even would lead to an undis- 
tinguishable mingling of narration and refleo- 

• [Also by Alford, in toe^ who well sums up the chief ar¬ 
gument*. The Dean justly remarks, that it would give us a 
very mean idea of the honesty or reverence of the Evangelist 
to suppose him capable of attributing to his Master words 
and sentiments of his own invention. Of the two examples 
which are quoted on the other side, ch. i. 16 is not to the 
point, for the whole prologue is John's, and iii. 81 ff. is dis¬ 
puted, see notes there. Iu any case John could get such 
words and ideas only from his divine Master, and would not 
have ventured on expressing them without authority from 
Him.—P. 8.J 
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tion. Against the breaking off of the dialogue 
it is enough to remark, that there would be no 
close; in favor of the continuance of it, that all 
that follows is very specially appropriate for 
Nioodemus, and peculiarly the closing words in 
vers. 20 and 21. The disappearance of the form 
of the dialogue is expressive, showing that 
Nioodemus has become a willing hearer. Tho- 
luck in support of his view cites ch. iii. 81, 
where it is thought still more necessary to as¬ 
sume a continuation by the Evangelist himself. 
But there, no more than here and in ch. i. 16-18 
[?], can an unmarked interruption of the his¬ 
torical narrative be conceded. 

Ver. 16 contains not merely a confirmative 
repetition of ver. 15 (Tholuck), but gathers the 
statements of ver. 13, 14, and 15 into one. Here 
each several word has the utmost weight. The 
for ( ydp ) bases the two preceding statements, 
the Christological and the soteriological, upon 
the love of God. The so ( ouro f) is a resonance 
of the ovrwf in ver. 14. Loved ( iiyaKijoev ) de¬ 
notes infinite love as the motive, the purpose, 
and the act of redemption, or as love, graoe, and 
mercy. God (0 e 6 f), the Holy in His entire an¬ 
tagonism to the world, the Mercifufin His entire 
yearning towards the world. The World 
(k6o fioq) the world of man, founded on the 
world of God, now lost in worldliness. Against 
the Jewish particularism (with Lampe : Univer - 
sitae eleclorum).* His only begotten Son 
(See note on oh. i. 14). [Here John learned the 
term povoytvfc from Christ Himself.] Expresses 
the singular proof of love, 1 Jno. iv. 9; Rom. 
viii. 82 ; Heb. xi. 17. An allusion to Abraham’s 
offering, Gen. xxii. 2.f At the same time trans¬ 
forming the designation Son of Man into Son of 
God. Gave. Combining the two ideas of the 
simple dtdovai (aKeoTethev, 1 Jno. iv. 9; see here 
ver. 13 and 17) and dtdovai vwkp (Lu. xxii. 19) or 
napadi66i>at (Rom. viii. 32), which appears in 
ver. 14 and 16. Meyer properly remarks, 
Idancev contained more than ankart&ev, ver. 17 
(which itself, however, in another aspect, con¬ 
tains a specific idea); but when he adds, that it 
denotes not specially a giving up to death, but 
the entire state of humiliation, we must observe 
(1) that the preceding words [ver. 15] refer to 


• [To confine ttfofio? to the mundu* eUctorum (an la done by 
anpralapaarian Cal violate, and the Swiss Formula Consensus), 
ia to doetror the beauty and force of the passage which is to 
bring out the boundless love of God to all Ills creatures. God 
hates nothing that He baa made, and Christ died for all, but 
the benefits of His death are available only to those who ac¬ 
cept them by Ihith. World means in the Scriptures and 
in popular language 1) the whole universe; 2) the earth; 
3) all men (so here); 4) the present order of things as dis¬ 
tinct from the future world; 5) the ungodly world, in oppo¬ 
sition to the kingdom of God, and as subject to Satan, who is 
called "the princo of this world" (John xii. 31). But it 
never means the elect or the taints, which would be just the 
reverse of the lost mentioned signification. If it had this 
meaning here, Christ might have said: 44 God so loved the 
world . . . that the world (Instead of whosoever believeth) 
might not perish." The universality of God's love and the 
all -sufficiency of Christ's atonement (which, however, must 
not be confoundod with its actual efficiency) is snoot clearly 
taught here and in such passages as I Tim. ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 9; 
1 John ii. 2 (which illustrates our passage): “ He is the pro¬ 
pitiation for our sins: and not for ours only , but alto for the 
sins of the whole world.*'— P. 8J 
t [So also Stler, Hcngstenberg, and Alford. Nicodemus, in 
being reminded of Isaac's offering, was reminded of the love 
required, the substitution made, and the prophecy there ut¬ 
tered to Abraham, to which Iva wat 6 mortwov nearly cor¬ 
responds. Comp. Heb. xi. 19; Gen. xxii. 16.—P. 8.] 


death, and (2) that Christ is given to the world 
not ouly in His humiliation, but also in His 
glory to all eternity. That (Iva) marks the sole 
object of the sending of Christ; whosoever be¬ 
lieveth (n-df 6 irtoTebuv) expresses at once 
the universal offer of salvation and the condition 
of it; might not perish (/*$ andXqrai), &c., 
the salvation itself in its negative and positive 
infinity. The alternation of the aorist [airdXtyrai] 
and the present [lxv\ not only denotes the being 
lost and being saved as already beginning in the 
present, but also expressing, like the aorist: he 
gave, the actual present existence of the Redeemer. 

Ver. 17. For God sent not his Son. —A 
contradiction of the Jewish exclusivism was 
contained in ver. 16. Here it comes out more 
distinctly. Offsetting the lowly, suffering form 
of Christ in ver. 15, which is visible also through 
ver. 16, the kingly side of Christ in His work is 
here brought forward. Hence we have here sent 
instead of given ; the power to judge is attributed 
to Him in reference to the being lost, and it is 
His power to save which secures for believers 
eternal life. It is asserted, howevdV, that the 
saving of the world is the object of His mission, 
not the judging. According to the Jewish Christ- 
ology (Bert.boldt, C hristologie, pp. 203 and 228) 
the Messiah was to come for judgment against 
the heathen. Caraal interpretations of Old Tes¬ 
tament passages like Ps. ii. 9; Mai. iv. 1 ; comp. 
Matt. iii. 10, had led the exclusive Pharisaic 
spirit to this view. This decidedly bespeaks 
this verse as a continuation of the conversation 
with Nicodemus; yet the second rdvedafinv is not 
on this aocount to be specially referred merely 
to the heathen world (Liicke and Tholuck hero 
are not accurately represented by Meyer). The 
statement, however, is negative enough in its ex¬ 
pression of the Christian universalism over 
against the Jewish particularism. And not only 
“ has the thrice pronounced K&opo$ something 
solemn about it" (Meyer), but also something 
doctrinally decisive against that particularism. 
As regards the fact that Christ is nevertheless 
also Judge of the world, Tholuck puts this right: 
A damnatory judgment was to be only an inci¬ 
dental result of His advent, as also in Lu. xii. 
61. Meyer distinguishes with more dogmatic 
clearness between the first advent of Christ to 
ourypia, which was not a coming to judgment, 
because, if this were to judgment, it would 
bring condemnation upon all; and the second 
advent to judgment agAinst those who remain 
unbelieving, oh. v. 22, 27. Both views are right, 
but not sufficient. The first coming of Christ 
also brings a judgment with it (ver. 19), and 
the second has for its first feature the consum¬ 
mation of the ourrjpia, and the final judgment, as 
a judgment to condemnation, is only a revelation 
of the self-oondemnation of the unbelieving, 
which began with their induration in unbelief. 
The difference between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment types of the Messiah is this: In the Old 
Testament the Judge becomes Redeemer by His 
judging (Is. x. 22; lxv. 8» &e.; a oirippa is 
saved); in the New the Redeemer becomes 
Judge by His redeeming. Acknowledgment of 
the need of redemption is voluntary self-judg¬ 
ment, repentance; rejection of redemption, un¬ 
belief, is the ideal, virtual judgment, whioh be- 
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gins at once upon the manifestation of Christ 
[ch. xii. 48]; the establishing of the fact that 
the man has entirely alienated himself from the 
Redeemer and the redeemed, and cannot in any 
way hare part in the final redemption, is the last 
judgment. 

Ver. 18. He that believeth on Him is 
not judged. —New Testament transfiguration 
of the Old Testament doctrine of salvation by 
faith, Gen. xv.; Is. xxviii. 16; Hab. ii. 4, 
Manifestly these words again are perfectly fitted 
and designed to shake the Jewish views of Nico- 
demns. Pharisaic Judaism had perverted the 
principle: The believer is not judged, the unbe- 
lierer is judged,—into the principle: The Jew 
is not judged, he who is not a Jew is judged. 
So the Roman Catholio dogma: He who is with¬ 
in the pale of the Catholic faith, is saved; he 
who is not, is damned. Likewise the old Pro¬ 
testant formula: Ho who comes in this life into 
the sphere of the faith of the gospel, &c. Christ, 
on the contrary, makes salvation dependent on 
an individual, personal, living faith, and perdi¬ 
tion on decided, obstinate personal unbelief. 
The believer is not judged beoause he as a sin¬ 
ner puts himself voluntarily under a spiritual 
judgment, and thereby receives the righteous¬ 
ness of faith for the perfecting of his life in the 
sphere of salvation. 

The guilt of the unbeliever is strongly em¬ 
phasised as a treble guilt: He has not accepted 
God in His Son. He has not received the Only 
Begotten, in whom all the value of faith, the 
fulness of the manifestation of God, is concen¬ 
trated. Finally he has not believed in his name, 
t. e. in the developed knowledge of Christ as 
concentrated in the sphere of His Spirit. He 
hath not believed (perfect), #. e. be is fixed in 
unbelief, and in so much as he is fixed, the faot 
also is fixed that he has fallen under condemna¬ 
tion to meet the final judgment by the sheer un¬ 
foldings of his condemnation. The antithesis is 
put here with all its sharpness; but not as pass¬ 
ing upon the given unbeliever the opinion that 
he is fixed in his unbelief. The ideal unbeliever 
is condemned quia the actual unbeliever quale- 
nua. Tholuck: “ But tin gives not the external 
ground on which the judgment rests (Chrysos¬ 
tom)—for neglect of the Son of God—but the 
way in which the condemnation is wrought.” 
Yet it also gives the decisive ground ; only the 
Son of God, in the case, is not to be conceived 
as external. 

Ver. 19. And this is the judgment.— The 
tale now, by ite form, , its choice of terms , turns di¬ 
rectly towards Nicodemus, to press him to a de¬ 
cision and bring him to the light. At the same 
time, as to its matter, it prooeeds to the explana¬ 
tion of the immoral, damnable nature of unbe¬ 
lief, and to the intimation that the rulers of the 
Jews are already further gone in this unbelief 
than Nicodemus suspects. Thus they are al¬ 
ready judged. The actual beginning of the vir¬ 
tual judgment of the world, whiohfrom Jerusalem 
is spreading through the world, working outward 
from within, runs parallel with the unfolding of 
fhith, till the consummation in the day of glory. 

That light is come into the world.— 
This belongs to the judgment, because it calls 
for the separation, Kpiotq. 


And men lowed. —Particular signs of this, 
therefore, have already come to view [see above]. 
While Nicodemus can still fancy that the Sanhe¬ 
drin is with him inclined to faith, Christ already 
sees the beginning of the end. Indeed the del 
in ver. 15 is connected with this. The aorist, 
therefore, does not imply that a later period is 
in mind. 

The darkness rather. —Is the paXkov magie 
or poliust Bengel, Tholuck (“ because the 
ch. i. 4, which man originally possessed, prevents 
him from entirely mistaking the idJfteta in the 
light”) say the former; Origen, Meyer, the 
latter: and no* doubt rightly, because the Lord 
is speaking of the time of deoision, at which the 
lesser love of the light passes into hatred of it, 
ver. 20. Before the critical manifestation of the 
light, it might mean magis; now it means 
potiue . It is the decided choice of the evil, 
that is in view.— Because their deeds. — 
Avtcjv placed first is significant. Far more than: 
They had sin. Their whole bent was to do evil, 
hence they needed the cover of darkness for 
their evil deeds. See Matt, xxiii. 

Ver. 20. For every one that doeth evil. 
Looking to those who persist in unbelief. Tdp 
comes not to justify the preceding yip (Meyer), 
but to explain it and define the expression for 
the evil choice: q^dnijoev fiaAAov. The doing 
evil (<pav?M) denotes the law of the nature. The 
adjective denotes not only bad, cowardly, hate¬ 
ful, but also trifling, insignificant; and in anti¬ 
thesis to ver. 21 probably corrupt, false.— 
Hateth the light. —Comp. Rom. viii. 7. Un¬ 
belief is the root of impious conduct.— Lest his 
deeds. —The evil consciousness and intention 
of unbelief. — Should be reproved. — The 
ifeyxof, the exposure, the conviction, the con¬ 
demnation of the deeds, shunned by him who 
through pride and cowardice will not submit to 
the condemnation of shame, accept the judgment 
of the penitent spirit, nor renounce his false 
deeds. Thus he chooses the darkness, i. e. the 
dominion of delusion, falsehood, with sense of 
the falsehood. Luke iii. 7; John viii. 9; Eph. 
v. 11, 18. 

Ver. 21. Bat he that doeth the truth. — 
A most suitable parting word for Nicodemus. 
If thou art and continuest to be honest, thou 
wilt yet come to the light. Thus a conditional 
promise. This, however, is the specific reference 
of the expression; the general truth is: The 
Lord gives good speed to the upright, Prov. ii. 
7. Doeth the truth. —Meyer: That whioh is 
really moral; Tholuck; Acting in the whole 
spirit of his life according to objective truth. 
The doing of the objective truth, however, is 
expressed by the coming to the light. Hence 
the references to suhjective truth. He who in¬ 
wardly loves sincerity shuns deceit, is faithful 
against himself, and acts in this spirit (is true to 
the inner light), has a leaning towards the light 
of revelation, towards faith; he feels himself 
attracted by the light as the false man feels 
himself repelled.— That his deeds may be 
made manifest. —Not that he would parade 
them, but that he would be made certain of his 
actions and his spirit in the full light of moral 
day. “ The need of moral satisfaction in itself, 
and of the victory of the good over the world ” 
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(Meyer).—For they are wrought in God.— 
This is the ground of his moral courage and striv- 
ing after truth. So far as he has acted in sincere 
regard for the inner light, he has done his work 
in God. In other words, the drawing of the 
Father to the Son (ch. yi. 44, 45), the work of 
the gratia prxoeniens , is in it. The for does not 
mean at all, he is conscious that his deeds are 
wrought in God, but this direction of his doing 
is the unconscious ground of his courage. Ac¬ 
cording to his best knowledge and conscience he 
has acted with inward trembling before the 
diyine, therefore he cannot tremble before the 
objective light of God in the world. Calvin 

with others) takes ver. 21 as set against ver. 

0 only to show what the truth-loving man on 
the contrary would do (the ideal conception of 
the truth-loving man). In answer to this Tho- 
luck: Then either all men would fall into the 
first class and no one would come to Christ, or the 
regenerate man must be intended. The Greek, 
Roman Catholic, and Arminian exegesis holds, 
according to Tholuck’s concurring statement: 
The good conscience, which may present its 
strivings, weak as they are. before Christ, what¬ 
ever of darkness is still about them, however, 
thereby receiving its KpiotQ. Tholuck refers to 
John viii. 47; xviii. 87; vi. 44, 45; to a Synesius, 
to the rich young man, to the scribe, Mark xii. 
34. Over against this he places another inter¬ 
pretation : The Protestant exegesis and Augus¬ 
tine found this sense contrary to the analogia 
scrip tune, according to which a bonum spirituals 
before regeneration is impossible. According to 
Augustine, Luther, Olshausen, Stier, the noitiv 
ri}v aX. therefore must mean: “to be upright, 
sincere.” We cannot consider this interpretation 
clearly distinct from the other. It is plain that 
the doing of the truth here still cannot mean 
the doing of revealed truth. Such truth might 
be spoken of in the case of the Jews before 
Christ; hardly in the case of the Gentiles before 
Christ. And even though it be, the doing will 
be in both cases the doing; of objective truth as 
it shines upon the consciousness. And to en¬ 
deavor earnestly to conform to this truth would 
be, to be upright , to act according to the best of 
one's knowledge and conscience. The works which 
proceed from this are works done in God, *. «., 
relatively-good-works, striving towards their 
perfection iu God ; comp. Rom. ii. 7. Thus the 
uprightness is not to be conoeived without the 
fruit of such deeds, nor indeed the doing with¬ 
out the root of uprightness. They are wrought 
in Ood. The upright man works unconsciously 
under the influence of the gratia prseveniens , or. 
the Logos, and thus his works, having their start¬ 
ing point in God, will continually reach out to¬ 
wards their full manifestation in the light. 

In these words Jesus seemed to say to Nicode- 
mus: Thou art now come to Me in the night; 
thou wilt yet come to Me in the light; farewell, 
to meet again in the light. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETniCAL. 

[Comp, my introductory remarks, p. 122 f.— 

P. 8.3 

1. The interview of Christ with Nicodemus by 
night. Even a secret disciple Christ admits, if 


he be sincere, and therefore be tending towards 
openness. Proof in the history of Christianity: 
Disctplina arcani, Hugenots, etc. The contrast 
between a pure secrecy which works towards 
openness, and an openness which conceals itself 
in evil Becrets. Regeneration itself, the subject 
of this nocturnal conversation, is a deep secret, 
which presses towards the most open manifesta¬ 
tion in a consistent life and at the day of Christ. 

2. The unwavering certainty of Christ towards 
Nicodemus is reflected in the posture of pure 
Christianity towards human hierarchy, tradition, 
rank, and policy. Nicodemus is better than his 
theology; in theology he is the type of a ration¬ 
alizing supernaturalism; in character he is an 
inquiring child involved in the prejudices of old 
age. 

3. Christianity is not merely a purer, newer 
life, but life absolutely pure and new. [Still less 
is Christianity mere doclrine t although doctrine 

! is included in life. Luther explains ver. 3: 
“ My teaobing is not of doing and leaving un-. 
done, but of a radical change in the man, so 
that it is not new works done, but a new man to 
do them; not another life only, but another 
birth.” Alford: “Our Lord replies, It is not 
learning, but life, that is wanted for the Mes¬ 
siah's kingdom; and life must begin by birth.” 
—P. 8.] 

4. Regeneration is the fundamental condition of 
seeing and entering the kingdom of God. 

5. Regeneration, a birth from above. See the 

exegesis, ver. 3. (1) The counterpart of the 

carnal birth (see Rom. v. 12 sqq.); (2) the glo¬ 
rification of pure natural birth as it would have 
been in paradise; (3) the fulfilment of the typi¬ 
cal Old Testament regeneration, represented by 
circumcision; (4) the groundwork of the future 
great regeneration in the resurrection and the 
regeneration, the palingenesia , Matt. xix. 28. 

6. The media or elements of regeneration: (1) 
The historical and symbolical: washing with 
water; (2) the active and real: the Spirit.—Of 
water and Spirit the first creation (Gen. i.); of 
water and Spirit the second and higher. [But 
in the first creation, the Spirit brooding over the 
waters; in the new, the water signifying and 
sealing the Spirit. In the old, the Spirit apply¬ 
ing the water, moulding it to its purposes; in 
the new and higher, the water applying the 
Spirit.—E. D. Y.J 

7. Christian baptism: (1) The glorification of 
water: (2) the fulfilment of the symbolical wash¬ 
ings, the baptism of John, and the baptism of 
the disciples of Jesus: (3) the goal of the his¬ 
torical types, the flood and the passage of the 
Red Sea; (4) the fellowship of the baptism of 
Jesus with water in the Jordan; (5) the fellow¬ 
ship, the symbol and sacrament of the baptism 
of Jesus with blood (Rom. vi. 6); (6) a separa¬ 
tion through Him and with Him out of the^old 
world and from it. 

8. The Spirit which accompanies baptism: (1) 
The glorification of the vital air, the blowing 
wind, the storm at night (as also of fire, Acts 
ii.; see Ps. civ. 4; Ezek. 1. 4: xxxvii. 9; Dan. 
vii. 2; Hag. ii. 6); (2) the fulfilment of the sym¬ 
bolical and typical Spirit—breathings: inspira¬ 
tions, trances, visions, single words and works 
of the Spirit. 
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9. Water and Spirit inseparable in the ground¬ 
work of the kingdom of God. The word and the 
sacrament, accompanied by the quickening Spi 
riL 

10. The birth of the new life a deep mystery 
and the most open manifestation, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

11. The necessity of being born again of water 
and the Spirit, and its apparent impossibility , ▼. 
1-8. The possibility , the conditions and basis of 
it, ▼. 0-16. The basis of the regeneration to be 
realised on earth lies in the heavenly origin of 
Christ: His eternal, divine generation, and His 
heavenly, divine-human birth. This birth is 
consummated, as to its historical process, in His 
elevation on the Cross and His death upon the 
throne of glory, by His atoning death and His 
victory. And the basis and unity of both lies 
in the love of God and His giving of His Son for 
the redemption of the world. 

12. The earth , in Scripture, the symbol of the 
theocracy, of divine institution and administra¬ 
tion upon earth, of the historical tradition of sal¬ 
vation, Ps. xciii. 1; civ. 5; Rev. xiii. 11. As dis¬ 
tinguished on the one hand from the sea , emblem 
of the swelling, formlessly moving life of the na¬ 
tions, Ps. xciii. 8; Dan. vii. 8; Rev. xiii. 1. On 
the other hand from the heavens , emblem of the 
future kingdom of heaven, the completed reve¬ 
lation of God, Is. lxiv. 1; Matth. iii. 16. 

18. Christ descending and ascending between hea¬ 
ven and earth, because He is in heaven. On His 
eternal, divine-human constitution and office rest 
(a) His descending, His incarnation and humi¬ 
liation, (b) His ascending and exaltation. 

14. The brazen serpent the most obscure and 
the most pregnant mystery of the Old Testament 
typical system. See the exegesis, v. 14. Its 
connection with the symbolical use of the ser¬ 
pent in general in the Scriptures. 

15. The condition of the appropriation of sal¬ 
vation, faith, and the consequent twofold opera¬ 
tion of salvation: redemption and condemnation. 
Deciding for Christ by faith, secures redemp¬ 
tion; deciding against Him by unbelief, begins 
condemnation (see 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 16; 
comp. Deut. xxx. 15). 

16. The condition of susceptibility to faith: 
Sincerity, subjective truth, t. e., obedience to the 
gratia prseveniens. Inward falsehood the source 
of unbelief, a poison which perverts the form of 
faith itself into hypocrisy. 

17. Yet sincerity or uprightness (Prov. ii. 7; 
Reel. vii. 29; John i. 47) not to be confounded 
with proud bluntness or downrightness, which 
may very easily strike over into self-deceit and 
falsehood. Uprightness moreover, even in com¬ 
pany with diffidence, and notwithstanding its ti¬ 
midity, in constant submission to the guidance 
of God, or through the obedience of truth, issues 
in the gladness of confession and the light. 
(Moses, Jeremiah, Calvin,* like Nicodemus, 
originally timid characters, but faithfully sin¬ 
cere.) 

18. The Pharisee Nicodemus a fore-runner of 
the Pharisee Paul. [Both alike sincere, but very 
unlike in energy and decision.—P. 8.] 


• [Galvin says of himself ( Prtef. ad Psalm.): M Ego qui no- 
tura timido, modi H pusitlo animo me essefateor" and he fairly 
trvoMed when FareL, as by divine authority, detained him 
in Genera u his proper field of labor.—P. S.J 


19. The Pericope for Trinity.* See Stranss 
[late court-preacher of the King of Prussia and 
Prof, at Berlin]: Das evang. Kirchenjahr , p. 279. 
Braune: This account is the gospel for Trinity. 
The feast arose upon thiB doctrine, not upon an 
eternal divine fact (—yet the triune God reveals 
Himself here through His act as triune God in 
the triune operation of the new birth—). The 
ehuroh feared that the people might be led by 
the Christmas festival in honor of (he All-Merci- 
ftxl, the Easter festival in honor of the Conqueror 
of the power of darkness, and Pentecost in honor 
of the All-Sanctifying Spirit, to worship three 
Gods in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
(It no doubt had also a more joyful motive). 
Strauss distinguishes four periods of the Trinity 
festival. First period: The day of the feast not 
yet distinctly prominent Second period: The 
trichotomy of the church year makes the feast 
the octave and appendix of Pentecost (“little 
Pentecost ”). At first Festum omnium sanctorum . 
This festival Gregory III. or IV. transferred to 
the 1st November; the Sunday after Pentecost 
at first became again the Pentecostal octave, 
while in the East it continued to be All Saints’ 
day. Third period: Formerly a Trinity festival 
had been celebrated on the last Sunday of the 
year; now this is transferred to the octave of 
Pentecost. Gradual development in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, in which the 
feast of Trinity becomes the prelude to Corpus 
Christi .f Fourth period: Protestant settlement 
of it as neither a prelude nor a close, but a fes¬ 
tival for the opening of the second part of the 
eburoh year, the Trinity season. On the changes 
of the perioopes, see Strauss, p. 282. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See hints already given under the two former 
heads. What is true of every section of the Bi¬ 
ble, is true in a peculiar degree of this: It is 
homiletically inexhaustible. Many a single verse 
forms a theme of itself; vers. 3, 6, 6, 16, etc .— 
If we would treat it in larger sections, we must 
first embrace the whole. 

The sacred discourse of the Lord with Nico¬ 
demus by night concerning the sacred mysteries 
of God’s night: (1) Concerning the divine night 
of regeneration in the soul; (2) by means of the 
divine night in the operation of means of grace; 
(8) on the basis of the divine night ( Weihnacht, 
“holy night,” as Christmas is called in the Ger¬ 
man) of the incarnation of Christ; (4) decided 


• [Trinity Sunday is the first Sunday after Pentecost or 
Whitsunday. It commemorates the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, and closes the festival part of the Christian year. It 
is of Latin origin and cannot be clearly truced beyond the 
tenth centnry. The Greek ehuroh (from the times of Chry¬ 
sostom) celebrates on the same Sunday the feast of all 
Saints and Martyrs (which in the Latin church falls on the 
first of November). The Lutheran and Episcopal churches 
have together with the other great festivals retained Trinity 
Sunday. The discourse with Nicodemus is the gospel for the 
day, because regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit and 
the basis of Christian life.—P. 8.1 
f [The feast of transubetantiatlon, which, of course, is re¬ 
jected by oil Protestant churches. It is celebrated in the 
Roman church with unusually solemn processions on the 
first Thursday following Trinity 8unduy (feria quinta prox¬ 
imo. pout octavam pentecostes), with reference to Maunday 
Thursday, as the day of the institution of the Eucharist. In 
German it is called Ifamkichmmtfest, i .the feast of the 
Lord’s body.—P. 8.J 
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by the (Urine night of the death and glorification 
of Christ; (5) all proceeding from the divine 
night of the purpose and lore of God for the re¬ 
demption of the world; and (6) unfolding its 
complete operation in the decision between the 
divine morning of eternal salvation, and the 
night of judgment.—The conversation of Christ 
with Nicodemus concerning the being born from 
above: (1) Concerning the necessity of it Hn or¬ 
der to see the kingdom of God), vers. 1-4; (2) 
concerning the effecting of it (through water and 
the Spirit), vers. 6-8; (8) concerning the con¬ 
ditions precedent for the possibility of it; (a) 
objectively : the incarnation of the Son of God, 
His passion: both resting on the purpose of di¬ 
vine love; (6) subjectively: faith in the love of 
God in giving Christ; (4) concerning its deci¬ 
sive operation ; (a) saving, negatively: deliver¬ 
ance from corruption, death, perdition; posi¬ 
tively: the gift and possession of eternal life; 
(6) condemning: manifestation of the self-judg¬ 
ment and self-condemnation of unbelief.— 
Awaiting to a Christian life of faith, a birth: 
fl) A regeneration, or second birth, as distinct 
from the first; (2) a birth from above, as the 
perfect, real birth for the eternal kingdom of 
God.—How Christian earthly things, the perso¬ 
nal experiences of the Christian, are rooted in 
Christian heavenly things, the mysteries of God. 
—Water and wind, the fundamental elements of 
the first creation, emblems of the seoond.—Chris¬ 
tianity the most hidden life, and at the same 
time the most manifest.—The conversion of Ni- 
oodemus, or Christ the Saviour even of the great 
of this world.—And the Saviour of an honest 
Pharisee.—The being born from heaven alone 
leads to heaven.—Twice, the number of life: (1) 
Twice to be bom; (2) twice to die; (3) twice to 
live.— A ruler of the Jews and the King of the 
Jews, ortho hieraroh and the Lord.-—The hea¬ 
venly birth and the heavenly eye.—Water and 
the Spirit.—Wind and the Spirit.—The voice of 
the wind and the course of the wind.—The newly 
born: A breath of the Spirit, manifested bv its 
sound.—The knowledge of Nicodemus and the 
knowledge of Christ.—The threefold relation of 
Christ to heaven: (11 The inner heaven; (2) 
the upper heaven; (3) the open heaven.—The ser¬ 
pent emblem, and tue emblem of the Crucified.— 
The elevation in supreme judgment.—God to 
loved, etc., (ver. 1) the infinite scale of the love 
of God.—Condemnation, despised salvation.— 
Unbelief, the seoond and irremediable fall.—Un¬ 
belief, sin in its desperate form, as the root, the 
sum, and the denial of sin. Unbelief once de¬ 
cided, judgment begins.—The false man and the 
sincere.—The shunning and the seeking of light. 
The works of the upright strive as shoots of light 
towards the light of day. 

The Pericope for Trinity , vers. 1-15. The Fa¬ 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost active and ma¬ 
nifest in the work of regeneration.—The experi¬ 
ence of the Christian an experience of the Holy 
Trinity; (1) Of the Spirit, in the virtue of the 
word and sacrament; (2) of the Son, in the vir¬ 
tue of the death and resurrection of Christ; (3) 
of the Father, in the virtue of manifested, world- 
embracing love. 

The Pericope for 2. Pentecost, v. 16-21. The 
love of God for the worjd, the motive to the di- 


I vine consummation of the world: (1) In the re- 

1 deeming gift of the Son; (2) in the testing opera¬ 
tion of the Spirit.—The redeeming motion of the 
love of God in its all-embracing majesty: (1) 
Comprehended in the gift of the Son, and there¬ 
fore embracing the world (Jews, heathen, etc .); 
(2) directed to each lost individual, and to all, 
as a power of salvation; (3) embracing depth 
and height (death and life) to raise sinners from 
perdition to the eternal life of heaven; (4) a 
redeeming operation so decisive that, embracing 
heaven and hell, it is manifest both in the con¬ 
demned and in the saved (in the one as love de¬ 
spised, in the other as love believed); (5) em¬ 
bracing beginning and end, manifest in a process 
ef grace having its root in the election of grace 
passed upon all the children of truth (gratia 
prteoenient), and its top shining in the light of 
eternal glory.—Christianity not in any wise a 
condemnation: (l) Neither in its source (the 
love of God), (2) nor in its design (the sending 
of Christ); (3) nor in its operation (the believer 
it not judged, the unbeliever hat judged himself). 
—The gift of the Son a precursor of tho outpour- 
ing of the Spirit.—The mysteries of darkness and 
the mysteries of light in the world, as all brought 
into day by the light of Christ. 

Stahkb: Examples of notable converts are 
worth recording, that the goodness of God may be 
magnified, and others may be encouraged. Those 
who sit in the highest ranks and the most honor* 
rable offices, should think more of their human 
misery than of their elevation and dignity in the 
world.—A man, though living in the most hard¬ 
ened condition (Pharismism), may nevertheless 
be converted.—Rank, office, and fear often stand 
in the way of conversion; but happy they who 
value more the salvation of their souls, and over¬ 
come those hindrances.— Majus: Not all noc¬ 
turnal meetings for edification are suspicious 
and to be forbidden.—Fear a great hindrance to 
goodness.—O siander: The weak in faith must 
not be despised.— Langk: The ground of the 
necessity of regeneration lies in the nature of 
God and of man.—The doctrine of regeneration 
must be diligently pressed, 1 Cor. ii. 14.—The 
scruples of scholars.—Tit. iii. 6.—1 Peter iii. 
21.—The patience of Christ with the weakness 
of man, and His friendly care to remove all doubts 
and scruples, are a model for us, 1 John iii. 9; 

2 Peter i. 4; Rom. viii. 6.— Zbisius: All that pro¬ 
ceeds not from spiritual regeneration, be it never 
so pure and brilliant in its glitter, is nothing to¬ 
wards salvation, and cannot please God.—The 
nobility of the regenerate: raised to the 
highest ranks of heaven. Col. iii. 9,10.— Majus: 
The senseless astonishment of unbelief is good for 
nothing, but before the sublimity of the divine 
mysteries one loves in reverenoe to wonder.— 
The tame: The grace of the Holy Ghost is free, 
not bound either to means, persons, or times.— 
Canstbin: As often as we hear the wind, we 
ought to think of the mystery of regeneration. 
Job xxxvii. 9.— Art thou a matter, etc. The true 
heart-theology is not always to be found among 
people of great titles and places.— God to loved 
(v. 16). So overflowingly and so intensely, and 
after this manner and in this order. The love 
of God the first and true souroe of all our blessed¬ 
ness.—Believers must, it is true, stand before 
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the judgment, but they come not into judgment. 
— BibL Wirt . .* Faith alone is the means of sal¬ 
vation; therefore unbelief is the sole cause of 
damnation.—The blame lies with men, Hos. xiii. 
9.—Hedinger, on the words: Every one that 
doeth evil: Wickedness shuns the light, yet it 
must come to the light.— Zeisius: Could the 
stones and beams of many a palace and dwelling 
speak, what abominations, wrought in secret, 
should we not hear! Yet that great day of judg¬ 
ment will make manifest every hidden thing, as 
truly as God is God. —Osiandkr: Many would 
rather in eternity be put to shame before God, 
angels, and the elect, than blush a moment be¬ 
fore a few people in the world. 

Gbrlach: A chief point of corruption in the 
doctrine of the Pharisees of that day was their 
entirely outward conception of the law, and 
their consequent utter mistaking of the relation 
of man to God. The deep, sinful corruption of 
human nature and the necessity of a regeneration 
were to all purpose utterly hidden from them. 
I£ therefore, they would partAke of the salva¬ 
tion which Christ brings, they must clearly per¬ 
ceive the need of it.—At all events Nicodemus 
hoped to find out whether the kingdom of God 
was soon to appear; that he, in that case, was 
to have a share in that kingdom, he had no 
doubt.—Jesus shows him that tho kingdom of 
God, which ho was expecting as future and ex¬ 
ternal to himself, was already inwardly present; 
but not yet for him, because this required an 
entire transformation and renewal of the mind. 
—The baptism with water was an emblem of 
repentance under the law, grief for sin; the 
baptism with the Spirit denotes the operation of 
the renewing, inwardly transforming power of 
the grace and truth of God in Christ Jesus. To 
the water baptism of John (which Jesus conti¬ 
nued by His disciples), he therefore says, must 
be added tho 8pirit-baptism of the Messiah, 
which was promised by John himself.—Every 
force produces its like. If a man should even 
be bodily born a second time by an external 
miracle, he would remain the same.—Tho Spirit, 
the eternal, almighty, all-oreating and all-renew¬ 
ing divine life which is in God aud is God Him¬ 
self, by p irtaking of which man, against and 
above nature, is renewed to holiness and to vic¬ 
tory over the world and death.—Christ was be¬ 
gotten of the Holy Ghost, an^l those who believe 
in Him are children of God by the same Spirit 
—The beginning of good works is the confession 
of evil works. 

Lisco: Regeneration is necessary in part on 
account of the constitution of the spiritual king¬ 
dom to which the man is to belong, in part on 
account of the natural state in which the human 
heart is found, which is flesh (Luther's Marginal 
Note).—The two parts: Wor<l and Spirit, belong 
together, as in wind the two things: sound and 
blowing.—Faith and unbelief as the inner ground 
of the opposite fates of men.— Beaune: Nicode- 
mus eame to Jesus by night. If not through 
cowardice, at least through delicate self-love And 
regard for his associates in rank and office. Yet 
he came, and had much to overcome: riches of 
earthly goods, riches of reputation and power, 
riches even of virtue and righteousness.—Gide¬ 
on’s act in the night, Jud. vi. 27.—2 Cor. v. 17. 


—Every soul has its determination either to rise 
to glorification in the clear light of the divine 
Spirit, or to sink into the perdition of the curse, 
and God would that every soul should bo born 
again not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupti¬ 
ble, by the word of God, which livetli and abideth 
forever, 1 Peter i. 23.—Rieger: Christ leaves 
Nicodemus time to take root and bear fruit. 

Heubner; Nodes Christiana more than Nodes 
Attica .—The danger of worldly honor. He who 
stands high in the world, must be at unspeaka¬ 
ble pains to become small and humble.—The 
miracles a legitimate ground of belief in the di¬ 
vine mission of Jesus.—Nicodemus here stood in 
the fore-oourt of conversion.—A man is alwaya 
only one thing, ruled either by the flesh, or by the 
Spirit (there is, however, a stage of transition, 
Rom.vii). Nothing more astonishes and offends an 
unconverted man, than to say to him: Thou must 
be radically changed. The doctrine of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, as the sum of Christi¬ 
anity: (1) God the Father, full of severity and 
love, has founded a kingdom for which man is 
destined; (2) for this fallen man needed regen¬ 
eration by tho Spirit; (3) this he now receives 
through Christ, by faith in Him.—Love of sin 
prepossesses against truth.—Here is to be found 
the Christian conception of those who aro really 
obscurantists. —Often the opinion steals in, that 
the inward alone (that is, what is kept back, 
shut up,) makes the Christian. When Yictorinus 
(so Augustine relates), deeply moved by reading 
the Holy Scriptures, said confidently to Simpli- 
cianus in Rome: “Know that I am already a 
Christian,” and Simplicianus answered: “I will 
not believe it, nor count thee among the Chris¬ 
tians, till I see thee in the church of Christ.” 
Victorious laughed and said: “Do the walls then 
make a Christian?” But afterwards, fearing 
Christ might not confess him, unless he con¬ 
fessed Christ, he suddenly came to Simplicianus 
and Baid: “ Eamus ad ecclesiam , Christianus volo 
fieri ” (August. Con/. f ch. 2, § 8, 4). Swift held 
his family worship with his servants in perfect 
secresy, merely to avoid suspicion of hypocrisy 
(see his Life of Sheridan). Learn to rise above 
tho judgment of the world; be not ashamed of 
your better principles. 

Schleiermacuer : In every one the beginning 
of the divine working oan no more bo deter¬ 
mined, than the end of it can be descried.— 
Even those whom we may compare to the master 
of Israel, have continued but too long in that 
whioh could be the property and benefit of only 
a particular age or a small part of tho Christian 
Chureh; and they had not been able to rise 
above this narrow horizon, and view the work 
of grace in its whole grand compass; and just 
by reason of this, they have led believers astray. 
—Vers. 16—18: The great objeot of Christ’s 
mission. He appeared among us as a (the) token 
(token and seal) of the love of God, the object 
of faith, the universal possession of all men.—> 
Bessbr, on the brazen serpent: Jesus the life 
of my life, Jesus the death of my death.— 
Nitzsch: The mystery of our spiritual regene¬ 
ration: (1) The necessity of it; (2) the possi¬ 
bility of it; (3) the actuality of it.— Hosbach: 
The new birth : (1) What is it? (2) IIow does 
it arise? (3) Whither does it lead?—-0. v. Gee- • 
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lach: The glorification of the jtriane God in 
the regeneration of man.—K ling: The being 
born of the Spirit, on the one hand manifest, on 
the other hidden as to its origin and end. 

[Burkitt : ’Tis not enough that we be new- 
dressed, but we must be new-made, that is, 
thoroughly and universally changed, the will by 
renovation, the affections by sanctification, the 
life by reformation. We must be like God, or 
we can hever live with Him. If we be not like 
Him in the temper of our minds on earth, we 
can never be happy in the enjoyment of Him in 
heaven; for heaven, which is a place of the 
greatest holiness, would be a place of the great¬ 
est uneasiness to an unregenerate and an un¬ 
holy person; the contagion is universal, deep, 
and inward, therefore such must the change be. 
—The way and work of the Holy Spirit in the 
sours regeneration, is oft-times very secret, and 
usually exceeding various. Various as to the 
time . Some are wrought upon in youth, others 
in old age. Various in His methods of working: 
Some are wrought upon by the corrosives of the 
law, others by lenitives of the gospel. Various 
in the manner of His working, and in the means 
by which lie works: Upon some by a powerful 
ordinance, upon others by an awakening Provi¬ 
dence. But the Spirit's work in all still the same, 
it produces likeness to God.— Ryle: What a 
feeble beginning a man may make in religion, 
and yet finally prove a strong Christian. Never 
despise the day of small things (Zech. iv. 10).— 


What a mighty change our Lord declares to be 
needful to salvation, and what a remarkable ex¬ 
pression He uses in describing it.—A day will 
come when those who are not born again will 
wish that they had never been born at alL— 
Augustus® (on ver. 15): The bite of the Serpent 
brought death ; the death of Christ brings life. 
Look at the Serpent, that the Serpent may not 
harm you. Look at death that death may not 
hurt you. But at whose death ? At the death 
of Him who is the Life. Death died in Christ, 
so that we may now say: “O death, where is 
thy sting," etc .— Luthbr: Henceforward, be 
who is condemned must not complain of Adam, 
and his inborn sin. The seed of the woman, 
promised by God to bruise the head of the ser¬ 
pent, is now come and has atoned for sin and 
taken away condemnation. But he must cry out 
against himself for not having accepted and be¬ 
lieved in the Christ, the devil's head-bruiser and 
sin-strangler. If I do not believe the same, sin 
and condemnation must continue.— L water. 
(ver. 10): Jesu§ means one who creates joy and 
happiness. He who views Jesus otherwise than 
as a bringer of joy, the gospel as anything else 
but a messago of joy, suffering as anything but 
a fountain of joy, knows neither God nor Christ 
nor the gospel. God is love, and love can only 
love. God is the living will of love. Love is 
pure joy and makes happy all who come in con¬ 
tact with it.—P. S.j 


VI. 


JB8U8 IN TDK JUDBAN COUNTRY, AND TUB SPREAD OP HIS BAPTISM, WITH THE PAITH OF THE PEOPLE. 
LAST TESTIMONY OF JOHN THB BAPTIST CONCERNING CHRIST. CUBIST THE TRUE. BAPTIST. THE 

bridegroom op THE church, wuo comes from hbaven. (The Real Song of Songs.) 

Chap. III. 22-36. 

22 After these things came Jesus and his disciples [came] into the land of Judea; 

23 and there he tarried with them, and baptized. And John also was [still] baptizing 
in JSnon near to [omit to] Salim, because there was much water there: and they 

24, 25 came and were baptized. For John 1 was not yet cast into prison. Then there 
arose a question between some of [on the part of] John’s disciples and the Jews 

26 [a Jew]* about purifying [religious washing]. And they came unto John, and said 
unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond [the] Jordan, to whom thou barest 
[hast borne] witness [didst serve as a witness], behold the same baptizeth, and all 
men come [are going] to him. 

27 John answered and said, A man can receive nothing, except [unless] it be given 

28 him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, 

29 but that I am sent before him. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the 
friend of the bridegroom, which [who] standeth and heareth him rejoiceth greatly 
[lit., rejoiceth with joy, x a P9 X at P s 0 because of the bridegroom’s voice: [.] this my 

30 joy therefore is fulfilled [is made full, complete]. He must increase, but I must de- 

31 crease. He that cometh from above is above all: he that is of the earth is earthly 
[is of the earth], 8 and speaketh of the earth: he that cometh from heaven is above 

32 all. 4 And [omit And] 3 what he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth; and no 

33 man receiveth his testimony [and his testimony no one receiveth]. He that 
hath received his [his emphatic, alrov Hp //.] testimony hath set to [omit to] his 

34 seal that God is true. For he whom God hath [omit hath] sent speaketh the 
words of God : for God [he] 8 giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him [omit unto 
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35 him ].* The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand. 

36 He that believeth on [in] the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not 
[disobeyeth, 6 dk axctiPaw] the Spn shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


A. B. , , _ r ---,—„ , , - „ . .. 

0„ etc. Moyer: Dee Ptwralbot tick mechanuch dar % vi*. t to conform to ha9t)tuv.—\>. 8.1 

* Ver. 31. [4 w v m «« tm yijv imV, is apparently tautological, but the difference lies in the emphasis: 

to the origin of a man corresponds his character.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 31. [The second iwatm wavruv itrriv is omitted by R.* D. and Tischend. (ed. Till), supported by R.* A. B. L. 
and retained by Trog., Alf., Westc.and ii. (in brackets), Meyer, Lange.—P. S.J 

i y er . 32 . [The cat is wanting in sereral codd., also in B. L. al. which retain the second iwdvm warn** itrriv, and is 
omitted by Tischend-, Alt, Treg., W. and H.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 3d. ’O 0<6* is wanting in B. and in other considerable codd. [R. C.» L., omitted by Tischend, AIT., etc. —P. 8.J 

7 Ver. 34. [The A. V., with many commentators, refers the passage to Christ, and hence supplies aurep. But the sen¬ 
tence is general in its character, hence the present Christ had already received tho fulness of the Spirit in baptism. 

—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 22. After these things. —Men* ravra. 
Probably not only after th9 interview with Nico- 
demus (Meyer), but after all that ia related of 
His stay in Jerusalem. 

Into the land of Jndea.—Judea here, of 
oourse, not i n the wider sense of Palestine, but 
in the narrower sense, as distinguished from 
Samaria, Galilee, and Perea; Southern Palestine, 
on this side the Jordan, having Samaria on the 
north, the Jordan and the Dead Sea on tho east, 
Idnmea on the south, Philistia and the Mediterra¬ 
nean on the west. And here, too, not the province 
of Judea itself is meant, to which in faot Jeru¬ 
salem especially belonged, but the Judeau coun¬ 
try; ’I ovtia'a being here used a^jectively [x^pa 
’Iowto/o, Mark i. 6; Acts xvf. 1]. From tho 
baptizing Meyer infers a sojourn on the Jordan 
towards the north-east. 

And there he tarried with them. —From 
the time of His return to Samaria (probably 
about seeding time, see ch. iv. 85) we may infer 
that He continued in the Judean country from 
the month of March till perhaps November or 
December, at least half a year (see the place 
referred to). 

And baptised.—According to ch. iv. 2 Jesus 
Himself did not baptize; but as John remarks 
this only in a passing and supplemental way, he 
evidently intends to designate this baptism as a 
baptism of Jesus Himself. [Virtually (accord¬ 
ing to the maxim: quod quit per alium facit , id 
ipufeciese dicitur ), but not literally; for the testi¬ 
mony of iv. 2 is explicit, that Jesus Himself did 
not baptize. His work was to preach and to 
baptize with the Holy Spirit; water baptism 
was a subordinate ministerial office, and could 
as well be performed by others. For the same 
reason Paul did not baptize except in a few 
case*, 1 Cor. i. 14-16. The baptism of the dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus, which is only mentioned here And 
iv. 2, was still essentially the baptism of John, 
bat it prepared the way for Christian baptism, 
which was instituted after the resurrection, Matt, 
xviii. 19, and first performed on the birth-day of 
the Christian Church, Acts ii. 41. Before Christ 
had finished nis work on earth, the Holy Spirit 
was not yet in full regenerative operation (vii. 
39), nor could baptismal water signify the cleans¬ 


ing blood of atonement (xix. 84; 1 John i. 7). 
This baptism then had a prophetic character, and 
was subsequently not repeated, but completed 
by the pentecostal baptism of the Spirit.—P. S.] 
Ver. 23. And John also was baptizing.— 
This statement serves to explain what follows.— 
In Aenon; adjective of J'g, “place 

abounding in springs.” Meyer makes out of it 
pjf JP “dove-fountain,” without arguing the 
matter. According to Eusebius and Jerome t 

{ Onomasticon under Aenon and Salem ] Aenon 
ay in*octavo lapide Scythopoleoe ad meridiem juxta 
Salem et Jordanem; and Salem: in octavo lapide a 
Sci/thopoli in campo Vicue Salamias. From this it is 
inferred that both places were in Samaria; which 
Epiphanius (J7*r. lvii. 2) confirms.* This has 
been thought so inconsistent with our passage, 
that two places of similar names, Shilhim and 
Ain, which, according to Josh. xv. 82, lay on the 
southern border of Judea, have been substit utod.f 
According to others the places in question might 
have lain in Judea hard by tho Samaritan bor¬ 
der (see Meyer). Robinson (III., p. 822) found a 
Salem near Nablas, remote from the Jordan. Ac¬ 
cording to this it has been held improbable that 
Aenon was on the Jordan, and Liicke thinks it 
was a place of springs. We suppose that John 
might very probably have been baptizing tem¬ 
porarily on Samaritan ground. Elijah, his pro- 

• [This view is hold by Dr. Thomson ( The Land and the 
Book , IT., 176). Ho visited Beisan (Scythopolis) and tho 
neighborhood, and represents the valley there as abounding 
in fountains and brooks and as one of tho most fertile in 
Palestine; yet he found no traces of tho name. “ The lovely 
▼alley of Jezroel,” he says, “ irrigated by tho Jaldd, and the 
Ghor Beisan below, watered in every part by many fertilizing 
streams, are capable of sustaining a little nation in and of 
themselves. Besides, Beisan is the natural highway from 
Bashau and the east to tho sea-board at Haifa aud Acre, and 
also to southern Palestine and Egypt. The G hor once teemed 
with inhabitants, as is evident from ruined sites, and from 
tells too old for ruins, which are scattered over the plain. 
I took down their names as now known to tho Arabs, bat 
none of them have any historic significance. Of Salim and 
Enon, which must have been in the ghor at no great distance, 
I could hear nothing/*—P. 8.] 
f [So also Hengstenberg, I., 224. The Alex Codex of the 
8ept. renders the three names of places in Jos. xv., 2<Ae«t/a 
ffai 'Aik koX Pcmmwk. In Neh. xi. 20 the last two names are 
combined in En-rimmon. The southern country was very 
dry. a continuation of the Arabian desert. Hence the re¬ 
mark. “ there was much water there,” which would be rather 
superflnous if applied to a place in Galilee or on tho banks 
of the Jordan, receives its full meaning. Yet this holds good 
also of Dr. Lange’s view, who, with Robinson, locates Salem 
near Nablus.—1\ S.J 
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totype, dwelt long with a Phenician widow; 
Eliaha healed the Syrian Naaman by directing 
him to wash in the Jordan. John, on his ap¬ 
pearance, preached: God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. If John 
was to execute his offioe as fore-runner of Christ 
in His universal character, he must have come 
to Samaria, and even to the Galilean court (see 
^the direction of the angel, Luke i. 17 and 76). 
*He might have had, moreover, special reasons 
for this. He could not give up his work, be¬ 
cause he felt himself appointed to die in his 
official service; yet he wished also to give way 
to the Lord, and, not as compelled by events, 
but voluntarily, to decrease by the side of Him. 
This purpose would be exactly served by his 
retiring into a small place, and especially by his 
beginning to labor in Samaria. It is further 
noteworthy, that immediately after this Christ 
begins to teach in Samaria, though only in 
passing, and that the passage before us relates 
to the disciples of John who were involved in a 
controversy with a Jew concerning purification. 
If this Jew seems to have given the preference, 
as a Jew, to the baptism of Jesus, it is natural 
to suppose that he based his preference on the 
fact' that Jesus was baptizing on Judean soil, 
John in Samaria. Enon at all events lay this 
side the Jordan. The objection that John was 
still baptizing in his old way, is solved by his 
calling. As to the objection that he was not 
baptizing “into Jesus,” he had only to baptize 
into Christ; to point out the Christ in Josus was 
the business of his testimony. Meyer remarks, 
against Bretschneider and others, that he did 
not baptize into Jesus because Jesus had not yet 
appeared at all as the Messiah. Yet John had de¬ 
signated Him as the Messiah, and now did so again 
with the utmost clearness. But his office as 
fore-runner had not ceased with a publio ap¬ 
pearance of Jesus as the Messiah. 

There was much water. —This can be 
mentioned to define only the spot, not the region. 

Yer. 24. John was not yet thrown into 
prison. —This, according to De Wette, Meyer, 
etc ., is intended to be a correction of the Synop¬ 
tical tradition. But it is only a completion of it; 
for theSynoptists opep the ministry of Jesus with 
His labors in Galilee, not because these were the 
“very beginning” (Tholuok), but because this 
was the current tradition, and because their 
method of construing the history, particularly 
with regard to the contrast between John and 
Christ, required it. At the time of the return 
of Christ from the country of Judea to Galilee 
in the winter of 781 John had been cast into 
prison, according to Marki. 14; during his first 
great tour in Galilee He received the embassy 
from the Baptist in the spring of 782; after His 
return from the feast of Purim in March of 782, 
however, He received the intelligence of the exe¬ 
cution of the Baptist, according to Matth. xiv. 
12; comp. John vi. 1. 

Ver. 25. A question. —Zdisputation. 
Not with the Jews, but with a Jew. [Seo Textual 
Notes.] The one Jew, who disputes with the 
disciples of John concerning purification ( mpl 
Ka&aptauov), that is, concerning the religious 
washing for purification, which must precede the 
kingdom of heaven [Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Zech. xiii. 


1], or concerning the baptisms of John and Je- 
bus as to their purifying virtue and Messianic 
validity, gives exegetical trouble. According 
to Thohick the controversy was begun by dis¬ 
ciples of John, and yet the Jew on his part con- 
ten tiously extolled the baptism of Jesus, to pro¬ 
voke the disciples of John; in other words, with 
not the bost design. This evil design is more 
strongly represented by Luthardt: An intent to 
make the Baptist untrue to his office, in order to 
operate the more effectually against Jesus. 
Chrysostom and Semler, on the contrary, have 
supposed that the Jew had been baptized by Je¬ 
sus, which seems also implied in the complaint 
of John’s disciples in the next verse. [The first 
sacramental controversy, and the forerunner of 
a good many.—P. S.] 

Yer. 26. He that was with thee, to whom 
thou hast borne witness. —Jealousy is at the 
out-set betrayed by the avoidance of the name of 
Jesus (comp. Luke x. 87; xv. 80); then it is 
implied that Jesus had been at first Himself de¬ 
pendent on him, that is, as one baptized by him; 
though it is not asserted, as by the modern criti¬ 
cism, (hat He had been a pupil of John. To whom 
thou barest witness , etc. A reproach against John 
and Jesus at once (“behold, the same”). Yet 
expressed only in the tone, in the choice of 
words, while nothing is literally ventured be¬ 
yond historical statement. But that they, them¬ 
selves irritated, wished to provoke the Baptist to 
see in Jesus an unauthorized rival in the matter of 
baptism, no matter how much He may be in other 
respects, is manifest. Every expression, in this 
view, is pregnant Even the words: “beyond 
Jordan,” might imply that they had known bet¬ 
ter baptism-days on a better soil. Finally their 
displeasure expresses itself in the exaggeration: 
“all men come to Him.” Nevertheless they can¬ 
not bo considered decidedly hostile; they show* 
an uncertainty, a wavering, in the issue of which 
the mass of John’s disciples afterwards split into 
two branches, one friendly, the other hostile. 
The Baptist was to express himself on this distinc¬ 
tion of two baptismal communions existing together. 

Yer. 27. A man oan receive nothing 
(take nothing upon himself).—A general princi¬ 
ple of religion, applied to the kingdom of God. 
Gifts and positions in the kingdom of God rest 
upon the free grace and investiture of God Him¬ 
self. Here lies the obligation of humility before 
God, reverence for the gifted, freedom from 
envy, modesty, self-respect. The form of the ex¬ 
pression silences by its universality, the spirit of 
the expression purifies by its repression of human 
nature, its emphasizing of the divine. The refer¬ 
ence of the maxim: (l) To the Baptist, accord¬ 
ing to many ancients ana moderns (Liicke). Wet- 
stein: Non possum mihi arrogare et rapere ; gum 
deus non dedit. (2) To Jesus; De Wette, Meyer: 
The greater ministry is given by God to Him. 
(8) To John and Jesus (Kuinoel, Luthardt; 
Tholuck doubtful). The last view is no doubt 
the true; for the maxim is the general superscrip¬ 
tion of the following contrasts: Christ and John; 
(1) Christ and the forerunner; (2) the Bridegroom 
and the Bridegroom’s friend; (8) the increasing 
One, and the decreasing; (4) He who is from 
heaven, and he that is of the earth. God is above 
the distinction, and gives to each one his own. 
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Ver. 28. Ye yourselves bear me wit¬ 
ness. —Ye yourselves, so jealous, bear witness 
to my modesty, in that ye recall how 1 bore wit¬ 
ness to Him. Bat that. —*AAA’ bn seem only a 
transition to the discourse dependent on it 
(Meyer, Winer). Yet the expression might also 
point back to the Baptist’s description of him¬ 
self (ch. i. 23), with the sense; tovto tipi, bn arr . 
—'Ejcsivo? refers to Jesus, of whom they had 
been speaking. De Wette. 

Yer. 29. He that hath the bride. —The 
Old Testament theocratic figure of the marriage- 
union between Jehovah and His people, Is. liv. 
6; Hos. iL 19; and the Song of Songs, according 
to Bengel and Luthardt;* which Meyer doubts, 
because that book is not quoted in the New 
Testament; yet it is manifestly an example at 
least in favor of the view here mentioned.—This 
figure passed over to the relation between Christ 
and the renewed and adorned theooratio people, 
Eph. v. 82; Rev. xxi. 2, 9. He that hath the 
bride, is therefore he to whom she is given from 
above, and who is thereby distinguished as the 
supremely Gifted. He is the bridegroom (De 
Wette: Comp, the proverb: Wer das Gluck hat , 
fiihrt die Braut heim). —From him is here distin¬ 
guished the friend of the bridegroom, a dis¬ 
tinct personage in the Jewish wedding usage. 
Lucke: QiXoc tov wfnpiov answers to the Hebrew 
pkfizf, in which, however, the ideas of tov 
wpf. and irapavOfifiog or wpfaywybs are com¬ 
bined. According to the Hebrew custom, the 
Shoshben, a friend of the bridegroom, was a 
necessary mediator both in the formation and in 
the conclusion of the marriage. In behalf of 
his friend he made suit with the bride, and was 
the indispensable negotiator between the bride 
and bridegroom in relation to the wedding. At 
the wedding itself he was a chief manager of the 
feast, a necessary functionary at the inspection 
of the wedding-chamber, and even after the close 
of the marriage a mediator in misunderstandings 
and dissensions.—In a passage Ketuvoth (foL 12, 
1) it is expressly said: Duos constitute 

bant, unum sponsOy allerum sponsse (Schottgen, 
Horse Ucbr . et Talm.). Another name is 2SlX (tr. 
Sanhedrin f. 27, 2). Doubtless John has es¬ 
pecially in his eye the business of the wooing, 
to which be was appointed. And then besides his 
subordination to the bridegroom, and his unen- 
vious service in relation to the bride, he ex¬ 
presses also the honor and satisfaction lie has in 
his position. 

Standeth and heareth him. —(1) Interpre¬ 
tation according to rabbinic passages: customary 
listening of the shoshbenim at the door (end rp 
dtp?) of the bride-chamber. For the particu¬ 
lars see Liicke, I., p. 564. Probably only iso¬ 
lated apocryphal instances suggested by apocry¬ 
phal accounts (Tobias. Something like it here 
and there perhaps in the history of Jesuitism and 
Hermhutism). Hard to imagine as general cus¬ 
tom. (2) Baumgarten-Crusiu8, Luthardt: He 
waits for him that is to come, and hears his voice 
as he approaches, bringing his bride home. 
Against this Meyer: The napavbp$io$ does not 


* [Tfoogstentorg also (L 232 f.) sees in the whole passage, 
snd especially in the roice of the beloved, and the frinvi of 
the bridegroom, clear allusions to Gant. IL 8; V. 2.—P. S.J 


stand waiting for the bridegroom, but accompa¬ 
nies him on the way to the house of the bride. 
Such waiting is the part of the bride’s-maid, 
Matth. xxv. 1. (3) Eckermann, Meyer: He 

stands at bis service, waiting his bidding, and 
meantime rejoices in bis conversation and glad¬ 
ness in general. (4) Tholuck: The conversa¬ 
tion of the bridegroom with the bride preceding 
the wedding. (5) Liicke: The voice of the bride¬ 
groom has in the Old Testament almost the tone 
of a proverb, Jer. vii. 84; xvi. 9; xxv. 10. The 
friend stands at his side and hears the happy 
voice of the bridegroom. More accurately Gro- 
tius: IDj?, stare est ministrare , ut Genes, xli. 46; 
Deut, 1. 33; Zach . iii. 7: audiens blandimenta ad 
sponsam . Vide Cant . Cantic.: line est vox fuvr) 
vvp<piov. The reference is no doubt to affec¬ 
tionate and tender greetings to the bride, not 
commissions (Meyer: bidding) to the friend. 
The friend stands (back) and hears in silence 
how the bridegroom himself talks to the bride of 
his love, contrasted with his own business-like 
talking of it to her in urging the suit. 

The voice of the bridegroom is therefore the 
New Testament words of love, the gospel of 
Christ, and that even in distinction from the now 
ceasing lispings of prophecy concerning the new 
covenant. De Wette also: Of the gladness of the 
bridegroom. When Tholuck observes that 
must not be referred to the rejoicings at the wed¬ 
ding, since the wedding begins later with the 
inauguration of the kingdom, and thus far only 
the conversation of the bridegroom is introduced, 
it mu9t be remarked that the figure of the wed¬ 
ding is not intended to be pressed. According 
to the word of Christ, Matth. ix. 15, the wedding 
had already in oue view begun with His appear¬ 
ance. In another view it began with His*resur¬ 
rection and the founding of the church, Matth. 
xxii. 9. In still another view it is to come at 
the second appearing of Christ, and meantime 
the Apostles are the wooers of the bride, 2 Cor. 
xi. 2; Rev. xxi. 19. These aspects might per¬ 
haps be distinguished by the three stages of go¬ 
ing for and saluting the bride (the act primarily 
meant here), the wedding-feast, and the final 
nuptials; denoting the preaching of the gospel, 
the outpouring of tho Holy Ghost and founding 
of the church, and thd manifestation of the king¬ 
dom. Yet we cannot apply this distinction of 
periods to the words of the Baptist. To his pro¬ 
phetic view the wedding was begun. 

Rejoiceth with joy. — X ap p £ a /p e t, see 
Luke xxii. 15, [and BrffR Is. lxi. 10. A 
Hebraizing mode of intensification: pare joy, 
joy and joy only.—P. S.J The did, as in 1 Thess. 
iii. 9, which is unusual, in place of the classical 
My etc ., adds emphasis to the voioe in itself. He 
finds that voice a compensation to bis position. 
Contrast of this unenvious joy with the jealous 
tones of the disciples of John. 

This my joy. —This his share in the wed¬ 
ding. Hath been made fall {iren'Miporaty per¬ 
fect tense).—In the happy meeting of the bride¬ 
groom ana bride in the house of the bride the 
wedding itself is, to him, as good as come. He 
has happily completed his task as wooer of the 
bride. He has done the work of his life. See 
the analogous perfect: pepaptvpTjKOy and the exe¬ 
gesis, ch. L 84. Is fulfilled, has become perfect* 
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Tet only in its kind, os the joy of the friend of 
the bridegroom; therefore to ho distinguished 
from the perfection of the New Testament joy of 
faith, John xv. 11; xri. 24; xvii. 13 (which 
places Meyer cites). He meant not by this 
the ceasing of his work, but the decreasing and 
diminishing of it before the increasing glory of 
the word and work of Christ. 

Ver. 30. He must increase. —The true de¬ 
scription of the relation between John and Christ, 
and between the Old Covenant and the New, in 
the primitive church, in the mediaeval church, in 
this modern age, in the life of every evangelical 
community, and of every individual Christian. 
Increase: In labors, in authority, in disciples. 
Decrease: DarTovodai, be diminished. Noble 
freedom from cuvy. An admonition to His dis¬ 
ciples. St. John Baptist’s day in the calendar, 
the longest day [June 24th], after which the 
days decrease; the birth-day of Christ [Dec. 25], 
one of the shortest, from which the days grow 
longer. 

Ver. 31. He that cometh from above Is 
above all. —The relation of the section now fol¬ 
lowing to the preceding. Different views [of the 
authorship of vers. 31-36] : (1) A meditation of 
the Evangelist (Wetstein, Bengel, Kuinoel, Schott, 
Paulus, Olshausen, Tboluck, etc.), as supposed 
to be indicated by the John-like strain, an as¬ 
sumed contradiction between vers. 32 and 26, 
and the disappearance of all reference to the 
Baptist. Against this it is observed, that there 
is no break at any point, and the present in vers. 
81 and 32 indicates the time of John the Baptist. 
(2) A middle view (Liicke, De Wette, Hofmann): 
The discourse of the Baptist is continued indeed, 
but the subjective reproduction of the Evangelist 
'makes it almost a reflection of his own. (8) Con¬ 
tinuation of the address of the Baptist, like vers. 
16-18 in ch. i., and as in ch. iii. vers. 16-21 con¬ 
tinue the discourse of Christ; my Leben Jesu, II., 
2, p. 621, Ebrard, Kritik, p. 294; also Meyer, [p. 
180] ;* the Johannean character and coloring 
being also admitted oven here. The stately con¬ 
clusion of the prophetic testimony of the Baptist 
concerning Christ is not at all inconsistent with 
his subsequent expression of human feeling, 
Matth. xi. According to Strauss and Weisse 
this passage in particular is supposed to prove, 
that the discourses in John are not historical, 
but composed by himself. From this passage 
then, on the contrary, a clear light may be shed 
upon the exquisite, far-reaching, teeming histo¬ 
rical truth of the whole gospel. 

'0 avudev epx6pevo^. Present, referring to the 
mission of Christ, which is just unfolding itself. 
See the testimonies of the Baptist concerning the 
divine dignity of Jesus, ch. i. 16-18; ver. 27; 
vers. 29. 34.— Above all. —With respect to 
Christ all men are put in the category of the 
need of salvation. 

He that is of the earth, etc .—Not a tauto¬ 
logy, but signalizing the difference of origin and 
of consequent quality. From the origin of the per¬ 
son, his nature appears, and from this his mode 


• f Alford likwise ascribes the last verses to the Baptist, 
and urges the iuner coherence of the discourse itself, In 
which John explains to his disciples the reason why Christ 
must increase and thrdw his own dignity into the shade. 
-P.S.] 


| of speaking. But how could John say this of 
I his testimony (Hofmann)? Tholuck argues: 
Therefore the Evangelist says this, not the Bap¬ 
tist. But the thing said must nevertheless bo 
(rue, and then it might even better be said by the 
Baptist in his humility, than by the Evangelist 
respecting his former teacher. The Baptist him¬ 
self therefore must have said it. The question 
is in what sense? We have a parallel at John i. 
18. In full comparison with the full glory of 
Christ no one, not even of the prophets, nor the 
Baptist, has ever seen God; in this comparison 
every man, even of the prophets, the Baptist not 
excepted, is of the earth. Then does ibis mean: 
of the earth, in the sense of John i. 13; iii. 6, 
belonging to the old, sinful world as to his ori¬ 
gin, therefore in his kind, therefore also in his 
speech, since, even as prophet, he can speak the 
divine but rarely, in fragments, and under the 
veil of figures; or in the sense of the hriytta as 
distinguished from the kirovphvta in ver. 12? 
Exegesis passes by this question, and treats the 
antithesis as if it had the sense of ch. iii. 6; the 
o6pt; in distinction from the irvevpa. We under¬ 
stand, however, by the earth (>r/) primarily the 
old economy and Theocracy in distinction from 
the heaven (ovpavbg), whence the new revelation 
comes (see on ver. 12). With the idea of the old 
is then connected unquestionably the idea of the 
imperfect and defective. The antithesis of 
earthly and heavenly, or carnal and spiritual 
descent passes into the antithesis of the old and 
the new time, and this into the antithesis of man¬ 
kind needing revelation and redemption, andtho 
Redeemer. Moreover John speaks here of his 
human 'kaXeiv, not of his prophetic eI ttciv, or this 
latter is reduced in his view to a minimum in his 
human TidXeiv, in comparison with the divine pap- 
rvpeiv of Christ, and it should be observed that 
John says: hahtl etc Ttfc yf^, not ra 

He that cometh from heaven. —A solemn 
repetition of the preceding, giving it the Btrong 
form of a dogmatical statement. • 

Ver. 82. What he hath seen and heard. 
—See ch. iii. 18; also i. 18. Meyer: In His 
prm-existence. Rather, in His whole living di¬ 
vine nature, in virtue of which His testifying is 
at every moment preceded by a having seen or a 
having heard. The seeing and hearing denotes 
not only the directness of His knowledge, but 
also the full reality, the total scope of it, identi¬ 
fying it with His bodily vision (Leben Jesu II., 

p. 618). 

And no man reoeiveth his testimony.— 

According to the critics, in contradiction with 
ver. 26. Unquestionably a contradiction of the 
noble-minded master to his small-minded disci¬ 
ples. For them it was quite too much to see all 
running to Jesus; but to him it was quite too 
little; to him it was as nothing. A hyperbole, 
therefore, of grief and indignation. A rebuke 
to the disposition of his disciples; moreover, an 
admonition to them to go to Jesus, as in ch. L 
29. He could not send them away by force, be¬ 
cause his school was a school of preparation, in 
which those only had become perfect, who went 
of their own will to Jesus. The Baptist qualifies 
his hyperbole {see similar expressions of the 
Evangelist, ch. i. 11; xii. 87) by what follows. 
Tholuck: *« John reviews the history as a wholq 
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in the course of which the believers are a va¬ 
nishing minority.*’ John no doubt speaks here 
with the conduot of the Jews chiefly in view. 
6ee Rom. ix. 

Vers. 33, 34. He that hath received his 
testimony .... for God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure. —Aorist: 6 Xafiov. And 
this doubtless with special reference to suoh dis¬ 
ciples of John as had gone to Christ; commending 
them, and recommending imitation. Hath set 
his seal, hath sealed. A tropical term, denoting 
generally in the Old Testament fastening up, in 
the New rather complete authentication; affixing 
the signature of execution, ch. vi. 27; Rom. iv. 
11, etc. In Christ the truth of God as revelation 
is completed, 2 Cor. i. 20; by the believing con¬ 
fession of Him this fact, that the truth of God 
has proved itself perfect, is attested, sealed. 
How fart The answer to this question depends 
on the right interpretation of the two following 
verses, (a) If v. 34 refer to Christ, the syllogism 
is this; Christas the messenger of God speaks 
the words of Gol, because God has given to Him 
the Spirit not by measure, but in immeasurable 
fulness (Liicke, Do Wette); he, therefore, who 
acknowledges the word of Christ to be true, ac¬ 
knowledges the word of God himself; he who 
believes not Christ, makes God a liar, (b) But 
the 84th verse may refer to the prophets, sum¬ 
med up and represented in John: The messen¬ 
ger of God speaks the words of God, for God 
gives his Spirit copiously enough for this; he, 
therefore, who accepts not Christ, denies, in the 
Fnlfiller of the testimony of the prophets, the 
word of God also in that testimony itsslf, or 
rather he necessitates the inference, that God 
promised that the Messiah should come, and has 
not kept His word, or that in His different reve¬ 
lations He has contradicted Himself, (c) Then 
again these opposite interpretations may be 
modified. The first interpretation thus, ac¬ 
cording to Moyer: * Whom God hath sent,* fits not 
every prophet, but Christ alone, according to 
ver. 81, in view of His mission from heaven. On 
the other hand, the ov yhp eu pirpov, expressing 
a general truth, should not be referred primarily 
to Christ; else avnp must have been added. The 
statement is, that God gives the Spirit in general 
not U fiirpov , but regardless of pkrpov , to one 
more, to another less, yet to every one enough 
for inspiration; whence it follows that Christ is 
the most richly endowed (tn denoting the norm). 
Yet the more to one and less to another may be 
given in limited measure, and it is a preliminary 
question whether the fUrpov should mean a gene¬ 
ral proportion for all, or a limited measure for each 
individual. The passage in Vajikra rabbaSectio 
15 (cited by Lucke and others): 44 Edam spiritus 
m actus non habitavit super prophetas , nisi mensura 

quadam (SpZTO^); quidam enim librum unum , qui- 

dam duos vatieiniorum ediderunt **—speaks not of 
a proportion, but of limited portions for differ¬ 
ent individuals. If now the expression be re¬ 
ferred to the prophets, it cannot mean: God 
gives the Spirit immeasurably. If we would re¬ 
fer it directly to Christ, avrp is wanting. But 
we may take the expression as a motto of the 
Hew Testament age which has now opened. God 
now gives the Spirit, and gives it not according 
10 


to a limited measure (Joel ii.; Acts ii.).— Not 
by measure. Gerlach: 44 Perhaps this is an 
allusion to the fact that the priests were only 
sprinkled with the anointing oil, while upon the 
head of the high-priest the whole of the oil was 
poured, Exod. xxix. 7 ; Ps. cxxxiii. 2.” From 
this it is clear that He whom now pre-eminently 
God hath sent, Christ, speakerh rd prjuara (not 
only ^////ara) row deow, i. e. f all the words of God, 
the entire revelation, which has hitherto been 
spoken only piecemeal (see ch. i. 17, 18; Heb. 
i. 1). This the believer seals. He attests it with 
the confidence of the confessor and martyr, as it 
is attested to him in his heart! The seoond in¬ 
terpretation is modified by referring the mes¬ 
senger of God [ver. 84] to the prophetic office, 
as represented by John, and then taking the 
sentence about the Spirit thus: In this day, 
wherein God gives the Messiah the fulness of the 
Spirit, the Baptist also has his share in the 
abundance (see the history of the Baptism of 
Jesus). Then with this John Christ is com¬ 
pared, as described in ver. 85. In favor of this 
antithesis are the facts, (l) that John here still 
appears as pre-eminently the axtoralpfivoq; [ch. 

; i. 6], Christ as the ipxbpevog; (2) that it is said 
in ver. 84: 6 airtareifav, in ver. 35; 6 narr^p 
ayanp; (3) that here the XaXeiv (not ehreiv) of 
the Mpara &eov is set against the fact that all 
things are given into the hands of Christ. 

The result is, we find ourselves compelled to 
decide for the second explanation of the difficult 
passage: The last messenger, in virtue of his 
participation in the New Testament advent of 
the Spirit, speaks the prophetic words of God as 
such (in distinction from fact); the Son presents 
Himself as the fulfilment of these words in fact. 
He, therefore, who receives Him, seals that God 
in His propbetio words (spoken by the Baptist) 
is true. He who disavows Christ, disavows, 
therefore. His fore-runner also. A good disoiple 
of John must become a disoiple of Christ. 

Yer. 35. Loveth the Son. —Emphatic: in 
singular manner. This love is the cause of the 
glorifying of the Son. All things: not to be quali¬ 
fied (Grotius: Omnia mysteria regni ; Kuinoel: 
Doctrinse partes ). Matth. xi. 27; xxviii. 18; John 
xiii* 3.— Into his hand.— Strictly: in his hand 
[ew Tp x et P l avrovj. Pregnant diotion: so into His 
hand, that they are in His hand (Winer, p. 385). 

Yer. 36. He that belleveth in the Son. — 
The Baptist concludes his prophetic preaching 
with the great alternative, which Christ also, 
pronounces in ver. 18, and at His departure 
from the earth.— Everlasting life, see ver. 15. 
Hath. —It is noteworthy that this inwardnesa 
of the eternal life was already recognized by the 
Baptist.— He who is not obedient in faith 
to the Son, hirud&v; not: believeth not (Lu¬ 
ther [and the E. V.]),* but is disobedient; mean¬ 
ing, however, as standing opposed to faith, the 
refusal of the obedience of faith. In faith lies 
the moral kernel of obedience veiled in love, 
peace, joy; hence 6 irurrevuv. Out of unbelief 
disobedienoe, or even avopia f as a moral worm, 
comes forth openly; hence axet&C >v. Meyer: 

44 Disobedient to the 8on, inasmuch as He re¬ 
quires faith.” Right, but not enough. Tholuck: 

•[Alford defends the B. V.: tOStv may mean 

bdisving. Unbelief implies disobedience.”—P. 8.J 
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*At eideiv alternates with amareiv, Rom. xi. 80.— 
Shall not see life. —With the everlasting life 
he fails of life in general; he shall not even see it, 
to say nothing of having it. Bat the wrath of 
God.—Neither punishment on the one hand, nor 
a holy passion on the other, but the righteous¬ 
ness of God combined with His veiled jealousy in 
its visitation of judgment, Rom. i. 18; Eph. ii. 8; 
Matth. iii. 7. Abideth on him; in proportion 
as his unbelief is incorrigible (strictly: abideth 
towards him; pressing more and more strongly 
upon him). The effect of the bpyrj is tidvaros. 
[The fdvu implies, that we are by nature in a 
state of condemnation; comp, riicva Quoei bpyrfc, 
Eph. ii. 8; John iii. 6.—P. 8.] 

A worthy closing word of the Old Testament; 
the last peal of the thunder of the law; the fare¬ 
well of the Baptist. For what he afterwards 
says to Herod, he says as teacher, not as pro¬ 
phet; and the question with which he sends his 
disciples to Christ, is the question of a tempted, 
believing man. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The first ministry of the Lord in the Judean 
country, a counterpart of His last public ministry 
in the temple on Zion from the triumphal entry 
to the Tuesday evening (see Com. on Matt, on 
ch. xxi. 12-14, p. 879); in that in the first case 
the hostility of the rulers of the Jews had not 
yet broken out, in the last case it seemed van¬ 
quished by the hosanna of a believing people. 
Hence here a preliminary baptizing finds place, 
there a teaching and healing in the temple. And 
the cessation of baptism in the Jewish country 
is a prelude of the final departure of Jesus from 
the temple (Matth. xxiii.) 

2. The baptizing of Jesus through nis dis¬ 
ciples a connecting link between the New Testa¬ 
ment baptism of the Spirit and the baptism of 
John, as John’s baptism was a connecting link 
between the Old Testament washing and circum¬ 
cision, and the baptism of Christ. 

8. The last prophetic testimony to Christ given 
by the Baptist in his glory and in elevation above 
his last struggle [Matth. xi.]; the last flash, so 
to speak, of the Old Testament in the light of 
the New Testament itself, and a testimony to the 
higher glory of the New. 

4. The symbol of the tnfiraafe relation, the be¬ 
trothal between Jehovah and His people (Ps. xlv.; 
Song of Solomon ; Is. liv.; lxii.; Ezek. xvi. 8; 
xxiii.; Hos. ii. 19) finds its fulfilment in the bri¬ 
dal relations between Christ and the church coming 
forth to meet Him. It belonged to the office of 
the Baptist to complete this prophecy in the most 
concrete vivid form. Christ on His part has 
taken up the word in the most varied applica¬ 
tions, first to the disciples of John himself (Matth. 
ix. 15), and afterwards throughout the whole 
New Testament, 1 Cor. xi. 8 ; Eph. v. 28; Rev. 
xxi. 9. The love of the bride is the Bymbol of 
the life of the Spirit. Plato’s Symposion is a 
heathen parallel to the Song of Solomon. 

6. The perpetual force of the maxim: He must 
increase , but I must decrease . 

6. So far as in him lay, John sent all his dis¬ 
ciples forward to Christ, and pointed all the Jews 
.to Him. Not only most of the Jews, however, 


but even many of John’s disciples failed to come 
up to the word of the prophet, and fell under the 
condemnation pronounced by him. On the dis¬ 
ciples of John see Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte , L, 
p. 69 [Edinb. ed. I., 68]. 

7. Both of the glory of Christ, and of the con¬ 
demnation, John speaks in a more Old Testament 
way than Christ Himself (comp. vers. 85 and 18; 
vers. 86 and 18); quite in keeping with his mis¬ 
sion. His last word is a last thunder-clap from 
Sinai and a last lightning-flash of Elijah, pro¬ 
phesying of the baptism of fire (Matth. iii.) and 
the flames of the judgment of the world (2 Pet. 
iii. 10). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

A scries of separate themes in the sentences 
of the Baptist, vers. 27,29, 80, 81 sqq.—The bap¬ 
tism of Jesus by the side of the baptism of John, 
the gradual transfer of the Old Testament order 
of things into the churoh of Christ.—Relation of 
the baptism of Jesus to the baptism of John: (1) 
Points in common; (2) points of difference.— 
The harmony between John and Christ, and the 
dissension between their disciples, the living 
type of a primeval and a constantly repeated his¬ 
tory (see Gen. xiii. 7).—Two divided purifica¬ 
tion or reformation churches, to be united by 
being pointed from men to the Lord.—The jea¬ 
lousy of the disciples and the purity of the Mas¬ 
ter.—The last testimony of the Baptist concern¬ 
ing Christ, an expression at once of the highest, 
gentlest love and the mightiest wrath.—Christ 
the Bridegroom of the bride: (1) Adorned to be 
such by the election of God ; (2) recognized as 
such by the greeting of the bride; (8) honored 
as such by the wooer and friend; (4) proved 
such by His fidelity and glory.—The word of the 
Baptist: He must increase, but I must decrease, 
in its application to the natural life (1) of the 
world, (2) of the church, (8) of the Christian.— 
Christ tne Witness from heaven.—Faith in Christ, 
a sealing of all the words of God in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Truth is the unity of correlative oppo¬ 
sites.—Without faith in the truth of God, we 
cannot perceive the unity in the great distinc¬ 
tion between the Old Testament and the New.— 
With the New Testament the Jews lost also the 
truth of the Old.—With their acknowledgment 
of the Old Testament, Christians may also ob¬ 
scure the truth of the New.—The life of faith a 
moral life on a heavenly scale: (1) Faith, an 
obedience rising into free, blissful confidence, 
and veiled in it; (2) Unbelief, a moral disobedi¬ 
ence (immorality) in naked, open deformity.— 
The wrath of God, the jealousy of rejected love, 
t. e. t a full tide of gracious operation, changed 
by the unbelief of the man himself into judgment. 
See Rom. ii. 5.—Jesus in the Judean country, or 
an effort in hope to lead tho people of Israel over 
by gentle ways into the new covenant (comp. 
Gen. v. 6).—The two baptizers together.—Reli¬ 
gious controversy in its bad and its good opera¬ 
tion (the words of the disciples of John, and the 
words 6f their master).—The word of the disci¬ 
ples: All men come to Him, and the word of the 
master; No man receiveth His testimony.—Only 
what is given him from heaven can a man truly 
take to himself: (1) What he usurps is given 
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him in wrath, and received to condemnation; 
(2) what is given to him is forever his own.—He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom; or, the 
life of Christendom a testimony to Christ.—The 
wedding of the Son.—The friend of the bride¬ 
groom, in His behaviour, an example for gui¬ 
dance and warning, to bishops, ministers, di¬ 
vines.—The decreasing of the Baptist, his in¬ 
crease.—The man of the earth, and the Man from 
heaven above all.—The believer, a witness of 
Qod attested by God.—Christ the seal of the 
word of God, manifest in the burning seal of 
living Christian hearts, 2 Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii. 
14.—The outpouring of the Spirit without mea¬ 
sure.—The Father, the Son, the Spirit.—The 
last word of the Baptist concerning the Son: (1) 
What the Son U; (2) what He hat; (8) what He 
gives; (4) what He is worth [vers. 84-86]. 

Starks : Nova Bihl. Tub ..* Premature seal, 
envy, dependence on human authority, and self- 
interest : O how much harm they do !— Canstein : 
Satan and his tools know too well how much de¬ 
pends on the unity of Christians; hence they 
take special pains to make schism of every kind 
among them. Gal. v. 20.— Majus: It is danger¬ 
ous for hearers to flatter their teachers.—People 
must not hang with sinful passion upon a teacher 
who i 9 renowned.—As the peace-makers are 
called the children of God, so the instigators of 
division are justly called children of the devil.— 
Hedinoer: The office of the preacher and its 
profitable success come from God.—We men have 
nothing from ourselves, but everything from hea¬ 
ven ; therefore should wo ascribe nothing to our¬ 
selves, but everything to God alone, and thank 
Him for it, 1 Cor. iv. 7.— Osiander: He who 
attempts high things, to which he is not called 
of God, spends all his care and labor in vain, and 
comes to shame at last, as the examples of Ab¬ 
salom, Theudas, Judas of Galilee, and others, 
p.-ove, 8irach iii. 23.— Hedinoer: Let no man 
thrust himself into an office, without the will of 
God.—Q uesnbl: Every calling, every grace 
(gift) has certain limits above which no man may 
elevate himself.—He who purely and steadfastly 
reaches Christ, may appeal to the testimony of 
is hearers.—A servant of the church, though in 
high office, has yet more cause to be humble than 
to be exalted.—Servants of God justly rejoice, 
when they can lead many bouIs to the Lord.— 
Moon and stars are lost when the sun rises; bo 
with me, when the Sun of Righteousness appears. 
— Hedinoer: Christ, the Alpha and Omega, 
should be all; wo instruments are nothing.— 
Canstein: Because all ministers are men, their 
word must be tested by the doctrine of Christ.— 
Christ’s testimony is the whole counsel of God 
for our salvation.—Christ spoke the word, or 
proclaimed the counsel of God, as the personal 
and independent Word of God.— Majus : The be¬ 


liever may verily be sure of his salvation, be¬ 
cause he already has eternal life, though in the 
world he still is subject to much suffering.— Can- 
stein: Unbelief, (he cause of condemnation, be¬ 
cause it rejects the means by which the wrath of 
God might be averted. 

Go8Snbr : Eternal life is given to the believer 
from the hour he believes. He need not wait 
for it; he has it already here.— Braunk : As a 
man stands towards the Saviour, so stands he 
towards God and the gift of God, eternal life.— 
Schlbikrmacher : It is an old fault, which re¬ 
appears continually in a multitude of forms, and 
even in the Christian church,—the strong dispo¬ 
sition of men to believe in a man. —And how does 
God give from heaven, what He gives to a man ? 
Surely not otherwise than through the man’s own 
conduct and that of other men. So long then as 
our own conduct is in contradiction with the di¬ 
vine working, we should not console ourselves 
with the knowledge that a man can receive no¬ 
thing except it be given him from heaven, but do 
our utmost to find out what and how muoh is 
given us from heaven.—That John must decreate , 
and the Lord increase ,—this is the true relation 
between the old covenant and the new, between 
every imperfect worship of God, every other less 
firmly closed relation of men to Him, and that 
which is offered in Christ. —Schenkel : Our fu¬ 
ture welfare rests not on man, but on Christ: 
(l) Not on the word of man, but on the Gospel 
of Christ; (2) not on the work of man, but on 
the atoning work of Christ; (3) not on the name 
of man, but on the glorious name of Christ. 

Heubner: True calling comes only from God, 
from Him alone success; the rise and fall of hu¬ 
man names, success and failure, are matters of 
divine control. — (From Zinzendorf) : When 
souls depend on men, etc ., they are in most cases 
betrayed. Then when one such poor man comes 
to confusion, they are all confounded; when he 
is taken suddenly from them, they are all lost.— 
How rarely are men like John! Often the later 
exalt themselves over the earlier, pupils above 
masters; and how men envy, attack, belittle 
the greater merit! Men will not see others, 
especially their followers, outstrip them (true, 
alas, peculiarly of Germany, and to not the least 
extent of Evangelical theologians and clergy, 
men).— Hath set hie seal: Every believer is a 
living attestation of the true God himself. What 
honor, to confirm the truth of God to others!— 
God gives not the Spirit by measure. All, even 
the most gifted, are capable of growing in the 
Spirit in infinitum .—The guilt of rejecting divine 
grace leaves in the heart of the unbeliever no¬ 
thing but the sense of an angry God. Conscienoe 
is the preacher of this wrath (yet the wrath 
manifests itself especially in swelling judgment* 
against the unbeliever). 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING Tu JOHN. 


VIL 

JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL. THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. CHRIST THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, THE FOUNTAIN 
OF PEACE. THE WHITE HARVEST FIELD, OR THE FIELD OF EARTH AND THE FIELD OF HEAVEN. 
THE SOWERS AND THE REAPERS. THE FAITH OF THE SAMARITANS, A PRES AO B OF THE UNIVERSAL 
SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

Chap. IY. 1-42. 

1 When therefore the Lord [Jesus] 1 knew how [that] the Pharisees had heard that 

2 Jesus made [makes] and baptized [baptizes] more disciples than John (Though 

3 Jesus himself baptized not [did not baptize], but his disciples), He left Judea, and 

4 departed again 1 into Galilee. Ana he must needs go through Samaria. 

6 Then oometh he [He cometh, therefore] to a city of Samaria, which is [omit which 

is] called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground [or piece of land] that Jacob gave to his 

6 son Joseph. Now [And] Jacob's well [fountain]* was there. Jesu3 therefore, be¬ 
ing weaned with his journey, sat thus [simply sat down] on the well: [.] and [omit 
and] it was about 4 the sixth hour. 

7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give 

8 me to drink. 4 (For his disciples were [had] gone away unto the city to buy meat 

9 [food]). Then* saith the woman of Samaria [The Samaritan woman 7 saith] unto 
him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which [who] am a wo¬ 
man of Samaria [a Samaritan woman]? for the [omit the] Jews have no dealings 

10 with the [omit the] Samaritans.® Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knew- 
est the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldst 

11 have asked of him, and he would have given thee living water. The woman saith 
unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 9 and the well is deep: from whence • 

12 then hast thou that [the] living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which [who] gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his children [sons], 

13 and his cattle? Je3us answered and said unto her, Whosoever [Every one that] 

14 drinketh [*5? J ncW/] of this water shall [will] thirst again: But whosoever drink- 
eth [whosoever shall drink, V av Nt#] 10 of the water that I shall give him 
shall [will] never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 11 shall be [be¬ 
come, resrjatTat] in him a well [fountain] of water springing up into everlasting 

15 life. The woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not [may 

16 not thirst], neither [nor] come [all the way, dUp^wpat] hither to draw. Jesus 

17 [He] la saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, 1 * and come hither. The woman answered 
and said, I have no husband [ode e%a) fodpa], Jesus said unto her, Thou hast well 
said, I have no husband [A husband I have not, or, Husband I have none, avd pa 

18 obx : For thou hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband: in that saidst thou trulv [in this thou hast spoken truly, or, truth, rouro 

19 aArj&ks e'pyzas]. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a pro- 

20 phet. Our fathers worshipped in [or, on] this mountain; and ye say, that in Jeru- 

21 salem is the place where men ought to worship. ‘ Jesus saith unto her, Woman, be¬ 
lieve me, 14 the [an] hour cometh [is coming], when ye shall neither in [or, on] this 

22 mountain, nor yet [omit yet] at [in] Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship 
ye know not what [that which ye know not]: we know what we worship [we wor¬ 
ship that which we know]; for [the] salvation 14 is [or, comes] of [from] the Jews. 

23 But the [an] hour cometh [is coming], and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
[will] worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketn such to 

24 worship him [for also (xal yap) such worshippers the Father seeketh]. God is a 
Spirit [is spirit] : u and they that worship him must worship him [omit him] in spi- 

25 rit and in truth. The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which 

26 [who] is called Christ: 17 when he is come, he will tell us all things. Jesus saith 
unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 

27 And upon this came his disciples, and marvelled that he talked with the [a] wo¬ 
man : u yet no man [no one] said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her ? 
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28 The woman then left her water-pot, and went her way [went away] into the city, 

29 and saith to the men, Come, see a man, which [who] told me all things that ever 9 

30 I did: is not [omit not] 10 this the Christ ? Then [omit Then]* 1 they went out of the 
city, and came unto [to] him. 

31 In the mean while his disciples prayed [asked] him, saying, Master [Rabbi], eat 

32 But he said unto them, I have meat [food] to eat that ye know not of. 

33 Therefore said the disciples one to another, Hath any man brought him aught [any 

34 thing] to eat? Jesus saith unto them, My meat [food] is to do 33 the will of him 

35 that sent me, and to finish his work. Say not ye [Do ye not say], 'There are yet 
four months [it is yet a four-month 3 *], and then cometh [the] harvest? behold [Lo!] 
I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already 

36 to harvest [white for harvest already]. And [omit And] 34 he that reapeth [the 
reaper] receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: that both he that 

37 soweth and he that reapeth [the sower and the reaper] may rejoice together. And 
[For, ydp] herein [in this spiritual field] is that saying [fully] true, One soweth, and 

38 another reapeth. 1 [have] sent you to reap that whereon ye [have] bestowed no 
labour: other men [others have] laboured, and ye* are [have] entered into their 
labours. 

39 And many of the Samaritans of that city believed on [in] him for the saying [be¬ 
cause of the word, did rdv Xdyov'] of the woman, which [who] testified, He told me 

40 all that ever I did. So when [When, therefore] the Samaritans were come [came] 
unto him, they besought him that he would tarry with them [to abide with them] : 

41 and he abode there two days. And many more believed becauss of his own [omit 

42 own] word [did tJv Xdyov wjtoo ] ; And said unto the woman, Now we believe, not 
[No longer do we believe] because of thy saying [story, did rr t v <rrp AaMav ]: for we 
have heard him [omit him ] ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ [omit 
the Christ], 35 the Saviour of the world. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1.—[A Tifwovv la supported by K. D. A. Vulg. Syr., Tischend. (ed. VIII.); the text. rec. 6 *vpto* by A. B. C. at, 
Tree., Alt, Westc. end Hort.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 3.—The vaAte is doubtful, being wanting iu Codd. A. E. F., etc., many minuscules, and many versions among them. 
[Sustained by K. B.* C. D. etc ^ Tischend., Alt—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 6.—{John uses, alternately, with good reason, wijy^ (vers. 6.14) and Qptap (11,12); the Vulgate retains the dis¬ 
tinction, rendering the former by font, the latter by patent. Augustine says: omnis puteus font, non omnis fan* puteus. 
Only such a spring as is not on the surface, but deep and low down, is called a well (comp. ver. 11: “ the well is deep ”V The 
Arabs make a similar distinction between ’atn or fountain, which bubbles and gushes up at its source, and beer (bir) or 
well, which is constructed by a shaft sunk deep into the earth, either built of stone or excavated in the solid rock. The 
A. V. obliterates the distinction. “ Fountain ” is a better rendering of wifyi}, at least in connection with *• springing,” ver. 
14.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 6.—A. B. C. efc., [Text. rec. «w«t with E. Chrys. Cyr.—P. 8 J 

4 Ver. 7.—On the writing error wlv, coup. Meyer. [Text, rec.; vuo, Tischend., Alt: v«v, which Is beet supported. It is 
the fnfin. a r. of at***. Both forms are used, but the dissylabic vie iv is more correct. See the quotation Irom Herodiau 
in the 8th ed. of Tischend.—P. 8.1 

• Ver. 9—lour is omitted by Tischend. (VIII) and Alford.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 9.—U yvrij if Zapapsins. In ver. 7 it is yvrij m rift Xa/iapctaf. The country is meant, not the city of Samaria 
(Sebaste). which was two hours distant.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 9.—[The explanatory words: ou yap wy^purrai TouAatot Sapapctratc, are omitted by Tischend. in his 8th ed., 
but retained by Lachm., Treg.. Alf. Westcott and liort include them In brackets. Meyer, Trench and most commentators 
take the words as an insertion of the Evangelist, but Lange ascribes them to the woman.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 11.—[ Kvptc, out* avr\i)pa t*. The arrhifpa, haustrum ( hauritnrium in Augustine), bucket In most of the early 
E. V., is not the same with the iitpia or water-pot which the woman leaves behind in hor zeal to communicate the good news 
to the people in town (ver. 23), but, another vessel, with a rope or stick to draw up the water from the well. Trench, quoting 
from Malan, says, it is “the situla [?1 generally made of skin, with three cross sticks tied round the mouth to keep it open. 
It is let down by a rope of goat's hair, and may be seen lying ou the curb stones of almost every well in the Iloly Land.*’ 
—P.8.1 

# Ver. 14.—[“The A wimov sets forth the recurrence, the interrupted seasons, of the drinking of earthly water;—the 8* 
&» rijj —the once having tasted, and ever continuing in the increasing power, and living forth-flowing, of that life-long 
draught.” Alford.—P. 8.] 

u Ver. 14.—Lachmann has put the words: ou prf Sufnfoet elf rbv aiura, aAAA r& vSatp, o Auitrw avr« In brackets, because 
they are wanting in Cod. C., In Origen, and iu several minuscules. These words, however, are sufficiently attested. Probably 
the omission has arisen through a confounding of the second avry with the first. It should be further noted that there is a 
wavering between iuftijirn and Biifrfrsi. Most of the authorities (A. D. L.) are for 6tifo;<rei. [Wordsworth prefers thdlect. 
rec. fofoftrn (shall not thirst) as intimating that the believer shall be preserved from thirst by divine power. But Sufrijott 
(will not thirst) Is supported by R. A. B. D. L. M., etc., and adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, etc. —P. 8.] 

M Ver. 16.—‘O 'liproi* is wanting in B. C.* etc, 

“ Ibid.—The order <rov rbv avtpa in Cod. B., minuscules, and Origen, adopted by Tischendorf, has the advantage of 
stronger emphasis. [Led. rec. rbv a6pa <rou.—P. 8.] 

w Ver. 2l.—[In the beat authorities yvvax follows after the verb: Believe me, woman.— P. 8.] 

u Ver. 22.—[A ffwnjpta. the promised salvation, the only salvation.—P. 8.] 

w Ver. 24.—[Iluevpa, which in the original stands emphatically first, is hers not the Holy Spirit as a distinct Person, but 
the spiritual, immaterial nature of Ood which is common to all persons of the Holy Trinity. Hence spirit should not be 
capitalized, as in the A. V. Nor should the indefinite article be retained. The meaning Is: Ood is pure spirit, spirit in the 
highest, absolute sense, nothing but spirit. Comp. Ood is tight, l John 1. 5, Ood is love, 1 John iv. 8.—P. 8-1 
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17 Yer. 25.—[The words o Aryd/nro* xpunx* are probably the words of the woman, not a parenthetical explanation of the 
Evangelist. Comp. ver. 29.—P. 8.] 

i* Ver. 27.—[The insertion of the definite article by tho A. Y. shifts the astonishment from the sex to this particular wo¬ 
man, of whom the disciples knew nothing, bee Exeo. Notes. —P. 8.] 

i» Ver. 29.—The oaa of the Recepta, after A. D., is more expressive and more probable than tho a of B. C., adopted by 
Tischendorf. The same in ver. 39. [a is rather better sustained by fet. B. C.* Syr. Grig., and adopted by Tischend. ed. YUL, 
Alford reads wra.—P. S.] 

» Ver. 29.—{/u yn (and fivj), as interrogative particle, presupposes a negative answer, or at least leaves the matter in 
doubt, like the German: dock wohl nicht , comp. Matth. vii. 9,10; Luke vi. 39. The woman is afraid to trust her own great 
discovery, and therefore modestly asks in this doubting style.—P. 8.] 
n Ver. 30.—Tho ovv of the Recepta is too feebly attested. 

a Ver. 34.—The reading Iva. woua (Tischend.) is better supported than woi rj<n» (Lachm.), which nas come from the suo- 

COe ** D Vw!^!—The reading of the Recepta: Ttrpiprjvov would elucidate the well supported Trrpdpijvot. [The latter is the 
reading of the oldest uncial MSS. including X. and adopted by Tischend. and Alf.— P. S.] 

Si Ver. 36.—Kai is wanting in Codd. B. C * D. [Cod. 8iu.—E. D. Y. j, and others. Probably inserted to prevent the connect¬ 
ing of riiti (ver. 35) with what follows (ver. 36) as in Cod. A. and others. The ^5i) nevertheless belongs to ver. 35. [Tischen¬ 
dorf and others connect with ver. 36.—P. S.] „ , ., .. 

* Ver. 42.—The addition of 6 Xpumfc in the Recepta [after: “the 8aviour of the world;” the Engl. Vcrs„ like Luther*, 
reverses the order.—E. D. Y.J, supported by A. D., is made uncertain by B. C. [Cod. Bin.—E. D. Y.J, Origen, Irenseus, and 
minuscules. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[In this seotion our Saviour, sitting on Jacob’s 
well in weariness of body, yet with ever fresh sym¬ 
pathy for man, discourses on the water of eternal 
life with an ignorant, degraded, semi-heathenish, 
yet quick-witted, sprightly and susceptible wo¬ 
man, a sort of “Samaritan Magdalene,”* and 
teaches her the sublime truths of the true worship 
of God whioh broke down the partition wall be¬ 
tween Jews and Gentiles. He saw, by super-natu¬ 
ral intuition, the dark spots in her character, but 
also the deeper aspirations of her soul which had 
not been extinguished by a life of shame; and 
when she began to repent and believe, Ho un¬ 
veiled to her the future of His kingdom, as He 
had not done to an orthodox Jew. This scene is 
in striking contrast with the one related in the 
third chapter, where He instructed a Jew of the 
highest respectability in Jerusalem on the mys¬ 
tery of regeneration and the divine counsel of 
redemption. Christianity touches.the extremes 
of society: humbling the lofty, raising the lowly, 
saving both. Christ’s intercourse with women, 
<« the last at tho cross and the earliest at the tomb,” 
was marked by freedom from Jewish and Orien¬ 
tal contempt of the weaker sex (comp. ver. 27), 
by elevation above earthly passion, and a mar¬ 
vellous union of purity and frankness, dignity 
and tenderness. He approached them as a friend 
and brother, and yet as their Lord and Saviour, 
while they were irresistibly drawn towards Him 
with mingled feelings of affection and adoration. 
He dealt with them as one who condemned even 
an impure look (Matth. v. 281, and yet He permit¬ 
ted the sinful woman to wash His feet with tears 
of repentance (Luke vii. 87 ff.). He partook of 
the hospitality of practical, busy Martha, while 
gently reminding her of the better part whioh 
her contemplative sister Mary had chosen in re¬ 
verently listening to His instruction (Luke x. 
88 ff.), and comforted them both at the death of 
their brother (John xi.); He lent a sympathizing 
ear to the sorrows of travail and the joy of deli¬ 
verance (John xvi. 21); He remembered His 
mother in the last agony on the cross (xix. 26, 
27); and He appeared first in His resurrection 
glory to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had 
cast seven devils, f 

* [So Dr. Lange calls her.] 

f [Comp. Guizot's remarks on this subject, quoted below, 
Docro. awd Ethio. No. 6 .—P. 8.] 


[The Samaritans, whether we regard them 
(with Gesenius and the majority of modern scho¬ 
lars) as the descendants of the remnants of the 
ten tribes and the heathen colonists introduced 
by the Assyrians, or (with Hengstenberg, Robin¬ 
son, and the older writers) as pure heathen in 
descent, who afterwards adopted certain features 
of the Jewish religion, such os circumcision, the 
worship of Jehovah and the hopes of the Messiah 
(comp, note on ver. 4), were, at all events, in 
their religion, a mongrel people, at one time 
more Jewish, at another more heathenish, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances and policy, much given 
to deceit and lying, and more cordially hated by 
the Jews than the pure Gentiles. Christ broke 
the spell of this long nourished national pre¬ 
judice. It is true, He forbade the disciples, in 
their early missionary labors, to go to the Sama¬ 
ritans (Matth. x. 5, 6), and this seems to be in¬ 
consistent with His own conduct as related in 
this chapter. But the prohibition was only tem¬ 
porary and well founded in the divine law of or¬ 
der and progress. The Apostles were first sent 
to the house of Israel; they must lay the foun¬ 
dation of Christianity in that soil which had been 
providentially prepared for centuries, before it 
could be successfully planted among Gentiles. 
At the same time Christ Himself, though in the 
days of His flesh “sent to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” incidentally and by prophetio 
anticipation, as it were, made* an exception, not 
only in this case, but also in the case of the 
Syro-Phenician woman (Matth. xv. 21 ff.), and 
the heathen centurion of Capernaum (Matth. 
viii. 5 ff.); and, in the parable of the good Sa¬ 
maritan (Luke x. 80 ff.), He rebuked the pride 
and prejudice of the Jews with regard to that 
people. His favorable reception among them is 
confirmed by the report of Luke xvii. 11 ff., that 
of the ten lepers whom He healed on a journey 
through Samaria, only one returned thanks, and 
he a Samaritan, putting to shame the remaining 
nine, who were Jews. 

[The discourse hero told has all the artless 
simplicity, freshness, vivacity and truthfulness 
of historical reality. No one could have invented 
it. The portrait of the woman is remarkably 
life-like—every word and aot is characteristic. 
The whole scenery remains to this day almost 
unchanged: Jacob’s well, though partly in ruins; 
round about the waving harvests of a fertile and 
beautiful valley, with abundance of water; the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim; a heap of stones 
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on the spot where the Samaritan temple stood; the 
flat roofs of the neighboring town, risible through 
olive trees; veiled women in oriental costume 
coming for water, bearing a stone pitcher on the 
head or the shoulder; the weary traveller thirst¬ 
ing for a refreshing drink; the old bigotry and 
hatred of race and religion still burning beneath 
the ashes. How often has this chapter been read 
since by Christian pilgrims on the very spot 
where the Saviour rested, with the irresistible 
impression that every word is true and adapted 
to the time and place, yet applicable to all times 
and plaees. Jacob’s well is no more used, but 
the living spring of water which the Saviour first 
opened there to a poor, sinful, yet penitent wo¬ 
man, is as deep and fresh as ever, and will quench 
the thirst of souls to the end of time. 

[On this visit of our Saviour, the seed was sown 
whioh, a few years afterwards, as He propheti¬ 
cally foresaw (ver. 35), grew up into a plentiful 
harvest and resulted in the conversion of the Sa¬ 
maritans, as related Aots viii. 5 ff., and this in 
turn prepared the way for the conversion of the 
Gentiles. From Samaria hailed Simon Magus 
with the first doctrinal corruptions of Christianity 
by the admixture of heathen notions, but also 
Justin Mi^tyr, the fearless apologist, who was a 
native of that very Syohar or Flavia Neapolis, 
where Christ met the Samaritan woman. But 
of far greater consequence than the result related 
in the Acts, is the example here set by Christ for 
missionary operations, and the doctrines laid 
down for all ages.—P. S.] 

See the Literature in Heubner, p. 269 et al.; 
Nixdhofkr: Jesus und die Samariterin (Homiletic 
Discourses), Augsburg, 1821. [Archbishop 
Trench: Christ and the Samaritan Woman, in his 
Studies in the Gospels , pp. 83-137. Dr. J. R. 
Macduff: Noontide at Sychar; or the Story of 
Jacob's Well. A N. Test, chapter in Providence 
and grace. N. York, 1869 (pp. 269).—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. When therefore the Lord [Jeans] 
knew.— The fjord, for the first time in this 009- 
pel.* *E yvo) or yvoi f no doubt has in John, 
after what he has previously said of Christ’s 
immediate knowledge of men’s hearts, a special 
signification when it relates to human thoughts 
and purposes connected with Christ.f Ovv pri¬ 
marily looks back to the preceding account of 
the growing labors of Jesus; but it also points 
to the insight of Jesus into the spirit of the 
Pharisees, which was well understood, as natu¬ 
ral means of knowledge are not excluded. 

Thn Pharisees had heard.—Their hearing 
carries with it the idea of their having sought in¬ 
formation, and keeping a jealous watch. Hence 
Jesus, it U true, avoids a premature hindrauce 
to his labors, or, as Meyer says, a danger. J 


* [Bat the reading is doubtful, soe Text. Notes. The term 
xvptoc ,*a equivalent to Jehovah or Adonai in the O. T., is not 
near as often applied to Christ in the Oospels (romp. vi. 23, 
34; xL 2; xx. 28, etc.) as In the Epistles, because in its full 
sens* it presupposes the elevation of Christ to glory. In the 
month of the Samaritan woman, ver. 11, and others not ac¬ 
quainted with the true character of Christ, it is simply a title 
of courtesy.—P. 8.] 

tj Meyer denies the supernatural character of Sytm here.— 
P. 8-1 

X [Against the artificial interpretation of this occurrence by 
Hofmann. Sehriftbcuxis, I. p.168. see Meyer, p. 186, note (6th 
ed.). Withdrawal from danger, no less than firm courage in 
the face of martyrdom, is under circumstances a duty to God 
and the church, expressly enjoined by Christ, Mattb. x. 23, 


Yet this one motive, which John states, does not 
exclude another: that the Baptist was about this 
time cast into prison, after having labored last 
in Galilee, and that in answer to the special oc¬ 
casion thus arising for a confirming of hearts in 
that region, Christ appeared in the place of John 
in Galilee. Besides, enough for the present had 
been done for Judea. A third motive probably 
was, that Jesus had uow determined for a while 
entirely to cease baptizing. 

That Jesus made more disciples. —Lite¬ 
rally: “ makes and baptizes.” The verbal 
quoting of what they had heard, expressed by 
the present tense, indicates a very definite or a 
very well known report. More disciples than 
John.—Jesus gave the Pharisaic spirit more to 
fear: His freer address; more public appearance 
in Jerusalem; His stronger’influence; the puri¬ 
fication of the temple: Ilis higher authority; 
miracles; Himself accredited as the -Messiah by 
John. 

Yer. 2. Though Jesus himself.—Evidently 
•a parenthesis, otherwise it would belong to what 
the Pharisees had heard.* The Evangelist does 
not correct the report (Meyer), for it was true; 
he only states the fact more precisely. The ob¬ 
servation no doubt means not that it so happened, 
but that it was a rule, that Jesus Himself bap¬ 
tized not. Why? (1) Because the work of 
teaching was more important (1 Cor. i. 17, De 
Wette [Alford]); (2) because ne would have had 
to baptize into Himself (Tcrtullian); (3) Bengel: 
“Baptizare actio ministerialis est. . . . Christ us 
baptizat Spiritu sanclo .” [So Godet, Trench. Go- 
det: “116 tail le Seigneur , et il se reservait le bap time 
de V Esprit .”—P. S.] Nonnus follows this: the 
Lord baptizes not with water. Tertullian’s ex¬ 
planation, too, has warrant. As Christ is the 
object of baptism, the contro of the new king¬ 
dom, He would obscure the idea of baptism, if 
He should not have the transition from the old 
system to the new, so far as the baptism was con¬ 
cerned, administered by others.f 

Ver. 8. He left Judea.—At the same time 
giving up baptizing. Why? Because the im¬ 
prisonment of the Baptist in the midst of the 
Jewish people had brought a ban of uncleanness 
again upon the whole congregation of Israel (see 
my Leben Jesu , II. 2, p. 515). This settled it, 
that a new baptism could proceed only from the 
baptism of blood, which at the same time would 
give it a deeper significance (as the final ideal 
consecration of death). 

Departed again into Galilee.—As after He 
was baptized. 

Yer. 4. Through Samaria.—Samaria lay 
between Judea and Galilee, and through this 

and sanctioned by Ilis example. Flight from cowardice is 
always contemptible, flight from fidelity to duty is compa¬ 
tible with unflinching courage. An humble retreat may at 
times imply more self-denial than proud and ambitious re¬ 
sistance.—F. 8.] 

* [Hence the use of Jesus instead of Tit. —P. 8.] 

f [Clement of Alex, and other fathers, in their over-estimate 
of water baptism, assumed, without any warrant from the 
text, that Jesus baptized at letet Peter, who then baptized 
Andrew, etc. To the three reasons mentioned above for 
Christ's not administering baptism. Lightfoot adds a fourth. 
Because He would prevent all quarrels and jealousies 
which might have arisen if some had been baptized by Christ 
Himself and others only by His disciples. But the one suffi¬ 
cient reason is no doubt because water baptism is a ministe¬ 
rial act of secondary importance and that Christ reserved to 
Himself instead the baptism with the Holy Ghost.—P. 8.7 
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province, therefore, the usual route of pilgrimage 
also passed (Joseph. Antiq. XX. 6, 1).* The 
custom of scrupulous Jews, to make a circuit 
through Persea, could have no force with Jesus; 
though afterwards the Samaritans themselves 
once occasioned His following it. But He then 
also had probably already come near the boun¬ 
dary of Samaria (see Maier, Commentary p. 828), 
Luke ix. 62. Samaria , plDfr; Chald. 

Ezra iv. 10, 17, primarily the name of a city. 
The city lay in the kingdom of the ten tribes in 
middle Palestine, on a mountain (Robinson 
[Germ. ed. j III. p. 865); built by Omri about 
922 B. C., and made the seat of the kingdom of 
Israel (1 Kings xvi. 24, and elsewhere); a chief 
seat of the worship of Baal during the time of 
the apostasy, 1 Kings xvi. 81; as the capital of 
Ephraim, the counterpart of Jerusalem (Ezek. 
xvi. 46, and elsewhere). Shalmanezer conquered 
the city and filled it with colonists, 2 Kings xvii. 
6 sqq. John Hyroanus destroyed it, but it was 
soon rebuilt. Herod the Great, to whom Csqsar 
Augustus gave the city, beautified it, strength¬ 
ened it, planted a colony of veterans in it, and 
named it Stbaste [Augusta, in honor of Augustus, 
Joseph. Antiq. XV. 8, 5]. The growth of Si- 
chem [Neapolis] in the vicinity threw back the 
city to a hamlet, which still exists as Sebustieb, 
in ruins. From the city of Samaria (Sa/id- 
peta) the region of Middle Palestine gradually 
took its name, lapapeirig (I Macc. x. 30); it is a 
separate province in the time of the Syrian kings 
(also 1 apaptt;. laudpeia in Josephus). The de¬ 
scription which Josephus gives of the country, 
see in Winer under the word. Samaria appears 
more friendly than Judea, rich in vegetation and 
forest-clad hills. In the same article are the ac¬ 
counts of modern tourists respecting the city of 
Samaria. 

By the Samaritans , lapapdrat, Xaua- 

history understands the later post-exilian 
inhabitants of the country, the Xov&aiot ( Joseph. 
Antiq. IX. 14, 3, etc.). According to the pre¬ 
vailing view, a mixed population grew up from 
the heathen colonists of Shalmanezer (ana Esar- 
haddon, Ezra iv. 2) from Assyrian provinces (2 
Kings xvii. 21), Babylon, Cuthab, Ava, Hameth, 
and Sepharvaim, and from the remnants of the 
Israelites. In the land of Israel they adopted 
the Israelite religion (2 Kings xvii. 25 ; Ezra vi. 
21; Nehem. x, 28), and soon went so far as to 
call themselves the genuine offspring of Israel, 
or of the house of Joseph (Joseph. Antiq. XI. 8, 
6). And now they would still be called Israel¬ 
ites, but not Jews. But as they presumed in 
pride to boast an Israelite descent, so too they 
often permitted themselves through policy utterly 
to deny this extraction, and give themselves out 
for Persians (Joseph. Antiq . XI. 9, 4) or Sidoni- 
ans [Ibid. XL 8, 6]. 

After Ilottinger and others, Hengstenberg in 
particular [ Beitrage I. 117 ; II. 8 sqq ] has 
wholly denied to the Samaritans any genealogi¬ 
cal connection with the Jews. The document, 2 
Kings xvii., mentions nothing, it is true, of re¬ 
maining Israelites, and the Samaritans have of- 

• [Hence fiet, which expresses a geographical necessity, if 
the thnrtejt route was to Ikj chosen. This necessity became 
a provideuti&l opportunity for doing good.—P, S.J 


| ten boasted that they were of heathen origin. 
This last fact, however, can signify nothing; for 
they likewise boasted, generally, that they were 
pure Jews (and the aXhoyev jfc, Luke xvii. 18, evi¬ 
dently proves nothing). But it is said in 2 Kings 
xvii. 24, that the colonists were placed in the 
cities; so that the colonization was limited. Be¬ 
sides, the deportations of this kind in history, as 
Winer observes, are never radical. The Samari¬ 
tans were also early distinguished from the 
heathen (1 Macc. iii. 10). Under Hezekiah (2 
Chron. xxx. 6, 10) and under Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 9) there were remnants of Israel ia 
Ephraim and Manasseh. And Christ, as well as 
the Apostles after Him, considered the Samari¬ 
tans a middle people between Jews and heathen. 
Acts i. 8; viii. 6. A predominance of heathen 
blood is assumed by many. 

As might be expected of such a mixed people, 
adopting Judaism in an outward way, (I) they 
were not consistent in their national and religious 
spirit; they professed now to be Jews, now to be 
Gentiles, as their interest might require. Under 
Antiochus Epiphanes their temple was dedicated 
to Jupiter Hellenius. Heresy in the Christian 
church, which is mainly a mixture of Christianity 
with heathenism, takes its rise in the Christianity 
of Samaria.* (2) They attained no living deve¬ 
lopment of their religious ideas; so that in their 
canon (the Pentateuch), their Messianic expec¬ 
tation, and their use of the law, they stopped 
where they began; whence they in many respects 
resembled the Sadducees (though the Sadducees 
had their abridged and stunted Judaism for 
having gone backwards with a negative criticism, 
the Samaritans for having gotten fast in the let¬ 
ter, and not gone forwards). (8) For this very 
reason, however, their Messianic hope remained 
more simple and pure. (4) After having been 
refused a share in the re-building of the temple 
in Jerusalem [Ezra iv. 1 sqq.] they fully recip¬ 
rocated (first of all by hindering the building of 
the temple, Ezra iv. 4, and the subsequent 
strengthening of the city, Neh. iv. ]) the fanatical 
hatred of the Jews, who looked upon them as be- 
retios, not as heathen [see Sir. L. 27]; and they 
built a temple of their own on Gerizim. Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, Antiq. XI. 8, 4, this took place 
in the time of Alexander the Great. Manasseh, 
brother of the Jewish high-priest Jaddus, had a 
heathen lady for his wife. The Jewish rulers 
demanded his circumcision; whereupon Sanbal- 
lat induced him to renounce his membership in 
the Jewish religion, and built the temple on Ge¬ 
rizim, of which Manasseh became high-priest. 
According to Neh. xiii. 28, a son of the high- 
priest Joiada, not named, had married a daugh¬ 
ter of Sanballat, and was excommunicated for it. 
We may suppose that the two accounts relate to 
the same case, and that the chronology of Jose¬ 
phus is here at fault, the case having occurred 
under Darius Nothus (see Winer, Samaritaner ). 
On the further fortunes of the Samaritans, see 
Winer, l. c. (comp. Com. on Matth. x. 6, p. 185; 
Leben Jesu II. 2, p. 639). 

Ver. 6. To a city of Samaria, which is 
called Sychar [lit. drim&en].—-Near to the city, 

• [Simon Magus: See my Genchichte. den apostnt. Zritalter*. 

I. p. 301 tf; ana the treatise: Die, Samar iter und ihre. StH'una 
in der WeltgesoMchU von J. Grimm (priest), Munich, 1854J 
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into its vicinity: eif irbfav. 'Zvx&p=Shechem or 
Siehem (D317), Gen. xxxiiL 18, etc.; 2t>xfy> Sept., 
Acts vii. 16; also 2 Ituiia after the time of 
Christ, Ncopolis [Joseph. De belloJud. IV. 8,1]; 
now Nabulua (Robinson, III. p. 836; Sohubert, 
III. p. 136) * 

Its general identity with Siehem is established 
by the particular statement that Jacob’s well was 
near. But the name Sychar for Siehem is not 
otherwise known, apart from the statement in 
Wieselor, that in the Talmud occurs the name of 
a place 1310 J'>7, well of the grave , literally of the 
purchased, that is, of the purchased burial-ground. 
Hug also ( Einleitunj II. p. 218) supposes the 
name comes from Sucbar, and denotes the place 
of burial where the bones of Joseph [Josh. xxiv. 
82] and, according to the tradition common in 
the times of Jesus, of the twelve patriarohs of the 
children of Israel, were deposited. Acts vii. 15, 
16. It U the prevailing presumption that 2i>- 
yip is a popular Jewish nick-name, a contemptu¬ 
ous travesty of Siehem; with allusion, according 
to Relnnd, to Is. xxviii. 1, 7: Samaria the crown 
of pride of the drunkards in Ephraim, therefore 
the city of drunkards [113#, drunkard] ; accord¬ 
ing to Li jlttfoot, alluding to heathenism as 

falsehood [Ilab. ii. 18], therefore the city of de¬ 
ceit.! According to Hug and others, Sychar is 
to be distinguished from Siehem itself somewhat, 
as a suburb, and then means the city of the se¬ 
pulchre. This view is favored by the fact that 
both Schubert and Robinson put the ancient Si- 
chem nearer Jacob’s well, than the present town 
lies, and that at the time of Eusebius, Sychar and 
8ichem were distinguished as two places. Con¬ 
sequently tho views of Roland and Lightfootmay 
well be dismissed as ingenious Bcholastio con- 

• [The ol J Hebrew Shechem, or Siehem, or Sychar, the Grnpoo- 
Boaun colony Flavia Neapolis (founded probably after the 
detraction of Jerusalem, by Flavius Vesnasianus), and the 
modern Arabic NabuUu, or Nablus (». Neu polls), are sub¬ 
stantially identical as to location, though probably a little 
apart from e*ch other (see below) and must be sought in the 
narrow, fertile and beautiful valley between Mt. Ebal and Mt. 
Oerizim, which is much admired by modern travellers, as the 
Eden of Palestine. Dr. Robinson, who is by no means en¬ 
thusiastic in his descriptions, says of Shechem: “ It came upon 
m suddenly like a scene of enchantment. We saw nothing 
Uke it in all Palestine.” The place figures very conspicu¬ 
ously in sacred history. At Sicnem Abraham built his first 
sltar In Canaan; there Jacob pitched his tent, buried the 
idols of his household, built the well and bought the tomb 
of Joseph; there Dinah was defiled by Shechem, the son 
of Uamor, prince of the country; there Joseph was sold by 
his brethren and found the lost resting-place for his bonos. 
After the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, Shechem was 
made a city of refuge and a centre of union to the tribes; 
mder the judges it was the capital of the abortive king¬ 
dom of Abimelech; subsequently the capital of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes till Samaria deprive*! it of that honor; it 
continued during the exile and long afterwards the ecclesias¬ 
tical metropolis of Samaria, the only temple of tho Samaritan 
worship being close by on Mount Oerizim. The present city 
of Kabul us has. according to Dr. Robinson, about 8,000 inhab¬ 
itants, all Mohammedans, except about 600 Jews and as many 
Greek Christians, with a bishop, who, however, resides in a 
convent at Jerusalem. Dr. R*«sen (in the Zeitechrifl der it. D. 
QmUachaft for 1880, pp. 022-839, as quoted by the writer of 
the art. SSecbem in Smith's Dictionary ), estimates the popu¬ 
lation of Nabulus at about 6,000, among whom are 600 Greek 
Christians, 16 I Samaritans, and a few Jews, the Mohamme¬ 
dans making np the bulk of inhabitants.—P. 8.1 

t [Or Lietoten, Lugstadt. So also Hengstenberg (I. 2441, 
Wordsworth, Trench: "8t. John, by this turn of the word, 
which has brought it into closest connection with the Hebrew 
fbr s lie, declares at what rate he esteemed tho Samaritan 
worship, declares by anticipation at what rate it wad esteemed 
by Us Lord.”—P. 8.J 


jectures (especially since the first view would 
make the city of Samaria, not Siehem, a Sychar, 
and since the allusion to U&bakkuk is quite too 
subtile), though it might be some relief to sup¬ 
pose, with Meyer, that John uses the name Sy- 
char only as the vulgar name. Yet then we 
might have to admit ignorance in reference to the 
true name; which we could hardly do; still less 
admit that John made nick-names. The hypo¬ 
thesis of an interchange of the liquidse (Tholuck) 
is also inconclusive. We abide, therefore, by tho 
hypothesis that Sychar is distinguished as tho 
city of the sepulchre from Siehem * On the si¬ 
tuation of Nablus between Oerizim and Ebal, see 
Schubert, Robinson, and others (comp. Leben 
Jesu II. 2, p.625). 

Near to the parcel of ground that Ja¬ 
cob, etc .—The basis of the tradition is Geu. 
xxxiii. 19. Jacob buys of the children of Ila- 
mor a field in Shechem on which to settle. The 
passage, Gen. xlviii. 22, is to bo regarded 
as a propheoy; he would give Joseph a portion 
above his brethren, which he (in his posterity) 
would win (not had won; see Knobel on the 
passage) from the hand of tho Amorites with his 
sword and bow. Finally, in Josh. xxiv. 32 it is 
said that the bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem in the parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor, and the sons of 
Joseph received them (with the field) for an in¬ 
heritance. The somewhat inaccurate version of 
the SepL is of no importance at all to the esti¬ 
mate of the perfectly correct account (against 
Meyer). 

Ver. 6. Jacob’s Well.f —The well whioh 
Jacob, aocording to the Israeliiish tradition,dug; 
which by this tradition was made highly sacred. 
It is thirty-five minutes from the present Nablus, 
sunk in rock to the depth of a hundred and five feet 
[now only about seventy-five feet.—P. S.], with a 
diameter of nine. Maundrell found fifteeu feet of 
water in it; Robinson and others found it dry. J 


• (Dr. Thomson,TA/ Land and the Book , and others, likewise 
distinguish them for tho reason that at Siehem (Nablus) thero 
are de iclous fountains of water which the Samaritan woman 
would hardly have left to draw from a well that is nearly two 
miles off. Bo vet, of Neuchatel ( Voyage e» Terre SaitUe, p. 
303, as quoted by Godet) thinks he has discovered some ruins 
of Siehem in the midst Of olive plantations between tho pre¬ 
sent Nablus aud the well of Jacob. “ Le nom menu de No- 
plouse ,” adds God<-t, “ indique un nouvel emplacement; autre - 
meat la nouveUe ville cut conserve le nom de Siehem. Cette cir- 
constance erplique pent etre comment la femme Simaritaine ve- 
nait chercher U l .eau au putts de Jacob.'* This conjecture 
may be correct, but the narrative doee not require it. The 
woman may have labored or dwelt near tho well of Jacob, 
or put a special value on Its sacred waters to indnqe her to go 
to special trouble. Porter, who identifies the two places, but 
assumes that tho ancient Shechem whs a much larger city - 
than the present Nablous, says ( Handbook f>r Travellers in 
Syria and Palestine., Part II n p. 812): “The mere fact of the 
well having been Jacob's would have brought numbers to it 
had the distance been twice as great. Aud even independent 
of its history, some little superiority in the quality of the 
water, snch as we might expect in a deep well, would have 
attracted the Orientals, who are, and have always been, epi¬ 
cures in this element. There is a well called ez-Zennblyeh, 
a mile or more outside St. Thomas' Gate, Damascus, to which 
numbers of the inhabitants send for their daily supply, 
though they have fountains and wells in their own houses 
far more abundant than ever existed in the city of Shechem.” 
—P. 8.] 

f [The same is now called by the natives Bir-Jakoub. Re¬ 
nan, Vie de JCtus , p. 233.—P. 8.1 

X [It should be remembered, however, that Dr. Robinson 
visited the well In tho middle of June. He remarks that 
“ it was said usually to contain living water, and not merely 
to be filled by the rains.” Jews, Samaritans, Christian and 
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Probably it was not the well nearest the city. 
The woman, however, might have had occasion to 
avoid the conversation of other women at other 
wells; perhaps for the same reason she chose 
the unusual hour of noon (other possible rea¬ 
sons, from Robinson, in Leben Jesu , II. 2, p. 
626). 

Sat thus [enadiZero ovroc, a graphic 
touch].—Simply sat. Probably indicating the 
absence of all constraint and reserve.* About 
the sixth hour. —According to the Jewish 
reckoning, noon. Meyer: “ Never to be for¬ 
gotten by John.” 

[The hour is probably also mentioned to 
bring more vividly to our mind the weariness of 
our Saviour at the heat of the midday sun, the 
burden and toil He suffered for us at the very 
moment He opened a fountain of refreshment to 
this poor thirsty woman and to us all On the 
dates of John, see note on i. 89, p. 92 f. There 
are additional reasons for assuming that he 
reckoned here in the Jewish manner from sun¬ 
rise to sunset. Otherwise he would have noted 
whether it was six in the morning (as Rettig as¬ 
sumes), or six in the evening (as Ebrard and 
Wordsworth hold). The former is too early to ac¬ 
count for the fatigue of the Lord, the latter leaves 
no time for what follows, as the night sets in 
with little or no intervening twilight in Eastern 
countries. The conversation must have lasted 
at least half an hour, then the woman goes away 
to the city, tells her experience to the men, and 
they come to the well of Jacob; and yet after 


Mohammedans all agree in this tradition respecting both Ja¬ 
cob’s well and Joseph's tomb. AdJ icent to the well are the 
ruins of an ancient church forming mounds of rubbish, among 
which Robinson discovered three granite columns. When 
last measured, the well was only about seventy-five feet deep. 
A portion of the vault has fallen iu and completely covered up 
the mouth so that nothing can be seen but a shallow pit half 
filled with stones and rubbish. See Porter's Handbook for 
Traveler* in Syria and Palestine, II., p. 341. 

My friend, the Rev. W. W. Atterbury, who visited Jacob's 
well, April 7,1800, kindly permits me to extract the following 
observations from his Journal, which confirm Dr. Robinson's 
account as to tho present condition of the well: 

“ At the entrance of the Nablus valley we stopped to visit 
Jacob's Well. In tho middle of a ploughed field, a low stono 
wall enclosed a ruined vault, through tho broken arch of 
which wo let ourselves down to its floor, where, almost en¬ 
tirely closed with fragments of stone, was the well. SVe could 
judge something of its depth by tho fall of a stone, and thus 
ascertained that there Is uow no wator in It. It is said to bo 
70 ft. deep, and is hewn out of the solid rock. Sitting on the 
fallen stones that covered the mouth of the well, I read the 
4th chap, of John. A few rods N. W. is a small Moslem tomb, 
of stone, said to cover tho grave of Joseph. Tho way up tho 
vale to Nablus was charming. Gerizim and Kbal, bare of 
trees, and but scantily carpeted with vegetation, except near 
their bases, were at first so near each other that ordinary 
voices might shout audibly from one aide to the other. The 
valley widened as we advanced. A recess occurs on each 
side, opposite tho one to the other, like the transepts of a 
vast Cathedral in which It is easy to suppose respective divi¬ 
sions of the trilies were stationed when, the priest standing in 
the midst, the people responded to the blessings and tho 
curses.”—P. 8.] 

• [8o Chrysostom and the Greek commentators: air Am* 
fn»x«, just as it happened, i. e., on the V° un d or the stones 
surrounding the well; Grotius: utlocusseobtulerat; Bengel: 
sine pompa (to which he adds: admirabtlis popularitas vita 
Jesu); Meyer: soohne weiteres, i. e., without ceremony and 
preparation; Wordsworth: ns any one among men. But 
.Erasmus, Beza, Winer, Stier, Ilengstenberg, Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson and Alford, refer ovrut to K«Koirta«cu»c, >. «., sic nempe 
quia fatigatus, fatigued as He was , as a weary man would, or 
accordingly. We might say (with Godet) that the word was 
inspired by the contrast to the unexpected task before Him. 
But Fritzscho and Meyer object that In this case ovrwv should 
precede l«d9«£tro, as in Acts xx. 11: xxvii. 17: to which may 
he added Uebr. vi. 16.-P. S.j 


all this it roust have been still daylight, to ac¬ 
count for the words of Jesus: “ Lift up your 
eyes and look on the fields ” (ver. 35). Con¬ 
sidering the oriental contempt for woman and 
the prejudice even of the disciples (ver. 27), a 
conversation with a woman late in toe evening 
would have been even more unseemly than at 
noon-day. The faot that the woman was alone 
sufficiently explains that she came so early to 
draw water, instead of the evening as usual. 
The time of the year—it was at the end of De¬ 
cember—permitted travelling till towards noon. 
Porter, in his excellent Handbook for Travellers 
in Syria and Palestine , ii. p. 841, takes the same 
view. «• Christ probably came up the plain of 
Mukhna, and about noon reached the welL” So 
also Macduff, p. 86.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. A woman of Samaria —That is, of 
the country. The city of Sebaste was two 
hours [six miles] distant.* Tholuck remarks 
that the characteristic traits of this very highly 
individualized woman are indifference to higher 
interests and roguish frivolity.f But these are 
hardly individual traits; and these traits form 
hardly the whole outline of a deeply fallen 
character, who shows, however, a considerable 
versatility of mind and great energyf besides a 
deeper susceptibility under the veil of a bright, 
resolute nature. A sort of Samaritan Magda¬ 
lene. With good reason Tholuck insists on the 
individuality of the woman against Strauss and 
Weis9e. The striking invalidation of Baur’s fic¬ 
tion respecting the design of this supposed fic¬ 
tion is likewise worthy of notice. 

Give me to drink.—Points: (1) The truth 
of Christ’s thirst; (2) the freedom of Ilis inter¬ 
course,—with a Samaritan, and a woman ; (8) 
the higher purpose of His words; (4) the mas¬ 
tery of the great Fisher of souls [Luke v. 10], 
in having the earthly given to Him in order to 
give the heavenly. J 

Ver. 8 . For hla disciples.—Immediate oc¬ 
casion : The disciples had gone to tho city. Pro¬ 
bably they also carried a vessel for drawing 
water (&vrfajfia, ver. 11) with them.{ To buy 


* [The Roman martyrology knows the name of the woman 
(Pbotina) and of her children. Augustine: “ Fmit mu'ierad 
puteum, etfonUm quern, non speravit , invenit Trench: “ To 
that same well she oftentimes may have come already, day by 
day, perhaps, during many a weary year of th* pad. And 
now she came once more, little guessing how diflfercut was to 
be the issue of this day's coming from that of all the days 
which had gone before. . . that in the midst of that and 
all the other weary toil, outward and inward, of this earthly 
life, she should have within herself a fountain uf joy, springs 
ing up unto life eternal, should draw water with joy from un¬ 
failing wells of salvation.”—P. 8.] 
f [Dr. Lange very properly objects to thl9 low estimate of 
tho Samaritan woman who, with all her Tices, had some 
higher traits of character. Ilengstenberg justly remarks (I. 
254) that Jesus would hardly have entered into a conver¬ 
sation with her, if He had not discovered in her an open sus¬ 
ceptibility to the truth.—P. 8.] 

X [The physical thirst introduced the deeper spiritual thirst. 
While appearing as the receiver of natural water. He was the 
giver or supernatural water and thirsted to communicate 
this to the woman. Somewhat differently Augustine: HU 
qui bibert quserebat, Jldem ipsius tnulteris sitiebaL Trench 
observes in this request of Jesus, and the discourse to which 
it was the prelude, a threefold testimony against the narrow- 
heartednoss of His age and people—against that of the Jew 
who hated the Samaritan, of the Rabbi who would have 
scorned such familiar intercourse with a woman (ver. 97), of 
the Pharisee who would have shrank from this near contact 
with a sinner (Luke vit 39).—P. 8.] 

} [This IS the usual interpretation, bat the Saviour may 
have isolated Himself from His disciples in the spiritual in* 
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food. —Meyer : 44 The later [Rabbinical] tradi¬ 
tion* would not hare allowed this. But at that 
time the separation may not hare been so rigid, 
especially for Galileans, whose route of pilgrim¬ 
age passed through Samaria. Besides, Jesus 
was above the divisions of the people, Luke 
ix. 52.” 

Ver. 9. How Is it that thoa, being a Jew, 
askest, etc. —She recognizes Him in particular 
by His Jewish dialect and pronunciation [per¬ 
haps also from His Jewish physiognomy and the 
dress of a Rabbi]. Tholuck: Tbe Samaritan 
tongue is between the Hebrew and the Aramaic. 
As Jesus Himself spoke Aramaie, this is not 
quite clear, and probably a medium between 
Western and Eastern Aramaic is meant.f More 
than one thing might surprise her: not only 
that a Jew spoke with her, and asked drink 
from her pitcher, but also that this distinguished 
Jew condescended to ask of her. In truth we 
might well suppose that she was moved with a 
feeling of her unworthiness in the dignified 
presence: He unconsciously defiles Himself on 
my pitcher; at least she hints at the differ¬ 
ence between the man and the always less re¬ 
garded woman. Though the national enmity 
could not wholly prevent her asking water in 
her turn (Tholuck), yet the breach was wide 
enough to make her feel the request of Jesus to be 
a great and free condescension. Then the ex¬ 
pression of this feeling may easily have been ac¬ 
companied or disguised by a certain humor 
giving vent to her national spirit, as she now, 
with her pitcher, seems to have the better of the 
stranger. The addition: The Jews have no 
dealings, e/c., is commonly taken as an expla¬ 
natory note of the Evangelist. But in that case 
we should expect: The Jews and the Samaritans 
have no dealings with one another. The disdain 
being here ascribed to the Jew alone, the words 
no doubt belong to the woman’s reply. 

[The question of the woman illustrates the in¬ 
tensity and bitterness of sectarian bigotry and 
hatred as it then prevailed, and sets in stronger 
contrast the marvellous freedom of Christ from 
existing prejudices. J According to Dr. Robin- 

ternt of the woman in order to win the easier her repentance 
and confession of sin. (Cornelius a Lap. and Trench k lleng- 
•tenberg (T. 253) plausibly assumes that John remained with 
the Lord and heard the conversation which he so accurately 
and vividly records, lie was afterwards with Peter delegated 
to Samaria, Acts viii. 14. But ho may have learned the con- 
venation from Jesus or from the woman after her conversion. 
—P. 8.1 

• [Rasehe ad Soto, p. 615: u Bominis Samaritani panem 
cmidere out vinum gut bibert prohibitum (rufas) estr Tan- 
chuma foL, 43,1: “ Dicunt, qui edit frustum Samaritan i, est 
Ml edens earnem porci, ct non proselytusJU Samarit mus in Is- 
nssie, nee est ipsts pars in resurrections mortuorum .”] 

f [gtier {Reden Jem) thinks that the woman recognized the 
Jew rather by his dross (after tho manner of the Rabbis), 
fh+ n by His softer dialect. If the 8amaritans, like the Kph- 
raimites of old (Judg xii. 6) were still distinguished by lack 
of the fall sibilant (sh) In their pronunciation, the words 

wUchJ«osprob*blj oMd tU ’J'plffn or ilWp ’*? 'Ifi 

(tori Usketkoth, Samaritan: teni lisettloth\ were enough to in¬ 
dicate the nationality. In any case we may infer from the 
words of the woman that onr Lord had nothing in His per- 
•oud appearance, dress or manner to distinguish Him from 
ocher Jews, and to attract the superficial observer. Yet the 

S odas bcAatv and peace of Hb soul must hare shone 
rough His eye and theexpreselon of His face. He had not 
tbs physiognomy of a sinner.—P. 8.1 
11Eccltts. c 25, 25: “There be two manner of nations 
which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation: they 


sou and others the ancient hatred is still kept 
up, and the remnant of Samaritans neither eat, 
nor drink, nor marry, nor associate with the 
Jews, but only trade with them. An experi¬ 
enced traveller says, apparently to tho contrary: 
44 Never yet, during many years’ residence in 
Syria, and many a long day’s travel, have I been 
refused a draught of water by a single individual 
of any sect or race. The Bedawy in the desert 
has shared with me the last drop in his water¬ 
skin. Yet the only reply of the woman to the 
weary traveller was, 4 How is it that thou, be¬ 
ing a Jew,’” etc, (Porter’s Handbook for Trav¬ 
ellers in Syria and Palestine , P. II., p. 842.) But 
this courtesy to strangers is not inconsistent with 
Dr. Robinson’s statement, nor with jo ur narra¬ 
tive, for the woman did not refuse a drink of 
water to Jesus, but only expressed her surprise 
at His asking her for it.—P. S ] 

Yer. 10. If thou knewest tho gift of God. 
—Tholuok: 44 This answer indicates that she, 
instead of hesitating, must have felt herself ho¬ 
nored, and made haste.” More pertinently 
Meyer: 44 Unquestionably Jesus immediately 
perceived the susceptibility of the woman; hence 
His leaving His own want, and entering upon a 
conversation so striking as to arouse the whole 
interest of the sanguine woman.” She is sur¬ 
prised that He, the supposed haughty Jew, is 
the asker; the Lord brings out the opposite re¬ 
lation, that she is the needy one, He the posses¬ 
sor of tho true fountain of satisfaction. 

The gift of God : (1) The person of Jesus 
(Greek com., Erasmus). [Hengsienberg reters 
to iii. lfii “God gave His only begotten Son,” 
and Isa. ix. 5 : 44 to us a Son is given J as deci¬ 
sive proofs that Christ designated Himself 44 the 
gift of God.”] (2) The Holy Spirit [with refe¬ 
rence to vii. 38, 3i)] (Augustine, ele.) (3) Cor¬ 
rectly : The singular grace of God in the golden 
opportunity of this moment (Grotiusand others).* 
[(4) Eternal life. So Lampe and Godet; vers. 13, 
14; comp. Rom. vi. 23 where eternal life is styled 
44 the gift of God ” (^d/wo/ta, but here we have 
dupov ); Rev. xxil. 17. (5) Living water, in 

anticipation of what immediately follows: 44 He 
would have given thee living water.” So Stier 
and Trench. Alford regards this os the primary 
view, but combines with it the first three, like 
Dr. Yeomans in the preceding footnote.—P. S.J 

that sit upon the monntain of Samaria, and they that dwell 
among the Philistines, and that foolish peoplo that dwell in 
Sichem ”—P. S.J 

* [Neither of theee interpretations alone seems sufficient 
for this very fail expression. The third is certainly the lead¬ 
ing one, but it includes the others. The third itself, as here 
given, is too vague. The “singular grace of God in the 
opportunity of this moment ” is, in particular, that God, so 
for from being beyond the reach of our requests, appears as 
a fellow-man asking a servico from os. His taking such a 

{ dace, to be kindly served of us for our joy aud salvation is 
tself a gracious gift of God. In Jesus alone could this won¬ 
derful relation between God and man be established and of¬ 
fered ; He alone is God-Man ; “ the gift of God ” therefore In¬ 
cludes the person of Jesus. And it includes a gift of life still 
in reserve for those who, knowing Christ, ask of Him; and 
this gift of God, waiting for onr asking. Is in substance tho 
Holy Ghost. J. J. Owen: “ The connection refers it evidently 
to the gift of living water, which was emphatically the gift of 
God bestowed through the agency of llis Spirit." But a still 
more carefal weighing of the context shows that it rather 
refers this “gift qf Qod n to a gift which God had already 
given, than to one which He had yet to give; rather to tho 
actual gift of His condescension, than to the ojTcrtd gift of 
living water or the Holy Ghost.—E. D. Y.J 
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And who it U. —Unfolding the thought of the 
gift of God. Thoa (ov ) woaldest (already) 
have asked (not: wouldest ask him, Luther) 
of him. —Expressing the greatness of her need, 
the greatness of His gift, the urgency her re¬ 
quest would have; doubtless also her suscepti¬ 
bility. [Mark the difference between 6 Ik y a v 
col which Christ uses of Himself, after the wo¬ 
man had naturally asked: nog av irap’ ipoh at- 
relg (ver. 9), and av av yrqaag t which assigns 
at once to the woman a position of inferiority 
and dependence on Him, the possessor and giver 
of that living water. “ There lies often,” says 
Trench, “ in little details like this an implicit 
assertion of the unique'dignity of His person, 
which it is very interesting and not unimpor¬ 
tant to trace.”—P. S.] 

He would have given thee living water. 

—0’;n D’3 [Sept. vJup Cup] well-water.* Ex¬ 
pressing at once the greatness of the gift and the 
readiness of the giving, in a figure drawn from 
Ilia own request, but answering perfectly to her 
unsatisfied state of mind. The figures of Ps. 
xxxvi. 8; Jer. ii. 13; xvii. 13. The sense of 
the words, living water , explained in ver. 14. Va¬ 
rious interpretations: (1) Baptism (Justin, Cy- 
ril [Cyprian, Ambrose]. But the water of Bap¬ 
tism is not water for drinking, which becomes a 
fountain in him who drinks it. (2) The evan- 
gelio doctrine. Grotius, similarly Meyer: The 
truth.f Shall a man then after that thirst no 
more? (3) Tarnow; Gratia justificana. Like 
most of the explanations, too dogmatically exclu¬ 
sive. (4) Instilutio aalutaris (Semler). (5) 
Liicke: Faith. (6) Olshausen: Life (ch. vi. 83). 
(7) The Holy Spirit, vii. 89 (Maldonatus, Bucer, 
[Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth] and 
others). The act of giving must no doubt bo 
distinguished from the living water itself: The 
giving of the water is the gospel, the word of 
Christ; see ver. 26. The water itself, which 
quenches thirst, proves itself already operating 
when the woman sets her pitcher down, [ver. 
28]: it is evidently the inner-life as the operation 
of the life of Christ, conceived predominantly 
under the aspect of inward peace (no longer thirst¬ 
ing), developing into regeneration, life in the 
Holy Ghost (the water's becoming a fountain) 
and perfection in blessedness (springing up into 
everlasting life). Tholuck: “The word of sal¬ 
vation the medium of a living power of the Spi¬ 
rit, ch. vii. 88; xi. 20.” [Uodet: Living water 
is the life eternal, which is Christ Himself living 
in the soul by the Holy Spirit. DonnerVeau vive, 
c'eat pour lui ae communiquer lui-mSme; car la vie 
eat identifike avec son principe, —P. S.] 


Ver. 11. Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with. — Sir . A title of respect usual even at 
that time among men, ch. v. 7; vi. 84, etc. Used 
in the ordinary sense.* The spiritual concep¬ 
tion was rendered difficult by the lack of the 
prophets among the Samaritans, and the want 
of knowledge of the prophetic metaphors (Tho¬ 
luck). On this presumption the reply is not ex¬ 
actly “saucy ” (Tholuck), but no doubt clearly 
thought, firm, savoring of national pride, exult¬ 
ing again in easy humor. Thou hast nothing. 
Exactly: Thou hast not even a vessel to draw 
with.f 8he evidently distinguishes between the 
water itself standing in the well, and the spring 
at the bottom of it. Thou hast not even a bucket, 
i. e. y thou canst not even reach down to the 
standing water. And the well is deep —That 
is, even with the bucket thou couldest not come 
to the living spring.^ 

Ver. 12. Art thou greater .—10 emphatic, 
cannot mean nobler, of higher rank, as 
Meyer thinks; for noble lords, as such, are not 
exaotly masters in water-drawing or well-dig¬ 
ging. The question proceeds from a feeling that 
Jesus assumed some extraordinary character, 
that He claimed a spiritual power; perhaps 
claimed to be a prophet, like Moses, who could 
make a fountain of water by miracle. Than 
our father Jacob.—Expressing the national 
jealousy towards the Jew. The Samaritans 
traced their descent from Joseph [Joseph. A*~ 
tiq. % viii. 14, 8; xi. 8, 6]. 

Who gave us the well. —This was a sim¬ 
ple inference from the tradition that Jacob dug 
the well and left it to his posterity. The sense 
is: The patriarch himself knew not what better 
to give, And this sufficed for all the wants of his 
entire nomadic establishment. Meyer: “The 
woman treats the enigmatical word of Christ at 
first as Nicodemus does, ch. iii. 4, but more 
thoughtfully [considering the false conception 
of Nicodemus], and at the same time more pertly 
and with feminine readiness of speeoh.” In 
her last word: \fyipparay cattle t she finishes her 
carnal misapprehension of His spiritual words. 
[The mention of the cattle (which does not neces¬ 
sarily include the slaves, as sometimes on in¬ 
scriptions (see Meyer, p. 192), completes at the 
same time the picture of the nomadic life of the 
patriaroh. Slier is wrong therefore in regard¬ 
ing it as a falling off in the lofty language of 
the woman to descend from Jacob's sacred per¬ 
son to his cattle. There is in the question of the 
woman a slight resentment at the seeming inten¬ 
tional disregard of the venerable traditions and 
memorials of her people by whioh they connect- 


• [As distinct from cistern water, or water of reservoirs, or • [Yet *vpi« is an advance on av ’IoviaToc, ver. 8, and In- 
stagnant water, comp. Qen. xxvi. 1»; Lev. xiv. 5; Cant. iv. 5; dicates a dawning sense of the dignity of the stranger. Wo 
Jer. il. 13; the vivt fontu of the Romans. Then used raeta- infer this, however, more from the connection titan from the 
phorically for splr.tu.il blessings, truth, wisdom, even the word itself, for this is also used by Kebekah in addressing 
lioly Spirit. On this double meaning rests the turn of the the servant of Abraham, Qen. xxiv. 18, and by Mary Magda- 
discourse from the earthly to the heavenly, and the point of lene in speaking toJeus whom she mistook for the gardener, 
comparison is the refreshing power and the satisfaction of John xx. 16. Euthymius: tcvpiovavrov wpomiy6ptvat t roju- 
thirst. Here the t>6u>p Qv means, in the highest spiritual <ra<ra i&iyav *lvai tiko .— P. 8.] 

sense, fresh, springing, life-giving, self-renewing water from f ['AvrAijpa is not to be confounded with topta, ver. 28. 
Him who is avro^Mi}, life itself and imparts life to all His Comp, the Text. Notes. —P.^S.] 

followers (John 1.4; v. 40; Rov. vii. 17; xxi. 6; xxii. 1,17] % [Or rather: Neither (ovrt) hasf thou a vessel to draw 

in fulfilment of the prophecy, Kzok. xlvil. 9: M Everything with, and («cai, instead of ovr«, nor ) the well is too deep (over 
shall live whither the river cometh ” (that Issues from under a hundred (bet) to g«t at it without such a vessel. There is a 
tho threshold of the house of God).—P. S.j change of construction here, ovr«—*a£, instead of ©vr*—ovrv 

f [Moyer (oth ed.) agrees substantially with Calvin, who (comp, the Latin nrqu’—'t), as John ver. 10, and often intha 
sees hero toil fjr iti », and refers tho living water classics. Comp. Winer, p, 400 (7th ed.), and Jelf, $ 775.— 

to both grace an^l t r uL\ with reference to i. 14.—P. S.J P. S.J 
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ed themselves with the patriarohal history. She 
had evidently a considerable degree of self-re¬ 
spect, national pride and interest in religious 
questions, and was a brave upholder of patriar- 
ohal succession.—P. S.] 

Ver. 13. Shall thirst again. — [As Christ 
Himself did, physically, on this occasion, and 
when He exclaimed on the oross —P. S.]— 
The excellence of that well Jesus suffers to pass.* 
But in His view of the spiritual water, that has 
the fundamental defect of every earthly satisfac¬ 
tion: the partaker thirsts again. So it was with 
all the woman’s enjoyment of life hitherto. [She 
had by successive draughts at the “ broken cis¬ 
tern ” of carnal lust only increased her thirst, 
and the sense of the utter vanity of all earthly 
pleasures]. Shall never thirst.—[Comp. vi. 
35 : “lam the bread of life: he that cometh to 
me shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
Me shall never thirst.” Apoo. vii. 16: “ They 
snail hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” 
xxi. 6: “ I will give unto him that is athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely.” Old 
Test, passages: Isa. Iv. 1; xlix. 10.—P. S. ] An 
opposite word: the sentence of Wisdom in [the 
apocryphal book of the son of] Sirach, xxiv. 21: 
“ Those who drink of me (the Wisdom) shall 
thirst again ” (Oi ntvovrtc fie, In Sixj/qaovcu). 
Meyer, not clearly: “ This figure rests on an¬ 
other aspect of the drinking, as viewed in its 
.particular moments, not in the continuity con¬ 
stituted by them.” Jesus Christ expresses the 
absolute satisfaction which is given in principle 
in the peace of the Christian life; Jesus Sirjch 
describes the desire for farther knowledge be¬ 
gotten by the first taste of wisdom. Not only is 
the object viewed on different sides ; the object 
itself is in Siraoh imperfectly conceived, with re¬ 
ference rather to quantity than quality. The 
Old Testament strives after life, the New strives 
in the life. What Sirach calls a thirsting again, 
Christ calls an everlasting springing up f 

Shall be in him a fountain of water.J— 
Not •• after the negative operation the positive ” 
(Meyer), for the quenching of the thirst is itself 
positive; but, after the elemental working of 
Christianity, ooming point by point from with¬ 
out, as a meant , its life as a principle continually 
reproducing and propagating itself as its own 

• [A. dispute about the comparative greatness of Jacob 
could have led to no result, and is therefore wisely avoided, 
hot the question, pq <rv ct, is virtually answered by 

what follows. If Jeans is the Messiah and the Giver of the 
water of eternal life. He is, of course, greater than Jacob, and 
all the patriarchs and prophets.—P. S.J 

f [Deogel (with whom Alford agrees) reconciles the two 
ns—grs thus: "Sane atpta ilia, quantum in u at, permnem 
kabdtjirtulem ; ct ubi this reeurrit, hominis, non aqum defeo- 
tut est: at aqum demmtaris patio titim subinde ad aliquot 
tamtummoda Koras tedare valcL'* Olshausen sees in 8irach the 
negative expression of the same idea, i. who drinks of the 
(essential, divine) Wisdom, is ever turned away from the 
temporal, and erer turned towards the eternal.” The apoc¬ 
ryphal writer looks upon revelation as a growth, Christ as 
rrai-fMug completed. Hengstenberg: There is always deep 
contentment in the believer's heart, though often concealed. 
(Oshrin: nunquq/n promts aridi ). Stler: Christ intensifies 
and r e ve rs e s the more imperfect expression of the same truth 
in the O. T. Also the Christian must continue to drink of 
the water of life to the end. Drusins and Trench: He shall 
never thirst for any other water save this living water which 
Christ imparts.—P. 8.1 

t [Comp. Isa. xii. 3 (“ with joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation "); lv. 1; Gant. iv. 12 (“ a spring shut 
op,a fountain sealed”); 16 (“a well of living waters and 
streams from Lebanon ; Apoc. xxlL 1.—P. S.J 


object. First water drunken , then water welling 
up: distinction of the oalecbumenate and the 
anointing of the Spirit. A fountain whose stream 
gushes into eternal life. The deoisive word, 
spoken with the utmost confidence, stirring the 
soul of the hearer to its depths. The spiritual 
sense of the whole declaration of Christ ap¬ 
peared in every feature: (1) A water, after 
drinking which one thirsts no more; (2) a wa¬ 
ter drunken, which becomes a fountain; (3) a 
fountain which ever joyously flows (which can 
rarely be said of wells in the oJst); (4) a foun¬ 
tain which gushes into everlasting life. Here 
the spiritual sense was perfectly transparent. 
By the union of the divine Spirit with the hu¬ 
man, the latter beoomes an organ of the divine 
life, and therefore a self-supplying fountain of 
life. Calvin, in the interest of his doctrine, 
here emphasises the thought that the life of the 
Spirit in the regenerate oannot dry up: Bengel, 
iu the interest of hi#, that if a man thirst again, 
it lies not with the water, but with the man. 
[So also Alford.] Above this doctrinal antag- 
onism stands the concrete unity of the life of 
faith sealed by the Spirit. Tboluck takes the 
thought that Christ assumes form in the be¬ 
liever ; which does indeed describe the personal 
and objective side of spiritual life. He observes 
'that some (Origen, Zwingle, and others) have 
been mislea by the analogy of ch. vd. 38 to 
think here also of a flowing for the quickening 
of others. The woman, at all events, does soon 
come to quickening others, though the funda¬ 
mental thought here of course is satisf&otion for 
one’s self. 

In aXhea&ai, applied to the fountain, are in¬ 
cluded (11 springing up from a hidden depth 
within; (2) incessant flow; (3) living, joyous, 
springing motion; (4) rhythmic life, continually 
increasing in a steady succession of living acts. 
That the fountain also, as a fountain, becomes 
more and more copious, is indicated by its stream¬ 
ing forth into eternal life. Comp. Sir. xxiv. 81. 

It is a question, how into everlasting life (eic 
at 6vtov) is to be interpreted. (1) Up 
into the heavenly life, like a fountain (Origeu, 
Orotius, and others).* Tholuok objects that 
this substitutes obpav6», (2) Redounding to 
eternal life; affording it (the word being re¬ 
ferred to mjyrf not to dAA ofikvov, Luthardt). This 
loses the figure. According to Jno. iii. 86, one 
might indeed take the sense to be, that the 
spiritual life passes into eternal life; as in Sir. 
xxiv. 43 : My brook beoame a river, my river a 
sea.” But there, as in Ezek. xlvii., the subject is 
the immeasurable objective unfolding of the rev¬ 
elation of salvation, or wisdom ; here a subjective 
unfolding of saved life. Though this is eternal 
life, yet, to be complete, it must pour itself into 
the objective eternity (Olshausen: The eternal 
rests not, till it comes to eternity).f In view of 

* [Grotiua: Emphasis at in root sauet. Silent enim aqum 
satire ad altitudinem sum originis. Trench: “ These waters 
shall find their own level: they shall return to God whence 
they came. The water of life is borne upward by a superna¬ 
tural impulse.”—P. 8.1 

f [Comp, the lines or Albert Knapp (In his beautiful poem 
on the Wurmlinger (hpeUs, near Tiibingen): 

“ Was swig ist will Ew'gts haben, 

Muss an dan Lebensstrom tick laben, 

Der ungetrMbt und unrcrhUUt 

Vom Throne da AUmlichCgen gutfK”—P. 8-1 
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this, and in accordance with the figure, we un¬ 
derstand by the words a flowing on of this well 
into the eternal life of perfect fellowship with 
God in the world to come. This eternal life is 
doubtless conceived in the figure as an ocean 
into which all the rivers of life of individual 
elievers empty at last]. The fountain leaps into 
eternal life (Meyer: aXXeadai eig. to leap into). 
The water drunk becomes a well, the well a 
fountain which incessantly flows into the ooean 
of eternal life. t 

As Jesus engages the stiffened Pharisaic spirit 
of Nicodemus by the free wind of the Spirit and 
its transforming power, so He enlists the rest¬ 
less, inconstant woman, whose thirst continually 
returned, by the offer of an endless satisfaction, 
which is at once an infinite tranquility and a 
perfect decision of effort, and soon passes into the 
enjoyment of the eternal life. 

Ver. 15. That I thirst not, neither oome 
hither. —The sigh of a poor, weary woman, in 
whom neediness and the burden of toil seem to 
form a contradiction to spiritual claims, though 
the sigh is disguised by the air of good humor. 
The last words betray, to be sure, a misappre¬ 
hension of the spiritual sense of the words of 
Jesus. But about her meaning there remains 
uncertainty. 

(1) She means, in all earnest, a miraculous 
water, which might have the effect described by 
Jesus (Maier, Meyer). Not readily conceivable. 
Of such water no one would wish to drink. 

(2) She asks the water, in order to get behind 
the mystery. Lampe: Tentare voluit audacula, 
quomodo prssstita petitions conditions , promiesionem 
Mtiam ezsecutioni daturut esset. This is not ironi¬ 
cal, as Tboluok thinks. At least it is only half 
so; according to Liicko’s interpretation: Her 
request is half sportive, half earnest.* Such 
water is inconceivable to her, but yet she wishes 
for what has become to her a dim appearance of 
a toilless life. 

(8) Ironical talk. Lightfoot: Verba irrisorie 
prolala longs apertiiu concipias , quam supplicatorie. 
So also Tholuck. 

(4) The presentiment of something higher 
which might do her good is awakened in her 
(Baumgarten-Crusius and my Leben Jesu t II. p. 
629). f This is more probable, if we suppose that 
the woman had even journeyed to that sacred 
well in some sort of religious feeling under a 
troubled conscience, while there were other wells 
at least nearer the oity of Sichem. Then, too, 
the third interpretation is accompanied with the 
view that Jesus breaks off, in order to take an 
entirely new method ; and this involves the un¬ 
intended, but hazardous presumption that the 
first method had failed. On the contrary, we 
suppose that the next word of the Lord was sug¬ 
gested by this request. 

Ver. 16. Call thy husband.— (1) The hus¬ 
band was to have part in the saving gift, and so 
she was to be brought indirectly to confession of 
sin (Chrysostom, etc.; Liioke). (2) Christ would 

* [So also Alford: “half in banter, half in earnest.”— 

P.8.1 

f [The address mfpu and the next word of ChriBt imply se¬ 
riousness expressed with a simple-hearted naivete. The wo¬ 
man who had thirsted so long and found no satisfaction in 
sensual gratification, was still confnsed, but blindly longing 
after the water of life. So also Godet and Trench.—P. 8.] 


in this way lead her indirectly to a consciousness 
of her guilt (Calov., Neander, Tholuck, Slier, 
Luthardt). (3) He intended to give her a sign 
of His prophetic knowledge in the lower sphere 
of life, to gain her confidence for disclosures from 
the higher (Cyril, Schweizer; similarly Meyer). 
(4) Conformity to custom and to the idea of the 
law. Hitherto Jesus had influenced her after the 
manner of a missionary, as man with man. In 
her last request, expressing spiritual susceptibil¬ 
ity, the woman came to the position of a cate¬ 
chumen. But, as a proselyte, she must not act 
without the knowledge of her husband. Meyer 
objects: The husband was in truth a paramour. 
True, they were not legally united. But the 
highest, most delicate social law lies somewhat 
deeper; she had given that man the rights of 
husband. If there was still a moral spark in 
the immoral connection, Christ had an eye to de¬ 
tect it Even Stier and Tholuck have not been 
able to appropriate this interpretation. But it is 
connected on the one hand with the moral prin¬ 
ciple, Matth. iii. 15; on the other with the prin¬ 
ciples in Matth. x. 12 ; 1 Cor. vii. 15; xi. 10, and 
with all those principles which distinguish the 
Evangelical church from the Roman Catholic in 
the manner of making proselytes. 

[I must dissent from this interpretation as as¬ 
suming a relation and a duty which did not ex¬ 
ist. The words of Christ: Call thy husband, 
opened the wound at the tender spot where the 
cure was to begin, and were the first step in 
granting the woman’s request: Give me to drink. 
By a prophetic glance into her private life of 
shame, which, after five successive marriages* 
culminated in her present illegitimate relation. 
He at once effectually touched her conscience and 
challenged her faith in Him. Conviction of sin 
is the first indispensable condition of forgiveness, 
and is the beginning of conversion. She at once 
understood the intention, and her next word is a 
half confession of guilt, quickly followed by faith 
in the prophetic character of Christ_P.S.] 

Ver. 17. I have no husband [Ot>« £*« 
dvdpo].—She feels the effect of the sudden 
turn. She is living in a settled, to all appearance 
exclusive, but illegal relation; and this causes 
her to deny the correctness of the Lord’s ad¬ 
dress. This is the summit of her resistance,* 
and the master-hand of Christ must prove itself 
over her. Call thy husband! This might be a 
word of conjecture. She supposes this, aud so 
ventures the denial, half true, and half false. 
Her denial is untrue in that she denies a fact of 
which she is perfectly aware; true, in that she 
places herself on the ground of the law, and judges 
by that. Then in this might be already couched 
a confession of sin, or even the vow: I renounce 
him, if I may thereby share thy instruction and 
thy promise. At all events, we may be sure of 
this: If she had hitherto answered pertly and 
ironically in a vulgar way, she would now have 
departed with her pitcher filled, under an ironi¬ 
cal promise to call her husband, ft, on the con¬ 
trary, she had taken Jesus for a magician, from 

* [Yet at the same time the beginning of her conversion. 
It proved her sincerity. Sho dare not call the mun with 
whom she lived, her husband, and thus by implication admit¬ 
ted her guilt. Her subsequent conduct shows that she was 
moving in the right direction. Bee Dr. L.*s remarks farther 
on.—P. 8.] 
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whom she might receive a magical water of life, 
she would have called her husband, and permit¬ 
ted him to be recognized as such. Thus her de¬ 
nial itself proves (1) that she is bound up by the 
word of Christ; (21 that she for an instant looks 
on her relation with new eyes ; (8) that she de¬ 
ceives herself in attempting to deceive the Lord; 
(4) that the confession of her guilt is already al¬ 
most upon her lips. By some expositors the 
woman is made far too jovial, saucy, spiritually 
obtuse, and even vulgar. 

Thou hast well* said, husband I have 
not [ avSpa ovk lx «].—The emphasis is on hus¬ 
band. [Hence hvdpa here precedes, while, in the 
woman’s answer, it follows the verb.—P. S.] 
The saying is commended as proper . This is true 
of her saying in its strict sense, but it has an 
irony intended to drive out the reservatio mentalis , 
the untruth lurking behind the true saying; and 
this it does even by the emphatic placing of the 
word husband: Husband I have none.f 
Ver. 18. For five husbands thou hast 
had.—Some have concluded from the confession 
in ver. 29, that those former connections also had 
been illegitimate. [So Meyer.] Against this is 
the antithesis: Five husbands, and: Whom thou 
now hast, etc. Five marriages, therefore, had 
preceded, “of which at least some had been dis¬ 
solved through the wantonness of the woman.” 
Tholuck. Whether the fault lay in sensual wan¬ 
tonness (licentiousness in the narrower sense), or 
in an antinomian looseness of spirit, does not ap¬ 
pear. With Magdalene the latter seems to have 
been the case; and it is to bo considered, that in 
8amaria, as well as on the sea of Galilee, Greek 
views of the marriage relation might already have 
had an effect, “According to the Talmud, the 
Samaritans did not acknowledge the laws of di¬ 
vorce ; probably referring not to the laxer Hille- 
lian view current among the Jews, but only the 
more strictly Biblical view of Shammai, following 
DeuL xxiv. 1. Yet even according to this, it was 
not only adultery that divorced, but any 
as the Talmud calls it: uncovering of the arms, 
laying off the veil, and the like.” Tholuck. 
Meyer supposes that she had not been faithful in 
one or more of her marriages, and was now a 
widow living with a paramour. But she might 
have been a divorced woman. J 
The extraordinary disclosure of the Lord. Differ¬ 
ent explanations: 

(1) The hypothesis that Jesus had learned the 

• correctly, to the point ( richtig , rutreffend ), as rill. 

48; ltatth. xv. 7 ; Luke xx. 39. In the next verse Christ 
says: rotrro AAijSiv cioftat, she spoke the truth objectively 
(<Uq0fc) in this one thing, but not truthfully (AAisub¬ 
jectively). for she concealed her real guilt under the duplicity 
Of erSpa —P. 8.] 

f [Meyer and Godet likewise find something of irony in the 
words of Jesus. There is no doubt that the partial assent to 
the answer of the woman implies a rebuke, but no dissimula¬ 
tion. lie simply draws her out, with a firm and gentle hand, 
from the hiding-places of her shame to the open daylight. 
While admitting the literal troth. He detects the hidden 
Use hood, yet so kindly and mildly as to conceal the censure 
under an approval. There are, however, clear instances of 
tha use of irony and sarcasm in the Bible, e.g. f in the epistles 
of Paul, and in Elijah's remark about the priests of Baal, 1 
Kings xvili. 27.—P. S.] 

♦ [The five were lawful husbands, and are distinguished 
from the sixth, who was not. Whether she had forsaken her 
fanner husbands, or been forsaken by them, or loet them by 
death, there was certainly more or lees guilt and shame in 
such unseemlv haste and inordinate desire, as there was in 
her present intimacy with a paramour.—P. S.J 


history of the woman from others (Paulus, von 
Ammon, etc.). Simply contrary to tne text. 

(2) The disciples added what they afterwards 
learned (Sch weizer). The supposition of a forgery 
needs no refutation. 

(3J The mythical hypothesis, with reference to 
the five heathen nations which came to Samaria 
(2 Kings xvii. 24 sqq.; Joseph. Antiq . XIX. 14, 
8: nevre idirq — eitaorov Idiov &ebv eig rrjv 'Lafid- 
petav KOfttoavreg).* 

(4) A providentially ordered representation of 
the life of the Samaritan people by this woman: 
the woman is Samaria; the five husbands are five 
gods, etc.; Hengstenborg, Beitrdge [zur Einl . in’* 
A. T., 8 vols., 1831-*39] II. p. 23 sqq.f 

To this Meyer objects that in this case the 
husbands must be six; and Heraclfeon actually 
read six. This is disposed of by a more atten¬ 
tive examination of Hengstenberg’s opinion. It 
may rather be observed that to the five nations, 
seven gods are reckoned, 2 Kings xvii. 80 sq. But 
the chief point is that an actual personal offence 
of the woman, as here described by the Lord, is 
the subjoct, and that the woman would assuredly 
have understood nothing of such a scholastic al¬ 
lusion of the Lord, if Ue had intended to make 
it; and of this there is not the slightest indica¬ 
tion. At most, however, the woman would be 
only an accidental allegory of the history of her 
people, since the marriage law of the Samaritans 
was strict; and not at all aa allegory in so far as 
Samaria had at the same time from five to seven 
gods, and these not merely instead of, but toge¬ 
ther with, Jehovah. [The woman had her five 
husbands in succession, and was not guilty of po¬ 
lygamy, consequently she could not represent 
tbe polytheism of the Samaritans.—P. S.] 

(5) “Lange, Leben Jesu II. 2, p. 631, strangely 
says, that the psychical effect of the five husbands 
upon the woman had forced out traces in her ap¬ 
pearance which Jesu9 perceived.” So Meyer re¬ 
ports my view. This judgment might be expected 
from the author. Our reasons are still the same: 

1. Every hair casts its shadow. Every marriage 
relation leaves its psychical mark; only in most 
cases our weak eyes do not see it. 2. There is 
a deep eommunicatio idiomatum in the life of the 
Lord. What He knew by His divine nature in a 
divine, immediate way, Ue at the same time knew 
in virtue of His human nature, in a human way 
through means. From the Christological point 
of view the old false scholastic alternative of 
merely divine or merely human is done away in 
reference to the life of Jesus. 


[Dr. Lange here undoubtedly goes too far in the 


• [The view of Strauss In the first ed. of his Leben Jesu 
(1835), Vol. I. p. 619, retained in the second, but abandoned in 
the third and fourth ed. (see ed. 4th, I. p. 641). He represents 
the story as an unconscious mytho-pootic fiction. Keim 
( Qeschicht* Jesu von Nazara^ 1807, Vol. L, p. 116, footnote 3) 
changes the mythical interpretation into a symbolical, in the 
sense of a conscious invention of the Evangelist. Ibis Is still 
worse, but more consistent.—P. 8.] 
t [Repeated in his Commentary on John (1861) I. 262 ft 
Hengstenberg, of course, differs from 8trauss and Keim in 
that he considers the narrative strictly historical as well as 
allegorical. The coincidence with the fact recorded 2 Kings 
xvii. and by Josephus, is certainly remarkable, and the doa¬ 
ble meaning of living water , and give me to drink , etc. may be 
adduced in favor of this allegory. Bat when we attempt to 
carry it through, it breaks down. See below. Wordsworth, 
without mentioning Hengstenborg. has adopted the allegori¬ 
cal view; LUcke, 8tier, Meyer and Trench reject it; Alford 
ignores it.—P. 8.J 
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application of a true principle. It is, indeed, a 
fact that traits of character and habits, good and 
bad, especially pride, sensuality and intemper¬ 
ance, express themselves in the countenance and 
the eye, as the mirror of the soul.* But this is 
▼ery different from the assumption that particular 
events and relations of the past life, such as the 
five marriages, leave each a distinct mark on the 
face which may be read, as the forester reads the 
age of the tree in {the number of its rings. Such 
details of private history even Christ oould not 
know, except from report, or by special revela¬ 
tion, or by His mysterious union with the divinity. 
The last is the only proper view we can take of 
the case in hand. Not that Christ was strictly om¬ 
niscient in the state of humiliation (He Himself 
disclaimed this, Mark xiii. 82); but wherever 4t 
was needed for His mission of saving sinners and 
the interests of His Kingdom, He could, by an act 
of His will and in virtue of His vital and essential 
union with the omniscient Father, unlock the 
chambers of the past, or penetrate, by immediate 
intuition, to the inmost secrets of the human heart, 
and read the history which is indelibly recorded 
on the pages of memory (comp. ii. 25).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 19. Sir, I perceive that tnou art a 
prophet. —l Sam. ix. 9. She justly infers this 
from the miracle of knowledge. [The Samaritans 
regarded the Messiah mainly as a prophet, see 
below.] We must note the gradual growth of 
her respect: (1) 2’I ovdaXoq Itv, ver. 9; (2) K u- 
pie , ver. 11; (8) K vpte, 66g pot. — At the same time 
a concession of her guilty yet skilfully veiled. 

Ver. 20. Our fathers worshipped.—The 
caricaturing estimate of this personage repre¬ 
sents her as everywhere frivolously bantering up 
to this point without intelligence or misgiving, 
and now also as putting this question to get away 
under its cover (Do Wetteand others, Schweizer, 
Ebrard, Tholuck). Christ would hardly have 
gone so far to no purpose with such worthless- 
ness.f It may be going t-oo far, to find in this 
sentence an expression of strong personal reli¬ 
gious interest, as if: She perceives in Christ the 
searcher of hearts, perceives her guilt, and wishes 
to go to the holy place of forgiveness (Zwingli, 
Luthardk [Besser], and others). According to 
Chrysostom, Neander and others, an interest in 
objective religion at least was awakened in her. 
The case is probably to be thus conceived: Having 
indirectly owned her guilt, she cannot treat of it 
much further with the stranger. The need of 
religious atonement comes home. But with it 
comes the question : Where is the right place of 
atonement? And this question takes its prece¬ 
dence probably not merely from an external, su- 

* [John Ituskin, the ablest English writer on esthetics, in 
hts work “ The True and the Beautiful in Nature. Art, Morals 
and Religion ” (Am.Sel.p. 27) has some good remarks on the 
effects of sin and vice upon the human face and figure, lie 
speaks “ of the terrible stamp of various degradations; features 
Beamed with sickness, dimmed by sensuality, convulsed by 
passion, pinched by poverty, shadowed by sorrow, branded 
with remorse; bodies consumed with sloth, broken by labor, 
tortured by disease, dishonored in foul uses; intellects with¬ 
out power, hearts without hope, minds earthly and devilish; 
our bones full of the sin of our youth, the heaven revealing 
our iniquity,.the earth rising up against us, the roots dried 
up beneath, and the branches cut off above; well for us only 
If, after beholding this our natural face in a glass, we desire 
not straightway to forget what manner of men we be.”— 
F. 8.1 

f [Comp, the remarks of Hengstenberg and Oodot in agree¬ 
ment with Lange.—P. 8.] 


perficial spirit, but rather from the preponder¬ 
ance of a reflective turn. In other words, she 
turns, not hypocritically, in embarrassment or 
silliness, to religious controversy, but, under a 
spiritual bias over-ruling her simple womanly 
feeling, to reflection. Probably also she had, 
through the same disposition, lost caste in Sama¬ 
ria, like Magdalene in Galilee (a homeless nature 
in Sichem, as on the sea of Galilee). Further¬ 
more, she iqight hasten with this question, (1) 
because the opportunity of asking a prophet con¬ 
cerning it might not occur again; (2) because 
she could not but wish to agree in reference to 
religion and the place of worship with the pro¬ 
phetic man who inspired her with reverence, and 
who was privy to her guilt. 

On this moan tain.— Pointing to Cerium, 
which was near. On Gerizim comp. v. Uaumer, 
Paldstina , p. 88; Winer, s. v.; and the books of 
travel.* But she does not say: We worship 
here, ye there; the antithesis is of another sort: 
Our fathers worshipped, and ye say. A decline 
of the Samaritan system of worship, and a sense 
of the weight of the Jewish protest in favor of 
Jerusalem, are expressed in the carefully chosen 
terms. At the same time, her having the religion 
of her fathers in any case contained an apology 
for her position. 

Our fathers.—Down from the first Samaritans 
who were rejected by the Jews, and who, from 
being excommunicate, had become schismatic by 
setting up a temple on Gerizim.f Chrysostom, 
Kuinoel and others, suppose she goes back in 
thought to Abraham and Jacob; but the anti¬ 
thetic vpelg contradicts this.J Even after the 
destruction of the temple by John Hyrcanus, the 
pinnacle of the temple continued to be the scat 
of the Samaritan worship (Joseph. Antiq XVIIL 
4, 1), and is so to this day (Robinson, III. p. 
819). “Latterly the Turks have interposed hin¬ 

drances.” Tholuck. 

It is very expressive, that the woman merely 
states the issue, without making a question, 
which place of worship is the true one. By 
making a question, she would have somewhat 
compromised her system, and at the same time 
disparaged the prophet’s place of worship. 
Whether she meant anything by saying: In Je¬ 
rusalem is the place, instead of: On Mount Zion , 
remains uncertain. She seems, at all events, 

* [Comp, also the very instructive article Samaria, by Pe- 
termann, in Herzog’s Real-EncyclopUdie, Vol. XIII. pp. 359- 
391. According to Petormann, who derived mneb of his in¬ 
formation from a Samatitan high-priest, the Samaritans now 
believe what they probably believed in the days of Christ, 
that the top of Mount Uerizim was the seat of pandue, 
that from its dust Adam was formed, that from this holy 
mountain the rains descend to fertilize the earth. They still 
point out on that mountain the spot where Ad&m built his 
first altar, where Seth did the same, where the ark rested after 
the flood—for they identify Gerizim with Mount Ararat—, 
where Noah erected an altar after the flood, where Abraham 
offered Isaac, and where Jacob slept and saw the ladder which 
reached to heaven. All these and other important events 
they locate on the highest plateau of Gerizim, where there 
is now nothing but a forsaken mosque (1. c. p. 377>— 
P. 8.1 

f [so also Meyer, Alford: the ancestors of the schismatic 
Samaritans, the founders of the Samaritan worship, the 
builders of the temple on Gerizim.—P. 8.] 

X [Trench and Owen contend that a reference to the pa¬ 
triarchs, the common fathers of Jew and 8amaritan, gives 
greater force to the woman's question who had called Jacob 
our father (ver. 11) and did her beat to maintain her position 
against the Jewish strangers. But It should be remembered 
tw she already recognized in Him a prophet.—P. S.J 
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proud of her holy mountain, as well as of her 
holy well. It might seem to favor the Samari¬ 
tans, that Moses had designated Gerizim as the 
mountain of the bonedictions of the law (Deut. 
xL 2i>); in fact he seemed to appoint it distinctly 
as the seat of worship, according to Deut. xxvii. 
4, where the Samaritan Pentateuch reads Geri¬ 
zim instead of Ebal. On the other hand, Jeru¬ 
salem had now a mighty representative in this 
prophet, who gave her, moreover, a strong im¬ 
pression of the dignity of the Jewish prophetic 
office. 

Ver. 21. Woman, believe me, an hour 
is coming. —[Believe Me , not us. A more fa¬ 
miliar and condescending phrase for Verily , verily , 
Isay unto thee. Nowhere else used by Christ. 
—P. S.] 'E )xerai Cipa, a Johannean phrase, ch. 
t. 28, Ac.— Ye shall worship the Father : 
pointing to a new, more inward mode of wor¬ 
ship. [Ye, says Christ, not we, as an ordinary 
prophet would have done. He refers not only 
to the future conversion of the Samaritans 
(Meyer), but to all Christian ages. The Father 
indicates, as Grotius remarks, suavitatem novi 
foederis; for the fatherhood of God is fully 
known and felt only in Christ, the only begotten 
Son, and the only Mediator between Goa and 
man.—p. S.] To speak of the 41 stupidity ” of 
the woman on which Jesus wasted a sublime 
utterance, is utterly without foundation. The 
sublime utterance teaches the distinction be¬ 
tween external and internal worship in a con¬ 
crete form. The expression evidently contains 
primarily, in a gentle hint, a preferring of Je¬ 
rusalem. The progressive grades of worship are : 
(l) Samaria, (2) Jerusalem, (3) Christianity. It 
cannot therefore be exactly asserted that Jesus 
evades a decision: still less that He puts Jews 
and Samaritans alike under mistake (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius). But the greater prominence is 
given to the issue which puts Samaria and Jeru¬ 
salem on one side, and the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth on the other. This is evi¬ 
dent from the advent of Christianity in particu¬ 
lar to the Samaritans. The negation of Sama¬ 
ria and Jerusalem only denies that prayer was 
to continue at all restricted to the places named; 
that is, it declares the abolition of external, legal 
cultus, both Samaritan and Jewish.* At the 
eime time it marks the woman's question as one 
too little concerned with essential things. 

Ver. 22. Ye worship that which ye know 
not. —The question concerning the where of 
worship could be resolved only by the what, and 
this again by the how. The neuter instead of 
whom is significant. Just because God is not 
truly known to them, He is a 6 rather than a 5f, 
more impersonal than personal. Meyer supposes 
that the neuter denotes God in His essence and 
snbstance; Liicke, that it denotes rd tov &eov, 
which does not suit the term npooicvveiv. De 
Wette: *0 refers to the act of xpooicwelv; ye wor¬ 
ship, and therein do what ye know not . Briickner 
objects to the correctness of the sentence, that the 
Samaritans were monotheists. But there are 
different monotheisms. Tittmann and others 
explain: Pro vestra ignorantia . Tholuck (after 

* [Meyer infen from ovr« iv 'Icpocro&vj&otf, that the mo¬ 
dern doctrine of a restoration of the glory of Jerusalem is a 
chitisatk dream.—P. 8.] 

11 


Liicke): 44 The true knowledge is that which is 
shaped by the history of redemption; and the 
Samaritans who were limited to the Pentateuch for 
their saored books, knew Jehovah, that is, the his¬ 
torical God of Israel, but partially.” As a whole, 
in a living growth of knowledge, they almost * 
knew Him not. This accounts also for the bn. 

We worship that which we know.— 
Designating the Jewish fellowship in its living 
unity, as represented in fact by Himself. [The 
i)yel$ in the mouth of Christ in relation to God, is 
without example, but is easily explained by the 
fact that here He speaks as a Jew, defending the 
Jewish worship as the true one against the 
Samaritan. Otherwise He always calls God His 
Father, and puts Himself, as the only begotten 
Son, in a unique and exclusive relation to Him. 
In vers. 23, 24 He drops the iuelg and speaks 
of the Christian worshippers in the third per¬ 
son.—P. S.] 

For salvation is from tha Jews. — [eariv, 
the present, not lorai , for salvation was already at 
hand in the person of the Saviour.—P. S. ] 
piaz (l) Chrysostom, et al.: All benefits of salva¬ 
tion; (2) Erasmus: The prophetic knowledge of 
salvation; (3) The true Jews.worship the God of 
continuous revelation. The proof of this lies 
in the faot that salvation breaks forth out of Ju¬ 
daism (Leben Jesu, II. p. 583). Similarly Tho¬ 
luck, Meyer. In U t£>v (see Rom. m. 4 ff.) are 
intimated (1) the personal issuing of salvation 
out of Judaism, (2) its inward connection with 
Judaism, (3) its distinction from it. The ex¬ 
pression is an evidence that John names the 
Jews not in a hostile sense alone. 

[By this declaration Christ sets the seal of 
His authority on the Jewish religion as a divine 
revelation to prepare mankind for His coming, 
and sets aside all other religions as false, or at 
best as groping in the dark after 44 the unknown 
God.” This preparation by law, types, and 
prophecy, running back in unbroken succession 
to Abraham, and even to the very gates of para¬ 
dise lost (Gen. Hi. 14), forms one of the most 
convincing evidences of Christianity, as the final 
and perfect religion of mankind.—P. S.] 

Ver. 23. When the true worshippers.— 
The hour now is. Christ was the centre of these 
worshippers, and about Him was gathering the 
discipleship of the true worship. The hour is, 
and the hour eometh. The true: the inward, 
whose prayer is truly prayer. The true worship¬ 
pers are not so called for being beforehand wor¬ 
shippers in spirit and in truth (excepting Christ), 
but they are such as become so under the Chris¬ 
tian revelation. [01 afoflhvol irpooKw^al are 
distinguished not only from hypocrites, but also, 
from all worshippers before Christ, whose wor¬ 
ship was necessarily imperfect.—P. 8.] 

In spirit and in truth.* —[The preposition 
b signifies the element and the sphere in which 
worship moves. J This is the space-less place 
of prayer, in distinction from [and yet at the 
same time including both] Oerizim and Jeru¬ 
salem. [Also nvevpa in opposition to flesh' 
(edpf), alJf&eh. in opposition to falsehood (i/;ci)Jof), 
both in opposition to mere forms and symbols 


* [Cod. 8In. reads : iv wrvuan dAi^etat, in the Spirit of 
truth, probably referring irvcOfia. to the Holy UhosL— B. S.J 
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(oki& and rbirot). —P. S.] In spirit, as opposed 
to external, stiffened, and even carnally fanati¬ 
cal modes of worship; in the life of the spirit, 
the life of the human spirit moved by the Spirit 
of God (Rom. viii. 14, 16, 26).* The distinction 
Itself shows that irvevpa here cannot denote the 
Holy Ghost (Luthardt, after the ancients); yet 
neither can it denote the human spirit as such 
by itself. This is doubtless in especial opposi¬ 
tion to some fanatical, carnal devotion of the 
Samaritans. In truth.—Neither subjective 
truth of the man, sincerity, of itself (which is 
involved earlier in afoftivot) ;f nor objective truth 
as such (which would mean in unity with God, 
or in the doctrine of God); but the opposite of 
a merely symbolical, formal, ritualistic worship; 
in real, actual religious life, i. r., in a true inter¬ 
action between the personal worshipper and the 
personal God, in a religious vitality of the wor¬ 
shipper worthy of the living God. This proba¬ 
bly in especial opposition to the Jewish symboli¬ 
cal system of prayer. Athanasius, et at.: II vev- 
fia is the Holy Ghost; aXfy&eia, the Son of God.J 
Augustine, et al, f with reference to the place: In 
spiritu , in distinction from space: Forat eramus , 
intromissi sumus; in templo vie orare t in it ora. { 
Lticke, et al.: That which is akin to God in 
spirit, the sphere of true prayer. Calvin, et al. 
with reference to the mode: The actio spirituals 
itself; Buce», et al.: The posture of mind cor¬ 
responding to the Spirit of God. We must not 
overlook the close connection of “ spirit and 
truth ” as in an ideal unity. It implies that one 
cannot exist without the other. The rendering 
with the article—in the 8pirit, etc. [in Luther’s 
V.]—is substantially not incorrect, yet it does 
not let the connection of the two things stand 
out strongly enough. 

For such [ roiotorov f, emphatically placed 
first] worshippers the Father also [«al y&p, 
nametpater (Vulg.), dennaucfi] seeketh. —On the 
part of the Father Himself this living prayer is 
sought, as on its own part it seeks the Father. 
Such lie desires and requires; such Ho would 
have, and must have.—Interpretations: 1. The 
Father also, besides the Son [Besser]. 2. Also 
seeketh (referring the koI to &rel, which makes 
the antithesis not clear). 8. The Father also 
seeketh what these worshippers do (Meyer). 
More accurately: He seeketh for Himself such 
worshippers, as these worshippers seek for them¬ 
selves such a God. 


• [So also Godet: “ L 'esprit dSsigne ici cet Clement le plus 
profond de V ante humaine, par lequet tilt ext capable de commu- 
niquer avec le monde diviru Cest le siCgt du recueillement. It 
sanctuarie o«i it cClibre le vrai culte. Rom. i. 9: A a r p « v « 
iv ry r ytv par i pov. Eph. vi. 18: wp o<r« v;^«<r0at 
iy wrevpmn. . . . Mail le wrevpa 6. vSowirt vo v 
n'est qu'une simple viriualitd. Jl n'acquiert une energie vie- 
torieuse, a VCgard dee autree CUments de la vie humaine 
[<r«#u and qu'au contact de V Esprit divin; et ce 

n'est que dans cette union quit rCalise la vraie adoration, qui 
lui est attribute dans notre text et dans let passages citCs. Ce 
premier trait caractCrise VintensitC du culte nouveau."—P. &] 
f [Comp. 1 'b. cxliv. 18 Sept.: cyyus evpior wacriv roc« in- 
caAovfilKOtf airroy iv i\rj 6 ei q .1 

$ [With reference to John, xiv. 8, where Christ cells Him¬ 
self’ 4 the Truth,” i) aXpBtta. Basil (De Spiritu Sancto, 28), 
end Ambrose (De Spiritu Sancto, iii. 11,81), a#d Bengel like¬ 
wise see here the whole mystery of the Trinity. Bengel: 
Pater adoratur in Spiritu Sancto et in veritate per Jesum 
Christum. But in this case we should expect the article be¬ 
fore irvevpa. and dA)[0«ta.—P. 8.] 

| [He adds: u Sed prius esto templum Dei, quia HU in tcmplo 
suo exaudiet orantem.” —P. 8.] 


Ver. 24. God 1b spirit.—Emphasis on irvev- 
pa.* The mode of prayer must correspond to 
the object of prayer. Hence it is now become 
the law of life for all worshippers, that they 
must worship God in spirit and in truth. Every 
other sort of praying is thereby done away, as 
well as, or in proportion as, the provisional sys¬ 
tem of religion. The mode of prayer is to be 
conformed to the mode of religion. God as the 
living Spirit, and as pure Spirit, is present to 
His worshippers, and He rejects an outward 
prayer or a false prayer from a carnal mind, as 
well as a symbolical prayer from a trammeled 
mind. God’s being spirit was neither a thing 
already known, now emphasized (Hofmann, 
Meyer), nor a thing entirely new to the Old Tes¬ 
tament (Kostlin, etc.). The Old Testament 
speaks of the Spirit of God, and intimates also 
the spirituality of God (Ex. xx. 4; Nu. xvi. 22; 
1 Ki. viii.; Is. xxxi. 3), the New speaks of God 
as spirit; being in this matter also the finished 
revelation. Common prayers, liturgies, are not 
hereby forbidden; they may be regarded as the 
embodiment of the Christian spirit of prayer 
(Stier); but here is established the condition 
that this body be living, under perfect discipline, 
spiritual. 

[“ God is spirit ”; “ God is light ” (1 John i. 
6); and 14 God is love ” (l John iv. 5), all from 
the pen of John, are the briefest and profound- 
est definitions, or divine oracles rather, concern¬ 
ing the nature of God, which can be found any¬ 
where. The first refers mainly to His meta¬ 
physical, the second to His intellectual, the third 
to His moral essence; but, of course, the line 
cannot be so distinctly drawn. Light refers to 
purity and holiness as well as to truth. Although 
no metaphysician can exhaust these words, yet 
even the ignorant Samaritan woman could under¬ 
stand them sufficiently for all practical purposes, 
viz. that God, being a spiritual being, is not 
confined to Gerizim or Jerusalem or any other 
place, but is omnipresent, and can be wor¬ 
shipped everywhere. Trench applies to this 
passage the well-known saying, that the Scrip¬ 
ture has depths for an elephant to swim in, and 
shallows for a lamb to wade,—a saying which 
seems to date from Gregory the Great (Preface 
to his Com. on Job: 44 Divinus sermo ... est flu~ 
vius planus et alius , tn quo et agnus ambulet et ele- 
phasnatet"). Spirituality of Christian worship 
does, of course, not 'exclude forms, which are in¬ 
dispensable, as man consists of body as. well as 
soul, but putp them in a subordinate position, as 
vehicles and aids of devotion, while formalism 
makes them substitutes for, or hindrances of, the 
inner service of the heart.—P. S.] 

Ver. 25. I know that Messiah* cometh. 
—Here, too, comes a decidedly incorrect esti- 


* [nonce placed first in Greek: wvev/ia 6 0eo«, comp. i. 1: 
0«b« V 6 Aoyo*. The absence of the article indicates the 
generic character, the essence of the spirit here spoken 
not the personality. The same is the case with Scot L 1. 
Hence the indefinite article of the E. V. (a Spirit) should be 
omitted. God is pore spirit, absolute spirit, in opposition 
to all materialistic and materializing conceptions. This 
clearly implies that the anthropomorphic expressions of the 
Bible must not be taken literally. Tertullian ascribed to Qod 
a body, corporeity, but perhaps he meant it in the sense of 
substance. Comp, an able article of Ackermann on vrevpa, 
rove, tend Grist, in the TheoL S t udien und Kritiksn for 1830, 
pp. 873-944.—P. 8.J 
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mate of the woman in Tholuck: “ The woman 
is not inclined to enter into so high matters, and 
therefore answers like Felix, Acts, xxiv. 25.” 
Similarly, Do Wette, Liicke, [Scott, Barnes]. 
Would Christ have revealed Himself as the Mes¬ 
siah to such a woman ? Meyer better : “ The 
woman is apprehended by the answer of Jesus, 
bat does not as yet apprehend it, and appeals to 
the Messiah.” Evidently the words of the won¬ 
derful Unknown quicken in her the Samaritan 
expectation of the Messiah. Even a presenti¬ 
ment that this might be .the Messiah, may readi¬ 
ly be imagined (Luthardt) ; and then* her an¬ 
swer would have to be construed as a feeler for 
the true solution; perhaps as Lampe explains 
her words; “Give me this water.” At all events, 
she now felt the old system to be shaken, and 
with a longing for the inner life, the longing for 
the Messiah awoke (see Leben Jesu, II. 2, 684).* 

A. Maier (p. 844): 44 If the Messianic hope of 
the Samaritans, who acknowledged only the 
Pentateuch, based itself on Deut. xviii. 15, they 
must have expected in the Messiah chiefly a di¬ 
vine teacher, who like Moses, should make known 
to them the divine will, and lead them into hidden 
truths.” The Samaritans expected the Messiah 
of old, and they expect Him to this day. (( The 
latest on this subject is in the work of Barge's: 
La Samarilains de Nap louse , 1855. They call 
Him or 3Hnn, whioh Gesenius, Anecdota 

Samaril., p. 65, etc., [and Ewaldl would inter¬ 
pret convenor, Hengstenberg [and Meyer], with 
greater probability, restilutor,\ which the Samari¬ 
tan priest in Barge's confirms.” Tholuck. For 
other interpretations see the note in Tholuck, p. 
150. The woman may have well known the 
Jewish term, and have chosen it instead of the 
Samaritan. According to V. Ammon, and others, 
the term [the explanation : Who is called Christ] 
is the Evangelist's; J which is very questionable, 
since he generally prefers to record the original 
expressions. 

Ver. 26. I am he [*E elpt, ego sum, viz., the 
Messiah].—The subject of e>6 elpi is to be sup¬ 
plied from the text. Thus Ho now voluntarily 
presents Himself to this sinful woman openly as 
the Messiah, as in the old covenant the angel 
appeared first to Hagar as angel of the Lord 
(Oep. xvi. 7), and as the risen Jesus appeared 
first to Magaalene. Among the Jews Jesus long 
avoided the name of Messiah,} because its 
meaning was distorted by Chiliastio notions; 
the Samaritan idea of the Messiah was stunted, 
hot not as yet encumbered with Chiliastic infer¬ 
ences, and therefore could here be introduced. 
[The Jews looked upon the Messiah as the King 
of Israel, and expected from Him first of all 
political changes (comp. John vi. 15): while the 
8amaritans, deriving their Messianio expecta¬ 
tions chiefly from Deut. xviii. 15-19, regarded 
Him simply as a prophet or teacher, and were les9 
liable to abuse this revelation for disturbing 
political purposes.—P. 8.] 


* [Trench also (p. 123) sees In these words of the woman 
scry of helplessness connected with a timid presentiment, 
anch u the hardly dares own, much lees ventures to utter: 
“Thou perhaps art lie whom we look for.”—P. 8.J 
t[Another Hoses, Deut. xviii. 15.1 
t [So also Trench; comp. L 41; xL 10; xx. 26; xxi. 2.] 
{[Comp. Matth. viii. 4; xvi. 20; xviL 9; John ix. 31.] 


Ver. 27. MarveUed that he talked with 
a woman. —Not with this woman as such 
(Kuinoel), but with a woman, on the low level 
assigned her by the rabbinic views. Two con¬ 
siderations met here: 1. The Oriental custom 
which imposed rigid restriction on intercourse 
with the female sex: Pirke Aboth I. 5. “2?o- 
cuerunt Sapientes , ne multipliers colloquium cum 
muliere. Cam uxore dixerunt , quanto minus cum 
uxore altertus.” (Lightfoot, Sohottgen.) 2. Rab¬ 
bin is &). scholastic prejudice. 44 According to 
Jewish Rabbinical ideas the female sex was in¬ 
capable of religious instruction.” (Tholuck It 
should doubtless be: Rabbinical instruction.)* 
Yet no man said. —Expressing reverence, 
and the acknowledgment that He might well 
establish a new and higher custom. An enlarge¬ 
ment of their horizon. Comp. Luke x. 38. T l 
Cgrelc is hardly: What desirest Thou ? (Meyer 
without connecting it with per* avrrfc.) Plainly 
the C qrelv, in distinction from totelv, is to dis¬ 
cuss in rabbinical style; the latter meaning 
merely to talk (chat). M tvroi in the New Testa¬ 
ment is almost peculiar to John. 

Ver. 28. The woman then left her water- 
pot.— 44 Now for the first time the force of the 
argument from His prophecy comes powerfully, 
upon the woman, perhaps under the additional' 
influence of an awakened conscience.” Tholuck. 
Why: Now for the first time? and why: per-’ 
haps T 44 She forgets her work, a9 the Redeemer 
had forgotten His need.” Luthardt: “Nicode- 
mus went away silent and burdened; this woman 
hastens away in joyful certainty, with a burning 
heart, to be the herald of His name.” And she 
calls now not her husband, but the whole city. 
[Meyer: 44 What a power of the decided awa¬ 
kening of a new life in this woman!” 8he has 
been justly regarded as a fit illustration of 
the proper work of the church, viz., to be a wit¬ 
ness of Christ, and thus to lead men to Him as 
the Saviour of the world.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 29. Who told me all things that 
ever I have done.—Under the sense of her 
guilt she thinks He has told her everything sho 
had done, that is everything wrong. The testi¬ 
mony of an awakened conscience.! Unquestion¬ 
ably what Jesus said, to her contained the sum 
of her particular transgressions. Besides this 
she had no doubt perceived by His look and tone, 
that He saw through her whole life. It may in¬ 
dicate still her legal spirit, that she speaks in 
the plural of her sins; yet she may also intend 
by this to magnify the wonderful vision of the 
prophet. The boa, instead of a, is full of em¬ 
phasis. 

Is this the Christ?— On the negative, doubt¬ 
ful element in the pijn, comp. Meyer and Tho¬ 
luck against Liicke (is He really the Messiah T) 
De Wette, however, suggests the analogous pfjn 
in Matth. xii. 23, which calls for an affirmative 
answer. Considering the boldness of the an¬ 
nouncement, especially in presence of the authori¬ 
ties, the interrogative form is perfectly intelli- 


* [The same contempt for woman we find among Christian 
monks, especially in the East, even such men as 8t. Anthony 
and Pachomins. Some church lathers are not free from it.— 
P. 8.1 

fJAnd the exaggeration of a lively womanly temper.— 
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gible in the mouth of this poor outcast, and jet 
so shrewd and dexterous woman.* The more, 
that she passes oyer Christ’s announcement of 
Himself, in order perhaps to take to herself 
somewhat of the honor of a glorious discovery. 
A sinful ambition may well still cleave to her 
confession of guilt which was more publio than 
it was perfectly open. That she herself believes, 
or is inclined to believe, is evident from her ex¬ 
traordinary agitation, which impels her beyond 
all the bounds of reserve, bashfulness, and de¬ 
spised condition. Comparo the woman who was 
a great sinner, and ventured into the house of 
the Pharisee, Luke vii. 37. 

Vers. 31-33. In the meanwhile. —The wo¬ 
man was gone, the Samaritans had not yet come. 
The mistake of the disciples: “ Quid minim, si 
mulier non intelligebat aquamt ecee discipuli nondum 
intelligunt escam.” August. [Tract, xvi. 31.—P. S.]. 

Ver. 34. My food in .— A very intelligible 
figure. Not merely satisfaction, but nourish¬ 
ment and quickening. An opposite judgment of 
the disciples, c. 1. A parallel, Matth. iv. 'I va 
adds to the nature of the food (6 n) its suitable¬ 
ness to its purpose. The aorist reAeojou denotes 
the act which completes the iroteiv. 

Ver. 35. There are yet four months.— 
Trrpd/iTvof, sc. XP^ V0 f* Harvest began in April 
[in the middle of Nisan], about Easter, and lasted 
till Pentecost. Four months run back to Decem¬ 
ber. Seed-time itself fell in the beginning of 
November (the month Marcheshvan). The fields, 
therefore, were probably green; and the more 
piquant was the expression: The fields are white 
lor the harvest. The figure follows the analogy 
of the food. The Lord, as represented by John, 
is perfectly consistent in His use of the earthly as 
the symbol of the heavenly. Probably the Sama¬ 
ritans were already coming through the green 
fields, and they were the fields white for harvest. 
The disciples saw the green seed-field, He saw the 
white harvest-field, and to this He wished to open 
their spiritual eye. Many have taken the four 
months proverbially: “ From seeding to harvest 
there are four months ” (so also in the Talmud); and 
in this view the passage would lose its chrono¬ 
logical value,f and only denote in general some 
time before harvest (Lightfoot, Grotius, Lticke, 
etc.). Against this Meyer: The proverb does 
not elsewhere occur [nor is the seed-time 
mentioned]. After all there seems to be some¬ 
thing proverbial about the expression. Yet it 
is suitable only at seed-time. It may then be an 
expression as well of joyful hope {only four 
months yeti, as of waiting patience (yet four 
whole months). Liicke rightly chooses the latter 
sense. In the natural world we must wait yet 
four months ; in the spiritual, it is already the 
time of harvest. 

Yet this again may be understood in different 
ways. 1. In the natural world four months in¬ 
tervene between seeding and harvest; here a 


* [Meyer: The woman believes in the Messiahship of Je¬ 
ans, but, carried away by the greatness of the discovery, she 
does not trust herself, and ventures only modestly and doubt- 
ingly to ask.—P. S.l 

t [On the chronological value of the passage, which Alford 
denies, see Wiesclor: C/ironol. Synopse , p. 214 ff n and Robin¬ 
son: Harmony of the four Gospels in Greek , p. 189. Christ 
must have tarried in Judea nbjut eight months, from the 
preceding pushover in April (ii. 1J, 23j till December.—P. 8.J 


harvest follows immediately upon the sowing. 
Ver. 88 goes against this. 2. In the natural 
world it is now seeding time; in the spiritual 
the harvest time is opening. Chemnitz, Baur 
(Stier, Luthardt, Tholuok), and others find in 
the harvest not only the harvest of the Samari¬ 
tans (Acts viii.), but also the harvest of the Gen- 
tiles.* But then where would be the previous 
#owing? Primarily the talk is only of a field now 
white for the harvest, though betokening, to be 
sure, all future harvest fields. 

,Ver. 86. And he that reapeth, etc. —The 
connection with the preceding is this: The field 
is white for harvest. Be reapers. Reaping in 
the spiritual field is full of promise. Tholuck: 
Christ thought of the oonversion of far-off Gen¬ 
tiles. Then came the sad thought, that He Him¬ 
self would not live to see it in this world; which 
relieved itself with the joyful thought that their 
joy would also be His. So De Wette, Meyer. 
In that case Christ would have mixed two figures; 
one representing Himself as already harvesting, 
another representing Him as sower. But harvest 
i9 the subject here, and the disciples are sup¬ 
posed to be reapers with Him. The sowing, 
therefore, must be sought at some previous time 
(Chrysostom: The prophets were the sowers). 
Even in Samaria spiritual seed had been sown by 
Moses and the Pentateuch, by Jewish teachers, 
last perhaps by John the Baptist (see iii. 23, p. 
141 f.). As little can we accept the exposition 
of Meyer, Tholuck, and others, which makes the 
icai after piodbv Xa/ip&veiv only expletive: that is, 
he gathereth fruit unto eternal life. This again 
is simply contrary to the figure, which repre¬ 
sents an employed reaper. Hunnius and Calov: 
The pio#6s is the gracious reward, the gradus 
glories ; the napirdc is the converts. But since 
the wages of the reaper are represented as given 
in this world, over against the gathering of fruit 
unto eternal life, the primary idea is the im¬ 
mediate spiritual blessings and joys of the har¬ 
vesters, the joy of spiritual harvest, the com¬ 
munion of the converts themselves. A different 
and further joy is that of carrying the fruit into 
heaven, to gladden there the sower who passed 
thither long before, and to have with Him a 
common and simultaneous (bpoiv) rejoicing; a 
thing not possible in the kingdom of nature, but 
belonging to the kingdom of grace. The ^w)aiuvtoq 
is here again represented objectively, as above; 
there under the figure of the ocean (ver. 14), here 
under the figure of a garner (Liicke). 

Yer. 87. Herein is that saying folly true 
[a7ji&iv6g, not d^d^j.—Thefundamental thought 
is the wonderfully great distance between seeding 
and harvest, in contrast with the wonderful fact 
that reaper and sower rejoice together in heaven. 
This, however, they can do only in heaven; in 
this world they are far, often very far, apart. 
Here, therefore, is the proverb fully true; here 
it reaches its proper truth; whereas in earthly 
life the sower is generally the reaper, and the 
proverb simply exaggerates into a general rule 
the exceptional fatality of the sower not living to 


v [So also Mejer: Christ looked prophetically beyond the 
approaching Sycliarites to the green fields of the whole hu¬ 
manity, for whose conversion He laid the foundation. Qodet 
denies this general reference and confines the scene to an 
extemporized Samaritan harvest festival.—P. S.] 
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see the harvest time, or at least not himself re¬ 
ceiving and enjoying his harvest. [The words 
of Joshua spoken to the tribes of Israel at 
Shechem: “ I have given you a land for which 
ye did not labor (ovk enomdoart), and * cities 
which ye built not, etc. Josh. xxiv. 13, form a 
striking parallel to this saying of our Lord 
uttered on the same spot, and perhaps with 
reference to it.—P. S.] Tholuck, after De 
Wette* incorrectly: 'A?j}Qiv6<; may here mean 
only aljj&fc.* Then the proverb in its ordinary 
sense would be declared false. It has, however, 
some truth; but it does not sustain its truth 
throughout; as earthly things are not aXydivd, 
but only symbols of the infinite, though they all 
have their And since in the spiritual 

sphere sowing and reaping seem often almost to 
coincide, we must not overlook the actual refer¬ 
ence to the present case. Yet the tv yap robrtp 
does not mean in this instance, but in this matter. 
Then, too, the proverb must here be a universal 
law. The crop in the kingdom of God ripens 
slowly.*)' The full harvest is the end of tho 
world. The earliest seed was the word of God 
in paradise, or tho earliest sowers were tho 
earliest patriarchs. The kingdom of God is the 
mightiest realm of nature and history; and 
Christ is the root of nature in His slow growth 
towards His appearance in tho middle, and again 
at the end of time. (On the proverb: Wetstein.) 

Ver. 88. I sent you to reap. — ’A nia- 
7ti?.a (comp. chap. xvii. 18.) Hardly merely 
“in the sense of the prophetic future” (De 
Wette, Tholuck). They are not yet apostles 
by a distinct appointment; still they were al¬ 
ready disciples to whom an apostolic commission 
is prospectively affixed. Hence thus: I have 
chosen you for apostles, or, to keep the figure, 
for laborers, to send you into the harvest-field. 
Ye are destined pre-eminently to reap a spiritual 
harvest which has been long preparing (so also 
Meyer). According tc Meyer the o>Jmi and 
avruv refer simply to Jesus, in the plural of 
category.”J But Jesus here evidently sets Him¬ 
self above the distinction of sowers and reapers 
as the Lord of the harvest (Olshausen, with 
reference (o Matth. xxiii. 34). The older ex¬ 
positors [also Grotius, Bengel, Luthardt, Ewald] 
include at least the prophets [and John the Bap¬ 
tist] with Him. Bucer .* even tneheathen philoso¬ 
phers and their elements of truth. [Tholuck: 
All the preparatory organs of the economy of 
salvation.] The seed here in view, however, is 
not the seed of general culture and intelligence, 
bat the seed of theocratic faith. 

Others have labored. The painful labors 
and toils of the prophets. Their sowing was a 
sowing in tears. It should shame and encourage 


* [On the difference of &\t)Qiv6s, genuine, and a\r,0fc, true , 
**** my note on I n 9, p. 60. Meyer: ‘-Die Fhssung von 
• Arjliro? gleich aAi)0i}? 2 PkL ii. 22 ( De Wette, u.V.) ist 
g>ii* gtgtn die Johanneische Eigenthumlichknt (auch mix. 
&j;tmr Li here—applies, comp. 2 Pet. il. 22. 

—P. S.] 

t [ 4t Habet Dnts suas horns et moras. n M God’s mill* grind 
slowly, but surely and finely.”—P. 8.1 
X [In correspondence with vpetf, as it was aAAo?—aAAot in 
the proverb. So also Lttcke, Stier, Alford and Trench, who 
find here an antithesis not between two different companies 
of laborers—tho prophets and the Apostles—but between 
Christ Himself and His Apostles, the Master and His ser¬ 
vants.—P. S.j 


the disciples, that they so suddenly come into 
the great harvest of the history of the world, 
for which the grandest seeds-men have for cen¬ 
turies labored. This does not exclude either the 
relative harvest which exists at every stage of 
the kingdom of God, or again the great sowing 
in the work of the apostles; yet the sight of a 
present harvest predominates, as in Matth. ix. 
38; especially here, that the disciples might feel 
reverence before the hidden work of God in the 
despised Samaritans, and believe in their sus¬ 
ceptibility to conversion, as they were just now 
approaching. They could no more take offence 
at tho labors of Jesus with the Samaritans, than 
at His helping the C&naanitish woman ; here as 
there His leading of their spirit corresponds to 
His outward act. 

Ver. 39. And many of that city believed. 
—These first believers, who were gathered by 
the word of the woman, are distinguished from 
the much greater company afterwards won by 
tbe word of Jesus (ver. 41). These believers arc 
now come to Him (see ver. 80). [Olshausen: 
•“ If the Redeemer had been like any other man, 
His ?4'/oc could have had no more weight than 
that of any other, and in support of Ilis own 
cause, it would have been still less effective. But 
as the sun proves its existence and reality merely 
by the light and the animating warmth which it 
imparts: so Christ, as the Sun of the spiritual 
world, in all ages past, and to this day, has had 
but one witness for IlUnself, vis., His own opera¬ 
tion upon souls. By this one means He so en¬ 
tirely takes possession of every unprejudiced 
mind, that through the reception of His higher 
vital enerpes, it becomes to them experimentally 
certain that tho salvation of the world rests in 
' Him. Hence conceptions of the truth and doc¬ 
trinal knowledge are not principles in the life of 
faith, but effects resulting from tho reception of 
| the spiritual element.”—P. 8.] 

| Ver. 40. The evangelist makes record that 
Jesus tarried two days teaching in the Samaritan 
I city. [Orthodox Jews besought the Lord to de- 
I part from their coasts (Matth. viii. 34), took up 
! stones against Him, and plotted for His over¬ 
throw (Matth. viii. 84; Luke iv. 29; xiii. 81, 
32, e/c.)\ Heretical Samaritans besought Him to 
tarry with them. The first became last, and tho 
last first.—P. S.] 

Ver. 41. And many more believed, etc. 
—From the great result, analogous to that in 
Judea, we infer a great work of Jesus, which 
however was, at least for the most part, a labor 
in word. [In these two days of incidental labor 
Jesus made more converts aiqong the half- 
heathenish, yet less bigoted and prejudiced 
Samaritans, without working miracles, than in 
the preceding eight months of official work in 
word and signs among the Jews in Jerusalem. 
The harvest in Samaria was only an episode in 
the life of our Lord, and yet how rich in imme¬ 
diate results and future promise! His servants 
also often accomplish most in times and places 
where they least expect it. Not seldom the mean¬ 
ing of many years or a whole life is condensed 
into a few days or hours. No labor for the Lord, 
however, is in vain; if it bear not the proper 
fruit in this world, it will do so at the final 
harvest of history.—P. S.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


Ver. 42. And said nnto the woman. — 
Under the direct impression which Jesus made 
upon them, the indirect testimony of the woman 
certainly beoame to them a hahtd ; not as con¬ 
temptuous, but as now appearing insignificant.* 
Meyer justly notices that John himself, as an 
impartial narrator, says of her word: rdv Myov. 
We must here take into account also the serenity 
of happy feeling, to understand that the expres¬ 
sion has no malice, more than that of the gover¬ 
nor of the feast: 44 Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.” (Comp, the remarkable expression 
in John viii. 43.) 

We have heard him ourselves. —Found 
out by our hearing, so that wo now know. [This 
is a higher order of faith connected with know¬ 
ledge and personal experience ( 44 come and see,” 
i. 89, 46), while formerly it rested only on ex¬ 
ternal authority. Difference of the Roman 
Catholic -and the higher Evangelical Protestant, 
conception of faith. Grotius: 44 Notarunt veteres 
in hac Sumaritidi ecclesise esse figuram , qnm nos ad- 
ducit ad verbum divinum; nos verbo , maxime propter 
ipsius majestatem et sanclitatem , credimus.” —P. S.l 

That this is the Saviour of the world 
[Only here and 1 John iv. 14].—Tholuck doubt¬ 
fully (after a doubtful expression of Liicke): 
44 Whether the idea contained in 6 au rr/p rov 
K6opov is lent to the people by the evangelist, is a 
question.” But this puts in question the whole 
point of the great narrative. Meyer better: 44 A 
confession sufficiently intelligible as the fruit of 
the two days’ instruction of Jesus, the more since 
the Samaritan Messianic faith was more accessi¬ 
ble to a universality of salvation [see Gesenius, 
JDe Samarit. Theol. , p. 41 sqq.] than the Jewish 
with its concrete and rigorous particularism.” As 
Samaritans they had peculiar reason to express 
themselves thus: Yea verily, He is not only a 
Messiah for the Jews, but also for us and the 
Gentiles; in Him the divided world again be¬ 
comes one.f 

The work of Jesus in Samaria laid the founda¬ 
tion for the subsequent conversion of that people 
under the Apostles, Acts viii. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Respecting the pretended contradiction be¬ 
tween this history and Matth. x. 6 (Strauss, 
Bruno Bauer, and in part Weisse), it should be 
remarked that the case in Matthew is that of a 

* [CalTin, Alford and others, take AaAta here in the classi¬ 
cal sense, garrulous talk , babbling, gossip (Oesckwilts Oerede ); 
but in later Greek (Polybius, Josephus, Sept., Apocrypha) it 
has no such slighting usage, certainly not in John, who as¬ 
cribes it to Christ, viii. 43. It is equivalent to A£yo«, rer. 3d, 
but properly chosen from the standpoint of the speaking 
Samaritans, while John as reporter uses as aptly rbr Aovov. 
Comp. Meyer on viii. 43 (p. 351). Trench remarks (p. 135): 

44 This speech of her fellow-townsmen to the woman has 
nothing rude or offensive about it, rather, indeed the con¬ 
trary : We set our own seals to the truth of thy report.”— 
P. 8.1 

t [Comp here the remarks of Calvin and Trench, p. 133, 
to the same point. The historical character of the narrative 
is vindicated even In this circumstance that It puts the ex¬ 
pression <ru»ri)p roi) niirfiov, which nowhere else occurs in the 
Gospels, into the mouth, not of bigoted, particularistic Jews, 
but of Samaritans who had no exclusive claims and privileges 
and could accept salvation only on the same terms as the 
heathen. Trench thinks it likely that they may have found 
some ground for this belief in the prophecy of Shiloh, to 
whom “ shall the gathering of the people be ” (Gen. xlix. 10), 
which the Samaritans of old referred to the Messiah, while 
the modern Samaritans refer it to Solomon.—P. S.J 


special mission of the disciples in a particular 
direction towards Jerusalem, not of the general 
itinerancy of the Lord. And when He Himself 
gave out, in reference to His earthly office, that 
He was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
bouse of Israel [Matth. xv. 24], He referred to 
the divine law of His work, and did not exclude 
the Samaritans from an incidental share of His 
labors. It was consonant with the historical 
position of the Samaritans, with their suscepti¬ 
bility, with the directions of the Lord Himself 
(Acts i. 8), and with the subsequent spread of 
Christianity from Judea over Samaria and the 
Gentile world, that He already appeared for once 
among them; as, on the other hand, it was in 
conformity with the economy of His work, that 
this visit was only incidental, and not for a pro¬ 
tracted ministry. Thus were the disciples exer¬ 
cised beforehand in the true order of preaching 
the gospel. Acts viii. 5 is supposed to have oc¬ 
casioned the mythical invention of the story be¬ 
fore us; whereas that great conversion rather 
points to a historical preparation. Meyer justl j 
calls attention to tho perfect naturalness of the 
several features of the story, which could not 
have proceeded from a poetizing spirit. It may 
be added, that the several stumbling-blocks which 
have been found in it, such as the misapprehen¬ 
sions of the woman, are simply so many mis¬ 
apprehensions of criticism and exegesis. The 
remarkable directness of the representation also, 
in respect to season, locality, the individuality 
of the woman, rabbinical custom, etc ., must be 
noted. With Baur this history dissolves into a 
type: 44 The woman of Samaria, representing 
susceptible heathendom, readily opening itself 
to faith, and offering a wide field of harvest, the 
counterpart of Nicodcmus, who is the type of 
unsusceptible Judaism.” Neither rhyme nor 
reason, and a further proof of the legend-like 
fantasticism of a criticism past its crisis, in its 
last stage of consumption. 

2. On tho history of the hatred between the 
Jews and the Samaritans oomp. Robinson, III., 
p. 839 sqq.; Leben Jesu , II., 2, p. 639. 

8. On Hengstenberg’s reference of the five hus¬ 
bands, etc., to the five gods of old Samaria, see 
Leben Jesu , II., 2, p. 640. [Comp, my annotations 
on ver. 18. Hengstenberg’s allegorical inter¬ 
pretation is at least more sensible than that of 
Augustine ( Tract, xv. o. 19), who understands the 
five former husbands of the five senses, and ex¬ 
plains the words, Call thy husband, to mean. Ap¬ 
ply thy reason, by which thou must be governed, 
rather than by the bodily senses ( adhibe intellec - 
turn, per quem docearis , quo regaris) ! In another 
place he finds in the five husbands the five books 
of Moses, and in the sixth husband the Lord Him¬ 
self, as if He said: Thou hast served the five books 
of Moses as five husbands; but now he whom thou 
hast, i. e ., whom thou hearest, is not thy husband: 
for thou dost not yet believe in him !—P. S. J 

[3 b. Ver. 7. 44 Give me to drink. 19 So God 
introduces Himself to us for our salvation: 
He asks of us a service. He does this from 
the beginning, and puts our whole earthly 
life to us as a serving of Him. Our daily labor 
is at least required of us as a patient submission 
to His condemnation :> 44 In the sweat of thy face,” 
etc. And in His covenant of grace, as with 
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Israel, it is consecrated to be primarily a 
devout serving of Him with tithes and first-fruits. 
Oar ministry to one another is also a giving 
Christ meat, or drink, or otherwise minister¬ 
ing to Him. Our constitutional unbelief, the 
enmity of the carnal mind against Qod, like 
the natural enmity of Samaritans to Jews, makes 
us skeptical that He should have any such deal¬ 
ing with us. But if we only know the gift of 
this wonderful reciprocity established between 
us and Qod in Christ,—if we have a heart 
for it—it opens the deepest fountains of de- 
Totion and prayer in our souls. It gives us 
a wonderful introduction to God! In other 
words, this sort of presentation of Himself to 
us lays the foundation of substantial religion 
in ourselves, and thus also opens the way for 
the richest gifts of everlasting life from God.— 
B. D. Y.] 

4. As Jesus appears in chap. i. higher than 
John the Baptist, in chapter ii. higher than 
the temple, in chap. iii. higher than the rulers 
of the people, so here He appears greater than 
the sacred well of Jacob and its founder, as 
afterwards greater than the porches of Bethesda, 
the manna, the temple-light, the pool of Siloam, 
etc. And the superiority is at the same time an¬ 
tithetic: Christ is everything in truth (the 
aXqOivot;), in realized essence, which before Him 
was presented only in type. That Chriet it 
here the real antitype of the typical patriarchal 
well-dig jers, in particular the patriarch Jacob; 
hence His spiritual life is the real living wa¬ 
ter of a sacred well. To this main symbol 
of this chapter are • attached the other sym¬ 
bols of the food, the harvest field, the Lord 
of the seed-field and harvest-field, the sowers, 
the reapers. In reference to each, see the 
exegesis. 

6. As Christ makes light the symbol in ma¬ 
nifold respects of His nature and life, so with 
the well, and water. Here He is evidently a 
giver of peace within one’s self, as in chap. vii. 
He is a giver of the Spirit communicating it¬ 
self to others, while in chap. v. He appears as 
the true well of healing. Thus the fountain of 
life is the fountain of peace, of healing, of the 
Spirit. 

[6. Jeeue and women. Jesus was never married, 
because He was the Son of God as well as the 
Son of Man, and because He represents einleee 
and unioertal humanity. Hence no fallen creature 
and no eingle daughter of Eve even without sin, 
if there were such, but only the whole church of 
the redeemed is fit to be His bride. Neverthe¬ 
less He had much intercourse with women, and 
this, as well as His dealing with children, forms 
an interesting chapter in His life and an evi¬ 
dence of Christianity, especially if we contrast 
it with the radically different position which 
woman holds at the source of other religions and 
licentious mythologies. The subject has not 
yet received the attention it deserves. In ad¬ 
dition to my introductory remarks (p. 150), I 
shall give the views of Guizot,* partly in opposi¬ 
tion to Renan, the only writer of note, who, to 
his own discredit, has dared to cast a reflection 

* fin the first volume of his Meditation* on the Essence of 
OaUtUnity. 1 quote from the English translation, N. T., 
1M5, pp. 8Z3ff.J 


on this relation so pure and Christlike. “ The 
women/' says Guizot, 44 seem irresistibly attracted 
toward Him, with hearts moved, imaginations 
struck by His manner of life, His precepts, His 
miraoles, His language. He inspires them with 
feelings of tender respect and confiding admira¬ 
tion. The Canaanitish woman comes and ad¬ 
dresses to Him a timid prayer for the healing of 
her daughter. The woman of Samaria listens to 
Him with eagerness, though she does not know 
Him: Mary seats herself at His feet, absorbed 
in reflections suggested by His words; and 
Martha proffers to Him the frank complaint that 
her sister assists her not, but leaves her unaided 
in the performance of her domestic duties. The 
sinner draws near to Him in tears, pouring upon 
His feet a rare perfume, and wiping them with 
her hair. The adulteress, hurried into His 
presence by those who wished to stone her, in 
accordance with the precepts of the Mosaic law, 
remains motionless in His presence, even after 
her accusers have withdrawn, wailing in silenoo 
what He is about to say. Jesus receives the 
homage, and listens to the prayers of all these 
women with the gentle gravity and impartial 
sympathy of a being superior and strange to 
earthly passion. Pure and inflexible interpreter 
of the Divine law. He knows and understands 
man’s nature, and judges it with that equitable 
severity which nothing escapes, the excuse as 
little as the fault. Faiih, sincerity, humanity, 
sorrow, repentance, touch Him without biasing 
the oharity and the justice of His conclusions; 
and He expresses blame or announces pardon 
with the same calm serenity of authority, certain 
that His eye has read the depths of the heart to 
which His words will penetrate. In His rela¬ 
tion with the women who approach Him, there is, 
in short, not the slightest traoe of man; no¬ 
where does the Godhead manifest itself more 
winningly and with greater purity. And when 
there is no longer any question of these particu¬ 
lar relations and conversations, when Jesus has 
no longer before Him women suppliants and 
sinners, who are invoking His power or imploring 
His clemency; when it is with the position and 
the destiny of women in general that He is oc¬ 
cupying Himself, He affirms and defends their 
claims and their dignity with a sympathy at once 
penetrating and severe. He knows that the 
happiness of mankind, as well as the moral posi¬ 
tion ot women, depends essentially upon the 
married state; He makes of the sanctity of 
marriage a fundamental law of Christian religion 
and society; He pursues adultery even into the re¬ 
cesses of the human heart, the human thought; 
He forbids divorce; He says of men, 4 Have ye 
not read, that He which made them at the be¬ 
ginning made them male and female ? For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flesh. Wherefore they are no more twain, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to¬ 
gether, let no man put asunder.' .... Signal 
and striking testimony to the progressive action 
of God upon the human race! Jesus Christ 
restores to the divine law of marriage the purity 
and the authority that Moses had not enjoined 
to the Hebrews 4 because of the hardness of their 
hearts.' P. S.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The retreat of Jesus from Judea to Galilee 
through Samaria, the first turning-point in Hi9 
official life: 1. Motives (the Pharisees began to 
watch Him with hostile eye : the Baptist is im¬ 
prisoned). 2. Character: Free consciousness 
(He retreats in free discretion, without fear i in 
holy discretion, hence: “the Lord knew”). 
8. Rich results (beneficent sojourn in Samaria, 
beneficent results in Galilee). 4. Significancy 
(He oeases to baptize, tarries in Samaria on 
His return).—Symbolical import of baptis¬ 
mal water and drinking water in Christianity. 
(In ch. iii. Jesus baptized with water; in ch. iv. 
he passes to offer a living water to be drunk.) 
—The resting of the Lord on Jacob's well, a 
living emblem of the old patriarchal days and 
the new evangelistic time in one.—Christ in His 
human weakness and divine exaltation, (l) 
weary, and yet the rest of a weary soul; (2) 
thirsty, and yet a fountain; (3) hungry, and yet 
enjoying heavenly food, the Lord of the harvest- 
field ; (4) left aloue, yet in spirit surrounded with 
approaching nations.—Christ a Saviour even 
from the religious perversities of fanaticism.— 
Fanaticism in its inhumanity and its immoral 
conduct.—The woman of Samaria, or a Samari¬ 
tan Magdalene.—The condescending pity of Jesus 
in tht conversion of the woman of Samaria.— 
How fhe grace and love of Christ can break 
through all conventional restrictions, for being 
the new law of the Spirit: the restrictions (1) of 
the ancient religious separation, (2) of the an¬ 
cient national separation, (3) of the old social 
custom (as to the separation of the sexes), (4) of 
the old contempt for the fallen.—How many pre¬ 
judices that one little word of Jesus: Give me 
to drink, abolishes: 1. The prejudice of the an¬ 
cients against the female sex; 2. The prejudice 
of statute against the fallen; 3. The prejudice of 
nationality; 4. The prejudice of religion.—The 
wisdom and gentleness of the Lord in winning 
souls: 1. The opening of the conversation (Give 
me to drink; a token of common life). 2. The 
progress of the conversation (a. objective salva¬ 
tion in a sensible emblem: b. subjective need of 
salvation). 3. The goal: Manifestation of Chsist 
to a sinful, penitent heart.—The stages of the 
religious instruction of the Samaritan woman: 
1. The missionary stage; 2. The catechetical 
stage; 8. The church stage (see the esegesis). 
—How Christ sent back as an evangelist into her 
city a woman who came out of it a notorious sin¬ 
ner.—The day of grace (If thou knewest.)—The 
life of the Lord, living water (spring-water) in 
distinction from the stale water of this world’s 
life: 1. The Latter provokes thirst, the former 
quenches thirst. 2. The one becomes foul, the 
other takes away foulness. 3. The one stands, 
in a marsh, the other gushes and flows. 4. The 
one sinks away, evaporates, the other becomes an 
eternal fountain.—Christ the life, as fountain 
of life.—The fountain of life, as a fountain of 
peace.—Jacob’s well, the pool of Bethesda, the 
fountain of Silonm, emblems of the salvation in 
Christ.—The water of life, which Christ bestows : 
1. A draught which becomes a fountain ; 2. A 
fountain which becomes a stream; 8. A stream 


which runs Into the ocean of eternal life, without 
losing itself therein. The crystal spring of 
truth (that may be likened to spring water) in 
contrast with the turbid water of vanity and sin 
(which may be likened to salt water and puddles 
and ponds).—The miraculous virtue of self-re¬ 
production in the water and the bread which 
Christ bestows.—The thirst of life, and the sat¬ 
isfaction of it in Christ.—Sir, give me this wa¬ 
ter, or the unsatisfied longing of the poor, sinful 
heart: (1) Astray, deceived, debauched in sin; 
(2) led aright, purified, brought to itself by the 
awakening of repentance; (3) satisfied, trans¬ 
formed into blessed life by graoe.—Call thy hus¬ 
band. Christ not only the knower of hearts, but 
also the knower of lives.—Christ aims at the 
conscience, to subdue the sinner.—The gradual 
awakening: 1. Awakening of reflection; 2. 
Awakening of conscience; 8. Awakening of faith. 
—The divine visitation in the hour when the 
dark human heart feels itself exposed and seen 
through by a heavenly eye.—The decision of 
Christ respecting the religious controversy be¬ 
tween the Samaritans and the Jews, in its per¬ 
manent typical import.—“Salvation comes from 
the Jews.”—But while they quarrel on over the 
old issue, a new and higher point of unity is 
present—The future of religion: Worship of 
God in spirit and in truth.—The Messiah’s reve¬ 
lation of Himself for the woman of Samaria 
(compared with the self-presentation of the angel 
of the Lord to Hagar, of the risen Jesus to Mag¬ 
dalene).—The school which the disciples of Jesus 
went through in Samaria in reference (1) to the 
Samaritan woman, (2) to the Samaritans.—The 
marvelling of the disciples of Jesu9 at His talking 
with a woman, in conflict with their reverence. 
—The whole life discipline of the Christian an 
alternation of the spirit of captious and of reve¬ 
rential wonder.—The food of Jesus.—Heavenly 
remembering and reminding an earthly forget¬ 
ting: 1. Christ forgets His earthly meat; 2. The 
woman forgets the earthen pitcher.—The differ¬ 
ence between the Master and the disciples in 
their way of seeing: 1. The disciples still look 
upon the green growing fields (according to the 
earthly appearance); 2. The Master looks upon 
the white harvest fields (according to the spiritual 
reality).—The Samaritans on their way to Jesus, 
a sign of harvest;—a mission token.—The mes¬ 
sengers of Christ not only sowers, but also reap¬ 
ers.—The miraculous relation between sowing 
and harvest in the kingdom of God: 1. The two 
infinitely far apart; 2. The two coincident.—The 
sowers and the reapers of the Lord: 1. How they 
for the most part do not know each other in this 
world. 2. How they rejoice with one another in 
the next.—The symbolism of the field (of the 
sown field and of the harvest field).—The double 
grounds of faith which the Samaritan had: 1. 
The aocount of the woman; 2. Acquaintance 
with Christ Himself.—The two days of the so¬ 
journ of Jesus in Samaria.—The dark side and 
the bright side of the Samaritan life: 1. Greater 
danger of the adulteration of Christianity with 
heathenism, than among the Jews; 2. Greater 
freedom from Jewish prejudice, and hence 
greater access for the word of faith.—The testi¬ 
mony of the Samaritans: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world; 1. A fruit, 
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ripened (a) under the sense of contempt from the 
Jews, (6) under the sense of free grace on the 
part of the Lord ; 2. A bud which fully unfolded 
in subsequent faith and under the preaching of 
the Apostles. 

Stabke : Envy (with reference to the Phari¬ 
sees).— (Cramer) : Christians should take care of 
themselves, Matth. x. 28.— (Majus) : The dignity 
and virtue of the sacraments depends not on 
persons who administer them.—Christ seeks the 
salvation of all men by all means ahd at all times. 
—There is no land entirely void of monuments 
of grace even from its antiquity.—Christ, as true 
man, became weary.—If the Lord became weary 
for the good of His creatures, we should be in¬ 
cited to the patient enduranoe of the toilsome¬ 
ness of our calling.—Man must also have his 
rest.— Canstein: Direct the necessary rest to 
the glory of God.—A picture of the grace which 
anticipates us and fondly persuades us.— Qurs- 
5el: Jesus voluntarily humbles Himself so far 
as to have need of His creatures, that we may 
not be ashamed to accept their help.—Thirst for 
the salvation of men was greater in Christ than 
bodily thirst for water.—Christianity consists 
not in secluding oneself and looking the room and 
sitting with the prayer book behind the stove; 
else the Lord would not have talked with the Sa¬ 
maritan woman. Majus : National hatred per¬ 
nicious and sinful.— Canstein: We should not 
withhold the general duties of humanity on ac¬ 
count of difference in religion. —The tame: An 
inordinate estimate of our ancestry may some¬ 
times be a hinderanco to salvation. —Osiaxder: 
No earthly refreshing and delights can satisfy 
the heart.—Thirst a great need;—those who 
once drink from this fountain of life furnish 
themselves against all thirst for the world.—He 
who is to be converted, must bo brought to a 
knowledge of his sin.— Cansteix: Christ and 
His Spirit must disclose to a man his secret 
shame if they are to help him.— Bibl. Wirt,: 
Jesus looks especially upon one’s conduct of his 
married life.— Piscator: In matters of religion 
and faith no one should appeal to fathers or an- | 
cestry, unless their doctrine bo first proved from 
the word of God.—Prayer and worship depend 
not on time, place, posture, bending of knees qr 
folding of hands, but upon spirit and truth.— 
Worship in spirit and in truth by no means su¬ 
persedes outward worship.— Canstein : The way 
of serving God must agree with the attributes of 
God. —Majus: If between contending parties 
there still is agreement or harmony in some 
points, one must not despise him, but endeavor 
as opportunity offers to turn it to edification.— 
Osiaxder: The true knowledge of Christ fills a 
man with heavenly joy.— IIedingsr: Grace, 
when it is vitally kindled in the soul, gives joy 
and alacrity.— The tame: Doing the will of God 
should be to us above eating and drinking and 
every necessity.— Quesxel : A great consolation 
for those in the church of God who labor much 
and see no fruit, that they are here assured that 
they shall lose nothing of their reward.— Hed- 
ixqxr : He who continues to depend on man, at¬ 
tains not to divine certainty.—Christ a uni¬ 
versal Saviour of the whole world, 1 Tim. iv. 10; 
Tit. it 11, 13. 

Gossxeb: Where the true Christ comes, He 


first unoovers disgrace and shame, and then 
takes them away.— Beaune: This is the fixed 
order in the kingdom of God, which is above all 
time : that it reaches over centuries, and every 
generation reaps what the preceding sowed, and 
in turn must sow what the succeeding may 
reap. 

Gerlach :—Every sensuous form of worship, 
even that ordained by God Himself, is a symboli¬ 
cal worship, and therefore readies its truth only 
in the spiritual,—without which it would be a 
false worship.—“Wouldst thou have a high, a 
holy place? consecrate thyself inwardly a tem¬ 
ple of God; for the temple of God is holy, whioh 
temple ye are, 1 Cor. iii. 17. Wouldst thou pray 
in a temple, pray in thyself; but become first 
thyself a temple of God, for He hears him who 
calls to Him out of His temple.” (Augustine.) 

Heubner: Jesus teaches us prudence, silent 
withdrawal; it is more illustrious than bold 
daring, challenge, resistance, and foolhardiness. 
—A blessing often still rests on old places.—The 
inward progress in the leading of souls .—“There 
cometh a woman** How the steps of man are 
guided!—Request, an approach to the heart.— 
The gospel seems at first only to ask of the un¬ 
converted, but under this apparent asking the 
offer of the highest graoe is covered.—The first 
apprehension of the soul by divine grace takes 
place so secretly and imperceptibly that the souls 
themselves do not at all suspect it.—Religious 
hatred the bitterest hatred among nations.— 
Jesus does not stop upon invidious partisan dis¬ 
putes.—He who begins to know Jesus, asks of 
Him, calls upon Him.—“The well is deep.” 
How deep then is the well of Jesus from which 
the flock of God is refreshed!—The natural man 
resists the demand of radical renewal with the 
pretence that godly ancestors have surely been 
saved by their mode.—“Greater than our father 
Jacob ?” This was her standard. How imper¬ 
fect in comparison with Jesus.—God compels man 
to reflect, to oome to the knowledge of Himself. 
—Through Christianity the whole earth is to be¬ 
come a temple of God. The heavenly Jerusalem 
has no temple (Rev. ch. xx. and xxi.).—Yet 
Christ does not teach syncretism. He compro¬ 
mises nothing of the truth.—The future in the 
germ already lies in the present.—Yer. 24. Je¬ 
rome well applies this passage to pilgrimage.— 
Ver. 80. One coal kindles the others.—Eternal 
life equalizes all. In it all faithful laborers en¬ 
joy in common the fruit of the labor of all.— 
There is a faith at first hand and a faith at second 
hand. The latter must lead to the former, be¬ 
cause the latter is not enough.—(From Schleier- 
machrr: Why Christ did not baptize and why 
Paul aoted in like manner, 1 Cor. i. 14; both, on 
the contrary, preached, whereas among us the 
authority to preach comes before the authority 
to administer the sacraments, Vol. I., p. 237).— 
It is certainly false for a man to say, he must 
not speak of such (spiritual) things in social life, 
because they would be too nigh and deep. For 
the earthly and the spiritual are not so separate. 
—In those hot and dry countries where water 
was scarce, thirst became a tormenting sensation, 
such as we cannot share—Soon the time will 
come when ye shall not use some this word, 
some that word, to express a given Christian 
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truth, but when men shall express themselves on 
the same subject in a manner in which contro¬ 
versy disappears. 

[E. D. Yeomans: —The Saviour, wearied with 
ages of pilgrimage among us and of forbearance 
towards our heartless service of Him, sits on the 
well—at the sources of earthly life, which we 
frequent and throng, to draw,—a well of really 
holy memory, consecrated by the draughts of the 
patriarch’s faith,—and asks of us a drink, Him¬ 
self the gift of God to us! If we but saw things 
so, what glad labors, what cheerful sufferings, 
what effectual prayers, what glorious hope, would 
make up our life!] 

[Schaff: —Several idyllic scenes of Scripture, 
such as the meeting of Abraham’s servant with 
Rebecca (Gen. xxiv.), Jacob’s first interview with 
Rachel (Gen. xxix.), Moses’ meeting with Zippo- 
rah in Midian (Ex. ii.), took place in the neighbor¬ 
hood of wells; but the most interesting and im¬ 
portant event is that attached to Jacob's well.— 
“Few can see the literal wells of Palestine, all 
can visit the better fountain of salvation, all can 
gather around the true Shepherd, lie down on the 
green pasture of Ilis love, and drink of the still wa¬ 
ters” (Macduff). —Christ’s divine-human deal¬ 
ing with women, as a friend and Saviour, securing 
both their affection and adoration—an evidence of 
Christianity.—Christ offering the same gospel to 
an ignorant, semi-heathenish woman, as to a 
learned, orthodox Pharisee (ch. iii.).—Christ’s 
discourse with the Samaritan woman a proof of 
His condescending love. (Calvin : Mir am boni- 
tatis gus exemplum! Quid enim fuit in misera hacfe- 
mina , ut ex scorlo Filii Dei repente died pula fieret f) 
—Christ’s discourse with the Samaritan woman, 
in its effect, breaking down national and religious 
hatred and bigotry, and elevating woman to 
higher dignity.—Jewish and Samaritan bigotry 
continued in the sectarian quarrels of Christen¬ 
dom, contrary to the spirit of Christ. Catholics 
“have no dealings” with Protestants, nor Epis¬ 
copalians with Presbyterians, Lutherans with 
Calvinists, Baptists with Pedobaptists, high 
churchmen with low churchmen, etc .—The wea¬ 
riness And thirst of Christ turned into an un¬ 
failing fountain of refreshment for a. poor wo¬ 
man and for all thirsty souls.—A touching al¬ 
lusion to Christ’s weariness in the Died ires: 

“Qnierens m© sedisti lassus * 

Kederaisti crucom passtis: 

Tantufl labor non sit cassiu.” 


* [Vulgate. John iv.O: u Je»o» fatigatus ex itinere, sedebat 
•ic supra fontem.”J 


Weary sat’st Thou seeking me, 

Died’st, redeeming, on the tree, 

Let such toil not fruitless be. 

Christ’s weariness, hunger and thirst—a proof 
of His true humanity, including our infirmi¬ 
ties—“When we are carried easily, let us 
think on the weariness of our Master” (Henry). 
—The thirst of Christ’s soul for the salva¬ 
tion of man.— 1 Christ weary in His work, but 
not of His work.* — Christ always more ready 
to give than we are to ask.—Christ, the great 
Fisher of man, as eager to catch a single soul, 
as a vast multitude.—The priceless value of a 
single soul in the view of Christ.—Christ the mo¬ 
del of a practical teacher in commencing a most 
spiritual discourse in a most natural way, and 
rising from physical wants to the wants of the 
soul.—How to spiritualize and Christianize the 
events and occasions of every-day life.—Vers. 
16-19. There is an avenue to every human heart. 
—Kindness often more effective than severity.— 
Reproof is most profitable when least provoking. 
—“Those who would win souls should make the 
best of them and work upon their good-nature; for 
if they make the worst of them, they certainly 
exasperate their ill-nature ” (Henry). —“Amongst 
all sins the sin of uncleanness lies heaviest upon 
the conscience; for no sin is so directly opposite 
to holiness; no sin quenches the Holy Spirit like 
this” (Burkitt).—C hrist keeps a record of our 
sin9.—-Conviction of sin the first step to conver¬ 
sion.—Ver. 20. The right and wrong appeal to 
the fathers and to tradition.—Vers. 21-24. The 
spirituality of worship distinct: 1. from formal¬ 
ism and ritualism; 2. from intellectualism; 8. 
from fanatic spiritual ism.—True and false spiritu¬ 
ality.—“O for a mountain to pray on, thou criest, 
high and inaccessible, that I may be nearer to 
God, and God may hear me better, for Hedwelleth 
on high. Yes, God dwelleth on high, but He hath 
respeot to the humble. ... Wouldesl thou pray in 
the temple ? pray in thyself; but first do thou be¬ 
come the temple of God ” (St. Augustine).— The 
right use and Abuse of forms in worship.—Vers. 
28-30. The Samaritan woman a specimen of unpre¬ 
tending and effectual lay-preaching. (Origen, who 
himself preached before his ordination to the 
priesthood, calls her “the apostle of the Samari¬ 
tans.”) — Vers. 41, 42. Two kinds of faith : faith 
resting on external authority or tradition (the 
woman’s XaXi&), and faith resting on personal 
experience (avrol aiajKdapev teal oidapev). —The 
Samaritan woman a picture of the church in 
leading men to Christ that they may see and 
know for themselves.] 
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VIII. 

BESIDENCE 07 JESUS IB GALILEE, ABU BELIEVING GALILEANS IN PABTICULAB. THE NOBLEMAN. THB 
MIRACLE 07 DI8TANT HEALING, AS A SECOND SIGN. 

Chap. IV. 43-64. 

(Vers. 47-64. Gospel for 21st Sunday after Trinity.) 

43 Now after [the, ras] 1 two day3 he departed thence, and went [omit and went]* 

44 into Galilee. 8 For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no honor in his own 

45 country. Then when [When therefore, 8rs oSv] he was come [he came, ?jX&s] into 
Galilee, the Galileans received him, having seen all the things [omit the things] that 
he did at Jerusalem at the feast: for they also went unto [to] the feast 

46 So Jestu [he] 4 came again into Cana of Galilee, where he made the water 
wine. 

And there was a certain nobleman [a royal person or officer, res Pa<rtXu8s], 

47 whose son was sick [,] at Capernaum. When he heard [The same, having heard, 
oyroT dxovtraq] that Jesus was [had] come out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto 
him, and besought him that he would come down, and heal his son: for he was at 

43 the poiut of death. Then said Je3us unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, 

49 ye will not believe. The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child 

50 die. Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. And the man believed 
the word that Jesus had spoken [spake, el^ev] unto him, and he [omit he] went his 

51 way. And as he wa3 now going down, his servants met him, and told him [brought 

52 word], 5 saying, Thy son [his child, waf* aorcD] 6 liveth. Then [he] inquired he of 
them the hour when he began to amend. And they said unto him, Yesterday 

53 at the seventh hour the fever left him. So the father knew that it was at [in] the 
same hour, in the [omit the] which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and 

54 [. And he] himself believed, and his whole house. This i3 again the second mi¬ 
racle iked Jesus did [This again, a second sign, wrought Jesus, tojto ndXiv dsi>- 
rzpo'j <nj/jte?av ixotyffsv 8 Vjjj.], when he was [had] come out of Judea into 
Galilee. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i V«t. 43.—[The article refers, of course, to the iuo rifxipm in ver. 40.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 43.—Codd. B. C. D. omit: xai ani^KQtv; but A. supports the Recepta. Tlschendorf omits the words. Moyer also 
rejects them. But it Is evident that they Imve been omitted through failure to perceive their import. The Evangelist would 
distinguish between the departure for Galilee in the wider sense, and the removal to Upper Galilee, called by him simply 
Galilee, in the provincial sense. (The received text Is in favor of Dr. Lange's interpretation of n-arptf, see Kxjlq. Notes, but 
the latest editions reject <cai as^AScr on the authority of the oldest MSS. K. B. C. D. Orig. Cyr.—P. sJ 

* Ver. 43.—(Dr. Lange here inserts in small type the gloss: from Lower Galilee to Upper , thus anticipating his ex¬ 
planation of «ravpt'c, ver. 44. See the Bxeo. Notes.— P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 40.—This 6 'Iiprovc, wanting in most authorities, is added by the textus receptus. 

* Ver. 51.—[Alford brackets xai anfrytiAav. Tischend. od. VIII. reads xai qyyciAai' with R. D. Westcott and Ilort 
omit it.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 51.—Lachmann: 4 irate avrov, after A. B. C. etc. [Tischend., Alt, Mey. likewise adopt o wait avrov for the easier 
feet. roc. o vote <rov, which may have been conformed to 6 irate <rou, ver. 50.—P. S.J 


EXBGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The miraculous healing of the ftobleman’s 
son resembles the healing of the centurion’s ser¬ 
vant, Matth. viii. 6; Luke vii. 1, but must not 
be confounded with it (see the points of difference 
in the note on ver. 46). It was the second mira- 
eie which Christ wrought in Galilee (ver. 64); 
the first being the change of water into wine 
(ch. ii.). John relates a third miracle in Gali¬ 
lee, the feeding of the multitude, which is fol- i 
lowed by a long discourse (ch. vi.), and three | 


miracles in Judea, viz.: the healing of tho crip¬ 
ple at the pool of Bethesda (v.), the healing of 
the blind (ix.), and the raising of Lazarus (xi.). 
He also relates three appearances of the risen 
Saviour (xxi. 14). Bengel (on ver. 54) notes this 
threefold trinity with the remark: “Uxc nimirum 
Johannis methodut cat, ut per temarium incedat .”— 
P. 8.] 

Ver. 43. And went. —The repetition: ’E£?A- 
Oev iKeiiXev, and koX anyX &ev, should be noted 
with reference to the next verse. See the Textual 
Notes (No. 2). 

Ver. 44. For Jeans himself testified.—* 
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Himself. Meyer: “ Not only other people in re¬ 
ference to Him. For the matter itself, eomp. 
Matth. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 24.” 
Tholuck better: “ He had himself acknowledged 
the correctness of the popular proverb.” J[The 
proverb itself is based upon common experience 
and needs no explanation. “ Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” while “ distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” The Germans have a similar pro¬ 
verb: “This is not far off” (Das ist nicht weit 
her), i. e., nothing uncommon. Many of the 
greatest men were despised or ignored in their 
native land or city, and made their renown or 
fortune in foreign lands. The only difficulty is 
in the logical connection as indicated by ydp.— 
P. S.] The question is, how is the for (yap) to 
be explained 7 or how can He go to Galilee be¬ 
cause a prophet hath no honor in his own country ? 
for we should expect either the reverse, or al¬ 
though (icainep) instead of for (ydp).* Answer: 

1. liar pic [pafna] is not the native country 
(Vatcrland), but the native city (1 Vaterstadt), even 
in antithesis to the country of Galilee (Chrysos¬ 
tom, who understands it of Capernaum, Cyril, 
Erasmus, Calvin, etc.). Against this: The anti¬ 
thesis is not demonstrated. 

[Nearly all who understand narplc of the na¬ 
tive town, refer it, not to Capernaum (with Chry¬ 
sostom and Euthymius Zig.), which is altogether 
out of the question, but to Nazareth , where Christ 
was not born, indeed, but raised, and where He 
lived to the time of His public ministry. (So 
Cyril Alex., Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Olshausen, 
Ilengstenberg, Baumloin, Trench, on Miracles, 
p. 9'J, Wordsworth.) Nazareth in Galilee then 
is contrasted here with Galilee in general, as the 
city of Jerusalem is contrasted with the land of 
Judea, iii. 22. This view has a strong support 
in Luke iv. 24 (comp. Matth. xiii. 67; Mark vi. 
4), where Christ says in the synagogue of Naza¬ 
reth: “No prophet is acoepted in his own coun¬ 
try ” (iv ry 7rarpidi avrov). This was soon shown 
by the action of the Nazarmans who “ thrust Him 
out of the city and led Him to the brow of the 
hill, that they might cast Him down headlong” 
(ver. 29); while in Capernaum the people “were 
astonished at His doctrine” (ver. 32), and, as 
John relates, received Him well (iv. 45). John 
may have supposed this event to be already known 
from the other Gospels. The only objection to 
this view is, that Galilee, ver. 43, would naturally 
include Nazareth. It would be necessary to 
explain the ydp from ver. 46: Christ went to 
Cana in Galilee (which lies north of Nazareth), 
without passing through Ilis native place, for the 
reason mentioned. The choice lies between this 
interpretation and that of Dr. Lange (see below, 
No. 7), which comes nearest to it. All others 
are too far-fetched.—P. S.] 

2. Warpiq is Judea, since He was born in 
Bethlehem (Origen, Maldonatus, Schweizer, Eb- 
rard [formerly], Baur). Against this: a. His ac¬ 
knowledged homo was Nazareth, notwithstanding 
He was born in Bethlehem ;f b. In Judea He had 
been well received by the people; c. The con¬ 
struction, that Judea was His country, as being 

* [Augustine, Tittmann. Kuinoel and Bloomfield take yap 
here in the sense of xoircp, which is against ail grammar.— 

p. s.i 

\ [Comp. John l. 40; ii. 1; vii. 3,41,52.—P. 8.] 


the country of the prophets (Origen, Baur, 
Baumgarten-Crusius), would be unintelligible. 

8. Judea is indeea meant to be understood as 
His irarplc, but this just proves the unhistorical 
character of John's Gospel (Schwegler, Bruno 
Bauer; Schweizer: Tho unhistorical character 
of the ensuing narrative, which is to be considered 
an interpolation). 

4. For means namely, that is to say, and relates 
not to what precedes, but to what follows. The 
sentence is a preliminary explanation of the fact 
that the Galileans did indeed this time receive 
Jesus well, but only on account of the miracles 
they had seen at their visit to the last passoveT 
in Jerusalem [which set them the fashion in their 
estimate of men and things, while the Samaritans 
believed in Him for His word without signs]. (So 
Liicke [III. ed.l, De Wette, Tholuck.* Contrary 
to the spirit of the maxim, to the context (for a no¬ 
bleman from Capernaum meets Him at the outset 
at Cana seeking help), and to the fact in general. 

6. Christ went to Galilee just because He ex¬ 
pected not to find acceptance there, (a) Bruck¬ 
ner: To accept the conflict—which, however, was 
more threatening in Judea; (6) Jlofmann, Lu- 
thardt [now also Ebrard]: Because He hoped [to 
avoid publicity and] to find rest and quiet in Ga¬ 
lilee—in which, however, He would be disap¬ 
pointed. [Against both these views may be urged 
also that tne text reports neither a conflict, nor 
a quiet retiremeht in Galilee, but a miracle of 
healing.—P. S.] • 

6. Meyer: “ Harpic is not the native town, but 
the native country, viz., Galilee, as is proved by 
vers. 43 and 45, and as usual with the Greeks 
since Homer. The words contain the reason 
why Jesus did not hesitate to return to Galilee, 
but the reason lies in the antithetic relation im¬ 
plied in iv ry narpidi. For if, as Jesus Himself 
testified, a prophet is without honor in his own 
country, he must earn it in another. And this 
Jesus had done in Jerusalem. He now brought 
with nim the honor of a prophet from a distance. 
Hence too He found acceptance with the Gali¬ 
leans, because they had seen His miracles in Je¬ 
rusalem (ii. 23).”f Against this: a. Then the 
word must have stood at oh. iv. 1. But there 
another motive stands for His having now left 
Judea, b. The remark must have been, that He 
came already full of honor, because He had none 
to expect in Galilee, c. It must not have been 
known that He was ill-received in His own ?ra- 
rpic, in the narrower sense, on this very return. 

7. Ylarpic is Lower Galilee, to which Nazareth 
belonged. We believe we have found the full 
solution in the fact that now took place, the re¬ 
moval of Jesus from Nazareth, where He had 
been thrust out, to Capernaum, on the presump¬ 
tion that Capernaum belonged to Galilee in the 
narrower sense, t. e., to Upper Galilee, to which 
Nazareth, in Lower Galilee, did not belong. This 
is supported (a) by the fact that the name Gali¬ 
lee in the narrower sense referred to Upper Ga¬ 
lilee (see Forbiger, Handbook der alien Geogra¬ 
phic, II., p. 689); (b) by the statement of Jose- 


* [Dr. Lange mentions Olshausen after Tholuck. Bnt in the 
third ed. of his Com., Olshausen refers rarai* to Nazareth. 
Dean Alford adopts De Wette’a view, but in nis sixth edition 
he combines with it Lutlinrdt's (see below, sub 5).—P. gj 
f [Godet pretty nearly agrees with Meyer.—-P. 8.J 
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phus, that Upper Galilee was separated from 
Lower Galilee by a line drawn from Tiberias to 4 
Zebulon [De bello Jud. III. 8, 1), which throws 
Nazareth into Lower Galilee. If now we consi¬ 
der that John writes with the living, popular 
view of Palestine thoroughly in his mind; that 
he knew of an unknown Bethany, a ferry-village 
on the other side of the Jordan, of an other¬ 
wise unknown Salim, near ASnon, of an else¬ 
where unknown Sychar, probably a suburb of 
Sichem, of the pool of Bethesda with its porches, 
of Solomon’s Porch in the temple,—we may also 
oonoeive that John knows of a Galilee in the 
provincial sense, and that he can say without 
geographical reflection, Jesus went to Galilee, as 
the Swiss in Geneva says without reflection: I 
am going to Switzerland; the Pomeranian: I 
am going to Prussia. This is further favored by 
the expression in Luke iv. 81: He “ came down 
from Nazareth to Capernaum, a city of Galilee 
against which it signifies nothing that Galilee 
sometimes occurs in John, especially in the 
mouth of another, in the wider sense. (See 
Ltben Jetu % II. 2, p. 642.) 

Ver. 46. The Galileans received him. — 
Received Him favorably. A general observation 
concerning His acceptance in Upper Galilee, 
particularly in Cana, Bethsaida, Capernaum, etc . 
They received Him; antithetic to an implied re* 
jection. Having seen all the things that 
he did. —No ignoring of His earlier miracles in 
Cana and Capernaum. It was to the Galileans 
a new and higher attestation, that Jesus had made 
a great impression even in Jerusalem with His 
signs. It was their countryman who had purified 
the temple, and filled the holy city with wonder. 

Ver. 46. So Jesus came again.— What 
means this ovv, tot The first time Jesus had 
gone on from Nazareth to Cana. And now He 
again went first to Nazareth. And if He wished 
to go thence to Galilee, we might expect He 
would proceed first to His friends in Cano. In 
Cana He seems to have tarried several days; at 
all events the paoiXiicdc comes hither for Him. 

And there was a certain nobleman 
[royal offioer, paoifatcdc ].—An officer of Herod 
Antipfts, the tetrarch (whom the common people 
considered and called a king, Matt. xiv. 1, 9),* 
The title paaiXitcdc combines civil and military 
dignity; hence some have taken this paoiXucdc to 
be identical with the centurion of Capernaum 
(Irenmus, Semler, Strauss, Baumgarten-Crusius). 

The office, the sick boy, the distant healing, 
are similar features. 

On the other side are these differences: 

1. The time; here before the removal of Jesus 
to Capernaum, there long after it. 

2. The place of Christ at the time; here Cana, 
there the vicinity of Capernaum. 

3. The characters; here excited, weak, feebly 
believing, there calm, confident, strong of faith. 

Other differences, by themselves considered, 
might be more easily wiped away: The inhere, 
the dovXoc there (a distinction, however, whioh is 
not resolved by the common rcal $: here the boy 
is a small boy, a child (ver. 49), there a stoat 
youth); there a Gentile, here a miracle-believer, 

* [Some Identity this nobleman with Chuza, Herod's stew* 
•rd, whose wife Joanna was among the followers and sup* 
porters of Jeans, Lake riii. 3. A mere conjecture.—P. S.j 


probably a Jew. Yet these with the foregoing 
strengthen the difference. But the most decisive 
diversity is in the judgment of the Lord. The 
faith of the centurion He commends with admira¬ 
tion ; the faith of the nobleman He must first sub¬ 
ject to a trial. [Chrysostom, Trench, Alford: 
The weak faith of the nobleman is strengthened, 
while the humility of the centurion is honored.] 

Accordingly this miracle has been in fact by 
most expositors (from Origen down) made dis¬ 
tinct from the otner.* 

Ver. 48. Except ye see signs and won¬ 
ders. —Shall have seen. Ye must first have 
seen these, before ye eome to faith. The stress 
does not lie decidedly on Idjjre (Storr), thus cen¬ 
suring the request to go with him. The man's 
answer does not agree with this; and Idrjre must 
then have stood first. Still the Idijre is not with¬ 
out significance; as is indicated by the fact that 
we here have for the first time in John oq/ieia naX 
rtpara , whereas hitherto he has spoken only of 
orjfieia. And t oondert (jtpura) must be empha¬ 
sized. But the less therefore can we suppose a 
general reproof of the Galileans, with reference 
to ver. 46 (Meyer); for it was the way of 
Jesus Himself to lead through faith in miracles 
to faith in the word, John x. 88; xiv. 11; xv. 
24. Christ, therefore, reproves not the faith in 
miracles in itself (Eckermann), but the craving 
for miracles or miracle-mania. He intimates be¬ 
sides, that there is a higher grade of faith than 
that which rests on the seeing of miracles; as 
appears more distinctly afterwards, in John xiv. 
11; xx. 29. He designates the petitioner and 
those like him as a class of people who are not 
set beforehand towards the kingdom of God, but 
have yet to be brought to faith by signs and 
wonders ( rtpara ); of course presupposing a 
sensuous spirit with a weak readiness to be¬ 
lieve, passion for miracles, personal interest in 
the miracle (signs and wonders for yourselves), 
and an inordinate desire for seeing, 1 Cor. i. 22. 
We must, however, consider that the reproof is 
not intended for a rejection, but for discipline, 
to hush the excitement of the man, and recall 
him to his inward spirit. Yet the palliation of 
Maldonatus [Rom. Cath.] is too strong: That 
the words contain no censure, but only a declara¬ 
tion of the spiritual ir\firmity of the people now 
proved by a fact. 

Ver. 49. Sir, oome down ere, etc.—The 
man proves not strong enough, indeed, to take 
the reproof of Christ, but it is enough that he 
does not feel wounded and repulsed, and that he 
persists and grows more urgent in his prayer. 
The utterance of a father’s love in trouble and an¬ 
guish: My child is dying; as in Jairus, tho 
Canaanitish mother, and the father of the demo¬ 
niac under the mount of transfiguration. This 
distress of love makes him a believer. 

Ver. 60. Go thy way; thy son liveth.— 

* Among those who have identified the two, 8trauss and 
others would give the preference for accurate narration to 
Matthew, Gfrorer and Ewald to John. With Weisse again it 
is “ a misapprehension of a parable.** According to Baur the 
doctrinal import of tho story of Nicodemus and of that of the 
woman of Samaria is here combined in a third story, teach¬ 
ing: How faith in miracles comes by means of faith in word, 
and consequently is in reality only such. In other words two 
critical legends are supposed to be combined in a third, and 
tho Jewish councillor and the Samaritan woman become iu 
this phantasy the Galilean nobleman! 
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Not pnly the word of miraculous help, but at the 
same time also the second and decisive test. He 
must believe and go at the word. And the man 
believed the word; he stood the test. 

Explanation of the miracle: 

1. Paulus makes of it a medical prognostica¬ 
tion after the account of the sickness given by 
the father: comp, also Ammon. 

2. Others have supposed the operation of amfcg- 
netio healing power (Olshausen, Krabbe, etc.). 

8. Meyer, on the other hand: By his will. 
This is of course the main thing, as in the doc¬ 
trine of creation. God created the world by His 
will. But if we conceive the will of God ab¬ 
stractly, and exclude all co-operation of His 
vital force, we are ultra-supcrnaturalistio (and 
perhaps ultra-Reformed). The will of Christ is 
unquestionably the main thing, but it does not 
work abstractly; without a vital force pro¬ 
ceeding from Him (comp. Mark v. 80) the thing 
is not apprehended, though the magnetic healing 
virtue affords only the natural analogy or form 
for it. Even the miracle of immediate know¬ 
ledge comes into the account, inasmuch as Christ 
wrought only where He saw the Father work, 
John v. 19. And the same instant, in which 
this saving life-ray flies into the heart of the 
father^ it flies also into the heart of his distant 
son. For how near this father now was to his son 
in his inward communication, Jesus alone knew. 

Ver. 62. Then he inquired of them. —The 
fact alone did not satisfy him; he wished to 
trace it to its cause. That is, he leaned towards 
faith. 11 Not self-interest merely, but a religious 
interest also in the case, is guiding him.*' Tho- 
luck. And then it appeared, (11 that the son 
suddenly recovered, and (2) at the hour when 
Jesus spoke the word. Yesterday at the 
seventh hour. —According to the Jewish di¬ 
vision of the day this could perhaps have been 
said in the evening of the same day, after six 
o'clock. The healing took place soon after noon, 
and probably the father set out immediately for 
home. According to our reckoning of the day, 
a night must have intervened; which would 
give a strange length of time for a distance of 
some eight or ten hours, and Lampe actuals by 
supposing that the man, in his firm faith, did not 
travel festinans , while De Wette thinks it strange 
that he stopped over night on the way. But the 
meeting of the servants might very well have oc¬ 
curred the next morning, without the journey 
having been slow. 

Ver. 63. And he himself believed, and 
his whole house. —It is palpably the rule, 
that, with the father, the family also become be¬ 
lievers (Acts x. 44; xvi. 15, 82); but here the 
Evangelist calls particular attention to it by his 
expression. The members of the family had 
seen the sudden recovery, but had not heard the 
word of the Saviour. 

Ver. 54. This sign Jesus wrought as the 
second, etc. n &?uv is not to be connected 
with Jet rrepov, nor to be referred to kiroiyoev by 
itself, but to the statement that Jesus had 
returned from Judea to Galilee. Jesus had 
meantime done many other miracles, even in 
Capernaum ; this miracle marks His second re¬ 
turn to Galilee, as the miracle at Cana had 
marked the first. He brought healing with Him 


at once, and it went out from Him even in dis¬ 
tant results. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In regard to (he spirit in which Jesus just 
now comes to Upper Galilee and performs this 
miracle, it must be observed that according to 
Luke iv. 14 sqq.; Matth. xiii. 53 sqq.. He had 
just been thrust out from His city Nazareth. 8ee 
Leben Jesu , II. 2, p. 641. Experiences of this 
kind could in Him produce only an increase of 
His manifestations of love to those who were 
susceptible. 

2. As the first miracle of distant operation this 
incident bears a close relation to the healing of 
the servant of the centurion at Capernaum and 
of the daughter of the Canaanitish woman. In 
the mysterious manifestation of the divine power 
of Christ, we must still not neglect the human 
media, which here lay in the inward connection 
of an anxious father's heart with the dying child. 
As in fact the help of God owns the human in¬ 
tercession. The spiritual roads, streets and 
paths which human love, distress, and prayer 
have to make for the divine help in the invisible 
world, can only glorify the freedom, truth, and 
miraculous power of this help, as a power which 
is at the same time the power of a personal 
Spirit and love, i. e., not abstractly working in 
a void, but as divine life applied to the human. 

8. As the Lord in the case of the Samaritan 
woman rebuked superstitious trust in a place of 
pilgrimage, so here He reproves superstitious 
trust in vUible miracles. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

After the two days. The great days of grace, 
in which the Lord visits us, are numbered, and 
swiftly pass away .—Jesus departed thence. The 
itinerancy of Jesus a clear expression of His 
inner life: (1) of His Israelite fidelity to duty; 
(2) of His heavenly calling; (31 of His love; (4) 
of His holy Spirit.—The rapid change of time 
and place in the life of Jesus a token of His un¬ 
worldly pilgrim nature.—How the Lord learned 
and sealed in its highest sense the universal hu¬ 
man experience that a prophet has no honor in 
his own country, in order to make of it a holy 
maxim of life.—Want of esteem at home, the pro¬ 
phet's signal to travel.—The closed door a way- 
mark for the Lord and His disciples to go on to 
the open door.—A good word finds its place.— 
It is no question, Whether there be in the world 
persons susceptible to thy mission; the only 
question is, Where they are (whether here or far 
away; whether in the present or in the future); 
and herein is much to be unlearned and to be 
learned by the heart of youthful Christian en¬ 
thusiasm.—How the divine fire of Christ was al¬ 
ways only inflamed by the coldness of men.— 
The two works of Jesus in Cana, the transforma¬ 
tion of water and the distant healing, as con¬ 
spicuous tokens of His heavenly nature: 1. The 

first, so to speak, leads up into heaven. 2. The 
second as it were comes down from heaven.— 
How the nobleman of Capernaum learns to be¬ 
lieve. This nobleman compared with the oen- 
turion of Capernaum (resemblances, differences, 
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see above).—The deliberation of Jesus with the 
nobleman, a mark of the elevation of His spirit; 
(1) Of HU freedom from obsequiousness and re¬ 
spect of persons; (2) of His wise reserve and 
loving compliance.—Except ye see signs and 
wonders. Or, the distinction between true and 
false resting of faith on miracles.—Also a dis¬ 
tinction between the true and the false miracle. 
—The marks of each (faith and miracle).—Except 
ye. Or, the connection between worldly-minded 
unbelief and worldly-minded superstition in the 
polite world (at that time the court of Herod).— 
Yet a nobler germ may lie in the miraole-craving 
form of faith. (The question is, which is the germ, 
and which the shell.)—The testing cf faith, which 
the nobleman stands: 1. How he is tested (a) in 
hU humility by a stern word which might wound 
the pride of a nobleman; (6) in his faith, by being 
required to trust a word. 2. How he stands the 
test: (a) in his persistent prayer he passes the 
test of the humility of his faith; ( b ) in his con¬ 
fident departure at the word of Jesus he proves 
the power of his faith.—Only the faith, which is 
itself a miracle of God can receive the miraculous 
help of God.—Faith in the divine help must be 
directed above all to the divine in the help.— 
How the Lord in granting refuses and in re¬ 
fusing grant8.—His refusing, a higher granting. 
—Necessity and love as handmaids of faith.— 
Comparison of the nobleman with the Canaanit- 
ish woman.—The father and his sick child.—How 
the upright man in approaching Jesus becomes 
at once smaller and greater: 1. The nobleman 
is smaller in his going than in his coming, in 
that he is humbly satisfied with the healing word 
of Jesus, and no longer desires that he should go 
down with him. 2. He is greater in his going 
than in his coming, in that he returns full of 
confidence in the word of Jesus. The majesty 
in trusting the promise of Christ, the power, out 
of which the greatness in the confidence of the 
believer grows. Out of the Amen of Christ the 
Amen of the believer. The divine education of 
the sensuous believing of miracles into believing 
of the word: (1) In this incident, (2) in the 
ehurch, (3) in the life of the individual Chris¬ 
tian.—The health-message of Christ and the 
health-messenger of the servants; or, how 
the health-messages of heaven by far precede 
the health-messages of earth.—The echo of 
the divine word of Christ: Thy son liveth! 
in the mouth of the servants: Thy son liveth!— 
The dull echo of earth, and the clear echo of 
heaven.—The hard ascent and the glad descent 
in the journey of the nobleman.—Yesterday at 
the seventh hour; or, in the proper hour the 
help comes home with power.—Mark the great 
hours (of extremity, of prayer, of miraculous 
help).—Remember those hours, and believe!— 
The distress of the whole house must become 
also the faith of the whole (this maybe said of the 
family, of the church, of mankind).'—The faith 
wrought by the miracle at the moment must 
make itself good in the moral expansion of faith. 
1. Through the whole life, 2. Through the whole 
house.—How the sickness of a child may become 
the salvation of a whole house; may, under His 
management, serve to glorify the Lord.—The 
connection between the faith of the father and 
thegerm of faith in the heart of the child.—He j 


prayed for the healing of his child, and obtained 
healing for himself and his whole house.—The 
Lord comes announced by the forerunning mi¬ 
raculous help.—The healing work of Christ in 
His presence and at a distance: (1) At a dis¬ 
tance even when it is in His presence; (2) in His 
presence even when it is at a distance (suscepti¬ 
ble hearts are near to Him, and He is near to 
them).—Jesus always peculiarly rich when He 
comes from Judea to Galilee: 1. From enemies 
to friends; 2. From the great to the small; 8. 
From the proud to the poor. 

Starkk: The bad manners of men in esteem¬ 
ing nothing which is common and always before 
their eyes, but highly esteeming what is strange 
and rare.—Every one is bound, indeed, to serve 
his own country; but if his own country despise 
him, any place which receives him is his country. 
—Hsdinger: Jesus comes again (when He has 
once retired apparently in vexation).—God has 
a holy seed even among the great. All men, 
whatever their station, are subject to need and 
sickness.— The tame: Trouble gives feet, humbles 
pride, teaches prayer.— Lange: To seek Jesus 
under special distress is indeed good and need¬ 
ful, but it is better that one should not wait so 
long, but knowing his sin and misery should in 
spirit be near to Jestftf.— Osiander: Parents 
should interest themselves both bodily and 
spiritually for their children.—The bodily sick¬ 
ness of children troubles Christian parents; 
what an affliction, when they lie sick in soul! 
Christ comes always at the right time with His 
help.— Bibl. Wirt.: Christ rejects not those who 
are weak in faith, but takes pains, that their 
faith may grow. —Nova Bibl. Tub.: Faith is 
[seems] shameless and cannot be rebuffed.— 
Osiander : It is well to persevere in prayer, but 
not prescribe the manner or time of help.—Faith 
has not only grand, but also swift results: al¬ 
most every hour some form of divine help meets 
the believer.—As the master, so the servant; 
good governing makes good domestics.— Can- 
stein : When we duly reflect, not an hour passes 
in which God does not show us good.— Osiander : 
Christ’s followers must not be weary of wander¬ 
ing far on earth and doing good in all places.— 
The more a country has seen and heard of Christ, 
the heavier judgment will it receive, if it believe 
not.— Rieger: Much of the teaching and whole¬ 
some direction of God comes to us through our 
children, and what concerns their life and death, 
their success and hindrances, goes to our heart. 
—All depends on whether a man will. 

Be8ser : It is a wonderfully beautiful example 
of growing faith, that we have in this nobleman. 
Methinks John expresses his own joyful sur¬ 
prise, when he pictures to us the suddenly stilled 
and satisfied m An: The man believed the word that 
Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his way. 

Heubner : By the sickness of children God 
disciplines the parents themselves.—Though he 
was at the court of Herod (at least as a servant), 
yet he went to Jesus.—Domestio troubles should 
drive us to J esus.—The true sense is: Except ye tee 
signs and wonders. The emphasis lies on tee [yet 
rtpara also is not unmeaning].—There is a secret 
inclination [a universal passion of the world] for 
miracles: 1. Desire for special extraordinary for¬ 
tune to befall us, while we do not exert ourselves 
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to obtain that which satisfies. 2. Waiting for 
extraordinary help in exigency, when we will 
not earnestly use the right means. 8. Desire for 
extraordinary fruits of our labor, when we will 
not sow, hoping in faith. 4. Desire of extraordi¬ 
nary violent assistance when we wish to get rid 
of faults, while we ourselves do not lift a hand. 
6. Desire or expectation of honor, etc., while yet 
we have done or sacrificed nothing at all for the 
glory of God.—The word of Jesus holds good for 
us in every conflict and every strait; Go thy way, 
and believe!—Hours of deliverance in human life.* 
—The more thou searchest, the more plain will 
the moments of the divine deliverance be to thee. 
—And he believed. This faith was mCre than the 
preceding; it attained to faith in Jesus the Sa¬ 
viour.—This faith was the fruit of trial. For this 
God sends distress.—The Christian father, as 
priest in his own house.—-YWhitefield): The head 
of a family has three offices (propnet, priest, 
king: “ the last he does not so easily forget' 1 ). 
—The nobleman as an example of gradual pro¬ 
gress in faith. 

Draeseke : The new house: 1. It has a new 

attitude outwardly. 2. It has a new manner of 
spirit. (These two are reversible).—G reilinq: 
To our sufferings we owe the most precious ex¬ 
periences of our life.—G oldhorn : Consolatory 
reflections on the moral influence of sickness.— 
Grueneisen : Concerning the growth of faith: 
J. Need is its rise; bodily need, less than spiri- 
/ nal. 2. Trust is its second stage; and it must 
be directed less to the bodily than to the spiri- 
tuaL 8. Experience is the third stage ; experi¬ 
ence more of spiritual than of bodily help.— 
Knikwel: The three stages of faith: 1. Its 
childhood, the stage of seeking miracle. 2. Its 
youth, the stage of receiving miracle. 8. Its 


| manhood, the stage of the power of miracle.— 
Reinhard : How weighty should be to us the 
thought, that distress is often our guide to truth. 
—Schulz: Ho W trial and trouble lead men to 
the fellowship of Jesus Christ.— Bachmann : The 
Christian calls the Saviour to his sick : 1. He 
calls Him. 2. In due time. 8. In the right spi¬ 
rit. 4. With the most blessed result—Lisco: 
The house of the Christian, when God visits it 
with trouble : The trouble (1) unites the mem¬ 
bers in tenderer love, (2) directs their hearts 
more trustfully to the Lord, (3) awakens them 
to importunate prayer and intercession, (4) 
produces at last a joyful and thankful faith.— 
Kaempfe : The humility and the persistence of 
the nobleman.— Ahlfelo : The blessing of trial. 
—Beck : The exigence, the test, the victory, of 
faith.— Kautbnberg : The hard condition of the 
Christian at the sick-bed of his darlings. 

[Alford : This miracle is a notable instance 
of our Lord “not quenching the smoking flax," 
just as His reproof of the Samaritan woman was 
of His “ net breaking the bruised reed." The 
little spark of faith in the breast of this nobleman 
is by Him lit up into a clear and enduring flame 
for the light and comfort of himself and his house. 
—Wordsworth: Our Lord would not go down at 
the desire of the nobleman to heal his ton, but He 
offered to go down to heal the servant of the cen¬ 
turion (Matt. viii. 7). He thus teaches us, that 
what is lofty in man's sight, is low in His eyes, 
and the reverse.—There are degrees in faith 
(ver. 63) as in other virtues.— Ryle: The lessons 
of this miracle: 1. The rich have afflictions as 
well as the poor. 2. Sickness and death come 
to the young as well as the old. 8. What bene¬ 
fits affliction can confer on the soul. 4. Christ's 
word is as good as Christ’s presence.—P. S.] 


SECOND SECTION. 

Open Antagonism between Christ, as the Light of the World, and the Elements 
of Darkness in the World, especially in their proper Representatives, 
Unbelievers, but also in the Better Men, so far as They 
still belong to the World. 


Chap. V. 1—VH. 9. 


I. 

THl FEAST OF THE JEWS AND THB SABBATH OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR OBSERVANCE OF IT: KILLING 
CHRIST. THB FEAST OF CHRIST AND THB SABBATH OF CHRIST, AND HIS OBSERVANCE OF IT: 
RAI81NG THB DEAD. OFFENCE OF THB JUDAI8T8 IN JERUSALEM AT THE SABBATH-HEALING OP 
JESUS, AND AT HI8 TESTIMONY CONCERNING HIS FREEDOM AND HIS DIVINB ORIGIN (AND BB81DES, 
DOUBTLESS, AT HIS OUTDOING THB POOL OF BBTHESDA). FIRST ASSAULT UPON THE LIFE OP 
JESU8. CHRI8T THE TRUE FOUNT OF HEALINO (POOL OF BETHE8DA), THB GLORIF1ER OF THE SAB¬ 
BATH BY HI8 SAVING WORK, THE RAI8EK OF THB DEAD, THB LIFE AS THB VITAL ENERGY AND 
HEALINO OF THB WORLD, ACCREDITED BY JOHN, BY THE SCRIPTURES, BY MOSES. THB TRUE MES¬ 
SIAH IN THB FATHER’S NAMB, AND FAL8B ME88IAH8. 

Chap. V. 

1. The Healino. 

1 After this [these things, /terd rabra, not roDro] there was a feast 1 of the Jews; and 

2 Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market 
[sheep gate] 9 a pool, which is called in the Hebrew tongue [in Hebrew, 'EPpai'ari] 
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3 Bethesda, 8 having five porches. 1$ these lay a great [omit great] 4 multitude of 
impotent folk [of the sick, or diseased persons], of [omit of] blind, halt [lame], 

4 withered, waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went down at a cer¬ 
tain season into the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the 
troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he had. 

5 [ Omit all from waiting to had.j 5 And a certain man was there, which had an infirmity 

6 [who had been in his ipfirmity] 8 thirty and eight years. When Jesus saw him lie, 
and knew that he had been now [already] a long time in that case, 1 he saith unto 

7 him, Wilt [Desirest] thou [to] be made whole? The impotent [sick] man an¬ 
swered him, Sir, 8 1 have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me [carry me 
quickly, cast me] into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth [goeth] 

8, U down before me. Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. And 
immediately the man was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked. 

2. THE OFFENCE AT THE HEALINQ ON THE 8ABBATH. 

10 And on the same [on that] day was the sabbath. 9 The Jews therefore said unto 
him that was cured, It is the sabbath day [omit day] ; it is not lawful for thee to 

11 carry thy bed [to take up the bed]. He answered them, He that made me whole, ' 

12 the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and walk.* Then 10 asked they [They 
asked] him, What man is that which [Who is the man that] said unto thee, Take 

13 up thy bed, [omit thy bed] 11 and walk? And [But] he that was healed 12 wist 
[knew] not who it was: for Jesus had conveyed himself away [withdrawn him- 

14 self], a multitude [or crowd] being in that [the] place. Afterward Jesus findeth 
him in the temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, 

15 lest a [some, t<] worse thing come unto thee [befall thee]. The man departed, and 
told 18 the Jews that it was Jesus, which [who] had made him whole. 


3. THE ACCU8ATION, A TWOFOLD ACCU3ATION, AND THE VINDICATION OF JESU8 CONCERNING HIS 
WORKING ON THE SABBATH, AND CONCERNING HIS CLAIM TO BE THE 80N OF GOD. 

16 And therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus [And for this cause the Jews per¬ 
secuted (judicially arraigned) Jesus], and sought to slay him [omit and sought to 
slay him], 14 because he had done these things on the sabbath day [omit day], 

17 But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh hitherto [is working unceasingly 

18 even until now, or, up to this time] and I work [am working]. Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken [broke, eXuev] the 
sabbath [according to their opinion], but said also that God was his Father [but also 
called God his own Father, r.aripa Mtov], making himself equal with God. 

19 Then answered Jesus [to this second accusation] and said unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father ao 
[doing, Tzocou'sra]: for what things soever he doeth, these things also doeth the Son 

20 likewise [in like manner]. For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things that [which he] himself doeth: and he will shew him greater works than 
these, [and greater works than these will he show him], 15 that ye may marvel. 

4. THE 8AVING OPERATION OF THE 80N, HIS QUICKENING IN GENERAL. 

21 For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them; even so the Son 

22 quickeneth whom he will. For the Father judgeth no man [Neither doth the 
Father judge any one], but hath committed all [the entire] judgment unto the Son: 

23 That all men should [may] honour the Son, even [omit even] as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father which hath sent 

24 [who sent] him.—Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me hath everlasting life, and shall not come [cometh not,. 
oux ep%£Tai] into condemnation [judgment, xpiaiv]; but is passed from [hath passed 
out of] 18 death unto [into, efc] life.— 


5. THE SPIRITUAL RAISING OF THE DEAD NOW IMMEDIATELY BEGINNING. 

25 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 

26 shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the 
Father hath life in himself; so hath he given [gave he] to the Son [also] to have 
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27 life in himself; And hath given [he gave] Jiim authority to execute judgment also 
[omit also] 17 because he is me [a] Son of man. 18 

6. THB FUTURE RAISING OF THE DEAD. 

28 Marvel not at this: for the [an] hour is coming, in the [omit the] which all that 

29 are in the graves shall hear his voice. And shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the [a] resurrection of life; and they that have dene evil, unto the [a] 
resurrection of damnation [judgment, xpfoews], 

30 I can of mine own self [of myself] do nothing; as I hear [the actual sentence of 
God], I judge; and my judgment is just; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father [him] 19 which, hath sent [who sent] me. 

7. TESTIMONY OF JESUS. 

31 . If I [myself] bear witness of [concerning] myself, my witness is [according to law 

32 of testimony] not true. There is another that beareth witness of [concerning] me; 
and I know that the witness which he witnesseth of [concerning] me is true. 

8. TESTIMONY OF JOHN THB BAPT18T. / 

33 Ye [have] sent [aretfrcUxare] unto John, and he bare [hath borne] witness [t±snap- 

34 ropTjxsv'] unto the truth. But I receive not testimony [authentication] from [a] 
man. 510 But the3e things I say [I speak openly of this matter], that ye [who know of the 

35 circumstances] might [may] be saved. He was a [the] burning and a shining light 
[lamp] 21 : and ye were willing for a season [a little while, an hour, ir/x)? u>pa/\ to 
rejoice in his light.” 

9. TESTIMONY OF THE FATHER IN THE WORKS OF JESUS AND IN THB 8CRIPTURE8. 

36 But I have greater witness than that of John”: for the works which tho Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that I do [the very works or, the works 
themselves which I am doing], bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 

37 And the Father himself, 24 which hath sent [who sent] me, hath borne witness of 
me.” Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen [spiritually] his shape. 

38 And ye have not his word [Old Testament word] abiding [with living power] in you; 

39 for whom he [himself] hath [omit hath] sent, him ye believe not. Search [Ye do 
search]” the Scriptures; for [because] in them [in the several books and letters] ye 

40 think ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify of me. And [yet] ye 
will not come to me; that ye might [may] have life [the life of those Scriptures them¬ 
selves]. 

10. INCAPACITY OF THE JEWS TO KNOW THB TRUE MESSIAH, AND THEIR DISPOSITION TO RECEIVE 
FALSE MESSIAHS IN SPITE OF THE TESTIMONY OF MOSES, WHOSE ACCU8ATION THEY INCUR. 

41 I receive not [do not appropriate to myself] honour [glory, do?av] from men.* 7 

42 But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in you [are not inwardly directed 

43 towards God]. I am [have] come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if 

44 another shall come in his own name, nim ye will receive. How can ye believe, 
which [who] receive honour [glory] one of another, and seek not the honour that 

45 cometh from God only [the glory that is from the only God, or, from him who alone 
is God]?” Do not think that I will [shall] accuse you to the Father: there is one 

46 that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust [ye hope, or, have placed your 
hope, fjXxizaTs]. For had ye believed [if ye believed] Moses, ye would have be- 

47 lieved [ye would believe] me; for he wrote of me. But if ye Relieve not his [not 
even hie] writings, how shall [will] ye believe* my words? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Ver. 1.—The reading 4 fopnf is alter CodcL 0. E. F. L. (also Cod. Sin.). It probably arose from an effort to make the 
feast the chief feast of the Jews, the passover. [Tiachendorf, ed. riii M influenced mainly by £•, reads v bat Lachm., 

A If., Treg., Westcott and Hort omit the definite art. with A. B. D. ti. K. Orig. The article has some bearing on the question 
whether the great feast of the passover, or a subordinate feast is meant; yet it is not absolutely conclusive; for in Hebrew 
a noun before the genitivo is made definitive by prefixing the article, not to the noun itself, bnt to the genitive, and the 
same is the case in tho Sept. (Deut. xvi. 13; 2 Ki. xviii. 15) and in some passages of the N. T., as Matth. xii. 24; Luke ii. 
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4; Act* viii. 5. Comp. Winer, who quotes also examples from the classics, p. 119 f. (Thayer’s transl., p. 126). Tholuck re¬ 
marks: ** Were the article genuine, we would be compelled to regard the chief festival, that is the Passover, as the one 
meant. If it is not genuine, the Passover may be meant, but so also may some other feast.”—P. S.J 

* Ter. 2.—[Sheep gate is the marginal reading of the £. V. truAp is usually supplied to «n-l rjj rpo>/3arurp.—P. S.] 

* Ter. 2.—(Different spellings of this name—B tjdtoSa, BqOtrax&d, Bq0£a0a. There are also different readings for eviAeyo- 
ptnf, sc. Aryo pen) and r b Aeyopsvov. Tischendorf prefers the last, which is supported by Cod. Sin.* The lect. rec. eirtAeyo- 
ftirru subenamt, surnamed, would imply that the pool had another proper name, perhaps the Sheep'* Phot The Vulgate con¬ 
nects icoAv*tj9i)0pa (dative) with vpopixTusjj and translates: 44 Est autem Jerosolymi* probatica piscina qua Qognominatur hebra- 
ice. Bdhsaida.” s Efipaiori refers to the prevailing Aramaic which was spoken by the Jews after their return from the 
exile. It proves incidentally the Greek composition of the Gospel.—P. 8.1 

* Ter. 3.—[IIoAv is wanting in B. C. D. L., etc. [and Cod. Sin.]; put in brackets by Lachmann; rejected by Tischendorf. 

* Vers. 3,4.—Omissions: (1) The words: ** Waiting for the moving of the water,” and ver. 4, are wanting in B. C.*,efc. 
[also in the Cod. Sin.—Y.]; (2) the words. 44 waiting for the moving of the water,” in A. L.; (3) the 4th verse alone, in D. 
fee further below. [Tischendorf (ed. viii.), Alford (ed. vi.). Tregelles, Westcott and llort omit the last clause of ver. 3 (««$*- 
Xopevwv rqr too viaroc Kivrpnv), and the whole of ver. 4 (’AyytAov to vooipan). Lachmann retains here the text, rec., 
which is backed by the authority of Tertullian (De Bant., ch. 5), an authority much older than the oldest MSS. But it is 
n<>t easy to account for the omission of the clause (its legendary character was certainly not objectionable to the fathers, 
tianslators and transcribers). The largo number of ava£ \eyoptva — Kiinjoiv, Tapani}, Sqirore, vooqpa —also speak against it. 
It was probably a very ancient marginal gloss suggested by the popular belief in order to explain the assemblage of the sick, 
ver. 4, and the answer in ver.7, which implies that belief. Its omission saves some trouble to the commentator by re¬ 
lieving John from the superstition of the Jews in regard to the healing water. Comp., however, the Exeq. Notes. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 6.—[The best authorities read avro 0, after 4v rjj aoOeveia. The meaning is: he had been sick for 38 years, 
belongs to rpioKovra xai oerw frif, (as the accusative of the time, comp. John viii. 67; xi. 17), not to iv rjj a<r0. avrov 

■"OffldWC «X»V.— P. S.] 

t Ver. 6.—[Or, in that condition, or, tick; on voA bv fi&rj vp6vov sc. iv a<r0«veia, ver. 6. Alford, in his revision, retains 
the rendering of the A. V. Noyes: 44 that he had been for a long time diseased.” Version of the Am. Bible Union: 44 that 
he had been already a long time thus.” —P. 8.1 

* Ver. 7.—(Kwpt« is here, as in iv. 11, simply a title of courtesy to a stranger, and hence correctly translated. Sir, instead 
of Lord. —P. S.J 

9 Ver. 14.—[V 3^ adfiflarov iv iKttvg rp ijpeptf. Alford: 44 Now on that day was the sabbath.” Noyes: “And that day 
was the sabbath.” Young: * 4 It was a sabbath on that day.”—P. 8.] 

» Ver. 12.—[The ouv of the text. rec. after ^poinjo-av is sustained by A. C., bracketed by Tregelles, omitted by B.D. 
Alf., Tischend.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 12 .—Tbv updfi^mrSr <rov is wanting in X. B. C.* L.. omitted by Tischendorf. With the omission the expression 
is more significant, as the addition contains something palliative. 

u Ver. 13.—[Tischend. reads 6 54 aoBevmv, the diseased man, (from ver. 7), but iafa’c, the healed man is supported by & A. 
B.C., et aL , Vulg. (curatus\ Luchm., Treg., Alf.—P. 8.1 

w Ver. 15.—Waverings between a*ojyy«iAf, A. B., Recepta. Lachmann; am)yy<iA«, D. K., etc.; elvev, C. L., etc. [Cod. 8in. 
—Y.]. The first reading is at once the most exact and the most suitable. [Tischend. reads tlntv, Treg., Alf., Westcott and 
llort.: anjyyeiAfv.—P. 8.] 

M Ver. 16.—The wonts [of the text, rec.]: sal £0jtow airrbv avominu, are wanting in R. B. C. D. L., etc., the Vulgate, 
etc . Probably occasioned by the paAAov, etc., ver. 18. 

» Ver. 20.—[Mci^ova Is emphatically put first.—P. 8.] 

l* Ver. 24.—[So pcrapipipie «« is translated by Alford, Noyes, andConant. Luther: liindurchgcdrungen; Lange: hiuU- 

bergeqangen. —P. 8.] 

w Ver. 27.—[The «r«u before icpiotv Is omitted by Tischend.. Alf., etc. —P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 27.—[Here vtb* avBpunov, without the article, as also Apoc. i. 13; xiv. 14 (with reference to Dan. vii. 13); but in 
other passages where it is applied to Christ in the foil, ideal sense, we havo 6 vi6$ too avOpanrov. See the Exeq. Notes, and 
Excursus on I. 52, p. 93.—P. 8.] 

!• Ver. 30.—The addition of varpoc Is feebly supported. 

*> Ver. 34.—[Or, Yet the witness which I receive is not from man, cyw 54 ov irapd. avQpunov r tjv paprvpiav A apfidvto. —P. 8.] 
*i Ver. 35.—[6 Augeof (not comp. i. 8) 6 satopevoc *ai <f>aivutv. Alford: He was the lamp that bumeth and shineth. 
Lange Inserts the gloss: 44 the signal-light of the Messiah, illuminating also the Messiah and the way to Him.”—P. 8.1 

a Ver. 35.—[Lange inserts these comments: Ye were willing (ye liked) for a little while to rqjoice (exult, revel) in his 
(own) light (as summer Jlie*).— P. 8.1 

« Ver. 36.—[Alford : But the testimony I have is greater than John. —P. 8.1 
** Ver. 37-—Tischendorf, after B. L., imlvoe. [So also the Cod. Sin.—Y.J 
» Ibid.--Cod. D., paprvpsl. 

« Ver. 3d .—'Epewars is taken as the indicative mood by Cyril, Erasmus, Beza, Bengel. 01sh n Do Wette. Meyer, Godet, 
Lange; as the imperative by Chrysostom, Augustin, Grotius, Tholuck, Ewald, llengstenberg, Alford. See Exeq. Notes. 
—P. 8.1 

S' Ver. 41.—A. K . et at, avBpowov, a man ; B. D. [Cbd. Sin.—Y.], and many others, avBptuntov. 

a* Ver. 44 .—[ttjv &c£xv ttjm irapa too povov 0eoO, tne only God, In exclusion of all the idols of the natural heart; comp. 
John xvii. 3: o povo* dArjOivbs 0«6v. The rendering of tho A. V. would require povov, or p6vov after 0eoO, Matth. iv. 4; 
xii. 4; xvii. 8. Alford: “The words from the only God , are very important because they form the point of passage to the 
next verse*. In which the Jews are accused of not belioving the writings of Moses, the very pith and kernel of which waa 
the unity of God and the haring no other gods but Him.” —1*. 8.1 

» Ver. 47.—D. Q. 8. A., Origon[Lange]: varrev<n\Te [credatxs. X. A. L., etc., Vulg., Treg.,Tischend., Alf.: irtorevo-e t«, cre- 
detis. B. V. Iron, etc., Westcott and llort. irtorcvcrc, crcditu.—V. S ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Preliminary Remarks. —The healing of a 
helpless and hopeless cripple at the House of 
Mercy is the first miracle of Jesus in Judea re¬ 
lated by John, although He had performed signs 
there before, which are only alluded to, ii. 23; 
iiL 2. It forms the basis of a lengthy and most 
important Christological discourse, which opens 
the conflict of Jesus with the unbelieving Jew¬ 
ish hierarchy, and reveals the contrast between 
llis positive fulfilment of the spirit of the law 
and their negative observance of its letter, as 
also between His living theism and their ab¬ 
stract monotheism. His doing good on the 
Sabbath was made the ground of a charge of 


Sabbath-breaking, and His claim to be in & pe¬ 
culiar sense the Son of God was construed as 
blasphemy deserving of death. Christ here pro¬ 
claims all those grand truths, which John had 
announced in the Prologue. He reveals Himself as 
one with the Father, who never ceases doing good, 
as the Lord of the Sabbath, as the Giver of life, 
as the Raiser of the dead, and the Judge of the 
world, and claims divine honor. He supports 
these astounding claims, which no mere man 
could make without being guilty of blasphemy or 
madness, by the united testimony of John the 
Baptist, of God the Father through His works, 
and of the 0. T. Scriptures, and drives this 
threefold testimony with terrible earnestness 
into the conscience of the Jews. He then traces 
their unbelief to the secret chambers of their 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


self-seeking hearts, and completely turns the 
tables by presenting their own Moses, in whom 
they boastfully put their hope, as their accuser 
for not following his lead to Christ, to whom he 
pointed in all his writings. Thus the mouths of 
these hypocritical worshippers of the letter and 
enemies of the spirit and aim of the law were 
stopped, but their hearts continued in opposition 
and longed for an opportunity to carry out their 
bloody design. The significance of this discourse 
is well brought out by Dr. Lange in his analysis 
(see the heading?) and in the Doctrinal remarks. 
Comp, also my concluding note on ver. 47.—P. S. ] 

Ver. 1. After these things. —On the dis¬ 
tinction between /itra ravra and fiera. rovro, see 
Lucke on this passage.* Here closes the first 
great ministry of Jesus in Galilee (see Leben 
Jesu, II., 2, pp. 656-745). 

A [The] feast of the Jews.— [Which feast ? 
This point is still under dispute, but the contro¬ 
versy is now narrowed down to a choice between 
the Passover and the Purim. The decision has 
a bearing on the chronology of the gospel his¬ 
tory. If the feast here spoken of be the Pass- 
over, then our Lord’s public labors continued 
during three and a half years, since John notes 
three other passovers as falling within His mi¬ 
nistry, ii. 13 ; vi. 4; xii. 1 and xiii. 1. If not, 
then the time must in ail probability be reduced 
to two and a half years. On the bearing of the 
definite article on the question, and the various 
readings, see Text. Notes. —P. S.] Meyer: 
“ Which feast is meant, appears with certainty 
from ch. iv. 35 ; comp. vi. 4. For ch. iv. 85 was 
spoken in the month of December; and from ch. 
vi. 4 it appears that the passover was nigh at 
hand; hence the feast here intended must be one 
falling between December and the passover, and 
this is no other than the feast of Purim, which 
was celebrated on the 14th and 15th of Adar 
(Esth. ix. 21 ff.), that is, in March [one month 
before the passover], in memory of the deliver¬ 
ance of the nation from the massacre projected 
by Haman. So Keppler, [who first suggested 
this view], d’Outrein, Hug, Olshausen, Wiese- 
ler, Neander,f Krabbe, Anger, Lange, Maicr 
and many others.”J Meyer justly adds: The 
feast is not designated, because it was a minor 
festival, whereas the greater feasts are named 
by John: not only the passover, but also the 
OKTjvonrjyia , vii. 2, and the eyicatvia , x. 22. 

[The chief objections to this view are: 1. The 
feast of Purim was no temple feast, and required 
no journey to Jerusalem. But Christ may have 
attended this feast as He attended other festi¬ 
vals (vii. 2; x. 22) without legal obligation, 
merely for the purpose of doing good. 2. The 
Purim was never celebrated as a Sabbath. But 
the Sabbath spoken of, ver. 9, may have pre¬ 
ceded or succeeded the feast.—P. S.]_ 

* [LUcke makes /i. towto (ii. 12; xi. 7,11; xix. 28) to sig¬ 
nify the immediate, fi, ravra (ill. 22; vi. 1; vii. 1) the medi¬ 
ate succession. Tholuck and Alford assent, Meyer and Ueng- 
stenberg object, The lattor occurs uniformly iu the Apoca¬ 
lypse, usually in the Gospel of John, comp. ver. 11, which 
speaks rather against the distinction. But in this case at 
all events someinterval must have elapsed since the last verse 
of ch, iv., and much matter must be inserted from the Sy- 
noptists between ch. iv. and v.—P. S.] 

f [Neander ( Leben Jexu, 6 cd., 1802, p. 280), upon the whole, 
decides rather in favor of the passover, and should be trans¬ 
ferred.—P. 8.J 

X [So also Stier, Bkumleln, Godot.—P. &] 


Other views of the feast: (1) The passover: Ire- 
naeus,* Luther, and many more:f (2) Pentecost: 
Cyril [Chrysostom, Calvin], Bengel, etc. ; (3) the 
feast of tabernacles: Cocceius, Ebrard [Ewald] ; 
(4) the feast of dedication : Petavius; (o) a feast 
which cannot be determined: Lucke, be Wette, 
[Bruckner], Luthardt, Tholuck (7th ed.)J 

The feast of Purim [DHtSH 'D\ or simply 
lot , from the Persian], Esth. ix. 24, 26; ? 
Mapdoxaiid? ypepa, 2 Mace. xv. 36; Joseph. An- 
tiq . xi. 6, 13. On the 13th of Adar a fast pre¬ 
ceded the feast; in the festival itself the book of 

Esther (called nS13 by eminence) was read in 
the synagogues. As a popular festival it was 
distinguished, like the feasts of tabernacles, and 
dedication, by universal rejoicings. Fanaticism 
in the people naturally sought to make it a fes¬ 
tival of triumph over the Gentiles (subsequently 
over the Christians also). And on this account 
was this particular feast of Purim so pre-emi¬ 
nently the feast of the Jetts (with the article), and 
the article in the Cod. Sinait. in this place can¬ 
not be made to speak ^exclusively, as Hengsten- 
berg proposes, for the passover .\ We must no 
doubt mark a difference between tho simple ex¬ 
pression, feast , and the expression : feast of the 
Jews. 

Ver. 2. Now there is at Jerusalem.—The 

eon has been interpreted with reference to the 
porches, as indicating that, at the time of the 
composition of this passage, Jerusalem had not 
been destroyed. On this see the Introduction. 
Eusebius writes in his Onomast . s. v. B: 
Kal vvv deiKvvrat [but he does not mention the lo¬ 
cality]. Yet the lari may also be attributed to 
rhetorical vivacity. 

By the sheep gate.—’Ewl ry % -popa¬ 
rt icy sc. 7rR/j.|| According to Nehemiah’s to¬ 
pography of the restored city it was what is now 
Stephen’s gate in the north-east quarter of the 
city, leading out over Kidron to Gcthsemane and 
the Mount of Olives (B&b Sitty Merijam, * Gate 

* [Who makes It the Becond passover of our Lord's ministry, 
Jdr. hmr . 11. 22, 3 (I. 357 ed. Stieren): **Et post hue iterum 
sreufida rice ascendit in diem festum paschsc in Hierutalem, 
quando paralyticum curavit .” ltut Ire metis hud an interest 
to lengthen Christ's ministry, for two reasons which he 
brings out in this very connection. 1. Because he believed 
that Christ passed through all stages of human life to save 
them all, consequently He became also “ senior in seniorilmx. 
ut sit perfectus magisterin omnibus , non solum secundum ex- 
positwmm veritatis, fed et secundum retatem , sanctificans si- 
mulet senior**” (II. ch. 22, | 4, p. 358); 2. Because he in¬ 
ferred from the question of the Jews, John viii. 57, that Je¬ 
sus was not yet, but nearly fifty years of age at the time (IL 
22, C, p. 360). This somewhat -weakens this testimony, which 
is pressed too much by Robinson and others.—P. S.J 

f [So also Grotius, Lightfoot, Hengstcnberg, Neander, and 
Robinson.—P. 8.] 

| [Alford also, after giving, from LUcke, a brief statement 
of the different views on this much controverted point, ex¬ 
presses his opinion that we cannot with any probability 
ther what feast it was.” In this case, of course, the ela- 
rate chronological argument based upon a definite view 
of the feast here spoken of, falls to the ground. On the chro¬ 
nological bearing of tho interpretation see Robinson, Gr. 
Harmony of the Gospels , p. 190 ff.—P. S.] 

I [Comp, on the force of the article my addition to the first 
Tkxt. Notb.—P. 8.] 

I [|R3fn porta grtgis y mentioned Neh. HL 1, 32 ; 

xil. 39. Meyer, however, with tho Vulgate, Theodore of 
Mopsu. and Nonnus, connect npofJetTucy with «coAvm£*0p? 
(reading this as dative) : There was at the sheep pool the 
so called Bethesda.” Eusebius and Jerome speak of a wpe- 
jSaroci) jcoAi/^qrpa, probation piscina. Comp, the Text. 
Notes.—P. S.] 
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of My Lady Mary ;’ also 4 Gate of the Tribes,* or 
‘Porta vallis Josaphat.* Comp. Winer, Art. Je - 
rusalem , I. p. 648; Krafft, Die Topographic Jeru - 
salems, p. 148; Robinson, I. p. 886; II. 74,136, 
148; Von Raumer, Paldst. p. 265. [If the Pool 
of Bethesda is identical with the Fountain of the 
Virgin (see below), the Sheep Gate cannot well 
hare been St. Stephen's Gate, which is too far 
off.—P. S.] 

A pool, which is called in Hebrew Be¬ 
thesda. —tnpH JV3, house of kindness , grace, gen¬ 
tleness , house of mercy. Tholuck: Institution of 
charity, Chariti. Five porches. — Tobler 
(Denkblatter von Jerusalem^ 1858, p. 62): So late 
as the fifth century five porches were still shown. 
According to his (medical) hypothesis there were 
fire arched compartments for the separation of 
the patients. Tholuck: Colonnades, porticoes, 
to shelter the patients from wind and rain; pro¬ 
bably the rear one having a wall. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia imagined ono central hall (probably 
inclosing the pool), and four halls on the cir¬ 
cumference of it (perhaps crosswise); this would 
hare been, at all events, the most convenient ar¬ 
rangement for the sick. The outer portions must 
doubtless have been protected on more than one 
side. 

As to the location of the pool, there is on the 
outer side of the gate of Stephen a small fish¬ 
pond or reservoir, and inside the gate the very 
large, deep reservoir, to which the name of Be¬ 
thesda is usually given; probably without foun¬ 
dation.* It is perfectly dry, and on the bed of 
it grow large trees, the tops of which do not 
even reach to the level of the street. In this 
pool Robinson sees the remains of an old trench 
which belonged to the fortress of Antonia. He 
supposes, on the other hand, that the Fountain 
of the Virgin f may have been the pool of Beth- 
esda. Robinson says [Am. ed. of 1856, vol. I. 
p. 337]: 

“On the west side of the valley of Jehoshaphat 
about'twelve hundred feet northward from the 
rocky point at the mouth of the Tyropoeon, [or 
the valley of the Cheesmongers] is situated the 
fountain of the Virgin Mary; called by the natives* 
Um um ed-Deraj ’, Mother of Steps. In speaking 
of Siloarn I have already brought into view the sin¬ 
gular fact, that there is no historical notice later 
than Josephus, which can be applied to this foun¬ 
tain, before near the close of the fifteenth century, 
and have also mentioned the more modern hy¬ 
pothesis, which regards it as the fountain of 
Siloam, in distinction from the pool of that name. 
Others have held it to be the Gihon, the Rogel, and 

• [Robinson, 1.330, says that there is not the slightest evi¬ 
dence that can identify the present Bethesda, or Sheep root, 
or, u the natives call it, Birket /matt, with the Bethesda of 
the N. T. Eusebius and Jerome indeed speak of a Piscina 
Prdntiea shown in their day as Bethesda, bnt give no hint 
m to its situation. Robinson derives the tradition from the 
fret that Si. Stephen's gate, owing to its proximity, was er¬ 
roneously held to be the ancient Sheep gate.—P. 8. j 

t [So called because the Virgin Mary is said to have fre¬ 
quented this fountain before her purification in order to wash 
the linen of the infant Saviour. See Robinson, I. 337. Ac¬ 
cording to another explanation, mentioned by Porter ( Hand- 
•ook of Syria and Pal. I., p. 139), the water of this fountain was 
a fund test for women accused of adultery; the innocent 
dtuk harmlessly; but the guilty no sooner tasted than they 
died- When the Virgin Mary was accused, she submitted to 
the ordeal, and thus established her innocence. Hence a 
us* it was long known by—the fountain of accused women. 


the Dragon-well of Scripture; so that in fact it has 
been taken alternately for every one of the foun¬ 
tains, which anciently existed at Jerusalem. It 
is unquestionably an ancient work; indeed there 
is nothing in or around the Holy City, which 
bears more distinctly the traces of high anti¬ 
quity. I have already alluded to the reasons 
which make it not improbable, that this was the 
‘King’s Pool* of Nehemiah, and the ‘Pool of 
Solomo/n’ mentioned by Josephus, near which 
the wall of the city passed, as it ran northwards 
from 8iloam along the Valley of Jehoshaphat to 
the eastern side of the temple.” This spring is 
connected with the well of Siloam by a passage 
[of about 2 feet wide, 1750 feet long, and cut 
through the solid rock], through which Robin¬ 
son and his companions [for the first time] la¬ 
boriously passed.* “The water iu both-these 
fountains, he relates [I. p. 340], is the same; 
notw ithstanding travellers have pronounced that 
of Siloam to be bad, and that of the upper fountain 
to be good. We drank of it often in both places. 
It has a peculiar taste, sweetish and very slightly 
brackish, but not at all disagreeable. Later in 
the season, when the water is low, it is Baid to 
become more brackish and unpleasant. It is the 
common water used by the people of Kefr Scl- 
wan. We did not learn that it is regarded as 
medicinal, or particularly good for the eyes, ns 
is reported by travellers; though it is not im¬ 
probable that such a popular belief may exist.” 
At the upper fountain (the Fountain of the Vir¬ 
gin) Robinson observed a sudden bubbling up of 
the water from under the lower step. “ In less 
than five minutes it had risen to the basin nearly 
or quite a foot; and we could hear it gurgling 
off through the interior passage. In ten minutes 
more it had ceased to flow, and the water in the 
basin was again reduced to its former level. . . . 
Meanwhile a woman of Kefr Selw&n came to 
wash at the fountain. She was accustomed fo 
frequent the place every day; and from her we 
learned, that the flowing of the water occurs at 
irregular intervals; sometimes two or threo 
times a day, and sometimes in Eummcr once in 
two or three days. She said, she had seen the 
fountain dry, and men and flocks, dependent 
upon it, gathered around and suffering from 
thirst; when all at once the water would begin 
to boil up from under the steps, and (as she 
said) from the bottom in the interior part, and 
flow off in a copious stream.” [I. p. 342]. 

[For these reasons Dr. Robinson merely sug¬ 
gests, without expressing a definite conviction 
himself (I. p. 343), that this Fountain of the Vir¬ 
gin may havo been Bethesda, the same with the 
“King’s Pool” of Nehemiah and the “Solomon’s 
Pool” of Josephus. T. Tobler, during frequent 
visits to the Fountain of the Virgin in the win¬ 
ter of 1845, early in the morning and late in the 
evening, confirms the observations of Robinson 
as to its intermittent character which bring it 
into striking resemblance with the Pool of Beth¬ 
esda. Neander (Leben Jesu , p. 282), and Tho¬ 
luck (in loc.) are inclined to Robinson’s view. 

* [Since that timo Lieutenant Charles Warren, of the Pa¬ 
lestine Exploration Society, in Dec. 1867, likewise made his 
way with great difficulty through that winding rock-cut 
passage, entering from the Siloam end. His measurements 
differ 42 ft. from those of Dr. Robinson, but, considering the 
length of the Virgin’s Fount, they nearly agree.—P. S.J 
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Tholuck, who frequently visited the springs of 
Kissingen in Bavaria, speaks of a gaseous spring 
of this kind in Kissingen, which after a rushing 
sound about the same time every day commences 
to bubble and is most efficacious at the very time 
the gas is making its escape. Comp, also an ar¬ 
ticle on the miracle of Bethesda by Macdonald, 
in the Andover Bibliotheca Sacra , for Jan. 1870, 
pp. 108 ff. According to Wolcot and Tobier, the 
water of the Fountain of the Virgin and the Pool 
of Siloam, as well as that of the many fountains 
of the Mosque of Omar, proceeds from a living 
spring beneath the altar of the temple.' 1 *' This 
spring was, ns Dean Stanley says, (Sinai and 
Palatine . new ed , Lond. 18G6, p. 181), * the trea¬ 
sure of Jerusalem,’ its support through its nu¬ 
merous sieges—the l fons perennis aqum ’ of Ta¬ 
citus (Tac. llist. v. 12)—the source of Milton’s 

* Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God.* 

But more than this, it was the image which en¬ 
tered into the very heart of the prophetical idea 
of Jerusalem. ‘There is a river (a perennial 
river), the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the 
Most High ’ (Ps. xlvi. 4). ‘All my fresh springs 
shall be in thee ’ (Ps. lxxxvii. 7). ‘ Draw water 

out of the wells of salvation* (Isa. xii. 8). In 
Ezekiel's vision (Exek. xlvii. 1-5) the thought is 
expanded into a vast cataract flowing out through 
the Temple-rock eastward and westward into the 
ravines of Hinnom and Kedron, till they swell 
into a mighty river, fertilizing the desert of the 
Dead Sea. And with still greater distinctness 
the thought appears again, and for the last time, 
in the discourse, when in the courts of the Tem¬ 
ple, ‘in the last day, that great day of the 
feast (of Tabernacles), Jesus stood and cried, 
saying. If any man thirst, let him come unto Me, 
... out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water’ (John vii. 37, 38).”—P. S.] 

Other hypotheses see in Meyer [who, how¬ 
ever, thinks that the exact situation of Bethesda, 
cannot be fixed with certainty; see p. 219]. What 
leaves the theory of Robinson in need of further 
investigation is the assumption that here, con¬ 
trary to the usual order, the bathing pool or fish 
pool must have been placed above, and the 
spring below on the same fountain stream or 
flume. This difficulty may be obviated by dis¬ 
tinguishing between the point of the spring it¬ 
self and a bathing pool situated somewhat aside. 
But the distance of the Fountain of the Virgin 
from the Sheep Gate invalidates Robinson’s 
theory. [Or rather it may invalidate the iden¬ 
tity of the Sheep Gate with St. Stephen’s Gate, 
which is of more modern origin.f—P. S.] 


It is more probable that, according to Kraift 
(Topographic Jerus. p. 176), the now dry Stru- 
thion pool in the church of St. Anna was the 
pool of Bethesda. “To attribute the healing 
virtue of the water, which, according to Euse¬ 
bius, was of a red tinge, and was perhaps im¬ 
pregnated with mineral substance, to the sacri¬ 
ficial blood from the temple, and to derive the 
name from KlEfNt,* effusio (Calvin, Arret., and 
others, after Eusebius), is unfounded, and con¬ 
trary to ver. 7. The usual interpretation of the 
name is found even in the Peshito.” (Meyer). 
“ Struthion is an alkali. This alkali, together 
with particles of iron, mixed with the water, 
inay have given it its red color and medicinal ef¬ 
fect.” (Krafft). 

Ver. 8. Blind, lame, withered. — Three 
kinds of sick folks [rd»v aadevoi vTov] are speci¬ 
fied : The blind first; comp. ch. ix.; the lame % 
those disabled in their limbs; the withered , 
those who were fallen away, emaciated, con¬ 
sumptive, [comp. Matth. xii. 10; Luke vi. 6, 8). 

Also paralytics, as this man was, to judge from 

is lameness and the KptifipaToq paralyticoruvL, 
Mark ii. 4 ; Acts ix. 83.—P. S.] 

Waiting for the moving of the water. — 
See the textual note above. On this passage to¬ 
gether with the next verse, criticism has four 
theories: 

1. All is spurious; a later interpolation of the 
popular belief for the explanation of ver. 7. 
This is favored by (a) the omission of the whole 
locue in B. C.,* 167, 314, and in the Coptic and 
Sahidio V. ;f (b) the many variations in the se¬ 
veral expressions, sec Tischendorf; (c) the many 
ana* ?.e)6peva, as Kivrjaiq, rapaxv, etc.; (d) the 
stamp of popular tradition upon the statement; 
(e) “If the passage were genuine, it would not 
have been omitted.” Liicke, Olshausen, Tisch¬ 
endorf, Meyer. [Tregelles, Alford, Westcottand 
Hort.—P. S.] 

2. The whole doubtful passage is genuine, (a) 
In favor of the close of ver. 3, Cod. D., etc. ; in fa¬ 
vor ver. 4, Cod. A., etc. Tertullian,J the Peshito. 

(I. p. 343). Grove (Art. Bethesda in Smith's Bible Dictionary ), 
urges against Robinson's view the confined else of the Foun¬ 
tain of the Virgin, and the difficulty of finding room for the 
five porches. But tliero might have been some artificially 
constructed basin in connection with this spring which has 
perished. Grove defends the traditional view of the identity 
of Bethesda with the large reservoir called the JBirket Ztnra, 
within the walls of the city, close by the 8t. Stephen's gate, 
and under the North-East wall of the Hanun area. But there 
is not the slightest indication that this dry (base, full of 
weeds and rubbish, ever could have been an intermittent 
spring. So far the greater probability is in favor of Robin- 
son’B conjecture. It is to be hoped that the labors of the Ex¬ 
ploration Society will before long settle this disputed point. 
-P. S.] 

• [Meyer (p. 220) writes RTOR. The word does not occur 

T - “ 

in the 0. T., but "I&K does, Num. xxl. 16, “at the effusion 


• [The recent excavations of the Palestine Exploration So¬ 
ciety have not yet established such a connection, but ’make 
it very probable. In Oct. 1867 they discovered a sloping 
rock-cut passage above the Fountain of the Virgin leading N. 
K. by B. 8 ft. wide and from 10 to 12 ft. deep. 8ee the ac¬ 
count of Lieut. Warren at a meeting of the Society held at 
London, June 11,1868. in the Reports of tile Society, and the 
maps published with them.—P.8.) 

f [Porter, Handbook of Syria and Palestine, I.p.140, like¬ 
wise doubts Robinson’s theory, and supposes that the Foun¬ 
tain of the Virgin is identical with the King's Pool men¬ 
tioned by Nehemiab ii. 14,15, and called by Josephus Solo¬ 
mon’s Reservoir, situated between the Fountain of Siloam 
And the Southern side of the Temple. Robinson suggests the 
Identity of the Fountain of the Virgin with the King's Pool 


of the brooks.**—P. 8.) 

f [To these must be added the testimony of Cod. Sinaiticns, 
which reads thus: 

(ver. 3) r«va<rSfrovvTwv 
tv^Amv 

(ver. 6) itvScnoatdpiirof. 

The chasm here does not indicate an omission, but probably 
the co-ordination of rv^Awe, xm^iv and £ijp*av, as specifica¬ 
tions of the various classes of disease implied in the general 
term tmv a.o9svovvrtav. —P. S.) 

J \D<t baptismo, ch. 5, ed. (Eliler, vol. I., p.-615: “Piocinam 
Bethsaidam, angdus interveniens commovebat: oboervabant 
I qui vaktudinem querebantur. Xam si quit prsnencrat de- 
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(b) The insertion could not well be accounted 
for, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bruckner,* Lachmann, 
[Reuss, Lange, Hengstenberg]. 

8. The close of Ter. 8, index* — Kivqaiv , is ge¬ 
nuine, ver. 4, a later addition. This is favored 
by (a) the omission in D., where the close of Ter. 
3 remains; (b) the consideration that without 
this passage Ter. 7 would be unintelligible. 
Ewald, Tholuck, [Godet]. 

4. The close of Ter. 8 is spurious, ver. 4 is ge¬ 
nuine ; being more strongly supported by A. C.* 
So Hofmann. 

It is of great weight, (1) that Tertullian 
stands so early a witness for the whole text. Ho 
ought not to be estimated here according to his 
realistic Tiew elsewhere, but as reporting a do¬ 
cument which was sacred to him. f (2) that Ter. 
7 would be in fact unintelligible without Ter. 4. 

(3) that Ter. 4 is more strongly attested than 
the close of Ter. 3, particularly by Codex A. 

(4) that the close of Ter. 3 might haTe been car¬ 
ried away with Ter. 4, when the latter was omit¬ 
ted. (6) that the silence of Origen leaTes us to 
suppose that the Alexandrian school found the 
passage offensive for its realism. 

On the other hand Ter. 4 cannot be sustained 
(a) by Hofmann’s doctrine of angels, which 
makes angels the agents in all second causes, or 
natural phenomena; (b) by Tholuck’s observa- 
tion that John himself would no doubt hare ex¬ 
plained that natural phenomenon, as the Chris¬ 
tian and the general religious popular opinion 
explained it in the second century, especially 
after what the Apocalypse says of the angel of 
the waters and of fire (ch. xvi. 6; xiv. 18). l?he 
Revelation, like the book of Daniel, is a symbo¬ 
lical book. 

The matter is no doubt to be thus explained : 
According to the Jewish popular conception 
there was a personal angel who produced the 
moringof the water. John found the concep¬ 
tion and admitted it in his narratiTe, translating 
in his own mind the personal angel into a sym¬ 
bolical angel, or a distinct divine operation, t. e. t 
in reference to such facts, for in a higher sphero 
he well knew the personal angels. He could 
leave the reader to adjust the passage according 
to ch. i. 61. { 

Ver. 4. Troubled the water. —According to 
Wolcott an Arabian substituted for the angel in 
the fountain of the Virgin “the convolutions of 
a dragon at the bottom.” Tholuck, p. 161. [The 
common legend is that a great dragon lies within 
the intermittent Fountain of the Virgin; when 


ternden Ubtc, queri post lavacrum desinebat ” But Tertullian 
does not give this as a quotation from John, lie may have 
found it as a gloss on the margin of a copy of the Text. 
—P. 8.] 

* [furvterly, but in the last edition of De Wette, BrUckner 
reject* the whole passage.—P. 8.] 

t [But comp, the preceding footnote, p. 182 f.—P. 8.] 

X [Hengstenberg, 1.2D3 ff. defends ver. 4, as being in en¬ 
tire harmony with the Scripture idea of the living God, who 
clothes the lilies, who feeda the birds, who rides in the storm, 
sad tuea winds and flames as messengers (Ps. civ. 4; Uebr. 
L 7). lie refers especially also to the angel of the waters, 
Apoe. xvi. 5, as a parallel to the angel moving the water of 
tetheeda. Bengel says: Circa balnea frequent 6*lov, aliquid 
dninst opts esL Very true, but the Divine power and good- 
new in the healing waters makes itself felt not superostn- 
rally by angels, bat through the laws and agencies of nature, 
sad not exceptionally, but uniformly. I prefer, with Tisch- 
eodorf, Meyer and the best English critics, to omit the whole 
passage.— P. S.j 


he is awake, he stops the water; but when he 
sleeps, it flows. See Robinson, I. p. 842; Por¬ 
ter. I., 140.—P. S.] 

First after the troubling. —The popular re¬ 
ligious idea of the periodical moments of heal¬ 
ing efficacy in the spring. 

Ver. 6. Thirty-eight years [rpi&Kovra 
ical bKTL) Itij ix^v kv Ty ao& ev sip av- 
7ov \.—It is a question whether exw is to be 
referred to the thirty-eight years, or to iv ry ao&. 
[that is, whether the exact expression is, he had 
so many years in his infirmity, = kx^v rpidnovTa 
k. 6. e., or had his infirmity for so many years 
= a<rdevoq £*wv]. The usage of John is in faror 
of the former (Ter. 6; ch. Tiii. 57; xi. 17; comp. 
Liicke, II. p. 25). He had lived thirty-eight 
years in his impotency. [He had been sick 
thirty-eight years—not at Bethesda all that 
time. The long disease makes the cure appear 
all the greater. Hengstenberg allegorizes here 
again, and disoorers in the sick man of Bethesda 
& symbol of the Jewish nation, and in the thirty- 
eight years of his sickness a symbol of the thirty- 
eight years which Israel spent under the bane 
in the wilderness (I. 800 f). So also Wordsworth 
in loe. —P. S.] 

Ver. 6. And knew. —IWv; when He per¬ 
ceived. We cannot venture to assert, with 
Meyer, that this does not intend supernatural 
knowledge. A natural medium there might 
have been; the insight into the whole situation 
partook of the supernatural. The indefinite i ro- 
%vv xpfoov also indicates this. [So also Heng¬ 
stenberg, Godet and Alford.—P. S.] 

Deairest thou to be made whole ?-Meyer: 
“ Tho question is asked to excite the attention 
and expectation of the suffering man. Paulus 
falsely: The man had been a malicious beggar, 
who represented himself as sick; wherefore 
Jesus asked him with reproving emphasis, De- 
sirest thou to be made whole? Art thou in ear¬ 
nest? Similarly Ammon; whereas Lange takes 
him only for a man of faint will, whose slumber¬ 
ing energy of will Christ here aroused again (?);. 
of which the text gives as little sign, as that the 
question was intended for the whole people of 
whom this invalid was a type (Luthardt).” But 
the following points are clearly implied in the 
narrative, as Meyer himself must admit: (1) that 
in this miracle of healing alone an unasked offer 
occurs, though in ch. ix. there is an unasked heal- 
ing (yet every honest beggar virtually asks the. 
greatest possible alms); (2) that, besides, the 
man always allows himself to be anticipated by 
all others, though he is still able feebly to walk; 
(8) that he complains in a feeble manner with¬ 
out point; (4) that he lets his benefaotor slip 
away, without learning his name, or even eagerly 
asking it, and then, against the Jews, appeals 
only to the command of Jesus; (5) that he re¬ 
ceives from Jesus in the tempi* a warning, 
which implied a fickle character; (6) that imme¬ 
diately after his recognition of Jesus he goes to 
the Jews and gives the name of his miraculous 
healer, though he must have observed their evil 
designs. All this is in the text. Yet malevo¬ 
lence properly so called cannot be asserted. HU 
continuance at the pool of Bethesda leads us to 
recognize in his indolence a spark of spiritual 
patience; in his helpless and forlorn condition 
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he appears a very peculiar object of sympathy; 
his visiting the temple seems to bespeak a sense 
of gratitude; even in his giving of the name of 
Jesus a mistaken obedience may have had a 
share; but exegesis cannot make him a valiant 
confessor. [The question of Jesus, addressed to 
the cripple’s desire for health, was a proof of 
sympathy with his sufferings, and kindled a spark 
of hope when on the brink of despair, and thus 
naturally prepared the way for his cure.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. Another goeth down before me. 

_Meyer: “The brief motion must be conceived 

as limited to a particular point of the pool, so that 
only one at a time can receive the benefit.” But 
there is nothing of this in the text; and motion 
in a pool cannot possibly be confined to a parti¬ 
cular point. Rather might the stairs have been 
constructed on the presumption that only one 
bather would receive healing. In ver. 4 Meyer, 
without warrant, sees the apocryphal expression 
of a superstitious popular opinion. [Alford: ] 
“ The man’s answer implies the popular belief, 
which the spurious but useful insertion in vers. 
8, 4 expresses.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 8. Rise, take up thy bed*and walk. 
—Three words of power in one wonderful work, 
or even three thunder strokes of the might of the 
divine healing will, which awaken at once the 
faint will and the worn-out energy of the de¬ 
ceased man. The words of healing addressed to 
the paralytic in Matth. ix., are similar indeed, 
in Mark (ch. ii.) the very same, yet they have 
here a different import; they are intended to 
give threefold vividness to the outward visibility 
of the power of Jesus in proof of His invisible 
work of grace on the heart of the sufferer. Tho 
criticism of Strauss and Weisse, which can make 
of this story a legendary exaggeration of the heal¬ 
ing of that paralytic, shows more than mere in¬ 
difference to place, time, and circumstances, and 
all connected with them; it confounds a true he¬ 
roic faith with the most weak-minded inclina¬ 
tion to faith, and a man who causes his friends 
to break through the roof with a man, who can 
find no one even to put him into the water. Cri¬ 
tical opinions of this sort themselves lie like 
blind, lame, and withered about tho pool of Be- 
thesda. [Against Baur and Hilgcnfeld see 
Meyer, p. ‘221 f.] - 

Ver. 9. And on that day was tho Sab¬ 
bath. —A twofold scruple might arise, one 
against the healing, another against the carry¬ 
ing. In reference to the healing, the principle 
universally prevailed: “All danger or procr¬ 
eation of life removes the Sabbath restrictions” 
(Omne dubium vita pcllit Sabbalum); though this 
principle was so encumbered with casuistic dis¬ 
tinctions and exceptions that in most cases it 
was not possible for the laity duly to distinguish 
the lawful and the unlawful, the forbidden and 
the allowed (Lucke, ii., p. 29). So too the carry¬ 
ing of articles on the Sabbath is, according to 
the Talmud, not indeed absolutely forbidden, 
but was at most allowed only under many re¬ 
strictions ; for one thing it could not be done on 
the open street (see Tholuck). 

Ver. 10. The Jews. —[Not the people, but 

* [Kpa/30arov, Lat. grabbatus , used only by late writers, is 
a mall couch, a mat or rug, or a cloak, which might easily 
he carried about.—P. 8.] 


those in authority who misrepresented the people 
in their rejection of Christ]. In such cases the 
matter goes quickly through fanatics, informers, 
and subordinates to the chiefs. Here the hier¬ 
archical chiefs already seem to speak ; accord¬ 
ing to Meyer and Tholuck, the Sanhedrists. Yet 
it is possible that the matter only gradually 
reached them. At first they attack only the man 
himself for his carrying, which was the most 
palpable. 

Ver. 11. He that made me whole. —Be¬ 
yond the word Ueivoc. no trace again of indivi¬ 
dual energy appears in the answer, nothing but 
historical statement. Unquestionably the words 
seem to say: One who made me whole, & won¬ 
der-worker, must certainly have had the right to 
heal me. Hence Meyer: They savor of defi¬ 
ance ; Tholuck : The man pats the authority of 
the Wonder-worker as in ch. ix. 80 against theirs. 
But the character of the blind man in ch. ix. is at 
least an entirely different one from this. That man 
makes bold to draw inferences, this one does not, 
and the sentence before us, according to the con¬ 
nection, may be taken as well for an excusing 
of himself by the strange injunction of the strange 
man, as for anything else. At all events this 
man seems not to make head against the Jews. 
It must be remembered, too, that he could not 
otherwise designate Jesus, since he did not know 
His name. 

Ver. 12. Who is the man that? —Not only 
is the contemptuous expression the Man* charac¬ 
teristic, but also the fact that they seem entirely 
to ignore the miraculous healing itself. [They 
do not ask: * Who is he that healed theef 9 but 
they carefully bring out the unfavorable side of 
what had taken place, as malicious persons al¬ 
ways do.—Alford.] 

Ver. 18 f. And he that was healed knew 
not. —Bengel’8 apology: il Grabbato ferendo inten- 
tus et judaica interpellations districtus ,” says less 
than the rest of the verse itself, for Jesns had 
withdrawn himself, f Meyer incorrectly: He 
withdrew “when this collision with the Jews 
arose.” This would be at least a very equivocal 
course, to forsake one who was attacked on His 
account; this Jesus never did. He turned aside 
because a multitude was there, whose demon¬ 
strations He wished to avoid; perhaps the treat¬ 
ment of this invalid also required it. 

Ver. 14. Jesua findeth him in the tern- 
pie.—Chrysostom, Tholuck, Meyer: The healing 
made a religious impression upon him. Yet the 
evangelist seems intentionally to imply that this 
meeting did not immediately follow; he writes 
pera ravra , not //era rovro. J And the address of 
Christ to him does not indicate a man thoroughly 
possessed with gratitude. Sin no more, lest, 
etc. —An unusually earnest injunction upon one 
whom He had healed, notwithstanding He finds 
him in the temple. Hence, too, it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that no more is intended here than merely 

• [Meyer quotes Ast, Lex. Plat. L, p. 178 for this contemp¬ 
tuous use of b dvBpawos. —P. S.] 

f [i$iv€vcrfv, not from iicviio, enatavit, emersit, “ He emerged 
from the waves of the crowd and reappeared in the quiet 
harbor of the Temple,” as Wordsworth fancifully explains, 
but from ckvcuco, turned aside; He spoke the healing words 
and passed on unobserved.—P. 8.J 

J [But the distinction between /avrA ravra and /uteri rovro 
is made doubtful by this very passage and the uniform use of 
/uterd ravra in the Apocalypse. Comp, note on ver. 1.—P. 8.J 
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the general connection of sin with evil (Iren. 
Ado. haer., V. 15; Bucer, Calov, Neander). This 
interpretation on the contrary, is no doubt a false 
application of John ix. 3. Here a special con¬ 
nection between a particular kind of sin and the 
particular disease must have existed, according 
to Chrysostom, Bullinger, Meyer, and others. 
Neither the special sin nor the special disease is 
known; which magnifies the penetrating know¬ 
ledge of the Lord.* But a sin which produced 
disease thirty-eight years before, may be desig¬ 
nated in general even in an old man as a sin of 
youth. Xi@st something worse befall thee. 
—Ben gel: “ Qravius quiddam quam infir mitas 38 
annorum” [Trench: The x ei P 0V Tl “gives us 
an awful glimpse of the severity of God’s judg¬ 
ments.’ 1 Comp. Matt. xii. 45.] 

Ver. 15. The man departed. —Strictly: 
Then departed the man; 6avQpuxo<;. Chrysostom 
concludes that it was not ingratitude which 
moved him to this; that he had spoken before 
the Jews not of carrying his bed, but of that 
which they cared least to hear: that Jesus had 
healed him. This apology falls, when we con¬ 
sider his former declaration. There he de¬ 
scribed the unknown man by the words, He that 
made me whole. For this reason he now says 
in giving his information: He that made me 
whole is Jesus. Meyer explains: the motive is 
neither maliee (Schlfeiermacher, Lange [incor¬ 
rect citation; Comp. LehenJesu , II. p. 769], Paulus, 
etc.), nor gratitude wishing to get Jesus acknow¬ 
ledged among the Jews (Cyril, Chrysostom), nor 
obedience to the rulers (Bengel, Liicke, De 
Wette, Luthardt), but his authority (Jesus) is to 
hhn forthwith higher than thatof the Sanhe&rists, 
and he braves them with it. (Thus this man 
would be a hero, while Nicodemus is supposed 
to be hampered.) According to Tholuck the man 
is somewaat stupid and without suspicion of the 
rulers. Probably he added to weakness of 
heart and ignorance a fear of the Jews, in which 
he sought to shield himself from their reproach 
without perceiving that he might be prejudicing. 
It is worthy of notice, that they probably let his 
cose drop, while the blind man in chap. ix. they 
in the end excommunicate; that here in fact 
they even base upon the statement of this man a 
process against Jesus. 

Ver. 16. For this cause the Jews perse, 
ented Jesus. —What follows evidently refers to 
a trial (Lnmpe, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel; against 
Meyer [and Alford]; comp. Luke xxi. 12, dtuneiv 
used of judicial process), though the terms are 
so chosen as^tt the same time to express the con¬ 
tinuance of the persecutions after the failure of 
the process. Probably Jesus was arraigned be¬ 
fore the little SanhedriA. Winer: “There were 
smaller colleges of this name (Sanhedrin, the 
little Sanhedrin), consisting of twenty-three 
counsellors (according to Sanhedrin , 1, 6) in every 
Palestinean city which numbered more than one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants; in Jerusalem 
even two ( Sanhedr . 11, 2).” But of these, as 
also of the courts of three, to which the cog¬ 
nisance and punishment of lighter offences per¬ 
tained, Josephus knows nothing; whereas he 

• [This is as striking an instance of tlie penetrating look 
of oar Lord Into the inner recesses of man's heart, as His 
knowledge of the history of the Samaritan woman.—P. S.J 


mentions a court of seven (Antiq. iv. 8, 14) in 
the provincial cities, which always had among 
its members two from the tribe of Levi (Matt, 
v. 21; x. 17). The variations in the form of 
the little Sanhedrin amount, however, to nothing; 
enough that it existed. 

Because lie did* these things; ravra .— 
They craftily combine the two charges: (1) the 
healing of the invalid on the Sabbath, and (2) 
the commanding him to oarry his bed, in the 
single indictment for breaking the Sabbath in 
various ways: thu9 covering the main fact that 
He had wrought a miracle. Concerning the re¬ 
striction of healing by the Sabbath regulations 
of the Pharisees, see above on ver. 9. 

[On the Sabbath, iv <ra/3 ( 3dr^.—This was 
the cause of offence and brings out, in connec¬ 
tion with ver. 17, the difference between the 
then prevailing Jewish and the Christian idea 
of Sabbath observance. The former is negative 
and slavish, the latter positive and free. The 
Pharisees scrupulously adhered to the letter of 
the fourth commandment as far as it forbid any 
(common) work, and hedged it around with all 
sorts of hair-splitting distinctions and rabbinical 
restrictions, but they violated its spirit which 
demands the posit ive sanctification of the Sabbath 
by doing good. The rest of the Sabbath is not 
the rest of idleness or mere cessation from labor, 
else God Himself who is always at work (ver. 
17), would be a Sabbath-breaker as well as 
Christ. It is rather rest in God, a rest from 
ordinary work in order to a higher nnd holier ac¬ 
tivity for the glory of God and the good of man. We 
must cease from our earthly work, that God may 
do Ills heavenly work in and through us. The 
Sabbath law, like the whole law, is truly ful¬ 
filled by love to God and love to man. Christ 
refutes the false conception of Sabbath rest; as a 
mere cessation from labor, in various ways, now 
by the example of David eating the show-bread, 
now by the example of the priests working in the 
temple, now by the readiness of the Jews to de¬ 
liver an ox out of a pit on the Sabbath. Here 
He takes higher ground and olaims equality with 
the Father who never ceases doing good. God’s 
rest after creation was not a rest of sleep or in¬ 
action, but a rest of joy in the completion of His 
work nnd of benediction of His creatures. “God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” (Gen. 
ii. 3). His strictly creative activity ceased with 
the Hexaemeron, but his world-/?«»rrpmy and 
governing , as well as His redeeming activity con¬ 
tinues without interruption, and this is properly 
His Sabbath, combining the highest action with 
the deepest repose. In the case of man while on 
earth abstinence from the distracting multipli¬ 
city of secular labor and toil is only the neces¬ 
sary condition for attending to his spiritual in¬ 
terests. Acts of worship and acts of charity are 
proper works for the Christian Sabbath, and are 
refreshing rest to body and soul, carrying in 
themselves their own exceeding great reward. 
The eternal Sabbath of God’s people will be un¬ 
broken rest in worship and love, as Augustine 
says, at the close of his Ctvitas Dei: “ There we 
shall rest and see, see and love, love and praise.” 

* [Not had done (E. V.). The imperfect eirotei seems to im¬ 
ply the malignant charge of repeated or habitual Sabbath¬ 
breaking. Comp. Godet ih loc. —P. S.J 
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Christ never violated the fourth or any other com¬ 
mandment of God, in its true divine meaning and 
intent, but fulfilled it by doctrine and example 
(Matt. v. 17). He emancipated us from the 
slavery of the negative, superstitious and hypo¬ 
critical Sabbatarianism of the Pharisees, and set 
us an example of the true positive observance of 
the Sabbath by doing good; the Sabbath being 
made for man (Mark ii. 27), t. for his temporal 
and eternal benefit. This was its purpose when 
God instituted it, together with the marriage re¬ 
lation, in the state of man’s innocence, and this 
Christ has restored, as He restored the marriage 
relation to its original purity. The commenta¬ 
tors pass too slightly over this point, and some 
of them misconstrue Christ’s and Paul’s opposi¬ 
tion to the Jewish Sabbatarianism of that age into 
a violation or abrogation of the fourth command¬ 
ment.* Trench, in his work on Miracles , p. 206 
(Am. ed.), has some good remarks on ver. 16, 
which I shall transfer here: 

“ ‘ The Jews ,’ not here the multitude, but some 
among the spiritual heads of the nation, whom 
it is very noticeable that St. John continually 
characterizes by this name, (i. 19; vii. 1; ix. 
22; xviii. 12, 14;) find fault with the man for 
carrying his bed in obedience to Christ’s com¬ 
mand, their reason being because * the same day ’ 
on which the miracle was accomplished ‘t cas the 
Sabbath ;’ and the carrying of any burden was 
one of the expressly prohibited works of that 
day. Here, indeed, they had apparently an Old 
Testament ground to go upon, and an interpre¬ 
tation of the Mosaic law from the lips of a pro¬ 
phet, to justify their interference, and the of¬ 
fence which they took. But the man’s bearing 
of his bed was not a work by itself; it was mere¬ 
ly the corollary, or indeed the concluding act of 
his healing, that by which he should make proof 
himself, and give testimony to others of its 
reality. It was lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day; it was lawful then to do that which w'as 
immediately involved in and directly followed 
on the healing. And here lay ultimately the 
true controversy between Christ and His adver¬ 
saries, namely, whether it was most lawful to do 
good on that day, or to leave it undone (Luke 
vi. 9). Starting from the unlawfulness of leav¬ 
ing good undone, He asserted that He was its 
true keeper, keeping it as God kept it, with the 
highest beneficent activity, which in His Father’s 
cose, as in Ilid own, was identical with deepest 
rest,—and not, as they accused Him of being, its 
breaker. It was because He Himself had ‘done 
those things’ (see ver. 16), that the Jews perse¬ 
cuted Him, and not for bidding the man to bear 
his bed, which was a mere accident and conse¬ 
quence involved in what He himself had wrought.” 
—P. 8.] 

Ver. 17. My Father worketh until now 
[fwf hprt , “ inde a ereatione sine t ntervallo sab - 

•[So also Re ms, against whom Godet, II., p. 26, justly re¬ 
marks that Christ’s condition os a Jew, and His mission as the 
Jewish Messiah, forbid that He shonld ever, during His 
earthly life, have violated any of the Divine commandments, 
in their proper sense, which it was His sacred dnty strictly 
to fulfll. Ewald, the great oriental scholar, Is perfectly cor¬ 
rect in saying (on John, p. 205), that Christ in ver. 17, mortal¬ 
ly hit the Sabbath laws as they were then understood and car¬ 
ried out, bat not the trne sense of the primitive Sabbath and 
the fourth commandment, which forbid not higher work, but 
only the ordinary work of week days.—P. S.J 


bati” Ben gel], and I work also. —A difficult 
answer. It undoubtedly asserts (1) Christ’s 
exaltation above the Sabbath law, like Mark ii. 
28; (2) the conformity of His working to the law 
of the Sabbath, in other words His fulfilling of 
the Sabbath law, Matt. xii. 12; (8) the relation 
of the working of God to His own working as its 
pattern, ver. 20; (4) His working out from God 
and with God , which makes their charge a charge 
against God Himself, ver. 19. The last idea has 
special emphasis. According to Strauss the sen¬ 
tence is Alexandrian. [Philo of Alexandria, in 
his Treatise on the Allegories of the Sacred Laws, 
chap. vii. says with regard to the institution of 
the Sabbath after creation: “God never ceases 
to work ( TrotCiv 6 ovdiirore iravercu ), but when 

He appears to do so, He is only beginning the 
creation of something else; as being not only 
the Creator, but also the Father of everything 
which exists.”—P. S.] But Alexandrianism ex¬ 
plained only the law of the Sabbath by the eter¬ 
nal working of God. There is a distinction be¬ 
tween the creative work of God at the beginning 
which originates the world, and looks like hu¬ 
man effort, and His subsequent festive working 
in the created world. This way of God, work¬ 
ing on the Sabbath the works of the Spirit, 
works of relief and love, in incessant divine 
agility, as it manifests itself in the objective 
world, must manifest itself also in the Son. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, modern expositors (Grotius, 
Liicke) stop with the idea that human activity 
is allowed on the Sabbath. We substitute: 
Divine activity. 

According to Luthardt the words are uttered 
with reference to the future Sabbath: First the 
working of the Father, then that of the Son, 
then that of the Holy Spirit. A correct idea, 
but not here in place, for according to our text 
the Father and the Son work simultaneously 
and together. Meyer: “The subject is not the 
preserving and governing of the world in gene¬ 
ral, but the continued activity of God for the 
salvation of mankind in spite of His Sabbath 
resting after the crefttion” (Gen. ii. 1-8). But 
this is in fact the work of preserving and gov¬ 
erning, providentia . Olshauseuand Be Wette ex¬ 
plain : the working of God is rest and activity 
together, and so it is in Christ. Meyer on the 
contrary: of rest and contemplation there is not 
a word. The subject, however, is a divine 
working which as such is also repose, combining 
at once activity and festive contemplation. Gro¬ 
tius: It is a relation of imitation. Meyer denies 
this, contrary to ver. 19; it is only th^necessary 
correlation of volition and execution. The 
Father’s having the initiative brings in the ele¬ 
ment of imitation which by no means exhausts 
the idea of co-operation (so as to reduce it to a 
mere working side by side after the same man¬ 
ner, as of one God with another). On Hilgen- 
feld’s discovery of the demiurge, see Meyer [p. 
228 f., 6th ed.]. 

[Godet compares with this ver. Luke ii. 49, 
and justly remarks that it virtually contains the 
whole following discourse. It asserts the mys* 
terious union of Christ with God, which Christ 
had already expressed in His twelfth year to 
His parents. It is rightly understood by the 
Jews (ver. 18), though wrongly construed by 
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them into blasphemy, since they saw in Him a 
mere man. It is at the same time the most 
triumphant refutation of the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking. What a sublime apology this! In 
charging Me, He says to His adversaries, with 
breaking the law of Qod, you charge the Law¬ 
giver, my Father, with breaking His own law: 
for my activity continually and in each moment 
corresponds to His. Owen remarks on this 
verse: “There is not the shadow of a doubt, that 
Jesus did here claim, and intended to claim, ab¬ 
solute equality with the Father. What is here 
most logically inferred, is distinctly stated, John 
L 1; Col. i. 15-17; Heb. i. 2, 8.”—P. S ] 

Ver. 18. The Jews sought the more to 
kill him , etc .—The one complex charge (of Sab¬ 
bath-breaking) now becomes two, and the second 
is the greater. He has ascribed to Himself a 
singular relation to God. By this ne is sup¬ 
posed to have blasphemed God and incurred the 
death of the blasphemer, Lev. xxiv. 16 (Bengel: 
“/d mis ere pro blasphemia habuerunt”). They 
had already hated Him unto death on the first 
charge, but a prosecution for death they could 
not easily under the circumstances make out of 
the Sabbath-breaking, and in their second 
charge their real intention becomes also the 
formal one of finding Him guilty of death. Hence 
nunc amj>liun, to interpret the paXlov [Bengel], 
is more suitable than the magis of Meyer. Am- 
pitas means not only insup er, but also appertius. 
Tholuck incorrectly: the murderous wish still 
remains informata. The matter still depended on 
the inquisition only in so far as the pretended 
blasphemy seemed to be not sufficiently estab¬ 
lished by Christ’s expression: My Father. “The 
name of father, except in the much disputed 
passage. Job xxxiv. 36, and in Ps. lxxxix. 26 
where it i9 descriptive, is not used in the Old 
Testament as a personal name. In the Apocrypha 
the individual use of the word first begins to de¬ 
velop itself, Wisd. xiv. 8; Sir. xxiii. 1, 4. 
Otherwise God is only in the national (theo¬ 
cratic) sense Father of the people, and even in 
the use of the term in this sense there still ap¬ 
pears in the century after Christ a certain re¬ 
serve, etc. Thus this specific calling of God his 
Father (comp. idtog, Rom. viii. 82) must have 
been very striking in his mouth.” Tholuck. 

[The Jews correctly understood 6 irarJjp pov 
(instead of 4pqv) to assert a peculiar and exclusive 
fatherhood (narkpa idtov, patrem proprium) in 
relation to Jesus such as no mere man could claim, 
and a peculiar sonship of Jesus such as raised 
Him above all the children of God and made Him 
equal in essence with God. (Comp, the povoyevijg 
vl6g of John and the iSiog vi6g of Paul, Rom. viii. 
8*2). But regarding Jesus as a mere man, and 
evidently a man in His sound senses, the Jews 
charged Him with blasphemy. This.is inevitable 
from their premises. The only logical alter¬ 
native is: Christ was eilher a blasphemer, or 
equal with God. Comp. x. 83. Alford remarks: 
**The Jews understood His words to mean nothing 
short of peculiar personal Sonship , and thus equali¬ 
ty of nature with God. And that this their un¬ 
derstanding was the right one, the discourse 
testifies. All might in one sense, and the Jews 
did in a closer sense, call God their, or our, 
Father; but they at once said that the individual 


use of ‘MyFather’ by Jesus had a totally dis¬ 
tinct, and in their view a blasphemous meaning: 
this latter especially, because He thus made 
God a participator in His crime of breaking the. 
Sabbath. Thus we obtain from the adversaries 
of the faith a mo3t important statement of one of 
its highest and holiest doctrines.” Augustine 
says (Tract. 17): “ Ecce intelligunt Judsei , quod 
non intelligunt Ariani.” —P. 8.] 

Ver. 19. The Son can do nothing of him¬ 
self, but what he seeth the Father doing,* 
etc .—introduced with Verily, verily; thus open¬ 
ing a new truth. He retracts nothing that He has 
said, but now, that the question of the Messiah 
comes up, plants Himself on general ground, and 
speaks alternately now objectively of the Son 
and the Father, ver. 19-28; ver. 25-29, now sub¬ 
jectively of Himself and the Father, ver. 24; 
ver. 80-47. By this changing of the grammatical 
person , with the perfect identity of the real person , so 
that the objective sentences assert universal Christo- 
logical relations , and the subjective His relation to 
the Jewish rulers ,—by this master stroke of self¬ 
vindication, not noticed by expositors, He sus¬ 
tains His wisdom, without prejudicing in the 
least the steadfastness of His confession, anj. 
He puts their inquisition in the issue utterly to 
shame (or makes it a mandatum de supersedendo). 
Luther: “A beautiful excusatio , making the 
matter worse.” Tholuck: “Jesus strengthens 
that which gave offence.” But the turn, with 
which He does this ought not to be overlooked. 
The time of His unveiled revelation of Himself 
as the Messiah was the time of His death: this 
was not yet come. On the different views of the 
fathers as to the ensuing discussion, whether it 
presents the revelation of the Father to the Son 
in the internal trinitarian aspect, or in the eco¬ 
nomic, see Tholuck, p. 165. Tholuck remarks 
(p. 97): “In the Gospels, as in Paul, the pre¬ 
dicate vide is not to be understood of the Aoyog 
aaapnog, but of the Ivoapnog (Nitzsch, System , 

J 83; Hofmann, Schriftbewds , I., p. 173): yet 
like the Pauline, the Johannean view also re¬ 
gards the Incarnate Word in continuity with the 
Adyog aoaptcog, and hence applies to Him what is 
said of the former.” It is to be observed that the 
opposition between eternity and time is not so 
abstractly carried out in the Scriptures, as in 
scholastic theology. 

Can do nothing, f nothing at all, denotes not 

* [Benzol's remarks on this verse are worth quoting: "aft 
eaurou ov6iy; Hoc gloria est, nan imperfection# .... Hxc 
ex intimo mmu unit at is naturaUs el amorosa cum Ptttre 
profccta sunt. Defend# Deminus, quod feccrat opus in sabba- 
to , FtUris sui txemplo , a quo non discedut. Hie de Spirit* 
Sane to, xvi. 13, ubi etiam simillimum huic loco sequitur anti- 
thelon. At diabolus ex propriis loquitur , viii. 44, tt falsi doc¬ 
toris est in buo nomine venire et ex nvo cards loqui out faccre. 
V. 43.” Godet directs attention to the naivete of the form of 
this sentence as contrasted with its sublimity. Jesus speaks 
of His intimate relation with the infinite Jehovah as of the 
simplest thing in the world. It is the saying of the child of 
twelve years: “I must be about my Father's business,” ele¬ 
vated to the highest key.—P. 8.1 

+[Ow ftvrarat is here a moral, not metaphysical, inability, 
ana such an inability which is absolute unwillingness, and 
hence identical with the highest moral ability. 8o perfect 
freedom is the highest ability to do good, or negatively ex¬ 
pressed, the absolute inability or unwillingness to do wrong, 
hence identical with moral necessity. Christ's assertion, 
therefore, that lie can do nothing independently of the 
Father, far from indicating imperfection, implies the highest 
moral perfection. Godet: “ Tout est moral dans otftc relation. 
Le non-pouvoir dont il s'agit id n'est que le cite nCgatif de 
Vamor JUiaL”—V. 8.] 
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only the dependence of the Son on the Father in 
His working, the negative side of obedience, nor 
only His imitation of •the Father, the formal side 
of obedience, but also His working at the motion 
of the Father. The Father is the limit or the 
law, the Father is the example, and the Father 
is also the motive, the impulse of His action. 
The action of the Son is At every point begotten 
by the action of the Father. The negative side 
of the obedience of Christ consists in His being 
unable *to do anything of Himself; the positive 
Side consists in His seeing. His intuitive percep¬ 
tion of the initiative of the Father (j/.tr-eiv, 
comp. chap. viii. 38, and anoveiv , chap. xvi. 13). 
[Meyer:, “In a<p iavrov we must not find a 
distinction between the human and the divine 
will (Beyschlag), nor an indistinct and one¬ 
sided reference to the human element in Christ 
(Do Wette), but the whole divine-human subject , the 
‘incarnate Logos , with whom there can be no ascitas 
agtndi , no self-determination independent of the 
Father; otherwise He would be exclusively divine 
or exclusively human. Hence there is here no 
contradiction with the Prologue.”—P. S.] 

[In like manner, 6/ioluc , excludes the idea 
of imitation and the analogy of master and ser¬ 
vant, or teacher and pupil; it points to the equal¬ 
ity of the Son with the Father. The Son does the 
same things with the same power and in the same 
manner. He is as the Nicene Creed has it, “ God 
of God,” “very God of very God.”—P. S.j The 
human analogy of the child doing like the father, 
is here only distantly alluded to; the main thing 
is the original priority of the Father even in the 
Trinity, a point which the Greek church rightly 
asserts, but falsely exaggerates. [A priority of 
office and dignity, but not of substance, for this 
is the same in the three Persons of the Trinity. 
—P.S.] 

Ver. 20. For the Father loveth the Son. 

—Not merely th-e ethical foundation of what 
precedes (Meyer), but more than all the sub¬ 
stantial.* The term $i?xlv [which always ex¬ 
presses the affection of love] is more personal or 
individual [and tender] than the more general 
ethical term ayanqv. This tyikeiv with respect to 
the Son not merely proceeds from the eternal 
relation of the Father to the Son, it is tho foun¬ 
dation of this relation itself. 

And it manifests itself in the Father’s showing 
the Son all things .f The showing of the Father an¬ 
swers to the seeing of the Son. It is the absolute 
self-revelation of God in His acting, in its teleolo¬ 
gical working. The Son sees the Father in all 
His works, and sees what He intends by the 
works. And the Father shows Him in all things 
Himself and His works, and therein impels the 
Son to carry out and finish those works in re¬ 
demption and judgment. The seer has momen¬ 
tary visions, shown him by the Lord (Rev. i. 1; 
iv. 1); in Christ the whole view of the world is 
an insight of the working of God, in which 
spiritual intuition and sensible vision are one. 
Christ moves in this living symbolism of the 
infinite, which in its essential elements the 
fourth Gospel opens to us; He hears and under¬ 


pin the note on the preceding verso, however. Meyer (p. 
220) distinctly asserts that tho union of the Son to the Father 
is metaphysical ns well as moral.—P. 8.1 
f [Bengal: Qui (mat, nil ctlat. —P. S.J 


stands all the words of God, He sees and knows 
all the signs of God, and His total view of things 
concentrates itself in the guiding kvrosJj of the 
interior aim and spirit of His life. 

And greater works than these will 
he show him. —[The theme of all that fol¬ 
lows to ver. 30. Comp, here the striking paral¬ 
lel, xiv. 12: “Verily, verily, I say unto you. He 
that believeth in Me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these (yei^ova 
toItojv) shall he do: because I go unto the 
Father.”—P. S.] Tholuck: “Here appears for 
the first time that use of ipya which is peculiar 
to John’s reports of the discourses of Christ. In 
John Christ designates as ipyov , for the fulfil¬ 
ment of which He came, the communication of life 
to the world (chap. iv. 34, xvii. 4); all. actual 
* operations for this object he calls ipya, such as 
I the miracles (chap. x* 82, 88; xv. 24; ix. 4), 

I and His ordinary labors for salvation, as here. 
It is further to be considered that just these Ipya 
here named were proofs of the Messiah, for the 
| doctrine of the Messiah and raiser of the dead, 

' in its external positive shell, the people pos¬ 
sessed.” The greater works of which Christ 
here speaks, lie in the same line with the work 
| which Christ has just performed. The funda¬ 
mental thought is the restoration of a life mor¬ 
tally damaged. The Father restores impotent 
life by healing springs, miraculous remedies, 
angels of health: Thus He is the example to the 
Son. But He* also shows Him to what purpose 
He has now appointed Him Saviour. And with 
the first, the further greater works, the quick- 
enings of the deud, are announced, for He must 
finish His work, ver. 36. 

That ye may marvel.—Faith they might 
withhold, astonishment He will compel, [tva 
expresses not only the result, but the (divine) 
intention.—P. 8.] They suppressed and dissem¬ 
bled the impression which the miracles at the 
pool of Bethcsda had made, and ignored the 
miracle itself. To this His expression refers. 
Ye shall at last break out in astonishment [of 
shame]. Calvin: “ Oblique ingralttudinem per- 
stringit , quod illud lam splendidum virtutis Dei 
specimen contcmserant.” Ye. Meyer: “The [un¬ 
believing] hearers;” Tholuck: “The present 
unbelieving generation, viewed in identity with 
the future, as in chap. vi. 62; MaU. xxiii. 39.” 
Yet the present hearers form the foreground 
(see Matt. xxvi. 64). 

[Godet, II., p. 36, regards vers. 19 and 20 as 
the most remarkable Christological passages in 
the N. T.» and ably defends against Reuse their 
agreement with the ideas of the prologue.— 
P. S.] 

Vers. 21-29. As the Father raiseth up 
the dead, etc. —Ver. 21-23 collect in a unity 
the total quickening working of the Son of God, 
spiritual and bodily , including the spiritual and 
bodily judgment, yet with special reference to 
his historical evangelic working at that time. 
(So also Luthardt and Tholuck). Ver. 24 is the* 
first personal address and practical application. 
Then vers. 25-27 treat of the spiritual quickebing 
and judging of men by the Son. Vers. 28,29 re¬ 
fer to the quickening and judging as completed 
in the body. Finally vers. 31-47 are again per¬ 
sonal address and application. [This view of the 
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passage as progressing from the general to the 
particular, and from the moral or spiritual resur¬ 
rection in this life to the general resurrect ion of 
the body in the life to come, was indicated by 
Augustin (though not consistently), and is held 
(though with various modihcations) by Calvin, 
Lampe, Lucke, Tkoluck, Olsh., De Wette, Meyer, 
llengstenb., Godet, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. S.] 

Various constructions: 

1. Most suppose that in ver. 21-27 the subject 
is only the moral operation of Christ in general; 
in ver. 28 and 29 the real universal raising of the 
dead is added as the consummation. This di¬ 
vision is the prevailing one (Calvin, Jansen, 
Lampe, Lucke, [Meyer], ele.) 

2. Even in ver. 28, 29 the moral resurrection 
alone is to bo understood (the Gnostics, Ecker- 
mann, Ammon, Schweizer, Baumgarten-Crusius 
[Reuss]. 

3. The whole passage, ver. 21-29 is to bo un¬ 
derstood (especially in opposition to thcGnostics) 
of the bodily resurrection, and the judgment in 
the rfriie*je7Wtf(Tertullian, Chrysostom), etc., (Eras¬ 
mus, etc. Schott, Kuinoel, etc .*) 

Against this, go (1) the manifold features of 
an operation already beginning and pre-eminently 
spiritual ( lt ye may marvel,” ver. 20, etc.)*, (2) 
the distinctly different characterizing of tho re¬ 
surrection proper in ver. 27, 28. 

It is a question whether the distinction be¬ 
tween the first and second resurrection, Rev. xx. 
6, 6 (tho disputing of which in Hengstenberg’s 
exposition of the Revelation has great weight, it 
seems, with Tholuck), is also to be found inti¬ 
mated here. Olshausen thought he found the 
intimation of it in ver. 25; but the expression 
and now it, contradicts this. The first resurrec¬ 
tion, however, though it may not be literally ex¬ 
pressed here, is nevertheless here fully implied 
in the gradualness of the resurrection. In other 
words, a resurrection which proceeds by organic 
unfolding from within outward, and from the 
centre of humanity to the circumference, must 
give us to expect a distinction between the first 
fruits of the resurrection and the universal final 
manifestation of the resurrection power, (seo 
1 Cor. xv. 22-24). 

Ver. 21. As the Father raiseth up the 
dead.—It is a question how this is to be under¬ 
stood: whether improperly of quickenings and 
restorations in the general sense (Deut. xxxii. 
39; 1 Sam. ii. 6) according to the earlier books 
of the Old Testament; or of the future work of 
resurrection according to the later books, es¬ 
pecially the Apocrypha (2 Macc. vii.) [Job xiii. 
2; Sap. xvi. 13], or of an omnipresent motion 
of reviving in the whole province of the working 
of the Father in general. Undoubtedly the last 
is meant. Raising up, quickening, bodily and 
spiritual, spiritual and bodily, is a fundamental 

•[So moat of the older expositors, also Beza, Orotius, Ben- 
gel, B&nmlein, Kwald, Owen. Against this view Meyer (p. 

raises six objections, vit. 1) iva vfieis Oav^d^re, ver. 
ZD, which represents the hearers as continuous witnesses; 2) 

*«A« which must be understood ethically; 3) Iva irdvTtf 
rtft-wn, 23, which implies the divine purpose of a continuous 
effect commencing in this world ; 4) it c tow Oavarov which 
cannot be understood of physical death; 5) v v v earn* and 
oi ovcraprec clearly refer to the present spiritual 
quickening; 6) the literal resurrection ver. 23f„ is distin¬ 
guished as something greater and future from the former.— 


tendency of the government of tho Father in na¬ 
ture, history, and theocracy. Hence the tokens 
of His quickening agency in His healing agency, 
of outward quickening through inward and the 
reverse, and the constant development of strong 
and stronger facts, like the teaching by facts in 
the Old Testament, Rom. iv. 17. Meyer: 

Eyetpet ml fan:roiel might be expected in the 
reverse order (as in Eph. ii. 6, 6).” The bodily 
healing itself, however, serves to awaken spirit¬ 
ual life, and in general the first raising up must 
precede the quidkening, iu order to lead to the 
last, most proper raising. Tholuck: “’E yetpeiv 
gives the negative idea of the abolition of death, 
l^o>mroteiv, the positive.” 

Even so the Son quickeneth [CwoffofW]. 
—As the redeeming and judging consummator, 
the finisher of tho work of the Father. Zumroidv 
here involves kyeipetv ; yet the idea of the spirit¬ 
ual quickening, as the decisive one, predomi¬ 
nates. Meyer would have only spiritual awaken¬ 
ing asserted in the ovg Tholuck justly finds 

bodily also; by which again are meant not sim¬ 
ply tho particular raisings of dead persons by 
Jesus. The present tense denotes at the samo 
time tho particular case (that present) and the 
law ( all present). Whom he will. —Calvin: 
Referring to His purpose. Meyer: Referring to 
faith, ver. 24. We refer ovg tie let tathe tribu¬ 
nal of tho Jews which would restrain Him in 
that work. He asks not for your judgment for 
that is no judgment of God; it is not ye that ad¬ 
minister the judgment of the Father, but the 
Son. This explains the connection with what 
follows. [Alford refers whom lie will, not to any 
selection out of mankind, nor to the Jewish preju¬ 
dice that their nation alone should rise from the 
dead, but rightly makes it to mean, that in every 
instance where Hit will it to vivify, the result in¬ 
variably follows. So also Bengel: “ Nunquam 
ejut volunlatem destituit ejfeclus .” Ewald refers 
to God, which is unnatural.—P. S.] 

Ver. 22. For neither* doth the Father 
judge any one. —Explanations of the connec¬ 
tion: 1. In the full power of tho Son to quicken 
whom He will , His power to judge is already 
manifest (LUcke, De Wette, Meyer). 2. Not the 
tiiXeiv, but the ^ooirmelv is corroborated, and 
this by the fact that the Son is Judge. He who 
is the Judge, must also be the quickener (Lut- 
hardt, Tholuck). 3. Assuredly, however, the 
&l?.ei is confirmed, as the unlimited freedom of 
the Son to spread life in the region of death; 
though the connection of the ideas of quickening 
and judging remains to be considered. Those 
who, according to their hierarchical statutes, 
would hinder the Son in His raising and quick¬ 
ening, thereby set themselves up to judge the 
world already, so far as in them lies, and con¬ 
demn it to death. And further their judgment 
against the Son is a sentence of condemnation 
against the world. But only as an unauthorized 


*[Theov&ii generally overlooked by commentators, and 
entirely omitted by the E. V. Meyer explains: For not evm 
the Father judges any man, to whom by universal consent 
judgment belongs; consequently it depends eutirely upon 
the Son, and the ous Gi\ci is all right. Comp, on ovSi vii. 5; 
viii.42; xxl. 25. Alford explains: As the i’ather does not 
Himself, by His own proper act, vivify any, but commits all 
quickening power to the Son : so it is with judgment also.— 
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encroachment .upon the judgment which the 
Father has committed to the Son. That is to 
say, the judgment and the last day are not now 
immediately to follow upon the sin and death of 
the old world, but the universal ministration of 
grace, quickening, and salvation intervenes, and 
unbelief towards the Son alone forms the inner 
judgment, and brings on the last day. K piveiv 
hero is condemnation [pronouncing sentence of 
spiritual death] (chap. iii. 17; v. 24, 27, 29) in 
distinction from twoxoieiv .—The whole judgment, 
not “the whole condemning’* (Meyer), but the 
total work of judging, in which acquitting is in* 
eluded. Committed to the Son. —The new, 
the gospel economy of salvation; the represen¬ 
tation of the Father by the Son—for the glori¬ 
fying of the Father in the Son. 

Ver. 23. That all men may honor the 
Son.*—Teleology of the divine administration. 
The Father manifests Himself in the acts of the 
Son. because He manifests Himself in the being 
of the Son. And the acts of the Son unfold 
themselves in the total works of salvation and 
judgment, to the end that the Son maybe honored 
and glorified as the Father, in order that the 
Father may be glorified in Him. Ho that 
honoreth not the Son, etc .—Spoken most 
especially against the Sanhedrists. 

[Ver. 23 is another argument for the divinity 
of Christ from His own mouth. T ipav does not ne¬ 
cessarily imply acts of worship (npoonvveiv), but 
it expresses the sentiment of religious reverence 
from which worship flows. And as Christ claims 
precisely the same honor (/taduf) as is due to the 
Father, He puts Himself on such a footing of 
equality with Him as implies unity of essence; 
since monotheism is very jealous of the honor of 
Jehovah, as the only being entitled to the wor¬ 
ship of the creature. There can be no two rival 
Gods. The worship of the Son is so far from in¬ 
terfering with the worship of the Father, that 
there can be no true worship of the Father with¬ 
out the worship of the Son. The Fatherhood of 
God is an unreal abstraction without the co-eter- 
nal Sonship of Christ. Comp, with this pas¬ 
sage John xx. 23; Phil. ii. 10.—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. He that heareth my word.— 
Here is the first of the pregnant turns from the 
third person to the first, which we have pointed 
out above. Still more emphatic is the introduc¬ 
tion of Christ’s reference to Himself by the 
Verily , verity. Expositors so entirely overlook 
this turning point of Christ’s description of Him¬ 
self in His discourse that Tholuck here remarks: 
“The view is now directed to the commence¬ 
ment of the quickening process of time, ver. 24 
in abstractor ver. 25 in the historical develop¬ 
ment.” Rather is verse 24 the practical appli¬ 
cation of what precedes, and verse 25 the be¬ 
ginning of the distinction between the period of 
the spiritual resurrection and the epoch of the 
bodily. The hearing of the word of Jesus is put 
in the closest relation to the believing on the 
God that sent Him; the two are distinct, the 
two are one. A man cannot truly hear Him, 

* [ Bengal observe* to rijULuxrt: ** wl libenter, judicium tffur 
gienles prrJlUm.vtl inviti.judicis iram smtientes .” But a 
Ytdunlary homage is meant here, as the following 6 jxif ti nmv 
roe vi6v shows. But those who refuse this honor to the Son, 
will, by their damnation, negatively and reluctantly glorify 
the Son. Comp. Phil. ii. 10,11.—P. 8.J 


without believing in God; believing in God de¬ 
pends upon a man’s hearing Christ. This gives 
the counter statement, John xii. 47. Such an 
one has eternal life. Thus the operation of the 
word of Christ in believers is the act of im¬ 
parting life, of quickening {see 1 Pet. i. 23; 
James i. 18). The result of tnis quickening to 
eternal life is: He comes not into condemnation, 
and that because conversely he has passed from 
the state of a condemned one into life , t. e., from 
internal, essential death into internal, essential 
life.* The death internally accomplished must 
pass through the judgment into death externally 
accomplished, the pains of damnation; the in¬ 
ternally accomplished life transforms the judg¬ 
ment itself to an entrance into life, chap. viii. 
51. But not without effort, not without a tran¬ 
sition does this great change take place. This 
most prodigious effort, bringing to pass the 
greatest work of God, is performed in the most 
silent passive way: Hearing the word of Jesus, 
believing the God in Him and above Him. 

Ver. 25. Verily, verily—an hour ia com¬ 
ing (see chap. iv. 23) —Second change of the 
grammatical person. Objective talk again con¬ 
cerning the Son. At first only concerning the 
spiritual resurrection, vers. 25, 26. The hour 
which is one day to come, already is [ri*v eorrvj* 
In other words, these hoars are in one another, 
coherent, because the things in hand arc eternal. 
The whole resurrection exists in germ in the life 
of Jesus and His quiokening work. The anti¬ 
thesis is, the hour as coming, the apostolic and 
New Testament period till the second advent, 
and the hour as already present, the time of the 
earthly ministry of Jesus. The awakening of 
mankind to new life virtually began with His 
earthly work; it developed itself on the day of 
Pentecost. Reference to the particular instances 
of His bodily raising of the dead, as well as to 
Matt, xxvii. 52 (Olshausen), is not by this cut 
off (against Meyer); for in those signs the 
spiritual awakening power of Christ is manifest; 
but the primary subject is the spiritual awaken¬ 
ing of men, for which the physical not only 
morally , but oven dynamically and organically , 
prepares.—The dead [oI vexpof}, therefore, 
are the spiritually dead (Matt. viii. 22.) 

His voice [r 9? fovyc robviov rov Oeov\. 
—The word of Chriet figuratively represented, 
or rather designated as an awakening call in its 
total effect upon spirit and body together. And 
also Qcjvfj for the sake of the succeeding anti¬ 
thesis. Precise antithesis: oi ve k pol a nob- 
aovrai rye; Qovyc, and oi aicoboavTcc. 
All the dead must hear the word of the Son, but 
unbelievers stop with the hearing of the fuvy 
(see chap. xii. 28; Actsix. 17; comp. chap. xxii. 
9; xxvi. 14). The others, on the contrary, are 
persons who have simply heard, actually heard, 
lie, therefore, who has heard, shall live; for the 
call of Christ is a call of creative life and a sum¬ 
mons to life eternal. Meyer: If the passage be 
referred to bodily resurreotion, the oi aicovoavrrc 
is, on account of the article, utterly inexplicable. 

* [Note the present tense <x«^ has. already, not shall have, 
spiritual lift, and the corresponding perfect u*r afri p^Kt v, 
has passed from the death of unbelief and sin to the life of 
faith and righteousness. Of the unbelievers it is said like* 
wise in the perfect ifiii tcixpirai, he is already judged. Partly 
from Bengel.—P. S.J 
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Oq the attempts to adjust this to that inter¬ 
pretation, see Meyer (p. 232). [Alford also re¬ 
gards oh “they who hare heard it” or “hear 
it” (not axaboavree merely, “ having heard it”), 
as conclusive in favor of spiritual awakening in 
this verse. Godet says that the article divides 
the dead into two classes, those who hear, and 
those who having ears, yet hear not (xii. 40). 
He sees in ver. 25 a reproduction of the thought 
of ver. 24 under a more dramatic and solemn 
form, the images being borrowed from the fu¬ 
ture physical resurrection to paint the spiritual 
resurrection. Christ appears here as the only 
living one in a world of spiritual death and 
desolation. Comp, the magnificent vision of the 
dry bones made alive by the breath of Jehovah, 
Esek. xxxviii.—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. As the Father hath life in him¬ 
self, even so gave he to the Son also to 
have life in himself. —The Son in his incar¬ 
nation, (comp. chap. x. 18), or the Myoe kvoap- 
kot ; but on the ground of His essential nature 
as ?*6yo£ hoapKO$. Tholuck: “ If the emphasis 
lay on & iavrtp, to give prominence to the self¬ 
subsistence of the life, this assertion woald bo 
in contradiction to iduxe; it must therefore be 
assumed that fystv tv kavrip only serves to ex¬ 
press more emphatically in the Johannean idiom 
the idea of possession, as in chap. v. 42; vi. 
63, tic. Comp, the formula ftkvovra ^e/v.” But 
after all the emphasis does evidently lie on the 
repeated tv kavrip, and the thing spoken of is not 
a thing which Christ has in common with Chris¬ 
tians, but a thing which He has in common with 
the Father. Between the primal originalnoss 
which pertains to the Father (to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the oseity or self-subsistence of 
the triune God, which pertains to all three per¬ 
sons), and the permanent possession of life, 
which is communicated to believers, lies yet the 
•great mystery, that Christ is in Himself the 
second personal principle of all life. Euthym. 
Zigabenus: Tzrp/b&u He has an essential, abso¬ 
lute power of regeneration, not only for Himself, 
but also for the life of the world. 

['£ 5 t»at refers to a historical fact, the incar¬ 
nation, and rtp vlcp to the God-Jfan, the Saviour 
of the world. But this communication of life to 
the incarnate Son is itself only the temporal ma¬ 
nifestation of an eternal self-communioation of 
life by the Father to the pre-existent Son; and 
obrug implies an underlying equality of essence. 
To have life in Himself just as the Father has it 
in Himself, and to be an independent source of 
life to others, cannot be %aid of any creature 
or m3re man. We all live and move and have 
our being in God, and are absolutely depend¬ 
ing on Him* The Nicene doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Son by the Father is not a mere 
idea, but a fact, as the eternal subordination of 
the Son to the Father is a fact. Both are acts of 
divine love, the one of the Father to the Son, the 
other of the Son to the Father. By the generation 
the Father gives eternally His own self-existing 
independent life, t. «., His all to the Son, by His 
subordination the Son gives Himself to the 
Father. “ To give all, to return all, this is love. 
God is love. He loves divinely, and is beloved 
divinely.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 27. And gave him authority to exe¬ 


cute judgment, because he is Son of man 

K a l if ovotav 16 dkev a vrtp tcpt a tv it o teiv, 

ti vide av&p&irov tor tv ].—Besides the 
power of life which the Father gave Ilim as Son 
of God, and from which proceeds the activity 
before mentioned, the Father gave Him the 
power of judgment also, because He is Son 
of man. We must note the distinction. And 
since assuredly the ideal judgment has been pre¬ 
sented as a corollary of the saving and quicken¬ 
ing work of Christ, the full power of judging in 
general, and of the solemn final judgment in par¬ 
ticular, is here intended. This last is grounded 
especially in the fact that Christ is Son of man, 
as in particular the vicarious position and work 
of Christ in justification are grounded in the 
same. 

Account must be made of the fact that in this 
passage alone vide avOptiirov stands without the 
article.* Different explanations: 

1. The omission is unimportant, and the ex¬ 
pression means here as elsewhere: the Messiah 
(Lightfoot, Liicke, etc.) Against this is the fact 
that the Son of Man with the article denotes the 
Messiah, and therefore the Son of God, and that 
as such He has been already here introduced. 
Of course the Son of Man is the Son of God in 
an undivided human identity ; but here His be¬ 
ing man is emphasized by itself as a new point. 

2 . Because He is man (Luther, Jansen, etc., 
Meyer). And how is He made Judge on this 
account ? 

(а) Luther, etc., De Wctte [Reuss]: “The 
judgment is to take place with human publicity, 
therefore the Judge must be visible as man.” 

(б) Bucer, etc.: “Ho humbled Himself to be 
made man, therefore as man Ho is glorified.” 

(c) Wetstein, Stier: “Man is to be judged by 
the lowliest, most loving man,” Hcb. ii. 17, 18. 

( d ) Este, Meyer: “Because lie is man, and 
would not have had the authority to judgo, if it 
had not been given to Him ” (merely, therefore, 
to make room for the “given”). 

( e ) Tholuck: “ Because Ho is incarnate Re¬ 
deemer, the judging also is given to Him in this 
redemption itself. 

(f) The idea is no doubt a juridical principle: 
because He is to judge men, therefore He must 
have not only knowledge of man, but also a hu¬ 
man experience. As Son of man, thus embodying 
the ideal of human life, He is the standard of the 
judgment, and virtually the judgment itself; as 
Son of man , He has the whole experience of hu¬ 
manity, sin excepted (which is no pure experi¬ 
ence), and as He, in that He has been tempted, 
is able to succor them that are tempted, lie is 
able also to judge them that are tempted.f 

[By His incarnation Christ has so identified 
Himself with all the interests of humanity, as its 
Head and Saviour, that humanity belongs to Him: 
it is for Him to redeem, to save, to make alive, 
to judge, to condemn. The final resurrection 
and judgment are only the completion of the pro- 

*[6 viov rou av9(Mvov in the Sjrnoptist* and John i.52; ill. 
13 fV; vi. 27, 53, 62; vii.28, tic .; mbs auQpbjvov only here, and 
with oftotop, Apoc. 1. 13; xiv. 14, in allusion to Dan. vii. 13. 
Comp, the Bxcursus on this designation of Christ, p. 98 f. 
—P. S.] 

fThe false construction, which connects the words with 
what follows: Because He is man, marvel not, etc. (Peshito, 
Chrysostom, Paulus, and others), need only l>e mentioned. 
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cess commenced in His becoming man for us, 
and for our salvation. Alford explains : Man is 
to be judged by Man,—by that Man whom God 
has appointed, wlro is the inclusive Head of hu¬ 
manity, and to whom mankind, and man's world, 
pertain by right of covenant-purchase. Jacobus 
{Notes on John) : This is the kindest arrange¬ 
ment, 1) because as mediator He must have the 
most tender regard for man ; 2 ) because as man 
lie would sympathize with us, os to all our 
temptations; 3) as God-Man He would have a 
fellow-feeling with us as well as with God.—P. S.] 

Vcr. 28. [Marvel not at this. Bongel: 
“'They are great things which He spake all along 
from ver. 21 , and worthy of marvel; but greater 
and more marvellous are the things which follow: 
rovro , this , is to be referred to what goes be¬ 
fore. Jesus knew the feeling of wonder which 
had been just now raised in the mind of the 
Jews.”—P. S.] In which all that are in the 
graves.—[Verses 28 and 29 evidently refer to 
the future general resurrection; hence ndvreg oi 
iv Toig pvyuctotg, and hence also the omission of the 
words, Kai vvv toriv, Christ rises now to the last 
and highest mediatoral act of His igovoia .— 
P. S.]—The expression, in the graves , is to be 
taken strictly , t. c of those who are bodily dead, 
yet not literally : of those only that are buried. It 
is not, however, tho dust of the dead that is in¬ 
tended any more than it is the risen themselves 
(Tholuck), when it is said they shall hear His 
voice, but the souls of the dead on the way to 
resurrection. Their being in tho graves signi¬ 
fies their need of entire reclothing or new em¬ 
bodiment in tho day of the appearance of Christ. 
Tho subject hero is evidently tho general resur¬ 
rection (1 Cor. xv.), which excludes neither the 
first resurrection (Rev. xx.), nor the gradual, 
organic reclothing (2 Cor. v.). The distinguishing 
of those who have done goou and those who have 
done evil, proves that the subject hero cannot 
be the spiritually dead; and to tho Bame effect is 
the expression: that are in tho graves. Comp. 
Isa. xxvi. 19; Ezck. xxxvii. 12; Dan. xii. 2. 

[Shall hear his voice.—1 Thess. iv. 1G: 
“ The Lord Himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voioe of the archangel and 
with the trump of God.” Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 62. 
The same voice, which ye hear this very moment 
for your spiritual resurrection, shall summon 
your dead bodies from the tomb for the final 
resurrection, and I shall award them, according 
to their deeds, eternal life, or eternal woe. Comp, 
the third stanza of the terrific Dies Ires: 

Tuba mirum spur gens sonum , 

Per sepulchre rrgionum, 

Oogel u nines ante thrvnum. 

*• Wondrous sound tho Trumpet flingetb, 

Through earth's sepulchre it ringeth, 

All before tho Throne it bringeth.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 29. They that have done good [lit. 
the good rd ay add and the evil, ra QavXa. 
The article gives the terms an absolute meaning. 
—Comp. Rom. ii. 7; Matth. vii. 21; xxv. 31, sqq. 
also John iii. 20, on the difference between 
ttoifIv applied to good, and tt pdooetv to evil]. At 
the last day righteousness of faith must have 
ripened into righteousness of life, and all will 
have had opportunity to make it their own, 
1 Peter iii. 19; iv. 0 . Unto a resurrection 


of life [eigavdaraatv C<oy f].—1. Meyer: 

“ A resurrection to life locally conceived, i a 
resurrection, the essential result of which is life, 
that is, the life in the kingdom of Messiah.” 2 
Macc. vii. 14 [avdoraoig eig £<jfyv ; Dan. xii. 2]. 
2. Tholuck (after Luthardt): “After the preg¬ 
nant sense in which the promise of the dvdoraotg 
occurs in chap. vi. 40, 44, 64, it seems more cor¬ 
rect to translate: life-resurrection, and damna¬ 
tion-resurrection, indicating that in this act the 
and the Kpioig respectively reach their sum¬ 
mit.” No doubt correct. The one class come 
forth into the resurrection of life, into the final 
perfect manifestation of life; the other, into the 
final perfect manifestation of condemnation. This 
includes the first interpretation in the strongest 
form of expression. That Christ is here stand¬ 
ing before a Jewish tribunal, is indicated by His 
bringing out in ever mightier prominence the 
thought of the divine judgment committed to 
Him. [Unto the resurrection of judgment, 
eig clv 6 a r a a tv Kpiceug .— A resurrection 
from death temporal to death eternal. Who can 
realize the awful idea! The resurrection of the 
wicked is expressly taught Dan. xii. 2; Acts xxiv. 
15 (dvdaratng venpuv, ducatov re Kai ddiKov), and 
implied Matth. x. 28, {in*xyv a up a diroXioai 

iv y civvy); xxv. 34 ff.; Rev. xx. 6 .—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. I can of mine own self do noth¬ 
ing. — Having asserted so great things con¬ 
cerning tho 8 on, Jesus again speaks of Himself 
iu the first person. Thus we have not here 
(and in ver. 31) a new train of thought accord¬ 
ing to John’s mode of connecting ideas (Tho¬ 
luck), but the second turn pf the discourse into 
self-assertion and personal application (other 
misapprehensions of the connection, see in Meyer, 
p. 237.) The portion ver. 30-39 treats of the 
true Messianism, the witnesses to it, and the un¬ 
belief which receives not the testimony. The 
portion verses 41-47 treats of the false Messian-a 
ism, which runs finally into anti-Messianism. 1 
can do nothing, etc. See ver. 19. 

As I hear. —Denoting in the form of sensible 
perception absolute, sensible, spiritual know¬ 
ledge. A hearing, in the sense of perfect moral, 
teleological perception-of the divine will, as pre¬ 
viously a seeing in the sense of perfect intellectual 
perception of things in principle. The words at 
the same time assert the Saviour's knowledge of 
the men’s condemnation of themselves. Be¬ 
cause I seek not mine own will. —Because 
He perpetually sacrifies Himself, He can judge 
the world in execution of the will of His Father, 
who sent Him. The paternity points to His 
origin, tho sending , to His object. 

Ver. 31. If I bear witness of myself, my 
witness is not true. —A man’s testimony in 
his own cause is not received; it must be sup¬ 
ported by the attestation of another : the oath. 
A human tribunal requires at least two wit¬ 
nesses, Nu. xxxv. 80; John viii. 16, 17.* Yet 


•[According to the usual rule of law. CTietub. f. xxiil. 2: 
Testibus de te intis non credunL Christ argues here hypo¬ 
thetically: If My testimony concerning Myself could be in¬ 
dependent and separated from that of the Father, it would be 
false according to the law of testimony. In John viii. 13-16 
the other tide of the same argument is presented: Christ dnrt 
in fact bear witness of Himself; but as He is the Logos of God, 
the organ of the Father, His testimony is the testimony of the 
Father in and through Him, and therefore true. “ Though 1 
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not the number of witnesses, but the nature and 
duality of the witness, is the thing here empha¬ 
sized by the Lord. The attester must be distinct 
from the one attested. This is the human rule. 
In theocratic terms: A prophet without divine 
attestation, or even the Messiah without the 
same, would be a contradiction. “ The precise 
principle is, that the individual does not testify 
to himself, and thus separate himself from the 
universal, but that one testifies for another, and 
then on the highest scale he who is other to the 
Son, the Father, testifies to the 8 on. Chap. viii. 
14 seems to contradict this. But: (1) In the 
law of judicial testimony a person’s testimony 
respecting himself has its place; ( 2 ) particu¬ 
larly in regard to a fact of personal conscious¬ 
ness ; (3) in case of a testimony which has the 
testimony of the Father associated with it. 

Ver. 32. There is another.—The sequel 
shows that this AAAof is the Father. [So 
Cyr., Aug., Beza, Beng., Liicke, ThoL, Gish., 
Luthardt, Hengstenb., Bruckner, Meyer, Godet, 
Alford. It cannot be John the Baptist (Chrys., 
Erasm., Grot., De Wette, Ewald), on account of 
ver. 34, 36, where Christ presents His testimony 
as unnecessary, and assigns it a subordinate 
value as compared with that of the Father. “ The 
reason why our Lord mentions John is not ‘as 
ascending from the lesser witness to the greater,’ 
but purposely to remove the idea that He meant 
him only or principally by these words, and to 
set his testimony in its proper place: then at 
ver. 36 Ho returns again to the d/IXof fiapr. rrepl 
kpov .” (Alford.) I know that, elc. This, 
as Meyer observes, is too strong and solemn for 
the testimony of the Baptist. “ It is the Son’s 
testimony to the Father’s truth,” comp. vii. 28, 
29; Yiii. 26, 65.—P. S.] 

Ver. 33, 34. To sent onto John.—Re¬ 
minding them of the fact which the evangelist 
relates in chap. i. 19. Towards the end of His 
pilgrimage also, Matth. xxi. 25, He again re¬ 
verts to this. At the same time hinting what 
follows farther on. This leads to the more pre¬ 
cise explanation of the words: I receive not 
testimony from man (Ver. 34). That is, 
not: I reject it (Tholuck), or, do not make 
use of it (Beza), or, do not catch at it (De 
Wette), but: I do not need it for Mytelf and 
do not make account of it, as necessary to support 
my public appearance as Messiah.* I expect 
my attestation in a higher testimony, in the 
testimony of the Father. John was a witness 
with whom, as the completer of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, they must from their point of view be 
satisfied ; but Jesus cannot satisfy Himself with 
this testimony; as founder of the New Testament, 
He must have a new and higher. Bat these 
things I say, that ye may be saved.—[Not 
for My benefit, for I do not need this human tes¬ 
timony, having a divine one, which is all suf¬ 
ficient, but for your salvation. Bengel: Veetra 
ree agitur. —P. 8 .] He reminds them of that 
testimony, because for them it was valid, and 

bear witness of Myself, yet My witness is true, for I know 
whence I came. ... Tet if I judge. My judgment is true, 
for I am nfit alone, bnt I and the Father that sent me. 1 ’— 
P.8.1 

*[infifiaveir r. fiaorvpiav, as in iii. 11, 32, to mWre. to ac- 
eat, , bat here as testimony (not in the sense of believing). See 
Meyer, p. 238.—P. S.J 


contempt of it would be an undoing of the old 
covenant, and would bring perdition upon them. 

Ver. 35. He was the lamp burning (or, 
lighted) and shining. [’E*tivof t}v 6 /U>*- 
vo q 6 kg 16 u evo£ Kai f a ivov. “What a glo¬ 
rious phenomenon was he, and how little have you 
appreciated him!” Meyer.] Hetras. John has re- 
tired. He was in prison at the time of the Lord’s 
return to Galilee (chap. iv. 44; Matth. iv. 12), 
and was soon after beheaded (chap. vi. 1; comp. 
Matth. xiv. 13). [So also Stier and Alford.— 

P. 8.] Jesus therefore considered his imprison¬ 
ment as the end of his course. 

The lamp. With the article.* The appointed 
lamp of the advent of the Messiah, burning and 
shining. Interpretations: 1. Bengel: Elijah, 
with reference to Sir. xlviii. 1: “ Then stood up 
Elijah the prophet like afire, and his word burned 
like a lamp.”f 2. Luthardt: The figure of the 
one who carries a light before the coming bride¬ 
groom. The rejoicing just afterwards mentioned, 
which might be probably the performance of a 
wedding danoe in the torch-light, might be deci- • 
sive for this view. But the one who holds the 
torch is not the torch itself. The general figure 
in Luke i. 76 (Meyer) is not quite satisfactory. J 
It must be observed, that the manifestation of 
Jehovah is always preceeded by a token of light 
and fire. The indication of this appears even in 
Genesis, chap. iii. 24; xv. 17. Then the burn¬ 
ing bush becomes the token of the manifestation 
of Jehovah, Ex. iii. 2; afterwards the pillar of 
fire, Ex. xiii. The permanent typical symbol of 
the manifestation of God in Israel was the can¬ 
dle-stick in the temple; its complement being the 
fire upon the altar. In the prophetic vision the 
manifestation of Jehovah is announced and 
marked by a token of light and fire combined 
(Ezek. i. IS); by light and fire the advent of the 
Messiah is heralded and proclaimed, Zech. xiv. 

7; Mai. iii. 2. All those tokens of light and fire 
meet in the Baptist. He is the flame-signal of 
the Messiah, the last Old Testament form of the 
pillar of fire and of the candle-stick in the tem¬ 
ple; therefore the lamp y at once flaming and 
shining. The figure of the lamp (/.t^vof) was cur¬ 
rent (2 Sam. xxi. 17; 2 Peter i. 19; Rev. xxi. 23). 

Burning and shining. Meyer disputes the 
opinion that these words denote two peculiari¬ 
ties of John: fiery zeal and illumination; since 
the two belong together. J And yet the two are 
also to be distinguised. It was the sin of the 

•[Omitted,®* often, in the E. V., which also translates 
light (y«v), instead of lamp, and thus brings this pas¬ 
sage needlessly in conflict with i. 8: owe f)v ixelvoe t6 , aAA’ 

Zva paprvprfcrj] wtp\ tow <#kut6s. John was, indeed, a light,, 
but only in a subordinate sense, a derived light, a light Uakfaf 
not lighting , and hence iv r<J» <#kuti avroO is spoken of in the 
next clause in the sense of the predicate, not the noun.—P. 8.1 

f [Kai aveaTrj *HA»a$ upo^rj)? ok vup, #eai 6 Aoyos axrrov 
«« Aaftv&f cxaicro. Stier and Alford think that this 
passage may be referred to here, and gave rise to a common 
way of speaking of Elijah, as certain Kabbis were called “ the 
candle of the law.”—P. S.1 

4 [Meyer: The article signifies the particular lamp which 
was to appear In John as the forerunner of the Messiah whose 
mission was to teach the people the knowledge of the Mes¬ 
sianic salvation, iovvai yvm ru» derwx'at rep Aa<p avrov, Luke 
i. 76 f. Lange goes deeper, as usual, where he differs from 
Meyer. De Wette takes the article as- meaning “ the lamp 
which was to lead you.’ ”—P. S.1 

{[Meyer* quotes In support, Luke xlt. 85: ot At/gvot xaid- 
ftepoi; Rev. iv. 5; Aapvauto yrvpbf Kaioptyau, but in both % 
cases 4>aiv6pevoi is omitted. According to Alford <t>cuvwv seta* 
forth the derived and transitory nature of John’s lights—P. S J 
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Jews, that they were not warned by the burning 
of John and so made his shining a mere transi¬ 
tory appearance. 

And ye were willing. —’Hi ^ eX^oar e. 
Bringing out the sinful caprice in which they made 
the earnest light a passing festival torch for a 
joyous throng or dance. Respecting the enthusi¬ 
astic concourse on the appearance of the Baptist, 
see Matth. iii. 5. Out of this came, instead of 
the peravota which John preached, an ayaXXiao- 
\drjvm . We might think here of the dancing of 
gnats in the twilight, or a swarm of flies around 
a lamp: but more natural is the thought of a 
joyous danoe approaching with a festive torch. 
Fora while. —npd? &pav belongs accord¬ 
ing to Bengel, to iydeXfoure, according to Meyer, to 
ayaXXia<r$rjv aL ; but the two things are not to be 
separated. To their fickle k&eXetv it belonged to 
make to themselves out of the earnest preacher 
of repentanoe, an entertaining event of the da/. 
In his light. —They made the Xbxvoc itself for 
awhile the light , <j> a c, of which it was to be only 
the harbinger. Comp. Matth. xi. 10. Further¬ 
more they endeavored to find a bright entertain¬ 
ing side to the earnestness of his preaching of 
repentance, and hence at last forsook him, be¬ 
cause he was too earnest for them. 

Vor. 36. Oreater witness. —M ei£o tov 
*1 odvvov, instead of rrjs paprvpiag tov ’lu&wov. 
Constructs compendiaria. For the works 
which the Father hath, etc. —The testimony 
of His miracles is the testimony of His Father 
Himself, because the Father hath given Him the 
works. To finish. —The idea of consummation 
again; description of Christianity. That the 
Father hath sent me.— The end (rd rtXoc) 
points back to the beginning, the hpxfa the send¬ 
ing, which, in its eternity, becomes a perfeot: 
aKtoraXse, chap. iii. 84. 

Ver. 37. And the Father himself. . . . 
hath borne witness of me. —It is a question 
whether a new and different testimony from that 
of the works (ver. 86 ) is here introduced. 1 . 
This it the testimony of the works ( Augustine, 
•Grotitis, Bauer, Neander, 8 tier, tic.). 2. The 
'testimony of God at the baptism of Christ (Chry¬ 
sostom, Bengel, Paulus).* 8 . The witness in 
dhe spirit of the believer, the drawing of the 
Father (De Wette [Alford], Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Tholuck; but wavering). 4. The testimony 
which God has given in His word, in the 8 crip- 
tures of the Old Testament, to His Son (Cyril, 
Nonnus, etc., Bede, Calvin, Lticke, Meyer). Un¬ 
questionably thi§ last interpretation is established 
by the perfect pepapripqKe, as well as by the en¬ 
suing discussion on the Holy Soriptures. Evi¬ 
dently, however, Christ combines the outward 
word with the inward word in the spirit; and 
He means not the abstract letter of the Scripture, 
but the concrete, living Old Testament revelation 
.as a unity of word and spirit (see Tent.. 87, 88 ). 
The third and fourth interpretations, therefore, 
must be combined. This is the direct, strongly 
pronounced testimony of the Father. 

Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape. —Christ denotes 
the soul, the inner life, the truth of the Old 
Testament revelation. This consisted in the 


* [This interpretation is excluded bv the addition, at any 
•time.—P. 80 


hearing of the voices of God, the word of reve¬ 
lation given in vision, and seeing the emblems 
of God, His doga (the Angel of the Lord), by the 
true believers of the ancient covenant, particu¬ 
larly by the prophets. From this life of revela¬ 
tion, i. e., from the spirit and truth of the Old 
Testament, these persons were so alienated that 
Jesus could say to them: Ye have never heard 
even one of His voices tone living tone of His 
voice), never seen a single form of His manifes¬ 
tation (a glimmer of Hislivingrevelation). And 
this He could say to them with perfect assur¬ 
ance, because they did not perceive the voice of 
God even in the word of Christ (comp. Heb. i. 

1 ), because they did not see even the angel of 
the Lord in His incarnation, as He stood before 
their eyes, John xiv. 9. In this reproof it is im¬ 
plied that the process of revelations by visions, 
out of which the Holy Scripture as a document 
proceded, must in some sense repeat itself in the 
inward awakening (hearing) and illumination (see¬ 
ing) of the true reader ( Leben Jetu , III., p. 598). 
Hence also the conjunctive oirre , obre, is followed 
by sal ov. The result of such an awakened 
hearing and enlightened Beeing is the abiding of 
the word, as a new life and vision, in the be¬ 
lieving heart (\6yoc ptvuv b vfiiv). That is, the 
<povfj and the eldog go together in the one effect 
and efficient power of the X6yoc pbuv. 

Different interpretations: 1. The voice at the 
baptism (Chrysostom, Lampe, Bengel; Lucke on 
the contrary: We should then expect rijv ^uwfrv). 
2. Jesus concedes in His words some objection 
which the Jews would have made (Euthymius 
Zigab., Kuinoel, Paulus; a characteristically 
rabbinical interpretation). Similarly Baumgar¬ 
ten-Crusius: “ Never before has this direct ex¬ 
hibition of God been made, as it now is.” 3. 
Cyril, Theophylact: Jesus denies to them all 
direct apprehension of the Old Testament reve¬ 
lations (Lticke: “ then Jesus must have spoken 
of their fathers”). 4. A reproof that they had 
no eye nor ear for the direct testimonies of God 
in His—the Messiah’s—appearance and work 
(LUcke). But this oomes in the succeeding 
aemonstrative words: For whom He hath sent, 
Him ye believe not. 6 . A metaphorical inter¬ 
pretation (still more definite than in Lucke): 
“ Metaphorlcse tunt locutiones , qmbus in tumma do- 
cere vult, alienot ette promts a Dei notitia Nam 
sicuti vultu et sermons homines se pattfaciunt, ita 
Deut vocem ad nos suam Prophetarum voce emittit, 
et in sacramentis quasi visibilem formam induit, 
unde cognosci pro modulo nostro queat. Verum qvi 
eum in viva sua effigie non agnoscit, satis hoc ipso 
prodit , nullum se numen coUre , nisi quod ipse fabric 
carit (2 Cor. iii. 14).” Calvin. Similarly Lut- 
hardt: “ Qovfj and elSoq are not to be referred to 
particular symbolical revelations in the Old 
Testament, such as Isaiah’s and Jeremiah’s 
hearing the of God, and Ezekiel’s and 
Daniel’s seeing his eldoq in the 8 pirit; but to the 
total revelation recorded in the Old Testament, 
as God’s exhibition Himself.” So Meyer also, 
except that he includes theophanies and visions. 
And to just these, in their symbolical import, the 
whole matter comes. • 

Yer. 88. And ye have not his word 
abiding in you —[#col rdv X6yov a t»ro* 
o v k p i v o v t a tv v p l v. ] AJ ohan* 

nean phrase, 1 John ii. 14. Meyer: ” You lack ^ 
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permanent inward appropriation of His word,”* 
Not the revelation of God in the conscienoe 
(01shausen,+ Frommann), but the living, espe¬ 
cially the Messianio word of God as the seed of 
the knowledge of Christ. For whom he sent 
him ye believe not. —The fact that they did 
not recognize and accept in Christ the perfect 
revelation, the Quid} and elSog, of God, proves 
that they had not understood the intimations of 
this revelation in the Old Testament; that they 
had not the Old Testament living in them; that 
they were deaf and blind to the word of God in 
the Holy Scriptures as a direct testimony to the 
Son (see Isa. vi. 6; Matth. xiii. 14; John xii. 
v 40; Acts xxviii. 26; Rom. xi. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 14). 
The bv axicr. is emphasized by being placed first, 
and made yet more prominent by rovr<p vpelg. 
[Grotius: Quomodo mandata rtgis disced, qui lega¬ 
tion exclud'd . With the messenger of God they 
necessarily also rejected His message.—P. S.] 

Yer. 39. Ye search the Scriptures. — 
Meyer: “ That kpeware is indicative (Cyril, Eras¬ 
mus, Casanbon, Beza, Bengel, and many mod¬ 
erns, including Kuinoel, Liicke, Olshausen, Klee, 
Be Wette, Maier,J etc.), not imperative (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact, Euthymius Zigab., 
Luther, Calvin, etc., Paulus, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Hofmann, Luthardt,§ etc.), is Bhown by the 
context, to which an imperative would be foreign 
matter, particularly out of harmony with the 
correlative Kal ob ditare. Comp, also Lechler in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1854, p. 795.” Comp. 2 
Cor. iii. As the Jews, in their way, searched the 
Scriptures very diligently (see Tholuck, p. 175), 
the sentence, if imperative, must have specified 
and strongly emphasized the right mode of search. 

[Grammatically, kpeware may be imperative : 
search, or indicative: ye search. It is not easy to 
decide between the two interpretations. The 
former has, by Luther’s German Y. and by the A. 
E. Y., become the current interpretation in the 
Protestant, as it was in the old Greek Church, 
and is often (by an a fortiori application to the 
New Testament) popularly used as an argument 
against Romanists. It is favored by the follow¬ 
ing considerations: 1) The position of kpeware 
before rag ypaQdg, which, however, is by no means 
conclusive. 2) The omission of vpeig before 
kpeware, comp, vpelg before the indicative dotceire. 
8 ) The consent of the Greek fathers, with the 
important exception, however, of Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria. 41 The intrinsic improbability that 
Christ should have spoken in any way reproach¬ 
fully of the study of the Scriptures. (Hengsten- 

• [Meyer pats only n comma after ver. 37. John might 
have con tinned: ovre rbv k&yov, elc^ bat by using *a£, and 
connecting the negation with the verb (owe cvcrc) Instead of 
the particle (ovre), he lava greater stress on the new charge 
•gainst the Jews.—P. 8.J 

t[OUhaasen: According to John the word of the eternal 
God speaks or sounds in the mind of every man. Bin has 
diminished^ but not destroyed his susceptibility to trnth. 
Without something analogous in the mind, man cannot per¬ 
ceive the things of God. It is the same as the “ light in 
thee,” Matt vi. 23. Bat Lange’s interpretation (the same as 
Mejer’s) is preferable.—P. S.J 

* [Also Henry, Doddridge, Barnes, Briickner, and Godet. 

—r.S.] 

lithe imperative is also preferred by Maldonatus (R. C.), 
Ccradias a Lap. (R. G.), Grotius, and, among recent commen¬ 
tators, by Stier, Tholuck, Bwaid (p. 218), Hengstenberg (who 
w&rs to Isa. xxxiv. 16), Mumlein, Alford, Wordsworth 
(wavering), Owen, Jacobus.—P. 8.] 


berg discovers a far fetched allusion to Isa. 
xxxiv. 16: “Seek ye out of the book of the 
Lord,” a passage which is omitted in the Sept.)— 
Yet these arguments are in themselves insufficient, 
and must give way, in my judgment, to the one 
consideration that the connection and natural 
sense of the passage as a whole requires the in¬ 
dicative. The Saviour exposes the inconsistency, 
blindness and perverseness of the Jews in search¬ 
ing the letter of the Scriptures, and imagining to 
have eternal life in them, and yet refusing to be¬ 
lieve in Him to whom these very Scriptures bear 
witness, and who alone oan give to them that life 
which they vainly sought in the killing letter 
instead of the vivifying spirit. Thus by their 
unbelief the very book of God which thejr pro¬ 
fessed to honor, became their accuser, and a 
savor of death to them. Had He intended to 
exhort the Jews to search the Scriptures, He would 
not have continued: “ for in them ye think, or, 
imagine to have (v/ielg SoKelre ix etv ) eternal 
life,” hut: “ through them ye have (lx ere ) or 
rather, shall have, shall find, eternal life;” nor 
would He have added: “And they are they which 
testify of Me,” but “/or;” this being the reason 
why they should study the Script ures. He would 
also probably have defined the verb as to the 
spirit and manner of searching the Scriptures; 
for the Jews did search themnicely and diligently, 
although by no means in the best way. The 
more natural interpretation, therefore, is this: 
“ Ye do. (indeed) search the Scriptures (not rbv 
TAyov $eov, but rag ypa<f>dg, the letter of the several 
written books of the Old Testament), for in them 
(not through them, as a mere means to get at the 
living word of God) ye imagine to have eternal life; 
and they are they which testify of Me. And (yet— 
how inconsistent, how preposterous!) ye are not 
willing to come to Me that ye might have (that eter¬ 
nal) life. ’Epewao is the very word which the 
Sanhedrists used of the study of the Scriptures, 
vii. 62, when they told Nicodemus: “Search 
(kpewrpov), and see that no prophet has arisen 
out of Galilee.”* The Pharisees studied the Old 
Testament as they kept the Sabbath, and Christ 
rectified their study by pointing out the Christ 
in the Bible, as He rebuked their Sabbath keep¬ 
ing by doing works of mercy on the Sabbath 
day. They knew the shell of the Bible and 
ignored the kernel within. They searohed 
minutely, pedantically and sqperstitiously the 
letter , but had no sympathy with the indwelling 
soul. They idolized the written book, while they 
resisted the living word contained therein (comp, 
ver. 38). Such bibliol&try led them away from 
Christ, while the true study of Moses and the 
prophets leads to Christ, as the fulfilier of the 
law and the promise. The 0. T. promises life, 
not to the mere reader and searcher, but to the 
doer, of the law: “ Ye shall therefore keep my 
statutes and my judgments: which if a man do, 
he shall live in them ” (Lev. xviii. 6 ). The Rab¬ 
bis said: “ He who acquires the words of the law, 
acquires fot himself eternal life ( Qui acquirit sibi 
verba legis, is acquirit sibi vitam etemam).” The un¬ 
believing Jews search the Old Testament to this 
day in the same spirit and with the same result; 
their minds are blinded, and the vail is upon 

' * [Hence Lnth&rdt is all wrong la ascribing to epevpars 
here a profoundef meaning.—P. S.J 
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their heart (2 Cor. Hi. 14, 16). In like manner 
the New Testament is a sealed, book to thousands 
of its readers and students within the Christian 
church, who either super stitiously, like the Jews, 
or skeptically, like the rationalists, stick to the 
mere outside of the Bible, and ignore or oppose 
the Christ within. Christ is the life and light 
of the whole Bible, its Alpha and Omega, and the 
only key that unlocks its mysteries to the believ¬ 
ing mind. Comp, the remarks on ver. 46.—P. S.] 

For in them ye think ye have. — Thinking , 
or imagining (doKtire) in opposition to believing or 
knowing [and thinking to have in opposition to ac¬ 
tual having; comp. ver. 45, and chap. viii. 64 
vfielc Aiyere], imply in the first instance igno¬ 
rance, but here error also ; therefore a censure 
(contrary to Meyer); for the sense is not: Ye 
think that eternal life is communicated to you 
through the Scriptures, but: Ye think to have 
eternal life in the Scriptures themselves (the 
plural is significant), tit their mere outward letter , 
and to have it as an external possession outside 
of yourselves in their objective existence; thus 
clearly designating that Rabbinisra, which 
for the Word of God made man substitutes the 
Word of God made book (see Sir. xxiv. 23 [ravra 
ndvra plfi?.oc dia&r/Kijz veov v\plarov ]; comp. H. 
Richter: Die evang. und rbm. Kirchenlehre , Bar¬ 
men, 1844, p. 47.)* • 

And they are they [/cal huelvai e\o iv~\. 
— Kai emphatic. [Just they t these very Scriptures 
which ye search. The copula brings out the 
absurdity of coupling contradictory things. Ye 
search the Scriptures whioh testify of Me, and 
ye reject Me ; ye seek life, and ye will not come 
to Me who alone can give you life.—P. S.] 
Which testify of me. —The participle eiatv al 
paprvpovaat means strictly: they are the testi¬ 
fiers of me, i. their proper nature and office is 
to bear witness of me. [The Old Testament was to 
Christ a mirror which reflected His own image.] 

Ver. 40. And ye will not.f —The Scriptures 
point to Christ; but they will not come from the 
Scriptures to Him, that they might have life. 
The attivtoc seems designedly omitted. They 
think they already have the £ 0 /) alwvioc in the 
letter of their Scriptures; but they must come 
to Christ before they can have any life at all. 
Of course the life meant is the alAvioq, but 
here great stress falls on its very conditions and 
incipienoy. Bengel: Propius in Chrisio t quam 
in Scripturis vita habetur. [Ov im¬ 

plies the voluntary character, and hence the 
moral guilt of unbelief, comp. Matth. xxiii. 37.J 


• [Eothe (Studien wndKrUikm ,1860, p. 67) and W eiss (Johan. 
Jjehrbegriy, p. 106), likewise maintain that £o#cctr« implies a 
censure of the excessive B&bbinical over-estimate of tho 
letter of the Bible. This view is strengthened by the em¬ 
phatic vficif, ye on your party and the obvious sense of ftoxeiTc 
in verse 45. I suggest also that l v avreue is significantly 
chosen instead of ot ainStv, as if the written 8criptures were 
the eternal life itself, while they are only the record of life and 
tho witness of Christ. Meyer rejects this interpretation, as 
being inconsistent with the high veneration of Christ for the 
Seriptures; but He is simply protesting (and that in the 
wisest and most guarded manner) against the abuse and 
perversion of the Scriptures, just as He protests against the 
Jewish perversion of the SAbbath. Meyer admits^however, 
that there is an opposition hero to real ex* 11 ' C**vr, which 
Christ could not say of the Jews, as they rejected the Christ 
of the Scriptures.—P. 8.J 

f [Bwald reads this as a question. But It Is stronger as an 
assertion.—P. 8.1 

% [Alford: The words ye are not vriUinyto come, here set 


The end of the discourse uncovers the secret mo¬ 
tive of this unbelief, namely the self-seeking am¬ 
bition of the heart. Reason may be more easily 
convinced of the truth of Christianity than the 
will may be subdued to the obedience of Christ. 
The springs of belief and unbelief are in the 
heart rather than the head. “ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life,” Prov. iv. 28.—P. S.] 

Ver. 41. Glory from men.—Glory. Mere 
honor, especially in John, cannot be intended 
by the word 66^a. It is the 66£a of the Messiah. 
This Christ declares He will not receive, or ap¬ 
propriate, from human sources. The connection 
is: The Father testifies of Me in the Scripture; 

I must leave all to llim, as He glorifies Me; I 
cannot be glorified by the testimony of John in 
his ministry among you. That Jesas intended 
to prevent tfle charge of injured ambition (Lut- 
hardt, Meyer), is hardly to be supposed. 

Ver. 42. But I know you.—['Eyvuxa, 
perfect. Bengel: Cognitos vos habeo; hoc radio 
penetrat corda auditorum. He knew them from 
their past history and from their conduct to¬ 
wards Him.—P. S.] With His sure discern¬ 
ment, that their heart is not directed towards 
God, He cannot and will not expect that His 
dd£a will be prepared for Him by the Sanhedrin, 
or by Judaism in general. The reason why they 
did not know, and honor Him, was that they did 
not love God. Ye have not the love of God 
in you.—They had none of that spirituality 
which is earnestly directed towards God and 
eternal things. 'T/)v ay dir >/v: the love which 
is required by the law, as its sum and substance, 
or even that which is awakened by the promise. 
In you.—’Ev iavroig [in your own hearts]. 
They have this love in their holy Scriptures, 
outside of themselves , in the holy medium of reve¬ 
lation, as they have eternal life outside of them¬ 
selves ;—they themselves are full of worldliness. 

Ver. 43. In my Father's name.—The very 
fact that He is come in the name of H is Father, that 
He has predicated nothing of Himself, that He 
has executed the mission of the Father, done the 
works of the Father, answered to the testimony 
of the Father in the Old Testament, that He has 
even avoided the oft falsified name of Messiah, 
is the reason why they do not receive Him. 

If another shall come in his own name. 
—We might doubt whether the Lord does not 
intend to say: under the assumed name of Mes¬ 
siah in some specifically shaped form. But the 
man coming in his own name is, in any case, a 
false Messiah (Meyer, against Luthardt); for he 
comes, (1) witn no commission from the Father, 
but of nis own ambitious impulse; (2) not with 
the works of the Father, but with self-chosen 
deceptions; (3) not for the glory of the Father, 
but for his own; (4) not in agreement with the 
holy Scriptures, but with a false Messianic idea. 
Meyer: “He will find acceptance, because he 
satisfies the opposite of the love of God, self-love 
(by promise of earthly glory, etc.). A distinct 
prediction of false Messiahs. 8ee Matth. xxiv. 
24. According to Schudt: Judische Merkwurdig - 
keiten , 6, 27, 80 (in Bengel), sixty-four such de- 


forth strikingly tho freedom of the will, on which the unbe¬ 
liever's condemnation rests: see chap. iii. 19.”—P. 8.J 
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ceivers hare been counted since the time of 
Christ.” Since then many new ones hare doubt¬ 
less been added. (See the periodical: Dibre 
JBmeth , Breslau, 1853 and 1854, and the note in 
Heubner, p. 304.) Tholuck, without sufficient 
reason, disputes tne reference of the passage to 
false Messiahs, and refers it only to the false pro¬ 
phets, who came in their own name, and always 
found more followers than the true. Yet all ap¬ 
pealed to a divine commission. Those who 
came in their own name, did so in opposition to 
the true Messiah; and this method is always 
pseudo-Christian and anti-Christian at the same 
time. Meanwhile the false prophets of the an¬ 
cient time were but fore-runners of the pseudo- 
Messianic manifestations of the New Testament 
age; and such future manifestations the Lord 
evidently has in view.* Him ye will receive. 
Affinity of the ungodly mind, more explicitly de¬ 
clared in John xii. 43. 

Ver. 44. Who receive glory one* from 
another. —Not merely honor, but here again 
ddfo, with reference to the specific honor of Mes¬ 
siah : Messianic honors. Messianic dignities are 
both accorded and accepted in a hierarchical 
system from human, sinful motives, ambition, 
favor and the like. And seek not the glory 
that cometh from the only God. —Hero 
evidently the 66$a is the divine pleasure, as con¬ 
ferring honor and glory on the believer; tho 
66$a -dzov of Paul in Horn. iii. 23. From the only 
God, it ap a rov pbvov &eoi>. Orotius, De 
Wette J[E. V., Godet] : From God only; making 
the adjective rather adverbial. Moyer and Tho¬ 
luck [Alford], on the contrary, take pdvog after 
the analogy of John xvii. 8: r 0 pdvog akrjdivbg 
1 Tim. vi. 15: ’0 pdvog Svvdorrjg. It was 
the deepest reproach to Jews, who gloried in tho 
worship of the one God, that they recognized so 
various, and even human, sources of the 66^a, as 
really to be polytheistic in their conduct. Tlieso 
creature lights, in which the lustre is not recog¬ 
nized as radiance from the centre of light and 
honor in the only God, but which are made by 
men of men,—these form a disguised and subtle 
polytheism, a heathenism within a Judaistic 
hierarchical system. 

Ver. 45. Do not think that I shall accuse 
you. —[Christ’s office is not to accuse, but to 
judge.] Referring, no doubt, to tho accusations 
which they brought against Him and the human 
trial upon which they put Him. Before their 
court He has assumed more and more the mien 
of a majestic judge. He has finally represented 
them as contradicting the testimony of God, as 
anti-Christs, pagans. They are disarmed by 
the authority and power of His words, and dis¬ 
charge Him. Now, so far as He is concerned, 
He proposes to discharge them. He will not ac¬ 
cuse them to the Father, butanother, says He, will 
accuse you, even Moses, in whom ye hope 
[r)?.xfjcarr, have set your hope, comp. 2 Cor. 
l. 10]. This is the last, tho mightest stroke.f 

•{Some of the fathers, and recently also Alford, refer tho 
pawage to the anti-Christ who hhall appear in tho latter days, 
2 These. iL 8-12.—P. 8.J 

t [Bengel: “Maxiate aptus ad conelusionem." Godet: u Sa 
parole proud urn forme dramatique et saisiuanU. ... 11 se 
trouvera que celui dont vous me reproche de transgreeser la 
lot, Vmnigncra pour mol, tandis qu' it s'tlevera contre vous, set 
UUstatrs. Quel rcnvcrsanenl de Unties lews notions."— P. 8.J 


That very Moses on whom they set their hope, 
will accuse them, and put .their hope to shame. 
Not exactly the Holy Scriptures (Tholuck), but 
Moses himself, in his spirit, as the representa¬ 
tive of the legal basis of the Holy Scriptures. If 
they rightly searched the Scriptures, they would 
find Christ and only Christ in the Old' Testa¬ 
ment, even in the books of Moses alone; but 
they find Moses in them, and only Moses, only 
law even in the prophets, and on this omni¬ 
present Moses, whose all the Scriptures are iu 
their view (see ver. 47), that is, on the legal 
element of the Holy Scriptures, they placed their 
self-righteous confidence. Through Moses they 
sought to be heirs of the Messianio kingdom; 
Christ Himself was to appear as a second Moses 
(nova lex). But Moses, says He, is the very one 
who will accuse you. Not bo much that the law 
pronounces the curse on those who deal in the 
works of the law, as that Moses, both iu single 
passages (Deut. xviii. 16), and in his whole law, 
especially in the types, wrote of Christ. Bengel: 
Scripsit nusquam non . [Comp, further remarks 
sub. ver. 46.—P. S.] Where and how accuse? 
In all judgments of conscience as well as in all 
the historical judgments of Israel the real Moses, 
the spirit of tho law, accuses them for their un¬ 
belief even unto the end of the world. Not, 
therefore, for unbelief of particular prophecies, 
“as even De Wette thinks, but because the re¬ 
ligious spirit of his law deposes so strong a testi¬ 
mony in favor of Him who, by His whole appear¬ 
ance, proves that He is the fulfilment of it.” Tho¬ 
luck. 

Ver. 46. For if yo believed Moses, ye 
wonld believe m e.—True law-Jews are true 
faith-Jews. The same applies to Christianity. 
[Every true Jew who follows the teachings of tho 
Old Testament revelation, becomes naturally a 
Christian, as was tho case with the apostles and 
primitive disciples, but every bad Jew instinctive¬ 
ly rejects the gospel, because the Old and Now 
Testaments are the revelation of one and the same 
God, tho Old being a preparation for tho New, the 
New the fulfilment of tho Old. “Novum Testa - 
mentum in Vetere latet , Vet us Test, in Novo patet.” 
Tho agreement of Moses and Christ is also tho 
underlying thought of the whole sermon on tho 
Mount; Matthew and John are the disciples of 
one Master.—P. 8 .] 

[For of me he wrote, ire pi ydp epo v—em¬ 
phatically placed first —ktcelvog lypa^ev .— 
Moses wrote of Christ, as tho seed of the woman 
that shall bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii.), 
as the seed of Abraham by whioh all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed (Gen. xii. ff.), as 
the Shiloh unto whom shall be tho gathering of 
tho people (Gen. xlix.), as the Star outof Jacob, 
and the Sceptre that shall rise out of Israel 
(Numb. xxiv. 17), as the great Prophet whom 
God will raise up, and unto whom the Jews 
should hearken (Deut. xviii.). Moreover, the 
moral law of Moses, by rfevealing the holy will 
of God and setting up a standard of human 
righteousness in conformity with that will, 
awakens a knowledge of sin and guilt (Rom. iii. 
20; vii. 7), and thus serves as a school-master 
to briug us to Christ (Gal. iii. 24). Finally, the 
ritual law and all the ceremonies of Mosaic wor¬ 
ship were typical of the Christian dispensation 
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(Col. ii. 17), as the healing serpent in the wilder¬ 
ness pointed to Christ on the cross (Numb. xxi. 
9; John iii. 14). This is a most important testi¬ 
mony, from the unerring mouth of Christ; to the 
Messianic character and aim of the whole 
Mosaic dispensation, and to the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch. Comp. Luke xxiv.44; Rom. 
x. 6.—P. S.T 

Yer. 47. Bat if ye believe not hie writ¬ 
ings, how shall yon believe my words ?— 

Twofold antithesis [Moses and Christ—Moses’ 
writings and Christ's words]. First, as the 
stronger, ekelvov — kfinic. Not as if Moses were 
more credible than Christ. But be is easier for 
beginners, and only through him do men get to 
Christ. This antithesis does not-, as Meyer 
thinks, exclude the second. The Sanhedrists, 
like the Rabbins in general, officially concerned 
themselves simply with the writings; the words 
of Christ they heard only by the way.* They 
had sought to prosecute Him according to the 
Sabbath law of Moses; He declares that they 
are apostates from Moses. But as they postpone 
their judgment, He postpones nis. 

[The discourse ends, as Meyer says, with a 
question “ of hopelessness,” I prefer to say, 
holy sadness. Yet after all there is implied in 
this question a tender appeal of that infinite love 
which would again and again gather the children 
of Jerusalem together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, though they 
would not (Matth. xxiii. 87).—This whole dis¬ 
course is one of the most remarkable in the New 
Testament. Nowhere else does Christ so fully 
explain His relation to His Father. It is not 
metaphysical, but the simple expression of His 
filial consciousness. With the utmost natural¬ 
ness and almost childlike simplicity He utters 
the sublimest truths concerning His official de- 

endence on, and essential oneness with, the 

ather. This relation the Nicene Creed has 
briefly and clearly expressed by calling Christ 
“ Light of Light, God of God, very God of very 
God.” What cag we mortals do but reverently 
listen to these astounding disclosures of the 
mysterious union of the Saviour of the world 
with the infinite God ! And how terrific is the 
force of the argument against the blind and dead 
leaders of the Jews, especially when, at the close, 
He pursues them to their own territory and takes 
away the very foundation from under their feet 
by calling the grand figure of their liberator and 
lawgiver in whom they placed their hope, from the 
grave, and changing their pretended advocate into 
their accuser! The whole discourse is so charac¬ 
teristic, grand, pointed and telling, that the idea 
of an invention is utterly preposterous. Even 
Strauss and Renan dare not deny its essential 
genuineness, though they insist upon its Johan- 
nean coloring. “Leihime” says Renan of the 
Johanncan discourses in general (Fie de JSsus), 
“peut nitre pas sans quelque authenticity; mais 


* f Alford insists on the antithesis of ypannara and fa juara. 
“ Men give greater weight to what is written and published 
than to mere words of mouthand ye in particular give 
greater honor to Moses than Me: if then ye believe not what 
he has written, which comes down to you hallowed by tho 
reverence of ages,—how can you believe the words uttered by 
Me, to whom you are hostile ? But this is not all: Moses 
leads to Christ; if then ye reject the means, how shall ye 
reach the end P. SJ 


l dans Vexicution, la fantaisie de Vartiste se dome 
pleine carriire.” But John first became conformed 
in his mind to Christ before he conformed Christ 
to his mode of thought and speech, so that his 
theology is a faithful reflection of the theology 
of Christ. It would take no less than another 
superhuman Jesus to invent such a Jesus as the 
one exhibited by this plain fisherman of Galilee. 
The historical reality is the only sensible solu¬ 
tion of the problem.—P. 8.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The advancing opposition of the darkness to 
the light of the world, in its most diverse forms. 

2. Christ, the quickening life y is the central 
thought of chapters iv.-vii. In the fourth chap¬ 
ter He presents Himself as the refreshment of 
life, the fountain of peace; in the fifth, as the 
fountain of healing, the healing quickener of 
the sick and the dead, even to resurrection; in 
the sixth, as the sustaining and nourishing bread 
of life; in tbe seventh, as the hidden, mysterious 
spirit-life, whence the fresh fountain-life of the 
spirit flows. After this the idea of light comes 
forward. In the eighth chapter Christ is tho 
preserving, enlightening light, the day of the 
world; in the ninth, the awakening, quickening 
light, the light-star of the world, by which the 
blind receive sight, and thoso who profess to see, 
become blind; in the tenth, the shepherd through 
life to death; in the eleventh, the resurrection 
from death to eternal life; in the twelfth, the 
transfigurer of death into the seed of full and 
glorious life. 

8 . As the fourth chapter presents Christianity 
in contrast with sacred antiquities '(Jacob’s 
well), and with the places and services of tho 
temple in the ancient time, so this fifth chapter 
unfolds it in contrast with ancient miraculous 
localities and curative resorts. 

4. The very first public attendance of Christ 
at a feast had been followed by a hostile demon¬ 
stration of tho Jews; and this second one brings 
them already to the commencement of capital 
process against Him. This contrast of the feasts 
of the Jews and the feasts of Christ runs through 
the whole fourth Gospel; the former preparing 
death for Christ, the latter quickening the world 
with miracles of life. A contrast which reminds 
us of autos-da fe* Maundy Thursday=bulls, and 
Saint Bartholomew nights on the one hand, and 
the true evangelical festivals of the faith on the 
other. 

6 . The man healed at the pool of Bethesda is 
not only parallel, but also in some respects a con¬ 
trast, to the man healed at the pool of Siloam. 
The most important point of contrast is the in¬ 
dolence and sleepiness of the one and the bright¬ 
ness and energy of the other. But just this 
makes the former case the more suitable type of 
the general resurrection. The re-animating 
principle in Christ raises up not only living be¬ 
lievers, but also in the last day the most lifeless 
unbelievers; though a whole age intervene be¬ 
tween the first and the general resurrection. 

6 . The fountain of Bethesda an example of 


* [The inquisitorial “ acts of the fhith,” it will be remem¬ 
bered, were usually celebrated on some church festival.— 
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earthly sources of healing, a symbol of the di¬ 
vine source; the pool and hall of Bethesda an 
example of watering-places, hospitals, etc., a 
symbol of the theocracy; the hall of Bethesda, 
visited by Christ, a representative of the church, 
the dispensary of divine grace in the sinful 
world. 

7. The Sabbath of the Jew9 and the Sabbath of 
Christ. Christ here gives the deepest warrant 
for the higher Sabbath work, in opposition to a 
dead Sabbath rest. God’s creating, and God’s 
working in His creation, are different things. 
And the most important works of God in His 
Sabbath are His festal works of love for the 
restoration of man. So with this festal Sabbath 
work of Christ. The Sabbath of the Christian 
should follow the example. [Comp. Exeg. Notes 
on ver. 16.—P. S.] 

8 . The two accusations brought against Jesus 
before the Jewish court mark the two positive 
fundamental motives of the persecution of Him, 
which come out stronger and stronger in the 
progress of the Gospel history. The first is His 
offending against their statutes, particularly 
their Sabbath laws; the second is His manifesta¬ 
tion of Himself (as Son of God), offending against 
their deistic theology. But we must not over¬ 
look two corresponding negative motives: (1) 
Their anger at His refusal to embrace and yield 
Himself to their chiliasm; (2) their envy at His 
greatness and consideration with the people. 
These different motives may be reduoed to the 
single motive of the offence He gave their hierar¬ 
chical malignity. This offenoe was (1J objec¬ 
tive ; a statutory offence, both (a) ecclesiastical, 
with reference to the Sabbath, and (6) theologi¬ 
cal, with reference to the doctrine of the unity 
of God. The offence was (2) subjective; an 
official offence, in that (a) He does not fall in 
with their ideas, is not a Messiah to suit their 
worldly ambition, and (£) He eclipses them be¬ 
fore the people, rousing their envy. The oppo¬ 
sition may also be expressed in Johannean terms, 
as the hostility of darkness to light (of lie to 
truth), of hatred to love, of death to life. 

9. The self-offence of Christ before the judg¬ 
ment-seat, in respect to its wisdom, which is es¬ 
pecially striking in the interchange of the third 
and first persons, is a master-stroke, eclipsing 
all human rhetoric. In respect to its matter, it 
is the divine depth of the doctrine of the organic 
nature and process of the resurreotion, from its 
origin in Christ, through the awakening and 
quick£iing wrought by Him, to the full regenera¬ 
tion oi the world; the organic difference and 
contrast also between the first resurreotion and 
the second being indicated thereby. In respect 
of its issue or effect, the discourse marks a vic¬ 
tory, after which the Jewish court drops the 
action, but does not abandon it. 

10. The discourse of Christ speaks of the 
Father in His deepest nature and work: as being 
life in and of Himself and giving life; of the 
nature of the Son as corresponding to the es¬ 
sence and operation of the Father; and of this 
in particular, as bringing with it a corresponding 
moral administration. The discourse then exalts 
the economy of the Son as an administration of 
saving quickening (a time of grace), which sus¬ 
pends the old judgment, and presents the new 


judgment of the Son purely as a condemnation 
to be left unquickened by the Son. It presents 
the healing work of Christ as a basis and pres¬ 
age of the awakening of the dead, the spiritual 
awaking as the introduction and beginning of the 
bodily; and it exhibits this last in its double as¬ 
pect of the consummation of life and the con¬ 
summation of damnation. It declares the final 
purpose of the judgment: The glorifying of the 
Son for the glory of the Father. Next it treats 
of the great testimonies which aocredit this mis¬ 
sion of Christ: The testimony of a historical 
office (John); the testimony of the Father in 
miracles, and in the holy Scriptures; and in 
particular the testimony of Moses. Finally it 
holds up the contempt of these witnesses as 
punishing itself by preventing the man, misled 
and obstructed by the false witnesses of hu¬ 
man ambition, from perceiving the witness of 
the Holy Ghost, and so deprives him of all 
witnesses of power and blessing, and plunges 
him through unbelief into condemnation. “ The 
re-awakening of the dead of Israel in the time 
of the Messiah had been predicted by Isaiah 
(xxvi. 19) and Ezekiel (xxxvii.); and thcf general 
resurrection of the righteous and the wicked, by 
Daniel (xii. 2), pointing, in immediate con¬ 
nection, to the Messiah intrusted with the judg¬ 
ment of the world; comp. Ps. ii. 8; cx. 6; Is. 
xlv. 23, 24 ; lxvi. 23, 24; Joel iii. 1; Mai. iii. 2. 
But as the kingdom of God among Israel had to 
begin inwardly, before it could appear in out¬ 
ward glory, so the resurrection of the dead and 
the judgment; he alone who is spiritually quick¬ 
ened has the pledge, and the beginning, of the 
bodily resurrection to life; by faith or by unbe¬ 
lief each one already pronounoes his own sen¬ 
tence, chap. iii. 18. In token of the spiritual 
and the future bodily resurrection, and of the 
unity of the two, Jesus at that time raised dead 
persons to life,” etc . Gerlach. 

11. The quickening work of Christ. He who 
would hinder Him in it, passes judgment, be¬ 
cause he closes the day and the work of grace. 
But Christ does not suffer Himself to be hindered, 
because the Father, with His quickening power, 
gives Him commission to perfect His quickening. 
This judging is the reverse side (the medium) of 
His quickening. In proportion as He cannot 
and does not quicken, condemnation exists; 
either still exists, or exists anew. 

12 . The different witnesses of Christ . If the 
testimony of the Baptist here seems subordinate 
to the testimony of the Scriptures, it is not his 
testimony as such, but only his testimony by 
itself, in distinction from the entire testimony of 
the Old Testament, of which his is the comple¬ 
tion. 

13. Christ, in picturing the Jews thinking 
they have eternal life in their sacred books, 
characterizes ever j false estimate of ecclesiasticism 
or the objective church. The general perversion 
of this spirit is objectivism, a person’s alienating 
his religion from himself, and thinking he has his 
life as an external treasure in ecclesiastical objects 
and means; whether the mere outside, the letter, 
of the holy Scriptures, or the mere elements of 
the sacraments, or the mere offioial processes of 
church discipline. The essence of this objec- 
tivistic churchliness is lifelessness, unspiritual- 
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ness, residing first in the spiritually dead per¬ 
sons, and thence making the objects dead like¬ 
wise. The objectivism of the Jews had a double 
form. They thought they had their life in the 
Scriptures, and in their traditional theology, or 
the traditions of the elders. Christ intimates 
the second point, but gives the prominence to 
the first, because the Scriptures have, besides 
the letter that kills, a spirit that quickens; and 
because this spirit is their true life, in which 
they testify of Christ. The same sort of exalta¬ 
tion of the legal canonical authority of the Bible 
over the living revelation of God in voices and 
visions, and especially in Christ, shows itself in 
various ways even in the Protestant theology. 
The true ground, however, is not the opposite 
extreme of a subjectivism which loosens off from 
the Scriptures, but a subjective spirit of faith 
which inwardly unites itself with the testimony 
of holy Writ. 

14. The crown of the address of Jesus in this 
judicial hearing is the gradually developed idea 
of the essential judgment, in which Moses him¬ 
self, to jWhom Christ's acousers appeal against 
Him, will appear against them as tneir accuser. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

In proportion as Christ, the Light and the Life, 
attracts kindred, susceptible souls, He repels the 
haters of light.—The awaking and the working 1 
of the powers of darkness in Israel against the 
Lord.—Christ’s act of healing in the little Be- 
thesda (house of grace), and llis discourse of the 
great Bethesda of the Father and the Son.—The 
reflection of the legalistic spirit of the Jews in 
the capital action which they brought against 
Christ: 1. They are scandalized by His entrance 
into the emblematical “house of mercy ” with a 
substantial work of mercy (eclipsing the medi¬ 
cinal bubbling and the angel). 2. They charge 
against Him His festal work of charity on the 
Sabbath as a labor deserving of death, and as a 
bad example. 3. On the feast of Purim, the 
feast of the reversed lot (which gave safety to 
the Jews and destruction to the heathen, re¬ 
versing what seemed to be decreed), they made 
a sinner's lot of new life the lot of death for him. 
4. His vindication, appealing to the example of 
his Father, they turn inro a second and a heavier 
accusation. 5. When they cannot condemn Him, 
and are speechless, they turn their nonsuit into 
a reservation to persecute Him the more steadily. 
—On the feast-day, which the people are keep¬ 
ing with merry-making, Christ visits the hospital. 
—The most helpless of all attracts most Christ’s 
attention.—As the hand of justioe touches the 
highest haughtiness, the hand of mercy touches 
the lowest misery.—The sufferer says: “ I have 
no man;” and the Saviour stands by him.—The 
pool of Bethesda a type of favored localities in 
a religious community in which the highest 
miraculous aid has not yet appeared. The 
miraculous aid is (1) enigmatical (an angel 
troubling the water); (2) occasional (at a cer¬ 
tain season); (3) extremely limited (to the one 
who steps in first;) (4) to many unavailable (the 
impotent). — Irresolution and impotence, the 
worst part of any malady (in melancholy, hypo¬ 
chondria, etc.): 1. It is itself disease. 2. It 


aggravates the other disease. 3. It hinders the 
cure. 4. It can make the cure uncertain again 
(“ lest a worse thing come unto thee”).—Christ 
takes even the honest wish of a man of faint 
faith, for faith.—As here Christ’s word of power 
puts an impotent man upon his feet, so in the 
general resurrection it sets the universe upon its 
feet.—The cripple at the pool of Bethesda, com¬ 
pared with the blind man sent to the fountain of 
Siloam, John ix.—“ He that made me whole, 
the same said unto me, Take up thy bed, and 
walk.” The feeblest confesssion, still a confes¬ 
sion.—If it is lawful to be mad* whole, it most 
be lawful to go home with the bed.—The first 
word of Christ to the impotent man in Bethesda, 
and His second word to the healed man in the 
temple. — Christ’s self-defence (see Doctrinal 
Thoughts, No. 9).—“ My Father worketh.” The 
difference between a festal, divine working and 
an unlawful, human laboring.—The working of 
God in the medicinal spring (or well of health) 
an emblem of the saving operation of God in 
general. 1. In its forms: a. The saving operation 
of the Father in the kingdom of nature, b. The 
saving operation of Christ in the kingdom of 
grace. 2. In its stages: a. Christ’s miracnlons 
healing and raising of dead in general, b. The 
spiritual awakening and the organic unfold¬ 
ing of salvation in the New Testament dispensa¬ 
tion. c. The finished work of salvation in the 
general resurrection.—The Lord’s highest justi¬ 
fication made a capital charge against Him.— 
Yer. 19: Christianity the second, the spiritualized 
and glorified creation. 1. Christ the image of 
the Father; 2. His word the spirit of the cre¬ 
ation ; 3. His work the copy of the works of 
the Father.—The Son’s inability to do any thing 
of Himself, a paraphrase of His omnipotence to 
do whatever the Father does. — The Father’s 
speaking and showing to the Son, an out-flowing 
of His love.—The Son’s hearing and doing, 
a proving of His reciprocal love.—The perfect 
harmony of Christ’s moral conduct with His es¬ 
sential nature.—“And He will show Him greater 
works than these.” The works of healing a 
fore-shadowing of the miracle of the resurrec¬ 
tion.—The Son unrestricted in His quickening 
work (“quickeneth whom He will”); or, Christ’s 
ministration of grace amenable to no limita¬ 
tions: 1. To no abridgment of its day. 2. To 
no contraction of its field. 3. To no diminution 
of its wonders.—Every opposition to the saving 
work of Christ a condemnatory judgment, which 
would make (call in, administer) the judgment 
day itself.—The Father has committed juagment 
to the Son; implying: a. Every condemnation 
of the old dispensation, before the Son judged, is 
removed (it is a day of grace), b . The Son’s 
judging is but the oonsequenoe and the reverse 
of His quickening (the manifestation of the self- 
condemnation of unbelievers).—The design of 
the merciful judgeship of Christ: 1. To glorify 
the Son above all (Phil. ii. 6-11). 2. To glorify 
the Father through the Son.—Only as men honor 
Christ as Son, do they honor God as Father.— 
Only in personal homage to Christ does the bright¬ 
ness of the personal divine Being disclose itself 
to man (the personal essenoe is known through 
the essentially personal manifestation).—Verse 
24: “Verily, .verily, eto. The sure way to the 
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highest salvation for all. The way: a. Hear¬ 
ing Christ's word. b. Believing God in His 
sending of Christ. 2. The salvation: a. Having 
everlasting life. b. Coming not into condemna¬ 
tion. e. Being passed from death unto life.— 
The utmost passiveness of submission to God 
through Christ, the highest action.—All in the 
foundation of the Christian life has been already 
done, when any decisive beginning is made in 
the manifestation.—“The hour is coming, and 
now is.” All the future is included in the pres¬ 
ent of Christianity. This is true (1) in the his¬ 
tory of Christ, (2) in the history of the church, 
( 8 ) in the individual Christian.—In one hour of 
the eternal life all hours of the eternal future lie 
in germ. — The spiritual resurrection as the 
ground-work and the genesis of the universal 
resurrection.—All must hear the voice of Christ; 
hut only those who hear aright, shall live.—The 
resurrection of all bodies must follow as by na¬ 
tural necessity from the operations of Christ, but 
the resurrection of hearts depends on voluntary 
faith, which Christ does not force.—Christ the 
dispenser of life, in the special sense, as Son of 
God.—Christ the judge, in the special sense, as 
Son of Man. And yet at once life-giver and 
judge in both relations.—Christ’s power to have 
life in Himself (see above). — “Marvel not” 
(comp. ver. 20); or, the most extraordinary mani¬ 
festations of Christianity yet impend.—“ The 
hour is coming in which all.” It is coming, (1) 
as the hour of the great trumpet which all must 
hear; ( 2 ) as the judgment-day of pure light, in 
which all must appear; (3) as the millennial 
Bummer, which brings everything to maturity,— 
Those who come forth on the day of the resur¬ 
rection: 1. What all have in common (all come 
forth under the operation of Christ’s power; all 
mast hear the voice of His power, follow its call). 
2. How they differ and separate (in their rela¬ 
tions to the operation of the grace and Spirit of 
Christ), a. The result of the manifestation: 
8 ome have done good according to the principles 
of the kingdom of God, havo sealed their faith 
by works of love; the others have done evil, 
have sealed their unbelief in obduracy, b. The 
reward: The two classes come severally to the 
resurrection, the complete development, of the 
Bentence which is in them.—Verse 30: The judg¬ 
ment of Christ, a judgment of the Father also.— 
The witnesses who accredit the Lord: 1 . He does 
not begin with His own testimony (but leaves 
this to follow other testimonies, witnout which 
it could not have its full weight). 2. He does 
not rest upon the official testimony of John, which 
ought to have satisfied the Jews, but could not 
satisfy Him (and so to this day He rests not on 
the official testimony of the church, though to 
men this most suffice for the beginning). 3. But 
He appeals to the testimony of the Father in His 
worlw (miracles of power) and in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures (miracles of prophetic knowledge).—Verse 
82: Christ sure of His divine credentials.—The 
miseonduct of the Jews towards John the Bap¬ 
tist a presage of their misconduct towards the 
Lord: 1. Of John’s solemn mission (preaching 
repentance) they made a pleasant entertainment; 
and, conversely, of the glad tidings of Christ they 
made a tragic offence. 2. They separated John’s 
light from his fire, that they might dance with 


the visionary hope of an outwardly glorious 
Messianic kingdom; aud in Christ they despised 
the light, that they might harden themselves in 
the fire of His love. 3. In the fickleness of their 
enthusiasm they soon gave John over to the 
caprice of Herod; and with the same fickleness 
they delivered the Lord to Pilate.—The miscon¬ 
duct of the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
the age towards the messengers of God.—Christ 
still attested, and more and more attested, by the 
words of Scripture and tokens of life.—Marks 
of dead and false faith: 1. It adheres to the 
means of revelation (Scriptures, tradition, 
church, sacraments, ministry), and has no sense 
for their living origin, the personal God. 2. It 
adheres to the forms of those means, And has no 
heart to receive the personal centre of them, Je¬ 
sus Christ, with His word. 8 . It adheres to the 
particulars of the forms (the letters of the Scrip¬ 
ture), and imagines it has eternal life in them, 
while it is full of antipathy to Christ and the life 
itself. Or: 1. It has a Scripture and tradition 
of revelation, and no quickening power of it in 
the Spirit of the living God. 2. It has holy 
Scriptures, but no holy Scripture, the centre of 
which is the living Christ. 8 . It thinks it has 
eternal life outside of itself in the means of grace, 
while it bears enmity to the life of the spirit in 
Christ, the very life itself.—This dead faith alien¬ 
ates itself more and more (1) from the Father, the 
source of revelation, (2) from the living Christ* 
the word of revelation, (3) from the life of the 
Spirit, the life of revelation.—Men cannot have 
eternal life merely outside of themselves, in ex¬ 
ternal church privileges.—Even the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture should not be exalted, in a legal spirit, above 
the living Christ.—A man’s study of Scripture 
must be vivified by the study of his own heart.— 
Faith, when merely external, may turn itself upon 
any means of revelation: (1) Turn from personal 
life to things, ( 2 ) from the inner life, the spirit, 
to the outer form, (3) from the centre of the life 
to the details of its exhibition. — The moral 
causes of dead faith: 1. Want of sense for the 
divine spiritual glory of Christ, for the purity of 
His life and the revelation of the Father in Him. 
2. Morbid sensitiveness to the false spiritual 
glory (honor) of men. 3. Ambitious desire to 
take part in the mutual glorification of men; or, 
the want of that simplicity which constitute the 
true responsiveness to God through Christ, aris¬ 
ing from the ambition of the heart, which is a 
false responsiveness to the honor of men.—Aver¬ 
sion to God and propensity to deify the world 
and self, the fundamental characteristic of sin 
and of heathenism, and the root of the perversion 
of the (theocratic and ecclesiastical) disposition 
to believe.—The condemnation of the false, le¬ 
galistic faith: 1. It misses salvation in Christ, 
and falls over to false prophets and false Mes¬ 
siahs, and to anti-Christ at last. 2. It loses the 
honor which is from God, and comes to shame 
before the world itself. 8 . It finds its heaviest 
condemnation in the law of the Lord itself, which 
it hypocritically professes to honor.—Unbelief, 
the soul of a dead and empty legalistio faith.— 
The spirit of legalism is much more completely 
condemned and overthrown by its own illegality 
(its lawlessness) than by Christianity.—Before 
the eyes of the world this spirit is put to oonfu- 
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sion by the law, especially by the fundamental 
laws of humanity as laid down by Moses, far in 
advance of the judgment-day.-—Christ in His 
first judicial appearance, and in His last. 

Starks: Nova Bibl. Tub.: The example of 
Christ in attending public worship at every op¬ 
portunity, even though He bad no need of it.— 
Ibid.: What is the world but a hospital, the abode 
of the bodily and spiritually sick?— Zeisics; 
The world a very Bethesda.— Majus : Hospitals, 
asylums for poor and sick are most justly es¬ 
tablished and maintained.— Ibid.: From the wells 
of charity flow many healing waters.—The mov- 
ings of the heavenly water of healing are not 
under our control, yet that we may expect and 
wait for them is itself a mercy.— Zeisius : Look 
into the mirror of this most wretched and patient 
sufferer, thou who art so discontented and im¬ 
patient under sufferings .hardly as many days, 
or even hours, protracted, as this man's infirmity 
was years!— Hedinoer: Patience, the best thing. 
—Tedious infirmities, veritable trials of patience. 
— Quesnel : The more wo are deprived of hu¬ 
man help, the better right we have to hope for 
the help of God.— Majus : Jesus looks graciously 
upon those at whom the proud world casts not 
a glance. Follow His example.—To visit and help 
the sick, a large part of love.—By questions God 
encourages our faith.—Though men cannot or 
will not help, yet God stands by with sure mercy. 
— Nova Bibl Tub.: When Jesus speaks, it is 
done, etc. Ps. xxxiii. 9. — Zeisius: Help comes 
at last— Hedinoer: Hypocrites strain out gnats. 
— Quesnbl: A servant of Christ, upon a noble 
achievement, must not wait for the applause of the 
people, but withdraw himself.— Cab stein: All 
temporal benefits should promote our conver¬ 
sion.— Hedinoeb : If God take one cross off thee, 
be not sure another and greater may not be laid 
upon thee.—We must never take holiday from 
good works.— Canbtein: The honor which the 
children of God have from God their Father, and 
from their sonship, is always an eye-sore to the 
ungodly.—If Jesus, our Head, is all life, we His 
faithful members are perfectly certain also to 
live forever.— Majus: God testifies in us and of 
us by the divine works which He performs in 
and through us.—On ver. 85. Zeisius: Asa 
burning light, while lighting others, consumes 
itself, so Christian teachers should sacrifice them¬ 
selves in the service- of God and their fellow- 
men.—How rarely are light and heat found to¬ 
gether!— Quesnbl: When a light arises in the 
church, it immediately gives forth a brightness 
in whioh people are glad^ but this lasts not 
long.—Ver. 88 : And His word ye have, indeed, 
in books, in schools, and on lips, and outwardly 
bold it high, but have it not abiding in you.— 
Ver. 89: Even from the Old Testament Christ 
may be known.—He who departs from Christ, 
flies before life.—Teachers must seek not their 
own honor, but the salvation of men.—He who 
does not obediently receive the word of God, has 
no love for God.— Majus : It is by no means a 
mark of true dootrine, that it and its teachers 
are eagerly received by the multitude. — Am¬ 
bition not only corrupts the desires, but also as 
it were, bewitches the judgment and sensibili¬ 
ties, so that in religion the man never yields to, 
but always resists, the light and truth.—Am¬ 


bition is with many the cause of their hardening 
themselves against the preaching of the gospel— 
A Christian, after the example of Christ, must not 
accuse the enemies of the truth to God, but pray 
for them.— Quesnbl: Christ the key of the 014 
Testament.—The cavillers are mightily refuted 
on their own ground.—The appeal of the Son of 
God Himself to the written word should quicken in 
us the deepest reverence for the Holy Scriptures. 

Beaune : If God rested as the Jews would have 
men rest on the Sabbath, no sun would rise, no 
flower would bloom. 

Heubneb: Jesus never (as a rule) let a feast 
go by without visiting Jerusalem: (1) To fulfil 
the duty of an Israelite; ( 2 ) to use the oppor¬ 
tunity of preaching the word not only before the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, but before all Israel, 
and before strangers; ( 8 ) to testify the truth 
there to the leaders at a time when He might ap¬ 
pear before them without their venturing to lay 
handB on Him. — Evangelical clergymen also 
should use the high Christian festivals with con¬ 
scientious fidelity, ( 1 ) because it may be ex¬ 
pected that the Spirit of God will then be spe¬ 
cially active; ( 2 ) because souls are then in more 
solemn mood than at other times; (8) because at 
least many will be present then, who at other 
times are not. At such festivals it is disclosed, 
of what manner of spirit a preacher is.*—Be¬ 
thesda, i. e. y asylum, hospital, an emblem of the 
Christian church (primarily an emblem of the 
theocratic church of the law).—Jesus did not 
avoid such sad sights, the retreats of the dis¬ 
eased. In fact lie was the physician.—There is 
a true waiting for divine help : waiting for that 
which God alone can do; but there is also a false 
waiting: waiting for that which we ourselves 
shbuld do, or for the removal of that which 
should .not hinder us at all.—Ver. 4: This and 
the whole passage would be a grand text for ser¬ 
mons at watering places, where it is rarely 
heard.— The angel. Even nature has invisible 

spiritual forces for.her own secret spring. Ail 
proceeds from the spiritual world.—The judg¬ 
ment of a great physician, that a man cannot be 
a thorough theologian unless he also understand 
nature, nor a thorough naturalist unless he be 
also a theologian.—The healing powers in the 
kingdom of nature, emblems of the healing 
powers in the kingdom of grace.— Troubled the 
water. The first operation of the Spirit of God 
upon the soul seems even to be a troubling, dis¬ 
quieting ; all is stirred up in the soul, the bottom 
of the heart is shaken up; but by that very 
means new energies are excited, life is quickened, 
and clearness comes.— Whosoever then first, etc. 
Watch the time!— Wilt thou t Jesus would have 
our earnest will.— Rise ! The word of Jesus has 
power; what He commands. He gives.—True 
and false observance of the Sabbath.—God’s 
working is eternal: He is the living God, He is 
the absolute life, and this life is love. This flows 
forth without interruption forever.—The thought 
of the living God, the highest stimulus to work. 
—Unbelievers will marvel with terror and to 


* [This observation is truly German, and scarcely applicable 
to America where church festivals are little esteemed, while 
the weekly Lord's Day is the more strictly observed. Of late, 
however, the observance of Christmas, Good Friday, and Eas¬ 
ter has made much progress.—P. S.J 
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condemnations, believers with joy and triumph 
in their glory.—Unwillingness in spite of'the 
most pressing invitations is the cause of the 
misery of men.—(Luther:) In more secular call¬ 
ings, positions, and talents, it is less pernicious 
to be proud and ambitious, but in theology to 
be arrogant, haughty, and ambitious, does the 
utmost mischief. 

Bissau: (Brens:) Wilt thou be made whole? 
So the Lord asks us in all our troubles, whether 
we would be delivered.—(Chemnitz:) The Lord 
speaks to the Jews exactly as if I should Bay to 
the Papists: It is not I, but the very fathers 
whose authority you allege in support of your 
superstition, that will accuse you of ungodliness. 
Or as if we should say to the pope: It is not we 
that accuse or condemn thee, but Christ Himself 
whose vicar thou callest thyself, Peter whose suc¬ 
cessor thou claimest to be, Paul whose sword 
thou preiendest to carry; these are they that ac¬ 
cuse thee. (And Mary as surely impeaohes 
mariolatfy, as every true saint the distribution 
of the honor of Christ among the saints.) 

Schlbibrmacher: How could it have been 
that so many reftised to accept the Redeemer ? 
There is unbelief on the one hand, irresolution on 
the other, and the two, in their innermost and 
deepest root, are one aud the same. If man can 
come to a firm resolution to forsake the earthly 
and strive for the heavenly, the eye of the Spirit 
will soon open in him, enabling him to seek and 
to find the true fountain of healing whence eter¬ 
nal life proceeds.—We have life not in ourselves, 
but from Him and through Him. 

[Schatf: Ver. 1. Christ went up to Jerusa¬ 
lem at a feast: 1. Because it was a divine ordi¬ 
nance, and to teach us to attend religious assem¬ 
blies (Heb. x. 25); 2. Because it was an oppor¬ 
tunity for doing good. (From Henby.) —When 
Christ came to Jerusalem, He visited not the pala- 
oes, but the hospitals, for He came to save the sick 
and wounded. (The same.)—Vers. 2-4. Nature 
has provided remedies, men must provide hospi¬ 
tals.—How many are the afflictions in this world, 
how full of complaints, and what a multitude of 
impotent folks! (The same.)—The earth is a 
great Bethesda. (Scott.) —The fathers, and the 
high Anglican, Wordsworth, regard the healing 
pool of Bethesda stirred by an angel, as a figure 
of baptismal water to which all mankind is in¬ 
vited, and whose virtue is never exhausted. But 
Christ healed the cripple simply by His word, 
ver. 8. —Matte sw Henby calls Bethesda a type 
of Christ, who is the fountain opened. — Albert 
Barnes indulges in remarks against the frivolous 
amusements of modern watering places, where 
more than anywhere else men should be grateful 
for the goodness of God.—Ver. 8. Rise, take up 
thy bed and walk. Christ first gives, and then 
commands. He imparts the strength to do His 
wilt Augustine: “ Give what Thou commandest, 
and command what Thou wilt.” (Da quodjubes, 
et jabe quod vis. Conf. x. 29. This sentence was 
especially offensive to Pelagius, as it was directly 
opposed to his view of the inherent moral ability 
of man.)—Ver. 9. The day of rest was chosen by 
Christ as the fittest season for Divine acts of 
mercy. Thus He fulfilled the law and showed 
His oneness with the Father. God rested on that 
day from all His works of creation; but on that 


Day of rest He specially works in doing acts of 
mercy to the souls of His creatures in public 
worship. (Wordsworth.) —Ver 14. Jesus es¬ 
capes from the orowd; but finds us and is found 
by us in the temple. God is seen in solitude. 
(Wordsworth.) — They who are healed from 
sickness should seek the sanctuary of God, and 
give Him thanks for His mercy. (Albert 
Barnes. ) — Sin no more, lest a worse thing , etc. The 
doom of apostates is a worse thing than thirty- 
eight years* lameness. (Henry.) — From the 
healing of the sick at Bethesda we learn 1. What 
misery sin has brought into the world; 2. How 
great is the meroy and compassion of Christ; 8. 
That recovery from sickness shonld impress us 
with the determination to sin no more, lest a 
worse thing happen to ns. (Ryle.) —Ver. 17. 
What would become of the Sabbath unless God 
worked on the Sabbath? (Bengel.) —Christ 
speaks here as God who makes His sun to rise 
and His rain to fall, and clothes the grass of the 
field on the seventh day as well as on the other 
six. (Chrysostom.) —The law of the Sabbath 
is a law of a Being who never rests from doing 
good. (Thbophylact.) —The Jews, understand¬ 
ing the law of the Sabbath in a carnal sense, 
imagined that God was wearied by the labor of 
the creation, and was resting from fatigue. As 
He works always without labor, so Christ. 

( Wordsworth. )—-Jesus did not deny the obliga¬ 
tion of the Sabbath law, but explained its con¬ 
stitution. The solemnities of the Sabbath were 
and are necessary to restore the human spirit, 
distracted by the diversity of earthly affairs, to 
the oneness of the Divine Being, but Christ, who 
ever reposed in this unity, observed a perpetual 
Sabbath, like the Father, and no activity could 
distract Him. ^Olshausen.) —Christ nowhere 
sets aside the obligation of the fourth command¬ 
ment, but places it on the right foundation, and 
shows us that works of necessity and mercy are 
no breach of the commandment. The error and 
danger of the present age is the opposite of the 
Jews. The experience of eighteen centuries 
proves that vital religion cannot flourish without 
the Sabbath. (Ryle.) —Ver. 19. If the Son 
does the same things as the Father, and in the 
same manner, then let the Jew be silenced, the 
Christian believe, the heretic be convinced; the 
Son is equal with the Father. (Augustine.) — 
This is the strongest possible assertion of equa¬ 
lity. If the Son does all that the Father does, 
then like Him, He must be almighty, omniscient, 
all-present and infinite in every perfection; in 
other words, He must be God. (Barnes.) —Ver. 
21-29. That form of Man which was once judged 
will judge all men. He who once stood before the 
judge will sit as Judge of all. He who was once 
falsely condemned as guilty, will justly condemn 
the guilty. Christ will be seen by the good and 
the wicked; God by the good alone. (Augustine.) 
All that are in the graves (ver. 28), whether in 
costly sepulchres or with monuments of marble, 
or in lonely deserts, whether in the cataoombs, 
or in the depths of the sea, whether their bodies 
have been embalmed, or burned to ashes and 
scattered to the winds of heaven, all must appear 
before the Judge “ of tremendous majesty ” for 
a final settlement of the accounts of this earthly 
life.—The immortality of the soul without faith 
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in Christ, is only an immortality of misery.— 
Live always in view of the judgment to come, 
and prepare for it in time. 

“ Quid turn miser tune didurus t 
Quern patmnum rogaturus , 

Q<iunt viz justus sit securus. 

Jtecordare , Jem pie, 

Qu/yl sum tauxa fuse rise; 
jto me per das ilia die /” (From the Dies lrse.) 

Wretched man, what ihall I plead, 

Who for mo will intercede. 

When the righteous mercy need ? 

Itecollect, good Lord, I pray, 

I have caused Thy hitter way; 

Dou't forget me on that Day 1 

[Ver. 88-40. Different modes of searching the 
Scriptures, the one purely critical and heart¬ 
less, mechanical, dwelling on the outside, con¬ 
fined to the letter, excluding the spirit, leading 
away from Christ; the other spiritual, experi¬ 
mental, penetrating to the marrow, leading to 


Christ. The former mode may be either hyper¬ 
orthodox and superstitious, as with the Phari¬ 
sees and Rabbinical Jffws, or rationalistic and 
skeptical, as with the Sadducees and many 
nominally Christian commentators. — The Old 
Testament an unbroken testimony to Christ. So 
He read it, so we ought to read it. —Henry: 
“Christ is the treasure hid in the field of the 
Scriptures, the water in their wells. 1 ’— Alford: 
“The command [?] to the Jews to search the Scrip¬ 
tures, applies even more strongly to Christians; 
who are yet, like them, in danger of idolizing a 
mere written book, believing that in the Bible 
they have eternal life, and missing the personal 
knowledge of Him of whom the Scriptures testi¬ 
fy.”—42; 1 know you, Christ knows men better 
than they know themselves, and than their 
neighbors and friends know them.—Ver. 44. 
Worldly ambition a great hindrance to faith. 
(Henry.) —Ver. 46. Moses leads to Christ, the 
law is a school for the gospel (GaL iii. ^4).—] 


II. 


THE PA8SOVER OP THE JEWS, AND THE MANNA OF THE JEW8. THE PA880VER OF CHRIST, AND CHRIST 
THE MANNA FROM HEAVEN. MIRACLE OF FEBDINO IN TUB WILDERNESS. MIRACLE OF THE FLIGHT 
AND ESCAPE OVER TUB SEA, WHEREIN CHRIST WITHDRAWS HIMSELF FROM THE CHILIA8TI0 
ENTHUSIASM OF EARTHLY-MINDED ADMIRERS, AND HASTENS TO THB HELP OF HI8 DISCIPLES. 
DECISIVE DECLARATION OF CHRIST. OFFENCE OF HIS GALILEAN ADMIRERS AND MANY OF HIS 
DISCIPLES AT HI8 REFUSING TO GIVI THEM BREAD IN THE 8EN8B OF THEIR CHILIASM, AND 
PRESENTING HIMSELF IN HIS SPIRIT WITH HIS FLESH AND BLOOD AS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 

Chapter VI. 1-05. 

(Verc. 1-15, Pericopo for Lrotare Sunday. Parallels: Matth. xiv.; Markvi. 14-60; Luke ix. 7-17; 

John vi. 1-21.) 

1. The Miraculous Feeding. 

1 After these things Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 

2 And a great multitude followed him, because they saw 1 his [the]* miracles which 

3 he did on them that were diseased. And Jesus went up into a [the] mountain, and 

4 there he sat with his disciples. And the passover, a [the] feast [9 iopnf] of the Jews, 

5 was nigh. When Jesus then lifted up his [the] eyes, and saw a great company come 
[coming] unto him, he saith unto Philip, Whence shall [are we to]* we buy bread 

6 that these may eat? And [But] this he said to prove him [proving him, rtetpdtys 

7 auTuvl: for he himself knew what he would do [was going to do]. Philip answered 
him, Two hundred penny-worth [den&ries’-worth] 4 of bread is not sufficient for them, 

8 that every one of them [each one]* may take a little. One of his disciples, Andrew, 

9 Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto him, There is a [one]* lad here, which [who] 

10 hath five barley-loaves, and two^mall fishes: but what are they among so many? 
And [<omit And] T Jesus said, Make the men sit [lie] down. Now there was much 

11 grass in the place. So the men sat [lay] down* iu number about five thousand. 
Aud Jesus [therefore]® took the loaves: and when he had given thanks, he dis¬ 
tributed (to the disciples, and the disciples) 10 to them that were set [were lying] 

12 down; and likewise [in like manner] of the fishes, as much as they would [desired]. 
When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, Gather up the fragments that 

13 remain [over], that nothing [may] be lost. Therefore [So] they gathered them to¬ 
gether, and filled twelve baskets with the [omit the] fragments of the five barley- 
loaves, which remained over and above unto them that had eaten. 
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2. THE MIRACULOUS WITHDRAWAL OVER THE SEA. 

14 Then thosd [the] men, when they had seen [seeing] the miracle [sign] that Jesus 
[he ] 11 did, said. This is of a truth [truly, aXy&ax;] that [the, o] Prophet that should 

15 come [is coming, or, is to come] into the world. When Jesus therefore perceived 
[Jesus therefore, knowing] that they would come and take him by force, to make 
him a king, he departed [withdrew] again 12 into a [the] mountain himself alone. 

16 And [But] when even was now come [when evening came], his disciples went 

17 down unto the sea [or, lake] 1 * and entered into a ship, and went [having entered 
a ship, they were going] over the sea toward Capernaum. And it was now dark 

18 [darkness had now come on], and Jesus was not [yet ] 14 come to them. And the 
sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew [And as a strong wind was blowing, 

19 the sea began to rise]. So when [When therefore] they had rowed [in vain] about 
five and twenty or thirty furlongs, they see [behold] Jesus walking on the sea, and 

20 drawing nigh unto the ship: and they were afraid. But he saith unto them, It is 
I; be not afraid. 

21 Then they willingly received him [they were willing to take him ] 15 into the ship: 
and immediately the ship was at the land whither they went [were going], 

8. DECISIVE DECLARATION 07 CHRI8T, AND OFFENCE OF MANT DISCIPLES. 

22 The day following, when [omit when ] 14 the people which stood on the other side 
of the sea saw 17 that there was none [no] other boat there, save that one [but one], 
whereinto his disciples were entered [omit whereinto his disciples were entered ], 18 and 
that Jesus went not with his disciples into the boat, but that his disciples were gone 
[went] away alone [so that they for a time supposed that Jesus was stiU somewhere in their 

23 vicinity] ; (Howbeit [And though the disciples had been seen to go away without Jesus] 
there came other boats [among which they might have returned] from Tiberias nigh 
unto [near] the place where they did eat [ate the] bread, after that [when] the 

24 Lord had given thanks When the people therefore saw [at last perceived] that 
Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, they also 20 took shipping [they them¬ 
selves 21 entered into the boats] and came to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus. 

25 And when they had found him on the other side of the sea, they said unto him, 

26 Rabbi, when earnest thou hither? Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, 

I say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw the [ omit the] miracles [signs], but 
because ye did eat [ate] of the loaves, and were filled. 

27 Labour not [Work not, Busy not yourselves] for the meat [food] which perisheth, 
but for that meat [the food] which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
man shall give [giveth] 2 * unto you: for him hath God the Father sealed [for him 
hath the Father sealed, even God]. 

28 Then said they unto him, What shall we do, that we might [may] work the 

29 works of God ? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, that 

30 ye believe on him whom he hath [omit hath] sent. They said therefore unto him, 
What sign showest [doest] thou then, that we may see, and believe thee ? what « 

31 dost thou work? Our fathers did eat [ate] manna in the desert [wilderness]; as 
it is written, 4 He gave them bread from heaven to eat/ [Ps. lxxviii. 24.] 

•32 Then said Jesus unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that [the] bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from 

33 heaven. For the bread of God is he [that] which cometh down from* heaven, and 

34 giveth life unto the world. Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this 
bread. 

35 And 28 Jesus [therefore] said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh 
to me, shall never [not] 2 * hunger; and he that believeth on me, shall never thirst. 

36 But I said unto you, That ye also [ omit also] have [even] seen me, 25 and believo 

37 not All that the Father giveth me, shall [will] come to me; and him that cometh 

38 to me, I will in no wise cast out For I came down [have, or, am come down, 
zaTapiftyxoL] from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 

39 And this is the Father's will which hath sent me [the will of him that sent me], 2 * 
that of all which he hath given me, I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
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40 again at the last day. And [For] n this is the will of him that sent me [the will 
or my Father],* 8 that every one which seeth [who looketh on! the Son, and be- 
lievethon [in] him, may [should] have everlasting life: and I will [and that I 
should] raise him up at the last day. 

41 The Jews then [therefore] murmured at him, because he said, I am the bread 

42 which came down from heaven. And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know ? how is it then that he saith [how then doth 

43 this man say], 2 ® I came [have come] down from heaven f Jesus therefore answered 

44 and said unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. No man [no oiie] can come 
to me, except the Father which .hath sent [who sent] me draw him: and I will 

45 [shall] raise him up at the last day. It is written in the prophets, ‘And they shall 
be all taught of God’ (Isa.liv. 13). Every man therefore 80 that hath heard, and 
hath learned of the Father [or, that heareth from the Father and leameth], 11 

46 cometh unto me. Not that any man [one] hath seen the Father, save he which is 

47 of God [but he who is from God], he hath seen the Father. Verily, verily, I say 

48 unto you, He that believeth on me 83 hath everlasting life. I am that [the] bread of 

49 life. Your fathers did eat [ate the] manna in the wilderness, and are dead [died]. 

50 This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 

51 and not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven: if any man 
[one] eat of this [of my] bread, 88 he shall live forever: and the bread that I will give , 
is my flesh, which I will give 14 for the life of the world.— 

52 The Jews therefore strove [contended] among themselves, saying, How can this 

53 man give us hie flesh to eat? Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, Isay 
unto you, Except [Unless] ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 

54 blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso [He that] eateth my flesh, and drinketh 

55 my blood, hath eternal life; and I will [shall] raise him up at the last day. For 
my flesh is meat indeed [true food, dAr}&i)<; /fyatocc], 85 and my blood is drink indeed 

56 [true drink, aXytys ttJw], He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 

57 dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living Father hath [omit hath] sent me, and. 
I live by [by reason of, or, because of] the Father: [even] so he that eateth me, even 

58 he shall live by [by reason of] me. This is that [the] bread which came down 
from heaven: not as your [the] fathers did eat [ate] manna, 88 and are dead [died]: 

• he that eateth of this bread shall [will] live forever. 

59 These things said he in the synagogue, as he taught [while teaching] in Caper¬ 
naum. 

60 Many therefore of his disciples [themselves], when they heard this, said. This is an 

61 hard saying [This saying is lmrd] f* who can hear it ? When Jesus knew [But Je¬ 
sus knowing] in himself that his disciples murmured at it [were murmuring at this], 

62 he said unto them, Doth this offend you ? What and if ye shall see [What then 
if ye should behold] the Son of man ascend up [ascending, dva^aivovra] where he was 

63 before? It is the Spirit that quickeneth [giveth life]; the flesh profiteth nothing.* 88 
the words that I speak [have spoken, AsAdAyza]* unto you, they [omit they] are 

64 spirit, and they [omit they] are life. But there are some of you that believe not 
For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who 

65 [it was, tc'c l<rciv 9 that] should betray him. And he said, Therefore said I unto 
you [For this cause 1 have told you], that no man can come unto me except it 
were [be] given unto him of my Father. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 2.—[Two readings, bat the same sense, idtuipovr and iupuv. John uses 6pav only in the perfect. See Tiscbend. 
and the crit. Note of Meyer.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 2.— avrov is wanting in tne principal MSS. 

8 Ver. 5.—The subjnnctiveaorist ayopdatantv [instead of the indicative future of the Recepta, ayopaavft**] is established 
by A. B. D. [Cod. Sin.J, etc. 

* Ver. 7.—fflicucoaiwi' Syvnpiuv oprot. Denarius is a Roman silver coin, at first equal to ten asses (hence the name), 
afterwards increased to sixteen, and equivalent to the Oreek drachm. From the parable of the laborers in the vineyard it 
would seem that a denarius was then the ordinary pay for a day’s labor. Matt xx. 2. Its value was about equal to 7 English 

E ence, or 15 American cents. The K. V. should have retained the Latin term, as the Evangelists did in Greek, or it should 
ave rendered it shitting, rather than penny, which is too fiur below the value.—P. §.-] * 

* Ver. 7.—[The roc. inserts avrwr after «*a<rroc. Omitted by It A. B. and the reoent edd.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 9.—The iv [of the Recepta: a single lad], omitted by B. D. H, might have more easily dropped out [after the pre¬ 
ceding ireuSdpt —ovl than crept in. It is wanting also in the Cod. Sin., thrown ont by TiscnenaL bracketed by Lachm. 

and Alford.—P. S.l - - 

7 Ver. 10.—[The rec. inserts M after ihrer, without good authority.—P. 8.] 
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* Ver. 10.—{The verbs avawirm (f. avaveoovpa i, &or. 2. Ar4weaor) and avixtipai signify in the N. T. the ancient cus¬ 
tom 0 f reclining at table, upon the couch or triclinium, which was usually higher than the low table. The English equivalent 
is to tit at 1 "^* or at meat. In this case they lay upon the ground. Mark and Luke describe the manner. See Mark vi. 39- 
4U.—"P« 8*1 

* Ter. 11.—[oSr, therefore, is much better supported than 84 of the text. rec~> and is adopted by Lachm., Tischend., Alf. 
in his version, follows here the text. rec.. but usually the readings of Lacbm. Probably an oversight.)—P. 8.J 

- ter. 11.—The words: ** the disciples. and the disciples to ” [toi* paBifreuc. oi 84 ^xaBtfrai. text, rec.], are wanting in A. B. 
L. [and in the Cod. Sin.], etc.. and In almost all the Versious. They have been supplied from Matt xiv. 19. 

it \*er. 14.—(The text rec. inserts 8 ’Iiprovc alter anpeiov .—beginning a church lesson, omitted by the critical editors. 
—P. S.1 

u Ver. 15._ITaAiv (omitted by Tlschendorf), with reference to ver. 3, is sufficiently supported by A. B. D. [In the 8th 

oft. odl Tlschendorf has restored vdAtv. probably influenced i-y Cod. Sin. lie also now reads <f>evyet instead of the usual 
oMvwpaww with the remark that the latter is a correction from Matthew, and <f>evyu was thrown out as not being con¬ 
sistent with the dignity of Jesus. Carte $«vyci alienissimum est a corrector*.—V. 8.] 

is Ver. 16.—[Dr. Lange puts a period here, and several editions of the Greek a semicolon, instead of the comma of the 
Becepta.—S. D. Y.J 

14 Ver. 17.—The reading ovine, not yet. in B. D. L, etc., and In the Versions and the fathers [and Cod. Sin M instead of the 
owe of the rec.] adopted by Lochmann [Tischend., Alf.], Is hardly an explanatory glues (Meyer), but was more probably 
dropped on account of its difficulty. 8ee the Exegesis. 

» Ver. 21.—[Cod. Bin. reads 8\6w for qdcAov. See the Exeget. Notes.—P. 8.J 

M Vor. 22.—[This u when ” is simply an anticipation of the ore at the beginning of ver. 24. It is the English Version’s 
solution of the grammatical difficulty of the whole sentence, ver. 22*24. Iho Vulgate and Luther avoid the difficulty by 
following the reading tl8ov or cI6cv, instead of the participle ifiwv (see below). Lange’s ingenious construction I have not 
attempted to represent in the text. It will be found in full in the Exegesis. But the substance of it may be carried along 
in the very words of the English Version, as I have indicated.—E. D. YJ 

it IMd.—Cod. A. [B.L.1, Chrysostom, the Versions, Lachmann [Tischend., Alf.] read <78ov; D. [«.]: (tier. A grammatical 
conjecture. [Meyer defends the text. rec. i 8»v. and says that the definite tense was inserted to ease the grammatical struc¬ 
ture.—P. 8.] 

is Ibid.—The words iictlro sic 8 irlflifoa* oi pmiwtm avrov [text. rec., K* D.] are wanting in A. B. L., the V ulgate and the 
Itala, and appear as an elucidation with many variations. [Omitted by Lachm., Tischend., Alf.] 

is Ver. 23.—[The parenthesis of this verse in the Text. Rec. is removed by Dr. Lange, or rather is extended to the whole 
sassage from 6 impute iripa* r. A, ver. 22, to the end of ver. 23. Bee his construction in the Exegesis. Meyer entirely ob- 
Uteratee the parenthesis.—E. D. Y.] 

m Ver. 24.—The jcoi before avroi' is lacking in the best MSS. [and in Cod. Sin.]. 

* Ibid.—[A vtoI.] 

m Ver. 27.—[For the fhture &i<m Cod. #. D. Syr., Chrys. and Tischend. (ed. viii.) read the present 8i8ucir.—V. 8.] 

S Ver. 35.—(Text, rec., inserts 64. and. after K D. Tischend. o8v. Omitted by B. L. T., Alf.—P. 8.] 

M Ver. 35.—[The E. V. connects nwwore with ov prj mwami as well as with ov prj Sufnjoei. —P. 8.] 

» Ver. 36.—The p*. wanting In Cod. A., bracketed by Lochmann, is sufficiently attested. [It is wanting in the Cod. Sin., 
and omitted by Tischend., but retained by Alford. Lange translates not in this verse correctly tog or, even.— P. 8.] 

at Ver. 39.—According to the best Codd. irarpic is an addition. [In the Cod. Sin. the whole clauso Tovro— warpdt is 
wanting (homecoteL.)— E. D. Y.] 

m Ver. 40.—r«p, according to A. B. C n etc. [and Cod. Sin.], instead of the 84 of the Recepta. 

*» Ibid.—Most Codd., B. C. D. [Cod. Sin.], etc., Clement and other lathers, and somo versions read warpic pov, instead of 
the Recepta *4p+ arret ps. A third reading, M. A, etc.. wiptfrarros warpik. aims to adjust the two. The text rec. comes from 

T I**i Ver. 42.—The second otroe has several MS8. against it, but could have more easily dropped out than crept in. [The 
Cod. 8 ln has the ofrroc, and reads: o8ro? A4y*r *By» in. instead of the text. rec.: \4ytt oiror *Ort «**—K. D. Y.J 
*j Ver. 45.—05v, therefore, after w« is not sufficiently supported. 

tl ibid.—The readings anowras and <LcoiW are both strongly attested; the former somewhat the more strongly, while 
the latter ie favored by the probability that the tense of paOwv following would react. [The Cod. Siu. has dxouoac.— 
K. D. Y.J 

m Ver. 47.—[The words «ic 4p4 are omitted by K- B. and other ancient MSS., and by Tischend., but inserted by other MSS. 
and the Versions, and retained by Lachm., bracketed by AIL—P. 8.] 

n Ver. 51.—(Tischend., ed. viii., reads with Cod. Sin., etc.. i» c row ipov aprov (Hll. ex meopane; Cypr. de meo pane). 
iaeteid of in tovtov rov aprov with B. O. L. The latter looks like a correction.—P. 8.1 

** Ver. 51.—On the omission of these words: which I will give. —in Codd. B. C. L. D., etc., see the Exegesis. [In tho 
Cod. 8in. the whole clause: t)r «y*j— niapov i* wanting.—E. D. Y.] 

* Ver. 66.—Lochmann and Tlschendorf read AAijlifc [true] both times (according to B. C. K. L., etc.) instead of aXyfi^s 
[truly. indeed] ; the latter Is probably explanatory, sinco aAijtfonj (Cyril, Chrysotfom) Is the word to bo expected. [Tregellee, 
Alford, Westcott and Hort unanimously adopt aA rflrjs, So also Tischend., 8th ed., Meyor, 6th ed., and Lange, who ren- 
d.*r»: nHxkrhafte. i.e~. reel, substantial, Speise. Trank. • Cod. Sin. has boro several corrections which Tlschendorf notes: 

ab aAY0»f prior* ad posteriustransiluit; K° suppkvit omissa ac bis aAiyft)? dedit. nisi quod alterum (a.« b /) rursus in 
oji^/0wc wrffllsM.” - *P> 8.] 

» Ver. 68.—The omission of the vp£>v by important MSS., B. C. L., etc. (adopted by Lochmann and Tlschendorf), may be 
doe to theological reasons. Likewise the omiseion of t6 pdwa in C. T., etc. (adopted by Tlschendorf). The former reading 
is supported bv D., etc., the latter by B. [The Cod. Siu. lacks both vpStv and rb pawa. Tischend., 8th ed., Tregellee. AlfonL 
Westcott and Hort do the same, and react simply: ko0mc <<t>ayov oi naripet *«» airidavor, as the fathers ate ana died. —P. 8.J 
*t Ver. 60.—[Tischend., Alf., etc., read: oxkqp6f imv 8 \6y os oSrov, which is supported by X< B. C. D., etc., against the 
text. rec. which pnto obroc before 8 Mym —P. 8.] # 

» Ver. 63. [Lange inserts after Jtesh the gloss: os such, separately considered, and after nothing : doeth nothing towards 
iL Bee Kxeg.—P. 8.] 

» Ver. 63.—The perfect hehdhijna is supported by decisive authorities, B. C. [Cod. Sin., Tischend., Alf., etc.]. The Re- 
cepta [AoAm] generalixes the word. 


1. TKB MIRACULOUS RRSDIHG. 

EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

See the parallels in Matthew, Mark, and Lake, 
and the comments in the first two vols. 

[The doable miracle of the feeding of the mul¬ 
titude, and the stilling of the tempest, is the only 
miracle which John has in common with all the 
Synoptists (Lake alone omits the stilling of the 
tempest). Bat he relates it chiefly as the occasion 
and basis of a lengthy discourse of Jesns, which is 
omitted by the other evangelists, and whioh brings 
out the symbolical meaning of the miraculous feed¬ 


ing. He represents Himself here as the Bread 
of Life, as in the 4th chap. He exhibits Himself 
as the Water of Life. Thousands upon thousands 
in all ages and countries of the world have satis¬ 
fied their spiritual hunger by feeding on Him, 
and yet He remains to this day, and will remain 
to the end of time the same inexhaustible source 
of supply. The miraculous feeding bears also 
a striking resemblance to the miracle of the 
change of water into wine in chap. ii. The near¬ 
ness of the typical paschal feast (vi. 4,) gives the 
discourse a bearing on the great pascnal sacri¬ 
fice of the Lamb of God for the life of the world. 
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Chap. vi. develops the national unbelief or false 
belief in the people of Galilee, as chap. y. reveals 
the national unbelief of the leaders in Judea; but 
both chapters bring out the crisis. Alford says: 
“In chap. v. Christ is the Son of God , testified 
to by the Father, received by faith, rejected by 
unblief; here He is the Son of Man , the incarnate 
Life of the World, and the unbelief of the Jews 
and His own disciples is set in strong contrast 
with the feeding on Him as the Bread of Life. 11 
But He is this Bread of Life by virtue of His 
descent from heaven, as the incarnate Son of 
God, and by sacrificing His flesh and blood, t. e., 
His whole human life on earth, in holy obedience 
and atoning suffering for the life Of the world. 
The discourse of the sixth chap, bears the same 
relation to the Lord’s Supper as the discourse 
with Nicodemus (chap, iii.) does to baptism, *. 
it expresses the general idea which precedes and 
underlies the sacramental rite as subsequently 
instituted. See remarks on ver. 27 and the Ex• 
cur tut at the close of the Exeg. Notes.—P. S.] 

The history of the miracle . The time, place, 
and essential features are those of the first of the 
two miraculous feedings which Jesus performed 
(Matt. xiv. 13; Mark vi. 30; Luko. ix. 10. See 
the Comm, on Matt.). The historical connection 
of it in John is not, as Meyer asserts [p. 249], 
different from that in the synoptical Gospels. In 
John the miracle is preceded by a voyage over 
the sea to tho eastern side from the vicinity of 
Tiberias, and followed by the miraculous walk¬ 
ing upon the sea. In Matthew also Jesus “ de¬ 
parted by ship into a desert place,” because 
Herod had executed John and was curious to see 
Jesus; and the feeding is followed by the walking 
on the sea. In Mark it is further specified that 
the sending out of the twelve, in other words 
Christ’s setting out towards Jerusalem (to the 
feast of Purim), had occurred shortly before, and 
that the apostles had just gathered themselves 
together again to Jesus. The order is exactly 
the same in Luke, though Luke gives not the 
walking on the sea.—The single external differ¬ 
ence, therefore, in regard to the cause of the 
voyage is, that John gives the attempts to en¬ 
snare Jesus in Jerusalem as the oause of Hie re¬ 
turn to Galilee , and the synoptical Evangelists 
mention the more immediate occasion of Hie go¬ 
ing over the lake , to wit: Herod’s intention to 
bring Jesus before him. The two motives are 
manifestly akin, and might easily coexist. See 
Com. on Matt., chap. xiv. 

Ver. 1. After these things Jesus went 
away over the sea ofGalilee.—[Me rdravra , 
t. e. y after the transactions related in chap. v. 
Christ probably returned to Galilee soon after 
the feast of Purim (6hap. v. 1), whioh took place 
in March, and performed this miracle between 
the feast of Purim and the next passover, which 
was celebrated a month later, but whioh Jesus 
did not attend for the reason mentioned in ohap. 
vii. 1. He continued in Galilee till the feast of 
Tabernacles, which occurred in October, and 
which He attended (vii. 1, 2,10). This gives us 
seven consecutive months in Galilee during this 
year, including the last month of the first and 
six months of the second (or, third, according to 
the view taken of the koprij in v. 1, eee remarks 
there) of our Lord’s public ministry. John re* 


lates in chap. vi. only the most salient events of 
this period, and takes much for granted and well 
understood from other sources.—P. 8.1 

’AflnyAtfev is not to be referred, as by Baum- 
garten and Meyer, to the departure of Jesus from 
Jerutalcm .* After the return of Jesus to Galilee, 
which of course took place very soon after the 
feast of Purim, *61000 Jesus was no longer safe in 
Judea, one more circumstance came in, which 
the synoptical Evangelists record (see Lthen 
Jeett, II. 2, p. 779). Yet Tholuck groundlessly 
supposes a long intervening ministry in Galilee, 
because the passover came not long after the 
feast of Purim, and the passover was now just at 
hand (ver. 4).f Meyer disputes the view of 
Briicknor and earlier interpreters, that the 
a7ry?y&ev must fie referred to some place in Gali¬ 
lee, and the view of Paulus, that the genitive, 
T7/c T tfep., indicates that He crossed the sea from 
Tiberias ;J following chap. v. 1, the phrase must 
amount to: ottoIuttuv 'lepocdy.vpa it tpav. 

This is undoubtedly right so far as it represents 
the crossing of the sea as occasioned by the ex¬ 
periences in Jerusalem; and John also calls the 
sea of Galilee in chap. xxi. 1, tidXaooa rfc 
T ipepiddo?, after the manner of the Greeks ( 7Jyvy 
T tftepic, Pausan. v. 7, 8). But in the verse before 
us the first designation, rifr TaTuTiaiac, certainly 
was not necessary in addition to the second; for 
any one would understand the second, though it 
differed from the expression of the synoptical 
Evangelists (Matt. iv. 18). The second designa¬ 
tion, therefore, must be taken as an additional 
specification.} Thus large seas often have par¬ 
ticular names from particular districts on their 
coasts; the Bodensee is also the Lake of Constance, 
and the Vierwaldst&lter See , or Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons , the Lake of Lucerne. After all is 
said, tho Evangelist of course does not intend to 
make the Lord embark at Jerusalem. And the 
interest which Herod Antipas was just now 
taking in the appearance of Christ, and the Lord’s 
own rapid escape, as well as the straggling ships 
from Tiberias mentioned immediately after (ver. 
23), imply that Christ embarked from the part 
of the coast about Tiberias. Respecting the 
lake, see note on Matthew iv. 18. || 


• [Meyer arbitrarily supplies: “having left Jerusalem.” 
All older commentators, as also BrQckner, Hengstenberg, 
Godot, refer dirrfXBev to Capernaum or some other place In 
Galilee. Alford, agreeing with Lttcke, says that As^ASrr o 
’Ij i<r. nipav 0aAd<r<n/e t if connected with the preceding 

discourse, would be unintelligible, and can only be under¬ 
stood by the fragmentary (?) character of John’s Gospel as re¬ 
lates to mere narration, and the well-known fact being presup¬ 
posed, that His ministry principally took place in Galilee.— 

pTb.i 

f [Ewald, with his usual oracular self-assurance, as if be 
had been present at the composition of the Gomel of John, 
asserts that by a sad accident a whole sheet (he does not 
specify the precise number of chapters and verses) between 
chap. v. ana vi., was lost before the Gospel came into general 
circulation. Die Joharmeitchen Schrifien. L, p. 221.—P. 8.] 
t [This would require dir6 or is Ti0cpt<£6o?.—P. 8. J 
| [Tt0eptd6or is a geographical genitive, inserted for the 
easier understanding of Gentile readers (comp. xxi. 1), who 
knew the lake best by that name (Pausan. v. 7,3; o&rbc oUm. 

*1 6p&avov kifurnv TijlcpiSa bvofia^ofievrjv &to&evovra), though • 
Matthew and Mark always call it SoA. rfc roAiAau*, Luke 
once (v. 1), Alfin) TtwifacLptr, Josephus (De heUo Jud., iii 1U. 

8, etcX usually Ytvvyprdp or Ttwita-aplrte. Hence the Vulg. 
and Beza correctly translate: “mare Galilsece, quod eat 
Tiberiadis so also the E. V.—P. 8.1 • 

| [Dr. Robinson (Lex. sub rewoprapir, p. 141) thus describes 
the sea of Tiberias: “It is about 12 miles long, and 5 or six 
broad, and is still celebrated for the purity and salubrity of 
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We must further oonsider that if Jesus, re¬ 
turning from Jerusalem, wished to pass as soon 
as possible over the sea, He must rather sail from 
the region of Tiberias, than from Capernaum. 

Respecting the eastern coast (Matt. chap, xiv.) 
comp. Ton Raumer’s Palaslina , p. 60 and 205 sqq. 
••The ancient Bashan, about the time of Christ, 
embraced five provinces: Gaulanitis, Trachoni- 
tis, Auranitis, Batansea, and Iturea. Gaulanitis 
corresponded nearly to the present Tsholan, and 
lay between the upper Jordan, the sea of Tibe¬ 
rias, and the lower Mandhur.” The eastern 
shores of the sea (chalk, interspersed with basalt) 
rise to a height of from eight hundred to a thou¬ 
sand feet, and spread into a table-land cut up 
with wadys; the western mountains are about 
half as high. The eastern coast was an asylum 
for the Lord on account of its solitude, and on 
account of its being under the jurisdiction of 
Philip, a son of Herod the Great, and a mild 
prince, who after his father’s death had become 
tetrarch of Batenma, Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, 
and Paneas. He died childless at Juliap, A. D. 
34, and his dominions were attached to the pro- 
yince of Syria (not to be confounded with the 
Philip whose wife Herodias was married to 
Herod Antipas; see on Matt. chap. xiv). 

Tiberias.—A city in Galilee, and in the most 
beautiful part of it, on the western shore of the 
lake, south of the middle, on a narrow plain 
(Joseph. Antiq. xix. 8, 1; xviii. 2, 3), a then 
modern, Herodiancity of Palestine, adorned with 
a royal palace and a race-course, inhabited 
mostly by heathens, named by Herod Antipas in 
honor of the emperor Tiberius. Herod seems to 
have usually resided here; and this, according 
to Bachiene, was the reason why Jesus never 
visited this city. From Herod Antipas to the 
accession of Herod Agrippa II., it was the capi¬ 
tal of the province. Fishing and lake transpor¬ 
tation were the chief employment of the inhabi¬ 
tants. After the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
for several centuries, it was the seat of a re¬ 
nowned Jewish school (Lightfoot), and one of the 
four sacred cities of the Jews. In the vicinity, 
at the village of Emmaus, were warm baths 
(sulphur, salt, iron; medicinal). Some, with¬ 
out sufficient reason, identify the place with 
Cinneroth (Josh. xix. 35, belonging to the tribe 
of Naphtali), with Hammath (Ibid.), and with 
Rakkath (Ibid.). Now Tabaria , with about three 
thousand inhabitants, Jews. An earthquake in 
the year 1837. See Von Schubert III., 233, 
Robinson III., 500. [Boston ed. of 1856, vol. II., 
380-394. Robinson describes the present town, 
called in Arabic TSlbariyeh, as “ the most mean 
and miserable place” in Palestine, “ a picture of 
disgusting filth and frightful wretchedness.’ 1 It 
suffered much from an earthquake in 1887, when 
about 700 persons died out of a population of 
2500.—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. And a great multitude followed 
him.—It seems not to be a multitude which has 


Its waters and the abundance of its fish. It presents, indeed, a 
beautiful sheet of limpid water in a deep depressed basin, with 
aoontinuoos wall of hills on the sides; bnt the hills are rounded 
sad tame; and although after the rainy season the rerdure 
of the grass and herbage gives them a pleasing aspect, yet 
later in the year they become naked and dreary. Its position 
exposes it to gusts of wind.” Comp, his ffrsearches, Boston 
ed. of 1856, Vol. IL, 330, 336, 415-417.—P. S.J 


just now gathered (ytcofovtiei ); it possibly-con¬ 
sisted in part of the remnants of the Galilean cara¬ 
van returning from the feast of Purim, but certain¬ 
ly for the most part of the beginnings of (he Pass- 
over caravan : without doubt Galileans. Many 
might have attached themselves to the returning 
disciples, who also wrought miracles. Yet the 
text implies that new miracles of the Lord, per¬ 
formed on the western shore, were the particu¬ 
lar attraction. 

Ver. 3. Into the mountain.—This standing 
phrase is accounted for (1) by the character of 
the Palestinian landscape, affording everywhere 
heights on which Christ could withdraw from 
intercourse with the people in the plain; (2) by 
the Lord’s habit of retiring upon a mountain; 
(3) by a symbolical view which has insensibly 
connected itself with this habit: taking the soli¬ 
tude of a high mountain for the stillness of prayer. 
The region is more particularly stated by Luke 
(chap. ix. 10); it was near the eastern Bethsaida 
in Gaulanitis. 

Ver. 4. And the passover, the feast of 
the Jews, was nigh.— The feast, i.the 
principal feast. The passover of the same year, 
782. Lucke groundlessly supposes that Jesus 
attended this feAst. The absence from the prin¬ 
cipal feasts was nothing inconceivable, as may 
be inferred from the questions in chap. vii. 11 
and xi. 66. (Paulus, contrary to the usage of 
the language, ii. 13; xii. 2., etc., renders: not 
long past.) [The nearness of the passover ac¬ 
counts for the multitude of people ready for a 
journey to Jerusalem, and suggested in part the 
subject of the following discourse on the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ’s life for the life of the world, which 
was typically foreshadowed in the Jewish pass- 
over.—P. S.] 

Ver. 5. A great oompany come unto him. 
—Meyer: “It was n new company [pilgrims to 
the festival], not that of ver. 2, which had fol¬ 
lowed Him on His way to the sea.” The con¬ 
trary is plainly stated by the synoptical Gospels, 
Matt. xrY. 13; Mark vi. 33; Luke ix. 11. Ac¬ 
cording to Lampe, Bruno Bauer, Baur, and 
Luthardt [Hengstenberg], the subsequent dis¬ 
course of Jesus conceruing the eating of His 
blood relates to the passover, and reveals tlio 
antitype of that type. Meyer disputes this, be¬ 
cause the discourse lacks the slightest hint of it. 
Some hint, however, lies in the very choice of 
the striking terms and in the subsequent words 
of institution. 

To PhiHp .—To this disciple the question 
must have been a peculiar test. See the note on 
chap. i. 45. It is possible, however, that Philip 
was the one who first solicited the Lord to send 
the people away, Matt. xiv. 15.—According to 
Bengel, Philip had charge of the res alimentaria. 
Meyer urges against this that Judas was the 
treasurer [xiii. 29], which is not a sufficient 
reason; with better reason he refers also to the 
individuality of Philip, as exhibited in chap. xiv. 
8, which, however, he calls verstandesmdssig [jejune 
and calculating, and somewhat skeptical, like Tho¬ 
mas. Chrysostom also infers from xix. 8, that Phi¬ 
lip was weaker in faith or tardier in spiritual ap¬ 
prehension than the rest. Alford takes the cir¬ 
cumstance as simple matter of fact, implying per¬ 
haps that he was nearest the Lord, at the mo* 
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ment.—P. 8.] John’s omission of the circum¬ 
stance that Jesus had previously been teaching 
this multitude and healing their sick (see on 
making the Lord ask immediately: 
"Whence shall we buy bread [ayopa ca¬ 
pe V, conjunct, deliberat.] ?” is of course only an 
abridgment of the history sustained by many ex¬ 
amples (see yer. 1; Luck©, Neander), not a dif¬ 
ference, as Meyer holds, nor a sign of defective 
testimony, according to Baur. By the circum¬ 
stance that Andrew had already made the ac¬ 
quaintance of a baker’s errand boy, or bread 
vender in the caravan, John himself indicates 
that the scene did not occur abruptly. Also by 
the aorists. [John represents the Lord as first 
suggesting the question how to feed the multi¬ 
tude; the Synoptists relate that the disciples 
came to the Lord and asked Him to dismiss the 
multitude from this desert place into the villages 
where they might buy themselves food. John’s 
narrative is abridged. But in every important 
point the agreement is complete. See the re¬ 
marks of Alford tn lot. —P. 8.] 

Ver. C. To prove him. —Plainly a test of 
faith; which Meyer without reason denies, and 
then himself confirms; Philip must be more 
ready to experience the power of faith. But it 
was also a test of love which the disciples stood 
better than the test of faith. [For he him¬ 
self knew. —Jesus did not need the counsel of 
Philip.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 7. Two hundred denaries' worth.— 
A hundred denaries were equivalent to about 
fourteen dollars and a half. Comp, on Mark vi. 
37. Grotius supposes, this was the contents of 
the treasury. John represents it as the prompt 
calculation of the quick-minded Philip. The 
representation in Mark is not inconsistent with 
this; yet seems to imply that the disciples are 
ready to apply all their fund to the feeding of 
the people. Yet, according to Philip, even the 
high estimate of two hundred denaries would not 
suffice. 

Ver. 8. Andrew . . . saith unto him.— 
Here again, as in chap. xji. 22, Andrew appears 
near Philip and in like manner in an act of 
friendly interest and assistance.—Andrew seems 
to be a master in mediation and advice, John i. 
40 sqq., and xii. 22. On that other occasion also 
he supplements Philip. But why is it said: 
11 One of HU disciples T” Wassenbergh considers 
the apparently superfluous and disturbing words 
to be a gloss. But John intends to mark that 
it was one of the disciples who first, though with 
•trembling heart, directed his eye to that little 
store with which Jesus wrought the miracle. 

Ver.9. There is one here. II aid&ptov 
iv. One little boy; one young slave.; one little 
apprentice.* The last, most likely a bread ven- 
•der or sutler accompanying the caravan. The 
sense is: there is only one little trader here, 
and he has only so much. 

Barley-loaves. — The food of the poorer 
classes. Tr. Pesachim [fol. III. 2]: “Rabbi 
Johannan said the barley is fine. He was an¬ 
swered : say this to horses and asses [nuntia hoc 

* [Wordsworth: One person, and he a child ; and he has 
•only five loaves, and they of barley ; and two fishes, and they 
small Then Dr. W. goes on allegorizing about the elements 
-of the sacramout.—P. S.J 


equU et asinU ].” Two small fishes.— 
piov [Lit. optonium], a diminutive of bimv [from 
oirrdu, or hfu, to cook, to roast], any thing cooked 
or roasted, to go as a relish with bread (rcpoo+d- 
ytov) : generally fish [little ffish], as here. [Of 
later Greek usage. In the New Testament ofd- 
piov is peculiar to John who employs it five times 
(vi. 9, 11; xx. 9, 10, 13). The Synoptists use 
here the word tx&ves. —P. 8.] 

Ver. 10. Mach grass in the place.—A 
mark of the eastern spring about the time of the 
passover.* [After the rainy season.]— The 
men. Constituting, no doubt, according to the 
idea of the festival caravans, the great mass. 
They appear here as heads of families, around 
whom in many cases women and children were 
grouped, [ol hvdp ef, a touch of accuracy; the 
nun alone were arranged in companies and num¬ 
bered, while the women and children were served 
promiscuously. (See Meyer and Alford in loc.) 
According to Mark the multitude reclined on the 
green pasture ground by parties or in groups of 
hundreds and fifties. They probably formed 
two semicircles, an outer semicircle of 30 hun¬ 
dreds, and an inner semicircle of 40 fifties. A 
wise symmetrical arrangement for the easy and 
just distribution of the food.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 11. Given thanks.—Matt. xiv. 19. 
According to the best authorities, the distribu¬ 
tion by the disciples, which is in the Textus Ree. 
supplied here from Matthew, is left by John to 
be supposed. See the Textual Note. 

[E v xapiorfjoa f, for which the other Evange¬ 
lists use ev7joytiv, is in accordance with the bless¬ 
ing or grace of the father of a Jewish family at 
meals, and has here a special bearing on the 
miracle. John describes the distribution (dtiSuKe 
role avaKEiplvois) as being the act of Christ, with¬ 
out, however, excluding the intervention of the 
disciples as mentioned by Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. Verse 11 is the place for the miracle, but 
the exact moment and manner of its performance 
eludes the grasp of the senses. It must have 
taken place immediately after the prayer of 
Christ as He distributed the bread through the 
apostles to the eaters. The evaugelists show 
their good sense in omitting a description of what 
is indescribable. Augustine’s and Olshausen’s 
ingenious idea of a divinely hastened process of 
nature (to which must be added an accelerated pro¬ 
cess of art , or the combined labors of the reaper, 
miller and baker, by which wheat or barley is 
changed into bread) does not help the under¬ 
standing of the matter, and has only the value 
of an analogy. We cannot oonceive, philosophi¬ 
cally, of supernaturaily, yet visibly growing 
loaves, and of supernaturaily growing or multi¬ 
plying fishes. A miracle, like the primitive cre¬ 
ation, can only be apprehended by faith, which 
is the organ of the supernatural. It is, indeed, 
not a strictly creative act by which things non¬ 
existing are called into existence, for a miracle is 
always performed on matter already existing, 
but it is as great and difficult as a creative act, 
and is produced by the same divine power which, 


* [Wordsworth: A beautiful figure of the * green pasture * 
(Ps. xxiii.), in which Christ feeds His people in the ministry 
of His word and sacraments, where He prepares a table tor 
them in the wilderness. This may do for homiletical aDDli 
cation.—P. S.J 
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in one case, originates nature, and, in the other, 
acts from above and beyond nature ‘upon (not 
against) nature. Comp, my notes on the miracle 
at Cana, chap, ii., pp. 106 f., 109 f., and the notes 
on Matthew pp. 267.—P. S.]- 

Ver. 12. The gathering of the fragments here 
appears as directed by the Lord. [A lesson of 
economy, which is consistent with the greatest 
liberality. “ Make all you can, save all you can, 
gift all you can*” /cXdo/tara (from Khdu, to break , as 
fragments from frango ), broken pieces , not crumbs. 
More fragments were left than the original sup¬ 
ply of five loaves, which would not have filled 
five baskets.—P. S.] 

Ver. 13. Filled twelve baskets with the 
fragments. —[Probable reference to the twelve 
apostles, each of whom gathered the fragments 
and brought his basket full. Basket , the ordi¬ 
nary furniture of a travelling Jew for carrying 
his food. Some commentators refer the number 
to the twelve tribes of Israel as the type of the 
church which is fed by the bread of life to the 
end of time.—P. S.] Meyer urges that the 
twelve baskets were filled only with the frag¬ 
ments of the bread , and adds: Mark, vi. 43, 
states otherwise. Yet he would conceive the 
miracle only as a creative act, which operates 
here on quantity, as it operated on quality in the 
changing of the water into wine. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the miracle and the different explana¬ 
tions of it, see the Com. oA Matt., chap. xiv. [Am. 
ed., pp. 266, 268, where the rationalistic , the 
mythical, the symbolic, and the orthodox views of 
the miracle are fully noticed. Comp, also my 
remarks on ver. 11 (p. 210), and Prof, van Oos- 
tenee in the Com. on Luke, p. 146.—P. S.] Not 
simply “a miracle of satisfying would Lange con¬ 
sider it,” as Tholuck inaccurately states. [Dr. 
Lange admits an actual increase of the substance 
and nourishing quality of the bread by a power 
which went forth from the Logos, but assumes 
at the same time a modal or mystic medium 
in a corresponding moral and religious disposi¬ 
tion awakened by Christ among the eaters, so 
that it was a heavenly feast of the soul as well 
as a literal meal for the body. See his remarks 
below, and in Matthew , p. 267, also his Leben Jesu , 
1IL p. 786, where he says: “ Christ fed the peo¬ 
ple with His bread, His faith, His divine power 
and the blessing of His love.”—P. S.] Meyer: 
“A creative act.” But we have here, by all 
means, a miracle of the Son, the Redeemer, not 
an absolutely creative act [ex nihilo]. If we 
know what creative is, we also know that all the 
days of creation were applied to it, till there was 
first the herb, not to say bread; therefore (1) a 
miracle of the increase of force in the element 
of diiine power; then (2) of the increase of sub¬ 
stance in the element of lpve; the whole being (3) 
a miracle of the heavenly kingdom, in which one 
fares very ill if he leaves the heart out of account. 

2. In John this miracle gains a peculiar sig¬ 
nificance from its relation to the miracle of the 
tarning of water into wine. Wine and bread. It 
receives further light from the history which 
follow*. 

[3. The miracle of the miraculous feeding an 


illustration of the truth that Christ is the bread 
of eternal life to His people in the “ desert place” 
of this world, on their journey to the “feast” of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. In this spiritual sense 
the miracle is continued from day to day. On its 
relation to the Lord’s Supper, see the Excursus 
at the close of the Exegesis of this passage.— 
P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Com. on Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
on this passage. 

Jesus hastens from the tribunal of the Jews 
away beyond the sea into the mountain of God. 
—So the pious heart has a right to betake itself, 
from the pain which legalistic jealousy has 
ready for it in human schools and temples, to 
the great temple of God. (But to find refuge and 
elevation in nature is one thing, and to run wild 
in nature is another.)—Over the sea and upon 
the mountain: the great, bold course of Christ: 
In His life; in history; in the leading of His 
people. — The passover-feast, the passover- 
journey, and the passoyer-sermon of Christ be¬ 
fore the passover of the Jews; the Lord ever in 
advance of His people. (The whole chapter.)— 
The trial of Philip's faith.—What he saw, and 
what he did not see.—The character of Philip.— 
The arithmetic of Philip and the arithmetic of 
the Lord.—In the reckoning of men there is al¬ 
ways a deficit, in the reckoning of Christ there 
is always a surplus.—How the Lord has led His 
apostles to interest themselves even in the bodily 
wants of men.-—How He has trained His minis¬ 
ters and messengers to care also for the poor and 
sick.—The sentiment of Andrew, compared with 
the sentiment of Philip. (The one would begin 
with much, the other seems at least inclined to 
begin with little.)—How in a Christian consulta¬ 
tion we gradually come nearer the right.—The 
little bread vender; Christ founds His great 
miracle on a small, every day incident.—“Make 
the men sit (lie) down:” a word of perpetual 
application.—When once a Christian people sit 
down together in peace and quietness, then the 
Lord works His wonders.—So He still works 
His miracle when the people sit down at His 
bidding (in the church, at the holy Supper, etc.). 
—Christas giving of thanks, the seal of His con¬ 
fidence.—The wonder-working table-blessing x>f 
Christ.—The divine miracles of faith at the sup¬ 
per in the desert.—The miraculous feeding; 
miraculous 1, in the sitting down of the people 
at the bidding of Christ; 2, in the thanksgiving 
of Christ before the feeding; 3, in the distribu¬ 
tion and breaking of the bread according to the 
appetite of all; 4, in the satisfaction of all; 5, 
in the surplus (more at the end than at the be¬ 
ginning).—Even the superfluity of God wo should 
carefully economize.—The effect of the miracu¬ 
lous feeding on those who were fed: 1. Their 
true interpretation (that this is that Prophet, 
i. e., the Messiah); 2, their false application of 
it (desiring to make Him a king to their mind). 
—The Lord must withdraw Himself as often 
from the homage of men, as from their persecu¬ 
tion.—Christ escaped to the mountain, and He 
alone: 1, the humble One, who offers up to the 
Father His miracle-working blessing; 2, the 
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self-possessed One, whom no fanaticism of men 
excites; 8, the exalted One, above the ambition 
of the world; 4, the holy One, who mingles not 
His affairs with human doings.—“ They would 
make him a king:** in the midst of this tempta¬ 
tion, in which nobles fall by thousands, He 
stands erect, because Be is the King. 

Starks: Hedinqer: God uses all sorts of 
means, most rarely curiosity, for the conversion 
of sinners.—The nearer a feast, the more the 
children of God seek to dress their hearts for 
Him; they keep the feast in honor of Him.— 
Jesus is so high that He can overlook all 
His children, and can know what each one 
wants.— Cramer : The Lord cares for all, and 
is kind even to the unthankful .—Nova Bibl. 
Tub.: It is the weakness of our unbelieving 
heart, that, in our necessities, we always con¬ 
sider only their greatness and the slenderness 
of the means of relief, and not the infinite wis¬ 
dom, power, and goodness of God. If we have 
possessions, we have heart; but lack of money 
brings lack of faith.— Quesxel: Wo sin as well 
when we think that God will pass by the ordi¬ 
nary means of His providence as when we limit 
the providence of God to outward means.— 
Zeisius: Christ can make bread in the desert, 
and abundance in want.— Canstein: Whenever 
we eat, we ought to pray and thank God.— 
Cramer: Every creature, aftd therefore food, is 
sanctified by prayer and the word of God, 1 
Tim. iv. 5.—Happy are those ministers of the 
word who receive from the Lord what they de¬ 
liver to their hearers.—He to whom God intrusts 
temporal blessings, should not keep them to him¬ 
self, but share them with others.—To eat and be 
filled, is the blessing of God; and to eat and not 
be filled, is His curse, Hag. i. 1C.— Osiander: 
The common mass is unintelligent; now it will 
exalt one to heaven, and soon after it will thrust 
the same one down to hell. Let no one in¬ 
trust himself to the favor of the multitude.— 
Hedinqer: In the beginning of illumination, in 
the first ^low, a man usually falls to extravagant 
undertakings, not according to the rule of divine 
prudence.— Zeisius: Flee, according to the ex¬ 
ample of thy Saviour, from that which the world, 
with its carnal mind, holds high, and seek that 
which is above. — Gossnbr: Jesus purposely 
caused the bread to pass through the hands of 
the disciples, that they might grasp it in their 
hands, who in their unbelief had seen it to be 
too little. 

Braune: The creative power of God which 
every year makes much grow from little, the 
harvest from the seed, even to superabundance, 
here also works. As it wrought in the begin¬ 
ning of the world, and works yearly in secret, 
here it comes forth openly.—The gathering fru¬ 
gality, which saves at the right time, belongs to 
the art of beneficence.—Jesus is the Redeemer 
from the sin which man loves, from the devil in 
whom man does not believe, from the death of 
which man does not think, from the hell which 
man does not fear; therefore He is not a Re¬ 
deemer for all. Were He but a Redeemer from 
hunger and from labor for a living (by means 
of material abundance), then He would be 
acceptable to all. The people wished to make 

'm a king; He was to be their work; they 


wished to have their hand in everything, even 
where they did not understand, and nothing 
should have honor which they did not give,— 
not even Jesus, the Prophet, the Messiah.— 
Lisco: Philip and Andrew both looked at the 
visible; the one at the insufficient money, the 
other at the insufficient food. 

Heubner: The power of Jesus to draw men 
to Himself. The power to do good draws more 
than the power to punish.—Unbelief everywhere 
looks at the small means and the feeble power. 
But God can accomplish much with little.—The 
purpose and the wonderful help of God are ever 
revealing themselves to the astonishment and 
shame of unbelief.—Jesus has regard for order 
and division, by means of orderly arrangement 
the multitude was easily viewed. So every¬ 
where in the kingdom of God. Men are divided, 
every one in his place.—In the hand of Jesus 
everything becomes blessing.—The disciples were 
hodmen of Jesus; and so are we.—To cover 
political plans under the cloak of religion, is 
scandalous abuse of religion. — The Christian 
should strive to keep clear of worldly distinction. 
—Ver. 1-15, the pericope for Lmtare Sunday. 
How Jesus performs His miracles: 1. With holy 
design. 2. In love, only to relieve the actual 
stress of want and suffering. 8. With divine 
power. 4. With quietness and dignity. 6. With 
earnest precaution. 

Schlbiermacher: The Lord even feeds and 
nourishes those who truly gather round Him.— 
Draeseke : It is not we that make Him king, but 
He that makes us kings, because citizens in His 
kingdom.— Reinhard; Thoughts on the con¬ 
stancy with which Jesus holds to the great end 
of His life. —Marheineke: The Christian in 
solitude.— Greilinq: We should learn from Je¬ 
sus to do much with little.— Schultz: On the 
earthly blessing which God diffuses among men. 
Schuderoff: The earthly mind always miscal¬ 
culates.— Lisco: The gospel for the day, a his¬ 
tory of the feeding, seems to have been appointed 
for this Sunday* not so much on account of the 
incidental remark that ** the passover, a feast of 
the Jews, was nigh,” as because Jesus was called 
by the people, whom He had miraculously fed, 
“ the Prophet that should come into the world;” 
for it is plainly the design of the last three Sun¬ 
days of Lent to hold before us the threefold 
office of our Mediator, the suffering Jesus, as 
Christ: Prophet, Priest, and King.— Ibid: In 
Christ is full satisfaction for us.—The behaviour 
of Jesus towards weak and insincere friends: 1. 
He condescended to the necessities of their weak¬ 
ness. 2. He avoided their well-meant, but im¬ 
pure homage.— Baohmann: How urgently the 
Lenten season invites us take the bread of life. 
— Ahlfbld: The Lord makes everything come 
out gloriously: (1) Where man is at his wits’ 
end, (2) God goes right on.— Kraussold: Our 
daily bread a guide-board to heaven— Ibid.: How 
faithfully the Lord cares for His people.— Rau- 
tbxberg : The eating of the bread from heaven: 
(1) How it is performed; (2) how much it in¬ 
cludes.— Ibid.: Christ’s kingdom, is not of this 
world: This (1) brings Him suffering in this 
world; (2) draws my heart from this world; 


• [The Fourth 8unday In Lent—B. D. Y.] 
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(3) remains my comfort, when all things fail — 
11 vrlsss : The need, which receives the blessing 
of the Lord : 1. The need. 2. The testing. 8. 
The confirming. 4. The blessing.— Rautenbbrq: 
The miracle at the table of the Lord: 1. The 
love which prepares the table. 2. The food 
which it offers. 8. The satisfaction which it 
gives.— Jaspis: Jesus, ever the helper of the 
poor.—J. J. Rambach: The yictory of faith in 
the exigencies of life.— Ahlfeld : How goes it 
with the Christian who goes with Christ? 1. He 
cleaves to his Lord, and forsakes Him not. 2. 
The Lord may hide from him His face for the 
time, till 8. lie at last breaks to him the bread 
of grace.— Wiesmann : The miraculous feeding 
shows us that Christ has for His people: (1) A 
warm heart; (2) a clear eye; (3) an open hand. 
—Ste the next section . 

[Hilary : There is no catching by eye or 
touch the miraculous operation; it only remains 
for us to believe that God can do all things (con¬ 
sistent with His nature and character).— Augus¬ 
tine (Tract, in Joh. 24; Serin. 130, 1): Christ 
multiplied in His hands the five loaves, just as 
He produces harvest out of a few grains: there 
was a power in His hands; and those five loaves 
were seeds, not indeed committed to earth, but 
multiplied by Him who made the earth. (The 
same idea is revived by Olshausen, but the com¬ 
parison is only serviceable as a remote analogy. 
See the Exegesis.)— Trench: Here is a mira¬ 
cle of creative accretion, by which Christ pro¬ 
claimed Himself the bread of the world, the 
inexhausted and inexhaustible source of all life 
for the spiritual needs of hungering souls in 
all a^es.—The twelve baskets, an apt symbol 
of Hivine love which after all its out-goings 
upon others, abides itself far richer. Comp. 
2 Kings iv. 1—7; Prov. xi. 24: “There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.”—Analogies of 
this miracle: the manna in the wilderness; the 
multiplying of the widow’s cruse of oil and 
her barrel of meal by Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 1C; 
Elisha satisfying a hundred men with twenty 
loaves of barley, 2 Kings iv. 42-44. — Ryle: 
Learn from this miracle: 1) Christ’s almighty 
power; 2) a lesson about the office of ministers 
—to receive humbly and to distribute faithfully 
what Christ provides and blesses; 8) the suf¬ 
ficiency of the gospel for the wants or mankind. 
-P. S.] 

1 THE MIRACULOUS WITHDRAWAL OVER THE SEA. 

VL 14-21. 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

See the parallels in Matthew xiv. 22-83 ; and 
Mark vi. 45-5(5. [Omitted by Luke. Alford: 
u An important and interesting question arises, 
Why is this miracle here inserted by St. John ? 
That he ever inserts for the mere purpose of 
narration, I cannot believe. The reason seems 
to me to be this: to give to the Twelve, in the 
prospect of so apparently strange a discourse 
respecting His Body, a view of the truth respect¬ 
ing that Body, that it and the things said of it 
were not to be understood in a gross corporeal, 
but in a supernatural and spiritual sense. And 
their very terror and reassurance, tended to im¬ 


press that confidence in Him which kept them 
firm, when many left nim, ver. CO.”—P. S.] 

Vcr. 14. The Prophet that is to come. — 
This denotes here not the fore-runner, but the 
Messiah, referring to Deut. xviii. 15; as is proved 
(1) by the addition: “ that should come into the 
world;” (2) by the inclination to make Him a 
king. 

Ver. 15. Take him by foroe. —Carry Him 
forcibly into their circle, and conduct Him in tri¬ 
umph— in order to make Him a king; as festival 
pilgrims, lead nim to Zion in triumphal proces¬ 
sion. The arbitrary, confused, and premature 
idea of the subsequent triumphal entry. 

He withdrew again into the moan tain. 
The izakiv denot es not only return to the mountain, 
but also a second withdrawal of Himself from 
tho pressure of the people. He sought solitude, 
to escape the people; but this of course does not 
exclude His sanctifying the solitude by prayer. 

Ver. 16. And when evening came. —It 
would not appear from ver. 17, but it certainly 
does from the parallels, that this was tho “second 
evening,” «. the later even-tide, from the de¬ 
cline of the day till night. 

Vcr. 17. Having entered a ship.— Tho 
kgpdvreQ before i/pxovro is hardly intended to re¬ 
peat once more that they had already gone to 
sea which had been said in ver. 16, but to ex¬ 
press that, after embarking, they took an in¬ 
voluntary course, driven by a fearful storm. See 
Com. ou Matthew and Mark on tho passage. 
According to Mark the disciples were to go be¬ 
fore the Lord in the direction of Bethsaida. 
This must mean the eastern Bethsaida, not the 
western, because the return itself was to Caper¬ 
naum ; therefore a coast-wise passage northerly is 
intended. Christ wished to embark in a soli¬ 
tary place, unseen by the people. The storm in¬ 
tervened ; the disciples were driven out into the 
midst of the sea. Then Jesus oamo to them on 
the sea; t. He met them as a helper in their 
distress under a contrary wind; not merely went 
after them as they were driving with a favorable 
wind. [Dr. Thomson (The Land and the Book, 
II. p. 30) maintains, in opposition to the usual 
view, that there was but one Bethsaida, and that it 
was situated at the entrance of the Jordan into the 
lake, a few miles north-east of Tell Hfim, the sup¬ 
posed present site of Capernaum. The disciples 
would naturally sail from the southeast toward 
Bethsaida in order to reach Capernaum.—P. S.] 

And Jesus had not yet come to them. 
—As the disciples were not expecting Jesus to 
walk on tho sea, the “yet ” has been found trou¬ 
blesome, and has been dropped. But the sen¬ 
tence means: They had not yet been able to take 
up Jesus according to the original plan of the 
voyage. [See Text. Notes.] 

Ver. 18. And the sea began to rise.—An 
explanation of their misfortune. We repeat: 
A violent gale, by which they would have come 
immediately twenty or thirty furlongs westward, 
could not have been to them a contrary wind, if 
they had intended to go westward without Jesus. 

Ver. 19. Pive ami twenty or thirty fur¬ 
longs. —The lake was forty stadii wide (Joseph. 
VeBell. Jud. Ill., 10, 11).* The indefinite m ea- 

* [According to Robinson, the lake is about twelve English, 
miles long, au<l five or six broad.—P. S.J 
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sure is very graphic; it reflects the situation : 
Darkness and an angry sea, in which accurate 
measurement of distance was impossible at the 
time. Matthew says “the midst” of the sea, 
# xiv. 24; denoting, however, an earlier moment, 
*when Jesus was still on the shore. John marks 
the later moment, at which the disciples saw the 
Lord. The arddiov is a Greek measure (Luther: 
Feldweg , furlong). Eight stadia made a Roman 
mile. A stadium is the fortieth part of a geo¬ 
graphical or German mile [a little less than an 
eighth of an English mile, and nearly equal to 
the English furlong; so that the twenty-five or 
thirty stadia would come between three and four 
miles.—E. D. T.]. Of the full two leagues* 
breadth of the lake the ship had therefore al¬ 
ready passed a league and a quarter or a league 
and a half. 

They behold Jesus. — Graphic present. 
And they were afraid.—Moderate expression 
of a powerful feeling. Compare the synoptical 
Evangelists. So little had they expected His 
coming to them in this way. 

Vcr. 21. Then they desired to receive 
him. —They Btill desired to take Him into the 
ship; that is, they still stood to their purpose. 
In the effort to take up the Lord on the eastern 
shore, the ship had already gone nearly to the 
western. The Evangelist finds it superfluous to 
state that the Lord now embarked, and sailed 
the small remaining distance with the disci¬ 
ples. He likewise passes over the falling of the 
wind. 

According to the usual view of the event, in 
which Jesus went after the disciples, instead of 
meeting them , the expression of John is very hard 
to be explained. And here again Meyer (after 
the example of Lucko and De Wette) brings out a 
collision with the synoptical Evangelists. “They 
wished to take Him into the ship, and immedi¬ 
ately (before they carried out the k&kteiv) the 
ship was at the land.’* Ho seems even to intro¬ 
duce here a wondrous agency of Jesus bringing 
the ship immediately to land, notwithstanding its 
distance of five or ten stadia and the “ surging ” 
of the sea. “An unfortunate attempt at harmony 
[it is then said by Meyer, p. 255, 6th ed.] : They 
willingly received Him (Beza, Grotius, Kuinoci, 
Ammon, and many others; see against it Winer, 
p. 430); which is not helped by the assumed an¬ 
tithesis of a previous unwillingness (Ebrard, Tho- 
luck).” Tho sentence says simply this: They 
were still occupied with the effort to take Him 
up on tho eastern coast, when by this miracu¬ 
lous intervention of Christ they at once reached 
the western side. 

The vTrf/yov, in the versions and expositions, 
to a great extent fails of its full force. It often 
denotes a secret, skilful or mysterious removal, 
escape, or disappearance. And so especially 
here, where the Lord was put upon extreme 
deliberation, and could properly use a miracle 
to rid Him of the multitude. If they still fol¬ 
lowed Him in spite of all, we must consider 
that certainly all could not follow Him in the 
boats which had come from Tiberias, and that 
Christ still found it necessary in the synagogue 
at Capernaum to put off the people by meet¬ 
ing them sternly and with the boldest declara¬ 
tions. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The culmination of the enthusiasm of the 
Galilean populace for Jesus is here brought out, 
and by John alone, with great distinctness. The 
great popular mass, a host of five thousand chili- 
astically excited men, would violently lift a 
Messianic standard with Him and for Him. But 
because Jesus cannot yield Himself to this pro¬ 
ject, the culmination of their enthusiasm is at 
the same time its turning-point. 

2. In respect to the miracle of Christ’s walk¬ 
ing on the sea ; compare the Com. on Matthew 
and Mark. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The misinterpretation of the divine sign of 
Christ by tho perverseness of earthly-minded 
men.—They draw from the sign a correct con¬ 
clusion (a true doctrine) and a false application 
(a false moral).—So with orthodox faith a false 
(ecclesiastical or secular) morality is often as¬ 
sociated.—The flight of Jesus before the revo¬ 
lutionary design of the people : It occasions (1) 
His retiring in solitude to the mountain; (2) Ilia 
sending the disciples before Him with the ship ; 
(3) His hastening in the night, ghostlike, over 
the sea.—Jesus on the mountain above the politi¬ 
cal designs of men; He alone: 1. He alone the 
free One, who is more a king than any prince of 
earth. 2. He alone the clear-sighted One, who 
sees far above all craftiness of policy. 8. He 
alone the silent but decisive Disposer of all 
things.—The flight from the sedition and tumult: 
1. The flight or Christianity (Christ). 2. The 
flight of the Church (the ship).—The disciples in 
the ship, driven from east to west, a foreshadow¬ 
ing of the fortunes of the church.—The miracle 
of the walking on the sea, as to its holy motives : 
Occasioned (11 by a holy flight; (2) by a holy 
solicitude. — Christ’s superiority to nature.— 
Christ tho sea-king (He, not Mary, the true 
Stella Maris ).—Christ as master of the water— 
the helper in perils of the sea (not the holy Ne- 
pomuc).—Christ the helper in perils of water and 
of fire.—While they were wishing to take Him 
up on the eastern shore, they were ready to land 
on tho western.—The hour when the Church be¬ 
comes perfectly joyful in the presence of her 
Lord in this world, is the hour when she lands 
on the shore of the other.—How the Lord sud¬ 
denly puts an end to the reverses of His people. 
—Every new necessity of the Christian, a new 
revelation of the glory of Christ. Every new 
necessity of man, a new revelation of the miracu¬ 
lous help of God.—Perils of the night; perils of 
storm ; perils of the sea. Sufferings from night, 
from storm, and from sea; Christ, the Deliverer. 

StARKE : God’s wonders among them that go 
down to the sea in ships. Ps. evii. 23.—Prov. 
xxx. 19. —Wisd. xiv. 3.—Be not troubled when 
thou must journey from one place to another, 
etc . The goal is all rest.—Comest thou into a 
dark nigh^ of tribulation, etc.: Jesus is there.— 
The perils of one’s calling.—Good fortune is fol¬ 
lowed again by ill; but to believers ail is for the 
best.—C ansthm : Christ lets His people come 
almost to extremity, but then loses not a moment. 
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—In oar troubles we commonly set God before 
us in a different character from the true; as an 
object of terror.—Z eisuts: What a mighty hero 
is thy Saviour and mine!—Q uksnel: Christ’s 
word and presence make everything good and 
tranquil again.—C bamer: Christ has more ways 
of helping than one.—Z eisius : Thus the saints 
come through great storms and trouble to the 
haven of eternal peace and safety.—G ossner: 
When Christ is in the ship, the ship receives 
more help from Him than He from it. So is 
everything which we call the service of God more 
profitable to the servant than to the Lord whom 
he serves.—H eubner: Distance, mountain, and 
sea cannot separate Him from His.—S chleier- 
macexer: We see here at first a certain depend¬ 
ence on an immediate and bodily presence, which 
is always united with a certain want of faith in 
the spiritual, and of a sense of spiritual power 
and agency.—S chenkel: How do we stand to¬ 
wards Christ? (1) So as to have Him flee from 
ns? (2) Or so as to have Him come to us? 

[Wordsworth: Ver. 20. u Iam (’Ey<5 clgi), 
the Ever-living One, Jehovah, the Author of 
Life. I am always at hand and never pass by 
you, therefore be not afraid, but trust in Me. 
Our Lord allows us to be in trial and danger, to 
struggle in the storm, to endure for a long time, 
in order that our patience and perseverance and 
faith may be proved, and that we may resort to 
Him who alono can save us. We are often in 
darkness and in storms, and the devil and evil 
men assail and affright us: but let us listen to 
Christ’s voice, ’E yb elpt , /*/) OoficloOe, and when 
human help fails, then divine aid will come. 
Terrors pass by, but Christ never passes by. 
He ever says, *lt is I.’ I am He who always 
cm, who ever remain; therefore have faith in 
Me. And if we are rowing in the Apostolic Ship 
of the Church, doing our duty there in our re¬ 
spective callings, and if we desire to receivo 
Christ into the Ship, He will not only quell the 
storm, but give us a fair breeze, and we shall 
soon be at tho harbor where we would bo—the 
calm harbor of heavenly peace. They who are 
in the Ship, and are rowing in the storm; they 
who labor in tho Church, and continue in good 
works to tho end, will receive Christ, and will at 
length arrive at the waveloss haven of everlasting 
life.”—A fine Greek poem of Anatolius on Christ 
in the tempest, translated by J. M. Neale: “Fierce 
was the wild billow” (see SchafTs Christ in Song, 
p. 451).—P. S.] 

3. DECISIVE DECLARATION OF CHRIST, AND 
OFFENCE OF MANY DISCIPLES. 

VI. 22-66. 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[After a brief historical introduction, ver. 22- 
23, John gives that wonderful discourse which 
unfolds tho symbolic meaning of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, namely, the grand truth 
that Christ is the Bread of everlasting life, which 
alone can satisfy the spiritual wants of men. It 
may be divided into four parts, each of which is 
Introduced by an act of the audience and deter¬ 
mined by their moral attitude. 1) The first part 
is introduced by a simple question of the Jews: 


“When and how didst Thou come hither?” It 
exhorts them not to busy themselves about per¬ 
ishing food, but to seek food which endures for¬ 
ever, and which the Son of Man alone can give, 
vers. 25-33. 2) The Jews asking for this im¬ 

perishable bread, Jesus declares Himself to be the 
Bread of life that came down from heaven, vers. 
35-40. 3) The Jews murmured at this extraor¬ 
dinary claim; whereupon Jesus repeats the as¬ 
sertion with the additional ideA, that Hie flesh 
which He was to give for the life of the world , is 
that Bread of life, vers. 41-61. 4) This causes 
not only surprise but offence and contention among 
the Jews (ver. 62), but Jesus, instead of modify¬ 
ing and explaining, declares in still stronger lan¬ 
guage that eating His flesh and drinking His blood . 
u e., a living appropriation of His person and 
sacrifice is the indispensable condition of spiritual 
life reaching forward to the resurrection of the 
body, vers. 62-68. 6) The rest, from vers. 69-66, 
describes the crisis produced by this discourso 
and furnishes at the same time, in ver. 63, the 
key to the proper understanding of the same.*— 
The authenticity of this discourse is sufficiently 
guaranteed by its perfect originality, sublimity, 
and offensiveness to carnal sense, as well as its 
adaptation to the situation and the miracle per¬ 
formed. No writer could have invented such 
ideas and dreamed of putting them into tho 
mouth of Jesus. Nor could any mere man in his 
sano mind set forth his own flesh and blood as 
the life of tho world. We are shut up here 
to the conclusion of the divinity of Christ. As 
to the difficulty of the discourse, we must always 
keep in mind that Christ spoke for all ages, 
and that history furnishes the evidence of tho 
wisdom and universal applicability of His teach¬ 
ing. The disciples and the hearers were pre¬ 
pared for it by the two preceding miracles which 
raised them, so to say, to a supernatural state. 
Tho sacramental interpretation will be discussed 
below in an Excursus.—P. S.J 

Vers. 22-24. The construction of these verses 
is a matter of great difficulty. [Such compli¬ 
cated sentences are exceedingly rare in John. 
Two other instances occur in chap. xiii. 1, and 1 
John i. Iff. In this case the parenthetical and in¬ 
volved construction is, as Alford remarks, charac¬ 
teristic of the minute care with which the evan¬ 
gelist will account for every circumstance which is 
essential to his purpose in the narration.—P. S.] 
Do Wette: “As regards the construction, the sen¬ 
tence is interrupted by the parenthesis of ver. 23, 
and resumed in ver. 24 ( bre ovv eldev=4d6v, ver. 
22), except that while Idw, ver. 22, relates to the 
circumstances under which the departure of Je¬ 
sus seemed impossible, and the resumptive bre — 
eldev expresses the certainty nevertheless reached, 
that he was no longer there.” Meyer: “The 
construction resumes & f, the subject of the 
whole, with bre ovv eldev 6 ver. 24; and ver. 
23 is a parenthesis which prepares the way for 
the following apodosis. The participial sentence 
/duiv, on to airrjTidov is subordinated to ionjKQQ 
nkpav r. dal,, and explains what made the people 
linger there and stand again the next day in the 
same place: They thought Jesus must still be <Ai 
the eastern side of the sea, since na other ship 


* [For a somewhat similar division tm Qodet, IL 
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had been there except the one in which the dis¬ 
ciples had gone away alone, ver. 22, and even 
the disciples might again be there, since other 
boats had come from Tiberias, in which they 
might haye returned.*’ [Somewhat modified in 
cd. 5th, p. 256.—P. S.] We suppose that here, 
as often elsewhere in the New Testament a sup¬ 
posed clumsiness and irregularity of expression 
arises in the sphere of exegesis from our oyer¬ 
looking the coficiseness resulting from tho vivid¬ 
ness of the oriental style. The present passage 
may be elucidated by the remark that Christ 
made His escape from the people with extreme 
deliberation and care, and that the people pur¬ 
sued Him with intense expectation ; and tho sen¬ 
tence takes this shape: And immediately the ship 
(in which they were escaping) was at the land 
whither they were going (for escape from the 
people); the day following the people (also) 
which stood (still remained standing, like a wall) 
on the other side of the boa, because they saw 
(in the first place) that there was none other 
boat there, save that one, and that Jesus went 
not with His disciples into that, but that His dis¬ 
ciples were gone away alone (whenoe it seemed 
to follow, that Jesus was still in the neighbor¬ 
hood) ; but (in the second place) that other boats 
had come from Tiberias nigh unto the place 
whero they had eaten bread by the power of the 
Lord’s thanksgiving (boats in which the disci¬ 
ples also might have returned). When the peo¬ 
ple therefore, etc. 

Ver. 24. They themselves entered Into 
the boats. —Took tho30 boats which had come 
from Tiberias. As these vessels are called 
nloi&pia. [small boats], and besides were proba¬ 
bly not very numerous, having accidentally ar¬ 
rived, it is not to be supposed that the whole 
five thousand came across.* Tholuck supposes 
that the festival-pilgrims would have left, pro¬ 
bably finding it necessary to go immediately on 
to the temple at Jerusalem. This mistakes tho 
point of their extreme excitement. The avrot is 
not antithetic to a previous passive behaviour of 
the people (Meyer), but to their wrong suppo¬ 
sition that the disciples had been in the ships, 
and had returned by them. They sought the 
Lord in tlfe place of His residence, Capernaum. 

Ver. 25. On tho other side of the lake.— 
With reference to the eastern point of departure. 
According to ver. 69, they find Him in the syna¬ 
gogue at Capernaum. Meyer correctly: “The 
ntpav r. OdX. is intended to suggest that the objeot 
of their wonder was their finding him on the 
western side.” When earnest thou ?—[II 6re 
«5<Je yiyovac; In Greek this implies the double 
question of when and how, as Bengel remarks: 
Quaslio de tempore includit qumsiionem de modo. 
When didst Thou oome hither? and how didst 
Thou get here (perf. ytyovaq) so unexpectedly, 
like a ghost ?—P. S. ] The question how seemed 
the more natural. Yet they appear to suppose 
immediately that He went round the sea, or 
crossed at some other point. They ask, when 
He arrived just here. Meyer thinks they sus¬ 
pected some miracle, and Jesus did not enter 
into their curious question; but the passage 
leads rather to the opposite inference. The Lord 


• [Stratus unnocessarily creates this difflcolty.—P. B.j 


must expect, not that they had been led by the 
feeding to think of the walking on the sea, but 
undoubtedly that they expected of Him so much 
of the miraculous as to make the question of 
when superfluous. This triviality i9 the very 
thing that betrays the sensuous confusion of 
their enthusiasm itself. 

Yer. 26. Verily, verily, I say onto you, 
Ye seek me. —The term here is particularly 
strong, because it emphasizes a severe personal 
judgment. Considering this strength of the ex¬ 
pression, the interpretation of the correlatives 
ovx — bXX’ by non tam — quam, in Kuinoel and 
others, entirely obliterates tho thought. Not 
because ye saw the miracles.—Liicke ex¬ 
plains the plural by the healing of sick before 
the feeding (see the other Evangelists); Meyer 
groundlessly rejects this, observing that the an¬ 
tithesis is simply the eating of the loaves; that 
the plural is a plural of category, and goes no 
further than the feeding. But if they had waited 
for the kingdom of God as true believers in the 
Messiah, they would have perceived the spiritual 
glory in all the miracles. On the contrary, the 
sensuous expectations of tho Messiah fastened 
selfishly on the eating of the loaves. (Comp. 
Matt. iv. 8, 4.) 

Ver. 27. Work not for the food.—We 
think the first word must be emphasized. It is 
aimed at the chiliastic inclination to laziness in 
the enjoyment of miraculous food, and resem¬ 
bles the word of Paul in 2 Thess. iii. 11,12. But 
the injunction immediately takes a turn designed 
to lead their mind to the essential point. Direct 
your labor not to the food which perisheth, but, 
etc. —The radical meaning of kpydfroOe it is diffi¬ 
cult hero to preserve in its precise force; and 
yet we are led to do so by the spirit of the trans¬ 
action. Luther: wirket , work,produce; De Wette: 
erwirket , work out; Van Ess: tniihet euch y trouble 
yourselves. Luther also translates epya^6fievo f, 
Eph. iv. 28, by schaffen, work. There is a double 
oxymoron or paradox: (1) that they should not 
labor for the perishable food, which is the very 
thing they must get by working; (2) that they 
should labor for the heavenly food, which is not 
to be earned by labor. The solution lies (1) in 
tho position of the exclamation: Labor , at the 
beginning of tho sentence: Be earnest workers; 
(2) in the addition of the next words to elucidate 
the first. Work not for the earthly food, which 
perisheth ; even work for daily bread should not 
aim at mere material support and sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, but at the eternal in the temporal; (3) in 
the doing away of all thought of human produc¬ 
tion in matters of faith by the further words: 
tl Which the Son of Man shall give unto you.”— 
The food that perisheth; or rather, which 
spoils, corrupts. Earthly nourishment enjoyed 
in idleness, without sanctification of the Spirit, 
is not merely perishable. This word is too weak 
for airoXXvfdvqv (comp. Matt. ix. 17: oi dam 
airoXowrai) ; the food goes to destruction, and with 
it the man who seeks his life in it. It therefore 
leaves not only hunger, but also loathing (Num. 
xxi. 5, in regard to the manna). Decaying food 
loses not only (1) its efficiency, but (2) its health¬ 
ful nature, and (3) its very nature itself. On 
the contrary food which endureth unto everlasting 
life has (1) eternal efficiency; (2) eternal fresh- 
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ness ; (3) eternal durability.—The difference be¬ 
tween this and the water which quenches thirst, 
chap. ir. 14. That passage concerns the life of 
Christ refreshing, quickening, and satisfying the 
soul; this describes the life of Christ refreshing, 
nourishing, and supporting tho whole being of 
the man.—Everlasting life ;—viewed here in 
the main as an outward object, but including tho 
internal operation of it. 

Which the Son of man shall give unto 
yon. —Undoubtedly based on the figure of la¬ 
borer and employer, as in chap. iv. 36, and in tho 
parable of tho laborers in tho vineyard. Matt. xx. 
1 sqq. In Ilis service they must work only for 
the eternal food, and this Ho would give them. 
And as the eternal food can come from God alone, 
lle declares that He is sealed as steward of tho 
Father; appointed and accredited with commis¬ 
sion and seal ( oQpayi&tv also denotes confirma¬ 
tion, appointment with a seal). He is sealed 
(accredited in particular by tho miraculous feed¬ 
ing as a sign) as the Son of His Father’s house, 
commissioned or sent from God. He thus seems 
to appoint them as laborers of God; and hence 
the question that follows. 

Vcr. 28. What shall we do, that we 
might work the works of God? — They 
seem ready to consent to the requirement of 
Christ. They wish to be in a general sense the 
servants of God, and do His work. But that 
their spirit in tho matter is rather chiliastic than 
moral (Meyer) is shown (1) by their asking 
about works in the plural; (2) by their stress on 
their doing. The case is like that in John viii. 
80: an apparent or conditional readiness, aris¬ 
ing from chiliastic misconception. Not exactly 
a merely moral legalness of mind, though it in¬ 
cludes this. Two interpretations: 1. The works 
which God requires , has commanded (Do Wette, 
Tuoluck). [Alford: the works well pleasing to 
God, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 68.—P. S.] 2. The works 
which God produces (Herder, Schleiermacber). 
The former interpretation is true to tho mind of 
the people. 

Ver. 29. This is the woik of God, that 
ye believe in him whom he sent.— Jesus 
meets the plural with the singular,* and their 
proposal to do with the demand of faith in Him 
whom God sent. The connection of ideas is 
close: As servants of God they mast yield them¬ 
selves with unreserved confidence to the messen¬ 
ger of God; through Him alone do they become 
capable of doing anything, ver. 60^ zvii. 3; 1 
John iv. 17. Bullinger, Beza: Faith is called a 
work per mimesin. Tholuck, on the other hand: 
Faith is itself a work. It is the decisive work 
of (he man, in which resides the decisive work 
of God. [Mark the distinction between believ¬ 
ing Christ, which is simply an intellectual as¬ 
sent to an historical fact and which may be as¬ 
cribed to demons and infidels, and believing in 
Christas an object of confidence and hope, which 
implies vital union with Him. This is both a 
work of Divine grace and the highest work of 
man. Godet finds here the germ of the whole 
Pauline theology and also the bond of union be- 

* [8® Ben gel* “Jesus simgularem numerum opponit plurali 
JudaoruM, qui dixerant, opera Dei, ver. 28." Alford: “ Bo¬ 
om* there U but this ono work, properly speaking, and all 
the rat are wrapt up in It.”—P. 8J 


tween Paul and James. Faith is the greatest act 
of freedom towards God; for by it he gives him¬ 
self, and more man cannot do. In this sense 
James opposes works to a faith which is nothing 
but an intellectual belief; and in an analogous 
sense Paul opposes active living faith to deAd 
works of mere outward observance. The faith 
of Paul is in fact the work of James, «.«., tho 
work of God. Schleiermacher calls this passage 
the clearest and most significant declaration that 
all eternal life proceeds from nothing else than 
faith in Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 80. What signs shewest thou then ? 
—t. e.: To prove that Thou art the ono sent of 
God? For that He professed Himself to be this 
messenger, is evident from what He had said. 
The term Messiah is indeed not used, but it is 
implied. Some have considered the question 
strange, because the people had just yesterday 
been miraculously fed. Grotius supposed it to 
be put by persons who had not been present at 
that feeding; the negative critics found in it a 
contradiction of the preceding account (Bruno 
Bauer, and others): De Wetto considers the con¬ 
versation as having no reference to the feeding. 
But we must bear in mind, that the people pre¬ 
sumed that Jesus, if He were the Messiah, must 
have accepted their acclamation and their procla¬ 
mation of His royalty; and that, instead of doing 
so. He had, to their great chagrin, eluded their 
design. They therefore demanded that He more 
satisfactorily attest Himself than He did by that 
feeding. A Bign from heaven they probably did 
not, like the Sanhedrists and Pharisees, intend; 
but no doubt a perpetual miraculous supply of 
bread under the new kingdom now to be set up. 
This is indicated by the explanatory addition: 
“What dost Thou i oorkf” rt ipydfy. What dost 
Thou produce ? Ironically pointed at His demand 
that they should firork. The chiliastic Messiah 
must take the lead of all the people as the greatest 
master-workman. The expression is doubly an¬ 
tithetic : putting His working against theirs, and 
especially putting a working in testimony of His 
Messi&hBhip against His declaration of it. 

Ver. 81. Oar fathers did eat manna.— 
Meyer: “The questioners, after being miracu¬ 
lously filled with earthly bread, rise in their 
miracle-seeking, and demand bread from heaven, 
such as God gave by Moses.” What they wanted 
was, no doubt, primarily continuance; though 
not this alone. The thought is: If Moses per¬ 
petually fed his people with bread from heaven, 
it is too little that the Messiah, the greater than 
Moses, should give His people only one transient 
miraculous meal, and os it were put them off 
with that. He ought to introduce the Messianic 
kingdom by giving every day a miraculous sup¬ 
ply, and that by all means finer than barley 
loaves, superior manna. Comp. Matt. iv. 8. 

As it is written, He gave them bread 
from heaven. (Ex. xvi. 4; Ps. lxxviii. 24; cv. 
40). Meyer: The Jews considered the manna 
the greatest of miracles.* As Moses was the 
type of the Messiah (Schottgen, Horse Talm., II., 
p. 475), a new manna was expected from the 
Messiah Himself: **Redemptor prior descenders 
fecit pro iis Manna; sic et redemptor posterior 


* [Josephus called it decor icox mptfofov ftw/uM.] 
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descendere faciet Manna,Midras Coheleth. Fol. 
86, 4. (Lightfoot, Schottgen, Wetstein.)* 

The manna (j3), which miraculously furnished 
the Israelites in the Arabian desert [for forty 
years] the means of support, Ex. xvi.; Num. xi., 
etc., fell during the night, and in the morning lay 
as dew upon the earth, Ex. xvi. 14, in small 
grains (like coriandcr-seed, Ex. xvi. 81), sweet, 
like honey, to the taste. It had to be gathered 
[every day except the Sabbath] before the sun 
rose, or it melted, ver. 21. “ The quantity di¬ 

vided daily to each person, Ex. xvi. 10, Thenius 
(Althebrdisehe Masse) estimates at somewhat over 
two Dresden quarts” [about three English quarts. 
—P. S. ]. On the well-known oriental (medicinal) 
manna of natural .history, see Winer, sub v. This 
appears even in southern Europe on various trees 
and shrubs; then in the east (manna-ash, ori¬ 
ental oak, especially the sweet-thorn), likewise 
tarfa-bush; abundant in Arabia, particularly in 
the vicinity of Sinai. A resinous exudation, 
resembling sugar, appearing sometimes spon¬ 
taneously, sometimes through incisions made by 
insects or by men; appearing specifically on 
leaves and twigs. Several travellers assure us 
that in the east the manna falls as dew from the 
air. Even in this case a vegetable origin must 
be presumed. Our idea of the miraculous man¬ 
na must be formed after the analogy of the 
Egyptian plagues: A natural phenomenon 

miraculously increased in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner by the power of God for a special purposo.* 
At present scarcely six hundred-weight are 
gathered on the peninsula of Pctrmain the most 
favorable years.—According to Chrysostom and 
others the manna came from the atmosphere, and 
so from just below the real heaven. 

Ver. 32. It is not Moses \nb before Mowo^f] 
that gave you the bread from heaven.— 
Introduced with a: Verily, verily. Not question¬ 
ing the miraculousness of the manna (Paulus), 
but denying that the manna of Moses was from 
the real heaven, and was real manna. The ques- 
tion is not of a manna in an ideal sense, but of 
the real , true manna. Tholuck: “The negation 
is to bo taken not absolutely, but only relative¬ 
ly.” It is relative, of course, considering the 
affinity of the symbol to the substance; but it is 
also absolute considering the infinite difference 
between them. According to Meyer the words 
“/row heaven ” in both cases (and in ver. 81) re¬ 
late not to the bread (for then the phrase would 
be rbv U r. ovp.), but to dedwev and diduotv; and 


• [Others regard the Scripture manna as wholly miracu¬ 
lous, and not in any respect a product of nature. 8o the 
writer of the article Manna In Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
who thus sets forth tho difference between the natural and 
this supernatural manna: “Tho natural products of the 
Arabian deserts and other oriental regions, which bear the 
name of manna, have not tho qualities or uses ascribed to the 
manna of Scripture. They are all condiments or medicines 
rather than food, stimulating or purgative rather than nu¬ 
tritious; they are produced only three or four months in tho 
year, from May to August, and not all the year round; they 
come only in small quantities, never affording'any thing like 
15,000,000 of pounds a week, which must have been requisite 
for the subsistence of the whole Israelitish camp, since each 
man had on omer (or threo English quarts) a day, and that 
for forty years; they can be kept for a long time, and do not 
become useless in a day or two; they are just as liable to de¬ 
teriorate on tho Sabbath as on any other day: nor does a double 
quantity fall on tho day preceding the Sabbath; nor would 
natural products cease at once and for ever, as the manna is 
represented as ceasing in the book of Joshua.’’—P. S.] 


“in like manner in Ex. xvi. 4, JD belongs 

not to OnS, but to "TOpD. n But wo must not for¬ 
get that the nature of the bread is described with 
the source of it: Bread of heaven, Ps. Ixxxviii. 
24; cv. 40. Just on account of the former of 
these two passages, to which the words before us 
refer, and where the Septnagint has iprov ovpavov, 
Tholuck, not without reason, prefers the usual 
interpretation. 

[My Father giveth you; diduatv, now 
and always, opposed to dt6 ok ev, which is said 
of Moses. Bengel: Jam aderat panic , ver. 83.—P. 
S. ] The true bread from heaven.— [ohfitvb f, 
genuine, veritable, essential, as opposed to derived, 
borrowed, imperfect, while afoflfc, true, is opposed 
to false. Comp, note on i. 9, p. 66.—P. 8.] Ex¬ 
actly parallel with the true light (chap. i. 9); 
the true vine (xv. 1); and to tho same class of 
expressions: tho true well of water, the true me¬ 
dicinal fountain, the true shepherd, etc., substan¬ 
tially belong. 

Ver. 33. For the bread of God is that 
which cometh down from heaven.— The 
decisive declaration by way of a description of 
the bread of God; 6 Karaftaivuv referring to dprof, 
not to Christ (against Paulus, Olshausen). 4 
Without this bread there is no substantial life, 
and no substantial nourishment of life. [Unto 
the world, t. e., all mankind; in opposition to 
the Jewish particularism which boasted in the 
manna as a national miracle. Bengel: Aos 
modo uni populo, uni selati, ut manna cibavit unum 
populum unius setatis .—P. S.] 

Ver. 84. Lord, evermore give us this 
bread. —Comp, the request of tho woman in 
chap. iv. 16. The people presume that Christ is 
the agent of tho Father’s gift. Interpretations: 
1. Dim suspicion of tho higher gift [perhaps the 
heavenly manna which, according to the Rabbis, 
is prepared for the just in heaven; comp. Rev. 
ii. 17] (Liicke, Tholuck, and others). 2. They 
think the bread something material, separate from 
Christ (De Wette, Meyer, [Godetl ). And in any 
case their prayer is moro decidedly sensuous and 
chiliastically perverted, than the prayer of tho 
woman of Samaria. [Some take tho prayer as 
an irony based on incredulity as to the possibili¬ 
ty of such bread. Not warranted.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 85. I [’Eyo] am the bread of life.— 
[Transition from Uie indirect to the direct form 
of speech, as in ver. 80, and a categoric answer 
to tho request of the Jews: “ Give us this bread,” 
together with the indication of the way bow to 
get it. Here is this bread before you, and all 
you have to do is to come unto Me. I am tho 
bread, and faith is the work or the means of 
getting it.—P. 8.] .Most emphatic and decisive 


• [Alford: “ The words 6 xarafi ... are the predicate of & 
aproc, and do not apply, in the construction of this vent, to 
Christ personally, however truly they apply to Him in fact. 
The R. V. is hero wrong: it should be, The bread of God is 
that (not He) which cometh. etc. Not till ver. 35 does Jesat 
first say, * I am the bread of life.’ The manna is still kept in 
view, and the present participle, here used in reference to the 
manna, is dropped when the Loni Himself is spoken of.” The 
note of Wordsworth on ver. 33 is a carious specimen of the 
wild allegorising of this learned and devout patristic and 
Anglican antiquarian. He sees here everywhere allusions to 
the sacrament. Even the meaning of the word Manna, 
“ what is it,” is made to indicate the wonderful double nainte 
of Christ and the mystery of His presence in the eucharist.— 
P. 8.J 
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assertion. Still stronger than that in chap. iv. 
26, since it w &3 more open to contradiction; 
though here it is not the profession of Himself as 
the Messiah by name. (Philo, Allegor. legit, lib. 
III.: X6yoq Oeov ipvxtfc rpo <$,)— He that oometh 
to me. —Is willing to believe, and uses the means 
of faith that he may believe. Conversion in its 
Christian aspect. Not, as Meyer makes it, only 
a different phrase for nwrefaw.* According to 
Meyer the expression: “Shall never thirst,” is 
a confusion of the figure, and anticipates the 
drinking of the blood of Christ, which follows. 
But it is rather an introduction to Christ's further 
declaration of Himself. As faith is developed, 
it brings, besides the importation and sustenance 
of the spiritual life, the satisfaction also of having 
drunk. It is less natural to mako this addition, 
with Liicke [and Alford], a description of the 
excellence of the heavenly bread over the manna 
[which was no sooner given, than the people be¬ 
gan to bo tormente(Lwith thirst and murmured 
against Moses, Ex. xvii., 1 ff.—P. S.] 

Ver. 33. Bat I said unto you.—He said 
this to them not, as Liicke and De Wette have it, 
at chap. v. 37; for there Ho was speaking to 
the Sanhedrists in Jerusalem; but, as Grotius 
[Bengel] Luthardt and others, [Stier, Olsh., 
Hengstenberg, Godet] mako it, at verse 26; 
though lie there said it to them in other words. 
[Christ quotes Himself here, as He often quotes 
the Old Testament, more after the spirit than 
after the letter.] According to Euthymius 
Zigabenus [and Alford] the Lord refers to some 
utterance not recorded; according to Meyer it 
means; I will have said [cl-ov=dictum velim'] to 
you just now; which it can mean, f as to tho letter, 
but must not mean hero. That ye have even 
seen me.—They have already seen Him in a 
Messianic function at tho feeding, and yet did 
not see the sign in His miracle, and so did not 
truly see Him. So near were they to salvation; 
but they lacked faith. A paraphrase of ver. 26. 
[The two kqI are correlative and bring out the 
glaring contrast of the two facts of even seeing 
the Son of God in His glory, and yet not believ¬ 
ing in Him.—P. S.] 

Ver. 37. All that the Father giveth me.J 
—As to the connection: The judgment just ut¬ 
tered is true of the body of those who wero be¬ 
fore Him. It is not intended to exclude the 
thought that there were some among them, whom 
the Father had given to Him. It is, therefore, 
not in absolute antithesis to what precedes (as 
Meyer makes it). All. Neuter. The strongest 
expression of totality, as in chap. iii. 6, \totam 
quasi massam , os Bengel has it; comp, also xvii. 
2, whero irav is likewise used of persons in this 


• [So also Godet: “let deux termes, venir et croire, ex- 
primaU, ante et sans figure, une seule et menu idte: le joymx 
ft comfiant tmprtssenunt avec lequd U cceur affami et press6de 
heroins spirituels s’empare de Faumenl celeste qui lui estprCsentc 
m Jims Christ.” timing to Christ is faith indeed, yet not 
in repots as mere trust and confidence, or as a state of mind, 
but in active exercise and motion from the service of sin to 
the service of Christ; comp. 37,41, 45, 65; vii. 37, 38.—P. S.j 
f [In classical usage (see Ktthner, IT., f 443,1, and Her¬ 
mann Ad Viger~ p. 746) but not in New Testament unless it 
be the chrov in John xi. 42.—P. 8.) 

} [Yet the absence of a connecting particle seems to indicate 
a pause of reflection intervening between the preceding re¬ 
proof (ov viormn), and the following description of tho true 
children of Go<U-F. 8.J 


emphatic sense of totality.—P. S.]* That the 
Father giveth me. [The same as whom tho 
Father draws , ver. 44.—P. S.] Not only tho 
gratia prseveniens , operating through nature and 
history, conscience and law, (comp. ver. 44), but 
also the effectual call to salvation—tho gratia 
convertens —itself, is the work of tho Father. Tho 
conversion, the coming to Jesus, is the answer to 
the call. Tholuck: It runs through the Gospel 
of John as a fundamental view, that all attrac¬ 
tion towards Christ presupposes an affinity in 
tho person for Christ, qnd then this affinity is 
tho operation of the Father; and so here tho un¬ 
susceptibility of the people is traced to this want 
of inward affinity. The phrase fitSooQai irapa tov 
narpde is also in chap. x. 29; xvii. 2, 6; comp, 
in tho Old Testament, Is. viii. 18: “I and tho 
children whom the Lord hath given me.” The 
Predestinarians refer this passage to the eternal 
election [Augustine, Beza], the Arminians to tho 
gratia generalis, the ability to believe [Grotius; 
pictatis studium ], the Socinians to the probitas , 
natural honesty and love of truth, etc. We con¬ 
sider that in tho “giveth ” the three elements of 
election, predestination (fore-ordination), and 
calling are combined, Rom. viii. 29. But un¬ 
doubtedly fore-ordination is very especially in¬ 
tended. [Shall come unto me, tr pbg e pe 
By an act of faith. Comp, tho following 
rbv kpxbpcvov. Godet distinguishes t/get from 
eteboerai, and explains it; will arrive at Me, will 
not suffer shipwreck, but infallibly attain tho 
goal. He calls the usual interpretation tauto¬ 
logical, in as much as tho gift consists in tho 
coming, but this is not correct; tho dltiuoi is tho 
act of God, and tho IpxeaOai the act of man, t. e. t 
faith in actual motion towards Christ. — P. S.] 

And him that cometh to me, I will in 
no wise cast out.—Every one who comes to 
Him is welcome. The only criterion is the com¬ 
ing or tho not coming; no matter what tho 
previous condition or guiltiness; the coming be¬ 
speaks the will of tho Father, which it is tho 
office of Christ to fulfil. [Ou prj cKftaXo tt-u does 
not refer to Christ’s office as Judge at tho resur¬ 
rection, but to the present order of grace, and is 
a litotes, t. e., it expresses in a negative form moro 
strongly the readiness of Christ to receive with 
open arms of love every one that comes to Him. 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 38. For I came down from heaven, 
etc .—Expressing the complete condescension and 
humiliation in the estate of the Redeemer. But 
how could His will be different from the Father’s? 


* [Bengcl's observation on irav is longer than is usual with 
this epigrammatic commentator, but well worth quoting: 
“A most weighty word, and, in comparing with it those things 
which follow, most worthy of consideration; for, in the dis¬ 
courses of Jesus Christ, what the Father hath given to tho 
Son Himself, that is termed, both in the singular number and 
neuter gender, all(omne): those who come to the Son Him¬ 
self, are described in tho masculine gender, or even tho plural 
number, every one (omnis ), or they {illi). The Father hath 
given to the Son, as it were, the whole mass, in order that all 
whom He hath given, may be a unit (unum ): that whole ( uni - 
versum) tho Son evolves individually (one by one), in the exe¬ 
cution of the Divine plan. Hence that expression, chap. 
xvii.2,j that all which (jtok o, mrvne quod) Thou hast givex 
Him. Hx should oivi them (ainoU, ns) eternal life. In the 
Greek style of the New Testament, especially of John, where¬ 
soever fastidious minds would say the construction was a 
solecism, an elegance truly divine, which to the Hebrews 
never seemed harsh, is usually found to lie beneath. That 
remark especially holds good of this i>assngo.”—P. S.J 
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The ideal will of the Son of man, in and of itself, 
must continually press towards the perfecting of 
the world and of life, and therefore legitimately 
lead to judgment. But in the spirit of redemp¬ 
tion Christ continually directs this current of 
rightful judgment by the counsel of that re¬ 
demption which is in operation till the end of tho 
world; and this is His humiliation to the death 
of the cross, and this His patience, in the majesty 
of His exaltation. 

Ter. 39. And this is the will of him that 
sent me [according to the correct reading in¬ 
stead of the Father’s will] that of all which 
he hath given mo. —The decree of redemp¬ 
tion. nonce the perfect: Which lie hath.given 
me . Spoken not from a point of view in the fu¬ 
ture (as Meyer says); nor with reference to 
election, but with with reference to the per¬ 
severance of the divine purpose of salvation, to 
which the perseverance of the patience of Christ 
and the perseverance of believers correspond 
(see Rom. viii. 29 if.). I should lose no¬ 
thing. —Let nothing bo lost by breaking off 
before the final decision of persistent unbelief 
in every case. But should raise it up.— 
Evidently meaning the resurrection to life. The 
Son is not only to continue, but to carry to 
its blessed consummation the work of resurrec¬ 
tion. It is not, therefore, the day of death 
(Reuss),* nor specifically the first resurrection 
(Meyer), which is intended. Tho last day, 
eox&ttj flip a. —The period of judgment 
and resurrection from the second coming of 
Christ to the general resurrection, Rev. xx. 

[The resurrection of the body is the culmina¬ 
tion of the redeeming work beyond which there is 
no more danger. Bengel: Hie finis est , ultra quern 
periculum nullum, Citcriora omnia prsestat Salvator. ! 
This “blessed refrain,” as Meyer calls it, is three | 
times repeated, vers. 40, 44, 64 ; comp. x. 28; 
xvii. 12 ; xviii. 9. What stronger assurance of 
final resurrection to life everlasting can the be¬ 
liever have than this solemnly repeated assurance 
from the unerring mouth of the Saviour: “1 shall 
raise him up on the last day.” But true faith is 
no carnal confidence, it is always united with true 
humility. The more we trust in Christ, the less 
we trust in ourBelves. All is safe if we look to 
Christ, all is lost, if we look to ourselves alone. 
Christians should pray as if all depended upon 
God, and watch and work as if all depended upon 
themselves.—P. S.] 

Ver. 40. That every one that seeth the 
Son. —A stronger putting of the gracious will 
of God in its final intent. Hence again naming 
the Son in the third person. What John said to 
his disciples, Jesus now Days openly to the Jews: 
Faith in the Son has everlasting life. Who the 
Son is. He gives them to know by declaring that 
He will raise np these believers. 

Ver. 41. The Jews therefore mnrmared 
at him. —A new section of the affair, occasioned 
by the Jews’ taking decisive offence at the pre¬ 
ceding discourse. The ovv is again very defini¬ 
tive. The verb yoyyifa, of itself, denotes neither, 
on the one hand, a whispering, nor, on the other, 
a grumbling or fault-finding; but the murmur- 


* [Against this false interpretation of Reuss (Hitt de la 
tttiol. Chrttienne , II. p. 462), comp. Godet II. p. 114.—P. S.J 


ing is here the expression of fault-finding, and is 
made by the context (“among yourselves,” and 
- by the antagonism (“ at Him ”) Bynonymous 
with it.—The Jews. In the bx^o r itself the Jew¬ 
ish element was aroused (De Wette) • but no 
doubt the Pharisaic members of that synagogue 
are here especially concerned; and even Judas, 
whose very name is Jew, here seems to have al¬ 
ready become soured (sec ver. 04). 

The bread which came down from 
heaven.—This declaration transcended their 
idea of the Messiah; and that in it which, un¬ 
consciously, most offended them was its offer of 
a suffering or -self-sacrificing Messiah. Henco 
the Lord afterwards brought this out with special 
prominence. But they seized the declaration in 
another aspect. When, without directly claim¬ 
ing it, Ho indicated His divine sonship by say¬ 
ing that Ho came down from heaven, they con¬ 
sidered Him as contradicting His known origin. 
A sensuous, narrow, literalistic apprehension. 

Ver. 42. Is not this Jesns.—The ovrof, pri¬ 
marily, strongly demonstrative. The same per¬ 
son, of whom wo know that lie sprang from Naz¬ 
areth and rose to be a Rabbi, pretends to have 
come down from heaven. This contrast and the 
skepticism of tho people add a contemptuous 
tone to the pronoun. The son of Joseph.— 
These words do not imply that both the parents 
were still living (Meyer), but that the people 
considered both (whom they once knew) to bo 
His parents. Of Joseph, whom tho tradition 
represents as advanced in years at the time of his 
marriage to Mary, we have no trace in the Gos¬ 
pels after tho childhood of Jesus (comp. Matt, 
xiii. 65). [John introduces hero the Jews as 
speaking from their own stand-point. They, 
of course, knew nothing of the mystery of tho 
supernatural conception, and would not havo 
appreciated it, if Jesus had corrected them. 
This was a truth for the initiated, and was not 
revealed even to the disciples before they were 
fully convinced that Christ was the Son of God. 
— P. S.] 

Ver. 48. Murmur not among yourselves, 
—Jesus intended not to draw out their thoughts, 
but goes on to expose their defect. 

Ver. 44. No man can come to me.*—Here: 
reach Me; in particular: reach an understanding 
of My nature, apprehend the Spirit in the flesh, 
Deity in humanity, the Son of God in the Naia- 
rene. Except the Father draw him.— 
'EA/cmv denotes ail sorts of drawing , from violence 
to persuasion or invitation. But persons can bo 
drawn only according to the laws of personal 
life. Hence this is not to be taken in a high pre- 
destinarian sense (Calvin: It is false and im¬ 
pious to say non nisi volcntes trahi ,~J- Beza: Volu~ 

* [In ver. 37 Christ hod declared that tlie totality (war 
which Is to be taken collectively as of one integral whole) of 
those whom the Father givoth Him, shall come to llim; in 
ver. 44 He declares that no one can come In any other way 
except by the drawing of the Father. The effect follows in 
every case from a certain cause, bat this effect will follow 
from no other cause.—P. 8.1 

f (Calvin, however, says before (ad loc.) that the efficient 
motion of the Holy Spirit first makes unwilling men willing 
(“ homines tx nolentibus el invitisreddit voluntaries So also 
Augustine who expressly says that faith is inseparable from 
will ( credere non potest nisi vokns ), and: “ A on ut homines, 
quod fieri non potest, nolentes credant , sed %U votenUstz nofea- 
tibus JlantP He quotes from Virgil: trahit tua quenqae 
voluplas, to show that the drawing is that of choice not of 
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mut, quia datum est, ut velimus ; Aretius: Hie o» - 
tendit Christ us veram causam murmuris esse quod 
non sint electi). Yet on the other hand the force 
of the added clause, denoting a figurative, vital 
constraint, subduing by the bias of want, of de¬ 
sire, of hope, of mind, must not be abated. The 
drawing of the Father is the point at which elec¬ 
tion and fore-ordination become calling *(the 
vocatio efficax), represented as entirely the work 
of the Father. Meyer: “ The Ihtbeiv is the mode 
of the dtddvat, an internal pressing and leading 
to Christ by the operation of divine grace (Jer. 
xxx. 3, Sept.), though not impairing human free¬ 
dom.” The element of calling is added through 
the word of Christ. Hence: The Father who 
sent Me. As sent of the Father, He executes 
the Father’s work and word. The congruence 
of the objective work of salvation and the sub¬ 
jective operation of salvation in the individual. 

[*E?jc betv (or IXkq, fut. eA£o>, which is preferred 
to e?Jcbou by the Atjic writers), to draw , to drag , 
to force, almost always implies force or violence, 
as when it is used of wrestling, bending the bow, 
stretching the sail, or when a net is drawn to the 
land, a ship into the sea, the body of an animal or 
a prisoner is dragged along, or a culprit is drawn 
before the tribunal (comp. Johnxviii. 10; xxi. 6, 

11; Acts xvi. 19, and the classical Dictionaries, 
also Meyer, p. 266). It is certainly much stronger 
than Aiduvt, ver. 37, and implies active or passive 
resistance, or obstructions to be removed. Here 
and in xii. 32, it does, of course, not mean physi¬ 
cal or moral compulsion, for faith is in its very 
nature voluntary, and coming to Christ is equiva¬ 
lent to believing in Him; but it clearly expresses 
the mighty moral power of the infinite love of the 
Father who so orders and overrules the affairs of 
life and so acts upon our hearts, that we give up at 
last our natural aversion to holiness, and willing¬ 
ly, cheerfully and thankfully embrace the Saviour 
as the gift of gifts for our salvation. The natural 
inability of man to come to Christ, however, is not 
physical nor intellectual, but moral and spiritual; 
it is an unwillingness. No change of mental or¬ 
ganization, no new faculty is required, but a radi¬ 
cal change of the heart and will. This is effected 
by the Holy Ghost, but the providential drawing 
of the Father prepares the way for it—P. S.] 

Ver. 45. It is written in the prophets, 
etc. —[This verse explains what kind of drawing 
was meant in the preceding verse, viz., by di¬ 
vine illumination of the mind and heart.] Fro - ] 
phets, i. e., the division of the Holy Scriptures 
called the Frophets. Yet the phrase is no doubt 
intended to assert that the particular passage, 
Is. liv. 13, (quoted freely from the Sept.), is 
found in substance throughout the prophets 
(which Tholuck calls in question; comp. Isa. xi.; 

compulsion. Calvin expressly guards In this connection 
the abuse of his doctrine. 41 They are madmen,” he 
t ad. rer. 40, 44 who seek their own salvation or that of 
ers in tbo labyrinth of predestination, not keeping the 
way of faith which is proposed to them. . . . Since tiou has 
elected as to this very end that we believe, we destroy the 
election if we set aside faith (toile jidem, et mutila erit tUctio) 

.. . If God calls us effectually to faith in Christ, it is of the 
some force to as, as if by an engraved seal He confirmed His 
decree concerning our salvation. For the testimony of the 
Spirit is nothing else but the sealing of our adoption. To 
•very man, therefore, his faith is a sufficient attestation of 
God's eternal predestination, so that it is impious and an in¬ 
sult to the testimony of the Holy Spirit to search beyond it.” 
—P.S.] 


Jer. xxxi. 33; Joel iii. 1). Taught of God.— 
Taught by God; the genitive with the participle 
denoting the agent. The promises of universal 
illumination in the time of the Messiah. In the 
prophet the point x>f the passage quoted lies in 
the 44 all ” in contrast with the isolated enlighten¬ 
ment under the Old Testament. And here, too, 
this universality is not denied, though it is to be 
limited to all believers. The children of tho 
Messianic time are the “all” from the fact that 
an inward, immediate divine illumination gives 
them faith in the word spoken by Christ. Cyril, 
Ammonius, and the older Lutheran expositors: 
Taught of God, per vocem evangelicam ; the mys¬ 
tics: by the Spirit working with the outward 
word, by the inner light; Clericus, Dclitzsch, 
and others: by the prevenient grace.—It is the 
calling provided for by election and fore-ordina- 
tion; but it is this calling considered inwardly, 
as the operation of the Father by the Spirit;— 
an operation distinct from the spiritual life which 
proceeds from the Son, but not separate from it. 
Effectual calling, on its intellectual Bide: tho 
enlightening of the mind. 

Every man that hath learned of the 
Father. —According to the reading aKobuv, wo 
suppose the hearing the Father is tobe conceived 
as continuous. As soon as the having learned is 
thereby effected, the man, as one taught of Qod, 
comes to Christ. The reference is of course to 
the whole discipliue of the Father, which pro¬ 
ceeds from His election; but it is to this (1) as 
becoming manifest in the effectual calling, and 
(2) as therein reaching its goal. Hence it is not 
the eleot simply in view of this election (Beza), 
that are intended; still less tho elect in a pre- 
destinarian sense. 

Ver. 46. Not that any one hath aeon the 
Father. —Explaining, that those who are taught 
of God in the Messianic age, still have need of 
the Messiah. Different interpretations: (1) The 
Lord would contrast His true seeing of God with 
that of Moses (Cyril, Erasmus). (2) He would 
forestall tho spiritualistic view, that the inward 
manifestation of God supersedes the historical 
Christ (Calovius, Lampe). (3) He would mark 
a difference in degree and kind of revelation 
(Bengel: Videre interius est, quam audire; Tho¬ 
luck). The third interpretation does not, as 
Tholuck thinks, set aside the second. Tho same 
fact, that the historioal Christ is the positive ful¬ 
filment of all previous revelation and knowledge 
of God, and is therefore indispensable, is ex¬ 
pressed in a different way; but all such facts as 
that He is Reconciler, King, Redeemer, arc 
rooted in the fact that, being the Son, Ho is, in 
His perfect vision of God, the absolute Prophet 
(comp. chap. i. 18). Save he who is of God.— 
The full divine nature was necessary to the full 
view of God. 

Ver. 47. He that beUeveth on me hath 
everlasting life. —Here again it must be ob¬ 
served, (1) that Christ has put His previous Mes¬ 
sianic statements in a general form, not in the 
first person, but that He connects His soteriolo- 
gical statement, His declaration of salvation, 
directly with His person; and (2) that He asseve¬ 
rates : Verily, verily . This is, therefore, Christ’s 
positive offer of Himself as the personal Saviour; 
and now follows the declaration. 
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[Mark the present tense hath (£*«)> no ^ *haU 
have. Eternal life is not confined to the future 
world, but is ever present and becomes ours as 
soon as we lay hold of Christ who is eternal life 
Himself. The resurrection of the body is only 
the full bloom of what has begun here. Mark 
also that faith, and nothing else, is laid down 
here, and in this whole discourse (comp. ver. 40; 
iii. 15, 16,) as the condition of eternal life. The 
eating of Christ’s flesh and the drinking of His 
blood, to be consistent with this, is only a strong¬ 
er form of expressing the same idea of a real 
personal'appropriation of Christ by faith. This 
refutes all forms of ecclcsiasticism which throw 
any kind of obstruction between the soul and 
Christ, as an essontial condition of salvation, 
whether it be the authority of pope or council 
or creed or system of theology, or the inter¬ 
cession of saints, or good works of our own. Sal¬ 
vation depends solely and exclusively upon per¬ 
sonal union with Christ: all other things, how¬ 
ever important in their place, are subordinate to 
this. Without faith in Christ there can be no salva¬ 
tion for any sinner: this is the exclusiveness of 
tho gospel; but with faith in Christ there m sal¬ 
vation for all of whatever sect or name: this is 
its charity.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 4». I am the bread of life. —Tholuck 
(like Meyer), on vers. 47-61: “After repelling the 
objection of the Jews, Jesus returns to llis.former 
theme in vers. 32-40, and in the first place repeats 
the same thought.” We find here not a return, 
but an advance, carrying the thought forward 
from the person of Christ to His historical work. 
This appears from what follows. “Of the life.” 
Referring to the preceding promise of eternal 
life. “T//c Cw*Vf. Genitiv. qual. and ejfectus.” Or 
probably, conversely, the genitive of form or mode 
of existence. [That is, not: “the bread which 
has the quality and effect of life, the bread which 
is and which gives life;” but: “the life which is 
bread; tho life existing and offered in the form 
of bread, and operating as bread.”—E. D. Y.] 
Previously the bread was the subject, with vari¬ 
ous predicates (the person); now the bread be¬ 
comes an attribute of the life (the giving and the 
effect of the person). The life as bread, not the 
bread as life. That Jesus is the life, follows 
from vers. 46 and 47. This thought is expanded 
further on. 

Ver. 49. Your fathers did eat manna.— 
The manna gave no abiding life, because it was 
not essential life. 

Ver. 50. This is the bread. —By this the 
bread may be known as the true bread: that it 
comes down from heaven for the purpose and to 
the effect that whosoever eateth of it shall not 
die; or, more precisely: It cometh down from 
heaven, in order that men may eat of it (the Iva 
affecting this first clause), and that he who eat¬ 
eth of it may not die. Tne definition of tho true 
bread by its origin, its design, and its effects. 
Tho ur) arroOdvy is more exactly expressed in the 
Kav aTToOdvy of chap. xi. 25. 

Ver. 51. I am the living bread.—I am the 
bread living. The life is now the logical subject. 
The Vulgate: Ego sumpanis vivus (,) qui de coclo 
descendi; tho bread living, who [1st pers.] have 
come down from heaven. 

If any man eat of this bread. —Because 


Christ is the living bread, ne offers Himself as 
bread, and communicates by the eating of this 
bread a living forever. Christ, therefore, now 
distinguishes Himself as life from the bread of 
life as a gift. 

And the bread that I will give.— No 

longer: The bread which I am. The Kai—dt, 
[atque etiam ] is to be noted [i. e., ml 6 hpro f 6k, 
bvey.d.: “And the bread, now, which I will 
give.”] See Tholuck.* Is my flesh. —The 
bodily, finite, historical form of Christ, which 
He yields up for the world in His death, and thus 
gives to the world for its nourishment, chap. iL 
19; iii. 14. Not only the sacrifice of Christ in 
nis atoning death to procure the eternal life 
of the world (Meyer), but also the renewal and 
transformation of the world by its participation 
of the sacrificed life of Christ; as, in chap. ii. 
19 and iii. 14, death and resurrection are com¬ 
bined. It seems strange that the second f/v t}Q 
duHJG) [after odp£ pov iartv ] should be wanting 
in Codd. B. C. D. L. T. [and R. ], the Itala, the 
Vulgate, and three times in Origen; so as to be 
stricken out by Laohmann and Tischendorf [Tre- 
gelles, Alford, Westcott and Ifort.—P. S.] Tho¬ 
luck accordingly says, with Meyer: “A preg- 
nance like this: The bread which I will give, is 
my flesh, for the life of the world ,—would be as 
contrary to the style of John as the repetition i,v 
kyu 66ao is agreeable to it.” And he conjec¬ 
tures: “The omission may have been caused by 
the preceding <56ou>” But the addition, too, may 
very easily have been made for doctrinal elucida¬ 
tion, to make the sentence point more distinctly 
to the atoning death. If, therefore, we let the 
above manuscripts decide, the death and resur¬ 
rection are united; the point of the sacrificial 
death by itself is not yet so distinctly brought 
out in this placo; and this seems more congru¬ 
ous with chap. iii. 14 (and with the conception 
of the Jews in tho sequel). Therefore: Mg JUsh 
for the life of the world . The manifestation in 
the flesh is necessary to the full life. The flesh 
of Christ will be the life of the world. That is, 
the giving up of His flesh in death and the dis¬ 
tribution of His flesh in the resurrection will be 
the life of the world. Yet in the giving up of 
His flesh, His sacrificial death is mainly intended, 
and in the eating of it, faith in the atonement; 
and as this element in the conception is to be dis¬ 
tinguished, on the one hand, from the fact that 
Christ is the bread in His person, in His histori¬ 
cal life itself, so, on the other hand, it is to be 
distinguished from the fact that He, in His flesh 
and blood, prepares His life, glorified through 
death, for a eucharistic meal for the world. 

Ver. 62. The Jew8 therefore strove among 
themselves. —Here a dispute arises concerning 
the sense in which tho Lord could give men His- 
flesh for the life of the world. And this dispute 
is described as a dispute of the Jews. Yet it is not 
a question of the interpretation of Christ's word, 
but of the offensiveness of it, which here sets the 
Jews at strife. The skeptics and cavillers lead, 
saying: How can this man, etc . They seem 


* [Tholuck says: *«u—M designates a more detailed state¬ 
ment, as in John i. 3, or a correction, as in xv. 27. Zwingli 
(as quoted by Tholuck), “ Dixi diu mepamm cue vitm, ted non- 
dum quo facto id fiat, hoc jam aperiam.” Ai introduces here 
something of special importance. Comp. Meyer in lac. —P. 8.J 
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disposed to charge the word with an abominable 
meaning, taking it literally. 

Ver. 53. Unless ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood.— Jesus 
recedes not for the offense, but with a verily, 
verily* He goes further, and now divides the 
flesh into flesh and blood, and to the eating adds 
drinking, which He had first introduced at ver. 85. 

Mark further: (1) This truth, enforced with 
verily, verily, is now expressed in four different 
form; four times the Lord speaks of eating and 
drinking His flesh and blood. (2) The first timo 
in a conditional injunction on the Jews with 
reference to the Messiah, in the negative form 
of threatening: “Unless yo eat, etc., ye have no 
life in you.” The second time in a positive 
statement referring to Jesus Himself, in the form 
of promise. The third time, in a statement of 
the nature and substantial effect of the flesh and 
blood of Christ, on which the preceding practical 
alternative is founded: “For my flesh is meat 
indeed," etc. The fourth time, in explication of 
all these three propositions: “ He dwelleth in Me, 
and I in him.” 

For the interpretat ion, we must remember that 
elsewhere flesh (aapg), by itself, denotes human 
nature in its full concrete manifestation (John iii. 
C); hence the flesh (<sap£) of Christ, likewise, is 
the manhood of Christ, His personal human Ma¬ 
ture. But flesh and blood (odpf tcaX aipa) else¬ 
where denotes inherited nature; in Peter (Matt. 
xtl 17), for example, his old, hereditary Jewish 
nature, with its associations and views; in Paul 
(Gal. i. 16), his Pharisaic descent, spirit, and 
associations; in Christians (1 Cor. xv. 60), the 
mortal, earthly nature and form, received from 
natural birth, which cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God. Accordingly the flesh and blood of Christ 
are the peculiar descent and nature of Christ in 
historical manifestation; the historical Christ. As 
the flesh and blood of historical mankind are re¬ 
duced to the material and nutriment of its cul¬ 
ture and development, its humanity; so the flesh 
and blood of the historical Christ are given to be 
the nutriment of mankind’s higher spiritual life, 
its divinity. And when the partaking of His 
flesh and blood is made the indispensable condi¬ 
tion of salvation, the meaning is: The life of man 
proceeds only from the life of Christ completed in 
death; only by Christ’s actual person being made 
the especial vital element of mankind, the nourish¬ 
ment and refreshment of the real life of man,—by 
this means alone does man receive true life. 

The four sentences of this passage may be ar¬ 
ranged in the following system: 

(11 The flesh and blood of Christ are really 
the food and drink of man; t. e., the sacrifice and 
the participation of the actual, divine-human 
Christ are for mankind the only escape from 
death, and the only way to the higher, spiritual 
life. 

(21 Because nothing but the full reception of 
the nistorical Christ can effect full communion 
with Him, consisting in the believer’s dwelling 
in Christ (justification), and Christ’s dwelling in 
the believer (sanctification). 

(3) Therefore he that eats, takes the nutriment 
of eternal life, which works in him to resurrection. 

(4) He who takes not this nourishment, has no 
true life, and can attain to none. 


Note: (1) the phrase flesh and blood (<rdp£ Kal 
aipa) in our passage differs from body and blood 
(aiofia Kal aipa) in the words of institution of the 
holy Supper: the former applying to the whole 
historical, self-sacrificing Christ, the latter sim¬ 
ply to His individual person just coming forth 
from the sacrifice. (2) In the preparation of 
the ohpl; sal aipa for food, the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ are blended in one, the 
leading element being the death; as in oupa Kal 
aipa the two are blended under the leading as¬ 
pect of the new fife.—Tholuck: “The addition 
of aipa to oup!; abates nothing from the notion 
(Matt. xvi. 7; Eph. vi. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 20), but 
only expresses still more definitely, that is, by 
its two main constituents, the sensible human 
nature." This, therefore, in its earthly mani¬ 
festation (vers. 60 and 68), is to be spiritually re¬ 
ceived, and ver. 60, continuing to qualify the 
succeeding verses, shows that it is to bo received 
especially in its atoning death, to which also the 
aipa may perhaps particularly point. The addi¬ 
tion of aipa, however, denotes primarily the 
generic life in the individualized o&p£. The flesh 
and blood of Christ are the historical Christ in 
His entire connection with Qod and man (as the 
“Son of God and of Mary’’), as made by His 
death the eucharistic meal of the world;—cer¬ 
tainly, therefore, a new point, with death as the 
most prominent aspect. [It should be added that 
the blood of Christ in the New Testament always 
signifies His atoning death for the sins of the 
world, comp. Rom. iii. 25; Col. i. 14, 20; Hebr. 
ix. 14, 20; x. 10; 1 Pet. i. 2, 19; 1 John i. 7; Rev. 
i. 5. It must refer to the same sacrifice here, and 
flesh must bo interpreted accordingly. Flesh and 
blood are the whole human life of Christ as of¬ 
fered on the cross for the propitiation of the sins 
of the world, and thus become the fountain of 
life for all believers.—P. S.] 

Various Interpretations: 

1. The atoning death of Christ: Augustine,* 
Luther, Mclanchthon, Calvin, Beza, [Grotius, 
Calov.] Liicke, and many other modern exposi¬ 
tors (see Meyer).f 

2. The entire human manifestation of Christ 
including His death (Paulus, Frommann, Do 
Wette, etc.) 

8. The deeper self-communication of Jesus, 
faith eating and drinking in the human nature 
of Jesus the life of God (Hofmann, Schrtflbeweis, 
[II. 2, p. 245 if.]. “Not the giving of His flesh, 
but His flesh itself Jesus calls food.’’ (Delitzsch). 

4. A prophetic discourse in anticipation of the 
Lord’s Supper (Chrysostom, most of the fathers 
[Cyril, Theophyl., Euth. Zigab., Cyprian, Hil- 
arius, perhaps also Augustine, but see p. 228,] 
and Roman Catholics [Klee, Maier], Calixtus 
[a moderate Lutheran, strongly opposed by the 
high Lutheran Calovius], Zinzendorf, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Scheibel, Olshausen, Kling, etc., Kah- 
nis,$ Luthardt [Wordsworth]; according to 


* [On Augustine's interpretation see note in the Excursus 
below, p. 226.— P. 8.] 

f [Meyer (p. 270) adds to the above names, as favoring this 
view, Tholuck, Neander, Jul. Mttller, Lange, Kbrard, Keim, 
Weiss, Ewald, Kahnis, Godet. But LAnge, Ewald, Kahnis, 
HengjBtenberg and Godet should be classed with No. 6 below. 

| [In his work on the Lord's Supper, p. 104 IT, but later, in 
his Dogmatics, YoL I. p. 624, Kahnis denies that John vi. re- 
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Heubner, the Reformed Church [he should say 
the Reformed theology] with the exception of 
Calvin). 

6. A mythical discourse here anticipating the 
Lord’s Supper, as John iii. anticipates baptism. 
(The negative critics, Bretschneider, Strauss, 
Baur, etc.). 

6. The Lord does not speak here of the Sup¬ 
per itself, but expresses the idea on which the 
Supper is founded. (Here Meyer names Ols- 
hausen, Kling, Lange). 

As to the first interpretation^ Unquestionably 
the atoning death is in view, but in connection 
with its antecedent (the historical fact of Christ) 
and its effect (the historical gospel). 

As to the second: The subjeot is no longer 
only the living person of Christ itself, but that 
which it will yield by its sacrifice of itself. 

As to the third: The further pressing of the 
words themselves takes us to the very mode by 
which the life of Jesus is changed into the food 
and drink of mankind (death). 

As to the fourth: The Lord’s Supper itself can¬ 
not be the subject. (Heubner quotes the Lutheran 
church as denying this hypothesis, especially Lu¬ 
ther. Yet it is plain from the foregoing that this 
cxegetical antagonism is not confessional.) (a) 
The discourse would anticipate too much, and be 
unintelligible. ( b) Yer. 68 would teach the abso¬ 
lute necessity of taking the communion rather 
than of evangelical saving faith. (“ Even the Lu¬ 
therans consider the Supper not absolute but only 
ordinarie necessary.”) (c) The expression oap% 
koX aifia is not equivalent to oOpa ml dipa. (d) 
A manducalio spirituals is here intended; for the 
partaker is assured of eternal life, which is only 
conditionally the case in the fruitio oralis, (e) 
The eating here described is perpetual. 

As to the fifth: It is disposed of with the as¬ 
sumptions of that school of criticism in the In¬ 
troduction. (The oapKa Qayeiv of Ignatius and Jus- 
tin can prove nothing. It has its origin here.) 

As to the sixth: As the specific ordinance of 
baptism is, in chap, iii., lodged in germ in the 
general idea of baptism as already known to his¬ 
tory, so the specific ordinance of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per is here present in germ under the general 
idea and historical forms of the evening meal. 

The hearers of Jesus were on their way to eat 
the paschal lamb; He says to them: Ye must 
eat Me, the real paschal lamb now offered in the 
history of the world. This then unquestionably 
contains a prophecy of the holy Supper, though 
it is not the Supper itself that is directly de¬ 
scribed.— The emphasizing of the person is the de¬ 
cisive point. Personal reception of the historical 
person of Christ in its communication and sacrifice of 
itself (through the medium of the word and sacrament) 
is the fundamental condition of personal eternal life. 

Respecting the copious literature of this sec¬ 
tion, see Tholuck: Meyer [p. 2781. The dis¬ 
sertations of Kling, Muller,* Tiscnendorf [Be 
Christo pane vitse, 1839], the works on the Lord’s 

fore directly to the Lord's Supper, and explains the eating and 
drinking to be identical with believing for the reason that 
the same effect is made dependent on both, vis., eternal life, 
lie should be classed with Mo. 0.—P. 8.] 

• [Latin dissertations on the difference between Lather's 
and Calvin's views on the Lord’s Dapper, lSo.% now repro¬ 
duced in German by Dr. JoL Milllor, of Halle, in his Dog- 
matische AbhandUtngcn, just published, Bremen, 1870, pp. 
404-487.—P. 8.J 


Sapper by Ebrard, Kahnis, Lindner, [Riickert, 
Kevin], Dieckhoff, the Excursus of Lucke,* etc., 
are of mark. 

Vers. 68,54. Unless ye eat [fhyvre] ■ •. and 
drink... . He thateateth [t/kjj up] my flesh 
and drinketh my blood.— Rating and drinking 
denotes full, actual faith, full, actual appropria¬ 
tion by faith. According to Hofmann, faith is not 
the thing directly in view, but is presupposed. 
The reception here meant is distinct from faith.f 
Against this see vers. 40 and 47, and the many 
passages in which the irurrebeiv is represented as 
the sole condition of the aluvtof. T poyctv [to 
gnaw , to crack , to chew , repeated four times, 54, 
56-68.—P. 8.], though in its general meaning 
equivalent to Qayeiv, is a stronger expression (De 
VVette, H al ., against Tholuck) ;J and to it rriwv 
is added. The tropical phrase is interpreted not 
so well by Eph. iii. 17 and Sir. xxiv. 21, as by 
the institution of the paschal lamb, and from tbe 
eating and the manna from which the discourse 
started. It is the strongest assertion of the per¬ 
sonal aspect of salvation. In yon, cv iavroig; see 
chap. v. 26. 

Yer. 55. My flesh is true food 

ppQois],—'AATidijs is better attested thin 
a hijOctf. [See Text. Notes.] Tholuck con¬ 
siders it the antithesis of the real to the pre¬ 
tended, and disputes the sense aktfiivbQ [genuine, 
veritable ] (Origen, Llicke, etc.). Rightly, if it be 
understood that the abficvd^, as opposed to the sym¬ 
bol (in this case, e. g., the manna), is strengthened 
to and the symbol falls to nonentity and false¬ 

hood, 4he moment men put the symbol against the 
reality for which it stands .{ And my blood, 

* [In the second Excursus to the second edition of hli Com¬ 
mentary on John (which is omitted in the third edition), and 
in the third edition, Vol. II., pp. 140-169 —P. 8.] 

f [Alford likewise makes this distinction, which is not sus¬ 
tained by the context, lie says: w What is eating and drink¬ 
ing ? Clearly not merely faith ; for faith answers to the hand 
readied forth far the food, —but is not the act qf eating. Fsitk 
is a necessary condition of the act: so that we can hardly »y 
with Augustine, l crtde, et mandueaxti; but credeet manducabis. 
Inasmuch as faith will necessarily In its energising lead to 
this partaking, we sometimes incorrectly say that it is feith : 
but lor strict accuracy this is not enough. To eat the flesh 
of Christ, is to realixe, <» our inward l\ft, the mystery of Bit 
Body now in heaven,—to digest and assimilate our own portion 
in that Body. To drink His Blood is to realise, in our wmrd 
life, the mystery of llis satisfaction for sin,—do digest a»d os- 
similate our own portion in that satisfaction, the outpouring of 
that Blood. Ana both these definitions may be gathered into 
one, which is: The eating of His Flesh and drinking of llis 
Blood import the making to ourselves and using as etyectito 
ly real, those two great Truths of our Redemption in Him, 
of which our faith subjectively convinces ns. And of this 
realizing of faith He has been pleased to appoint certain sym¬ 
bols in the Holy Communion, which He has commanded to 
be received; to signify to us the spiritual process, and to as¬ 
sist us towards it.”—P. 8.] 

% [Meyer thinks that the change implies no Intention of a 
stronger expression, since rpwytiv teat wieir is used Matt, 
xxiv. 38 (rpwyovTtc *ai wivorrec). by Demosthenes, Plutarch 
and Polybius without perceptible difference from or 
iedieir. T pmytv expresses the present of which mo* 

be either rptaymr or ioSittr. So also Alford: The real way 
Is that by the very act of inward realization the possession of 
eternal life is certified. Wordsworth on the other hand pres¬ 
ses the difference and, in fanciful sacramentarian exaggera¬ 
tion, says that rpwyeu' presents the climax of the difficulty, 
and shows the need of coming to Christ in the holy cowmo- 
nion with devout cravings ana earnest longings of a famished 
soul for heavenly food.—P. 8.] 

{[Meyer: aXrj&^s expresses in opposition to mere appear¬ 
ance the actual reality (1 John il. 27 ; Acts xiL 9), which tbs 
Jews could not comprehend, ver. 62. Alford: “oAuAfr* 
here not—n nor is the sense, * My JUsk is the true 

meat,* etc~, but ‘ My flesh is true meat, 1 i. e^ really to be eaten, 
which they doubted. Thus dAiyM** is a gloss, which flub 
short of the depth of the a^joctive. This verse is declare 
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etc .—“The life of the flesh is in the blood/’ says 
Lev.xvii.il. Here it is said, in yer 63: “It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth;” and ini Cor. xv. 
45. If, now, as we have said on ver. 63, the flesh 
denotes rather the individualized nature of man, 
and the blood rather the general, then the blood 
of Christ also bears a reference to His generic 
life as Christ in distinction from His flesh, His 
personal manifestation in history. The con¬ 
necting notion between His blood and His flesh 
is His life. We must eat His distinct historical 
form in believing, historical contemplation, but 
His life we must drink in spiritual contemplation 
and in the appropriation of fervent faith. 

Ver. 56. DweUeth in me, and I in him. 
—A Jobannean phrase (chap. xv. 4; xvii. 23; 
1 John iiL 24; iv. 16). Denoting personal com¬ 
munity of life with Christ in its two correlative 
fundamental forms which appearisingly in Paul; 
We in Christ, is the first (Gal. il 17); Christ ip 
us, the second (Gal. ii. 20). From tnis effect of 
the heavenly food the reception of it may be more 
precisely defined: The vital appropriation of the 
whole person of Christ. This is not a unio 
mystica (Meyer, Tholuck) in the stricter theolo¬ 
gical sense, though the living faith contains the 
basis for it. That an effect like this cannot be 
claimed for the reception of the Lord’s Supper 
in and of itself, is plain. Yet the reoeption of the 
holy communion is the most efficient and copious 
medium, and the appointed seal; the believing 
participation is the highest specific act and form 
of this vital communion; and for this reason the 
unbelieving participation forms the most violent 
collision with this vital communion to judgment. 

Ver. 67. And I live by the Father —Hero 
also the vital correlation is the main thing; 
Christ lives in the Father; that is, by the con¬ 
templation of the living, almighty Father, who is 
life absolute, and pure life, Christ is living and 
is sent by the Father. The Father lives in Him; 
that is, Christ has His own life by the Father’s 
living in Him for the Father’s sake, *. e., He.lives 
for the Father. (Aid with the accusative denotes 
not the cause: by the Father,* and hardly the 
ground: because the Father has life ;f but the 
entire purpose and direction. “ The Father will 
and must have such, He seeks such,” chap. iv. 
23. Angelus Silesius: “lam as much to Him as 
He is to me ”). So he .. . hall live by me. 
—Here the eating is again the eating of Christ 
Himself. He to- whom it is the nourishment of 
His life to sink Himself in the personal presence 
of Christ, as Christ has sunk Himself in the con¬ 
templation of the Father,—fye is sent forth by 
the life of Christ, and lives for Him, as Christ is 
sent forth by the life of the Father, and lives for 
the Father. (“He shall divide the spoil with 
the strong” [German version: “He shall have 
the strong for a prey Is. liii. 


agaiast all explaining away or metaphorizing the pamage. 
Food and drink are not bore mere metaphors;—rather are 
<rar common material food and drink mere shadows and im¬ 
perfect types of this only real reception of refreshment and 
nourishment into being.” * Godet: “ L'culver be (oArjflws) ou 
Tadjtctif {aJaftHfi) exprime la pkine r(aliU de la communica¬ 
tion vilaleopirupar ceeQcvienU” — P. S.] 

* [Per Pttrsm, aa the fountain of life. So Bozo, De Wette, 
Alford, etc.— pTs.] 

t[Aa Merer takes it: t oeqcn dee Voters, d. i. toeil Mein 
Tatar der Ubendige isL He quotes Plat. Oonv n p. 203, JB.: 
ir a fima arm lUk tijv roe warpbs jtvour. —P. 8.] 


Ver. 58. This is that bread. Conclusion of 
the whole matter. As Christ had passed from 
the bread which He in Himself presents, to the 
bread which He gives, He here returns to the 
bread which He Himself is. Yet not merely in the 
same sense as before is He now Himself the bread. 
There it was Christ in His historical manifesta¬ 
tion; here it is the eternal Christ, by the eternal 
intuition (rpAyov) of whom we live forever. 

Ver. 59. These things said he in tho 
synagogue, as he taught in Capernaum.— 
A historical note, accounting, in particular, for 
the fact that not only the Judaistic spirit in the 
popular mass which followed Him, but also many 
of His old adherents and disciples in Capernaum 
itself took offence at His words. From this lo¬ 
cality of His discourse the sensuous construction 
of the eating of the body of Christ has been styled, 
a Capernaitic eating. 

Ver. 60. Many therefore of his disciples, 
when they heard this.— Many of His ad¬ 
herents in Capernaum and the vicinity. VLaQijTal 
in the wider sense. See the woe of Christ on 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin, Matt. xi. 
20 ff. Hard ; <tk?jtjp6c, harsh, stern, rigorous; 
opposed to fidhattds, soft, tender, gentle. 3 
Prov. xv. 1. Hard to solve, hard to do, hard 
to bear . The interpretation is contained in the 
next words: Who can hear it? L e., bear it. 
Hence not: hard to understand (Chrysostom, Gro- 
tius, Olshausen). According to Tholuck and 
others: presumptuous, for its making life depend 
on a soandalous eating of His flesh and blood (on 
man-eating). De Wette (Kuinoel, Meyer) : Be¬ 
cause .they would not admit tho thought of the 
death of the Messiah; not because they under¬ 
stood literally the eating of His flesh (Augustine, 
Grotius, Liicke). Unquestionably in the sequel, 
the suffering Messiah and His death on the cross 
were, as Meyer observes, tho standing and spe¬ 
cific on&vdatov of tho Jews (chap. xii. 34; 1 Cor. 
i. 23). This interpretation is further commended 
by the fact that on this occasion Judas oeems to 
have conceived his first aversion. Yet the suc¬ 
ceeding utterance of the Lord gives a still more 
•distinct clew. Formally, they certainly stum¬ 
bled at the idea of eating flesh and drinking 
blood, in consequence of their Jewish laws of 
purity in reference to such acts and in reference 
to the abomination of human sacrifice. But then, 
materially, the thought of His sacrifice for their 
salvation which shone out intelligibly enough, 
was most certainly hard to them. They sought 
the Messianic kingdom in a rain of miraculous 
manna and other blessings from heaven; Ho 
would have them find everything in His own per¬ 
son, and even in the sacrificial suffering of that 
person. And the more repugnant to them tho 
suggestion of this idea, the more they inclined to 
stick to the letter in which it was expressed, and 
to find it hard. 

Ver. 61. Knew in himself. —’Ey iavrip. Ben- 
gel’s sine indicio extemo is too strong. There 
were indications, no doubt, of their aversions; 
but He also knew how to interpret them as the 
searcher of hearts. Doth this offend yon? 

The Jewish idea of offence, OK&vdc&jyv; 
i. e., the taking offence or occasion of falling (see 
oK&vddko tfplO et in Bretsohneider; 
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(comp. Rom. ix. 83; 1 Cor. i. 23; Gal. v. 11; 1 
Pet. ii. 8). 

Ver. 62. What and if ye shall see the Son 
of man ascending where he was before ?— 

Aposiopesis [from ano-aioxaVy to be silent]. That 
the form of the broken sentence may be com¬ 
pleted by What shall ye say then f ( r< epelre ; ac¬ 
cording to Euthym. Zig., Kuinoel, and others) is 
groundlessly disputed by Meyer. The only ques¬ 
tion is whether the meaning then would be: shall 
ye then still take offence ? (in r6re OKavdaXiodgoeade;) 
or shall ye then not be more offended f (ovxl uaTJjov 
SKavda^uaOtjaeade;) Opposite interpretations: 

1. Meyer, after De Welte: Th eavapaivetv, etc., 
denotes the dying of Jesus (eomp. chap. vii. 83 ; 
xiii. 3; x?i. 6, 28),* and to the beholders, who 
saw only this humble, ignominious fact of the 
death of Jesus, this amounted to the highest of¬ 
fence (so Beza, Semler, etc.; the ovv also is ad¬ 
duced in support). 

2. Olshausen [Hengstenberg, Godet, Alford] 
and' others, after the expositors of the ancient 
church: ’Avaftatveiv denotes (as in chap. xx. 17) 
the ascension of Christ, and with this, or with His 
exaltation, offence must cease. Thus the ques¬ 
tion is: Will ye then still be offended ? Augus¬ 
tine, ct al.: Then will a deeper insight into the 
QayeZv rr/v o&pua come.f Calvin: Then will the 
offence which they took at His sensuous manifes¬ 
tation, be done away. Lyscr: Then, by His glo¬ 
rification, the glorification of His flesh for food 
will also be provided for. Luthardt: The glorified 
state of existence will take the place of the fleshly. 

Meyer groundlessly urges, that the ascension, as 
a visible occurrence, is not attested by any apos¬ 
tle^ and in tho unapostolical accounts \ none but 
disciples in the narrower sense are mentioned as 
eye-witnesses.|| The fact itself was nevertheless 
a visible one. 

Meanwhile it is doubtless no more the ascen¬ 
sion exclusively which is here in view, than it was 
exclusively the atoning death a little while ago. 
There the death includes tho life and the exalta¬ 
tion; here the exaltation includes the death, 
chaps, iii. and xii. But it is evidently tho exal¬ 
tation viewed especially as produced by tho 
Spirit, of which the next verso speaks. Hence 
in tho same goneral sense as in Matt. xxvi. 01. 
It must also be considered, that Christ through¬ 
out gives to the Jews not only His death, but with 
it also carefully His resurrection, for a sign (Jno. 

* [Comp, also the v\lrm0qvai is rrjs yik, xil. 32. To make 
this interpretation at all plausible, the avaflaiveiv ovov -rb 
trptfrepor must be understood from the standpoint of Jesus 
whose death was a return to the heaven whence lie descended, 
and to tho glory which lie hod before the foundation of tho 
world, comp. xvii. 5. But tho hearers could not have under¬ 
stood avaflaLvtiv in this sense.—P. 8.) 

t [Aug.: Certe vel tunc vidtbiHt, quuz non eo modo , quo put a- 
tU y erogut corpus suum; ccrtc vtl tunc intelligetis, quia gratia 
fjus non consumitur morsibus. Harless and Stier: Thon you 
will understand that, and how my glorified heavenly human¬ 
ity and corporeity can be food and drink. But this would 
moke Christ speak of a future act. Meyer remarks against 
Harless: The glorified body of Christ is, as flesh and bloody 
inconceivable (1 Cor. xv. 40 f.)—P. 8.] 

% [Comp, against this assertion of Moyer John iii. 13; xx. 
17, where the ascension is clearly alluded to. Usually Je¬ 
sus speaks of Ills death in John as a going to the Father or 
to Him that sent Me, vil. 33; xiii. 3; xiv. 12, 28; xvi. 6, 28; 
xvii. 11,13.—P. 8.] 

\ [Mark xvi. 19; Luke xxlv. 51; Acts 1. 9.—P. 8.] 

| [But Christ may have addressed here some of the apostles. 
Hengstenberg says, the witnesses of the resurrection were 
the representatives of all the disciples.—P. 8.] 


ii. 19; Matt. xii. 39, and xvi. 3, the sign of 
Jonah). The resurrection destroyed the offence 
of the cross itself for the believing; and there¬ 
fore for such it does away also the offensive word. 
At the same time it glorified the personal life of Jesus 
by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost for the world's 
believing participation . Nevertheless the Judaists 
continued to be offended, and perhaps for this 
reason the word of Christ remained an apesio- 
pesis. [Sttop ijv rb npSrepov clearly implies the 
pre-existence of Christ; comp i. 1; viiL 68; 
xvii. 6, 24; Col. i. 17; Rev. i. 8 —P. S.] 

Ver. 63. It is the Spirit that maketh 
alive, the flesh profiteth nothing. —[Christ 
does not say My Spirit (to irvevpa pov), and My 
flesh (# <xdp£ uov ); the sentence is general and 
contains a hermeneutical canon which applies 
not only to this, but to all the discourses of 
Christ, and the proper mode of apprehending 
and appropriating Him. It must not be under¬ 
stood so as to conflict with the preceding decla¬ 
ration concerning His flesh. The flesh without 
the Spirit, or tho flesh as mere matter and ma¬ 
terially eaten, is worthless; but the flesh with the 
Spirit is worth much, most of all the flesh which 
the Logos assumed for our salvation (i. 14) and 
which He sacrificed on the cross for the sins of 
the world.—P. S.J Interpretations : 

1. Of the holy Supper: spiritual participation 
[ir vevfia] t as opposed to Capernaitic or material 
r odp§]. So Tertullian, Augustine,* Rupert v. 
Deutz, Calvin, [Grotius] Olshausen, Kahnis 
[Lehre vom Abendmahly p. 122]: “ That which 
imparts to the eater of My flesh the virtue of eter¬ 
nal life, is not the flesh as such, but the Spirit,** 

2. The Spirit is put for the spiritual appre¬ 
hension of the word of Christ, the body repre¬ 
senting the carnal apprehension (Chrysostom and 
many others, Lampe). 

3. The rrvcvfia is the human soul, which ani¬ 
mates the body fBez&, Fritzsche). 

4. Not Hisboaily manifestation, the approach¬ 
ing dissolution of which was so offensive to them, 
but His Spirit is the life-giving thing. His bodi¬ 
ly substance merely of itself profits nothing to¬ 
wards tho Zooiroieiv. Under the figure of physical 
life, in which the spirit animates the flesh, Christ 
expresses the truth that the historical side both 
of Ilis life and of His wordy needs to be animated 
and glorified by His Spirit. This they should 
and might see clearly in His very words. Tho 
substantives assert: They are pure spiritypure life. 

How Luther and Zwingle contended over the 
sense of these words, see in Heubner, p. 821 sqq. 
Zwingle appealed to these words against the Lu¬ 
theran doctrine of the Lord’s Supperf; Lather 

• [Aug. Tract, in Joh. 27. {13 ( Opera HI., 603)? Giro mm 
prodest quidquam quomodo Uli inteUexerunt ... quomodo in 
cadavere dilaniatur, aut in maedio venditur, non quomodo 
spiritu vegetatur ... Accedat spiritus ad camemy quomodo ae- 
cedit caritas ad scimtiam, et prodest ptnrimvn. Aon si euro 
nihil prodessety Verbum caro non flerety ut inhabitaret in nobis. 
Similarly Bengel: Giro mera nil prodest: quilrm scil . 
Judsti putabant esse camera illam, de qua loquebatur Jesus. 
Loquitur sub conditions eaque impossibiU, si sola caro esset ... 
Caro est vehiculum virtutis divxnxomnis viv\flcantiSy in Chris- 
to et in credcnlibus: et ChristuSy came mort\flcatus, spiritu 
vivificatuSy virlutem suam maxims exseruity 1 Ftt. iii. 18: do/Us 
xii. 24; xvi. 7.—P. 8.] 

f [He and CEc-olampadius regarded ver. 63 as a ferrous 
murus of their doctrine of the Lord's Supper ; yet Zwingti, 
like the other reformers, did pot directly understand the pas¬ 
sage, vers. 51-58, of the sacrament.—P. 8.] 
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distinguished the flesh and My flesh, and ex¬ 
plained “the flesh” as the carnal, corrupt mind 
of man. The Terse no more supports Zwingle 
against a bodily presence of Christ, than it speaks, 
according to Luther's interpretation, of the cor¬ 
rupt flesh of the sinner. 

Ver. 64. For Jeans knew from the be¬ 
ginning. —’Ef apxw means not, metaphysically 
from the beginning of all things (Theophylact), 
nor from the beginning of His acquaintance with 
each one (De Welle, Tholuck), nor from the be¬ 
ginning of His collecting of tne disciples around 
Him, or the beginning of His Messianic minis¬ 
try (Meyer; comp. chap. XTi. 4; xv. 27), nor 
from the very murmuring (too special: Chry¬ 
sostom, Bengel), but from the first secret germs 
of unbelief. So also He knew His betrayer 
from the beginning. [On Judas see note to Ter. 

71 ] 

Ver. 65. Therefore said I unto you, that 
no man can come unto me. —That is, He 
expressly gives them again to understand that 
He had spoken that sentence not as a mere theo¬ 
retical proposition, but with reference to the 
faith and the unbelief towards Him which was 
forming itself in particular persons. 

[Excursus bit the Sacramental Interpre¬ 
tation or this discourse. —The relation of the 
passage, vers. 51-58, to the Lord’s Supper in¬ 
volves two questions: 1. Whether the flesh and 
blood (odpf real ai/ia) of Christ here spoken of, are 
the same as His broken body and shed blood 
(aopa real a)pa) in the words of institution of that 
sacred ordinance (Matt. xxvi. 26-28 and parallel 
passages), or the living humanity of Christ (comp, 
the meaning of odp£ in John i. 14, and the note 
there); 2. Whether eating and drinking (rp6yeiv 
or kodietv * and nlveiv) signify, literally, sacra¬ 
mental fruition (manducatio oralis), or, figurative¬ 
ly, the spiritual appropriation of Christ by faith. 
If the discourse had been preceded by the insti¬ 
tution of the sacrament a reference to it could 
not be mistaken; but os it was spoken long be¬ 
fore the institution of this ordinance, and to hear¬ 
ers who as yet knew nothing of it, such a refer¬ 
ence is made doubtful. This doubt is strength¬ 
ened, first by the use of the term flesh instead of 
body; secondly by the substitution of Me, t. e., 
the living Person of Christ (ver. 57 6 rptiyuv pe, 
comp, the ey6 in 35, 40, 51) for His flesh and 
blood, as the object of appropriation; and thirdly 
and mainly by the fact that Christ presents here 
the eating of His flesh not as a future, but a pres¬ 
ent act, and as the essential condition of spiritual 
and everlasting life , which, if understood sacra¬ 
mentally, would cut off from the possession of 
this life not only the disciples present on that 
occasion, but also all the saints of the old dis¬ 
pensation and the large number of Christians 
who die before they receive the holy communion 
(infants, children, death-bed converts, Quakers, 
and all unconfirmed persons). If participation in 


•[John use* here rpuytiv four times, <f>ayeiv once; Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, in the words of Institution, use <f>aytlv only, 
(which is employed as the second aorist of iaBittv from an ob¬ 
solete On the peculiar meaning of rpwytiv, manducare, 

see note on ver. 54. It cannot be essentially different hero 
from Aayttr, since John usee the latter, ver. 63, in the same 
sense.] 


the Lord’s Supper were a necessary prerequisite 
of salvation, Christ would undoubtedly have said 
so when He instituted the ordinance. But 
throughout the Gospels, and especially in this 
discourse (comp. vers. 40, 47), He makes faith the 
only condition of eternal life. He first exhibits 
Himself as the bread of life, and promises eternal 
life to every one who eats this bread, *. e., who 
believes in Him. He then holds out the very 
same promise to all those who eat His flesh and 
drink His blood, which, consequently, must be 
essentially the same act as believing. The dis¬ 
course, therefore, clearly refers to a broader and 
deeper fact which precedes and underlies the sa- 
crament, and of which the sacrament is a signifi¬ 
cant sign and seal, viz., personal union of the be~ 
lieving soul with Christ, and a living appropriation 
of Bis atoning sacrifice. This union culminates 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and is 
strengthened by it; and so far the discourse had, 
in the mind of Christ who looked at the time for¬ 
ward to His death (ver. 61; “My flesh which I 
shall give for the life of the world,” comp. vers. 
60 and 70), a prospective bearing on the per¬ 
petual memorial of His sacrifice, and may bo ap¬ 
plied to it indirectly, but not directly, or in a 
narrow and exclusive sacramentarian sense. We 
must distinguish between a spiritual manducation 
of Christ by faith, and a sacramental manduca¬ 
tion ; the former alone is essential to everlasting 
life, and is the proper subject of the discourse. 
John omits an account of the institution both of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which was known 
to his readers from the gospel tradition and the 
Synoptists, but he gives those profound dis¬ 
courses of Christ which explain the spiritual 
meaning of the sacraments, namely the idea of 
regeneration which is signed and scaled in bap¬ 
tism (chap, iii.), and the idea of personal com¬ 
munion with Him, which is celebrated in the 
Lord’s Supper (chap. vi.). This suggests a very 
important doctrinal inference, viz., that the 
spiritual reality of regeneration and union with 
Christ is not so bound to the external sacra¬ 
mental sign that it cannot be enjoyed without it. 
We must obey God’s ordinances, but God is free, 
and we should bless whom Ho blesses. High 
sacramentarianism is contrary to the teaching 
of Christ according to St. John. 

As to the history of interpretation we may dis¬ 
tinguish three views: 

1. The discourse has no bearing either direct 
or indirect on the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per. So Tertullian, Clement of Alex., Origen, 
Basil among the fathers, Cardinal Cajetan, 
Ferus and Jansen among Roman Catholics, Lu¬ 
ther, Melanchthon, Calov, Liicke, Tholuck (wa¬ 
vering) among the Lutherans, Calvin, Zwingli 
(doubtful), Beza, Bullinger, Grotius, Cocceius, 
Lampe (tom. II., 258 sq.), Hammond, Whitby, 
Barnes, Turner, Owen, Ryle among the Re¬ 
formed, Paulus, Schulz, De Wette among the ra¬ 
tionalists. 

2. It refers, by prophetic anticipation, directly 
and exclusively to the Lord’s Supper. This in¬ 
terpretation has consistently led to the introduc¬ 
tion of infant communion in the early Catholic 
and in the Greek church. So Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Theophylact among the fathers, the Schoolmen 
and Roman Catholic expositors with a few ex- 
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ceptions, Calixtus, Zinzendorf, Scheibel, Knapp 
among Lutherans, Wordsworth among Anglicans, 
Bretschneider, Strauss and Baur among the 
Skeptics. 

8. It refers directly to the spiritual life-union of 
the soul with the Saviour by faith, and indirectly 
or inferentially to the sacramental celebration of 
this union in the holy Supper. So Augustine 
(perhaps),* Bengel, Doddridge, Kling, Olshau- 
Bcn, Sticr, Lange, Luthardt, Alford, Godet.f 


• [I say perhaps , for August I no la not clear and ia some* 
timea («. g n by Meyer) quoted in favor of tho first, more 
frequently in favor of the second in ten) relation. In his 
Tract. 26 in Job. Evang. f 15 (ed. Bened. 111. 500) he says, in 
expounding this passage, that the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Ghriat ia received by some ad vitam, by others 
ad exitium (1 Cor. xi. 29), but he adds: res vero ipsa cujus 
sacramentum est t omni homini ad trftam, nulii ad ex ilium, 
quicunque ejus partxceps fuerit. Comp. 118 in the same homily 
(III. 501): Qui non manet in Christo et in quo non manet 
Christus, proctd dubio nec manducat (some MsS. insert here 
spirUuaUter,— evidently a Romish correction) camem ejus, 
nec bibit ejus sanguinem, licet carnaliter et risibiUter premat 
dentibus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi. In com¬ 
menting on ver. 29 {Tract. 26, g 12, Tom. 111. 469) he identi¬ 
fies the eating with believing: Crede et manducasti. At all 
events, Augustine cannot be quoted in favor of cither tran- 
aubstantiation or conaubstantiation. Comp, on his doctrine 
on the eucharist my Church llistory, Yol. II. pp. 498 f.— 
P. 8.] 

f [This third viow which I havo defended myself in tho text, 
was first clearly brought out by that profound, acute and-de¬ 
vout commentator, Bengel, in his Gnomon on ver. 61, where he 
aays: “ Jesus purposely framed His words so skilfully that im¬ 
mediately at that time, and nt all times subsequently they 
would indeed apply in their strict literal sense to the spiritual 
enjoyment of Himself (de spirituali fruitions sui); and yet 
that afterwards tho same words should, by consequence, bo 
appropriate to express the most august mystery of tho Holy 
Supper when that should be instituted. For He applied to the 
Holy Supper the thing itself which is set forth in this dis¬ 
course ; and of so great moment is this sacrament, that it 
may be readily thought possible, that Jesus, as Ho foretold 
the treachery of Judas at vor. 71, and His own death in 
this verse, so also foretold, one year before the institution of 
the Holy Suppor, concerning which He most surely thought 
within Himself whilst speaking these words: and with this ob¬ 
ject In order that the disciples might afterwards remember His 
prediction. The whole of these words concerning His flesh 
and blood havo in view the passion of Jesus Christ, and along 
with it the Holy Supper. Hence arises the separate mention 
of one. flesh and of the blood so invariably; for in His passion 
the blood was drawn out of, Ilis body, and the Lamb was thus 
•lain.” The same view ia substantially held by Olshausen, 
who says: “TheSaviour could indeed not with propriety 
•peak of a rite before it was instituted, so that nobody could 
understand Him; but He might touch the idea, out of which 
tho rite subsequently grew. This idea is that Jesus is the 
principle of life and nutriment to the new, regenerate man. 
not only for his soul and spirit, but also for his glorified body ” 
(which, according to Olshausen is prepared here in germ to 
appear in full bloom at the fiual resurrection). Kahnis 
( Luth . Dogmatik , Yol. I., p. 625): “The discourse of Christ, 
John vi., does not treat directly of the Lord’s Supper, but of 
faith which unites m in living union with Christ. But He 
purposely veiled this faith in the Image of eating and drink¬ 
ing His flesh and blood In order to express the mysterious idea 
embodied in the Holy Supper, just as John ill. 6 expresses 
the idea of baptism.” Alford says: “The question whether 
there is here any reference to the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, has been inaccurately put. When cleared of Inaccuracy 
in terms, it will mean. Is the subject here dwelt upon the same 
as that which is set forth in the ordinance qf the Lord's Supper t 
And of this there can surely be no doubt. To the ordinance 
itself, there is here no reference ; nor could there well have 
been any. But the spiritual verity which underlies the ordi¬ 
nance is one and the same with that here insisted on; and so 
considered, the discourse is, as generally treated, most im¬ 
portant towards a right understanding of the ordinance.” 
Webster and Wilkinson: “What our Lord said&ttRis time 
He afterwards expressed in a permanent form by the sacra¬ 
ment of His Body and Blood. Ho is not here alluding to that 
sacrament: but what He here teaches, and what lie after¬ 
wards taught by it, are the same.” Oodet (II. p. 135|: “ This 
mystery of our perfect union with the person of Christ (Eph. 
v. 30-32) which in this discourse is expressed in words (on 
paroles ), is precisely the same which Jesus desired to express 
by an act {par tm acU) in the rite of the holy Supper. It is 
not necessary to say that In this discourse He alluded to the 


It cannot be said that the question has a de¬ 
nominational or sectarian interest. The sacra¬ 
mental interpretation has been both opposed and 
defended by divines of all confessions and in.the 
interest of every theory of the Lord’s Supper, 
the Roman, the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, and the 
Zwinglian. The Romanists (Cardinal Wiseman, 
e. y., who wrote an elaborate treatise on John vi.) 
urge the literal meaning of the very strong lan¬ 
guage used repeatedly and without explanation by 
our Lord, as an argument for the dogma of tran- 
substantiation; and even Tholuck is of the opinion 
that the Catholics have the advantage of the argu¬ 
ment if the discourse be understood of the sacra¬ 
ment. But it seems to me that both transubstan- 
tiation and consnbstantiation are clearly excluded 
1) by the canon of interpretation laid down in ver. 
63; 2) by the declaration of our Lord concerning 
the effect of the fruition of His body and blood 
which is in all cases eternal life, vers. 54,50,57, 
68; while Romanists and (symbolical) Lutherans 
agree in teaching that unbelievers as well as be¬ 
lievers may sacramentally eat the very body and 
drink the very blood of Christ, the one unto judg¬ 
ment, the others unto life. No such distinction 
has any foundation in this passage, but is at war 
with it.f Moreover the Romish withdrawal of 
the cup from the laity is (as was already urged by 
the Hussites) incompatible with vers. 64-56 where 
the drinking of Christ's blood is made as essential 
as the eating of His body. As far as the discourse 
bears a sacramental interpretation at all, it fa¬ 
vors the Reformed theory. But by this I mean 
not tho now widely-prevailing Zwinglian view, 
which is hardly compatible with the strong and 
mysterious language of our Lord, but tho Calvin¬ 
istic, which acknowledges the mystery of a 
spiritual real presence and a communication of 
the vital power of Christ’s humanity (adpf) to tho 
believer by the Holy Spirit—P. 8.J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the exegesis itself, particularly on vers. 
81 and 82 if.; and ver. 62 ff. [And the Excursus 
above.—P. S.] 

2. Christ the life of the world is, as the bread 
of life, the necessary means of life for the awaken¬ 
ing, quickening, and strengthening of men to a 
personal eternal life. Salvation is not in out- 


holy Supper; but we must say that the holy Supper and this 
discourse refer to one and the same idea, expressed here by a 
metaphor, there by an emblem. Hence in the institution of 
the Supper, holding and breaking one piece of bread. He used 
the term oS»p a, body, which as an organism corresponds to 
the broken bread; in the discourse at Capernaum when Be 
treats only of nourishment in adaptation to the miraculous 
multiplication of loaves of bread. He represents Hii body mow 
as substance (<rdp£) than as an organism. This perfect pro¬ 
priety of terms proves the originality and authenticity of the 
two forms.” J 

v [Lather, Melancthon and tho orthodox Lutherans of the 
17th century felt this, and for this reason (not, as Tholuck 
thinks, from fear of transubstantiation) they repudiated the 
sacramental Interpretation altogether. Luther says: “ Sat* 
ing in this passage means believing: he who believeth, eateth 
and drinketh Christ.” Melanchthon: “ I do not understand 
this discourse as referring to tho Lord's 8upper or the cere¬ 
monial manduention, but as the words of Christ which pre¬ 
ceded above were about faith, whereby we believe that God’s 
wrath was propitiated by the death of His Son, who offered 
His body and shed His blood for us,—so I understand all the 
rest of the same faith.” This interpretation was sanctioned 
by the Form of Concord, p. 743. When Calixtus came out la 
favor of tho sacramental interpretation, he was charged with 
heresy by Calovlus of Wittenberg.] 
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ward enjoyment and outward things, but in the 
heavenly life of the Spirit (antithesis of the 
heavenly and earthly mind); the striving after 
heavenly things consists not in legal, perfunctory 
works, but in the inward, single, personal, di¬ 
vine work of faith (antithesis of the spiritual and 
the legal nature); life consists not in the doing 
of spiritual things as such, but in the person of 
Christ Himself (antithesis of personal and per¬ 
functory Christianity). The personal life, how¬ 
ever, manifests itself (1) in the total, undivided 
consciousness ( Christ Himself ), (2) in its giving 
of itself (His flesh), (3) in its impartation of life 
(flesh and blood). 

The Spirit (chap, iii.) brings the heavenly birth 
to life ; the well of life (chap. iv.) gives the first 
thing in regeneration, the refreshment of the soul 
thirsting for life with the peace of God; the 
healing waters of life (chap, v.) give the restora¬ 
tion of the life from disease and death (spiritual 
and bodily) ; the bread of life, the heavenly man¬ 
na (chap, vi.), gives an eternal, substantial ex¬ 
istence. 

By the idea of the personal life of Christ all 
personal relations are glorified. (1.) Calling 
becomes a laboring in the service of God. (2.) 
Labor becomes a production of heavenly food. 
(3.) Bread becomes the person of Christ, the 
flesh and blood of Christ; eating and drinking 
become a real corporeo-spiritual participation 
and receiving into one's self of the highest life. 
Hearing is a hearing of the voice of God, which 
invites to this feast; seeing is tho perfect know¬ 
ledge of intuition. 

This chapter thus contains the symbolism of 
bread, of industrial calling, of labor, of eating 
and drinking, of hearing and seeing; the sym¬ 
bolism of the whole life of sense in its central 
relation to the personal life and to the highest 
personality. 

3. Laboring in manifold divided earthly works 
for earthly food in the service of the world has 
the perishing of the life itself, with the perish¬ 
ing of the meat, for its reward (Gal. vi. 8; 1 
John it 17); but the working of the one divine 
work in the service of God, faith in Christ, has 
the heavenly manna for its reward.. He who is 
intent upon partaking of the supreme person, 
comes to the delight of personal, eternal existence 
in the kingdom of God. 

4. The exaltation of the manna of the desert as 
a symbol of the real manna. Without this real 
manna the life of man is a breadless desert in 
the strictest sense. The marks of the bread of 
God: (1.) It must come down (not fall down) 
from heaven: be Spirit-life, personal life, divine 
life. (2.) It must give life to tho world. Not 
merely give respite to physical life now and then, 
but first awaken, then sustain and renew, per¬ 
sonal life forever. 

5. Earthly interest in Christ and in Christianity 
in distinction from heavenly . The chiliastie spirit 
in opposition to the spirit of the kingdom, 

6. It is remarkable how this discourse of Je¬ 
ans not only kindled strife among the.Jews, but 
has also fed the controversy of different confes¬ 
sions [denominations] in the evangelical church. 
Controversies over the doctrine of predestination 
have hung upon the words of vers. 37, 44, 64, 
and 65; and upon the words of vers. 58 sqq., and 


63 sqq., controversies over the holy Supper. The 
middle age has transmitted to the evangelical 
church a far too meagre doctrine of spiritual per¬ 
sonality; else would the doctrine of personality 
be found to yield the higher synthesis of the Re¬ 
formed and the Lutheran dootrines both on^>re- 
destinalion and the Lord's Supper. 

Without the personal drawing of the Father 
no coming to Christ is conceivable; but the 
Father, too, draws only in a personal way, t. e., 
under the form of freedom. Hence in vers. 44 
and 45 divine determination and human freedom 
are linked together. 

Without the appropriation of the entire his¬ 
torical personality of Christ, spirit and body, no 
full, saving partaking of the redemption pur¬ 
chased by Christ is conceivable; but in this par¬ 
taking every medium of redemption is conditioned 
through the life and thp Spirit of the Redeemer. 
Hence, on the one hand, we are required, with a 
fourfold emphasis, to eat and to drink the flesh 
and the blood of Christ, and on the other, we 
hear the strong condition: “Jt is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

7. Honest striving, the unconscious drawing of 
God to holy living. 

8. Whispering and murmuring , the indicat ion of 
narrow-minded offence at the word of truth. 

9. The mark of those who are truly taught of 
God: They pass (1) from tho old world [pagan¬ 
ism] into the Old Testament, (2) from the Old 
Testament into the New, (3) through the New 
Testament into a new worla. 

10. He that believeth on me ha$h (1) life, (2) 
eternal life. 

11. Christ the bread of life in the three stages 
of the manifestation of His life: (1) In His per¬ 
son and history. (2) In His “flesh,” or “His 
giving Himself a sacrifice,” whereby He is trans¬ 
formed from the curse of the world and the 
burnt-offering and expiation of God into a pure 
and entire thank-offering of believing man. (8) 
Therefore is His “flesh and blood,” wherein He 
makes His historically finished life, by historical 
ordinances, the life of the world. The first stage 
represents tho true bread itself; the second, the 
preparation of it for eating; the third, its being 
perfectly ready for believing participation: flesh 
and blood. 

And then there are also three stages in the 
partaking of Christ: (1) The putting of confi¬ 
dence in Him as personally the source of life. 
(2) Firm faith in the life which is in His sacri¬ 
ficial death. (3) The ideal communion, which 
on the one hand receives the life of Christ in 
spirit and body through His historical ordi¬ 
nances, the summit of which is the Lord’s Supper, 
and which, on the other hand, ever refers the 
actual world more and more to Christ, and makes 
it, in labor and in enjoyment, the manifestation 
of Christ. The Christian must first of all eat the 
flesh and blood of Christ, in order at last to eat 
this flesh and blood in all things. 

12. The four great words concerning the flesh 
and blood of Christ, confirmed with the “ Verily, 
verily.” (1) Ver. 63. The want of this eating 
and drinking of the flesh and blood of Christ is 
the want and loss of life (even of one’s own, per¬ 
sonal life; “No life in you”). (2) Ver. 64. 
The eating and drinking of the flesh and blood 
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of Christ yield eternal life oven now, and resur¬ 
rection hereafter. (3) Ver. 55. The first rea¬ 
son: His flesh and blood are the real staff of 
life (meat and drink). (4) Ver. 66. The high¬ 
est reason: The partaking of His flesh and blood 
is the condition of community of life with Him 
(“dwelleth in Me, and I in Him ”). The trans - 
figuration of the passovcr, of the patched lamb, of 
the paschal feast of the Jews . 

13. The living of Christ in God is not only the 
root , but also the type of the living of believers in 
Christ. So surely as God is the source of life, 
Christ, os the pure revelation of God, is the focus 
of the life in the world. But so surely as Christ 
is this focus, he who refers his life and his world 
to Christ, and Christ to his life and his world, 
stands in the kingdom of eternal life. 

14. The most comforting and most glorious of 
all the words of Christ a hard saying to the Jow- 
ish mind. 

15. The transfiguration of the humiliation of 
Christ and of its blessings by His exaltation . 
Christian morality,*the union of spirit and na¬ 
ture in Christ. The organization of the Spirit 
(sacraments and church); the spiritualizing of 
the organization (the natural life of man), till 
God shall be all in all. 

16. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth,” ete., 
hold true (1) in our natural life, (2) of the word 
of'Chri8t, (3) of the historical manifestation of 
Christ, (4) of the sacraments, particularly of the 
Supper of the Lord. The revelation of the Spirit 
glorifies the Lord as the life of the world, which 
makes the new world the body of Christ, wherein 
everything is bread of life for all. 

17. It is the problem of faith, and of theology, 
to carry out the synthesis of Spirit and flesh in the 
right way, (1) in regard to the relation between 
God and the world in general, taking the world 
not, indeed, as the body of God, yet doubtless as 
a revelation of Him; (2) in regard to the word 
of Holy Scripture; (3) in regard to the person 
of Christ; (4) in regard to the ordinances of 
Christ, the church, and especially the sacrament 
of the'Supper. The first step in this process is 
the simple, direct recognition of the actual mani¬ 
festation of Spirit and flesh in concrete unity. 
This simple recognition under the symbolical 
primitive religion, sees God revealed in the 
world; under the religion of revelation in gene¬ 
ral, it secs the Spirit of God revealed in the 
theocracy and the Scriptures; in the apostolic 
Christianity, it sees the Son of God in the several 
miracles of His life; in the primitive church, the 
unity of the Spirit of Christ and His ordinances. 

Vet the consciousness of a distinction and an¬ 
tithesis between the Spirit and the flesh is every¬ 
where present. And because the earthly mind, 
along this whole line, is inclined to lose the sense 
of this opposition, and because, in the mass of 
men, it does actually lose it, the strong distinc¬ 
tion becomes a necessity (“It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing”). 

The Old Testament distinguishes between God 
and the world in opposition to heathenism. Christ 
distinguishes between the living revelation and 
outward theocracy and the letter of Scripture, 
in opposition to Judaism. The Antiooliian criti¬ 
cism and the medimval mysticism distinguish 
between the spiritual personality of Christ and 


its several relations and manifestations, against 
the traditional exegesis. The Reformation dis¬ 
tinguishes between the spirit of the true church 
and its external form; and between the substance 
and the form of the sacrament. 

But these distinctions look to the restoration 
of the true union. Christ exhibits the true union 
of God and the world both in His person and in 
His consciousness (the incarnation of God): 
Christian theology works out the known syn¬ 
thesis between revelation and Scripture (the 
word of God in its organic life); sacred criticism 
aims at a view of the gospel history whose heart 
and pulse is the personal Christ (religious his¬ 
tory is not documentary); evangelical dogmatics 
seizes the kernel of the true church in the visi¬ 
ble church (ideal tradition is not external tra¬ 
dition), and in place of the mediaeval identifica¬ 
tion of grace and the external Bacramental per¬ 
formance it puts, in the Lutheran view which is 
more fervent for the union, the organic synthesis, 
and in the Reformed [Calvinistic] view which is 
more careful of the distinction, the symbolical 
synthesis (inseparableness of word and sacra¬ 
ment). 

Hence it follows that the dangers of the Lu¬ 
theran view lie in the direction of confusion, and 
the dangers of the Reformed view in the direc¬ 
tion of separation; and that therefore the two 
views themselves can have their safest operation 
only in living synthesis. And the true union, 
the third and highest step, consists in the recog¬ 
nition of the Spirit as in relation to the flesh, (1) 
the sole power, (2) a transforming, renewing 
power, (3) a glorifying power, taking on itself 
the flesh as its transparent crystal-like organ. 
Hence, also, Christ here points on to exalta¬ 
tion. 

18. Jesus, the heart-searcher in reference, above 
all, to the faint germs of faith and unbelief. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Doctrinal and Ethical reflections. 

The flight of Jesus over the sea, and His dis¬ 
course in the synagogue at Capernaum, a contin¬ 
uation of His victory over the tempter in the 
wilderness, Matt. iv.—The decisive and divisive 
discourse of the Lord concerning salvation in* 
personal life-union with Himself.—Those who 
seek salvation in impersonal Christian things 
with an impersonal conduct, cannot find salva¬ 
tion in the person of the Lord with personal 
faith.-~The hoping of the mere mind in Christ is 
vain: 1. Vain both in its naked form of earthly¬ 
mindedness and selfishness and in its sanctimo¬ 
nious dress of chiliastic enthusiasm. 2. Vain 
both in its standing and lingering (on the eastern 
side of the sea), and in its haste and running (to 
the western shore). 3. Vain whether in its 
effort to magnify Christianity in secular style (to 
make Christ king of bread), or in its effort to 
belittle it according to a worldly standard (to 
deny its heavenly descent and its heavenly nucle¬ 
us, the atonement). 4. Vain in its desire to alter 
Christianity, instead of itself becoming altered 
by it. Conclusion: Vain, t. «., ruinous.—The 
true servants and workmen of God, and the true 
work of God.—The demand of the sensuous and 
legalistic way of thinking, that Christ should in 
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an Old Testament manner go beyond the OlcJ 
Testament: Christ should surpass Moses : 1. In 
miracles of outward benefit (“What dost thou 
work!”). 2. In requirements of eternal law 
f “ What shall we do ?”). 8. In terror of external 
judgment (as king of the Jews ruling oyer the 
heathen). —Verily, verily, not Moses, but the 
Father in heaven, gives the bread of God.— 
Christ if the bread of God in His personal di¬ 
vine life, vers. 82-40: (1) The typical and the 
true bread of God, vers. 82, 83. (2) The false 

and the true appetite for this bread, vers. 84-38. 
(8) The liberating and quickening operation of 
this bread, vers. 89, 40.—Christ gives the bread 
of life in His giving up of His flesh in His aton¬ 
ing death, vers. 41-51: (1) He gives it not to the 
murmurers, but to them that are drawn and 
taught of the Father, vers. 41-47. (2) He gives 

with it the full partaking of eternal life, vers. 
48-50. (3) He gives it in giving Himself, ver. 

61. (4) He gives it in giving His flesh for the 
life of the world, ver. 61.—Christ institutes the 
mtal of life in making His flesh and blood a feast 
of thank-offering to the world, vers. 62-69: (11 
The offence at the words concerning the flesh of 
Christ, ver. 62. (2) The heightening of the of¬ 

fence by the fourfold assertion concerning the 
flesh and blood of Christ, vers. 58-66. (3) The 

ground of this assertion: the life of Christ in the 
Father, ver. 67. (4) The conclusion of this as¬ 

sertion, vers. 68, 69.—Christ transfigures the 
meal of life into a meal of the Spirit, vers. GO-65: 
(1) By His exaltation, ver. 62. (2) By the send¬ 
ing of the Spirit, ver. *63. (8) By His word, ver. 

63. (4) By the excision of unbelievers, ver. 64. 

On single sentences .* Ver. 25. To these Jews the 
second miracle of Jesus (the walking on the 
sea) remains a close secret, because they do not 
recognize the divine sign in the first (the break¬ 
ing of bread).—Ver. 26. “Verily, verily, ye seek 
Me,” etc. They have seen not the miraculous 
sign in the feeding, but only the feeding in the 
miraculous sign.—Thus they are a type of all 
false friends of religion, who seek not the king¬ 
dom of heaven in earthly advantages, but only 
earthly advantages in the kingdom of heaven.— 
Ver. 27. Christ, who has not where to lay His 
head, intrusted by God with the official seal 
which makes Him steward for the whole world. 
—Vers. 28, 29. The legalistic Christian thinks he 
can do works which earn for him the blessing of I 
God; whereas the gospel requires a work in' 
which God is the agent: faith.—Faith is a work 
of man from God, with God, for God; and for 
this very reason as much the work of God as it is 
the highest, freest work of man. The miraculous 
feeding the seal and sealing of the divine stew¬ 
ard.—Ver. 30. Ingratitude towards the Lord: 
how it always forgets the past sign from God, 
and demands a new one.—Ver. 31. How an 
earthly mind can pervert even the Scripture.— 
The true bread from heaven can be given to us 
not by man, but by God alone (the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ).—Ver. 38. Marks of the bread 
of God: 1. It comes down from heaven. 2. It 
gives life to the world.—Ver. 84. “Lord, ever¬ 
more give us,” etc.: the vain prayer, to the very 
face of the Lord: 1. Because it recognizes not 
the Giver in the bread. 2. Because it recog¬ 
nizes not the bread of life in the Giver.—Ver. 


85. The answer of Jesus aims to disclose their 
spirit (1) by insisting on the figure, the repre¬ 
sentation of the bread in His person; (2) by en¬ 
larging the figure: bread for hunger and thirst; 
(3) by explaining the figure: Come to me, be¬ 
lieve on me.—Christianity the truth and the true 
sanctification of eating: 1. Making faith an eat¬ 
ing. 2. Making eating faith.—Ver. 86. The 
incapacity of the earthly-minded man to see 
into the mystery of the divine life. One can see 
Jesus, the church, her reformers, her great 
spirits, with the eye, without seeing the spirit, 
or the glory of the personal life.—They will see 
and believe things, but they have not seen nor 
believed His person .—Ver. 87. It needs a stirring 
of the personal life of love descending from God, 
to see the glory of the personal life in Christ.— 
Christ draws all divinely chosen and kindred 
ones into His kingdom, since (1) all that the 
Father gives Him, come to Him, and (2) none 
who come to Him, does He cast out.—Ver. 88. 
Sim that cometh , etc . He casts out none, because 
He judges men not by the perfection of their life, 
but by the dispositions, affinities, and beginnings 
of it.—As the Spirit attaches Himself everywhere 
to the work of the Son (chap. xiv. 26; xvi. 13), 
so the Son everywhere to the work of tho Father, 
—Christ aspires not, according to His own will, 
to an ideal position of life for Himself, but en¬ 
ters^ according to the will of His Father, into the 
historical duty of life. His will is of heavenly 
purity, and yet His life is a continual sacrifice 
of His will.—Vers. 38-40. The gracious will of 
tho Father: 1. In regard to the Redeemer. 2. 
In regard to those to bo redeemed and’those re¬ 
deemed. 8. In regard to the way of redemption. 
—Tho purpose of the Father in Christ: 1. What 
it forbids (ver. 39: “lose nothing”). 2. What 
it enjoins (ver. 40).—Thus He is in both views 
the bread of life: 1. Redeeming from death. 
2. Imparting eternal life.—The unfolding of per¬ 
sonal life in redemption: 1. In tho first phase of 
redemption (in ver. 39) personality is but feebly 
developed; the needy life is spoken of (in tho 
neuter), which is in danger of being lost; in tho 
next pnase (in ver. 40), we have no longer tho 
mere rescue from destruction, but the conferring 
of the highest life; and hero personality comes 
clearly to view. 2. In tho first case redemption 
has to do with lost men in the mass; in tho se¬ 
cond, with individuals. 8. There the redeemed 
ono is comparatively passive; here ho is an ac¬ 
tive person, turned to tho Redeemer, finding life 
in the beholding of His life. 4. There redemp¬ 
tion bears chiefly tho impress of divine predesti¬ 
nation ; here it takes that of human freedom.— 
Tho gracious operations of Christ go on to glori¬ 
ous completion in the last day.—The greatness 
of the promise of a new, infinite fulness and 
freshness of life at the end of tho world.—How 
often the Lord points.for ward to the completion 
of His work at tho last day.—Ver. 41. “Tho 
Jews then murmured:” The characteristics of the 
illiberal partisan spirit: 1. They murmured. 2. 
They murmured to one another. 8. They mur¬ 
mured against the Lord and His word.—Ver. 42. 
The old and ever new offence at tho words of 
Christ respecting His heavenly origin: 1. Be¬ 
cause He is from Nazareth, He cannot be from 
heaven. 2. Because He is the Bon of Man, He 
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cannot be the Son of God.—The sinful world’s 
condemnation of itself in its sundering of the di¬ 
vine and human natures in Christ.—The decep¬ 
tions of vulgar conceit in matters of the Spirit. 
1. The people think they know Him, because 
they know His parents. 2. They think they know 
His origin, because they know His foster-father. 
8. They think they know His mother, because 
they know her poverty and lowliness. Comp, 
chap. vii. 27; Matt. xiii. 65.—Vers. 43, 44. 
4 < Murmur not among yourselves:” the drawing 
of partisan spirit a drawing of the earth, against 
the drawing of the Father from heaven.—The 
drawing of the Father to the Son.—Vcr. 45. As 
one must first be a believer, to become a true 
disciple of God, so must one, in another view, be 
first taught of God, in order to become a believer. 
—Ver. 46. The revealing of God, as it was the 
peculiar property of Christ, is above every ex¬ 
perience of God in sinful men. Comp. chap. i. 
18.—We begin the new life by hearing an ob¬ 
scure word (see Gen. xii. 1); He has seen from 
eternity the face of the Father.—Ver. 47. “ He 
that believeth on me, hath,” etc, 

Ver. 48. Christ the broad of life: (1) The 
bread as life. (2) The life as bread: (a) the 
true manna; therefore (6) the bread or God, 
bread of heaven, bread of life.—The true bread 
to be known especially by the fact that it gives 
itself.—It is the nature of a loving personality, 
to give itself.—He gives Himself, as the Father 
has given Him.—Ho gives His only life to death, 
to awaken the world out of death to life. While 
Ho was dead, the life of the world hung on the 
single seed and glowing spark of His life, which 
broke forth for the resurrection and re-animation 
of the world.—Vcr. 52. They wonder that they 
should eat IIi9 flesh; then He speaks of eating 
His flesh and blood.—Christ the true pasohal 
lamb (1 Cor. v. 7). 

Vers. 63-66. Tho four great asseverations of the 
Lord concerning tho eating of His flesh and tho 
drinking of His blood. See above.—The appro¬ 
priation of the historical personality of Christ in 
its vital, heavenly operation by means of Christ’s 
historical ordinance.—How Christ still gives 
Himself even now in His flesh and blood, in His 
full human form and His entire heavenly nature, 
to be eaten by men.—How the eating of the flesh 
and blood of Christ is effected: 1. Through His 
word, particularly His history. 2. Through His 
sacraments, particularly the sacrament of His 
body and blood.—In ourselves also Christianity 
must in a holy sense, become flesh and blood.— 
How Christ does away the opposition between the 
spiritual and the bodily in His kingdom: 1. Cor- 
porealizing tho. spiritual (word m sacrament, 
gospel in church). 2. Spiritualizing the bodily 
(members into instruments of righteousness, the 
world into His Father’s house).—Ver. 67. As 
Christ lives by the Father, we should live by 
Him.—Ho who lives in Christ, stands at the focus 
of eternal rejuvenation.—Ver. 68. All who have 
lived only under the law and in symbols, have 
eaten manna and are dead. Most have died 
under heavy judgments, Heb. Hi. 17. Comp, the 
history of the mediaeval church {Corpus Chrieti, 
festivals, battle-fields, the plague).—Ver. 69. 
The wonderful sermon of Christ on the bread of 
life delivered in the synagogue of the Jews at 


Capernaum.—Ver. 60. The grandest living word 
of Christ, a hard saying to the Jewish mind. 
—Ver. 61. Offence at the word of salvation.— 
Ver. 62. How that which is dark and enigmatical 
in the humiliation of Christ is oleared up by His 
exaltation.—Ver. 63. “It is the Spirit,” etc.— 
Ver. 64. The words of Christ as spirit and life, 
and as a type of His whole administration. The 
spirit and life hidden from unbelievers, even 
when they gush with spirituality and vitality.— 
Christ knows the beginnings of unbelief as well 
as of faith. * 

Starks. Ver. 26. Hbdikger: Self-interest 
may lurk under the holiest works.— Zeisius: 0 
how subtle a poison is selfishness I—Ver. 29. 
Quesnel : The great work of God in us is the 
work of a living faith which works by love.— 
Ver. 82. Majus: Christ the most precious gift 
of God, in which and with which are given to os 
all things. Rom. viii. 82.—Ver. 83. Quxssbl: 
0 Bread of God, thou art life indeed, trne life, 
eternal life, life of body and of soul, life not of 
one people only, but of all nations!—Ver. 85. 
Canstein : Not only in His person is Christ the 
life, but from Him life goes forth to all men; 
natural life, since He is the Word of the Father, 
Gen. i. 8; Actsxvii. 2S% the life of righteousness 
in His believing ones before the judgment seat of 
God, Rom. viii. 10; spiritual life in regeneration, 
1 Peter i. 23; and eternal life, inasmuch as all 
the glory of believers not only oomes from Him, 
but also consists in their partaking of Him and 
in His being all in all to them.— Osiandkr: No 
temporal possessions and bodily pleasure can 
truly satiety and quicken the heart; nothing bnt 
Christ.—Ver. 37. Quesnel: Pastors after the 
example of the chief Shepherd, should receive 
all whom God sends to them, and labor for their 
salvation.—So surely as Christ did not suffer 
in vain, so surely shall no penitent be cast 
out.—Jesus not only does not cast out a penitent 
sinner, but will also lead him into His ihmost 
sanctuary.—Ver. 39. Rom. viii. 31. What be¬ 
longs to Christ, though esteemed lost in the eye 
of the world, is not therefore lost in truth; in 
the resurrection of the dead all shall come 
together again in universal joy.—Ver. 41. Here 
we find the counterpart of the murmuring of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, where they were fed 
with manna. Here tho Jews murmur against 
the trjie manna.— Hbdikger: Reason stumbles 
at divine teaching, 1 Cor. i. 18, 23, 24.—Ver. 41 
Jesus, subjected to great contempt. If thou, 
dear Christian, art now thought meanly of, thou 
art like the Saviour, and thou shalt be honored 
for it forever.—Ver. 44. The drawing of God is 
not a drawing by force, yet it is a drawing with 
power. Augustins: “Ramumottendi*oviettrakit 
ilium . Nuces puero demonetrantur , et trahitur, etc, 
Trahil sua quemque volupta*, Quomodo non tra- 
heret revelatus Christm a poire. Ergo tractio Mo 
non fit violenter eed mediate .” Phil. ii. 13.—Ver. 
45. Zbisius : Every one who cotnes to Christ by 
faith is taught of God.—Hearing, learning of the 
Father, and coming, are intimately joined to¬ 
gether.—The Holy Ghost teaches in experience 
as in His own school.—Ver. 47. The spiritual 
life of faith is a beginning of the eternal life 
which oonsists in vision.—Ver. 48. If thou art 
full of the most costly dainties, and hast not eatea 
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of the bread of life, thou wilt soon be hungry 
enough, and must be hungry forever.—Ver. 49. 
Ver. 3i has “our Father;” here the our is 
changed with design into “your.”—He means by 
it not all the fathers; for the believing received 
a spiritual food (1 Cor. x. 8); but the unbelieving 
whose footsteps they were following, Matt, xxiii. 
82: 1 Cor. x. 6.—If wo do not rightly use the 
riohes of God’s goodness, we incur the heavier 
judgment.—Ver. 57. Lampe: The power which 
gives heavenly food to the inward man, must be 
applied to walking in the way of the Lord, and 
earnestly carrying forward His work.—G ossner : 
The weightiest and highest truths, which most 
quicken and comfort the faithful, confound the 
ungodly. 

Brausb : The sacrament, which did not exist 
till after the institution, is not intended here; 
but, as in the conversation with Nioodemus wo 
have the idea of baptism, so here we have the idea 
of the Lord’s Supper.—Before His resurrection 
His Spirit was hidden under the flesh; but since 
the resurrection the Spirit so pervades and ad¬ 
vances the flesh that it now can make good every¬ 
thing He here says of it. So may it be said of 
our eye: What is hidden in the little bit of flesh ? 
(Then follows a contrast between the living eye 
and the dead.)—Lisco: 1. Josus enjoins laboring 
for the imperishable meat, Vers. 25-81. (a) He 

rebukes the earthly mind, vers. 25, 20; (b) He 
exhorts to labor for the imperishable food, ver. 
27; (c) He points out that the labor is faith, vers. 
28, 29. 2. Jesus Himself is the true bread of 

life (vers. 80, 81), vers. 82-40, etc. —Geulach: 
All earthly food only nourishes here below the 
perishable life, and perishes with it; but as the 
man whom it is given to nourish, does not perish, 
it points to and produces hunger for an imper¬ 
ishable food for his immortal spirit.—The manna 
was primarily only an earthly food, etc.; though 
it was certainly an emblem of the nourishing, 
fostering faithfulness of God, a pledge of grace, 
a sacrament in a certain sense, 1 Cor. x. 8. How¬ 
ever since it primarily nourished only the body, 
while in virtue of the nature of this nourishing 
it gave food to the spirit, etc., Christ could con¬ 
trast it with the true bread of heaven.—On ver. 
37 (Luthier): This is spoken after the manner 
of the Scriptures, which, where they deny, do in 
the very strongest manner assert; when Christ 
says: “ I will in nowise cast out,” it is as if He 
said: I will receive with joy; and this depicts 
as well His willing ahd hearty obedience to the 
Father, as His most precious love.—The word 
jlesh in the New Testament is never equivalent to 
the word body . The former signifies primarily 
the ma£8, the substance, of which the earthly 
body distinctively consists; the latter, the skil¬ 
fully constructed whole.—This discourse also ex¬ 
plains the double form of the Holy Supper, and 
shows how those who withhold the cup from the 
laity, deprive them of their free personal com¬ 
munion with Christ (the spiritual priesthood, 1 
Pet. iL 6, 9; Rev. L 6), and so far as in them 
lies, reduce the laity to a general mass of Chris¬ 


tian people governed by a few full members of 
the Lord. 

Heubner: False love to Jesus may be (1) 
sensuous, sentimental; (2) selfish; (8) hypo¬ 
critical; (4) ostentatious, ambitious.—The earth¬ 
ly mind ana love to Jesus are absolutely incom¬ 
patible.—Contrast between Moses and Christ.— 
Moses could not communicate inward spiritual 
life.—Ver. 86. 0, to think of the theologians who 
have been occupied for years with the New Tes¬ 
tament, yet have no love to Jesus,—what ossified 
hack bouIs * they must be!—The nearer Christ 
comes to the heart, the more life, love, light.— 
Ver. 87. The gospel of Christ is a message of 
salvation to all.—Ver. 48. Unbelief has infectious 
power.—Ver. 45. A more particular explanation 
of the drawing. Being taught of God. The 
phrase eating and drinking frequent among the 
Jews for spiritual enjoyment (see Lightfoot, etc.) 
—Bessbr, Ver. 80: They degrade the “ believe 
on him,” to a “believe thee.”—Vers. 88-40. 
Chemnitz calls attention to the terms in this dis¬ 
course, seeing (ver. 86), beholding [the “seeing” of 
ver. 40], believing, and eating and drinking ,—as 
denoting so many steps of faith: 1. Historical 
knowledge (notitia). 2. Hearty assent ( assensus) 
8. Trusting (fiducia). 4. Personal appropria¬ 
tion ( applicalio ). Sohleikrmacher : They were 
quite mistaken in looking upon the manna mira¬ 
cle of Moses as one which had been to their 
fathers a ground of faith in the mission of Moses. 
The first thing with which the Lord consoles 
Himself, (over their unbelief), is His great, in¬ 
domitable long-suffering.—The Lord’s invitation 
to vital union with Him. 

[Christ the .source of spiritual and eternal life. 
1. Natural life in the plant, the animal, and in 
man; its character, pleasures, miseries, vanity 
and death; 2. Spiritual life, its origin, character, 
development, and final consummation in the resur¬ 
rection to glory everlasting. Augustine {Tract, 
in Joh. xxvi. 13. Tom. iii. 499): O sacramentum 
pietatis , o signum unit a tie, o vinculum caritatis! 
Qui vult vivere , habet ubi vivat , habet unde vivat. 
Accedat, credat , incorporetur ut vivificetur. — Ibid. 
(iii. 501): Hoc est ergo manducare iUam escam, 
et ilium bibere poium , in Christo manere , et ilium 
manentem in se habere. (Ver. 67.) — Burkitt 
(Vers. 61-69). Carnal persons put a carnal 
sense upon Christ’s spiritual words, and so occa¬ 
sion their own stumbling.—Learn, 1. That the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the true spiritual food for all 
believers; 2. That those and those only who feed 
upon Him by faith, Bhall obtain a life of grace and 
glory from Him.— Ibid. If the passage be under¬ 
stood of the sacramental eating and drinking 
(which Burkitt rejects), then woe-to the Church 
of Rome for denying the cup to the laity.—As meat 
is turned into the eater’s substance, so believers 
and Christ beoome one; and by feeding on. Him, 
t. e., by believing on Him, there follows a mutual 
inhabitation; Christ dwells in them, and they in 
Him.—P. S.j 


*[VerknUcherte Handwerksseden .] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


m. 

APOSTACT 07 MANY DIS01FLE8. INCIPIENT TREASON IN THE CIRCLE 07 THE TWELVE. CONFESSION 

07 PETER. 


. Chapter VL 66-71. 

66 From that time [upon this] 1 many of His disciples went back, and walked no 

67 more with him. Then [Therefore] said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also [do ye 

68 also wish to] go away ? Then [omit Then] 3 Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to 

69 whom shall we go [go away, d7rsAeu<ro/ie#a] ? thou hast the [omit the] words of eter¬ 
nal life. And we believe and are sure [we have believed and have known] that 

70 thou art that Christ [the Christ], 8 the Son of the living God [the Hply One of 
God]. 4 Jesus answered them, Have not I chosen you twelve, [Did I not choose 

71 you the twelve?] and one of you is a devil? [!] He spake of Judas Iscariot the 
son of Simon [Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot] 5 : for he it was [it was he] that 
should [was about to] betray him, being® one of the twelve. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Vor. 66.—fB* tovtow Is causal, and express?*, according to Lange and Meyer, the reason, not the time. Alford and 
Godet combine the temporal and causal meaning. Alford translates: Upon this. Noyes and Conant: From this time.— P. &] 

* Ver. 68.—[The ovy of the text. rec. is omitted by the best authorities.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 69.—[The text. rec. inserts from Matt. xvi. 16 6 Xoioto?, which is wanting in the oldest sources, and Is omitted 
by critical editors.—The original text is simply, qri <rv et 6 ayio* tou 0eoD, that thou art the Holy one qf God. This, how¬ 
ever, is equivalent to Christ or the promised Messiah. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 69.—Codd. B. C.* D. L., elc^ Griesbach. Lachmaun, and Tischendorf, read & aytov rou $eov. The Recepta con- 
forma to Matt. xvi. 16. [Cod. Sin. supports the 6 ay.r.0., which also appears to bavo been a characteristic phrase with 
Peter; comp. Acts II. 27. 31; ill. 14; iv. 27. 30.—E. D. Y.] 

* Ver. 71.—The reading ’loKaputrov is here supported by B. C. G. L. (Lachmann, Tischendorf), against 'Ioxapuinir. 

Also at c. xiii. 26, by decisivo authorities. On tho other hand at c. xiv. 22, after the treasonable decision, Judos himself is 
distinguished os ’Io'/capuinj?. This ovinces a historical delicacy, which Meyer misses when he proposes to read ’hncmpmr^t 
In all the places on tho strength of c. xiv. 22. [Stior and Theile adopt ’loKapiurnjv in this place and in xiii. 28; while the 
Cod. Sin. has in the latter cose 'lovoptwrov, belonging to and in our passage awb teapvwrov, also referring to 2.— 

E. D. Y.J 

* Ver. 71.—[Tho <Lv of the text. roc. after sir is wanting in the best authorities and probably inserted from Mark 
xiv. 43.-P.8 .y 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 66. Upon this many of his disci¬ 
ples. — ’E k robrov. (1) From this moment (Liickc, 
Do Wette). (2) Meyer, more correctly, accord¬ 
ing to c. xix. 12: On account of this discourse, 
“ which disappointed their carnal Messianic 
hopes.” And in addition had become the strongest 
positive offence. 

Went back ; etc ra bmou. —Comp. c. xviii. 
6; xx. 14. 

Ver. 67. Wijl ye also, etc .—So Luther, 
Baumgarten-Crusius [and the English version], 
not accurately. Rather, “But ye will not go 
away, will ye ?”* Expressing confidence mingled 
with suspicion in reference to the traitor. Giving 
occasion .for a voluntary decision. [The Lord 
asked the question in order to test their faithful^ 
ness, to elicit their confession, and to attach them 
more closely to Himself, but not, as Alford sug¬ 
gests, for His own comfort and encouragement; 
for as He knew the future treason of Judas (vers. 
64, 71), so He foresaw also the faithfulness of the 
eleven. In this place, John first mentions the 
Twelve, without a word about their previous 
calling.—a clear proof that he took for granted 

* [M»j teal i/ptlf 6e\ert irndyitv. Tho interrogative prj 
look* to a negativo answer {dock nicht t) comp. vii. 31; xxi. 
6; Rom. iii. 6, etc. and Winer's Gr. p. 476. Godet, discarding 
this rule, wrongly explains: Si vous lc voules. vous pouves 
otter.—P. S.] 


a general knowledge of the gospel history.— 
P. S.] 

Ver. 68. To whom shall we go. —So also 
Luther’s version. More accurately: To whom 
shall we go over, go away from Thee? Meyer: 
cnrefavod'UeOa, future, ever go away. [Denying 
the future possibility.—P. 8.] No second Mes¬ 
siah will appear. [Augustin: Da nobis altenm 
Te], Prelude to the confession of Peter in Matt, 
xvi. 16. [Peter quickly, resolutely and emphat¬ 
ically speaks and acts here as elsewhere in the 
name of the Twelve. He is the mouth-piece of 
the apostolic college. This gives him a certain 
primacy and priority down to the day of Pente¬ 
cost and the calling of Paul, who wa9 the inde¬ 
pendent head of Gentile Christianity by Christ’s 
own appointment. The Romish Church turns 
the temporary and personal primacy of Peter 
into a permanent and official supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. This, and the identifying of the 
church of Rome with the Kingdom of Christ, is 
tho npCiTov \l>evSog } the fundamental error and the 
fundamental sin of the papacy.—P. S.] 

Words of eternal life. And wo.—Tho 
objective and subjective grounds of cleaving to 
Him. Words which como forth from, possess, 
and lead to, eternal life. See ver. 63.—And 
we : [iccl jyucZf] the answer of faith to the object 
of faitn. Not excluding, of course, the other 
“antithesis to the deserters.” (Meyer.) 

[Ver. 69. And we have believed and have 
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known.—The perfect: it ev tartvKajiev Kal 
kyvo'Kafiev , expresses the completed action and 
permanent result: assured faith and firm know¬ 
ledge. Fidesprsecedit inteUectum, “faith precedes 
knowledge.’ 1 This Augustinian and Anselmic 
maxim (which Sehleiermacher also adopted; see 
the motto of his Dogmatics) may bo derived from 
the order of rdariq and yvoa-.Q in this verse.* But 
the reverse maxim: Intellects prmceditfidem (Abel¬ 
ard), is also true, though not in a rationalistic 
sense, and is supported by the order, John x. 38 
(that ye may know and believe) and 1 John v. 13. 
We must first be made acquainted with Christ be¬ 
fore we can believe in Him (“faith comes by 
hearing,” Rom. x. 17), but we must believe in 
Christ in order to attain an experimental and 
saving knowledge of Him. Faith itself is an in¬ 
tellectual as well as a moral and spiritual act.— 
P. S.] 

The Holy One of God [see Textual Notes.] 
The One consecrated by and for God. Comp. x. 
36; Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34; Acts iv. 27; Rev. 
iii. 7. [The coincidence of the original text with 
the testimony of the demoniacs (Mark i. 26), who 
with ghostlike intuition perceived the higher 
character of Jesus, is remarkable.—P. S.J More 
indefinite designation of the Messiah. The full, 
matured confession, born of the Spirit, we find 
first in Matt, xvi.;—a fact mistaken by Weisse, 
when he makes this passage a variation of that 
in the Synoptical account, f Peter’s answering 
here in this complete way for all the twelve could 
not be entirely of the Spirit, [as the later confes¬ 
sion Matt. xvi. was]. It unconsciously served to 
803tain Judas in his false and cold self-command, 
and to cover the Aversion which was in him at 
the very time; and thus it gave occasion for the 
severe words of Jesus. 

Ver. 70. Did I not choose yon the 
twelve?—A more definite exposition of the 
words of ver. 67. Meyer: “ Not the .language 
of reflection, but of sudden pain over the tragic 
result, in contrast with that joyful confession 
which Peter was convinced he could give in the 
name of all.” It probably refers not to the 
“ tragic result,” but to the moral alienation, the 
germ of apostasy, which from this time forth de¬ 
veloped itself in Judas. The distribution of the 
emphasis is very significant. “I” is first; then 
“you;” then “the twelve.” I, as the Holy One 
of God ; have chosen you, to the highest honors. 

And now the fearful contrast: One of yon is 
a devil !J—Interpretations: An informer (Theo- 
phylact, [DeWette]); an adversary or betrayer 
(Kuindl, Liicke, et al.); devil, devilish, of a dia¬ 
bolical nature (Meyer). J In New Testament de¬ 
signations, however, an ideal meaning is always 
lodged; the word is not a mere nomen ; as Matt, 
xiii. 39; Rev. xii. 10 prove. And this is the 

* [So Bengel: Fidemsequitur cognitio , 2 Pd .». 6. Ptrvtrti 
stmt qtu cognitionem print postulant. —P. 8.1 

f [Meyer justly remarks against Weisse that in the n&tnre 
of the ease a confession that filled the hearts of the apostles, 
mast have been repeated on similar occasions.—P. S,] 

1 [The interrogation stop® with rou? SmScko, and what 
follows is an exclamation of holy sadness. So Meyer and 
Lange. Alford follows the wrong punctuation of the A. V. 
—P. 8.] 

| [So also Alford, and rightly, for Christ had in view the 
treason of Judos which was inspired by tho Evil One. The 
strong term corresponds to the profound indignation at the 
hypocrisy of the traitor who covered himself under the con* 
nasfam of Peter.—P. S.J 


more sure to be the case in this figurative de¬ 
signation. In Matt. xvi. 23 the term “Satan” 
is chosen, because Jesus intends to describe a 
tempter instigated by the devil; so here also 
“devil” denotes an actual traducer instigated 
by the devil. We must by all means abide by 
the term. The expression: “sons, or children 
of the devil,” (ch. viii. 44; 1 John iii. 10), is not so 
strong. Tho mention of the number twelve shows 
that the brothers of the Lord also were by this 
time in the circle. [? See below, p. 241.—P. S.] 

Ver. 71. He spoke of Judas. —That is, He 
meant him. See tho Textual Notes. On Judas 
Iscariot see the Com. on Matthew , ch. x. [p. 182.] 
Not to be confounded with the other Judas (son 
of James), ch. xiv. 22. 

For it was he that was about to betray 
him. —'HfieXXev is hard to translate. Traditurus 
erat .* The betrayal germinated in him from this 
time forth. Meyer, groundlessly: “Not that ho 
was already meditating the betrayal, (see, on the 
contrary, ch. xiii. 2), but that the betrayal was the 
divinely appointed result.” %Ch. xiii. 2 speaks 
of the final resolution; this passage of the first 
swerving of the temper and inclination. One 
of the twelve. —Showing up the monstrous, 
diabolical character of this incipient infidelity. 
Tho silence of Judas is in keeping with his char¬ 
acter. It now firmly lodges the seed. On the 
Lord’s choosing of Judas see Meyer [p. 285, 5th 
ed. See also the Literature quoted below in 
Doctr. and Ethical No. 8.—P.S.] 

[The. call op Judas is only one of tho innu¬ 
merable mysteries in God’s moral government, 
which no system of philosophy can solve at all, 
and which even Christianity solves but in part, 
reserving tho final answer for a higher expansion 
of our faculties in another world. It involves 
the whole problem of the relation of God to the 
origin of sin, and the relation of His foreknow¬ 
ledge and foreordination to the free agency 
of man. Tho question why Christ called and 
received Judas into tho circle of His chosen 
twelve, is more dogmatical than exegetical, yet 
cannot bo passed by unnoticed. It admits of three 
answers, none of which, however, is entirely 
satisfactory: 

1. Christ elected Judas an apostle, not indeed 
for the very purpose that he might become a 
traitor (which no sensible divine ever asserted, at 
least not directly) ; but that, through his treason, 
as an incidental condition or a necessary means, 
the Scriptures might be fulfilled (comp. John 
xiii. 18; xvii. 12), and the redemption of tho 
world be accomplished. So Augustine ( elecliun - 
decim ad opus probationis, elect us unus ad opus ten - 
iationis), supralapsarian Calvinists, also Daub 
who (in his speculative treatise: Judas Iscariot) 
represents the traitor as an incarnate devil, pre¬ 
destinated to exhibit wickedness in its worst 
form in contrast with the highest manifestation 
of goodness in Christ. This view, although it 
contains an element of truth, seems after all to 
involve our blessed Lord in some kind of respon¬ 
sibility for the darkest crime ever committed. 


* [It is more than the mero future (Alford), and yet not 
quite as strong as intended ; it represents the future as an ac¬ 
complished fact, the germ of which was already in existence 
at the time, and was detected by the penetrating eye of 
Christ.—P. 8.] 
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2. Jesus foresaw the financial and administra¬ 
tive abilities of Judas (comp. xii. 6; xiii. 29), 
which might have become of great use to the 
apostolic church, but not his thievish and trea¬ 
cherous tendencies, which developed themselves 
afterwards, and He elected him solely for the 
former. This explanation is rather rationalistic 
and incompatible with the prophetic foresight of 
Christ, as well as the express remark of John 
fj6u if apxvCt w. 64, and vers. 70, 71. 

8. Jesus knew the whole original character of 
Judas from the beginning, before it was proper¬ 
ly developed, and elected him in the hope that 
the good qualities and tendencies would, under 
the influence of His teaching, ultimately acquire 
the mastery over the bad. So Meyer, Park and 
many others. This implies that Jesus was mis¬ 
taken, if not in His judgment at the time, at least 
in His expectation, and is likewise at war with 
His perfect knowledge of the human heart. 

Alford despairs of solving the difficulty. Words¬ 
worth and other English commentators pass it by 
in modest or prudent silence. 

I must add that the fall of Judas does not ne¬ 
cessarily interfere with the doctrine of the per¬ 
severance of saints. For by his election is evi¬ 
dently meant the external historical call to the 
apostleskip which was confined to the twelve, 
(vpac rove Sudem efetefapTjv, ver. 70), not the 
eternal election of the Father and the drawing 
of the Father to the Son, which applies to all 
true disciples who persevere to the end (Horn, 
viii. 28ff.; John x. 28, 29; xiii. 18). With this 
important distinction wo may endorse Bengel’s 
romark: “There is therefore a certain kind of 
election from which man may fall away (Est igitur 
aliqua electio ex qua aliquie potest exetdere)” but we 
must add: there is another kind of election which 
is as certain and unchangeable as God.—P. 8.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The turning-point in the life of Jesus which 
John here brings to view is of the highest im¬ 
portance in the history. It accounts for the 
falling away of the majority of the Galilean fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus, and that in a way perfectly 
agreeable to the Galilean character, which was 
inclined to boisterous insurrectionary projects. 
Because Jesus refused Himself to the fanatical 
proposal of these people to make Him a king, 
and demanded in stringent terms an inward, 
submissive faith in His person, instead of an 
outward hoping for the things of an earthly 
kingdom, many began to fall back. 

2. Undoubtedly also the first disaffection now 
formed itself in the mind of Judas; since after 
the explanation of Jesus, he must have felt that 
he had been deceived in his glowing expecta¬ 
tions. How little the disciples in general no¬ 
ticed this, appears from the protestation of 
Peter. Yet, besides the all-seeing eye of Christ, 
the feeling of John seems also to have caught an 
impression of this alienation. (See. Leben Jesu , 
II. p. 609.) 

8. On tne calling [and character ] of Judas f 
oomp. Matthew , p. 183; Meyer in loco [6th ed. p. 
285] ; Lilcke II. p. 182. [Also Scliaff’s treatise on 
the Sin against the Holy Ghost (Halle, 1841), pp. 
85 ff., the article Judas in Winer and in Smith, 


especially the analysis by Prof. Park of Andover 
in Ilackett’s edition of Smith, YoL II. pp. 1495- 
1508.—P. S.] 

4. The protestation of Peter forms a beautiful 
contrast to the sullen silence of Judas, in whose 
apostasy three periods are to be marked: 1. The 
beginning of alienation from this time forth; 2. 
The thought of betrayal and the -dalliance with 
it after the anointing in Bethany; 8. The full 
purpose and the execution of it after the pass- 
over. And yet the beautiful contrast is not 
perfect, beoause Peter indiscreetly and without 
misgiving answered for the whole company, in¬ 
cluding Judas himself. Even the grand sen¬ 
tence: “Thou hast the words of eternal life,”— 
does not fully reach the deep meaning of Jesus 
in His discourse, if it refers to it The word of 
the disciple falls something short of the self-pre¬ 
sentation of the Master. The confession in 
Matt xvi. 16 is an expression of purer and riper 
faith. Hence Jesus answers here with the stern 
word: “One of you is a devil,” while after that 
other confession he blesses him. Even in the 
latter case it is true, that the sharp rebuke, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,”—follows the benediction; 
for in that case also the divine enthusiasm of 
faith had not yet matured in Peter into a firm 
spirit of faith ; Peter was not yet free from all 
sympathy with Judas in chiliastic ambition. 

5. It is not to be supposed that the disciples in 
general received any definite idea as to whom the 
Lord meant. Least of all do they seem to have 
fixed on Judas, who, on the contrary, appears 
from the account of the anointing at Bethany in 
Matthew and Mark to have enjoyed high consid¬ 
eration among them. That Judas felt himself in 
some way hit, is very probable; and also that 
John was led to suspect who the forbidding fel¬ 
low disciple was (see John's account of the 
anointing). The stern word of Christ mast 
therefore have burdened the minds of the disci¬ 
ples as a heavy riddle, giving them continuous 
warning, even amidst the great successes of His 
Subsequent ministry. 

The turn we here mark in the history of Jesus 
now comes fully to view in His subsequent con¬ 
duct os depicted in the next chapter. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The first apostasy frem Christ in its solemn 
and typical import: 1. Its motives; 2. Its ex¬ 
tent; 8. Its consequences.—The majestic calm¬ 
ness of the Lord in the apostasy of false disci¬ 
ples, as revealed in His stern dealing with those 
who remain.—The deep grief of the Lord visible 
even through His free and tranquil conduct, 1. 
His calmness: He begs not, flatters not, makes 
no terms; He remains sure of Himself and of 
His word. 2. His grief: He sees a danger to all 
His disciples; seems even to miss hearing the 
fair words of Peter; declares with a shudder 
that one of the chosen twelve is a devil.—The 
first apostasy, the first sifting of the hosts of 
Christ’s disciples, 1 Jno. ii. 19.—However great 
the apostasy may be, it never can be universal.— 
The stages of apostasy: 1. Retention of the 
earthly mind in discipleship, Matt. xiii. 6. 2. 
Development of unbelief, of rupture with Christ. 
8. The actual apostasy itself.—Apostasy: a total 
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view of the mournful thing: 1. Its main features in 
the gospel history. 2. Its preludes in the Old 
Testament history. 8. Its development in the 
history of the Christian church. 4. Its final 
form as depicted in the prophecies of the Bible. 
The affinity of the apostasy in Galilee with the 
hostility in Judea.—The apostasy of the Jews a 
prelude to the traitorous apostasy of Judas.—The 
malignant silence of Judas a bad sign.—False¬ 
hood of the diabolical nature. 

“ Nothing more grimly holds thoe back 
Than Msehoodof thy being.” 

—The silence of Judos and the out-speaking 
of Peter.—The striking contrast in the circle of 
the twelve: Peter and Judas: 1. Honest loyalty 
and false adherence. 2. Fresh, clear openness 
and dark obduracy. 8. Happy confession and 
unhappy reserve.—Peter, Judas and John.—The 
declaration of Peter in its light and shade.— 
“Lord, to whom shall we go?”—We must con¬ 
tinue with Jesus our Lord, because (1) no other 
Christ will come; (2) no one will bring a better 
word; (8) there remains no other faith; (4) 
there remains no brighter knowledge.—The so¬ 
lemnity and dread with which Jesus answered 
the declarations of Peter.—The fearful contrast: 
To be chosen to a higher service than angels, and 
to prove a deviL—The terrible omen, that from 
among the twelve arose a traitor to the Lord, and 
a betrayer of the Lord Himself.—The depravity 
germinates slowly, but ripens rapidly to judgment. 
—The second turn in the life of Jesus (in Gal¬ 
ilee), compared with the first (in Judea).— 
Because Christ presented Himself to His disci¬ 
ples as the bread of eternal life, many feared 
they should starve, and fell away.—They wish 
only things, things, things (worldly things, spi¬ 
ritual things, ecclesiastical things), and so come 
not to personal life in the beholding and partaking 
of the glorious personality of Christ.—As a 
man's ideal is, so is he: he who wishes only 
idols and stooks, is like idols and stocks; he who 
wishes only creatures and things, is himself’but 
creature and thing; and this leads to apostasy, 
[comp. Ps. cxv. 8.—Tr.]—Hence apostasy is 
from Christianity to Judaism, from gospel to 
law.—It needs courage to trust oneself to Christ, 
the focus of life, and let the world go; but a*be- 
lieving courage which the Lord gives to him who 
asks. 

Stabkb: Qubsnel: A preacher may lose his 
hearers through no fault of his own.— Majus : 
As Jesus unkindly thrust no one away, so He 
will forcibly retain none. Let those go who 
wish not to stay. He who forsakes Christ, tho 
Life, follows Satan to death.— Canstein : Christ 
needed none, but no one can do without nim.— 
It often fares with faithful teachers as with 
Christ (in the history here before us).—There is 
hardly a oompany, but the devil finds one or 
another in it.—Preachers may certainly rebuke 
the sins of their hearers, yet with care that they 
call no one by name ; for this embitters without 
edifying.—In unbelievers Satan so nestles, that 
they themselves are as it were the devil. Eph. ii. 
2.—Trouble thyself not and doubt not for the 
troth of the gospel, when one of the most distin¬ 
guished ministers becomes a Mameluke and 
proves faithless to Christ.—O siamdkb : Even 


those who are adorned with excellent gifts, may 
still forfeit the grace of God.—Beware of pre¬ 
sumptuous security 1 False brethren give more 
pain to the faithful servants of God, than open 
enemies.—B engel: Christ is concerned not for 
the number, but for the purity of His disciples.— 
Gossner, on ver. 67: By this He would show 
that He forces no one, but would have all volun¬ 
tary disciples. — Heubner: There is a gross 
apostasy from Jesus; this is rare ; but there is 
also a subtle apostasy, which is the more fre¬ 
quent.—The voluntary departure of spurious 
disciples is no loss, but a gain.—-Ver. 67: Jesus 
pours out His whole heart in this question, His 
sorrow and His love.—He still puts this question 
continually to all believers (*. e. in every solemn 
test) for the trial of their fidelity.—Upon the 
least likelihood that Jesus might doubt their 
fidelity, Peter breaks out the louder; so tho 
Christian will attach himself the more fervently 
to Jesus at the faintest trace of apostasy.— Have 
believed and known. A hint that tho believing, 
child-like posture of mind must precede the at¬ 
tainment of knowledge.—Jesus still knows all 
the faithful and the faithless (“The Lordknoweth 
them that are His”).—Christ bore with Judas; 
the hardest test of His love. Bear cheerfully 
with men, in whom thou canst not find thyself.— 
Not to be upright towards the most upright One, 
betrays a wicked heart. The richest grace of 
intercourse with the most holy One can turn to 
perdition with a wicked heart. Judas went out 
of the school of Jesus far worse than he went in. 
— Bessbr : Unbelief towards this single articlo 
(the eating and drinking of His flesh and blood) 
brought on a complete renunciation of Christ. 
[More accurately: Offence at being required to 
hnd all salvation in His whole self-sacrifice and 
self-imparting person itself, led them to separate 
| from His person. Offence also at the last utter¬ 
ance of Jesus, ver. 65, which runs as a com¬ 
panion thought through the whole discourse, 
must in some way come into the account. As the 
doctrine of the divine person of Christ and its im- 
partation of perfect life through a sacrificial death 
which made it a sacrificial meal was an offence to 
them, so was the doctrine of a distinction made 
by a gracious spiritual drawing of God between 
the small election of the spiritual Israel and the 
mass of the theocratic Israelitish church.]— 
Judas represents what is befallen to the Jewish 
people as a whole. How immeasurably deep 
must be the grief of love, that what was intended 
for Israel's salvation became its hardening! Ho 
chose Judas. He turned upon him the full ear¬ 
nestness of His saving love, and He endured that 
one of the twelve should do the service of tho 
devil to Him, that the Scripture might bo fulfilled, 
xvii. 12; Ps. cix.—S cuenkel: Why we are 
resolved not to go away from Jesus Christ. We 
answer, with Peter, to tho question of the Lord: 
1. Whither would we go? 2. The Lord has the 
words of eternal life. 8. We have believed and 
known that He is Christ, tho Son of tho living 
God. 

[Themes for discourses: The sifting power of 
truth. The sin of backsliding (ver. 6G).—Peter 
the Confessor.—The first and fundamental Chris¬ 
tian confession.—Christ, the best of teachers, 
the truest friend, the only refuge of the sinner. 
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—Words of everlasting life.—Christ and Peter. 
—Christ and Judas.—It is better, with Peter in 
regard to Judas, to err on the side of charity 
than severity of judgment.—Christ, the purest 
of the pure, and the holiest of the holy, bore the 
traitor in His company to the close of His public 
ministry! What self-denial, what condescending 
mercy, what a rebuke to our intolerance and pride. 
—The mercy and severity of Christ in dealing 
with Judas.—The unknown sufferings of Christ 
in foreseeing the betrayal of one, and the treason 


of another disciple.—Peter called “Satan” for 
his human weakness (Matt. xvi. 23), Judas, a 
“devil ” for his lurking treason.—Christ’s wis¬ 
dom and mercy in withholding the name of Judas, 
while giving him a clear hint of his danger.—A 
hypocrite may for a long while deceive all men, 
but be cannot deceive Christ.—Judas an invol¬ 
untary instrument for the greatest good.—The 
overruling power and wisdom of God.—Christ, 
the true prophet of human nAture who knows 
and reveals the secrets of the heart.—P. 8.] 


IV. 


APPROACH OF THIS FRA8T OF TABERNACLES, AND OFFENCE OF EVEN THE BRETHREN OF JESUS AT 
HIS REFUSAL TO 00 TO IT. CHRIST’S TIME AND THE TIME OF THE WORLDLY MIND. CHRIST 
THE OBJECT OF THE WORLD’S HATRED. 


CH. VII. 1-9. 

[And] 1 After these things* Jesus walked in Galilee: for he would not walk in 

2 Jewry 3 [Judaea], because the Jews sought to kill him. Now the Jews* feast of taber- 

3 nacles was at hand. His brethren [brothers] 4 therefore said unto him. Depart 
hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also [thine adherents in that country, 

4 especially in Jerusalem] may see the [thy] works that thou doest. For there is no 
man that doeth anything in secret, and he himself [For no one doeth anything in se¬ 
cret and yet himself] seeketh to be known openly. If thou do [doest] these things, 

5 shew thyBelf to the world. (For neither did his brethren believe in him.) [For even 

6 his brothers did not believe in him.] Then 5 Jesus said [saith] unto them. My time is 

7 not yet come: but your time is always ready. The world cannot hate you ; but me 
it hateth, because I testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. Go ye up unto 

8 this® [the] feast; I go not up yet unto this feast; for my time is not yet 7 full [fully] 

9 come. When he had said these words unto them 8 he abode still [remained] in 
Galilee. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. i,—Kou ta omitted by R* and X cb - C. * D. text. roc. Tisch. (od. VIII.), inserted by (but erased). B. C.* L. X. 
and other uncial MSS. Lachm. Treg. Alf. Westcott & Hort.—P. S.] 

a Ver. 1.—The /*ctA ravra immediately follows tlio iwu in [{<.] B. C. D. O. K., etc. [In the text. rec. it follows after 
o ’Iiprovc.—P. 8.] 

s Ver. 1.—[ Jewry is antiquated. The E. V. uses it twice in the N. T. (Ltiko xxiii. 5), In all other passages JWoa.-P. g,] 
4 \*er. 3.— [On the meaning of d8«A^oi, see Text. Notes on II. 12, p. 114.— P. 8.]. 

» Ver. c.—[Owv, therefore, is wanting in X * 1>. and omitted by Tischend., but retained with X-° B. L. etc., by Lachm. 

s^Ver. 8.—This first ravrtjy is wanting In B. D., etc., and is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 

1 Ver. 8.—“ Elz.. Lachmann: ovirw, not yet ; supported, too, by the preponderance of Codd. (only D. K. M. [R] and three 
minuscules have ow*); but against the weight of versions, most of which, including Vuleata and Itala, road ow*. Of the 
fathers, Epiphanius. Cyril, Chrysostom, and many othars, have ow*. Porphyry found owe in Jerome, and drew from it the 
charge of fickleness against Jesus. Just to avoid this olTeme ooir» was introduced.” Meyer. [Lange adopts, with Meyer, owe, 
(not, instead of oun-w, not yd. So also Cod. Sin., Tischend. od. VIII.) Alf., Treg., while Lachm. and Weetcott and llort 
retain ouvw.—P. S.] 

• Ver. 9.—Tischendorf reads aura* instead of avrotc after somo undecisive Codd. [The Cod. Sin. D. Vulg. (ipse) support 
a£rr<k.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

“According to Baur this seventh chapter goes 
to show how the dialectics (criticism ?) into which 
unbelief enters, is only its own dialectical (criti¬ 
cal?) refutation.” Meyer. 

Ver. 1. And after these things Jesus 
walked.—After the occurrences and discourses 
in Galilee in ch. vi.; a new general date succeed¬ 
ing the fterh ravra of ch. vi. 1. The festival car¬ 
avan had proposed to take possession of Him and 


make Him a king. But He had completely deli¬ 
vered Himself from them, and went not with 
them to the passover. Nor did He join the next 
train, which went up to the feast of tabernacles. 
The words “ walked in Galilee,” therefore, mean, 
as their primary antithesis, that He went not up 
with the CAravan to the feast [passover, vi. 41 
next following. John mentions only the second 
antithesis: that He could not walk in Judea, 
without peril of death. If He had now at once 
gone about publicly in Judea, and remained there, 
He would have too seriously embarrassed His 
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exit. In Judea, the main theatre of His ministry, 
lie no longer had room to work; He still had 
room in Galilee. And His isolated and sudden 
appearance and His ministry in Judea hereafter 
take place only under the protection of secresy, 
or of Galilean and Perean friends and adherents, 
as well as individual disciples in Judea. The 
proximate period of the walking in Galilee is 
from the feast of Purim to the feast of taberna¬ 
cles of the year 782 (A. D. 29), from the month 
Adar to the month Tisri. (Wieseler: from the 19th 
March to about the 12th October.) 

In this period of Galilean itinerancy fall the 
charges of heresy against Jesus in Galilee and 
nis contests with the hostile Pharisees there, 
Matt, xii.; most of His parables or sermons on 
the sea, Matt. xiii. (Matt. xiv. dates the begin¬ 
ning) ; His interview with the deputation from 
Jerusalem, and the great gathering on the moun¬ 
tain, which followed, Matt, xv.; the last contest 
with Phariscan power in Galilee, the retirement 
of the Lord and His transfiguration. Matt. xvi. 
and xvii. 21 (not oh. xv. to xviii., as Meyer gives 

er. 2. The feast . . . was at hand.— 

The second occasion and demand to go with a 
festival caravan, which Jesus declined. Though 
He went to Jerusalem, He did so not in the full 
publicity of the festival pilgrimage, nor in the 
capacity of a festival pilgrim. 

Feast of tabernacles.—nlSpn in, oktjvo- 
xrjyla in Josephus, okij val in‘Philo.* The 
third of the great festivals of the Jews (Pass- 
over, Pentecost or Weeks, Tabernacles); cele¬ 
brated in the seventh month or Tisri (in October), 
for seven days from the 16th, in memory of tho 
dwelling of the Israelites in tabernacles or tents 
on their journey through the wilderness, and in 
thanksgiving for tho harvest now, with the fruit 
and grape gathering, entirely finished. Thus: 
Passoybr: deliverance from tho destroying an¬ 
gel and from Egypt, beginning of harvest; Pen¬ 
tecost: completion of grain-harvest, thanks¬ 
giving feast of first-fruits, no doubt also in cele¬ 
bration of some point of the theocratic history 
(Maimonides : tho giving of tho law on Sinai); 
Tabernacles: feast of tho wandering and of 
vintage. It is to be remembered that the eighth 
day of this feast (2 Jd Tisri) was kept by the 
Jews as the feast of the joy of the law. The 
feast of tabernacles formed at the same time the 
counterpart to the great penitential feast of the 
day of atonement which occurred five days be¬ 
fore, as a sort of preparation for the feast of joy. 
The feast was distinguished by its grand offer¬ 
ings, as well as its joyful tone; so that it was 
called by Josephus “the holiest and greatest of 
the feasts.” [Antiqu. viii. 4, 1: iopri) dyiuranj 
ai fuyioTTi. —P. S.] People lived in tents formed 
of live branches of trees, on roofs, in streets, on 
open grounds; they carried boughs of fruit, 
noble, handsome fruits, especially branches of 
palms and citrons, in their hands, and had merry 
banquets. The feast of tabernacles had so joy- 


* [On the (TKTivomjyia or Jopri) r&v aitrp»S»v (from irrrjKj} and 
w^yrvf/Liy Ut. a booth-pitching, tent-pitching) comp. Lev. 
xxiil.; Dent, xvi.; Josopmw, Antiqu, ill. 10, 4; Iv. 8,12; viii. 
4, 1; Ewald, Jewish ArchceoL. p. 481 t; Keil, Arch. I, # 85, 
and the respective articles in Winer, Smith, Kitto, Fair bairn. 


ous an appearance that Plutarch could think it 
a feast of Bacchus. But it is a mistake to try to 
trace the Israelitish festivals of events of theo¬ 
cratic history to original festivals of nature. As 
Israelitish feasts they must be primarily his¬ 
torical. They may have attached themselves, 
however, to existing popular feasts of Asia, ab¬ 
sorbing and spiritualizing them, as was con¬ 
fessedly done by Christian festivals [Christmas, 
Easter, efc.] in reference to existing feasts of 
heathenism (comp. Leben Jesu, II. p. 941). At¬ 
tendance on these festivals in Jerusalem was 
binding upon the male portion of Israel (Deut. 
xvi. 1G). Respecting the particular practices of 
the feast of tabernacles, see below. 

Ver. 8. His brothers therefore said unto 
him. —According to Matt. xiii. 65 these were 
James, Joses, Simon and Judas. A disposition 
on their part to act as guardians and advisers to 
Jesus appears again, and prominently in Mark 
iii. 21. But they as surely mean well with their 
counsel here, as they meant in that other caso to 
act in faithful solicitude for Him. Euthymius 
Zigabenus [also Luther], attributed to them a 
malicious design (to draw Him into the hands of 
the Jews), because their unbelief is afterwards 
mentioned. The speech of His brethren refers to 
tho fact that Jesus did not go to tho late passover 
that in general he seems to wish to avoid Judea, 
and that, by going about on the mountains and 
tho sea, Ho makes even His residence in Galileo 
a half-concealed one. They propose that ’Ho 
should appear publicly in Judea and accredit 
Himself as the Messiah before His adherents 
there. Evidently the echo of the spirit of ch. vi. 
15. They were right in assuming that a Messiah 
could not complete His legitimation of Himself 
and His work outside of Judea and Jerusalem; 
they were wrong and frivolous (1) in beginning 
to think lightly of His quiet ministry in Galilee; 
(2) in still hoping that by a public appearance in 
Jerusalem, He might carry the nation with Him, 
and become a Messiah glorious after an Old Tes¬ 
tament sort; (8) in not submitting themselves to 
His wisdom ana His self-determining course of 
action. And herein chiefly lay their unbelief. 

Vers. 3, 4. How important tho brothers of 
Jesus thought it, that He should change His field, 
appears from tho twofold expression: Depart 
hence and go into Judaea, that thy dis¬ 
ciples also may see thy works, etc. perd- 
firflt kvrev&ev, ml vxaye, k. r. A. In this view we 
are to understand by the disciples who were to 
see His works, all His adherents in the land of 
Judea; chiefly the influential ones in Jerusalem, 
but not these alone. In contrast wilh such an 
appearance His Galilean work, particularly His 
quiet itinerancy and His withdrawal to the 
PhcniciAn borders, to the highlands of tho Jor¬ 
dan, and across the sea, seems to them an incon¬ 
gruous working in secret (ver. 4). And it pre¬ 
sents to them the contradiction of His proposing 
to be a public personage with a secret ministry. 
(On the misinterpretations of kv Kpv7rr(j, by 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Bruckner, and Luthardt, 
see Meyer.) Not the least thing which pertains 
to the 9 authentication of a public character, does 
such an one perform in secret; much less does 
he waste such (great) works (ravra) on an ob¬ 
scure region. The el [“if Thou doest these 
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things”] is not intended to throw doubt on the 
works; it denotes the logical premise. (Meyer, 
against Liicke, etc.) 

Ver. 5. Then when John remarks: For even 
his brothers did not believe in him, it is 
entirely gratuitous to make of this, as has been 
done, a disbelief of His Messiahship itself com¬ 
mon to all the brothers, and to infer that the 
brothers of the Lord, James, Judas and Simon, 
must be distinguished from the apostles of the 
Lord, James, Judas and Simon, whom He had 
chosen before the feast of Purim (Matt, x.) See 
Com. on Matthew on ch. z. and zii. 46 ff., 
(comp. Mark , at ch. iii. 80; Matt. ziii. 66).; 
Leben Jeeu, II., p. 139 sqq., and 926; Herzog’s 
Real-Ency klop., Art. Jakobus , der Brudet dee 
Herm. It is plain from the connection that the 
unbelief of these brothers of the Lord was a 
want of confidence in Him of the same sort, at the 
worst, as that of Mary in Mark iii. 31, of Peter 
in Matt. xvi. 22, and of Thomas in Jno. zz. 25; 
that is, while believing in His Messiahship, they 
lacked in the perfect yielding of a believing obe¬ 
dience, and assumed to prescribe to Him from 
their own judgment; but they were not unbe¬ 
lieving in the sense in which Caiaphas and the 
Jewish people were. Tenaciously as the Ebion- 
istic Clementine tradition, distinguishing between 
the three apostolic brothers of the Lord and the 
three apostles, James, the son of Alpheus, Judas, 
and Simon, endeavors to maintain itself, it will 
not ultimately withstand, with its half-dogmati- 
cal, half critical prejudice, the sense of Scripture 
and the primitive church tradition. [I dissent 
from this view. See my remarks below on ver. 
9, p. 241. The theory here opposed is certain¬ 
ly older and exegetically more natural, than the 
cousin-theory, which cannot be traced beyond 
Jerome in the fourth century,* and which owes its 
popularity far more to an ascetic over-estimate 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary (and Joseph) 
than to exegetical or critical arguments. It is 
clearly irreconcilable “with the whole tenor of 
this passage, as I shall presently show.—P. S.] 
Yer. 6. My time is not yet come. —Inter¬ 
pretations : 1. The time for Mo to go to tho feast 
(Jansen, et aL); 2. Tho time to show Myself 
openly to the world (as they had demanded in 
ver. 4, Liicke, et aL) ; 3. The time of my passion 
(Chrysostom, et al.). The first interpretation is 
connected with the seoond, the second with tho 
third. His first public entrance into Jerusalem 
was the entrance in the procession with palms; 
by that He showed Himself publicly to the world, 
and by that also He brought on His own death. 
Hence: My time for going to the feast to mani¬ 
fest Myself to the world. His words, therefore, 
referred primarily to the time of journeying, but 
in connection with the deeper meaning. The 
connection lies in the fact that Hie fixed time 
( Kaip6c)j like Hie hour (ch. ii. 4), denotes the time 

* [The passage of Papias about the four Marys, published 
by Urabe and Routh from a Bodleian MS., (No. 2307), which 
Mill, Wordsworth, and two writers in 8mith’s Dictionary 
(sub. Brothers and James) bare uncritically quoted in favor 
of the cousin-theory, is not from the Papias of the second 
century, but from a mediaeval namesake of the bishop of 
Ilierapolis and author of a dictionary. Comp. Lightfoot 
Com. on Galatians , 2d ed., 1866, p. 265 f. Lightfoot asserts 
and proves that the Hleronymian hypothesis is a pure con¬ 
jecture unsupported by any previous traditional sanction.— 


ordained and appointed to Him by God for His pub¬ 
lic appearance, in distinction from the hours ar¬ 
bitrarily chosen by other men. 

Hence the other words: Bat your time is 
always ready; describing the free, arbitrary 
disposal of times which sinful men make; with 
primary reference to their travelling, but with re- 
speot also to the safety with which they may show 
themselves to the world, with which they do not 
yet stand, like Him, in full and pure antagonism, 
ver. 7. An intimation of their want of decided 
faith. 

Yer. 7. Tho world cannot hate yon.— 
The world considered as unbelieving, in its an¬ 
tagonism to the Lord. It can no more take the 
internally complete attitude of mortal enmity 
towards you, than ye have thus far taken this at¬ 
titude toward its spirit. All chiliastic kinds of 
faith, («. g. in the church of the middle ages) 
have an element akin to the world and open to 
its sympathy. Bnt me it hateth. —Tho entire 
antagonism brought into play by His testimony 
against the world. 

Ver. 8. Gk> ye np unto this feast. —This 
is, after the ritual manner of the Israclitish law, 
as pilgrims in the festival caravan, to participate 
in the exercises of the feast. 

I go not np (yet) unto this feast.— Inter¬ 
pretations with reference to ver. 10: [omitting 
the “yet.”] 

1. The hostile interpretation of Porphyry, that 
Jesus proved Himself fickle (Jerome, Contra Pel.) 

2. Bruno Bauer’s modification: The Evange¬ 
list entangles himself in contradiction in his nar¬ 
rative (see Liicke, p. 193; kindred constructions 
by F. Chr. Baur, etc., see in Meyer.) 

8. Meyer: “ Jesus might alter His plan with¬ 
out being inconsistent, especially since the motive 
of this change of purpose is not patent. He 
also changed His purpose with the Canaanitish 
woman (Matt. xv. 26 sqq.).” But Ho no more 
changed it there, than here. The entrance of a 
new motive, must at least have been intimated. 

4. The reading obiru [which is omitted by some 
of the oldest MSS., but inserted by others and 
by the early Versions.—P. 8.] or to the same 
purpose, the emphasizing of the present avafialvo, 
inserting a vvv in thought (Chrysostom, Liicke, 
and others). Of the same class is the restricting 
of the ovk by the ovttu following (De Wette and 
others). 

6. Emphasizing of feast , ioprij ; Cyril: ovk ovtuq 
ioprafav. He took no part ritually in the festal 
train or the festal scenes, ( Leben Jesu , II. p. 927; 
Ebrard and others). In favor of this is the en¬ 
suing: ov <f>avepa>s, aXP iv KpVTrrip. 

6. The explanation: Not with the caravan 
(Bengcl, Ewald, Luthardt), is properly only one 
part of the preceding interpretation. It is em¬ 
phatically said, moreover: “unto this feast;” 
Jesus thus already announcing in a manner His 
intended decisive observance of the next pass- 
over. A glance at that last feast we see in the 
words: “ For my time,” $c. 

Yer. 9. He remained in Galilee.—That 
is,' He let the train pass on, and perhaps His 
brothers with it. 

[Remarks on tub Brothers or Jesus. —The 
family dispute which John relates in this section 
from personal knowledge, with the simplicity and 
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frankness of a genuine historian, gives us an 
insight into the domestio trials of our Saviour. 
The unbelief of His brothers need not surprise 
ns any more than the unbelief of the Nazarenes 
generally, according to the sentence: “A pro¬ 
phet has no honor in his own country” (comp, 
note on iv. 44). Not unfrequently the near¬ 
est relatives throw more obstacles in the way to 
God’s children than strangers. Christ entered 
into the condition of fallen humanity with all its 
daily troubles, temptations and miseries. The un¬ 
belief and misconduct of His brothers must have 
been to Him a deep source of grief and a school { 
of patience and forbearance in order that, being I 
tempted even as we are in all things, lie might be- i 
come a merciful High Priest able and willing to ! 
sympathize with His followers in passing through 
similar experiences. (Heb. ii. 17, 18; v. 7, 8). 

But the full significance of this passage depends 
upon the proper view of the brothers of Jesus. 
And here I must again dissent from the cousin- 
theory of Jerome, advocated in a modified form by 
Dr. Lange, which assumes that these brothers 
were only distant relatives of Jesus, and that three 
of them, James, Simon and Jude (i. e., all but Joses j 
or Joseph), were identical with tno three apostles 
of that name. I regard this passago (with Meyer, 
Godet, Alford, Lightfoot) as one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the more natural view that 
the brothers of Jesus were really members of the 
holy family and under the care of Joseph and 
Mary in whose company they constantly appear.* 

1. It is perfectly plain that John here, as in ii. 
12 and in harmony with the Synoptists, also with 
Acts i. 13, 14, and 1 Cor. ix. 6, distinguishes the 
brothers of Christ from the apostles. The bro¬ 
thers themselves make this distinction in ver. 8, 
“That thy disciples also,” etc., on which Bengol 
remarks: Eo ipso ostendunt se non esse discipulos. 

2. But what is more conclusive, John repre¬ 
sents here the brothers as unbelievers , and as using 
irreverent, presumptuous and ironical language 
against our Lord. This is absolutely incompatible 
with the assumption that they were apostles, espe¬ 
cially after the sifting process described in ch. vi., 
and the noble confession of Peter in the name of 
all (vi. 67, 68). I readily admit that the brothers 
were not unbelievers in the sense of the hostile 
Jews or indifferent pagans, but they certainly were 
not believers in a seuse in which we must suppose all 
apostles (with the exception perhaps of Judas Is¬ 
cariot) to have been almost from their first ac¬ 
quaintance with Jesus, and as John expressly 
says that they were even as early as the miracle 
at Cana, ii. 11; comp. ver. 22; xvi. 17; xvii. 8. 
How, in the name of consistency, could he say 
that the apostles believed in Him (k-iorcvGav eit; 
tdrrbv), and afterwards, that His brothers, inclu¬ 
ding at least three of the apostles, did not believe in 
him, ovdi oi adefyoi avrov irr/ar evov —mark the 
imperfect which denotes continued and habitual 
unbelief, in distinction from a momentary act as 
expressed by the aorist— (hKiarevaav) ? Why did he 
not avoid such flat contradiction by the qualifying 
words: some of His brothers, or by using a milder 
term than unbelief ?f John recognizes indeed dif- 

•[Thls my conviction nearly thirty years ago when I 
“Trt carefully examined this vexed question in my Oerman 
treatise on James the Brother of the Lord. Berlin, 1842.] 

t [For a refutation of the various attempts to weaken the 


j ferent degrees of belief (comp. ii. 23; iv. 89; viii. 

I 31; xii.,42), and different degrees of unbelief, but 
ho never confounds the sharp lines which, in his 
system especially, distinguish belief from unbe¬ 
lief, light from darkness, truth from falsehood. 
Moreover tho language used by the brothers on 
this occasion, however mildly we may explain it, is 
very unbecoming, and strongly contrasts with the 
profound rovcrcnco shown by the apostles to our 
Lord on every oocasion, even where they could 
not understand or appreoiato His conduct (comp.. 
John iv. 27). 

3. Finally our Lord Himself hero characterizes 
His brothers as men of the world whom the 
world cannot hato (ver. 7); while lie says tho 
very reverse of His apostles, xv. 18 f. comp. 
Matt. x. 6 ff., 22, 40 ff. 

Wo infer then that all the four brothers of 
Jesus were distinct from tho apostles, and wero 
not converted till after the resurrection. James, 
it would seem, became a believer in consequence 
of a special manifestation of tho risen Lord, 1 
Cor. xv. 7. They first appear among tho disci¬ 
ples, Acts i. 14. 

As to the other question, .whether tho brothers 
of Jesus were older brothers of Jesus from a 
former, otherwise unknown marriage of Joseph 
(tho old Greek tradition defended by Lpiphanius), 
or younger children of Mary and Joseph (the view 
held by Tertullian and Ilelvidius, and denounced 
first by Jerome as heretical and profane because 
of its conflict with the prevalent ascetic belief in 
the perpetual virginity of Mary), our passage 
gives no decisive answer. The patronizing tone 
assumed by the brothers towards Jesus on this 
occasion seems to favor tho former view, but may 
bo found also with younger brothers. Comp, tho 
fuller discussion of this whole question in my 
notes on Matthew, pp. 256-2G0, also on Matt. i. 26 
and John ii. 12. (p. 116 of this vol.)—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The heavenly precaution with which Jesus 
guarded His life from a premature end, that Ho 
might sacrifice it with full effect at tho right 
hour, forms a contrast with the heedless boldness 
with which His brothers would push Him upon 
tho stage of tho most glaring publicity; and a 
contrast with the many premature sacrifices 
which occur in tho lives of worldly heroes and 
even of Christian missionaries and martyrs. The 
life of the believer must be in spirit offered up to 
God at all times; but the actual sacrifice of it 
must be put with all decision under tho law of 
Christian wisdom. No ono should prematurely 
squander his life; every one should, in the holi¬ 
est sense, “ sell it at the highest possiblo price.” 
But for His wiso reserve, the lifo of the Lord 
would perhaps have fallen before the hatred of 
Judaism in the very first year of His ministry; 
certainly at the feast of Purini in the spring of 


force of ovk ivlcrrevov, see my treatise on J-tmes, etc. pp. 01 ff. 
In John vi. 61, the pa0qral oi ov wurrtvovtn are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the twelvo, and they forsook the Lord (08), 
while the apostles remained (63). In Luke xii. 23, tho disci¬ 
ples are called “ men of little faith,’* bnt this Is very different 
from unbelief. The yew* anurroe. Matt. xvii. 17, refers to a 
particular fact and a single act, not to astute of mind or ten¬ 
dency. The question, John xvi. 31, apri irurrevm (if It be 
a question), can in no way contradict the srexitnvvaars in vor. 
27 and the «s , t<rrcv<raj'„xvii. 8-] 
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the Becond year. A ministry of about three 
years in the midst of Pharisaic Judea could be 
secured to Jesus only by His heavenly wisdom. 

2. The subsequent appearance of Christ at the 
feast of tabernacles does not contradict this 
oaution. It is an act of consummate psycholo¬ 
gical mastery. By this oft-repeated sudden ap¬ 
pearance, He places Himself as an astounding 
wonder before His enemies; they themselves are 
restrained by fear, or at least their servants, and 
they do not venture to seize Him. They are dis¬ 
armed not only by the personal impression of 
Jesus, but also by fear of the powerful popular 
following which He had, particularly of the fight¬ 
ing Galileans. Not till the continuous stay of 
Christ among them at the last passover could 
they carry out a definite plan against Him. 

8. It agrees with the nature of human rest¬ 
lessness that the same brothers of the Lord, who 
with His mother sought to rescue Him some time 
before from the press of Galilean enemies through 
fear (Mark iii., Matt, xii.), now sought in reck¬ 
lessness to press Him upon the theatre of decision. 
Apart from the fact that such extremes beget and 
account for each other, the experience which the 
brothers of Jesus had had of the uselessness of 
their fear and of the security of Jesus amidst the 
strongest probabilities of danger, might urgo 
them now to the utmost risk in His behalf. 

4. Jesus, in respect to His time and place is 
subject to the individual direction ( kvroVi) of His 
Father. Thus His time at every point is a point 
of eternity, and His being in every place is a 
being in heaven. The contrast between the Di¬ 
vine discernment of His time and .His hour [in 
the life of Jesus] and the arbitrary caprico of 
men in the use of times and hours. 

6. The notion of the world which the brothers 
of Jesus express, differs greatly from .the notion 
oxpressed by Christ. Judos Lebboeus recurs to 
this favorable idea of the world in ch. xrv. 22. The 
brothers of Jesus vaguely see a world ready to re¬ 
ceive Christ with open arms; Christ sees through 
a world disposed to kill Him. Undoubtedly Christ 
Himself also distinguishes between the world as 
the object of the Divine love (ch. iii. 16), and the 
world iii its decided ungodliness and unbelief. 

6. Christ’s word: The world cannot hale yon, ex¬ 
presses the truth that there is no deeper, more 
incisive opposition than that between a godly 
mind and a worldly mind, faith and unbelief. 
The world’s hatred comes out completely only in 
opposition to that which is divine. 

7. There is an infinite difference between the 
delicate precision of the Lord’s form of expres¬ 
sion and a made-up reservatio menlalis. But for 
this reason the words of Christ, and especially 
His expression here: I go not up to this feast , are 
also exposed to the ready abuse of men. The 
abuse is not due to ambiguities on His part, but 
to the want of discrimination on the part of His 
expounders. Else it would have been easily 
seen that between a public Messianic progress 
of Jesus to the ceremonial observance of a feast, 
and an incidental appearance of the anonymous 
prophet at the feast, the difference is wide. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See under the previous head. 

The quiet walking of Jesus in Galilee a token 


also of His glory.—A token of His prudence, 
His foresight, His wisdom, in His spirit of self- 
sacrifice.—How Jesus by wisdom preserved and 
spared His official life till the right, decisive 
moment, though it was forfeited to death from 
the first.—The most splendid and joyous feast of 
the Jews no allurement to the Lord, but an ob¬ 
ject of holy solicitude and dread.—The want of 
the obedience of faith in the enthusiastic zeal of 
faith in the brothers of Jesus.—The contrast be¬ 
tween Christ’s knowledge of the world and His 
brothers’ knowledgo of it—Marks of the world¬ 
ly element in the belief of the Messiah.—The 
word of Jesus to His brothers: vers. 6-8.—The 
declaration in vers. 6 and 7;—the several words 
of vers. 6-8.—“ No guile found in His mouth," 
or, Jesus, even in the pure and precise form of 
His words, hard to understand by the ordinary 
way of thinking.—The sharp precision of the 
words of Jesus a reflection of the perfect clear¬ 
ness of His mind.—The lesson of the divine 
peace in the Lord’s quiet tarrying at home while 
llis brothers go to the brilliant feast.—We also 
must be able to stay at home.—With what a dif¬ 
ferent eye from that of His brothers did Christ 
look upon the glories of the world and even of 
the Jewish people of God (or “church ”). 

Starke: Hasten not after suffering: it will 
come soon enough.—C ramer : Let every one 
look well to himself in his office that he may long 
serve the church of God.—Christians still cele¬ 
brate their feast of tabernacles when they heart¬ 
ily praise God for His shelter and defence.— 
Hedinqer: Let no one lord it over the wisdom 
of God.—C anstein : Follow not the voice which 
urges thee to seek a great name and become re¬ 
nowned in the world. The sole voice of self- 
! love often leads a minister to leave a place where he 
may do much good, and move to another where 
he can do none.—Kindred are most commonly 
the ones who obstruct the godly.— Bibl Wirt.: 
A true Christian heart desires not to distinguish 
itself; the more secret, the happier.—God does 
everything exactly at the right time, but men do 
much out of season.—One hawk does not pick 
out another’s eyes ; he who accommodate* him¬ 
self to tke world, will be loved by it.—The 
friendship of the world, Jas. iv. 4 .—Canstbix: 
It bespeaks humility and prudence for a man to 
wait God’s time, keeping himself quiet till it 
come; this does not conflict with the joyousness 
of faith, which afterwards goes joyfully forward 
when it perceives its time.—G osskeb: I guide 
myself by the hour-glass of my Father; ye can 
go according to your pleasure; ye may say what 
ye will, ye will never be arraigned for it; but I 
must walk cautiously, that I may not wontonly 
encounter my suffering. He who follows his own 
will, who does everything out of his own head, 
and never consults the divine moment ,—his time is 
always ready. But ho who loves God, lets all 
his moments depend on the will and indication of 
God.— Brauns : Even though they (the brothers) 
hastened forward to the feast, they after all re¬ 
mained behind.—They who are forward with 
outward worship, do not therefore worship tho 
Lord in spirit and in truth. With the boisterous 
(Is. v. 19) the Rodeexner can have no fellowship. 
—It is trying indeed to be left alone with one’s 
Christianity in a good cause, but it is better to 
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be alone than to burden one's self with precari¬ 
ous companions who rather corrupt than im¬ 
prove. (Kibosh). —Circumspection and prudence 
best become the boldest. —Gbrlach: Such an 
appearance as ye demand would draw upon me 
not splendor and honor, but death and ruin. 

Heubner : The world is still challenging: 
Show thyself, come out, make thyself known to 


the great rulers, recommend thyself by writings 
and the like.— Besser ; Their time did not coin¬ 
cide with Hie time. It is the peculiar glory of 
believers, that in all their actions, God's time is 
also theirs.—The more one sees the extraordi¬ 
nary mind develop itself under the common 
limitations of life, the harder he finds the ac¬ 
knowledgment of it. 


THIRD SECTION. 

Ferment in the Contest between the Elements of Eight and Darkness. Formation 
of Parties, as a Prelude to the full Opposition between the Children of 
Idght and the Children of Darkness. 

Chapter VII. 10— X. 21. 


L 

FERMENTATION AND PARTY DIVISION AMONG THE PEOPLE IN GENERAL. 

(a) CHRI6T, THE TEACHER AND THE ONE SENT FROM GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO THE HUMAN RABBINICAL 
OFFICE, AND IN AGREEMENT WITH MOSES. HIS EARTHLY DESCENT IN OPPOSITION TO DESCENT 
FROM HEAVEN. HIS OPPONENTS, WHO WISHED TO KILL HIM, IN CONTRADICTION WITH MOSES, 
THE PROPHET OF GOD, INTENDING TO RETURN TO GOD. 

Chap. VII. 10-86. 


10 But when his brethren [brothers] were [had] gone up [to the feast] 1 then went 
he also [he also went] up unto the feast, not openly [as a festal pilgrim], but as it 

11 were in secret [as a private person, a non-participant spectator]. Then the Jews [The 
Jews therefore] sought him at the feast, and said, Where is he [that man, izecyor] ? 

12 And there was much murmuring among the people [the multitudes, h ror? o/Xoi?] 
concerning him: for some said. He is a good man: [but]* others said, Nay; but he 

13 deceiveth the people [the multitude, rdv o/lov]. Howbeit, no man spake [Yet no 
one spoke] openly of him, for fear of the Jews. 

14 Now about the midst of the feast, Jesus went up into the temple and taught. 

15 And [Then] 8 the Jews marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned [been schooled as a Rabbi]. 

16 Jesus [therefore] 4 answered them, and said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that 

17 sent me. If any man [one] will do his will [is willing, desirous, anxious to do his 
will, # ( X $ rb difoiixa auroD], 5 he shall know of [concerning] the doctrine, whether 
it be of [is from] God, or whether I [in my doctrine] speak [make words, fate] of 

18 [from] myself He that speaketh of [from] himself, seeketh his own glory: but 
he that seeketh his glory [the glory of Him] that sent him, the same is true, 

19 and no unrighteousness [*, e. no transgression of the law, see ver. 21] is in him. Did 
not Moses give you the law, [?] and yet none of you keepeth the law ? [!] a Why 
go ye about [Why do you seek] to kill me? 

20 The people [multitude— not the rulers] answered and said, Thou ha9t a devil 
[a demon, SatfiSviov , a spirit of melancholy] : who goeth about [seeketh] to kill thee? 

21 Jesus answered and said unto them, I have done one work, and ye all marvel 

22 [on account of it]. T Moses therefore [on this account, for this cause, see note 7] 
gave unto you [the] circumcision (not because [that] it is of [from] Moses, but of 

23 [from] the fathers;; and ye on the Sabbath-day [omit day] circumcise a man. If 
a man on the Sabbath-day [omit day] receive circumcision that the law of Moses 
should [may] not be broken; are ye angrv at me, because I have made a man every 
whit whole on the Sabbath-day [because I have made sound, or, restored to health a 
whole man, SXov &v&pa>nov (*. e. the entire body of a man, not only a single member as in 
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24 circumcision) on a Sabbath]? Judge not according to the [omit the] appearance, 
but judge righteous judgment 

25 Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he whom they seek to kill? 

26 But [And] lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing unto him. Do the rulers 

27 know indeed 8 that this is the very [omit very, see note 8] Christ Howbeit, we know 
this man [Still, as to this man, we know], whence he i3: but when [the] Christ 
cometh, no man knoweth whence he is. 

28 Then [Therefore] cried Jesus in the temple, as he taught, saying [teaching in 
the temple and saying], Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am: and 1 am 

29 not come of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not But 9 I know 
him; for I am from him, and he hath sent me. 

30 Then [Therefore] they sought to take [seize] him: but [and yet] 10 no man [one] 

31 laid hands on him, because his hour was [had] not yet come. And many of the 
people [But of the multitude many] 11 believed on him, and said, 12 When Christ 
cometh, will he do* more miracles [signs] than these 14 which this man hath done? 

32 The Pharisees heard that the people murmured such things [heard the multitude 
murmuring these things] concerning him: and the Pharisees and the chief priests 
[the nhief priests and the Pharisees] 15 sent officers to take [seize] him. 

33 ^ Then said Jesus [Jesus therefore said] unto them, Yet a little while am I with 

34 you, and then l go unto him that sent me. Ye shall [will] seek me, and shall 
[will] not find m [me] : lf and where I [then] am, thither [omii thither] ye cannot 
gome. 

35 Then said the Jews [The Jews therefore said] among themselves, Whither will 
he [this man] go, that we shall not find him? will he go unto the dispersed [the 

36 Diaspora] among the Gentiles [Greeks] and teach the Gentiles [Greeks]? What 
manner of saying is this [What is this word] that he said, Ye shall [will] seek me, 
jmd shall [will] not find me [me] ; l ° and where I am, thither [omit thither] ye can¬ 
not come. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 y er . 10.—{The text. rec. transfer* «t« r n v ioprjv after Bat the position indicated In brackets is maintained by 

* "wanting lo’hfl D. G.F., etc., and in Tischendorf. [Inserted in B. L. ; Alf., W.andI H.-P. S.] 

a y or ’ i 5 _Lachmann and TischencJorf: ow instead of *<u, after many authorities. Also after T £ r ' J 6 ’ A , r 

4 Ver. Id!—[The o&i', which is wanting in the text. rec. aud ignored by Lange, is well supported by K. B. T., etc. Alf., 

6 n Ver L 17^4The S i V. disregards the 0i\„, and the implied harmony of man’s will with God’s will, and might convey the 
idea that^tho inore perform^ce of God’s commandments will lead men to a knowledge of Christ, which is not necessarily 

the * Ver. W.—fTheintenvgatlon mark should bo put alter the first rb* p6*ov. The question Is followed by a categorical 

C ^ I r K y er ^ 2 ^nd^i 2 ^ D r°/Lan go not’only Connects the 5i& tovto with Bav/id^ert instead of but divides the vewes 

* . ’- i m r_ The latter is not done even bv some editors who connect the tovto grammatically with the 

.pSp^v^ ®» <*“• S ‘“- tock * th0 4 - T - aL ‘ OBether ' " nd re * Sl: *""“**" ‘° **•' 

—B s*v,.i.’Ll—’AAndiv In most MSS., B. I>. K. I, , etc., occur, only once, and that before iyiwai', Tischendorf. Tet It Is 
probahi^thatTh^ second has tain dropped on account of the striking repetition, which, however, 1. very «prres.re 

“ ld s l 5e , r fl 4a'^4Tcxt rec with M D. Insert U after iyJi, B. T„ Vnlg, Tert., Orig, Alf. W. Mid H. omit lt.-P.S-] 

,„” r „ Invars 13 28 and often In John, adds an oppoeite thought— atquc, and doth, and yet Comp, 

nartnna r fhiSteUeAre. I P 147 f- Meyer on ver 28: “ Pronounce and emphatically, and imagine adash after It.”—P. 8.] 
SvAo. « »oAA«, Uchmsnu, Tischendorf, I Alf, W. and H with B. K.L, efc. Thie portion puts 
th. SvA« in stronSer contrast to the subject of rove, ver. 30, aud l. preferable to the wA. t. «. t. o X A. of the Bee., wLch 

15 laherTA^yoel before A Xp. 5rov, Is lacking In B. D. L.. etc., and lochmann (and Cod-Sin.] 

i, Thiii" TnwtJari nf inirt rteiL rec 1 Lachmann and Tischendorf [Alf., W. and II.l read fiij [dock tuchi - s , 

“ Ibld^TW^r mu» [ , ta> rensiiered an explanatory addition. [Lachmann, tischendorf, Alford, etc, omit it on the 

mtt> S Verls^Oi•» "Mtalned by tho nnclal MSS. against the reverse order of the text rec.- 
Ver 3t—(The second .. here and ver. 36 Is omitted by the text rec, and hence italicised in tho E. V, but sustained 
by B. T. X.—P. 8.] 

which Baur and Hilgenfeld would find in the 
words, see Meyer.)—But as it were in secret 

_This expression denotes a solitary journey, a 

quiet stay near Jerusalem (perhaps in Bethany), 
and a subsequent appearance at the feast not in¬ 
cognito, and not in the character of a festal pil¬ 
grim, but in the capacity of a prophet coming 
forth out of concealment to the feast, to point 


P. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 10. Had gone up.—Tho totfatrav is 

pluperfect. . • _ . , 

Ibid. Not openly. —That is, not m the festal 
train, not as a festal pilgrim ; but not: by an¬ 
other road, De Wette, etc. (On the Docetism 
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oat the insufficiency of the festal symbols in 
contrast with their real fulfilment in His person. 
And because Ho did so appear it is said <jf, “ as 
it were in secret.’* This was the character in 
which He went up, not in which He continued. 
Meyer is incorrect in saying that this was the 
final departure of Jesus from Galilee. The pre¬ 
sent departure of Jesus from Galilee was entirely 
private ; the final departure took plaoe under a 
groat convoy (Matt. xix. 1, 2; Mark x. 1; Le- 
btn Jetu , p. 928). More below, at ch. x. 22. 

Ycr. 11. The Jews therefore sought him 
at the feast. —According to ver. 13 the hostile 
Jews are, of course, primarily intended here. 
They thought to continue unto death the perse¬ 
cution opened against Jesus in ch. v. Hence 
also the expression Ik eivog, “ Where is that man?** 

Vers. 12, 13. And there was much mur¬ 
muring. —An expressive designation of the fer¬ 
ment in the popular mass, and the powerful 
working of the hostile rulers upon the sentiment 
of the people. In the division of opinion tho 
friends of Jesus express themselves with timid 
reserve: He is a good man (dyadic), kind, 
benevolent. According to the New Testament 
usage (see Matt. xx. 15; Rom. v. 7), the term 
no doubt means something more than 44 honest, a 
man of honor** (Meyer); though the attenua¬ 
tion of tho confession of Jesus in the period of 
rationalism could go so far that some one wroto 
a pamphlet: Jesus and HU Disciples were honest 
People. The confession is evidently suppressed 
also here. The others more boldly speak out 
their opposite opinion: Ha deceiveth the 
people. 

But that the more favorable public opinion 
eoncerniug Him was already under the terrorism 
of the hostile party spirit, is told u^ by tho ad¬ 
dition: Yet no one [t. e. of the friendly part] 
spoke openly of him, for fear of the Jews 
—According to Meyer this last verse includes 
literally all. 44 Even the hostile ones were 
afraid, because, so long as those (the hierar¬ 
chy) had not yet officially decided, a reversion of 
their sentiment was conceivable. A faithful 
picture of bad, Jesuitical domination of tho 
people,** Tho ovdeig phrot will certainly have a 
meaning; though tho opinion, 44 Ho deceiveth 
the people,*’ was open enough. The distinction 
between Xiyetv and Xdkelv must be observed here. 
Persons on both sides were expressing themselves 
in a scanty ?Jyeiv ; yet did not come to a XaXeiv 
vapfaertp, a full, free talk, concerning Him, be¬ 
cause any expression of acknowledgment could 
easily be communicated by heresy-hunter9, and 
because an unfavorable opinion also might easily 
have something contrary to form. The bondage 
of conscience was suoh that no one ventured to 
otter fully the thoughts of his heart, before the 
hierarchy had spoken. 

Yer. 14. The midst of the feast. —In a 
seven or eight days* feast three or four days 
were now past, and it became clear that He did 
not intend this time to take part in the observ¬ 
ance. If Jesus had come earlier to the place, it 
is more probable that He lodged in the vicinity 
than in Jerusalem itself. See above, on ver. 10. 

Up into the temple. —It might seem as if by 
this step He passed from extreme caution to ex¬ 
treme boldness. But even by this new manner of 


appearanco He proves Himself tho great Master 
in the knowledge of men. From this timo forth 
He could safely appear in Judea and Galilee only 
by suddenly entering a great assembly of tho 
people, and working there. Tho spirit of reve¬ 
rence for*Him, which animated the people, still 
for a time shielded Him in these situations from 
His enemies. Thus He made the crown or halo 
of the popular assembly His faithful guard, so 
long as the better Messianic spirit of the peoplo 
recognised in Him the Son of David. Ho was 
adorned in the presence of His enemies with tho 
wreath of popular veneration, till this wreath 
too was torn and withered by the poisonous 
breath of their enmity. (Lcbeii Jesu, II., p. 982). 

And taught. —From tho subsequent narra¬ 
tive we may suppose that His teaching related 
to the feast of tabernacles. So, in ch. iu, His 
teaching connected itself with the symbolical 
import of the temple, which He was then for the 
first time officially visiting; His conversation 
with the theocratic Nicodemus on the need of 
real regeneration in order to pass from the old 
theocracy to the new kingdom of heaven con¬ 
nected itself with the proselyte baptism; His 
conversation with the Samaritan woman took its 
turn from tho holy wells in Israel; His discourso 
in ch. v., from the medicinal spring and tho 
healing; and even in His Galilean discourso in 
ch. vi. there is a manifest reference to the ap¬ 
proaching passover in Jerusalem. 

Yer. 15. How knoweth this man letters 
[ypdppara oldev ].—First are heard the 
voioe9 of the adversaries of Jesus. Their first 
objection is founded on the fact that He is not a 
promoted Rabbi; the second (ver. 27) on His 
origin.— The Jews here are evidently the Ju- 
daiats, and probably, judging from their expres¬ 
sions, scribes, Rabbis. They [tho hierarchical 
opponents, probably members of the Sanhe¬ 
drin, as in xi. 13.—P. S.] marveUed; they can¬ 
not deny that He knows the books and has tho 
gift of teaching; but, full of envy, school-bigotry 
and statutory seal, they fall upon the circum¬ 
stance that He has not studied [p% pepadrjK&s], 
and is not a regular graduate of the Rabbinical 
schools. The y p & p para without lepd (2 Tim. 
iii. 15) denotes not tho Holy Scriptures (j> 
ypatpfj , according to the Peshito, Luther, Grotius), 
but literature, tho field of learning (in the Vul¬ 
gate, Utters see Acts xxvi. 24).* The passage 
is 44 important against the attempts, ancient and 
modern, to trace the wisdom of Jesus to human 
education ” (Meyer). The words evidently grope 
in confusion half way between acknowledgment 
and denial of His wisdom. But the stress lie9 
not on the concession, but on the questioning. 
Though He seems to know books, yet there must 
be some deception about it, since He has not 
studiod and advanced in the regular prescribed 
way. A young school-enthusiast trusts not his 
eyes, trusts not his ears, trusts not even his en¬ 
thusiasm and his intellectual gain, when he meets 
a teacher who has the prejudice of the school 
against him; the old school-enthusiast is at onco 
fully decided in his prejudice by the absence of 
school-endorsement. The point at which the 


41 [As in tho English phrase: A man of letters. Tet here it 
means chiefly itcripture-Ieaming y almost tho only kind of 
learning known among the Jewa.—P.8.] 
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teaching of Jesus came most in contact with 
Jewish learning, was the relation of His symbo¬ 
lical interpretation to the Jewish allegorising 
(of the Old Testament and its types). It was 
indeed a relation as between a melon and a 
gourd; but the appearance of similarity must 
hare struck the eyes of these people more than 
the difference. Yet, after their manner, regard¬ 
less of the actual teaching of Jesus, they fell 
upon His want of legitimation. His doctrine is 
not delivered as the sacred tradition of the school #, 
not systematized according to tho rules and prac¬ 
tice of the school, not legalized as the production 
of a graduate. 

[This testimony of enemies to a fact well known 
to them, strongly confirms what we otherwiso 
know or must conjecture concerning Christ’s 
education, or rather the absence in His case of 
the ordinary ways and means by which other 
men receive their knowledge. lie was neither 
school-taught (aTiho-didaKTog), nor self-taught 
(av-o-6i6aK7oc), nor even God-taught (tfeo-dtda*- 
rog , like inspired prophets) in the usual sense of 
these terms. No doubt He learned from His 
mother, He went to tho Synagogue, He heard and 
read the Scriptures, He studied nature and man, 
and the Holy Ghost descended upon Him at tho 
baptism in Jordan; yet the secret fountain of His 
knowledge of God and man must bo found in His 
mysterious and unique relation to tho Father and 
derived from direct intuition into tho living foun¬ 
tain of truth in God. He was and cont inued to be 
the only begotten Son in the bosom of the Father 
who explained Him to us as no philosopher or 
prophet could do. I quote an appropriate pas¬ 
sage from my book on the Person of Christ , p. 
84 ff.: “Christ spent His youth in poverty and 
manual labor, in the obscurity of a carpenter’s 
■hop; far away from universities, academies, li¬ 
braries, and literary or polished society; with¬ 
out any help, as far as we know, except tho 
parontal care, the daily wonders of nature, the 
Old Testament Scriptures, the weekly Sabbath 
services of the Synagogue at Nazareth (Luko 
iv. 10). the annual festivals in the Temple of 
Jerusalem (Luko ii. 42 ff.) and tho secret inter¬ 
course of Iiis soul with God, His heavenly 

Father.Christ can bo ranked neither with 

tho school-trained, nor with the self-trained or 
self-made men; if by the latter we understand, 
as we must, those who, without the regular aid 
of living teachers, yet with the same educational 
means , such as books, the observation of men 
and things, and the intense application of their 
mental faculties attained to vigor of intellect, 
and wealth of scholarship,—like Shakspeare, 
Jacob Boehme, Benjamin Franklin, and others. 
All the attempts to bring Jesus into contact with 
Egyptian wisdom, or the Essenio theosophy, or 
other sources of learning, are without a shadow 
of proof, and explain nothing after all. Ho 
never quotes from books, except the Old Testa¬ 
ment. He never refers to secular history, poetry, 
rhetoric, mathematics, astronomy, foreign lan¬ 
guages, natural sciences, or any of those branohes 
of knowledge which make up human learning 
and literature. He confined Himself strictly to 
religion. But, from that centre, Ho shed light 
over the whole world of man and nature. In 
this department, unlike all other great men, even 


the prophets and the apostles. He was absolutely 
original and independent. He taught the world 
as one who had learned nothing from it, and was 
under no obligation to it. He speaks from divine 
intuition, as one who not only knows the truth, 
but is the truth; and with an authority that 
commands absolute submission, or provokes re¬ 
bellion, but can never be passed by with con¬ 
tempt or indifference.”—P. S.] 

Yer. 16. My doctrine (or, teaching) is 
not mine. —That is, I am no pclf-taught man 
in such a sense as to be an upstart and pretender; 
there is another in whose school I have regularly 
advanced. With cutting irony ne off-sets His 
teaching against their Rabbinical teaching (both 
as to form and matter); His authority, the Fa¬ 
ther, against their authorities, the old Rabbini¬ 
cal masters. The first “ My” therefore denotes 
His discourse (His system, the school He teaches); 
the second. His authority (the school He has 
learned in). Meyer: “Owe—here also is 
not equivalent to tam—quam (Wolf, etc.), but is 
absolutely exclusive.” Ilaraly “absolutely,” 
but only so far as His person is regarded in its 
human aspect. Tholuck; “ His human person¬ 
ality is viewed abstractly by itself, as in ch. v. 
81; viii. 1G.” Tho primary distinction is be¬ 
tween tho Son sent, who both in word and act 
executes the evroty of tho Father, who spoaks 
what Ho hears of the Father, and does what tht 
Father shows Him,—between this person and 
the Father Himself. And Ho bo far views His 
personality abstractly by itself as Ho yields to 
their idea of an independent human person dis¬ 
tinct from God. 

Bat his that sent me.—That is, it is not 
only directly the doctrine of God, but also more 
than doctrino, tho direct message of God to you, 
a doctrine of tho most decisive words of life. 

Vcr. 17. If any one is willing to do his 
wHl [edv rig rd tikArijita avroi 

woieZrl.—The indispensable condition for un¬ 
derstanding tho doctrine of Christ. We must 
bo truly turned towards God, in order to recog¬ 
nize the divine, which proceeds from God, as 
divine. And more particularly, wo must bo 
earnestly bent upon the divine in practice, if we 
would know it in theory os doctrine. Man’s 
moral feiv of tho moral ftifajpa of God is the 
condition of man’s intellectual yivCxmeiv of tho 
intelligible 6i6axq of God. Without the earnest¬ 
ness of doing there is no truth in our knowing; 
and like cannot know liko without a like bent of 
soul. Plato, Lys.: 'On rb oyoiov dpoiv avdyxi 
aei $Ouov tlvaL Comp. Matt. x. 40-42. This 
condition of willingness to do, that is, of practi¬ 
cal effort, has its root in the doing of the truth, 
or moral sincerity (ch. iii. 21), and develops 
into the love of God (ch. v. 42). The point can- 
not be the doing of the will of God, as against 
sinners and beginners in knowledge; it is only 
the &kXeiv (which, of course, is the beginning of 
the doing according to the best of one’s know¬ 
ledge and conscience, in the form of trying; 
Rom. vii.). Meyer: “The is not redun¬ 
dant (Wolf, Lo'sner, and many others), but is the 
very nerve of the matter; in — &i?jjfia the 

suavis harmonia (Bengel) has been noticed.” 

His will: 1. The Old Testament revelation 
(Chrysostom, el aL). 2. The demand of faith in 

e 
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Christ (Augustine, Luther, etc.); or &t least 
3. In His doctrine (Scmler, etc.). 4. Tholuck: 
44 Still further from the truth is the interpreta¬ 
tion which makes it even a requirement of faith 
for proof.” 6. Willing obedienco to God in 
general (LUcke, Meyer). 

It is a proposition which, in its universality, 
certainly refers not merely to believers of reve¬ 
lation; but which, on the other hand, has in 
view a universal revelation of tho divine will. 
Therefore: He who strives to do the will of God 
according to tho best knowledge he can got on 
his level of knowledge. This holds even for tho 
heathen ; but for the Jews it has special regard 
to the Old Testament revelation of tho will of 
God (see ch. v. 38), and now for Christians to 
tho fully developed Christian principles of life; 
always, however, putting tho chief stress on full 
inward earnestness of moral endeavor (Olty). 
Meyer: “ This passage accordingly contains un¬ 
doubtedly tho testimonium internum, but not in 
the ordinary theological sense, as applying to 
persons already believers, but as applying to 
persons not yet believers, when the divine doc¬ 
trine addresses them.” The testimonium internum, 
upon candid consideration, leads on from the 
subjective testimonium of calm conviction, as well 
as of unsatisfied doubt and longing, into the ob¬ 
jective testimonium Spiritus Sancti, which by all 
means is promised in the yv&rcrat ire pi, k. t. A. 
It is false to ask whether, in the oonflict in Rom. 
vii. 7, the unconverted man, abstractly viewed, 
or the converted, is the subject; and it is equally 
false to introduce this division here. The sub¬ 
ject is the actual living elect in their motion to¬ 
wards God under tho drawing of His grace.* 

He shall know concerning the doctrine, 
etc .—The yv6aerai is emphatic. He shall have 
not only assurance ot faith, but living certainty 
of discernment. And if the demand was univer¬ 
sal, so is the promiso in the first instance: “Ho 
shall know concerning tho doctrine,” indefinite¬ 
ly, of every sort of religious doctrine, whether, 
and how far, it bo from God. But from this the 
other thing immediately follows: Ho shall know 
whether Jesus only speaks (%a?.£>) on His own 
authority (as an uncalled, self-taught individual), 
or whether, on tho contrary, His word bo not 
absolutely the doctrine (from God). Cameron is 
right, therefore, in making a distinction here be¬ 
tween the moral demand and the theoretical doc¬ 
trine (which Tholuck disputes); only the theo¬ 
retical doctrine of Christ is as far from being 
merely theoretical, as an inward ethical bent or 
msus is from being merely practicnl or in the or¬ 
dinary sense moral. See Ch. iii. 12. 

Ver. 18. He that speaketh from himself 
eeeketh his own glory, etc .—The proof that 
He does not speak from Himself. Tho mark of 
one who speaks from himself is ambition; ho 
would glorify himself. He, therefore, who would 
not glorify himself, but God, speaks not from him- 
aelf; he is true. The direct applying of tho 
proof Christ leaves to themselves. The argu¬ 
ment, however, has not an abstract, syllogistic 
form; it is enriched by a term of life. In tho 
first place a second proof is inserted into the first. 
If the pers on sent seeks only the honor of tho 

* f/qft the position denoted by the covenant. The histori¬ 
cal covenant, lito field of the gratia prtcvcnitns. —E. D. Y.j 


princo or lord who sends him, his message is to 
be trusted; ho is true. And he is true, because 
no unrighteousness, no unfaithful conduct ap¬ 
pears in his message. It may bo depended upon, 
that what he says his master has said to him. 
Freedom from ail assumption bespeaks tbe real 
teacher; if he had received nothing to teach, he 
could not possibly have taught. Personal dis¬ 
interestedness bespeaks the commissioned agent; 
if he had received nothing to deliver, he would 
not have appeared. And freedom from all as¬ 
sumption and self-interest evince themselves in 
the undivided energy with which the ono sent 
seeks the honor of the master who sends him. 
This thorefore constitutes the difference between 
a false Messiah and the true. The motive and 
tho centre of gravity of tho falso Messiah lio in 
self-glorification; tbosoof Christ lio in the glo¬ 
rification of the Father, to whom He attributes 
everything He says and does. 

Thus He has proved that no is true in His 
doctrine; even intellectually truo, because there 
is no moral obliquity in Him, no self-soeking or 
unfaithfulness to tho throno which sends Him. 
As in men tho intellectual knowing of tho truth 
comes as the roward of moral endeavor, so in 
Christ the truth of His doctrino is founded in the 
rightoousness of His life. * Aduda , therefore, is 
not equivalent hero to rpsvSog (Grotius, et al.); 
though connected with it, inasmuch a 3 atinia 
would produce ifcvdoc. Self-seeking darkens 
knowledge. 

Ver. 19. Did not Moses give you the law? 
—Tho sudden transition of Jesus hero from the 
dofensivo to tho offensive has led to the hypotho- 
sis of an intermediate conversation (Kuinoel) or 
act between vers. 18 and 19 ; for which thoro is 
really no ground at all. Wo must remember: 1* 
Thai since the feast of Purim, at which “tho 
Jews ” had already begun capital process against 
Him, Jesus had not mot them, but had on their 
account avoided Judea, and now re-encountcrod 
thorn for the first timo. 2. That all their “as¬ 
saults and negations” (Meyer), including their 
last attack on His right to teach, covered tho de¬ 
sign of bringing Him to a capital conviction. 3. 
That it perfectly accorded with the openness and 
wisdom of Jesus to draw out their hidden plan, 
and to make it a subject of talk before all tho 
people in tho temple. The only protection against 
secret adversaries is to expose their designs teith the 
most relentless publicity. 4. That Christ has al¬ 
ready in fact introduced tho offensive by tho last 
words of the defensive: “There is no unright¬ 
eousness in him ” (as they had charged on the 
ground of the Sabbath cure).— Moses, quoting 
their highest authority.— Give you the law. 
—Of course tho law in general; for he who 
breaks one commandment transgresses the wholo 
law. It is not specifically the prohibit ion of mur¬ 
der (Nonnus), nor Sabbath law (Kuinoel), which 
is intended hero by “the law.” But that tho re¬ 
buke does particularly refer to tho prohibition of 
killing, Is shown by what follows. 

And yet none of you keepoth the law. 
—A general address. Becauso there is in you no 
true striving to do the will of God, ye cannot 
know My divine mission. And how truly this is 
tho case with you in general (the **none ” repre¬ 
senting the spirit of the people and its general 
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aim) appears from the fact that ye (tho [hierar¬ 
chical] Judaists in the first instance) seek to kill 
Me. Yet the people are unconsciously implicated 
and included in this charge, because the high¬ 
handed conduct of the hierarchs has its occasion 
in the mental indolence of the laity. The peo¬ 
ple must know that they hate Him and “ perse¬ 
cute Him without cause.” 

Yer. 20. The multitude answered and 
said, etc .—The [hierarchical] Judaists are 
speechless under the chargo of Christ, because 
they consider it dangerous to have their plan so 
soon canvassed before the people. Their silence 
is a malicious reserve, like that of Judas in ch. 
vi. 70. The people, however, take the accusa¬ 
tion to themselves, thinking it wholly unfounded. 
As “ they of Jerusalem,” who speak in ver. 25, 
very well knew of the project, which had already 
become notorious in Jerusalem, it must be the 
festal pilgrims who speak here, who were still 
far not only from the design announced, but oven 
from any knowledge of it. 

Thou hast a demon [6aip6vio v].—The 
term here is figurative, drawn from the belief in 
demoniacal possession. It was probably a pro¬ 
verbial expression in this general sense, espe¬ 
cially to denote gloominess, melancholy, laboring 
under jealous, brooding suspicions. So it was 
compassionately said of John the Baptist: “ He 
hath a demon” (Matt. xi. 18). Men pitied a 
man otherwise so able and devout. Here also 
the reply seems to be not malicious [Hengsten- 
berg and older commentators], but rather sym¬ 
pathizing. “Not an.expression of malice, but 
of surprise that a man who could teach so finely, 
could think of a thing which they considered mo¬ 
rally impossible and a mere hallucination” 
(Meyer). But the same expression in ch. viii. 
48 and x. 20 is shown by the connection to be 
evil-minded. Chrysostom and others take the 
bx%oc to bo the rulers, and their question to be a 
dissimulation. This obliterates the true sense of 
the transaction. 

Yer. 21. And said unto them, I have done 

one work.—Jesus, continuing His train o£ 
thought, advances as clearly beyond the reply or 
the people as He did in ch. vi. 70 beyond the an¬ 
swer of Peter. His piercing and foreseeing 
knowledge contrasts with a stupidity which sets 
up against it, and which considers Jesus in this 
case even smitten with a pitiable delusion. It is 
not an inaccuracy (Tholuck) that John repre¬ 
sents tho bx^oc [the multitude] as. answering the 
Lord. Christ intends to bring before the btfjo$ 
the malicious inquisitorial conduct of the hier¬ 
archy. The bx^oQ must be made privy to the 
secret affair and shown their unconscious com¬ 
plicity in the wickedness. 

The one work is the healing on the Sabbath, 
cb. v. 2. (Olshausen needlessly inserts here the 
subsequent murderous designsjt. The Lord can¬ 
not here mean that He has done only one miracle 
in Jerusalem (see Jno. iii. 1). The antithesis 
lies in the teal it&vtcq davp. It is not the mira¬ 
cle, but the work that hero bears the stress ; and 
it is not wonder at a miracle that is meant, but 
surprise at one work, though not terror, as Chry¬ 
sostom and others have it. And in the surprise 
of all an indignation (Grotius) on the part of 
many is also unquestionably implied. Offence 


at that work had therefore spread at least very 
generally in Jerusalem and among the people. 
And their morbid condition was manifest in the 
very fact that they all stared and made an ado 
over one act of a man who abounded with divine 
works. The supposed spot upon the one work 
threatens to eclipse in their view all that has ever 
filled them with wonder. And even this spot is 
only in their own vision. 

Ye all marvel.—The 6th rovro is referred by 
Theophylact, etc , Liicke, [Olsh., De Wette, 8tier* 
Hengstenberg, Ewald, Godet] etc., to the clause 
preceding (tiavp.) ; by Chrysostom, Luther 
[Grot., Bengel, Luthardt, Meyer, Alford] and 
others to the clause following.* But in the lat¬ 
ter connection it has been considered by some 
redundant, by others elliptical (ye ought there¬ 
fore to know). Meyer has attempted another 
explanation, which Tholuck considers “tor¬ 
tured.”! 

Yer. 22. (For this cause) Moses gave 
unto you the (rite of) circumcision, etc .— 
Jesus now proves to them from their own law 
that it is good to heal a sick man on the Sab¬ 
bath. Moses ordained circumcision for you. Pa¬ 
renthesis : Yet he did not introduce it as strictly 
a Mosaic law, but confirmed it as a patriarchal 
law (coming down from the fathers, that is to 
say, a fundamental religious law of the Abra- 
hamio covenant of promise, Gen. xvii.) And this 
patriarchal Mosaic law so outweighs the mere 
Sabbath-law, that yo not only may, but must cir¬ 
cumcise a man on tho Sabbath, when the pre¬ 
scribed day (tho eighth day, Lu. ii. 21; Rabbi¬ 
nical passages in Lightfoot; Rabbinical maxim: 
Circumcisio pc! lit Sabbatum) falls on a Sabbath. 
The reason of this higher superiority of the pa¬ 
triarchal law lies in the design of circumcision, 
to make the man partially (in a symbolical sense) 
whole. But if this is so, how muoh more is the 
Sabbath-law suspended (in the legal point of 
view suspended, in the higher view fulfilled) by 
the eternal law of God whioh eqjoins the healing 
of a man wholly diseased; enjoins it even in le¬ 
gal form in tho commandment: Thou shalt not 
kill. * 

Christ thus sets forth three sorts of laws: (I) 
Eternal principles of humanity, as enacted for¬ 
mally in the decalogue; among which is tho law 
not to destroy life, but to preserve it, to heal. 

(2) Patriarchal fundamental laws of theocratic 
civilization; among which belongs circumcision. 

(3) Mosaic law in the narrower sense. 

To this last class belongs, not indeed that Sab¬ 
bath-law which is the safe-guard of human na¬ 
ture with its need of rest (the humane and moral 
Sabbath [grounded in the very constitution of 
man, ana hence dating from creation]), yet 
doubtless the symbolical and ritual Sabbath with 
its prohibition of every kind of work as a sym¬ 
bol of the legal theocracy. If, therefore, these 
Mosaic ordinances must be suspended by patri- 

* [Cod. Sin * omits did rovro altogether, and so does Tlsch- 
endorf in the 8th ed. He reads o with the article. 

The phrase $t«l rovro in John usually stands at the beginning, 
not at the closo of a sentence, comp. v. 1G, 18: vi. 65; viii. 
47; x 17 ; Rev. xvii. 7.—P. 8.] 

f [In ed. 5 (p. 801) Meyer connects but tovto with the fol> 
lowing o i>\ or t (as Bengel), and explains: Moses on this ac* 
connt gave yon circumcision, not because it is from Moses, 
but bocauso it is from the father! (tho patriarchs). Similarly 
Alford in the 6th ed.—P. S.J 
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archal practice, aow much more by the primal 
laws of God. But just so far as they are sus¬ 
pended in the spirit of the law, they are only 
raised out of a prescribed symbolical meaning to 
their real truth; they are fulfilled . The Sabbath 
is fulfilled by doing good, by healing men (Matt. 
xiL 12); circumcision is fulfilled by regenera¬ 
tion, according to the commandment: “Thou 
sh&lt not covet,” as it is written on the heart by 
faith as a law of the Spirit. 

Tho observation that circumcision “ is of the 
fathers,” has been interpreted by Euthymius 
Zig. and others as depreciating circumcision by 
showing it to be not a Mosaic institution. “It 
might rather express the superiority of circumci¬ 
sion, by virtue of its higher antiquity (and by vir¬ 
tue of its more fundamental character). Then the 
gradation is very piquantly expressed by Bucer: 
'Ye rank the fathers above the law, I the Father'” 
(Tholuck).—Circumcision had its origin not in 
Mosas (ek rov M.), but in the fathers (e/c tov it ar.). 

Ver. 23. If a man on the Sabbath receive 
circumcision* that, etc. —Circumcision is em¬ 
phatic, in antithesis with the healing of the 
whole man in the next clause; hence placed [in 
the Greek] at the beginning of the sentence.— 
It is wrong to weaken the Iva /z/; so as to read : 
without breaking the law (Bengel, et al.). It is 
just by circumcising a man on the Sabbath, if 
that be the eighth day, that violation or nullifi¬ 
cation of the law is to be prevented. The idea 
in the prescription of tho eighth day is that the 
circumcision should be performed as early as 
possible, the earlier the better. Tho higher im¬ 
port of the patriarchal ordinance appears also 
in the fact that what are called the Noachic com¬ 
mandments continued for a time to be morally 
binding in the Christian church, while the speci¬ 
fically Mosaic law, even in regard to circumci¬ 
sion, became extinct as a religious statute (Acts 
xv.) Hence, too, the parallel cited by Luthardt 
from Gal. iii. 17, which subordinates the law to 
the promise, is not without force. Meyer thinks 
it is; and Tholuck (p. 216) here again fails to 
see the precedence given to the patriarchal dis¬ 
pensation, as brought out even by Lampe. He 
thinks that if that had been intended, the words 
would have been: Iva fi j) Av&y $ kvroty tuv nark- 
puv, that the statement is therefore inserted sim¬ 
ply as matter of history. But the law of Moses had 
nnctioned anew even the usage of tho patriarchs, 
and had soared above specific camp regulations. 

Are ye angry at me because I have re¬ 
stored a whole man to health ?—The 
is emphatic in antithesis with rreptTojiT/, which 
was the healing of a single member. Purport 
of the antithesis: 

1. Wounding and healing (Kling, Stud, u . 2Tn- 
1836). This is against the notion of the par¬ 
ticular healing, or of an argument a minori ad ma¬ 
ys*. Likewise unsuitable is the reference, by 
Lampe, etc ., to the subsequent healing of the 
wound of circumcision. 

2. The legal observance of circumcision, and 
the real mercy of the miraculous cure (Grotius). 

3. “ Circumcision was a sanitary measure, pu¬ 
rifying and securing against disease. If ye per¬ 
form on a Sabbath the wholesome aot of circum¬ 
cision, which after all pertains only to one mem¬ 
ber, I will have a still better right to heal an entire 


man on a Sabbath. ( Philo De circumcisions, ed. 
Mangey, Tom. II. Michaelis Mos. Recht , 4, J 
186, particularly the article 4 Beschneidung ’ [Cir- 
oumcision] in Winer).” Liicke.* 

4. Meyer: The sanitary purpose did not lie 
in the law, bat in the religious notion of the peo¬ 
ple ; the circumcision was performed only with 
a view to making the person pure and holy.f 
(Tholuck also is of Meyer’s opinion. But of a 
44 sacramental healing of tho single member ” one 
can hardly form an idea, though Kurtz is for it. 
Sensual lust has its seat in the heart. Of more ac¬ 
count is the argument of the Rabbi Eliezer quoted 
by Tholuck, and similar to the reasoning here in 
question). In support of this Meyer quotes the 
later sentiment from Bammidbar: “ Prseputium est 
vitium in corpore;” vitium in cor pore, however, 
is put away, not b y purification, but by a surgical 
or medical operation; i. e., the removal of it is 
an act of healing. And this must be intended; 
for circumcision in the symbolical sense also 
made tho whole man pure and holy. The literal 
surgical healing of a part, therefore, which sym¬ 
bolically purified the whole man, is the thing 
intended. It is manifest that a symbolical act 
performed on a man in this form must be founded 
in a presumed need of physical healing, however 
temporary, local, or peculiar to antiquity this 
might be (the Lord puts Himself at His adver¬ 
saries’ point of view, as in the Synoptical Gos¬ 
pels, Matt. xii. 12, etc.); which is also true of 
the Jewish “laws of purity and purification.” 

5. We have still to mention tho antithesis of a 
healing performed only on the flesh (odpt;), and 
a healing extending to the whole man, body and 
soul (Euthymius, Bengel, Stier, etc.). This an¬ 
tithesis does not come into view here, although 
the miraculous cures of the Lord did extend even 
to the soul. In truth the bodily circumcision 
also was intended to be tho means of circumci¬ 
sion of the heart. 

Ver. 24. Judge not according to appear¬ 
ance [/car* 6xpLv‘\. —1. Augustine, etc.: Not ac¬ 
cording to the person, but according to the fact. 
2. Melanchthon, etc.: Not according to the out¬ 
ward form of the work, but according to its mo¬ 
tives. 8. Not according to the startling appear¬ 
ance of things, but with a righteous and true 
judgment, which is expressed in the gradations 
of the ordinances, and executed in tho actual 
healing of that sufferer. 

Yers. 25, 26. Some of them of Jerusalem. 
—These are better instructed than the ; 
they openly avow that the rulers have laid a plan 
to kill Jesus; yet cautiously, without directly 
naming them. The repetition of shows 

that they demanded in the Messiah qualifications 
which they did not find in Jesus. They seem, 
as an ultra party, to be solicitous even over the 
circumspection of the rulers, and to treat it with 
irony. They follow their ironical expression 
with their own judgment, which breathes the 
haughtiness of the citizens of a hierarchical ca¬ 
pital. As the Rabbis reproach the Lord with 

* [Similarly Alford: The distinction is between circumci¬ 
sion which purified only part of a man, and that perfect and 
entire healing which the Lord bestowed on the cripple.— 
P. S.l 

f [According to Meyer (5th ed. p. 803] the antithesis is be¬ 
tween the heeding of a single member of the body, and the 
whole body (but not body and soul). —P. 8.] 
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His lack of a regular education and graduation, 
these Jerusalemites cast up against Him His 
mean extraction. 

Ver. 27. Whenoe he is. —This, no doubt, 
refers both to the despised town of Nazareth and 
to the family of the carpenter; not, however, by 
contrast with Bethlehem, as in ver. 42, but by 
contrast with tho purely supramundane or mys¬ 
terious origin which was claimed for the Mes¬ 
siah. Meyer’s restriction of the “ whence ” to 
the father and mother is arbitrary, and proceeds 
from a confounding of the different views here 
expressed. 

As to tho origin of the view that men should 
not know whence the Messiah is, there are dif¬ 
ferent opinions. 

1. Liicke [Alford] and others, referring to 
Justin Martyr ( Dialog. cum Tryph.): According 
to the Jewish view the Messiah should be byvua- 
roc, even unknown to Himself, until Elijah should 
have anointed Him. Against this Tholuck, after 
Meyer : In that case the earthly mMev of Christ 
wodld doubtless be known, but not His Mcssiah- 
ship. This dismisses the passage in question too 
cheaply ; for a man who does not himself know 
whence he is till he is anointed, must have some¬ 
thing mysterious about his origin. 

2. Tholuck: From Dan. vii. 13 they expected 
a sudden heavenly manifestation of the Messiah 
who, according to one of tho various popular no¬ 
tions, lived in a secret place or in paradise (Tar- 
gum Jonathan, Mio. iv. 8; Gfrbrer, Jahrk. deslleils , 
1L, p. 223). Jt must be remembered that Da¬ 
niel’s doctrine of the Son of Man was but little 
known. On tho contrary educated people in 
Jerusalem might very easily be familiar with 
Alexandrian ideas (as in cultivated regions glean¬ 
ings of spiritualistic and rationalistic literature 
combine in various ways with reigning ortho¬ 
doxy), and Philo taught (De exsecrat. 8) that tho 
Messiah in the restoration of the people would 
appear and go before them as an btptg. Such 
people, too, can make up a view ex tempore , for 
the sake of an impudent denial; and the domand 
that for every opinion a previous origin must bo 
shown, refutes itself as a scholastic pedantry. 
At all events these Jerusalemites think that Jesus 
ought to havo at least as noble an extraction as 
themselves. 

Ver. 28. Therefore Jeans cried, teaohing 
in the temple, and saying. — We do not 
think, with Meyer, that He raised His voice 
to a shout. The upstart loses confidence, when 
His origin is spoken of; Jesus purposely en¬ 
ters very emphatically into what they say of 
His origin. Even in the temple among the 
throng of people He makes no reserve. It is not 
without an ironical accordance that He takes up 
their own arrogant word (rovrov oidapev , which 
is with them quite equivalent to knowing nddev 
i<mv). 

Ye both know me, and ye know whence 
I am. —He makes a difference, however, between 
Himself and His origin , because the latter im¬ 
plied in their view the utmost meanness, in His 
view His supreme dignity. 

Different interpretations: 

1. Grotius, Lampe, and others take the words 
interrogatively (know ye me ? etc.). 

2. Calvin, Liicke, etc., ironically. 


8. Chrysostom and others, as charging them 
that they did certainly know His divine person 
and origin, but denied them. 

4. Meyer (after De Wette), as a concession: 
“ The people really had this knowledge.” But 
that they had with it nothing, and less than no¬ 
thing, even an obstacle towards the knowledge 
of Himself, Christ asserts by the ironical tone 
of His words, when He says: Ye both know Mo 
(by rote) and ye know (by rote) whence I am.* 

And yet I am not come from myself.— 
Kai is emphatic and adversative: And yet I am 
not come, etc. These words briefly designate His 
higher nature, which these adversaries do not 
know. An ordinary extraction elevates itself 
only by ambition, which comes from itself and 
has no higher descent at all; Christ is, in the 
first place, simply come, and in the second place 
not from Himself. This introduces the declaration 
of His descent from God. 

Bat ho that sent mo is true. —The akr&rrfy 
is variously explained. 1. In tho sense of a>jp 
a true person, vcrus, one who speaks the 
truth (Luther, Grotius). 2. A reliable person, 
firmus , veraz (Chrysostom, Lampe), ch. viii. 26. 

3. A real, genuine person, fulfilling the idea 
(Liicke, Tholuck, 7th ed.). 4. As used abso¬ 
lutely, for the true, essential God (Olshausen, 
Kling); against which Meyer observes that ahj- 
&iv6g, without a particular subject, forms no de¬ 
finite idea. But certainly we have a particular 
subject in & Trtpxjxig pe. Still we stop with the 
idea of the real, tho living One. The Jews, 
in their legalistic spirit, live only in symbols, 
figures, marks of distinction ; the Jews of Jeru¬ 
salem, doubly so: they have a typical, painted 
religion, painted sins, painted forgiveness, a 
painted nobility of lineage, a painted God. The 
real, living God, who has sent the real living 
Christ, they do nc£ know, j* 

Ycr. 29. Bat I know him. —Intensely sig¬ 
nificant contrast to their ignorance. Founded 
both on (1) real, ideal descent from Him, and on 
(2) formal, historical commission from Him. 

Ver. 30. Then they sought to seize him. 
—As tho Jerusalemites previously named show 
themselves Judaists in the strictest sense, it is un¬ 
necessary here to think of Jews distinct from 
them. Because his hour had not yet come. 
—John gives the ultimate and highest reason 
why they could not take Him, passing over se¬ 
condary causes, like fear of the people and poli¬ 
tical considerations. 

* f Alford: “ It has been questioned whether these words 
are to be taken Ironically, interrogatively, or affirmatively. 
I incline to the last view for this reason: obvionsly no very 
high degree of knowledga whence He toat, is implied, for they 
knew not Uim that sent Him; see also ch. viii. 14, 10, and 
therefore could not know whence He was, in this sense. The 
answer is made in their own sense: —they knew that lie was 
from Nazareth in Galilee, see ver. 41, —and probably that lie 
was called the son of Joseph. In this sense they knew 
whence He wa*, but further than this they knew not.”—P. 8.] 

f | Alford : “ The matter here impressed on them is the pe* 
nuineness , the reality of the fact: that Jesus was sad, sad 
there was one who sent Him, though they knew Uim not, and 
consequently knew not irrLv. Tho nearest English 

word would be real: but this would not convey the mean¬ 
ing perspicuously to the ordinary mind;—perhaps the B. V. 
true is better, provided it be explained to mean oijccUvels, 
not subjectively , true: really existmt, not 4 truthful ’ which It 
may be questioned whether the word ahrjOLroe will bear, al¬ 
though it is so maintained by Euthym., Cyril, Chrya, The©- 
phylact, Lampe, Ranmgarten-Cnmiun, Tholuck, and man; 
others.*'—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 81. And many of the people be¬ 
lieved in him. —A mark of the increasing fer¬ 
ment in the people, working towards separation. 
This believing in Him undoubtedly means faith 
in the Messiah, not merely in a prophet or a 
messenger of God; yet we must distinguish be¬ 
tween their faith and their timid confession. 
Henoe the words: “ When Christ cometh, will 
He do,” etc. —are to be taken not simply as re¬ 
ferring to the doubt of the opposing party 
(Meyer), but os double-minded. Hence the men¬ 
tion of a “murmuring” further on. That the 
people regard the miracles as Messianic creden¬ 
tials, accords with the expectation of the Messiah. 

Ver. 82. The Pharisees heard. —Pharisees 
by themselves alone hear the sly murmuring of 
the people, which betrays an inclination to ac¬ 
knowledge Jcsu9 as the Messiah. They then get 
the chief priests to join with them in ordering 
the official arrest of Jesus. The officers who are 
sent to take Jesus are to be distinguished from 
the Jerusalemite Judaists before mentioned as 
wishing to take Him. Under a despotic system 
the absolutist party of the people are always in 
advance of the absolutist government: more roy¬ 
alist than the absolute king, more papist than 
the pope. There was no need of the Sanhedrin 
being just now assembled (as at the moment at 
which the chapter closes). An acting authority 
which could issue hierarchical warrants, was 
permanent in the chief priests; and the process 
for the healing at the pool of Bethesda was here 
still pending. 

Ver. 33. Jesns therefore said unto them, 
yet a little while, To whom? 1. Eu- 
thymiusZig. : To the officers. 2. Tholuck: To 
those Pharisees who gave the information. 3. 
Meyer: To the whole assembly, but with the 
ehief priests mainly in view. As tho officers at 
first enter the assembly of hearers clandestinely, 
waiting the proper moment to secure Jesus, and 
Jesus knows their design, He speaks these words 
primarily to them; for He fixes them, and they 
feel themselves hit; while tho multitude take 
His words to themselves. The sentence has evi¬ 
dently a more special and a more general sense. 
The words: “ Yet a little while I am with you ,”— 
uttered with majestic emphasis, mean primarily 
to the officers: Ye must let Me freely speak a 
little longer here! (see Luke xiii. 82, 83); and 
then also to the assembly: My work among you 
draws to a close. Tho words “ And then I go to 
Him that sent Me,” mean primarily : I then with¬ 
draw into the protection of a mightier One, who 
has sent Me in a power different from that in 
which ye are sent; in tho more general sense: I 
go home to God. The words “Ye will seek Me, 
end not find Me” (ver. 24), were likewise capable 
of a special and a general interpretation, but in 
tU these cases the two meanings lay in the same 
line, so that the more general included the spe¬ 
cial. This explains the conduct of tho officers, 
and their expression, in ver. 46. 

I go onto him that sent me.—According to 
Paulas and Meyer this would be an addition of 
John's because according to ver. 85 Jesus could 
not have said definitely whither He was going. 
But His first expression was made enigmatical 
to the Jews by the second. To go to God does 
not necessarily mean to them to die; still less, 


more definitely, to go to heaven. The Christian 
heaven of the blessed is first disclosed by the parting 
discourses of Christ and His ascension. It would 
have been most natural to them to think of the 
paradise in Sheol. Bat if they did suspect this, 
they did not dwell upon it, because they could 
not themselves renounce the hope of going into 
Abraham’s bosom. And hence perhaps the re¬ 
mote evasive conjecture: “ Will He go . . among 
the Greeks,” etc. This explanation is confirmed 
by ch. viii. 22, where the evasion is st ill more 
malicious than here. The expression of Christ, 
therefore, is a dark hint of an unknown irov 
(Liicke), the import of which they might feel, 
but not understand (Luthardt). 

Ver. 84. Ye will seek me, and not find 
(me).— Comp. ch. viii. 21; xiii. 83. Interpre¬ 
tations : 

1. A hostile seeking (Origcn, Grotius, etc.) 
This applies only in the immediate reference or 
the words to the officers. 

2. A seeking of the Redeemer for redemption, 
too late. Two sorts of turning to Him: (a) Af¬ 
ter the terminus peremptorius gratim (Augustine, et 
al.); which, however, can be known in fact only 
by tho cessation of that seeking, (b) With a 
false, Esau-like repentance, which only tremblos 
before the damnumpeccati (Calvin). 

8. A seeking for the saving Messiah, whom in 
My person ye have rejected, especially in tho 
catastrophe of Jerusalem [Luke xx. 16ff.; xix. 
43] (Chrysostom, Lampe [Hengstenberg] etc.). 

4. “And that. Himself, tho rejected Jesus, not 
the Messiah in general.” Meyer.* 

Jesus, however, is found of those who soek. 
When it is said ; “ Seek, and ye shall find,” it is 
implied that seeking without finding proves a ct- 
tium in the seeking; though wo cannot, with Mal- 
donatus and others, consider tho seeking to bo 
placed here merely for an aggravation of the not 
finding, as if the Lord would say, by a Hebra¬ 
ism : Ye shall bo utterly unable to find Mo, Ps. 
x. 15; xxxvii. 10; Isai. xli. 12. The mero in¬ 
ability to find itself points back to a kind of 
seeking; and seeking is tho emphatio thing in 
ch. viii. 21; xiii. 83; but a false socking, in 
which Israel has continued through all the cen¬ 
turies Bince. Of the mass tho word is spoken, 
and to the mass Jesus speaks; individuals, there¬ 
fore, who turned, even though in a mass, to Je¬ 
sus after tho destruction of Jerusalem, are ex¬ 
ceptions, and do not here como into view. That 
mass of the Jews has incessantly songht its deli¬ 
vering Messiah, but (1) in another person, (2) in 
a secular majesty, (8) in tho spirit of legal reli¬ 
gion, and (4) with earthly, political, revolution¬ 
ary prospects. 

And where I am. — “To explain the present 
eigi, metaphysically, like Augustine: Ncc dicit , 
ubi ero , sed ubi sum; semper enim erat, quo fuerat 
rediturus (ch. iii. 13),—there is no reason; like 
vrrdyu, it is the present of vivid representation.” 
Tholuck. The thought that HU heaven is not 
merely local, but also inward, and that Ho there¬ 
fore is always at His goal, is not entirely out of 
sight, though undoubtedly His estate of glory is 
chiefly in view. 

* [Still others: My bodily presenco will bo withdrawn from 
yon; I shall bo personally in a place inaccessible to you. So 
Alford.—P. S.J 
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Ver. 35. The Jews therefore said among 
themselves. —Tins mocking malice of their re¬ 
ply (in vain questioned by Meyer) rises inacli- 
max of three clauses : 1. Whither will He go, 

that wo might not follow Him? (into Paradise?) 
2. Will He seek llis fortune among the Jewish 
dispersion among the Gentiles, with the less or¬ 
thodox, less respectable and intelligent Jews? 

8. Or will He even teach the Greeks (to whom, 
indeed, judging from His conduct towards the 
law and His liberal utterance, He seems rather 
to belong than to us) ? But what they say in 
mockery, must fulfil itself in truth; they pro¬ 
phesy like Caiaphas (ch. xi. 50, 51) and Pilate 
(ch. xix. 19).— Unto the dispersed among 
the Greeks. —The d iaoiro pa (dispersion, ab¬ 
stract. pro concret.) tov 'EAli^vwv (genitive 
of remoter relation), not the dispersed Gentiles 
(Chrysostom), or Hellenists or Greek Jews (Sca- 
liger), but, according to specific usage (Jas. i. 1; 
1 Pet. L 1), the Jews dispersed in the Gentile 
world. 

Ver. 86. What is this saying that he 
said ?—Indicating that they cannot get away 
from this saying. They seem to feel the dark, 
fearful mystery in the words, but are inclined to 
persuade themselves that it is sheer nonsense. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the preceding exegesis. 

2. The whispering concerning Jesus from fear of 
the Jews is a type of the whole Bpirit of hierar¬ 
chy in the Church, and absolutism in the State, 
with its tyranny over opinion and conscience, its 
censorship, heresy-hunting, and inquisition; 
and an example of the fact that under such sys¬ 
tems the enemies of the truth always venture to 
speak rather more boldly than its friends. 

8. The appearance of Jesus at the first feast of 
the Jews (the passover of 781) was a reformation 
of it. His appearance at the second (Purim of 
782) was a completing of it . His appearance at 
tho third (the feast of tabernacles of 782) was a 
contrast or counterpart to it. (Even.His being sent 
to tho people and His going forth to the Father 
seem to allude to the sending of Moses to their 
fathers and the pilgrimage of those fathers 
through the wilderness to Canaan, which they 
were celebrating.) His appearance at the fourth 
(feast of the dedication, 782) is the following up 
of this contrast. His appearance at the last pass- 
over (783) was the fulfilling of the typical feast 
of the passover with the reality , the abolition of 
it thereby. 

4. The two reproaches which the Jews cast upon 
tho Lord, and His answers, in their permanent 
import. The reproach of Rabbinism that He was 
not regularly educated, and His answer that He 
was not self-taught, but taught of God. The re¬ 
proach of the court aristocracy that He was of 
mean birth, and His appeal to the fact that His 
person and His mission are a mystery of hea¬ 
venly descent; carrying with it the intimation 
that, as the Messenger of God, He bears the dig¬ 
nity of God Himself. 

5. The test of true doctrine, of the true course 
of study in order to come to the knowledge of 
the truth, and of the true capacity to judge of 
doctrine, vers. 16-18. Tradition and originality. 


The tracing of the wisdom of Christ to the schools 
of the EsscneS'Or other educational institutions, 
is also a soulless Rabbinism, which is perfectly 
blinded to the original resources of His mind. 

6. The public appearance of Christ and the un¬ 
veiling of the secret designs of His hierarchical ad¬ 
versaries before the people, a parallel to His turn¬ 
ing to the people in Galilee (Matt. xv. 10), a per¬ 
manent type and a spiritual rule, followed in ap¬ 
peals from the pope to a general council, from 
the general council under trammels to the Chris¬ 
tian people; and yet especially different from all 
democratic solicitation of the people. Christ treats 
the laity os accomplices of the hierarchy. The 
mental indolence of the former supports the men¬ 
tal tyranny of the latter. 

7. Heubner: 44 How is it possible that after so 
strong and plain a declaration of Jesus, men 
should continually persist in thrusting human 
means of education upon Him, as Ammon, for 
example, does ( Fortbildung des Christenthums zur 
Weltreligion , I. p. 220). Comp. Storr’s explana¬ 
tion in Flatt’s Magazin , I. p. 107 sqq.; IV. p. 
220; Siisskind: In welchem Sinn hat Jesus die 
Cbttlkhkeit seiner Lehre behauptetf p. 25-47; We¬ 
ber’s Programme: Intcrpretatio judicii, quod Je¬ 
sus Joh. vii. 14-18 de sua ipsius doctrine, tulisse It- 
gitur , Wittenb., 1797.” 

8. Circumcision as healing; or, the symbolical 
ordinances in Israel founded on real conditions 
of life at the time. Gradation of ordinances. 
Jewish fundamental articles. A hint of the eter¬ 
nal fundamental laws of religious and moral life. 

9. Earthly , historical descent and heavenly , per¬ 
sonal originality. Contrast of a polite world lost 
in symbolical mummery, usage, conventional¬ 
ism, titles, and privileges, and a real, personal 
life coming from God and'standing in God’s word 
and Spirit, vers. 27, 29. 

10. The Jews of Jerusalem sought to take Je¬ 
sus,—the ultra-hierarchical and ultra-imperial 
party, which always in its fanatical zeal outdoes 
the hierarchical and absolutist government. 

11. The various Christological systems of the 
Jews in this chapter (vers. 15, 27, 42), a type of 
the deep and confused divisions of opinion under 
an apparently uniting constitution. 

12. The officers and their arrest by the word 
of Jesus, a single point in the line of Christ’s 
ethico-psychological miracles. See Jno. ii. Dis¬ 
cussion of the miracles. 

18. The expression of Christ concerning His 
going to Him that sent Him, the first gleam of 
tho Christian doctrine of heaven. 

14. Ye will seek Me and will not find Me. A 
great prophecy of Christ respecting the tragic 
retribution of tho Jewish people. Seek and not 
find. To seek salvation and not find it, is the lot 
of a world lost in vanity ; to seek and not find 
the Messiah, the lot of wretched Israel sunk in 
the vanity of the letter and ofcbiliastic worldli¬ 
ness. An ultimate rectification of the false seek¬ 
ing into the true seeking and finding, is not for¬ 
bidden. See Rom. chs. ix. and xi. 

HOMILETICAL .AND PRACTICAL. 

See the previous heads. 

Even in the Lord's wise distinction between 
His brethren’s legal observance of tho feast and 
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His own voluntary appearance at the feast (as 
the personal truth of the feast), no guile is found 
in His mouth, 1 Pet. ii. 22.—The wonderful wis¬ 
dom with which Christ prolonged His life more 
than a year (from the feast of Purim in ch. v.) 
after it bad fallen under the deadly hostility of 
the Jews.—The ferment of popular opinion con- 
eerning the Lord in Jerusalem, a token of the 
approaching separation between His friends and 
enemies.—Fear of the Jews, or of the despotism 
of tho letter an ancient and modern hindrance 
to faith and knowledge.—The gospel's victorious 
piercing of the old Jewish hierarchy, a presage 
of its ever fresh piercing of all hierarchical in¬ 
crustations.—The fear of man in the adherents 
of Jesus, over against the fearlessness in Him¬ 
self.—The example of Jesus in relying on the 
utmost publicity against the secret plottings of 
a wicked party spirit.—In the midst of the feast, 
in the midst of the temple, the Lord appears— 
appears yet for a long while, though both seem 
already fallen into the possession of His enemies. 
—The lion-like spirit of the Lord, in which He 
seeks His lion enemy in His den: 1. Proved (a) 
by this incident; (6) by His previous going into 
the wilderness; (e) by His subsequent surrender 
to the judgment of the high council. 2. Again 
proved in the life of His apostles and in the 
course of the Church (the apostles in Jerusalem, 
Peter in Babylon, Paul in Rome, missions to the 
heathen).—The wisdom of the Lord in bringing 
before toe people the secret design of the Jewish 
court to kill Him.—The offence of Jewish pride 
at the Lord's call to teach: 1. The phases of it; 
(a) Rabbinical offenoe at His want of a Rabbini¬ 
cal education; ( b ) Offence of metropolitan peo¬ 
ple at His obscure birth. 2. Its self-contradiction 
in its expression: (a) He knows letters; (6) He 
speaks boldly, though they seek to kill Him. 
3. Christ's declaration in the face of it; (a) As 
to His school and His doctrine; (6) As to His 
origin.—The alliance of ecclesiastical and secu¬ 
lar party spirit against the Lord.*—The fanati¬ 
cism of the hierarchical party, always in ex¬ 
cess of the fanaticism of the hierarchical autho¬ 
rities.—The words of Jesus concerning the 
heavenly tradition of His doctrine. 1. It is not 
a word of man (of human invention), but a mes¬ 
sage of Qod, of eternal and heavenly origin. 
2. It attests itself by the foot that whosoever de¬ 
sires to do the will of God must find in this doc¬ 
trine the goal of his effort. 8. It attests the 
Lord who teaches it, by its looking solely to the 
glorifying of Qod, and thereby proving the free¬ 
dom of Jesus from human ambition and human 
self-deception.— If any man will do Bis will , etc.; 
or: Christ the goal of all really sincere, devout 
striving.—Sincerity of will, the first and last 
condition of true knowledge.—The mark cf a 
genuine witness of God, ver. 18.—The true 
purity of doetrine dependent on the purity of 
the mind'in its endeavors; or, the word of truth 
dependent on the truth of the word.— Why go ye 
about to kill Met So Christ ever turns His de¬ 
fence into attack.—How He unveils to the people 
the fearful thought of murder against the Mes¬ 
siah, which is germinating in them while yet 
they themselves think not of it.—“Thou hast a 
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A recent example: Napoleon HI. and Pope Pins IX.— 


devil (demon)so unbelief has at all times re¬ 
presented the Lord’s stern, cutting insight into 
human corruption as a morbid, melancholy con¬ 
ceit of His own mind.—They charge Him now 
with bright heedlessness, now with gloomy, de¬ 
moniacal despondency or madness, because they 
understand not His holy mind.—Jesus often 
taken for crazy.—How far are the words of 
Jesus in vet. 21 an answer to the charge in ver. 
20 ? They had taken offence at His work; that 
is the beginning of the hatred of Christ, which 
afterwards developed into the murder of Christ. 
—Christ’s vindication of His healing on the 
Sabbath by appeal to the circumcision which 
was lawful on the Sabbath.—They .condemned 
themselves in their judgment of Jesus : 1. They 
vexed themselves over one work of the Lord on 
the Sabbath, while in circumcision they continu¬ 
ally performed works on the Sabbath. 2. They 
broke the Sabbath for the sake of a slight ne¬ 
cessity, while they charged the Lord’s healing 
of a whole sufferer as a transgression.—Law 
contends with law, knowledge with knowledge, 
letter with letter, when they are not interpreted 
and reconciled by the Spirit.—Christ, like Paul, 
overpowered the Jews with their own weapons, 
with their own art of Rabbinical logic.—Why 
Jesus did not openly reveal to the people who 
were troubled over His descent, the mystery of 
His miraculous human birth and His eternal 
divine nature.—How He represents the law of 
circumcision as a law of healing.—IIow He dis¬ 
closes as the kernel of it, a law of love, of 
mercy, of liberty.—“Judge not according to 
appearance;” or, judging according to the letter 
a judging according to exterior looks.—The 
proud contempt with which the people of quality 
in Jerusalem express themselves respecting the 
Lovd, in its spiritual imbecility : (1) More fana¬ 
tical than the Jewish authorities; (2) more igno¬ 
rant in regard to Christ’s descent than the people; 
(3) wholly incapable of appreciating nis spiri¬ 
tual greatness.—The mocking wit of the polite 
adversaries of the Lord in union with gross 
ignorance.—The testimony of Christ concerning 
His heavenly origin hardens tho proud.—The 
divine origin of the doctrine of Christ in its 
connection with the divine origin of His being. 
—How imagined greatness is embittered and en¬ 
raged before the evidences of true greatness.— 
They sought to take Him: but no man , etc. —Im¬ 
potence of the adversary against the Lord: 1. 
His impotence in the most diverse designs (they 
sought to take Him themselves, they sought to 
take Him through instruments). 2. Its impo¬ 
tence in the presence of true power: (a) of the 
faithfbl adherents of Christ; (6) of the Lord 
Himself; (c) of the overruling of God (His hour 
not yet come). 8. His impotence fully displayed 
just when His hour i9 come, when it seems al¬ 
mighty.—With the enmity of unbelief ripens 
also the heroism of faith, vers. 80, 31.—The first 
decided attempt of the Jewish rulers upon the 
life of the Lord, brought on by the whispering 
of the people that He was the Christ.—This first 
attempt at the feast of tabernacles in the autumn 
related to the last attempt at the passover of the 
next year. The exalted words of Christ to the 
people, addressed to the servants of the chief 
priests in particular, vers. 83-30: 1. An expres- 
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sion of His security in the full presentiment of 
His insecurity. 2. The language of simplicity, 
and yet of double meaning. 3. To the Jews an 
occasion of mockery, and yet at the same time 
a momentous riddle. 

Yet a little while am I with you (ver. 33): the 
great importance of the little while: 1. The period 
of grace. 2. Tne year of grace. 3. The day 
of grace. 4. The hour of grace.—*The death 
of the Lord and of His people, a voluntary going 
home.—Killed at last, and yet even thereby escap¬ 
ed from His murderers.—How the Jews cannot 
get away from tire word of Jesus: “ Ye shall seek 
Me,” etc .—The divergent paths which separate 
the Lord from His despisers: 1. The path up¬ 
ward. 2. The path downward.—Christ perfectly 
inaccessible to His adversaries: 1. They seek Him 
and do not find Him. 2. They find Him, and 
bind Him, and have Him not. 3. They nail Him 
up, and bury Him, and seal the stone, and keep 
Him not.—Acts zxvi. 7. The tragical hope of 
Israel for the Messiah: 1. How noble in its truth. 
2. HoW vain in its perversion. 3. How prophetic 
in spite of its delusion. 

Starkb : God knows the true and better time 
to appear and help.—That neither He nor His 
apostles were instructed by men, shows the 
heavenly origin of His doctrine.-—C bambb: In 
Christ are hidden all treasures of wisdom; but 
we must go the ordinary way, go to sohool, 
study, ask, etc., that we also may be wise. —Hit 
that tent me: 1. Because it [His doctrine] con¬ 
tains the whole counsel and pleasure of the Fa¬ 
ther, Jno. vi. 80, 40. 2. Because it was in sub¬ 
stance one with Moses and the prophets, through 
whom the Father had spoken, Heb. i. 1. 3. 
Because Christ was filled with the Spirit of the 
Father, oh. xvii. 8. 4/ Because His doctrine 
aimed at the glory of the Father.—Z eisius : Hhe 
test of orthodox and righteous teachers: 1. Their 
being able to say with Christ in some measure 
and truth: My doctrine is not mine, but, etc.; 
taking their doctrine not from their own reason, 
but from the holy, revealed word of God. 2. 
Thoir seeking therein not their own glory, but 
the glory of God and of Christ, and directing 
everything towards this purpose of glorifying 
the name of God. Hearers also are bound on 
their part to obey them, on peril of their salva¬ 
tion.— If any man will , etc . As much as to say: 
I appeal to the experience of all the devout.— 
Majus : He who uses not the word of God with 
the true purpose of learning and doing it, will 
not be suro of its divinity.—In divine and spi¬ 
ritual things we must believe no one absolutely 
{blindly), but try every one's doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether tho man speak of him- 
sjlf.—H edjnqbr: Many are ever learning, and 
yet cannot come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Why? They hear much, and do it not.— Ques- 
nbl : A preacher must seek not his own glory, 
but only God's. —Majus : He whose words and 
works aim only to honor God, is faithful and 
true, and worthy to be believed.—It is good to 
remind people of their evil deeds, and oonvince 
them of them: perchanoe some will lay it to 
heart and be converted, Mark ii. 27.— Nova 
BibL Tub.: .It is a sure mark of envy and malice, 
when a man censures in others, and condemns 
others for, what he docs himself.— Ibid.: Whence 


come so many uncharitable, false judgments of 
our neighbor’s conduct ? From our not seeing 
to the bottom of the heart, etc. — Zeisius : How 
can preconceived opinions but blind us, and pre¬ 
vent our true understanding of the Scriptures ? 
—To the pretentious and fine-talking, who boast 
so much of their knowledge, we must show that 
they lack the best.— Ibid.: Satan with his tools 
cannot hurt a hair, without the will of God.— 
Quesxbl: Simplicity and humility open the 
heart to divine truth, but pride and boastfulness 
close it.—When Christians are persecuted, open- 
hearted confessors are commonly very few; men 
keep themselves so concealed, that the confession 
of Christ is rather a murmuring than a true 
confessing.—Shame, that in spiritual things 
carnal means are thought of, and the power of 
the Spirit is opposed by the arm of secular au¬ 
thority. —Hbdinqeb : The season of grace lasts 
not forever: follow its drawing!— -Canstbih: 
It is but a little while that the pious are in the 
world; afterwards they will be forever separated 
from it by death. Therefore they can for tho 
little time bear a little from the wicked world.— 
Qubskel: The death of believers is a return to 
their Father.— Majus : In heaven there is peace 
for all trouble and rest from all labor.—What 
the world says in mockery will often prove true 
to its hurt. 

Von Gbrlaoh: A sublime disposition would 
enable them to know divine things.—This is 
still the proper way to attain to the knowledge 
of the divine origin and matter of Christianity; 
to follow with the heart all traces of the divine, 
and thus with honest purpose to endeavor to do 
what God requires.—Jesus implicated the whole 
people, because He made all responsible for these 
purposes and acts of the rulers; without the 
consent of the people, the rulers, even after¬ 
wards, could not have put Jesus to death.—Pene¬ 
trate to the spirit of my words, and contradic¬ 
tions resolve themselves! 

Lisco: Obedience to Jesus leads to experience 
of the divine virtues of His doctrine and His 
gospel (Rom. i. 161, of which there are three, 
corresponding to the three principal faculties of 
the human spirit: power to enlighten (mind), to 
sanctify (will), to bless (heart). (From Pascal). 
Human things we must know in order to love 
(only conditionally true), divine we must love 
in order to know.—The Jews know indeed the 
true God, but they knew Him not as the true and 
real (they knew Him not truly in His true na¬ 
ture]).—The lost opportunity of grace cannot be 
regained.— Braun b : Therefore not the doing of 
the will of God, but even before that, the wiU to 
do the will of God, enables one to experience the 
truth of Christ’s assertion that His doctrine is 
of God. If thou only hast the will, art decided 
in thy wish, to do the will of God as thou know- 
est it from oonsoience, nature, education. Scrip¬ 
ture,—this leaning of will and heart to the will 
of God gives (as a condition) the knowledge of 
the truth.—Ambition makes a man duU and un¬ 
susceptible to knowledge. 

Go8sner: Where it He t might one often ask 
in bustling church-solemnities, or in learned, 
flowery sermons. Where is He, the chief per¬ 
son ?— There was much murmuring among the people 
concerning Him. —So Christ and His truth must 
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be canvassed by perverse opinions. This is bo 
to this day.—How men must avoid speaking evil 
of any other, but speak as much evil as possible 
of Jesus.—Christ comes forth at the right mo¬ 
ment.—The world calls it learning and educa¬ 
tion, only when one has passed through many 
classes in a school; of another way of learning 
it knows nothing.—The doctrine of Jesus puts : 
us already in heaven, and thereby evinces clearly | 
and visibly enough its divine origin.—Those who I 
must uphold the letter of the law, and form, and 
would banish the Spirit from it, most sadly break 
the law and the form. 

Heubner: Humanly speaking, Jesus was an 
uneducated man, but He towers infinitely above 
all the educated.— If any man will, tic. Without 
religious need, without longing for'God and sal¬ 
vation, no conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
no faith in Christ, is possible. To the conscience 
all proofs must appeal.—And it follows—which 
few think of—that this declaration of Jesus con¬ 
tains rebuke and condemnation of the strongest 
kind : He who oannot be convinced of the divi¬ 
nity of the doctrine of Jesus, etc., has no earn¬ 
estness in regard to his salvation. The propo¬ 
sition of Christ is universal; here the univcrsio 
logica holds.—Ambition is a betrayer of a call¬ 
ing not divine, of a self-commissioned prophet, 


Deut. xviii. 15.— Thou hast a devil. How those 
who now so impudently clear themselves, soon 
after convict themselves of falsehood; for the 
people loudly demanded His death.—Wickedness, 
enmity, always judges according to appearances. 
Kightoous judgment is only with the friends of 
God.—All religion is indififerentism, when men 
govern themselves in it by the authority of rulers; 
this is contrary to the principle of Protestantism. 
—But I know Ilim. The heart of the believer is 
an inaccessible sanctuary, from which the world 
cannot tear out the consciousness of salvation.— 
Schleiehmacher. : Having never learned . Lite¬ 
rally taken, this is certainly false; for from the 
beginning of our Lord’s life the history informs 
us that He increased in wisdom, which means 
that He learned. They think there were at that 
time particular institutions, etc. In such a school 
the Lord had not learned.—We also can make a 
distinction between what is brought into our 
souls, by others and developed from their own 
power, and what in them is the gift of the Spirit 
of God.—Unless man hears tho voice of the 
divine will, he cannot know whether the doctrine 
of Christ is of God or not.—There is no more 
dangerous enemy of the true welfare of man, of 
the pure salvation which we have in Christ, than 
spiritual pride. 


(&) CHRIST AS TUB DISPENSER 07 THE SPIRIT, THE REAL 8IL0AM WITH ITS WATER 07 LIFE. IX- 

CREASINO PEBMENT IN THE PEOPLE. 

Ch. VII. 87-44. 

37 P^ow] 1 In the last day, that [the] great day of the feast, Je3us stood and cried, 

38 saying, If any man [any one] thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He that 
believeth on [in] me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly [body] 2 shall flow 

39 rivers of living water. (But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe* 
on [in] him should [were about to] receive, for the Holy Gho3t [the Spirit] was 

40 not yet given, [omit given ] 4 because that [omit that] Jesus was not yet glorified.) 

Many* [some] of the people [multitude] therefore, when they heard this saying 

41 [these words], 6 said, Of a truth this is the Prophet [This is truly the Prophet] 

42 Others said, This is the Christ. But [omit But] some [Others] 1 said, Shall Christ 
come out of Galilee [Doth the Christ then come from Galilee] ? Hath not the 
Scripture said, That [the] Christ cojmeth of [from] the seed of David, and out of 
the town of Bethlehem [from Bethlehem, the town] 8 where David was? 

43 So there was a division among the people [the multitude] because of him. And 

44 some of them would have taken him [wished to seize him]; but no man [one] 
laid hands on him. 

i 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ter. 37.—[The M after iv is not without force, and should not have been omitted In the E. V.—P. 8.] 

* Yer. 38.—[« rift icotht as avrov. Alford and Conant retain the strong term of the A. V. Noyes translates: from 

within him ; Luthor and Lange: body. KotAta properly means belly, abdomen, bowels, stomach, as the receptacle of food, 

but tropically also, in Hellenistic usage, the inward parts, the inner man, tho heart (««p8ta; comp, tho Lat. viscera ), and so 

Uis taken here by Chrysostom and others. The LXX. often interchange jcoiAta and itapSia. See the Exeo.—P. S.] 

9 Yer. 39.—Lachmann [Alford] reads mtrrevoavrts [those who believed] instead of irurrcvorm, on tho authority of B. L. 

T. [N- D. rel. Tiechend.: rirrcvom;.—P. 8.] 

- 1 Yer. 39.—Aytoi' [Holy before Spirit) Is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, after the Ynlgate, Itala, most versions 

K. T. As B. D. and others have the word, we may suppose tho omission of ayior to have been ocoasloned by doctrinal con- 
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siderationa, which, however, have rather made the passage more difflcnlt than easier. A eiofiivov [given] which Lachmann, 
after Cod. B., retains, stands less firm. [Both aytov and &*6oitAvov are wanting in Cod. Sin. which simply reads oust* y&o 
wtv^a (without tho article). So Tischendorf in the 8th ed. Alford omits 6tSofUroy and retains aytev, bat pats it in 
brackets. Wcstcott and Qort put [ayioi'J Mopiyoy on the margin.—P. S.] 

• Ver. 40.— Ex tow oxAov ovr axovvamt. The voAAol [text, rec.] or nwt [explanatory] are dropped, according to 
B. D. L. T. Ac. 

• Vcr. 40 .—T»k Adywv, Lachmann, Tischendorf, according to [X] B. D. E. G. Ac. [Cod. Sim, Tischend., Alt: twv Aoyw 
toutojv, I>n.t . hot srrmnnts, verba ilia, h/ve verba. Tho text. n*c. reads t6i» Aoyov — P. 8. J 

7 Vcr. 41.—Instead of aAAot 51, Lachmann has oi 51,after B. etc. [Tischend.after Cod. Sin.: oAAot—oAAot without 
5«.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 42.—[This is the position of the Greek, arb Bjj0A. i% owou.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vcr. 37. In the last day.—Meyer: “As the 
eighth day (the 22d Tier! according to Lev. xxiii. 
34; Numb. xxix. 35; Neh. viii. 18) was reck¬ 
oned in with the seven days of the feast proper, 
and as, Succak , foL 48,1, the last day (J^HX) of 
the feast is the eighth, John certainly meant this 
day and not the seventh (Theoph., Duxtorf, Ben- 
gel, Roland, Paulus, Ammon); especially as it was 
customary at a later period to speak of an eight 
days’ celebration of the feast of tabernacles (2 
Macc. x. 6 ; Joseph. Ant. III. 10, 4; Gem, Eruvin. 
40, 2; Midr . Kohel. 118, 8). To this corres¬ 
ponds, too, the translation e£6d»ov (finale of tho 
feast), by which the Septuagint expresses tho 
designation of the eighth day, [solemn 

assembly] in Lev. xxiii. 86; Nam. xxix. 35; 
Nch. viii. 18. Comp. Ewald, Alterthiimer , p. 
481.” Tholuok: “A general jubilee (Plutarch 
calls it a Bacchanal) and splendid ceremonies of 
many kinds took place at this feast, so that the 
Rabbis were accustomed to say: lie who has 
not seen these festivities, knows not what jubilee 
is. See n. Majus: Biss, de hausiu aquarum .” 

[Alford takes the same view as to the day, and 
then tries to solve the difficulty which attaches 
to it. “ The eighth day seems here to be meant, 
and the last of the feast to be popularly used. 
But a difficulty attends this view. Our Lord 
certainly seems to allude here to the custom 
which prevailed during the seven days of the 
feast, of a priest bringing water in a golden 
vessel from the pool of Siloam with a jubilant 
procession to the temple, standing on the altar 
and pouring it out there, together with wine, 
while meantime the Hnllel (Ps. cxiii.-cxviii.l 
was sung. This practice wa9 by some supposed 
—as the dwelling in tabernacles represented 
their life in tho desert of old—to refer to the 
striking of the rock by Moses:—by others, to 
the rain, for which they then prayed, for the 
seed of the ensuing yearby the elder Rabbis 
(Maimonides, cited by Slier, iv. 831, ed. 2), to 
Isa. xii. 3, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
in the days of the Messiah. But it was univer¬ 
sally agreed (with the single exception of tho 
testimony of R. Juda Hakkadosh, quoted in the 
tract Succa, which itself distinctly asserts the 
contrary), that on the eighth day this ceremony 
did not take place. Now, out of this difficulty I 
would extract what I believe to be the right in¬ 
terpretation. It was the eighth day, and the 
pouring of water did not take place. But is 
therefore (as LUcke will have it) all allusion to 
the ceremony excluded? I think not: nay, I 
believe it is the more natural. For seven days 
the ceremony had been performed, and the Hal- 
lel sung. On tho eighth day the Hallel was 


sung, but the outpouring of the water did not 
take place: 4 desideraverunt aliquid.' 4 Then Jesus 
stood and cried,* etc. Was not this the most na¬ 
tural timo? Was it not probable that He would 
have said it at a time, rather even than while 
the ceremony itself was going on?” This ac¬ 
cords with the view taken by Lange (see below 
and Doctr. and Ethical No. 1), but Words¬ 
worth, Owen and others defend the usual opinion 
that on the eighth day as well as on those pre¬ 
ceding, and with louder and more general ex¬ 
pressions of joy, the priest brought forth, in a 
golden vessel, water from the spring of Siloam, 
and poured it upon tho altar, and that Jesus at 
that very time proffered the water of life to all 
who would come unto Him and drink.—P. S.] 

The last day of the feast of tabernacles was an 
especially high day, being the close of the feast 
(as well as of tho festal season of the year), and 
being a Sabbath, a day on which the congrega¬ 
tion assembled according to the law (Lev. xxiii. 
86), and which was therefore distinguished by a 
special sacrificial ritual. But one thing the day 
lacked, which distinguished the other ctays. On 
each of the seven preceding days, in the morn¬ 
ing, occurred tho festal water-drawing. A priest 
drew waterdaily with a large golden pitcher (hold¬ 
ing about two pints and & half) from the spring of 
Siloam on the temple hill, brought it into the 
temple, and poured it out mingled with sacrifi¬ 
cial wine, into two perforated dishes at tbe altar. 
The ceremony was accompanied with the sound 
of cymbals and trumpets, and the singing of the 
words of Isa. xii. 8, which Rabbi Jonathan para¬ 
phrased: “With joy shall ye receive* the new 
doctrine from the chosen righteous.” This was 
the celebration of the miraculous springs which 
God opened for the peoplo on their pilgrimage 
through the wilderness. But because the eighth 
day marked the entranoe into Canaan, tho water- 
drawing ceased. On this day the springs of the 
promised land gave their waters to the people; 
an emblem of the streams of spiritual blessing 
which Jehovah had promised to His people. To 
this symbolical performance the words of Jesus 
on the last day of the feast evidently refer (Le- 
ben Jesu , III. p. 619). It is of no account that, 
according to Rabbi Juda, the pouring out of the 
water took place on the eighth day also. This 
was probably a later supplement, if the state¬ 
ment is not an error. 

The great day [ry (uy&kf]. —That is, espe¬ 
cially great in comparison with the other days.* 
See the preceding remarks. Philo also [ De Sep¬ 
tenary II. 298] observes that it was the close of 
tho yearly feftsts; t. e. of the three great feasts, 
not of all. 

Cried, saying.—Jesus had not hitherto so- 


• [Moyer: The fteya\6nfe of tho eighth day consisted just 
in this, that it brought the great feast to a solemn clast.] 
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If any one thirst [i. e. whosoever thirsts] 
let him come to me and drink. —See the 
observations on ver. 87. The reference of this 
preaching of salvation under the promise of a 
miraculous draught and fountain of water to the 
water-drawing is groundlessly considered by 
Meyer to be dubious. It agrees entirely with 
the character of the fourth Gospel, in which 
Jesus presents Himself in the most varied ways 
as the fulfilment of the Old Testament symbols. 
The spiritual import of the water-drawing ap¬ 
pears in Isa. xiL 8 [“ with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation ”J. This 
water-drawing must be distinguished from the 
devotional water-drawing on days of humiliation 
and testing, 1 Sam. vii. 6. 

[The invitation first given to the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well, is here extended to all the 
people on the great feast in Jerusalem. The 
N. T. closes with a similar offer of the water of 
life‘(Rev. xxii. 17). There is an inner thirst as 
there is an inner man, and the former is deeper 
and stronger than the thirst of the body, and 
can only be satisfied from the fountain of life in 
Christ. “ Under the imagery of one thirsting 
for water, which everywhere, and especially in 
countries like Palestine where the want of water 
i3 so frequently experienced, would be well un¬ 
derstood, our Lord proffers to all such persons 
that which will forever satisfy the longings .of 
the soul and give it permanent rest.” Owen. 
“An allusion to the water drawn in a golden 
vase from the pool of Siloam and poured on the 
altar in the temple... as a memorial of the 
water from the rock smitten in the wilderness, 
and typical of the living water of the Spirit from 
the true Rook (1 Cor. x. 4).” Wordsworth.—P. S.] 

Ver. 88. He that believeth* in me, etc. ~ 
—Explaining the expression: “Come unto mo’ 
and drink.”— As the scripture hath eald.— 
These words are not to be connected with 6 mo- 
rrfejv, as if the meaning were: “He who ac¬ 
cording to the scripture believeth in Mo ” (Chry¬ 
sostom, Calovius, and others). An ion may bo 
understood. Meyer: ‘0 irtorebuv is nomnat. 
abtol. The question then is, what words of 
Scripture the Lord means. Tho expression 
[which follows: “out of his body shall flow 
rivers of living water ”] does not occur literally 
in the Old Testament; so that Whiston and others 
took up the idea that it was from some canonical 
or apocryphal sources now lost. Against this 
are (1) the usage of the New Testament, (2) the 
general reference to “ the scripture,” which, as 
each, seems to be intended to point rather to a 
promise running through the Old Testament than 
to any particular passage (see Isa. xliv. 3; lv. 1; 
especially lviii. 11; Ezek. xlvit 1 ff.; Joel ii. 23; 
Zech. xiii. 1; xiv. 8). Olshausen fixes particu¬ 
larly on those passages which promise a flowing 
forth of living water from the temple, tho be- 

*[ *0 vurmitop Is an emphatic abeolnte nominative. The 
pmucate is not expressed, bat implied in the words norapol 
• -.pwowir. Such irregularity is not unfrequent In the 
best Greek classics. It is intended to give greater promi- 
■ence to the noun, hence to the necessity of with. Similar 
John vi. 80 (*ar); xvii. 2; Acts vii. 40; Apoc. 
b- * (® —&*<r» ainif ); ill. 12, 21; comp. Buttmaun, 

JfentesUmmU. Qrammitik, p. 326.—P. S.j 


liever being considered ns a living temple.* And 
undoubtedly Christ at least would as surely have 
Himself considered the true temple-fountain, as 
He in oh. ii. presented Himself as the true tem¬ 
ple. The notions of the temple (ch. ii.) and the 
fountain (ch. iv.) here run together. The ques¬ 
tion is whether the believer also will himself bo 
a temple-spring. Seo the next paragraph. 

Out of his belly (body). —’E/c Trig KoO.lag 
( ttbrov. That KOiXia (JOB) may denote in Hebrew 
usage the inward part, the hoart, is proved by 
Prov. xx. 27, and similar passages {see Brot- 
schneider’s Lexicon); hence Chrysostom [his 
successors] and others have taken Koikia as equi¬ 
valent to icapdla. [Augustine: the inner man, 
the heart’s conscience.—P. S.] The only ques¬ 
tion is, why the Lord ohose the strong term. 
Meyer [p. 312] thinks it should be strictly un¬ 
derstood of the abdomen [BauchhohU, as the 
receptacle of water taken into a man], and 
then this should bo taken figuratively. His 
body shall give forth living water as a stream of 
a fountain (through the mouth!); without tho 
figure, the divine grace and truth which the be¬ 
liever has taken from the fulness of Christ into 
his inner life, remains not shut up within him¬ 
self, but imparts itself in overflowing abundance 
to others. This rendering accounts for the 
striking expression KoiXla no better than that of 
Chrysostom. KoiTua, in the wider sense denotes 
any belly-like cavity [the belly of the sea, of a 
mountain, of a large vessel, c/c.]. If wo keep in 
view the symbolical reference to tho “water- 
feast,” we may refer tho expression to tho belly 
of the temple hill (Gicseler [in the Studien unci 
Kritikeny 1829, p. 138 f.]; see Liicke, II. p. 229), 
and also to the body of the great golden pitcher 
with which tho priest drew the water (Bengel). 
We have previously ( Leben Jesu, II., p. 94&) 
given the former intcrpretaHon.f But as Christ 
Himself is the parallel of the tcmplo hill with 
the spring of Siloam, So tho believing Christian 
is well represented by the golden pitcher with 
which the priest drew the water; at least this 
enters into tho choice of tho expression. J Tho 


• [The most remarkable and appropriate of these passages - 
are Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, where river *are prophetically described 
as issuing from under the threshold of the temple eastward 
(ver. 1), and making alive and healing all that is touched bjr 
them (ver. 9); Zech. xiv. 8: u And it shall bo in that day, that 
liviug waters shall go out from Jerusalem ” (cf«Aev<rcrat. 
v&ap If 'Itpovaahjp) ; and Isa. lviii. 11, whore Jehovah- 
promlses tho thirsty to satisfy his soul in drought and to 
make him “ like a watered garden, and like a spring of water,, 
whoso waters fail not.” To these prophetic words tho quota¬ 
tion applies in a free and comprehensive way, and tho charac¬ 
teristic in v£?f jcotAtac avroG is an interpretation in applica¬ 
tion to the individual believer. Compare hero also the re¬ 
marks on p. 182 in regard to the fact made almost certain by 
recent researches that thoro was a living spring beneath the 
altar of the temple, from which all the fountains of Jerasa- 
lom were fed, the source of the “ Brook that flowed hard by 
the oracles of God,”—the “perennial river the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God ” (Ps. xlvi. 4).—P. S.] 
f [8o also Olshausen : The believer is here represented as 
a living temple. Alford: The temple was symbolic of tho 
Body or the Lord (see ch. ii. 21); and the Spirit which dwells 
in and flows forth from His people also, wbaOare made like 
unto Him, Gal. iv. 6; Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 0.—P. S.] 

X [This interpretation seems rather far-fetched. The cavity 
of a small vessel is hardly designated by belly. Besides the 
Christian is not only an instrument, bnt a living member, of 
Christ, and Christ Himself is In him. Godet's reference to 
the rock in the wilderness, which Mosos smote, so tlrnt in r. 
ffoiAta? avroG corresponds to GOD* *£x- xvii. 6, is still mere 
artificial.—P. S.J 
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meaning is: The whole Christian is a vessel 
of grace emptied of vanity, filled with the 
Spirit. Of course the pitcher of itself yields no 
stream of living water; but this is just the 
miracle of the true life, that, being drunk (ch. 
iv. 10) or drawn in faith (os in our passage), it 
becomes a (lowing fountain of living water. To 
refer thoe/tr/yc ttotMac avrov to Christ (Hahn: 
Theologie des Neucn Testaments , I. p. 229 [and 
Gess: Person Ckristi , p. 1G61), jars with the 
context, especially vcr. 39. The living water is 
explained below. 

[Shall flow rivers of living water.— 
Uorafioi is put first in the original to emphasize 
the abundance. Chrysostom comments on the 
plural: “ Rivers , not river , to show the copious 
and overflowing power of grace: and living 
water , t. e. always moving; for when the grace 
of the Spirit has entered into and settled in the 
mind, it flows freer than any fountain, and 
neither fails, nor empties, nor stagnates. The 
wisdom of Stephen, the tongue of Peter, the 
strength of Paul, aro evidences of this. Nothing 
hindered them; but, like impetuous torrents, 
they wont on, carrying everything along with 
them.**—P. S.] 

Vcr. 39. Bat this spoke ho of tho Spirit 
which they that beliovo in him were 
about to roceive.—[An explanatory remark 
of tho Evangelist similar to the one in ii. 21. 
Important for apostolic exegesis. Otherwise tho 
Evangelists never insert their own views or feel¬ 
ings to interrupt tho flow of tho objectivo narra¬ 
tion which speaks best for itself.—P. S.].—Ac¬ 
cording to Lightfoot the Rabbins also considered 
tho water-peuaring or libation of the feast of 
tabernacles as the outpouring of the divine 
Spirit (haustio Spiritus Sancti). [Comp, the pro¬ 
phetic predictions of the Messianic outpouring 
of the Spirit, J.oel iii. 1; Isa. xxrii. 15; xliv. 3; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxix. 29]. 

According to Liicke (II. p. 230) the “living 
water ” is intended to mean as much as “ eternal 
life ” [iv. 10, 14], but not the Holy Spirit; and 
John's exposition may be indeed “ epexegetically 
correct, but is not exegetically accurate.”* His 
arguments are: (l)“Tho outflowing, frdoovciv 
e/e, is not a receiving {happ&veiv).” But the re¬ 
ceiving is everywhere identical with faith , and 
tho Spirit, which the believers received, also in 
fact flowed forth. (2) “ Tho fcbaovmv cannot be 
an absolute future, excluding tho present.” But 
neither has tho gospel history made the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Ghost so; for before this, in 
fact, a certain miraculous power already flowed 
forth from the apostles [comp, also xx. 22]. (3) 

“ Olshausen, it is true, observes that even in the 
Now Testament tho Spirit is conceived under 
tho figure of water, as the description of the 


* [Alford justly remarks that It is lamentable to ace such 
an abloand generally right-minded commentator ns Liicke 
carping at tho interpretation of an apostle, especially John, 
who of all men hod the deepest insight into the wonderful 
analogies of ^iritual things. The difficulties raised by 
Liicke rest in his own misapprehension. John does not say 
tliat tho promise of our Lord was a prophecy of what hap • 
verud on the day of Pentecost, but of the Spirit which the 
believers were about to roceive. The water of life after all 
is the life of the Spirit, for tho “ Spirit is ’life” and “ the 
mind of tho Spirit is life/’ Rom. viii. 6,10. The communi¬ 
cation of eternal life always implies the gift of the Spirit of 
Christ.—P. S.] 


Spirit os ‘poured out,'Acts x. 45, Tit. iii. 6, 
clearly shows. But how comes it, that the cor¬ 
responding emblem of water is never expressly 
used in the New Testament for the Holy Ghost 
We have vfap ryg fat fr, but never idup rov ttvzv- 
yaroc.” This is accounted for by the fact that 
tho symbol arose from the contrast, so vivid to 
Palestinians, between the stagnant water of cis¬ 
terns and the living water of springs. The 
legal system gave a certain measure of life, like 
cistern water, which did not propagate itself, 
and easily corrupted. The gospel dispensation 
of faith gave the water of life, which like a 
fountain replenished itself, increased, and was 
always fresh. And this was the Spirit. Liicke 
says: “The essential affinity of the expressions 
far} ai&vtog and irvevpa is undefiiable.” Here* 
however, is more than affinity ; the two expres¬ 
sions denote the- same life of the Spirit, only 
under different aspects. 

Meyer rightly adduces for the correctness of 
the Evangelist’s explanation the strength of the 
term norapoi (to which fabaovoi may be added). 
But when he goes on to remark, that John does 
not consider the Holy Ghost Himself to be meant 
by tho living water , but only says of the whole 
declaration, that Jesu9 meant it of the Holy 
Ghost, leaving the Christian mind to coneeive 
the Spirit as the Agens , os the impelling power 
of the stream of living water,—he runs substan¬ 
tially into Liicko’s interpretation. 

Wo have only to distinguish between the Spirit 
of tho life, as the cause, and the life of the Spirit, 
as the effect; carefully remembering that the 
cause and the effect are here not physically 
separate, but penetrate each other. Assuredly 
the words of Jesus speak directly of the opera¬ 
tion of tho Holy Ghost. The Spirit is a self- 
supplying spring. 

On the doctrine of the Spirit of God in the 
Old Testament and of the Holy Ghost in the 
New, comp, the biblical and dogmatic theologies; 
Spirit is the uniting formative principle of .visi¬ 
ble life. So the air, the symbolical spirit of the 
earth; so the spirit in man. And the Spirit of 
God is, in the first place, the uniting life and 
formative principle of the creation (Gen. i. 2; 
Ps. xxxiii. 6); then, of the life of the creature, 
and in particular of man (Gen. vi. 3; Ps. civ. 
29, 80); then, of the theocracy (Num. xi. 25, 
etc.). Subsequently the promise of a new king¬ 
dom (see the Prophets). So in the New Testa¬ 
ment, the one life and formatire principle of the 
life of Jesus, of the body of disciples, of the 
New Testament Church, of the new world. 

For the (Holy) Ohoat waa not yet 
[oi»7ro yap v nvevpa {ay <o !>).*—For the 

* [The V can, of course, not refer to tho essential or personal 
existence and previous operation of the Spirit, who is coetcr- 
nal with the Father and the Son, who manifested Himself in 
tho creation (Gen. L 3; Ps. xxxiii. 0) and through the whole 
0. T. economy, as the organizing, preserving, enlightening, 
regenerating and sanctifying principle (Ben. vL 3; Ex. xxxi. 
3; Pe. li.; civ., etc.), who inspired Moses and the prophets 
(Num. xi. 25; 1 Sam. x. 19, 26; Isa. lxi. 1; 2 Pet. i. 2IX 
overshadowed Mary at the conception of Christ (Matt. i. w; 
Luke i. 35), who descended upon Him without measure at the 
baptism in Jordan (John i. 32, 33; iii. 35), but to the presence 
and working of the Spirit as the Spirit of Christ with p» 
fulness of tho accomplished redemption in the Christian 
Church, or to the dispensation of the Spirit, which, accord¬ 
ing to the promise of Christ (John xiv.-xvL), commenced 
after Ilis resurrection and ascension,on the day of Pentecost- 
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reasons above given we keep the dytov. The 
Spirit was already always present; the Spirit 
of God had evidenced Himself even in the Old 
Testament; but the revelation of God as Holy 
Ghost was not yet given. In the glorification 
of Christ the Spirit of God first came to view as 
the Holy in the specific New Testament sense. 
The ip> is therefore emphatic; He was not yet 
present and manifest upon earth to men. The 
addition [dedofikvav, given , in the E. V.] in cod. 
3. (Lachmann) seems to be a gloss explanatory 
of the difficult term. Christ was conceived, in¬ 
deed, by the Holy Ghost, and anointed with 
the fulness of the Spirit; but this was as yet a 
mystery to the world; the Holy Ghost could not 
•come into the world till after the ascension of 
Christ, John xvi. 7. Hofmann ( Sehriflbeweis I., 
p. 196) : u The outpouring of the Spirit was the 
demonstration of His super-mundane nature”— 
and of His intra-mundanc existence; the appro¬ 
priation of His perfect form of life and vital 
operation to the world (comp. Acts xix. 2).— 
“ The Macedonians were unwarranted in apply¬ 
ing this passage against the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. * It is metonymia caum pro effeclu.” 
Heubner. (Or also: metonymia ezistentim pro 
revdatione). 

[Because Jesus was not yet glorified 

—By the atoning death, resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus to the right hand of God 
the Father, from whence He promised to send 
and did send the Spirit, as the Spirit of the gos¬ 
pel redemption. In promising this Spirit, Christ 
expressly said that He must withdraw His visi¬ 
ble presence from the disciples and return to the 
Father before the Comforter could come (xvi. 7). 
The previous working of the Spirit under the 
old dispensation was preparatory, prophetic, 
fragmentary and transitory, like the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Logos before tho Incarnation. On 
the day of Pentecost the Spirit took up His 
abode in the Church and in individual believers, 
as an immanent and permanent principle, as the 
Spirit of the God-Man and Saviour, as the Spirit 
of adoption, as the Spirit of truth and holiness, 
who reveals and glorifies Christ in the hearts of 
believers, as Christ revealed and glorified the 
Father, and abides with them forever.—P. S.] 

Vers. 40, 41. When they heard the say¬ 
ings [instead of this saying].— The reading.* 
“heard the sayings ,” has the weight of authori¬ 
ties. The total impression of Christ’s utterances 
at the feast is therefore intended. The “ heard ” 
is emphatic: those of the people who listened to 
Him with earnestness (aKoioavrec twv ?.6yov), 
said, eU. — Of a truth this is the Prophet.— 
Meyer groundlessly says, this means the pro¬ 
phet who was to precode tho Messiah, not the 
Messiah Himself; and yet it means the person 
promised in Dent, xviii. 15. That is, these 
people are all agreed that Jesus is the Prophet 
In generaL After this, however, they divide. 
8ome are decided, others are not. The axobcav - 
separate into &?Juot 9 &XXot. The former de¬ 
clare outright, that He is the Prophet of Deut. 


The readings SeSofiiv or, &o64v, in' avrois, are all superfluous 
gtoases to guard against a misunderstanding. If anything is 
to be supplied to it should rather be present (aderat), or 
w or kin g (ieepyofir), or in tin believers (iv m<rrevovcri) from 
tike preceding.—P. BJ 


xviii. 15; He is the Messiah. The latter, who 
would admit Him to be the Prophet, the fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah aocording to the Jewish 
theology, have a difficulty—the supposed Galilean 
origin of Christ. The birth of Christ in Beth¬ 
lehem was unknown to them. John considers it 
superfluous to show up their error, and hence 
De Wette has gratuitously inferred that John 
himself did not know that Christ was born in 
Bethlehem.* John Well knew that the con* 
ditions of faith had to lie higher and deeper 
than such a circumstance. Minds which sin¬ 
cerely yield themselves to the impression of 
Christ, could easily learn His origin, and so be 
delivered from their error. 

Ver. 42. Hath not the soripture.—Isa. xi. 
1; Jer. xxiii. 6; Mic. v. 1.—Where David 
was.—1 Sam. xvi. 

Ver. 43. So there was a division.—This 
division or violent split among, those who ac¬ 
corded recognition to the Lord in different de¬ 
grees, must be distinguished from the division 
between all those who were friendly to Him and 
tho enemies, of whom ver. 44 at once goes on to 
speak, or the analogous divisions in ch. ix. 16 
and x. 18. < There were at first but a few among 
the people, who made common cause with the 
hostile Pharisees. See below. 

Ver. 44. And some of them.—That is, not 
of the two preceding classes, but of the people 
who heard His words. As avrOv stands after 
idcAov, it is even a question whether the words 
should not be ig iavrotv: would have taken Him 
of themselves, on their own responsibility. He 
Wette thinks they might have wished to rally the 
intimidated officers. But the probability is that 
the officers, as a seeret police, os under-sheriffs, 
had mingled with the people; for no point is 
mentioned, at which they showed themselves 
openly; and such an arrangement would corres¬ 
pond with tho scrupulous caution of the Sanhe- 
drists. These hostile people, therefore, felt an 
impulse to open the summary process of xealot- 
ism against Jesus.—But no man laid Hands 
on him.—They were still fettered by the coun¬ 
sel of God, on the one hand; the fear of the ad¬ 
herents of Jesus, on the other, an involuntary 
awe. And that tho servants of the Sanhedrin 
did not venture to seize the Lord, we first learn 
in the next section. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It yields an incongruous conception, to sup¬ 
pose (with Tholuck and the older expositors,) 
that Jesus stood and proclaimed aloud the words 
of vers. 87 and 88, while the priest was carrying 
that holy water through the fore-court, and the 
people were giving themselves up entirely te 

• [Alford: “Tho mention of tho question about Bethlehem 
seems tome rather to corroborate our belief that the Evan¬ 
gelist was well aware how tho fact stood, than (Do Wette) to 
imply that ho was ignorant of it. That no more remarks 
are appended, is natural. John had one great design in writing 
Ms Gospel, and does not allow it to bo interfered with by ex¬ 
planations of matters otherwise known. Besides ... if John 
knew nothing of the birth at Bethlehem, and yet the mother 
of the Lord lived with him, the inference must be that she 
knew nothing of it,—in other words, that it never happened.” 
Owen argues from this passage in lhvor of the importance of 
the genealogical tables of Matthew and Luke to answer 
Jewish objections like these against the acknowledgment Of 
Jesus as the Messiah.—P. S.J 
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their jubilations over this symbol. Just then He I 
would have announced that in Him was offered | 
in reality what was there signified in symbol. 
So public an assault upon the temple-worship, 
as should assume even the appearance of a vehe¬ 
ment rivalry, cannot be expected of the Lord. 
On the contrary, the eighth day, with its lack of 
the festal water-drawing, must have brought with 
it to the attendant people a sense of want, to 
which Jesus addressed His call with good effect. 
At that moment, when the symbolical lights of a 
legally* inefficient religion were burning low and 
going out, the evangelical substance of the sym¬ 
bols appears. The points which determine the 
symbolical utterance of the Lord are these: (1) 
The water-drawing was a symbol of spiritual 
blessing. The redeemed of Israel, on their sec¬ 
ond return to Canaan, were to draw water on 
the way with joy out of the wells of salvation, 
Is. xi. 12; xii. 3. (2) Biloam was situated, in¬ 

deed, on the temple-hill, but it rose not in the 
temple itself, but outside of it, at the foot of the 
holy mountain. So the true spirit of life was 
lacking in the sacerdotal worship of the templo; 
it appeared most in the prophetic office, symbol¬ 
ized by the fountain of Siloam in Is. viii. 6. (3) 
Hence the prophets foretold the future priest¬ 
hood and worship of the Spirit under the figure 
of a stream issuing from the temple, Ezek. xlvii.; 
Joel iii. 18. All Jerusalem was to become full 
of fountains, Zech. xiv. 8; in fact the whole peo¬ 
ple was to be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water, Is. lviii. 11. (41 The eighth 

day of the feast of tabernacles, in its symbolical 
place, denoted the time of this gushing life of 
the Spirit; hence it was primarily a day of ex¬ 
pectation, of longing, of prayer for the outpour¬ 
ing of the Holy Ghost (see Leben Jesu , II. p. 
942). This is the Lord’s opportunity. In Him 
the miraculous fountain of the eighth day, for 
the breaking forth of which from the temple they 
hoped, was given to the people. 

2. Out of his belly. Tholuck: 44 Luthardt’s ob¬ 
servation, that ‘even the corporeal nature was 
to be an abode of the Holy Ghost,’—is irrelevant.” 
Yet this is, in fact, involved in the idea of regen¬ 
eration, of the inner man, of the members made 
instruments of righteousness (see Leben Jesu, II. 
945: “Their new human nature itself will be¬ 
come the ground whence these springs of water 
shall issue”). Rivers of living water. While in 
chap. iv. 14, the self-replenishing of the inner 
life is promised, here the impartation of new life 
appears in its tendency to issue into the world 
as a stream for the refreshing of others. Comp. 
Tholuck, p. 224. 

8. On the relation between the Holy Ghost and 
eternal life, comp, the Excgetical and Critical 
remarks on ver. 39. 

4. For the Holy Ghost teas not yet (given). In 
what sense? since even in the Old Testament 
the Spirit of God, as the Holy Spirit, inspired 
the prophets, 2 Pet. i. 21, and was the principle 
of life in the devout, Is. lxiii. 10, 11; Ps. li. 12; 
cxliii. 10. That the prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment were-conscious of a difference between the 
measure of the Spirit vouchsafed to them and the 
New Testament revelation of the Spirit, is shown 
just by the Old Testament predictions of the 
streams of living water (see above); of the effu¬ 


sion of the Spirit fJoel iii. 1); of the anointing 
of the Messiah with the sevenfold Spirit of God 
(Is. xi. 2; lxi. 1); and of the Spirit of the in¬ 
ward law, or of regeneration (Jer. xxxi. 33; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26). Tholuck: “The majority of 
ancient and modern commentators consider the 
difference only Quantitative (one of degree). 
Chrysostom: 'HpeAAc rb irvevya enxeloOai bafaof, 
etc. Chrysostom, however, gives a qualitatitt 
difference (difference in kind (?) not in the nvtiva 
itself, but in the aim of its operations: EI;fov yh 
ol ira?Mtol irvevua airroi , bAAoiq 6h ov rapeixo*. 
Such a difference in the irvevfia itself Augustine 
points out, in the fact that the Christian impar¬ 
tation of the Spirit was connected with miracu¬ 
lous gifts; so Maldonatus, the Lutheran exposi¬ 
tors Taraow, Hunnius, Gerhard, Loci, L, 306, 
Lyser, Oalovius, Meyer.” Evidently this would 
not prove much; for the Old Testament prophets 
also wrought miracles. Brenz, in singularly ar¬ 
bitrary style: “Not till after Pentecost did the 
preaching de remissions peccatorum go forth, which 
was In the strict sense the opus Spiritus”—Th}$ 
is, after all, of the centre of the thing, though 
not the whole thing. On the contrary Luthardt 
regards as the qualitative difference that which 
is indicated in Rom. viii. 15 and 2 Tim. i. 7: 
“The Holy Ghost was not yet in His office; the 
old preaching and law were still in force.” That 
is, correctly, it was not yet the economy of the 
Holy Ghost. “Cocceius also, in opposition to 
the identification of the economies which was 
current in his time, presses this distinction of 
the tempus promissionis et consummations. Eqvi- 
dem puio , hie evidentissime dici, adeo mullum intercut 
inter tempus, quod antecessit glorificationem Chntb 
et id, quod consecutum estetc. P. 226.—The com¬ 
plete exhibition of Christ and His work in his¬ 
tory was the objective eondition precedent of the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost; the complete 
spiritual susceptibility of the disciples, as matter 
of history, and in them the susceptibility of the 
world, was the subjective condition. Not until 
all the elements of the life of Christ and of His 
redeeming agency had appeared in objective and 
subjective reality, could the Spirit of the life of 
Christ enter into believers, and* become the 
Spirit of believers. And not till then could it 
become manifest and begin an economy of its 
own as the Holy Ghost, who has His life person¬ 
ally in Himself (Leben Jesu, , II. 2, 946). The 
absolute exaltation of Christ above the world was 
the condition of His absolute sinking within the 
world, which made Him the principle of the new 
life in believers; this first brought into full mani¬ 
festation that glory of the Holy Ghost which is a 
new form, and the third form of the personality 
of God, and at the same time a wholly gracious 
operation ( gratia applicatrix). Yet this blessing 
of the life of Jesus must be distinguished from 
His personality itself, and the Spirit imparted to 
believers is not to be considered, as it is by Tho¬ 
luck, “ the Son of man Himself transfigured into 
Spirit” 

5. Important as it is that the dispensation of 
the Spirit be duly appreciated, it is wrong to 
talk, as the Montanists, the Franciscan Spirit¬ 
ualists, the Anabaptists, and Hegel do, of a 
separate age or kingdom of the Holy Ghost, sup¬ 
posed to lie beyond the kingdom of the Son. 
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6. The divisions among the disciples of Jesus 
themselves, of which the Evangelist tells us, are 
intimated also in Matthew (chap. xvi. 14). In 
them is reflected the much larger division which 
was germinating between the friends and the 
enemies of Christ, and which is the main thing 
in the section before us. Liicke’s supposition 
that the ostensible objection that Jesus was not 
from Bethlehem, whence the Messiah ought to 
come, was made in particular by the scribes 
among the people, is gratuitous. But it could 
not enter into the Lord’s plan, to work upon the 
people with the testimony of His birth in Beth¬ 
lehem ; because His way was, to leave the popular 
notion of the Messiah quite aside, and to have 
His Messiahship recognized from His spirit and 
His work. 

7. Here at last a knot of fanatical enemies of 
Jesns, who would fain seize Him, comes to light 
in a marked manner among the people them¬ 
selves. It was the murderous intent of which 
Jesus had before testified: “ Ye seek to kill Me.” 
They fain would, they well might; but involun¬ 
tary reverence for the Lord, fear from above, and 
fear of the people, still restrained them. 

HOMLLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus at the feast of His people: 1. At the 
beginning: staying out of sight. 2. In the mid¬ 
dle: appearing and teaching. 8. At the close: 
standing and calling aloud.—The last day of the 
feast, the most glorious.—As the hours of grace 
decline, Christ sounds His gracious call the 
louder.—How majestically Christ will stand at 
the last day of the feast of the world, and how 
loud His call will be then.—Christ the true end 
of all feasts.—Christ the truth and substance of 
every sacred feast.—Even of that feast.—As the 
need of salvation is a thirst, so faith is a drink¬ 
ing (a refreshment) in the highest and holiest 
sense.—Thirst, as a prophetical pointing: (1) to 
spiritual thirst; (2) to the spiritual refreshment 
of salvation; (3) to the destination of the man 
to be a fountain of life to others.—The call of 
Christ at the feast of water-pouring: 1. His in¬ 
vitation. 2. His promise.—The measure of tho 
supply which Christ gives to the believer’s thirst: 
1. The believer himself Bhall drink. 2. Out of 
his belly shall flow streams of living water (he 
shall give drink to many).—As Christians are to 
be lights through the light of Christ, and shep¬ 
herds through the staff of Christ, so they are to 
be fountains of life through Christ, the fountain 
of salvation.— “Out of hit belly (body):” Even 
our bodily nature- is to be sanctified as a vessel 
of the Spirit (from mouth and hand, eye and 
footsteps, it snould trickle and stream with 
blessing).—The promise of the new life a promise 
of the Spirit.—“ The Holy Ghost was not yet 
L The declaration. 2. Its import for us.—How 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost was dependent 
on the exaltation of Christ: 1. The world must 
first be perfectly reconciled, before it can be 
sanctified. 2. Christ must first transcend sensu¬ 
ous limitation in time and space, before He can 
communicate Himself to all everywhere according 
to His essential life. 8. Christ must first be 
fully tho Lord of glory, before He can glorify 
Himself through the Spirit in all hearts.—In 


Him the world was offered up to Gojl; therefore 
through Him God could enter into the world.— 
All parts of His redemptive manifestation were 
completed; therefore the Spirit of the whole 
could come forth.—When the manifestation of 
the Father was completed, it was followed by tho 
manifestation of the Son. When the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Son was finished, it was followed by 
the manifestation of the Holy Ghost; while yet 
this itself was a glorifying of the Son, and of 
the Father through tho Son.—The glory of the 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost.—The different 
effects of the words of Christ.—The division 
over tho words of Christ.—The division be¬ 
tween the friends and enemies of Christ shades 
off among His adherents themselves (ver. 41), 
and among His enemies (ver. 44).—The hand of 
God overruling the hands of the enemies of 
Christ: 1. A hand of omnipotence (they can do 
nothing , so long os He restrains). 2. A hand of 
wisdom (they can do no harm, when He lets them 
loose). 3. A hand of faithfulness (they must 
serve His people, when Ho lets them prevail). 

4. A hand of triumph (they must destroy their 
own work, and judge themselves). 

Starke: What it is to thirst. To long after ' 
righteousness and salvation. Matt. v. 8; Rev. 
xxii. 17, etc.—Nova Bill. Tub.: We can most 
nobly keep our feast-days by coming to Jesus.— 
Majus : The wells of salvation are open to all men 
who are like dry ground.— Quesnel : In vain do we 
seek to satisfy our desires and quench our thirst 
among created things; we only thirst the more, 
with a thirst unquenchable, till we™ me to Christ. 
—According to the breadth and depth of the vessel 
of our faith will be our portion of the water.— 
“Rivers,” a type of overflow, Is. xlviii. 18; lxvi. 
12.~Majus : True faith is like a copious fountain; 
it cannot restrain itself from gushing forth in holy 
love.—H kdikger: Christianity spreads; it is fain 
to communicate itself by holy conversation, testi¬ 
monies of disapproval, patience, etc .— Cramer: 
The world will never be of one mind concerning 
Christ; and yet amid a multitude of divisions the 
true church and the true religion can easily be 
maintained.—He who loves and seeks the truth, 
finds it. But he who contemptuously asks, What 
is truth? falls into error.— Quesnel: We have 
not so much to fear from the evil will of men, as 
from our own.— Ibid.: Blessed is he who is in 
the hand of God, whom no fleshly arm of man can 
hurt.—It is the method of antichrist always to 
use force.—O siander: God upholds those who 
follow their calling in spite of all the rage and 
bluster of enemies, till they have finished their 
course. * 

Braune: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink.” Faith has three constitu¬ 
ents: Longing for the satisfaction of the most 
stringent wants; turning of the heart to the Sa¬ 
viour who helps; and reception of that which He 
offers, and which exactly meets the longing.— 
From Him, from His personality as. sanctified by 
faith, rivers of living water; active, vigorous 
quickenings in rich abundance overflow to others. 
The believer came with thirst , with the feeling of 
want; and he sends forth rivers. 

Gerlach: While John records the grand 
words of the yearning invitation and mighty 
promise, he feels how far they were from being 
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fulfilled to any disciple who came to the Lord at 
the time he spoke them ; and that the day of the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost was but the be¬ 
ginning of their true fulfilment. 

Heubner: Pfenninger: Every good thing in 
the world must be longed for, thirsted for; else 
it is not a good.— Benqel : Nothing but thirst, 
yet sincere thirst, is needed. To him who has a 
true thirst, nothing is of so great account as the 
satisfaction of it Without Christ everything is 
dry and barren: everything should drive and 
draw us to Him.—The believer is not only to re¬ 
ceive vital force for himself, but also to become 
a fountain of life for others.—The Spirit of God is 
a fulness, out of which we are to impart to others. 
—When Christians can give but little, they prove 
thereby that they themselves have not much of the 
Spirit.—What comes from the Spirit tastes, so to 
speak, like fresh spring-water, not flat like water 
which has grown stale in a vehseL—We lack in 


faith, therefore lack in the Spirit.—Discord com¬ 
monly arises wherever Jesus and the gospel attack 
men.—Thorough inquiry and thorough knowledge 
would have solved the doubt and discord. The 
authors of divisions and schisms are swelling 
smatterers, who have no true knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

Schleieritachbr : We see everywhere, that 
the Redeemer of the old, to which His people ever 
persist in adhering, points them at every upper- 
tunity to the new.—But what else was the fruit 
which the life of the Lord was to bring forth, 
than just this: that the fulness of the Godhead 
which dwelt in Him, should pass thence 1o the 
community of believers, the whole congregation 
of the Lord.— Besses: There is a doubleness in 
the nature of the church [and of every believer]: 
like Abraham, she is blessed and she is a biasing 
(Gen. xii. 2).—-She is both at once: a garden and 
a “fountain of gardens ” (Stong of SoLiv. 15,16]. 


IL 
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Chap. VIL 45-63. 

45 Then%ame the officers [Tho officers therefore came] to the chief priests and 
Pharisees; and they said unto them, Why have ye not brought [did ye not bring] 

46,47 him ? The officers answered, Never man spake [spoke] like this man. 1 Then 2 

48 answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived [led astray] ? Have any of' 

49 the rulers, or of the Pharisees believed on [in] him ? 8 But this people [this 
multitude, rabble] 4 who knoweth not the law 6 are cursed 4 

50 Nicodemus saith unto them (he that [formerly] 7 came to Jesus by night [omit 

51 by night],® being one of them,) Doth our law judge any [a] man before it hear 

52 him [unless it first hear from him], and know [learn] what he doeth ? They 
answered and said unto him, Art thou also of [from] Galilee? Search,and look 
[see]: for out of Galilee ariseth® no prophet. 

53 And every man went 10 unto his own Aoiise. u 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

> Vor. 40.—[Codi L. T., eta., Ovigen, -etc., Laehmamn, Tischendorf (in former edd X Weetcottand Uorfc. reed only? 

ifc£A. ovrwf ayBpmwos, never man spoke thus, omitting m o&tos 6 kvBp., like this man.. Tregelles and Alford retain the lart 
words, but in brackets. Tischendorf, in his eighth ed., adopts the reading of K.* in this form,: m oforoc AaAct 6 Mpm- 
trot. Omission is more easily accounted for (by homcsotel.) than insertion. Meyer and Lange retain the clause.—P. A] 

* Ver. 47.—[The offp of the teat. rec. after awsttptOtfcrav is sustained by R. T. Yulg., but omitted by K. B. Aif. TischenA 
—P. 8.1 

» Ver. 48.—[According to the more lively order of the Greek: HMh any of the riders believed in Him, or of the Phari¬ 
sees /— P. S.J • 

4 Ter. 49.—TOxAov, muUilude {PUbelhaitfe), is hero used evidently with great contempt, not oaly to designate the per¬ 
sons. bat to indicate their character.—P. 8.] 

4 Ibid.—[Some put a comma after iov, some a semicolon, the English V. has no stop. Dr. Lange, in his rendering of 
the text, adopts the semicolon, and construes thus: “ But only this rabble who know nothing of the law (believe in Him); 
cursed are they P Meyer also makes eiraparoi etai / an exclamation. The whole sentence is certainly a passionate oat- 
burst of the rabbinical rabies theologica, but no decree of excommunication (Kuinoel) which was inapplicable to the mass of 
the people.—P. S.] 

« Ibid.—Instead of intKa.T6.pa.Tot, Lochmann and Tischendorf, after [X.] B. T., Origen. etc-, read ewiparot. 

* Ver. 50.— [Tlporepov, according to B. L. T. and others^ Lachmann, Alford. But Tischendorf, ed. riiL, with Cod. yin.* 
tvrima manu) omits the clause 6 ihBim wwetbs npbe awbr irpArtpov, and reads simply: Aeyet Nucd&gpov vpbs av torn. 
Lachm., Alf., Mey. retain the clause with the exception of wkt6s ; comp. xix. 39.—P. S-] 

® Ibid.—Nujcrdv is only in minuscules [and in K.*J; supplied from ch. iii. 

® Ver. 52.—Codd. B. D. K. 8. [K* Vulg.l read eytiperat. So Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford]. The Coptic and Sahidie 
versions have even the future. Meyer: ‘‘An inverted attempt to correct a historical error.” Yet iyijryeprau [text, rec.] 
seems not sufficiently accredited. It makes no material difference in the sense of the passage; because the word “ search 
points to the past. 

10 Ver. 63.—The reading inopeuOrj is preferable to the reading ivoptvBrjaay in D. M. 8. 

u Ver. 53.—[This verse is usually connected with the following section, viiL 1-11,. and autyect to the same cxiti» 
doubts (see TestL and Q ram. Im ch. vui J ; hence I have italicised it.—P. 8>1 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 45. Then came tho officers, [o l v t tj- 
pfra/].—Tho inferenco is: As, in general, no 
one ventured to lay hands on Jesus, so, in par¬ 
ticular, the officers did not. 

To the chief priests and Pharisees. —The 
latter without the article. The two are here 
viewed in the Sanhedrin as a unit. 

Ver. 46. Like this man.—A well-founded 
addition, expressive of surprise and astonish¬ 
ment. Augustine: “ Cujus vita est fulgur, ejus 
eerba tomtrua.” 

Ver. 47. Are ye also deceived ?—Even ye 
officers of the supreme spiritual college? 

Ver. 48. In this view the continuation is cha¬ 
racteristic : Have any of the rulers, etc .—For 
them the authority and example of the rulers 
most be everything. We should not fail to no¬ 
tice that the testimony of tho officors makes not the 
slightest wholesome impression upon the rulers; 
or rather, it extremely disturbs and excites them. 

Or of the Pharisees. —As if they added this 
out of an evil conscience. Lost ye should not 
trust your governors alone, see how the wholo 
great orthodox, aristocratic Jewish party is 
against Him! How inaccurate they are in both 
points, is immediately afterwards proved‘by tho 
example of Nicodcmus. 

Ver. 49. But this multitude.—As heroes 
let tbomselves out boforo their valets, so the hie¬ 
rarchical rulers with their ecclesiastical ser¬ 
vants. The venerable fathers give themselves up 
to a fit of rage, and curse. They curse tho peo¬ 
ple intrusted to them; they curse tho devout 
among the people. But their curse is at the same 
time a threat of excommunication. This is, how¬ 
ever, a cunning means of intimidating tho officers, 
and of seducing them to exalt thomselves likewise 
in hierarchical haughtiness above tho people. 

Who kuoweth not the law. —What genu¬ 
ine hierarchs always think, judge, and in fact ex¬ 
pect of the people in all cases—a laic ignorance 
—that in special Cases they cast up against them 
as a reproach. These are here on the way to 
put Christ to death, as they pretend according 
to law, as a false prophet, while the people are 
on the way to acknowledge Christ as the Messiah. 

Are cursed.—Not a formula of excommuni¬ 
cation (Kuinoel), but an intimation that the ban 
is impending, which in ch. ix. 22 is hypotheti¬ 
cally decreed against the followers of Jesus. The 
threat is intentionally equivocal. The emphasis 
assists in this: The people who know nothing , t. <*., 
so far as they know nothing, of the law; or, what 
is the same, who acknowledge Jesus to be the 
Messiah. To put the people in general under the 
ban, could not enter the mind of the chief priests. 
“The hierarchical insolence and theological self- 
conceit here bears a genuine historical character 
(comp. Gforer, Dae Jahrhundert deeffetls, 1 Abthlg. 
p. 240). The Sanhedrists and the bigoted party 
of the Pharisees would pass for the supreme au¬ 
thority as to the truth. The common people 
were called even vermin; even 

among the nobler sentences in Pirke Aboth , 2, 5, 
it is said : ‘The illiterate man is not godly.’ ” 
Tho!nek. The Talmudists went so far in their 


folly as to assert that none but tho learned would 
rise from the dead. See Llickc II. p. 839. 

[The aristocratic contempt of the people is 
found everywhere in Church and State. The 
pride of priestcraft, kingcraft, and schooloraft is 
deeply seated in the human heart. The rabies 
thcologorum also reappears in all Christian 
churches and sects in times of heated controversy 
(«. y., the trinitarian, Christolcgical, and sacra- 
mentarian controversies in the fourth, fifth, six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries). Theological 
passions are the deepest and strongest, as reli¬ 
gious wars (think of the Thirty Years’ War) are 
the fiercest.—P. S.] 

Vers. 60, 51. Nicodemussaithunto thorn. 
—Tho ground seems more and more to sway un¬ 
der their feet. First the officers spoke in favor 
of Jesus. Now a colleague does so. It is noted 
that he had come to Jesus, though ho was a mem¬ 
ber of their Christ-hating body. His words are 
the first public utterance of his courage to tes¬ 
tify, though couched only in an impartial admo¬ 
nition from a judicial point of view. Yet they are 
not without an edge. The other members had cast 
up to the people their want of knowledge of the 
law; Nicodemus reminds their fanatical zeal, 
that it is conducting itself illegally in condemn¬ 
ing'the accused under passionate prejudice with- 
out.a hearing. This was contrary to the law, Ex. 
xxiii. 1 (against false accusation); Deut. i. 1G; 
xix. 15 (the insufficiency of a single witness). 
They have assured tho officers that no one of 
tho rulers or Pharisees believes in Jesus; he iuti- 
mate8 the possibility of this being untrue, at least 
as concerns himself.—Doth our law judge a 
man, unless, etc .—Docs the law do as ye do ? 
This is an ordinance of tho law : First hearing, 
then judgment. The law itself is here designated 
as tho authority which is to hear the cose; and 
probably with a purpose. Nicodcmus wishes to 
bring out the objective nature of a puro judgment. 

Vor. 62. Art thou also from Galilee?—A 
contemptuous designation of tho followers of 
Jesus; for most of them were from Galilee.* Tho 
angry humor of tho council is not calmed but 
only further inflamed. A striking picture of 
fanaticism. Calmness and gentleness, admoni¬ 
tion of truth and righteousness, admonition of 
the word of God itself,—all inflame it, because 
its zeal (being carnal) includes just the suppres¬ 
sion of the sense of truth, tho sense of justice, 
and reverenoe for the word of God, and is on the 
path of a wilful diabolical blindness and hardness. 
—From Galilee.—Mockery and threat com¬ 
bined : Wo should take thee for a countryman and 
follower of the Galilean, and not for our honorable 
colleague. “Galileo was despised for its remote¬ 
ness from the centre of Je wish culture—* Tho Ga¬ 
lilean is a blockhead,* says tho Talmud authority 
—and for its mixture of heathen population.” 

Search, and see: for ont of Galileo 
ariseth no prophet.—These words again are 
characteristic of the blind, rushing unconscion¬ 
able zeal, which despises everything divine and 
human [and does violence to history]. Not only 
Jonah, but Elijah of Thisbe also, and [perhaps] 
Hosea and Nahum were of Galilee. Tholuck: 

•[Julian the Apostate, in the fourth century, contemp¬ 
tuously c&Hed Christ “ tho Galiloan,” and the Christiana 
“GaliJoana,”—P. S.J 
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“ It is possible, however, that they followed a 
divergent tradition respecting the origin of the 
former two prophets.” [Comp. Winer, Herzog, 
Smith, etc . sub Elios and Jouas. j Heubner: “Ac¬ 
cording to the tradition Elijah and Elisha, Hosea 
and Amos wero Galileans; it is certain that 
Nahum and Jonah were. In Tiberias even a 
seminary was (afterwords) founded, in which 
were renowned Rabbins liko Ilakkadosh, etc. 
The Talmud also came from that quarter, so that 
tlie Jews now are ashamed of this proverb (seo 
Olearius : Jesus the true Messiah , p. 223).” 

This gross error, the modern skeptical criti¬ 
cism (since the time of Bretschneider) has ab¬ 
surdly endeavored to use as a mark of the spu¬ 
riousness of the fourth Gospel. How could the 
Sanhedrists, with their Scriptural learning, blun¬ 
der in such fashion ? But how often has this cri¬ 
ticism held the Gospels responsible for the vio¬ 
lent blindness of fanaticism, for the mistakes of 
Herod, for the stupidity of the devil himself. 
We must not fail to notice, besides this feature 
of unconscious or intentional falsification of his¬ 
tory in the mouth of the Sanhedrists, the other 
fact that they make an utterly irreligious point 
when they say: “Out of Galilee ariseth no pro¬ 
phet.” They deny, in the first place, the Gali¬ 
lean Israel, and in tho second place, the freedom 
of God; and in particular the promise in Isa. 
ix. 1, 2. To theso add the third reproach, that 
they lake not tho slightest pains to ascertain the 
real origin of Jesus. 

Ver. 63. And every man went, etc .—This 
is usually connected with tho first section of ch. 
viii. But it is a closing word, of great signifi¬ 
cance, intended to say that tho Sanhedrin, after 
an unsuccessful attempt against the life of Jesus, 
found themselves compelled to separate and go 
home, without having accomplished their pur¬ 
pose. For tho idea that tho words refer to the 
return of tho festal pilgrims, is unworthy of 
notice. Probably the Sanhedrists wero in full 
session, expecting that Jesus would be brought 
before them for their condemnation. If this was 
so, this breaking up of their session was tho 
more mortifying. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Tho two methods which the members of tho 
council adopted with their officers and with their 
colleague Nicodemus, a type of obdurate hierar¬ 
chical fanaticism in its fundamental features: (1) 
Perfect insensibility to tho voice of truth and 
the dictates of conscience, and a corresponding 
perfectly fixed prejudice. (2) Haughtiness, rising 
even to crazy contempt of the people and of an 
entire division of the country, joined with crafty 
fawning upon subordinates. (3) Abusive vulga¬ 
rity, arraying itself in the robe of sacerdotal 
and judicial dignity in execution of the judg¬ 
ment of God (cursing excommunioators). (4) 
Browbeating rejection and derision of impartial 
judgment, joined with impudent, intentional, or 
half-intentional perversion and falsification of 
historical fact. Bringing the voice of justice 
under suspicion of being a prejudiced partisan 
voice inflamed by partisan hatred. (6) Per¬ 
petual frustrations alternating with orders of 
arrogance. 


2. Even in a circle so degenerate as this tho 
Lord has His witnesses. The officers shame 
their superiors. The minority of one or two 
voices (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea) out¬ 
weighs the large majority of fanatical prejudice, 
and yet a while delays the judgment of God over 
tho high council. 

8. Nicodemus . The voice of impartiality and 
justioe in defence, of Christ,* a prelude of the 
act and confession of faith. 

4. As the Sanhedrin appeals to the Pharisean 
party as an authority, so the officers refer to their 
experience, and Nicodemus appeals to the law. 

5. “ Never man spake like this man the testi¬ 
mony of the bailiffs to the superhuman power 
of the word of Jesus. The victory of His word 
over the official order of His enemies.* 

6. After victoriously withstanding the Jewish 
taunt, that the Christians were Galileans, and 
Christ was a Nazarene, Christianity afterwards 
again triumphs over the heathen taunt (of Cel- 
sus), that it was a vulgar religion. 

7. The falsification of fact by the chief priests, 
continued in Matt, xxviii. 13. The Talmudic 
imitation of this example. Similar frauds of 
tho mediaeval hierarchy [ e . g. the Pseudo-Isido- 
rian Decretals]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

An hour of helplessness, as an hour of visita¬ 
tion: 1. In itself considered: (a) The helpless¬ 
ness. Unmanageable officers. Opposing col¬ 
leagues. Impotent adjournment. ( b ) The call 
to repentance in this situation. The officers: 
“Never man spake,” etc. Even ye yourselves and 
the Pharisees speak not like Him. His word is 
mightier than your order over us. Nicodemus: 
Ye condemn the people as not knowing the law, 
and ye yourselves despise tho precepts of the 
law. (c) The impenitency in the helplessness: 
in the utterance to the officers, in the utter¬ 
ance to Nicodemus. By these their helpless¬ 
ness becomes a deeper inquisition and advising 
with hell. 2. As a historical type. Similar oc¬ 
currences in the history of Christian martyrdom, 
and in the persecution of tho Reformation.—The 
portrait of fanaticism. Contemptuous and fawn¬ 
ing towards men. Hypocritical and cursing. 
Casting suspicion and lying. Threatening and 
taking cowardly refuge. Helpless and obsti¬ 
nate to the last.—Carnal zeal degenerates. It 
sinks gradually from intentional ignoring and 
falsification into actual ignorance. It condemns 
itself with every word: “Are ye also deceived?” 
etc. —They went home to their houses, but Christ 
went to the Mount of Olives. They went, to re¬ 
cover themselves in the selfish comfort of their 
estates; He prepared Himself for self-sacrifice. 
—Witnesses of the truth in tho camp of Christ’s 
enemies. — The testimony of the officers con¬ 
cerning the words of Christ: 1. As their own 


• [Involuntary witnesses of the innocence or even divinity 
of Christ, and the truth of the Gospel: Pontins Pilate and his 
wifo, the centurion under the cross. Judas the traitor. Tad* 
tus (in his account of the Neronlon persecution), Celsue, 
Lncian, Porphyry, J. J. Rousseau, Napoleon, Strauss, Renan, 
etc. A collection of such testimonies to the character of 
Christ fTom tho month or pen of enemies or skeptics see in 
the Appendix to my book on the Person of CkrisL Boston 
and New York, 1865.—P. 8.] 
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excuse. 2. As &n accusation Qgainst their supe¬ 
riors. 3. As a glorification of the superhuman 
innooence of Jesus.—According to the divine 
appointment, spiritual and temporal despots in 
the end fail of instruments.—The passive resist¬ 
ance of the officers.—The double measure of the 
Jewish rulers: 1. To the sound popular judg¬ 
ment of the officers they oppose the authority 
of their party faith. 2. To the sound regard of 
Nicodemus for authority, appealing to law, they 
oppose the grossest popular judgment.—“ Have 
any of the Pharisees believed on Him?’* A de¬ 
spotic ecclesiastical government supports itself 
upon a despotic party.—“ Out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet.” Falsifications of sacred history: 
(a) The Talmud. (6) The mediaeval tradition 
(Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, etc.). 

Nicodemus: the silent, sure advances of a 
true disciple of Jesus: 1. A timid but honest 
inquirer after truth {oh. iii.). 2. A calm but 
decided advocate of justice (oh. vii.). 8. A 
heroio confessor of the Lord, bringing his 
grateful offerings {ch. xix.).—How Nicodemus 
meets their boastful bluster with the words of 
calmness and justice: (1) The boast, that no 
ruler believes in Jesus. (2) The boast, that 
they were zealous for the law.—Carnal zeal runs 
deeper and deeper into blindness and obduracy: 
1. To shameless reviling of the justice it profes¬ 
ses to administer. (2) To shameless denial of 
the truth and history, for which it imagines it¬ 
self contending.—“ And every man went unto 
his own house.” Most of them went from a 
wandering assembly to a wandering house and 
a wandering heart, not to commune with the 
Lord upon their beds.—How differently they 
went home: 1. The enemies. 2. Nicodemus.— 
They went home, but Christ went unto the Mount 
of Olives. 

Starke: Canstein: So the wise God deals 
with His enemies in the dispensation of grace: 
He often makes friends among their own people, 
children, households and servants; and therein 
the masters may see and should see the finger of 
God. —Zbisius: No man, however great he may 
bo in the world, is to be obeyed contrary to the 
word of God and a good conscience. —Qubsnel : 
Those who issue uigust commands from the ne¬ 
cessity and demand of their office, without know¬ 
ing the unrighteousness which pervades them, 
are not so far from the kingdom of God as those 
who issue the same from envy, hatred, or other 
wicked affections. —Zbisius: Unlettered, honest 
simplicity is much better fitted to know the truth 
of God, than the swelling, conceited wisdom of 
the schools. —Hbdinger: O wonderful power of 
a word, which can stop deluded hearts in the 
current of their wickedness, and convert them. 
Acts ix. 5, 6.—Even the means which aro in¬ 
tended for an utterly base end, God can turn to 
the wholesome use of souls.— Bibl. Wirt.: How 
strangely God works with His enemies; how He 
makes their schemes miscarry, and confuses the 
game so curiously that often those who are com¬ 
missioned to do evil, are compelled to do well to 
a good man. Num. xxiii. 11; Prov. xvi. 7.— 
Masters ought to set their servants a good ex¬ 
ample for imitation, but they are often so un¬ 
godly that they rather lead them astray than 
aright. O what will become of them 1—Majus : 


True conversion and oonfession of the truth the 
world calls delusion. Matt, xxvii. 63; 2 Qor*. 
vi. 8.— Qubsnel : The world is so corrupt that 
it even hates those who will not join with it in 
persecuting the good.— Hbdinger: Diabolical 
pride! Fear of men is less than nothing in 
matters of faith. Poor souls, which have no 
other rule of faith than the decrees of blind 
bishops, etc. The worst is when the state policy 
prescribes rules of f&ith.—Shame on the teachers 
of the law that they have left the people in such 
ignorance.— Lamps : It is a very small thing to 
bo cursed by men who are themselves under the 
curse, when God blesses.— Majus : One man may 
set himself against a whole wioked assembly if 
only he is equipped with the whole word and 
Spirit of God.— Zbisius : God still always has 
His own even among apostate masses. 

Brauns: Have any of the rulers believed on 
Himf In the haughty exaltation of their own 
persons there lies a frightful contempt of others. 
—This is Pharisaism, which holds the external 
knowledge of the letter and the law of the 
Scripture, or theology, above religion.— Art thou 
aUo of Galilee f As a disgrace they add the 
falsehood: Search, and look, etc. —The fiendish 
joy that no ruler or Pharisee had believed in 
Jesus, here comes to nought. 

Heubner: The humblest servants shame their 
masters. Those who are sent to take Jesus are 
themselves taken. The rulers oould here see 
the finger of God. The Lord reigned in the 
midst of His enemies. To be deceived here 
means, to give honor to the truth. So living, 
simple Christians are always considered de¬ 
ceived.—The judgment of men is set up as the 
rule of faith: Courts, colleges aro to decide 
concerning the truth. But the truth has not 
always been laid down by them, as we have seen 
in the councils.—The first trace of the gentlo 
and timid announcement of adhesion to Jesus. 
Nicodemus merely insists on fair dealing with 
Jesus: It is unjust to begin the Processus ab ex - 
secutione .—The opponents of revelation act sub¬ 
stantially like these Pharisees. They begin 
with this: There is no revelation, and can be 
none; whereas they ought to suppose and inves¬ 
tigate at least the possibility of a true revela¬ 
tion.—No tribunals have proceeded more un¬ 
righteously than spiritual tribunals. 

Gossner: They freely confess against their 
masters, in whose pay they were and whose song 
therefore {according to the way of the world) 
they shoula have sung—it was not the sound 
which so struck the people, as if He spoke ve¬ 
hemently, thundered and lightened; but a divine 
authority always lay in His gentle address. His 
word, in fact His very presence, struck as light¬ 
ning to the heart. In this no man could speak 
like Him. 

Schleiermacher (the officers): This is the 
first beginning. The ground must first be laid 
in the soul in a holy awe before the doctrine and 
the person of the Lord. 

[The preaching of the gospel sometimes re¬ 
strains the violence of the hand when it works no 
change in the heart.—When Christ appeared, tho 
great ones of the world not only refused to be¬ 
lieve in Him, but boasted of their unbelief as an 
argument of their wisdom.—Great in honor and 
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vise in understanding, are a sweet couple, but 
seldom seen together.—There is no wisdom, nor 
understanding, nor counsel against the Lord. 
(From Burkitt.) —Nicodemus an example of the 
slow but sure work of grace, from the timid seek¬ 
ing of the Lord by night to this manly confession. 
—Different ways to the same Christ, short and 


long, direct and circuitous.—Even in high places 
Christ may have friends of whom we know no¬ 
thing.—Majorities in counsel may be wrong as 
well as minorities.—One man with God on his 
side is stronger than any majority.—One little 
word spoken in season may avert a persecution. 
—P. S.] 


ell 

CHRIST, THS LIGHT OT THE WORLD, THS REAL FULFILMENT OF THE JRWI8Q TORCH-LIGHT FESTIVITIES, 
AS AGAINST THE PRETENDED SEERS, THE FALSE LIGHTS, IN ISRAEL. THB ADULTERESS, AND 
CHRI8T’S SENTENCE. HIS IDEAL APPEARANCE AT THE COURT OF THE JEWS, AND THE TWO WIT¬ 
NESSES. THE JUDGES SHALL COME INTO JUDGMENT. A TWOFOLD LIFTING UP OF CHRIST AT HAND. 
APPEARANCES OF YIELDING ; OR, A GREAT VACILLATION TOWARDS FAITH. 

Chap. (VII. 53) VIII. 1-30. 

Chap. VII. 63. And every man went unto his own house . [;] 

Chap. VlII. 1, 2 [2?afj l Jesus went unto the mount of Olives: And early in the morn¬ 
ing lie came again into me temple , and all the people* came unto him; and he sat down 

3 and taught them} And the Scribes and [the] Pharisees brought unto him a woman 

4 taken in adultery [or in sin], 4 and when they had set her in the midst, They say unto him 
[ The priests say unto him, tempting him that they might have to accuse him ], 5 Master, 

6 this woman was taken 8 in adultery, in the very act Now Moses in the law commanded 

6 us f that such should be stoned: but what [what then] sayest thout This they said , 
tempting him, that they might have to accuse him? But Jesus stooped down, a nd with 
his finger , wrote on the ground , as though he heard them not [omit as though he 

7 heard them not]? So [But] when they continued asking him, he lifted up hunself, 
and said unto them, He that is without sin among you, let him first cast [be the 

8 first to cast] a stone at her . And again he stooped down, and wrote [tu/tA his 

9 finger ]• on the ground . And they which heard it being convicted by their own con¬ 
science [And when they heard this, they], went out one by one, beginning at [with] 
the eldest [or, elders, and r cDv KpsaPorlpuiv], even unto the last: 10 and Jesus was left 

10 alone, ana the woman standing in the midst . When Jesus had lifted up himself, 
and saw none but the woman [omit and saw none but the woman], 11 he said •unto 
her, Woman? where are those thine accusers t [where are theyff* hath no man con- 

11 demned theet [Did no one condemn thee t] She said, No man [no one]. Lord . 
And Jesus [Ae] said unto her , Neither do 1 condemn thee: go, and [henceforth] 11 
sin no more . 

*♦* 4c * * * * 4 c# 4c 

12 Then spake Jesus [Jesus therefore spoke] again unto them [sec chap. vii. 37 sqq.], 
saying, I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in [the] 16 

13 darkness, but shall have the light of life. The Pharisees therefore said unto him, 

14 Thou bearest record [witness] of thyself; thy record [witness] is not true. Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Though I bear record [witness] of myself, yet [omit 
yet] my record [witness] is true: for I know whence I came, and whither I go: but 

15 ye cannot tell [know not] whence I come, and [or] 16 whither I go. Ye judge after 

16 the flesh, I judge no man. And yet if I judge [But even if I myEelf judge], my 

17 judgment is true : 17 for I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me. It is 
also [Moreover, it is] written in your law, that the testimony of two men is true. 

18 I am one that bear [he who beareth] witness of myself; and the Father that sent 
me, beareth witness of me. Then said they [They said therefore] unto him, Where 

19 is thy Father ? Jesus answered, Ye neither know [neither] me, nor my Father: 
if ye had known me, ye should have known [would know] my Father also. 
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20 These words spake Jesus [he] 18 in the treasury, as he taught [while teaching] in 
the temple: and no man [no one] laid hands on him, for his hour was [had] not 
yet come. 

21 Then said Jesus again [Again therefore he said] unto them, I go my way [I go 
away], and ye shall [will] seek me [in vain], and shall [will] die in your sins [sin]: 

22 whither I go, ye cannot come. Then [Therefore] said the Jews, Will he kill him- 

23 self? because he saith, Whither I go, ye cannot come. And he said to them, Yo 
are from beneath; I am from above; ye are of this world; I am not of this world. 

24 I said therefore unto you, that ye shall [will] die in your sins: for if ye believe not 

25 that 1 am he, ye shall [will] die in your sins. Then [Therefore] said they unto 
him, Who art thou? And JeSUs saith unto them, Even the same that I said unto 
you from the beginning [For the beginning; or, To begin with (2 am) that which 

26 I even say to you]. 1 * I have many thing3 to say, and to judge of you [before I fully 
express myself concerning myself] : but he that sent me, is true; and I speak 20 to the 

27 world those things which I have heard of him [what I heard from him]. They 

28 understood not that he spake [spoke] to them of the Father. Then [Therefore] 
said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall [will] 
ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself, but as my 21 Father 

29 hath taught me, I speak these things. And he that sent me is with me: the 
Father [he] 22 hath not left me alone; for I do always those [the] things that 
please him. 

SO As he spake [spoke] these words, many believed on [in] him. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

[The whole section concerning the adulteress, from chap. vii. 53 to wILL 11, Is omitted as spnrions, or brackettod as doubt¬ 
ful by the critical editors of the Gr. Tost. Hence I have italicized the E. V. to distinguish it from the uudisputod text. 
(The same course should be pursued with Mark xvi. 9 ff.) Without anticipating the very full and Judicious discussion of 
the genuineness by Dr. Lange in the Exeq. and Ckit. below, 1 shall only state the chief authorities for both opinions, and 
the conclusion to which I hare attained: 

1. The section is defended as genuine by Augustine (who comments on it in Tract, xxxill., and suggests, in another place. 
Dr conj. adults, II. 7, that it was thrown out of the text by enemies or weak believers from fear that it might oncoumge their 
wives to infidelity). Mill, Whitby, Fabricius, Lampe, Maldonatns, Corn, a Lapide, Bengei, Michaelis, Storr, Kuiuool, Hug 
(R. C.), Sclioiz, Klee, Maier (R. C.), Horne, Owen, Webster and Wilkinson, Wioseler, Ebrard, Stier, Lunge. 

2. It is rejected as an interpolation (though not ou that account as untrue) by Erasmus, Calvin (?), lleza, Grotius, Wet- 
stein, Seraler, Paulus, Knapp, LUcke, Tholuck, Olshauson, Bloek, Do Wette. Baur, Reuas, Luthardt, Meyor, Ewalil, Ueogsten- 
berg (who regards it as an apocryphal fiction of some strongly anti-Jewish Christian of the second century), Godot, 
Wordsworth (/), Scrivener. So also Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregolles, Alford, Woscott and Ilort. 

The prevailing critical evidence, though mostly negative (especially from the Eastern Church), is against the passage, the 
moral evidence for it; in other words, it seem9 to be no original part of John's written Gospel, but the record d( an actual 
event, which probably happened about the time Indicated by its position in the 8th chapter. The story could not have boen in¬ 
vented, the less so as it runs contrary to the asoetic and legalistic tendency of the ancient church which could not appreciate it. 

It is eminently Christ-like and full of comfort to penitent outcasts. It breathes the Saviour's spirit of holy mercy which con¬ 
demns the sin and saves the sinner. It is a parallel to the parable of the prodigal, the story of Mary Magdalene and that of tho 
Samaritan woman, and agrees with many express declarations of Christ that Ho came not to condemn, bat to save tho Ibst 
(John iii. 17; xii. 47; Luke ix. 66; xix. 10; comp. John ▼. 14; Luke vii. 37 ft.). His refusal to act as Judge in the case, has 
a parallel in a similar case related by Luke xii. 13-15. The conduct of tho Scribes and Pharisees in trying Jesus with en¬ 
snaring questions Is characteristic and sustained by many examples of tho synoptical Gospels. Calvin, who is disposed to 
reject it, admits that it 44 contains nothing contrary to the apostolic spirit.” Meyer (p. 321), while disowning its Johannoan 
origin, says: 44 It entirely agrees with the tone of the Synoptical Gospels, and betrays not the least indication of a dogmatio 
or ecclesiastical reason whicn might account for its later invention.” It is moreover so manifestly original, and has so many 
positive witnesses in its favor, especially in the Western church, that it may bo regarded as a genuine relic of tho primitivo 
evangelical tradition which was handed down in various recensions, but treatod with great caution from fear of abuse in a 
licentious age, until in the second, certainly in the third, century it found its way into many copies of tho Gospel of John. 
(Comp. Meyer.) Some older critics supposed that it is the same story as that which Papiaa (perhaps from the month of 
John) related of 44 a woman takon in many sin* ” (cel iroAAafc ifiapriaxs, not one apa/ma, as in our case), and which was 
contained in 44 the Gospel of the Hebrews ” (Euseb. H. X, III. 89); but this Judaizing Gospel would hardly have given cur¬ 
rency to a story so strongly anti-Jewish. Alford suggests that John himself mar have, in this solitary case, incorporated a 
portion of the current oral tradition into his narrative; Wordsworth and others, that Jobn*delivered tho story orally , and that 
another hand wrote it first on the margin from which it afterwards passed into the text. But these are mere conjectures. 

The number of readings is nnusualiy large. There are two main recensions, that of the received text (from which the E. 
V. is made), that of Cod. D. (Ood. Bczm) which is somewhat abridged; both ore given with tho lectiones variants* by Tlscben- 
dorf, ed. VIIL, I. pp. 830-830, and Tregolles, p. 417. To these may be added a third and more lengthy recension of other 
MSS. differing from those on which tho received text is founded (teeGriesbach and Wordsworth, p. 309). 

For the critical details, the reader is referred to Dr. Lange's discussion below, LUcke's Cbm-, Vol. II., pp. 843-279; Meyer, 
320-323; TregelJcs on the Text of the Gr. Test., pp. 236-243; Tischendorf (ed. VIII.), Bloomfield's Rectnsio Synoptica. Al- 
brd (ed. VI.X and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 

i Ver. 1.—[A*, unquestioned in the original, does not appear In the English Version.] 

* Ver. 2.—Codd. G. 8. U„ o\\o* • not decisive against Aao*. 

* Ibid.—[Cod. D. omits the words of the text. rec. /cal KaOicas iSiSacKtv avrovs. Not decisive.] 

4 Ver. 3.—Cod. D.: ini a/tapriq yvyaltta viA. [instead of Euphony. 

• Ver. 4.—[The Insertion is from Cod; D.: Xiyovaiv aim* €*ircipdsorr*s avrbv oi UptU, Iva !x wriv leanjvopeiav avroD. 
The text. rec. omits these words here, but has them in ver. 6. Cod. M. has them at tho close of ver. 11.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 6.—[Different readings and spellings: KarsiArtyBri (aor. I., with augmentum for KaTtXr&fh), as elAirfa stands instead 
of the nnusual AlA^a, see Winer, p. 69), /careA/p^ft?, /carclAiprrat, clAjjsrat, KamAijufsiyrjv, KaTaArrf>6eicrav. —1\ S.J 

7 Ver. 6.—[This clauso must be omitted here, if it is inserted with Cod. D. in ver. 4.—P. S.] 

• Ibid.—In E, G. K., nif wpo<nr otovuevo? is added. In others, sal irptxnr. Both exegctical. 

• Ver. 8.—[The rec. omits here t<£ oo/miAtp, which Cod. D, supplies. Cod. U. and others havo tho strange addition; irfcs 
(jcdorov avTwr Tit atiaprias—P. S.J 
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Ver. 9.—E. 0. II., etc., omit iwf rQiv ia^arwy ; D. and others: ixrrt rravras i£e\9clv. [Alford in his version adopts the 
reading of Cod. D.: ** But each of the Jews went out, beginning with the elders, so that all watt ouL”— P. S.J 
it Ver. 10.—K<u to yvvautfc (and seeing none but the woman), is wanting in D. M. S. 
w Ibid.—H yvvij wanting in D. E. F ^ etc, 

u Ver. 10.—f IIou tier tv; So Cod. D., etc. The text rec. inserts c««cy<H ot Karrjyopot aov. —P. S.] 

M Ver. 11.—[The text rec. reads *«u, but Cod. D. airo row vvv which is more forcible.—P. 8.] 
l* Ver. 12.—Instead of weptwanjon, Lachmann and Tischendorf, after Codd. B. C. K. T. have weptwarhag. 
i* Ver. 14.—Codd. D. K. T. and many others read The koX probably comes from the preceding sentence, [Codd. 
SilL, sot.] 
w Ver. 1 

MVor.J _ 

>• Ver. 25.—£0n this difficult passage and its many interpretations, see the Exec. Awn Crit. Alford renders ryv apxw 
on xai AoAm vpi v: In very deed (or essentially ), that which I also speak (discourse) unto you. Noyes: In the fret place, 1 
am just that which 1 speak to you. Am. B. U. (Conant): That which I also say to you from the beginning. Lange: Furs. 
JErste das , was ich auch euch sage ( sagen mag).— P. 8.] 

® Ver. 26.—B. D. K., Lachmann, Tischendorf: AaA», instead of \4y*. [Cod. 8in n AaAi.] 

® Ver. 28.— Mot/, an interpolation, according to many authorities [Cod. Sin. among theml. 

a Ver. 29.—According to B. D. L., etc., b wargp should be dropped. [Cod. Sin. has it, but instead of is* r* epov iariv ova 
a4>Tjx4 p* povov, reads ova p* povov per* ipov iariv.] 


x. 16.—B. D. L. t etc.. oAifSwJ. So Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford. Cod. Sin. supports here the text rec., aAijOff.] 
ir. 20.—The b ’lifoovs interpolated after eAdAtjoev. 


A. CHAPTER VIII. 1-11. 

[CHRIST AND THE ADULTERE3S, AND THEIR ACCUSERS.] 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

DISCUSSION OF THl GENUINENESS OF TIII8 SEC¬ 
TION. —The difficulty of handling the question of 
the genuineness of this section, we have already 
indicated in the Introduction [p. 81]; and we 
have there indicated also the present state of the 
question. Four points are to be considered: 1. 
The authorities. 2. The condition of the text. 8. 
The historical connection of the occurrence. 4. 
The connection of the seotion with what precedes 
and what follows. 

1. “Griesbach and Schultz give a list of more 
than a hundred manuscripts iu which the peri- 
cope appears.* Among them are D. G. H. K. M. 
U.f Jerome, in his day, asserts that the peri- 
cope appears in many Greek manuscripts, J and 
some scholia appeal to apxaia avnypafa,” etc. 
Liicke. On the contrary, “the majuscules B. C. 
L. T. do not contain the passage;J neither do 
the older manuscripts of the Peshito, nor the 
Nestorian manuscripts; and it is certain that it 
was not translated into Syriao till the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Of the manuscripts of the Philoxeniau 
version, in which it ocours, some have it only on 
the margin, and others have it in the text with 
the note that it is not everywhere found. So in 
most manuscripts of the Coptic version, and in 
the Arabic version which was based upon the 
Coptic, wo seek it in vain. Of the manuscripts 
of the Armenian version, some have it not, others 
have it at the end of the Gospel. In the Sahidic 
and Gotliio versions it is also wanting. Among 
the fathers, the Greek expositors Origen, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Nonnus, Theophy- 
lact, entirely omit the perioope, and seem to 
know nothing of it. So the Catenm, both pub¬ 
lished and unpublished. Euthymius -expounds 
it, as a npoa^Krj which is not without use.|| The 

• [Wordsworth (p. 309) says that it is found in more than 
300 cursive MSS.—P. 8.] 

f [Also E. F. S., but in E. the passage is marked with 
asterisks in the margin, in 8. with obeli. Ten cursive copies 
put it at the end of John, some insert it at the end of Luke 
xxi.—P. 8.] 

X [“/n multis et Orsecit et Latinis codidbus ; Adv. Ptlag., II. 
17. It should also be added that most of the copies of the 
Itala and Vulgata contain the section.—P. 8.] 

9 [To which must be added Cod. Bin. Tischendorf (I., p. 
826) enumerates the following uncial MSS. as witnesses 
against the section: M. A. B. C. L. T. X. A.; but A. and C. are 
here defective, and L. and A. have an empty space, though 
not sufficient for the whole passage.-P. 8 J 

| [Euthymius remarks that the pericope from vii. 63 to viU. 


current mention and use of the pericope in the 
Latin church begins with Ambrose and Augus¬ 
tine.” Ibid. “ Furthermore, several manuscripts 
in Griesbach contain the passage, but add either 
the sign of rejeotion nor of interpolation. Others 
put the passage at the end of the Gospel; others 
again, after chap. vii. 86, or viii. 12; still others 
place it after Luke xxi. It not rarely appears 
in the manuscripts’mutilated.” Ibid. 

This position of the authorities presents a great 
critical problem, which at best makes the section 
in its present place suspioious; especially when 
we oonsider that Origen has not the passage, that 
Tertullian and Cyprian, when they write on sub¬ 
jects which would bring it in, do not mention it, 
and that the older manuscripts of the Peshito are 
without it. 

2. The condition of the text. This is the sorest 
side of the passage. Reading disputes reading. 
Compare Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf.* 
“We have three very different texts,—an un¬ 
heard-of case in the Gospel of John. Besides 
the received text, Griesbach gives two others: 
first the text of Cod. D., secondly one compiled 
from other manuscripts.” Lticke. This diversity 
seems unaccountable, unless a traditional apos¬ 
tolic relio (oral or in Hebrew, or preserved in 
substance with free variations) was scattered 
through different copies before it resulted in this 
passage. 

[To this unusual number of variations must be 
added the entire diversity from the narrative 
stylo of John, which Meyer and Alford regard as 
the most weighty argument against the passage. 
Here belong the terms fiodpov, xdf 6 Aadf, oL 
ypapparel^ kclX ol <f>ap., impheiv, avapdprrproQ, 
KaraXetTreadai, Karattpivecv, which are not other¬ 
wise used by John, the absence of his usual obv 
which occurs but once in this passage, while 6i 
is here found eleven times. Hengstenberg misses 
also the “mystic twilight” which is characteris¬ 
tic of John’s style. Upon the whole, the style 
is more like that of the Synoptists. Tischen¬ 
dorf fed. VIII. p. 829) says categorically: “Zo- 
cum as adultera non ab Johanns scriptum esse csr~ 
tissimum est —P. S.] 

8. The historical connection of this with other 
occurrences in the Gospel. 

A. In this respect many doubts have been raised, 
which must, of course, be carefully weighed. 


12 waph roU d<p<pe<Tiv amypd<froif 4 ovg tvprjrai, ^ w/k’Aurrsu. 
Ai5 4>aivovrai wapiyypairra tcai npooS^mf. — P. 8.J 
* [Also Tregelles, Alford and Wordsworth. Qodet (II., 199) 
says: Un vari text aposlolique «’ a jamais CU exposi d des al¬ 
terations si considerable .— P. S.J 
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(a) That chap. vii. 53 refers to Sanhedrists 
returning to their houses, not to festal pilgrims 
returning to their homes, is obvious. This, how¬ 
ever, yields a very suitable connection. They 
had expected Christ to be brought before their 
bar, and now were compelled—to go home dis- 
appointed and divided. 

(b) The statement in chap. viii. 1, that Jesus 
went unto the mount of Olives. It is thought 
that this method of securing Himself against the 
snares of His enemies was not employed by Je¬ 
sus till the time of the last passover. Yet the 
fact that this was necessary is here evident 
enough; for the Sanhedrin was seeking to arrest 
Him. Liicke’s reasoning (p. 255) overlooks this 
point. 

(e) Chap. viii. 2: “ All the people came unto 
Him.” Even if the great day of the feast, on 
which Jesus made His last appearance, was the 
eighth, there would be nothing to prevent all the 
people who did not immediately leave Jerusalem, 
from assembling the next day in the temple. 

(d) The Scribes, ypapparel f, who do not else¬ 
where appear in John, are strange here.* Their 
appearance here, however, is in keeping with the 
immediately succeeding fact that a question of 
the law comes up; the strangeness of it is not de¬ 
cisive. Other differences of expression are less 
important (see Lucke, p. 257). 

(e) It seems not clear whether the SoribeB ap¬ 
pear as witnesses, or as accusers, or as judges. 
Plainly as accusers, or as judges who would refer 
their decision, in irony, to the tribunal of Jesus; 
not as sealots, according to Wetstein. 

(/) There is no mention of the adulterer (Lev. 
xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22,24). This signifies noth¬ 
ing at all 

(y) According to the Rabbins the legal punish¬ 
ment of adultery was strangulation (Lucke, p. 
259). On this point Michaelis has justly denied 
the authority of the Talmud, and has asserted, 
on a comparison of Ex. xxxi. 14; xxxv. 2 with 
Nu. xv. 32-85, that the formula put to death, 
generally means stoned. Besides, strangulation 
is frequently used first only as an alleviation of 
the prescribed penalty, as in the burning in the 
middle ages. 

(A) But what temptation was there in the ques¬ 
tion? Chiefly the fact that Jesus had not yet 
officially declared Himself Messiah, while He 
nevertheless was largely acknowledged as such 
among the people, and seemed Himself to give 
occasion for such recognition. The procedure 
with the adulteress was, therefore, in its very 
form, a temptation to Him to declare Himself 
concerning His authority (with reference to 
Moses). Then in the matter of the case lay a 
further temptation, to wit, in the conflict be¬ 
tween the so-called commandment of the law on 
the one hand, and the prevailing milder practice 
and the known gentleness of Christ on the other. 
To this question, however, we must return. 

B. But now the apparently strange features 
are offset by a number, which speak for the 
genuineness of the narrative. 

(a) The feast of tabernacles was pre-eminently 
a joyous popular feast of the Jews; it was cele- 

•[John names the Pharisees twenty times,—four times in 
connection with the chief prieslt , but nevor with the Scriba 
aa hero.—P. S.J 


brated in the good time of the year; such a sin 
as the one here narrated, might easily occur. 

(5) The writing of Jesus on the ground is so 
peculiar a feature, that it would hardly have been 
fabricated. 

( c) The same may be said of His challenge; 
“He that is without sin among you,” etc., and of 
His closing word to the woman. 

[(d) the peculiarity of the whole incident, a9 
presenting to the Lord a case of actual sin on its 
direct merits, is in its favor. Such an incident 
might be said to meet a want, or at least to fill a 
place of its own, in the gospel history. And if 
such an incident occurred at all, John would be 
the Evangelist most likely to notice and record 
it; since he is the one to record the somewhat 
kindred issue raised by the disciples over the 
man born blind, chap. ix. With so many casc9 
of actual human misery, and of general sinful¬ 
ness, brought before the Lord for His treatment, 
“whether in pretence or in truth,” and with 
various hypothetical cases of conscience put to 
Him, it would seem suitable that we should have 
one case of actual and flagrant crime.—E. D. Y.] 

Nothing, therefore, can be adduced against 
the details of the story or its connection with 
other facts of tho Gospels; it is even a question, 
whether there are not special data in its favor. 

4. As to the connection of the section with the 
preceding and following portions of the Gospel; 
It is clear that the story of the adulteress in this 
place not only introduces no disturbance, but 
even serves to elucidate the discourse of Christ 
in chap. viii. 12 sqq. The woman had walkod 
in darkness; her judges had admitted that they 
found themselves in darkness in regard to tho 
disposal of this case; but for the very purpose 
of making an assault of the power of darkness 
upon the Lord with their captious question. 
This connection does not exclude a further re¬ 
ference to the temple-lights and the torch-light 
festivities in the celebration of the feast of taber¬ 
nacles. 

One of the principal questions is the question 
of internal criticism: Is it conceivable that the 
Jewish rulers would so early make a captious 
attack upon the Lord by an ironical concession 
of His Messiahship ? We must here, in the first 
place, remember that the enemies of Jesus at the 
last passover made a whole round, a very storm, 
of such assaults upon Jesu9 (Leben Jesu, II. 3, 
p. 1218). The situation there was this: They 
first endeavored, by their authority, to confound 
Him before the people in the temple-enclosure 
with the question, by what power He, thus ap¬ 
peared ; but He baffled them with counter-ques¬ 
tions. Ho maintained His position before the 
people, and seemed unimpeachable; while they 
were impotent. Then they hod recourse to craft; 
they ironically assumed that He was the Mes¬ 
siah, in order to catch Him in entangling ques¬ 
tions. It is now asked, Is it conceivable, that 
they had already attempted this trick before? 
In the Synoptical Gospels there could be no men¬ 
tion of this, because they relate only the last at¬ 
tendance of Jesus at a feast. But in John we 
should expect earlier attacks of the same sort to 
be mentioned, if any had occurred. A decisive 
preliminary question, however, is this; How 
came the J ewish rulers to their diabolical irony 
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and the ensnaring questions which proceeded from 
it? The history answers: by the sense of im¬ 
potence which came with the perception that with 
force and authority they accomplished nothing. 

This condition already existed here at the feast 
of tabernacles, when even the officers who had 
been sent to take Jesus, returned paralyzed by 
His word and unsuccessful, and when a division 
began to appear even in the Sanhedrin itself. 
The impotent embarrassment of force was there, 
and with it the devilish counsel of craft. 

Accordingly this maneuvre was thrice re¬ 
peated ; first at the feast of tabernacles as re¬ 
corded in this section ; then at the feast of dedi¬ 
cation in the winter, as recorded in chap. x. 24; 
finally at the last passover, when these tempting 
proposals became so thick, that wc may well in¬ 
fer the rulers of tho Jews had accustomed them¬ 
selves to it by former practice. Of course in this 
first instance their assumption of His Messiahship 
is very equivocal; it does not reach the full 
measure of its insolence till the last passover. 

Dut the same condition of things which brought 
the rulers of the Jews to this stratagem—that is, 
the previous failure of their forcible attempt,— 
led Jesus, for the purpose of security, to with¬ 
draw for the night to the mount of Olives. He 
would therefore be here just in the right place 
according to chap. viii. 1. 

That the gospel history thus gains much in life¬ 
like development, connected progress, is palpa¬ 
ble. And at the same time tho exhibition of the 
Jewish feasts in their religious and moral degene¬ 
racy becomes more complete. Wo have already 
obsorved that, in the view of John, the tragic dis¬ 
solution of Judaism in the gradual completion of 
the murderous design of the Jews against Christ 
at their successive feasts. This is the one side; 
the other is the religious and moral decay of 
. tho people themselves, which comes to light at 
the great feasts. At the passover, tho great pass- 
over of the Jews, this decay manifests itself in 
tho transfer of the whole traffic in sacrificial ani¬ 
mals and money into tho temple itself, chap. ii. 
At the feast of Purim, the feast of brotherhood 
and deliverance, it shows itself in the leaving of 
the sick without attendance, help, or sympathy 
in their Bethosda, chap. v. The feast of taber¬ 
nacles, the great feast of popular thanksgiving 
and joy, appears defiled by licentiousness, scenes 
of adultery, and partizan, temporizing policy 
among the Pharisees (who here let the guilty 
man run free), chap, viii., while the blind brother 
is left to beggary and Pharisaic alms, chap, ix., 
against the law of Deut. xv. 4. The feast of 
dedication, chap. x. 22, seems not distinguished 
by any similar mark of corruption, unless it is 
symbolical that the storm of winter blows through 
Spirit-forsaken halls which the Spirit of Christ 
alone still quiokens, and that the multitude of 
the people, who at other times always gathered 
to protect the Lord, have fled before wind and 
weather, so that the Jews can suddenly surround 
Him, and at last propose to bury him under a 
heap of stones in the middle of the very court of 
the temple. 

Internal evidenco, therefore, speaks decidedly 
for this, as the proper place for the section in 
hand. If the alternative is, either that the tra¬ 
dition of the early church for definite reasons 


partially overlooked and then dropped this sec¬ 
tion, or that it inserted the passage here as an 
ancient relic of Ephesian tradition from John,— 
the former theory is not more difficult than the 
latter. Indeed the prevalence of the ascetio 
spirit in the church might almost moke the omis¬ 
sion of a larger section of this character more 
probable than insertion. We observe alate inter¬ 
polation of a few words in 1 John y. 7 and 8. 
We consider the passage, 2 Pet. i. 20 to iii. 2, an 
interpolation, but entirely taken in substance from 
the Epistle of Jude (ApostoL Zeitalter , I., p. 155). 
On the other hand, the conclusion of Mark, chap, 
xvi. 9, seems to afford an example of omission 
rather than of interpolation. Now it is e&sy to 
imagine that the centuries of ascetic austerity, 
from tho end of the second century to the end 
of the fourth, might scruple to read in public this 
passage, in which the guilt of adultery teemed to 
be so leniently dealt with. 

We must, therefore, by all means consider any 
words of the fathers which speak of such a scru¬ 
ple. Ambrose : Profecto si quit ea auribut otiosie 
accipiai , erroris incenlivum erroris ineurrit [quum 
legit . • . adulter a absolutionem, Lubriea igitur 
ad lapsum via 1 ( Apol . Davidis posterior , chap. L). 
Augustine: Hoc infiddium sensus exhorret, ita tU 
nonnulli mo dices vel potius inimici verse fidei, credo f 
metuentes peceandi impunilatem dari mulicribus suit, 
illud quod de adulterse indulgentia Dominus fecit, au- 
ferrent de codicibus suit, quasipermissionempeceandi 
tribuerit, qui dixit: “Deinceps noli peccare** (De 
adulterinis conjugiit , II. 7). Nicon [from the 10th 
century in Coteler. Patr. Apost ., I. 238]: Tho 
Armenians expunged the pericope from their 
version: BTiajiepav elvai Xkyovrt f tuIq rroAAoif rr/v 
Toiabrrjv aupdaotv (see Liicke, p. 249). Augus¬ 
tine’s declaration we have only to change from 
one of pastoral animadversion to one of historical 
critioism. The scruple was begotten not of the 
interested unbelief of some individual husbands, 
but of the ascetic, weak faith of a legalistic age. 
(Against this Liicke, p. 248 and 252, can bring 
nothing that amounts to more than assertion.)* 

It may be supposed that the disuse of the pas¬ 
sage passed through different stages. 1. The nar¬ 
rative stpod in its place, but was left standing and 
passed over in the publio readings, or in discus¬ 
sions of the question of marriage. The ascetio 
Tertullian could form a very suitable predecessor 
to Cyprian in such a step, and Origen an equally 
suitable predecessor to others. 2. Next, per¬ 
haps, the pericope began to undergo improve¬ 
ment by other readings ( e . y., Cod. D, eizl duapriq 
instead of h poixstq), and especially abbrevia¬ 
tion. 8. Some transcribers then went further, 
and transferred the pericope to the end of the 
Gospel as an appendix. 4. This led to the last 
stage of entire omission. But now .the codices 


* (Wordsworth also urges this point, especially the severe 
discipline of tho Eastern church towards adultery. According 
to Bingham ( Antiqu. XVI., chap. 11), 8. Basil’s Canons pre¬ 
scribe fifteen years’ penance lor adultery, the Council of 
Ancyra seven years’, the Connell of Eliberis (in Spain) five 
years’ for n single act, and ten if repeated. Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson : “ The views of the fathers of the nature and objects 
of Christ's mission, and of the distinction between the cove¬ 
nants of the law and the gospel, were imperfect and limited 
. . . If the story appeared improbable, from moral considera¬ 
tions, to expositors of the third and fourth century, it would 
appear far more so. on the same grounds, to those of tho 
seventh and eighth.’—P.S.] 
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which had kept the pericope reacted. The pas¬ 
sage came to be inserted again in various places, 
cither where wo have it now, or after chap. vii. 
8G, or after chap. viii. 12, or, with the view of 
combining this temptation with those of tho last 
passover, after Luke xxi. In this process some 
accepted it with a mark of addition or even of 
rejection. From this twofold procedure the 
critical confusion in regard to this section re¬ 
united. 

In any case tho passage is an apostolic relic.* 

But another thing in favor of the genuineness 
of it is the ir&?uv ovv avrole iXdXTjaev & 'Irpovs, chap, 
viii. 12, and the elxev ovv irdhtv avroic, ver. 21. 
The words in viii. 21 literally refer to the words 
of vii. 84. It is harder to see tho reference of 
the first Trdfavy if wo have to take in the idea; 44 1 
am the light of the world.” The Lord, however, 
already implied this to them in chap. v. 85, 36 
sqq. John was a light, and yet only a witness 
to Christ who was appointed for their deliver¬ 
ance, ver. 40. Apart from this, the terms of 
chap. viii. 12: 44 Then spake Jesus again unto 
them,”—must bo taken absolutely, meaning sim¬ 
ply that He addressed them again. In other 
words: by their attack upon His life they had, 
in all reason, already brought His intercourse 
with them to a close. But then, chap. viii. 1-11, 
they had apparently relented, and though He 
knew that their question was put to Him in ma¬ 
licious hypocrisy, yet He let it pass in the official 
form which it assumed before the people, He 
was committed to the people, after this recogni¬ 
tion of the rulers, to resume intercourse with 
them; but that Ho might soon say to them-once 
more, that He shall forsake them and give them 
up. Thus tho two occurrences of xdXiv in chap, 
viii. form, in our view, a distinct demand for the 
section concerning tho adulteress. 

As to the opponents, as well as the advocates, 
of the genuineness of this passage, compare 
Liicke, p. 243, and Meyer [p. 820-323, 6th ed.]. 

Ver. 1. Jesus went nnto the mount of 
OUves. —This retirement for the night to the 
monnt of Olives (Gethsemano or Bethany) was 
caused by the direct demonstration of the Sanho- 
drin against tho freedom and life of Jesas. At 
the same time it forms a significant counterpart 
to tho words: “Every man went unto his own 
house.” To them every thing, . meantime, je- 
mained in tho old way; but not to Him, for He 
caw further. During His last residence in Jeru¬ 
salem this method of spending the night in the 
mount of Olives appears as a fixed rule, Luke 
xxi. 87. 

Ver. 2. And early in the morning.—' OpOpov. 
John writes elsewhere it put (chap, xviii. 28; xx. 
1; irpotoy chap. xxi. 4), Luke, on jtho contrary, 
bp&pov. It is to be observed here, however, that 
the term bpdpov denotes more precisely tho dawn 
of morning, and that it is intended to denote just 
this time. And all the people. —Tide* 6 hadg. 
If John elsewhere prefers 6 bxhog, the multitude , 
or oi bxhoiy the multitudes, we must consider that 
He here intends to signalize the gathering of tho 

* See Leben Jttu, II., p. 952; Illtzig. Uebrr Joh. Mark „ p. 
208 «qq. ; and Meyer’s designation of it os an “ apocryphal 
document” is therefore extremely unbecoming. [In his fifth 
edition (p. 320), Meyer does not call it so, but rather “ tin 
ax* der aportrdischtn Zeil htrrxhrendtt SchrifUtuck, dm 
ural e Bdvptie evangditcher Guchichlt."—?. S.J 


whole remaining mass of festal pilgrims to Jesus 
in tho temple. The same may be said respecting 
tho KaStoag iSidaoK. abr . [which is not used by 
John] ; He again set Himself right down among 
them, as if He wished to begin again, after Ho 
had provisionally foiled the attack of the Sanhe- 
drists. That the ypappareig, the scribes, are hero 
named, though not elsewhere, arises from the 
fact that a question of scriptural law comes up 
in the sequel. And tho frequently recurring Si, 
too , instead of the Johannean ofty, has an internal 
reason in the great series of unexpected incidents 
which hero begins. That Jesu9 goes to the mount 
of Olives, is accounted for by the beginning of 
the hostile machinations, ver. 1. That He re¬ 
turns to the temple in spite of tho persecution 
(ver. 2), is duo to the fact that the scribes and 
Pharisees now make as if they would acknow¬ 
ledge Him (ver. 3), though they mean only to 
tempt Him, ver. C. The like may be said of most 
of tho subsequent occurrences thus introduced. 
Only tho great accumulation of tho Si deems cer¬ 
tainly strange; but in these unusual turns there 
was less occasibn for an ovv. 

Ver. 3. And the scribes and Pharisees 
brought unto him, etc .— Certainly not as a 
distinct act of zealotry (Wetstein); ( nor as a 
formal deputation of the Sanhedrin. Probably 
it is the committee of a particular synagogue- 
court, with which on the one hand the zealots 
who had taken tho woman in her crime, leagued 
themselves as witnesses, and which, on the other 
hand, acts in concert with the Sanhedrin. Tho 
case was just now brought before a Jewish court; 
it is thought well fitted to bo made a trap for tho 
Lord, by an ironical concession, for reasons 
above-mentioned, that He is tho one to decide it. 
The party cannot bo described as 44 not official” 
'Meyer), because in that case it could not have 
deferred its judgment to the Lord. As tho death- 
penalty was involved, the Sanhedrin must linvo 
been in concert. 

Ver. 6. Taken in the very act.—*Ex<zv- 
ro<p6pu, i. e. f M [err’] avrofrbpy, in ipso fur to.* 
44 The man, who was likewise liable to death 
(Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 24), might have es¬ 
caped.” Meyer. Though stoning, according to 
Deut. xxii. 23, 24, was ordered for the particular 
case in which a betrothed bride yielded herself 
to unchastity (because she was regarded as al¬ 
ready the wife of her spouse), it does not follow 
that this guilty woman must have been a betrothed 
bride (Meyer), since in the passage referred to 
the death-penalty uniformly appointed for adul¬ 
teresses (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22) seems only 
to. be more particularly described (Michaelis, 
Tholuck, Ewald, and others). The sentence of 
the Talmud: Filia Israelites si adultera, cumnupta, 
strangulanda, cum desponsata, lapidanda, on tho 
one hand cannot be decisive for that period, on 
the other may only mean a modification of tho 
general penalty of stoning for a nupta . 

Ver. 0. Tempting him.—That this means a 
malicious temptation, not innocent questioning 
(Olshausen), the clear sense of tho term in other 
places proves. But wherein consisted the pre¬ 
carious alternative, which was to entangle Him? 
Interpretations: 1. The antagonism between tho 

* [Alto the Elective aMjmpo*. caught in the very theft, 
and generally in the vary act.—V. 8.] 
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Roman criminal law, which did not punish adul¬ 
tery with death, and the law of Moses. Their ex¬ 
pectation was that He would declare Himself for 
Moses against the Roman law, and then they 
would accuse Him to the Romans. Hence the 
cv ovv ri Ikyets, ver. 5. A plan, therefore, simi¬ 
lar to that of the question about tribute-money, 
Matt. xxii. (Schulthcss, Moyer). It is nothing 
against this, as LUcke thinks, that the criminal 
law of the Romans in the provinces did not over¬ 
ride the peculiar customs or ordinances of tho 
respective peoples. But this interpretation is, 
no doubt, opposed by the fact that a declaration 
of the woman’s being worthy of death might be 
joined with a reference of the plaintiffs to the 
legal court, besides the fact that they would 
cither have to execute the penalty themselves, 
or, as informers against Jesus, openly violate the 
preeppt of Moses. 

2. The issue lay between the traditional tri¬ 
bunal of the people and the supposed new tri¬ 
bunal of the Messiah : the question being, 
whether Jesus would leave the decision to the or¬ 
dinary course, or would at once take it upon Him¬ 
self. Undoubtedly this was a leading point in 
the temptation; this gave tho temptation its form 
(see above); but it was not the whole of it 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, et al.). 

3. The alternative was the old, strict letter of 
the law, and the looser popular practice which 
had gained prevalence, which no longer visited 
adultery with death; hence the question of a ju¬ 
dicial process or none at all (Ebrard). But with 
this alternative in full view their question would 

• have condemned themselves. The popular prac¬ 
tice had a sort of indulgent tradition on its side. 

4. The alternative was tho Mosaic law liter¬ 
ally applied and the known gentleness of Christ. 
A negative answer would appear, therefore, as 
in contradiction with Moses; an affirmative an¬ 
swer, as in contradiction with Himself (Augus¬ 
tine, Erasmus, Luther, and others). A modifica¬ 
tion of this view is, that they certainly expected 
tho lenient decision, in order to charge Him with 
opposition to Moses (Euthymius, Bengel, Nean- 
der, et al.). This modification increases the 
tangling dilemma. But this was not simply an 
issue between the rigor of Moses and the mild¬ 
ness of Christ; it had reference to tho old legis¬ 
lation of Moses and the new reformation of the 
law by Christ as opposed to the traditional prac¬ 
tice of the Jews. If He had simply affirmed the 
Mosaio letter, He would have invaded the rab¬ 
binical tradition and practice, the existing order 
of things, the popular opinion and feeling con¬ 
cerning Himself; they would have turned the 
tradition against Him. If He had affirmed the 
popular practice, they would have turned tho 
letter of Scripture against Him. But they wished 
above all things to find out whether He would 
venture, with Messianic authority, to lay down a 
new law. On another interpretation, by Dick 
(Stud, und Krit. t 1832), and B&ur’s view, see 
Moyer. 

And with his finger wrote* on the 
ground. f—Some manuscripts, such as E. K., 


add fri) npoairoiobfievoc [ dissimulans ], others kcI 
irpooiroiobfievoc [ simulant ]; that is, according to 
Llicke, in the one case: not merely feigning ; in 
the other: only feigning. Manifestly exegetical 
additions. According to the correct interpreta¬ 
tion of Euthymius Zigabenus, the whole act of 
stooping down and writing on the ground w &9 
symbolical, and was meant to express inattention 
to the questioners before Him. Lucke: “This 
gesture was familiar to antiquity as a represen¬ 
tation of deep musing, perplexity or languor of 
mind ;” see the examples in Lucke, p. 269, note 
1, where Wetstein also is quoted. It is, there¬ 
fore, contrary to the spirit of the text to ask 
what Jesus might have written (Michaelis: tho 
answer: “As it is written” Bede: the sentence 
in ver. 7; conjectures in Wolf and Lampe).* 

If we ask, why Jesus does not here enter upon 
the question, as He did in like cases at the last 
passover,—it is not enough to answer, that Ho 
would not interfere in civil matters (Matt. xxii.; 
Lu. xii. 13 sq., Meyer), or that He would inti¬ 
mate that tho question was too malicious to de¬ 
serve an answer (Luthardt). We have rather to 
consider that He has not yet received His dis¬ 
tinct introduction as Messiah in Jerusalem by 
the public hosanna, and now abstains from any 
official offer of Himself as Messiah, and indeed 
intends not to appear at all as Messiah, according 
to their idea. Therefore, as this matter is still 
in suspense, He also leaves His position towards 
their question in suspense; He neither rejects 
nor accepts it. But He certainly does already 
assume the expression of a calm majesty which 
is not pleased to have its leisure and recreation 
intruded upon with a street scandal. If they 
really take Him for the Messiah, they must con¬ 
sent to this. 

Ver. 7. Ha that is without sin among 
you, etc.f —Tho test just named, they stand. 
They continue in their questioning. Hence He 
now gives them tho New Testament decision, 


correctly as a mark of originality. The hypocritical malignant 
questioners well deserved this contemptuous treatment. 
Writing or figuring on the ground may indicate ennui or dis¬ 
traction of mind or embarrassment or deep reflection or in¬ 
tentional indifference to what is going on. The lost case is 
tho only one that is applicable to Jesus, and the gesture here 
has the same meaning os Ills words. Matt. xxii. 18: Why tempi 
ye we, ye hypocrites t (Comp, also Luke xii. 14.) This disre¬ 
gard and rebuko implied in the act itself, is tho thing essen¬ 
tial, not tho words or signs written; else they would have 
been recorded. It is therefore idle to ask what He wrote on 
the ground.—P. 8.] 

* [Some MSS. add after the word xartypa^ey (ver. 8): the 
sins of every one of them. Wordsworth: An emblem that the 
law which He Himsolf bad given, had been written on earthly 
and stony hearts. Very fanciful. Ligbtfoot and Beaser: the, 
curses written by the priest against unfaithful women, Nmn. 
v. 17. Augustine and others: reference to Jer. xvii.13: 
“ They that depart from mo Bhall be written in the earth." 
Wolf and Lampe, like Bede, conjecture that He wrote the 
sentence in ver. 7; Godet: the sentence of,the judge which 
must be written. But Christ evidently did not wish to listen 
to them or to act os judge, and when asked the second time, 
He did not answer their question about the woman, but re¬ 
minded them of their own sins.—P. S.] 

f [Owen remarks on this verse: “ This Is one of the most 
profound and searching remarks to be fonnd in the whole 
gospel. ‘ Who are yon that you should be so clamorous for 
the meting out of punishment to this woman ? Have yqp no 
sins of your own to be repented oft Is it your appropriate 
task to sit in Judgment upon your fellow-men, as thought you 
yourselves were perfect and deputed of God to do this ? Look 
to your own hearts, iuspect your own conduct in the light of 
God’s law (Matt. v. 28, 32), and be less solicitous in respect 
to the exact degree or kind of punishment to be meted out 
to your fellow-men.’ ”—P. S.] 


• [ieaWyj»a$ev 
writing. —P. S.] 


or iypatfiep, a descriptive imperfect, He kept 

f [This minute circumstanoe Hengstenberg considers as a 
mark of fiction unworthy of Christ; Meyer, Stier and Alford, 
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44 Without sin.” As dvaydpnjro f, sinless, occurs 
only this once in the New Testament (though 
frequently in classic usage), it cannot be made 
into an inconsistency with the style of John. 
How is the word *• without sin,’* to be under¬ 
stood ? 

1. Erasmus, Zuingle, Calvin, Baur, Hase 
[Owen] make it absolute sinlessness. Hase 
therefore thinks that the answer is a proof of the 
apocryphal nature of the section; so do Paulus 
and Baur, since the demand that only sinless men 
alone should act as judges and pronounce sen¬ 
tence, is utterly inadmissible. 

2. Meyer [p. 830], after Liicke: 44 Whether 
He means freedom from the possibility of fault 
(of error or of sin), like Plato in Pol . I. p. 839 
B., or freedom from actual fault [comp, ywi) 
avaucpTT?7oc, Herod, y. 89]; and likewise, whether 
He means this latter in general (2 Macc. yiii. 4), 
or in respect to a particular category or species of 
sin (2 Macc. xii. 42; Deut. xxix. 19), is to be 
decided solely by the context. And here free¬ 
dom from sin must be understood, not indeed of 
adultery specifically, because Jesus could not pre*- 
same this of the whole hierarchy even in view of 
all their moral corruption; but of unchastity , be¬ 
cause one guilty of this stands in question and 
before the eyes of all as an actual opposite of 
avapdprrjroq [sinless one]. Compare duapru/.Sg, 
La. vii. 87. 'A paprdveiv, Jacobs’ adAnthol. X., 
p. Ill; and in chap. v. 14, in prinhi dfidprare , a 
specific sort of sinning is meant; and the same 
injunction given in ver. 11 to the adulteress, is 
the authentic commentary on this bvafidprriTOQ 
So De Wette also, and Tholuck [and Alford]. 
Yet Liicke (and Be Wette likewise) takes in ad¬ 
dition the moral point of view: Jesus would not 
trench upon the office of civil justice; He looked 
at the case solely in its moral aspect and with 
reference to. the Paaihtia tov Stow (Luther: 
44 Therefore we have preaching in the kingdom 
of Christ, and when this preaching comes, it 
supersedes swords, judge, and all”). 

The question is: In what relation did Christ 
place Christian morality to the theocratio civil 
law of Moses ? And here it must be remembered 
that, with the Pharisees, the idea of being a sin¬ 
ner, and of being without sin, had reference to 
the law. Publicans and sinners are such as are 
fallen under Levitical discipline, liable to excom¬ 
munication. But now the Levitical discipline 
was, according to the spirit of the law, so ideal 
that, strictly taken, it made every one neces¬ 
sarily unclean (see Hag. ii. 12 sqq.; our Comm, 
on Matt, chap.'iii.). And this is most especially 
true with regard to sexual impurities and of¬ 
fences. The law, therefore, in its full ideal con¬ 
sistency, could not be carried out; and thq miti¬ 
gations of it in practice partook not only, on the 
one hand, of laxity, but, on the other, of moral 
earnestness, which must scorn to apply the law 
with hypocritical rigor in particular cases, when 
it could not apply it consistently in all. (Luther 
and Zwingle had scruples about the discipline of 
church law in similar consistency.) Christ, there¬ 
fore, by His word, approves the prevalent leni¬ 
ency, but at the same time leads His hearers back 
to the principle of the ideal stringency. 

His expression means, in the first place: Who¬ 
soever among you knows himself to be Levitically 
18 


clean, particularly in respect of sexual defile¬ 
ments and unchastity, let him begin the execu¬ 
tion of the penalty upon the woman. It pre¬ 
sumes that no one will venture to proceed, and 
the conscience of the accusers must sanction this 
judgment. Then, secondly, in this actual im¬ 
possibility of restoring the Mosaic rigorism is 
couched the deeper moral principle, that, in the 
Christian point of view, any condemnation of a 
guilty person by a host of accusers and judges 
who deem themselves guiltless, must be aban¬ 
doned. For it must be considered that the legal 
condemnation presupposed this guiltlessness, and, 
at the same time that theocratic penalty of death 
stood for damnation (the cutting off of its soul 
from its people). Christ could no longer recog¬ 
nize either the innocence of those supposed to be 
clean, nor the liability of the culprit to damnation 
(which in fact the Mosaic system had only aimed 
to exhibit symbolically). The Old Testament had 
now unfolded itself into the Now, which laid 
down on the one hand, the liability of all, even of 
human judges, to damnation, and on the other 
hand, the capacity of all even of the fallen, for 
salvation. * 

This, however, in the third place, does not 
supersede human acquittal and condemnation; 
it only shows that they must proceed upon a new 
basis (sympathy of the sentence with the sinner) 
and caution against hasty and over-stringent 
judgment). How, far, then, this principle should 
allow the civil punishment of seduced or infatu¬ 
ated women, Christ leaves to the future, but in¬ 
timates that, on the part of severity, stringency 
and pride, there is a motive equally ready to 
hold the culprit to punishment. It was itself a 
death-penalty, that the adulteress was socially 
outlawed and condemned. 

It must further be considered how singularly 
Christ distributes His decision between Himself 
and the appellants or Jewish court. He states 
the principle, that is the vital idea of the law; 
but they are left to apply it according to their 
best knowledge and conscience: First judge 
themselves, then others. 

Let him be the first to oast a stone at 
her [not the first stone; pa'hkro, not only permis¬ 
sion, but oommand].—According to Beut. xvii. 
7, the witnesses were to cast the first stone. But 
here the first one means him who will have tho 
courage to condemn as being himself innocent.— 
According to the Rabbins the first blow struck 
the breast, often with fatal effect. 

Yer. 8. And again ho stooped down.— 
The Prophet, the Messiah, had solved His prob¬ 
lem and returned to His rest, and represented 
His leisure in symbolical recreation, that they 
may understand that it now rests with them to 
act, that is, in the first place to condemn them¬ 
selves. He is discharged of the matter. And 
os He has previously not looked nor glaneed at 
the woman in her conscience of guilt, so He now 
does the same with them. Jerome: He would 
give them room to make their escape. [Incon¬ 
sistent with ver. 6.] 

Ver. 9. [They went out, kftpxovro, de¬ 
scriptive imperfect.— One by one, elg na 
elf, or elf /cade7f (instead of icad* eva). A later 
Greek formula.—The preposition is here adver¬ 
bial. Comp. Mark xiv. 19; Rom. xii. 5; Acts 
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xxi. 21; the Hebrew “MIX “IIIkS, an d Winer, p. 
234.— P. 8.].—Being convicted by their 
own conscience. —Tholuck: “It is histori¬ 
cally attested, that at that time many prominent 
Rabbins were living in adultery.” Wagenseil on 
the Sota, p. 625. t And some of them must have 
feared that when He should lift up Himself again, 
they might hear something further, which would 
be still less pleasant (Musculus). 

Beginning at the eldest.* —Fritzsche and 
others construe so as to make ap£dp. hnb r. 
irpeofivrtp. substantially a parenthesis; the main 
statement being, that they went out even to the 
last; this being more particularly described by 
the parenthesis; the eldest made the beginning. 
Winer and Tholuck: They went out, the eldest 
leading off; and the tog r. tax* is a breviloquent 
addition. The former interpretation seems 
clearer; and in many manuscripts this last ad¬ 
dition is wanting. The eldest went out first, 
partly because of a guilty conscience, partly be¬ 
cause they were the more shrewd. Is not 
vpea fibre poi here an official name? This is at 
least probable, because the group is a judicial 
one; hence LUcke, De Wette and others take it 
of rank. Meyer (and Tholuck, 7th ed.), on the 
contrary: This is not yielded by the contrast; 
there would then be no proper antithesis; it is 
a phrase: from the first to the last. But from 
the oldest to the last is no antithesis. On the con¬ 
trary, a sufficiently clear antithesis is: from the 
elders (of the synagogue) to the last, u e. the ser¬ 
vants, 1 Cor. iv. 9. The expression: to the last, 
might, however, have been afterwards added, to 
dest roy the definiteness of the term elders, which 
perhaps might have given the section a wrong and 
offensive bearing in the Christian congregations. 

They went out—what elso could they do ? 
Not stop there, with the people gazing alternately 
at them, and at the finger moving to and fro on the 
ground I They retreat, but observe how orderly 
they do it. The Evangelist is careful to inform 
us that they * went out, one by one, beginning 
at the eldest, even unto the last.* Perhaps they 
hung back for a moment, no one disposed to go 
first, lest he should thereby seem to betray him¬ 
self the greatest sinner in the lot. So, to avoid 
suspicion, they will depart in the order of age. 
As well-bred men, they give precedence to seni¬ 
ority, the younger bowing out the elder.—‘Not 
before you, sir, reverend Doctor—Rabbi Eliezer, 
Rabbi Jehudi,* etc. They leave; the people 
staring after them: their long robes and broad 
phylacteries not quite so imposing as when they 
came in. They are gone. The court has ad¬ 
journed. There has been an adjudication, not 
precisely that for which the court was called. 
There has been a conviction not of the accused, 
but of the accusers, and they, self-convicted, not 
daring to look the Judge in the face, who could 
see them through and through.”—From a ser¬ 
mon of Dr. MUhlenberg on the Woman and her 
Accusere . N. Y., 1867.—P. S.] 

Left alone, and the woman. —Only the 
band of accusers had gotten away ; the disciples 
and the people who were looking on could re¬ 
main. But that the woman remained standing 


* [Or as Lange below explains npto^vrtpot from the elders, 
the presbyters of the synagogue.—1*. S.J 


as if bound, and did not withdraw, seems to 
show what an impression Jesus made upon her 
conscience. She stood, as if bound to His judg¬ 
ment-seat. 

Ver. 10. Hath no man condemned thee? 

—The ovdeig is emphatic ; but so is the condemn, 
Karaxpivo [not found elsewhere in John]. It de¬ 
notes the sententia damnatoria of theocratic judg¬ 
ment, a sentence of death considered at the same 
time as a religious reprobation. Meyer remarks 
that since these people came asking advice, the 
vote of each one is the only thing intended. 
But in asking advice they wished to refer to the 
Lord a judicial sentence, which He referred 
back to them, and this is therefore the thing in. 
question. Hence it is neither, on the one hand, 
the actual “stoning” (Wolf) which is meant, 
nor on the other hand a mere moral condemna¬ 
tion (Tholuck), nor any dismissal of the refer¬ 
ence (Meyer).* The people had left the deci¬ 
sion to Him, though in irony; and they did the 
same again, when He in a conditional way cast 
tho decision back upon them. When He now 
says: if they have desisted from their condem¬ 
nation, I also condemn thee not ,—unquestionably 
He means this in the New Testament sense, as 
in ch. iii. 17; Matt xviii. 11. But in this case 
her acquittal is included in His decision, so far 
as He interprets the tacit practical verdict of her 
accusers. This is proved by His next words. 
This withholding of moral condemnation is, how¬ 
ever, no withholding of moral judgment. Au¬ 
gustine (Tract. 33): Quid est Domine ? fares ergo 
peccatist Non plane ita. Attends , good sequitur: 
i vade,deinceps jam noli pcccare. y Ergo et Dominus 
damnavit , sedpeccatum, non hominem .” [Ambrose: 
E/nendaoit ream, non crimen absolvit .—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the exegesis particularly on verses 1, 2, 
6, 7, etc. 

2. If the section of the adulteress can be re¬ 
stored to the credit of genuineness, it materially 
enriches the history of the life of Jesus. A sys¬ 
tematic view of the progress of the persecution 
of Jesus by the Sanhedrin commends the theory 
of its genuineness according to the rules of in¬ 
ternal criticism. It would be natural, that the 
temptation of Jesus which proceeded upon the 
ironical assumption that He was the Messiah, 
should form a series and climax. And the con¬ 
duct of Jesus perfectly accords with the existing 
state of the Messianic question, on account of 
His official position towards the question whether 
He was the Messiah. 

8. The conduct of Christ in this situation ex¬ 
hibits majestio elevation, calmness, prudence, 
wisdom, and boldness. 

4. The only mention of Jesus* writing; and 
that in the sand of the earth, no one knows 
what. His usual form of writing was a writing 
of the law of the Spirit in heartB with the flame 
of His word. 


* [In his fifth edition, p. 332, Meyer say* on ov& iym as 
Karaxp.'. “ This is not a sentonco of forgivtncu , like Matt, 
ix. 2 ; Luke vii. 48, nor yet a mere refusal <f jurisdiction ,.. . 
but a reversal of the condemnation, in the consciousness of 
Hi* Messianic mission, which was not to condemn, bat to 
seek and to save the lost, iii. 17; xil. 47; Matt, xviii. 18."— 
P. S.J 
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6. He that if tc ithout tin among you: (1) Ac¬ 
knowledgment of the Mosaic law in their view. 
Stone her if you please; she has deserved death 
according to the law of Moses. (2) Assertion 
of His New Testament ground. But first judge 
yourselves. Stone her not till one without sin 
be found who may begin the stoning. (3) Indi¬ 
lation of the relation between the Old Testament 
and New Testament points of view. Christ de¬ 
clares the principle and spirit of the law of 
Moses. Then they may act according to their 
t>est knowledge and conscience. It must not be 
forgotten that the death penalty according to the 
letter of the Jewish law was at the same time a 
reprobation. 

The Roman church considers Christ a second 
Moses, a new law-giver; and according to her 
lie must have given a stricter law of marriage. 
But with a properly religious legislation a min¬ 
istry of death also is connected (2 Cor. iii.). 
And of those who in this view insist on remain¬ 
ing under the law, the words of the apostle in 
Gal. iii. 10 hold good. 

6. On the other hand, here in the group of ac¬ 
cusers and judges are fulfilled the words of 1 Pet. 
iv. 17: “The time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God. ,, 

7. Christ can transform the tribunal of tho 
legalists into an asylum of criminals, into a 
means of repentance and of the call of grace. 

8. The New Testament gentleness the source 
of a New Testament severity in questions of 
moral conduct. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The retirement of Christ to the Mount of 
Olives outside the city of Jerusalem, an exam¬ 
ple for the persecuted company of believers.— 
The first temptation of Christ by a show of re¬ 
cognition on the part of the rulers of the Jews. 
—This temptation compared with the other (sub¬ 
sequent) ones.—The adulteress: or, a life-like 
and warning scene from the joyous ecclesiastical 
and popular festivals of Israel.—The law of mar¬ 
riage a favorite question of the Pharisees.— 
Conjugal infidelities a measure of the spiritual 
decay of popular life.—The diabolical craft, 
which would make the show of a holy zeal for 
the law a snare for the Lord.—Analysis of the 
temptation: (1) Crafty plotting. Apparent ho¬ 
mage was to impose upon them all. (2) Mali¬ 
cious assault they aim not at the execution of 
the woman, but at the execution of the Lord. 
(3) Heartless, cruel procedure. The woman, in 
a form of judicial process no longer practised, 
was to be sacrificed as a means to an end. (4) 
Shameless law question. They sought to make 
either zeal for Sloses or an approval of their 
own tradition and custom a capital charge against 
the Lord. (5) Unsuspecting blindness. They 
know not how soon their double judgment 
against the woman and against the Lord is to be 
turned into a judgment against themselves. (6) 
The most headstrong obduracy. Though in 
their conscience convinced of their unworthiness 
to condemn the woman they still do not perceive 
their sin against the Lord. 

The conduct of the Lord towards His tempters: 
1. Their hypocritical homage to the Messiah He 


meets with the calm, stately action of Messianic 
majesty (He stooped down, etc,). 2. Their 
tempting of His Spirit He meets with the search¬ 
ing of their conscience. 3. Their Pharisaic 
question concerning the highest grade of pun¬ 
ishment He meets with the question of the gos¬ 
pel concerning the innocent judge. 4. Their 
judgment was to work death and damnation; 
His judgment aims at deliverance and salvation. 
5. They come as accusers and judges, they go as 
condemned. 6. They intended to destroy a holy 
one; He rescues a lost sinner.—Or: 1. His 
silence a condemnation of their craft and excited 
passion. 2. His stooping and looking 'down a 
condemnation of their shameless treatment of 
the woman’s shame. 8. His writing, a mysteri¬ 
ous action, pointing to the wicked mysteries of 
their life.—Christ and the Pharisees compared 
as judges of the adulteress: (1) With respect 
to rigor. Their rigor is an uncharitable delight 
in the damnation of the sinner after gross out¬ 
ward sins. His rigor delights in salvation, and 
presses on their conscience with a wholesome 
condemnation of the Spirit. (2) In respect to 
gentleness. Their gentleness is carnal laxity 
which encourages sin. His gentleness is over¬ 
powering grace which destroys sin.—Christ is 
not a new Moses, but the Redeemer from sin 
by the law of the Spirit.—The position which 
Christ takes toward civil legislators and judges: 
(1) He stands distinct from them, in that He 
makes no civil laws. (2) He stands in con¬ 
nection with them, in that He furnishes them 
the law of tho Spirit, the fundamental principles 
for their legal administration.—The glorification 
of the ancient light and law in the new covenant: 
(1) The perfection of rigor. The perfect know¬ 
ledge of sins recognizes all as worthy of death 
and perdition. (2) The perfection of gentleness. 
The full gracious perception of faith recognizes 
all as called to the salvation of the children of 
God. (3) The perfection of administration. Tho 
dccidea life of the Spirit fixes the standard of 
law and discipline between the perfect rigor and 
the perfect gentleness.—The judgment of Christ 
a word of terror for tho guilty consciences on 
both sides: (1) The woman must tremble under 
tho words: “Let him be the first to cast a stono 
at her.” (2) The accusers under the words: 
“He that is without sin among you” (t. e. he 
that is not himself worthy of death). 

The guilty woman before the judgment seat 
of Christ: (1) How she stands bound to the 
judgment seat, till He has spoken. (2) How 
she is released with a Saviour’s word: Sin no 
more. —The Christian spiritual care of released 
criminals, particularly of penitent fallen ones. 
—The silence of the woman an intelligible lan¬ 
guage of penitence to the Lord.—The judgment 
of the Pharisees in the light and judgment of 
Christ. 

Starke: Nova. Bill. Tub.: Tho wickedness 
of the ungodly knows how to abuse even tho 
law, the punishment of faults, the best and holi¬ 
est things. Shame, that stupidity and silliness 
undertake to tempt wisdom itself. It does not 
become teachers and preachers to try to have 
one foot in the pulpit and the other in the coun¬ 
cil chamber.—H edinoer: Thou hypocrite, look 
into thine own bosom.—Though no magistracy 
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can be without sin it should nevertheless not be 
chargeable with the sins which it must visit with 
bodily punishment upon others. Magistrates 
ought to be honest persons who fear God, Ex. 
xviii. 21. —Quesnel : Prudence and love require 
that we should give persons an opportunity to 
withdraw, without ado and disgrace, from a bad 
cause, into which their passsion has seduced 
them.— Zeisius: What a mighty, and in truth 
irresistible witness is the conscience of man! 
Thus must they themselves come to shame who 
seek to put others, especially faithful teachers, 
to shame; treachery comes home to him that 
forges it.—Preachers must be no doubt earnest 
and zealous with great sinners, but not with gross 
harshness, for this does not improve and edify. 
—Hedinoer: The pulpit should not meddle in 
secular affairs, and much less should the secular 
order meddle with spiritual matters.— Canstein : 
If any one is rescued from the hands of justice, 
he should be diligently exhorted not to abuse his 
deliverance, but prove his gratitude to God and 
men. 

Gerlach : The answer of Jesus puts their 
cunning to shame, without infringing the law, 
justice, or love.—At the same time His sentence 
guards the woman against despair by pointing 
at the sinfulness of all. He does not extenuate 
the sin of the adulteress; but He hints at in¬ 
ward sin which puts one further from God than 
gross outward transgressions.—To drive these 
hypocrites away needs only a word of the Lord 
which strikes the heart like a hammer that 
grinds the rock.—Now Jesus could exercise His 
saving office. He forgives her the sin, etc. —This 
implies not the slightest disapproval of legal 
punishments. [But it no doubt docs imply a 
Christian principle for the criticism and refor¬ 
mation of civil punishments]. 

Brauns: Early in the morning, with much 
watchfulness, Jesus.was in the temple, the place 
where He loved to labor all the day. The 
thought of His approaching death and the vari¬ 
ous impressions of His work upon different 
hearts; it seems as if this doubled His zeal.— 
The sins which in Christendom also attach to 
Sundays and feast-days.—The previous evening 
that session against the Redeemer had been held; 
then (during the night) this case comes. How 
natural the thought, that Jesus might be caught 
by means of it. And now the Pharisees and 
scribes are in concert, etc. —She says: “ Lord 
she feels the majesty of Jesus, and this implies 
that she certainly condemns herself, Matt. xxi. 
81.—Deliverance from the hand of civil justice 
is not yet deliverance from the almighty hand 
of the holy God.—Jesus with His meekness 
showed a greater judicial earnestness than the 
severest condemnation to death can express. 

Heubner: Unto the Mount of Olives. John 
gives a hint that Jesus is approaching the time 
of His passion.—Ver. 8. “ But the Scribes and 
Pharisees’* [instead of the Eng. Vers. And], in¬ 
timates the contrast: these scribes had spent 
the night in working out new plans against 
Jesus.—(The woman). To all her shame, to her 
fear of aeath which already took hold of her 
sot|l, was now added the eye of the pure and 
Hoty One who judged without respect of per¬ 
sons.—It is no good fortune to remain undis¬ 


covered in transgressions.—The heavy guilt and 
shame of adultery are evident from all laws of 
antiquity against it (and also the evil of that 
neglect, oppression and improper use of woman, 
which have been gradually done away with by 
Christianity alone).—Men may be zealous for 
the divine law with evil hearts.—Worldlings and 
hypocrites have a passion for bringing good 
people into perplexity with entangling questions. 
But Jesus shows us the way of Christian wisdom 
to escape the snares of men.—Thunder from a 
clear sky could not have so terrified the sinners 
as the word of the Lord, which must have smit¬ 
ten them with the fear that He knew their secret 
sins.—Cicero Ad Verrem III. exord.: Vis corrupt 
torem vel adulterum accusaret Providendum dili¬ 
gent er, ne in tua vita vestigium libidinis apparent . 
Etenim non est ferendus occusalor it, qui quod m 
altero vitium reprehends, in eo ipso deprehenditur. 
—The wonderful power of conscience even in 
hypocrites.— No man , Lord: It sounds like a 
sigh of anguish, shame and faith.—Christ’s 
office is not to condemn, but to show mercy and 
redeem.—Wo should never uncharitably bring 
the secret sins of our neighbor into the light.— 
Despair not of improving those who have fallen 
very low.—G ossxer : He went early to His work; 
the people came early to hear Him. Early let 
our souls be given to Him, for He comes early 
into His temple, the heart.—0 poor men, let the 
stones lie which ye would cast at your fel¬ 
low-sinners and fellow-pilgrims on tliiB earth.— 
Besser (after Benoel): Your names are writ¬ 
ten in the earth, Jer. xvii. 1, 18.—(From Lu¬ 
ther) : They fancy that the stones are looking 
at them and it seemed long to them before they 
could find a hole and get to the doors.—The dif¬ 
ference between the Pharisees and the woman: 
They, convicted by their conscience, get away 
from Jesus; she, convicted by her conscience, 
stays by Jesus.—The two were left alone: Misery 
and commiseration ( miseria et misericordia , piti¬ 
ableness and pity), says Augustine.—What ma¬ 
lice prompted the Pharisees to do, was made to 
drive a lost sheep into the arms of the good 
shepherd. 

[Schaff: A suitable text for the Midnight 
Mission and at the dedication of Magdalene 
asylums, but to be wisely and cautiously han¬ 
dled. See an excellent sermon on the text by 
Dr. Muulenbebq, of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
preached and published in New York, 1867.— 
The startling contrast: a woman guilty of a 
most heinous crime and exposed to publio igno¬ 
miny worso than death, confronted with the 
Purest of the pure, who condemned even an im¬ 
pure look as adultery in germ.—Christ acts here 
not as an avenging judge, whose duty is to ad¬ 
minister the law, but as a merciful Saviour and 
Sovereign with the privilege of pardoning. So 
He acted towards the Samaritan woman and 
Mary Magdalene.—He does not make light of 
sins against the seventh commandment, but, in 
His parting word: “Sin no more,” He recognizes 
the enormity of the woman’s guilt and exhorts 
her to break off from all sin (not adultery only) 
at once and forever.—The wisdom of our Sa¬ 
viour in avoiding the snare of the Pharisees and 
rebuking their conscience, and His tender and 
holy mercy in dealing with the poor woman.— 
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The heartless cruelty of moderu society in turn¬ 
ing the seduced adulteress over to perpetual in¬ 
famy, while winking at the greater orime of the 
seducing adulterer.—Christ metes out the same 
truth and justice to great and small, respectable 
and disreputable alike. “ He reverses the judg¬ 
ment of the world which oasts the stone of in¬ 
famy at the ruined and leaves the author of the 
ruin unharmed.’’^Social respectability was the 
shield of the character of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, and yet their spiritual pride, hypocrisy 
and secret unchastities made them more guilty 
in the eyes of the Lord than the open, shame of 
the poor woman at whom they were ready to 
cast stones. 44 The publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you,” Matt. xxi. 
31, 82.— (From Muhlenberg): The service of 
the Midnight Mission is to approach fallen 
women in the spirit of the Saviour, 44 with the 
Toice of brotherly and sisterly concern; to let 
them feel that they are not utterly friendless; 
to address them with unaffected sympathy; to 
whisper in the ear words of the one true Friend; 
to be Christ’s missionaries to them by night, like 
Himself seeking the lost in a benighted world: 
this is no dark mission, but a mission of blessed 
light, illumined of heaven, cheered too with the 
light of penitence and gratitude.”] 

B. CHAP. VIII. 12-30. 

[CHRIST, THB LIGHT OP THE WORLD.] 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 12. Again therefore Jesus spoke to 
them [r&hiv ov v avroig k'kdlrj a ev 6 
’I riaov c].—The connection varies according as 
the section on the adulteress is regarded as in 
its true place or interpolated. 

On the supposition of its interpolation Meyer 
construes thus (and Liicke): 44 After the Sanhe¬ 
drin had failed in their attempt to get possession 
of Jesus, and had become divided among them¬ 
selves, as is related in ch. vii. 45-62, Jesus was 
able, in consequence of this miscarriage of the 
plan of His enemies ( ovv ), to appear again and 
speak to the assembly in the temple.” The 
ira?av is supposed to show that the time of the 
discourse is one of the days following the day 
of the feast. De Wette, on the contrary, sup¬ 
poses that John has not intended to preserve 
closely the thread of the history. Tholuck 
considers it impossible to decide whether the 
discourse was delivered on the last day of the 
feast or after it. He says: “If the pericope 
is genuine, this exclamation must have occurred 
some hours later.” Bather, a whole night and 
some hours later. 

If the section be genuine, the words following 
are connected with the affair of the adulteress 
(Cocceius, Bengel). We have given this connec¬ 
tion the preference. In view of the remarks 
that the repeated irdfov in ver. 12 and ver. 21 is 
quite unmeaning without this section, for Jesus 
has not been interrupted by the history ch. vii. 
45-52; only the evangelist has interrupted him¬ 
self by commnnicating some things which pre¬ 
ceded behind the scenes. But the official state 
of things after the production of the adulteress 
must have been essentially obanged. The rulers 


who threatened to take Jesus, and occasioned 
His saying, I shall soon go away from you,— 
have given Him an involuntary token of acknow¬ 
ledgment before the people; now Hfc has the field 
again for a time, and can speak once more. The 
transactions following took place, accordingly, 
after the scene just preceding, on the day after 
the last day of the feast. 

I am the light of the world.—Opinions as 
to the occasion of this figurative utterance: 1. 
Sunrise, or sunset. But the former was long 
past, and the latter had not yet come; and Jesus 
appears here not as antitype of the sun, as in 
ch. ix. 5, but as the essential light, the light of 
the night. 2. The reading of the section Isa. 
xlii.; since the 44 light of the Gentiles ” 
k&v&v) of ver. 6 is equivalent to the* 44 light of 
the world” (6ot rov k6o(jlov) of this place, and 
designates tne Messiah. Jesus, accordingly, 
here addresses Himself to the hope of the light 
of Israel and the Gentiles (Luke ii. 82; John i. 
4, 9). Against this it has been observed that 
the reading of Scripture lessons belonged to the 
synagogues, not to the temple; even the temple- 
synagogue, which Vitringa adduces, was not in 
the temple itself (Liioke, p. 283). 8. The torch- 
feast, or the illumination at the feast of taberna- 
oles. In the court of the women stood great 
golden candelabras, which were lit on the evening 
of the first day of the feast, and spread their light 
overall Jerusalem, while by the men a torch-light 
dance with music and singing was performed 
before these candelabras (see Winer, Laubhiitten- 
fest. Those lights are not to be confounded with 
the large golden lamps in the sanctuary). Ac¬ 
cording to Maimonides this illumination took 
place also on the other evenings of the festival. 
Even apart from this, the exhausted lamps in the 
women’s court, or in the treasury-hall where Je¬ 
sus according to ver. 20 was speaking, would on 
the day after the feast as distinctly suggest the 
symbolical transitory illumination of Jerusalem, 
as the eighth day of the’feast would suggest the 
cessation of the symbolical streams of water; 
and this gave the Lord the same occasion for de¬ 
scribing Himself as the true enlightener of the 
night, which the previous day had given for pre¬ 
senting Himself as the opener of the true foun¬ 
tain (Wetstein, Paulus, Olshausen; see Leben 
Jesu, II., p. 965). Opinions which lack a full ap¬ 
preciation of John’s symbolization, like Meyer’s, 
lose their weight by that very lack ; though ac¬ 
cording to them we must take not the torch-light 
part of the feast, but, with Hug, the sight of the 
candelabras, as the occasion of our Lord’s ex¬ 
pression. Of course tho Messianic prophecies 
in Is. xlii. 6; Mai. iv. 2; Lu. ii., as well as the 
rabbinical figures (Lightfoot, p. 1041), assisted 
this application. But beyond doubt tne illumi¬ 
nation was specifically an emblem of the pillar 
fire which had accompanied Israel at the time of 
its pilgrimage in the wilderness and its dwelling 
in tabernacles; therefore also an emblem of the 
later manifestation of the 6o$a of the Lord, the 
idea of the Shekinah (see Is. iv. 6). To this was 
further added, as the immediate occasion, the 
fact that the adulterous woman had fallen into 
darkness, and that the tempters of Jesus had 
come and gone away in spiritual darkness. 

The light of the world. Kdoyxoc is here, as 
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in xvii. 11, and elsewhere, the world of humanity 
in its obscuration. The true light, which en¬ 
lightens the human night, the antitype of the 
temple light a*d of all lamps and night lights, is 
the personal truth and purity, which enlightens 
and sanctifies, or delivers from walking in re¬ 
ligious and moral darkness. The substance or 
New Testament fulfilment of the pillar of fire. 

Shall in no wise walk in the darkness 
[ov nepiizaryoy iv ry ckot l ^.—Ac¬ 
cording to the reading Trepararijoy,* this is as¬ 
suring : He shall surely not walk. A stronger 
expression of the assurance which is implied in 
the light of Christ; not to be understood as a 
demand, for this is precluded by the words: He 
that followeth Me. Darkness; the sphere of 
error, of delusion, of blindness. A fundamental 
conception of John. 

Shall have the light of life. — licorta, the 
fear of death, had literally brought the adul¬ 
teress to the verge of bodily death itself. Hence 
the light of life is here not the life as light, but 
the light as life, as giving, securing, and sus¬ 
taining the true life. He shall have it for a sure 
possession of his own, for the following of Christ 
by faith causes an enlightenment from Him 
which proves itself as a living light, the life 
turning into light, the light turning into life, a 
fountain of life.; as the water which He gives 
becomes a fountain within. 

Ver. 13. Thy witness is not true.— The 
Pharisees who were present rejected the great 
utterance of Jesus respecting Himself, “but, 
prudently enough avoiding the matter of it, 
they dispute its formal validity.” Meyer. In 
reference to the matter of it they perhaps felt 
half bound by the preceding hypocritical act of 
homage on the part of their fellows. Jesus Him¬ 
self also seemed to them to have formerly, chap, 
v. 81, suggested to them this rule which they 
now stated. But (says Lucke) the case is dif¬ 
ferent. Matters of conscience, of the inmost 
sense of God and of divine things must be jugod 
of otherwise than matters of outward experi¬ 
ence. As God can only reveal and bear witness 
to Himself (6 tfeof av rdf iavupb^idTLcrogpdprvc, 
says Chrysostom), so the divine life and light in 
the world are only their own evidence. “ Lumen ,” 
says Augustine, *‘et alia demonstrat el se ipsum. 
Testimonium sibi perhibet lux , aperit sanos oculos , el 
sibi ipsa testis est. }y Yet the times differ. Christ 
must be first accredited and introduced by the 
Father on the testimony of Scripture and 
miracle; afterwards His own testimony of Him¬ 
self is valid. The connection also in that place 
and in this is very different. There Christ pro¬ 
fessed Himself the awakener of the dead, and 
as such the Father had accredited Him by the 
miraculous raising of the jiok. Here He pre¬ 
sents Himself as the sure guide through the dark¬ 
ness of this world to the true life, and His creden¬ 
tial in this character must be the certitude of His 
own conviction. The proof of the truth of this 
conviction lies in the fact that He is clear respect¬ 
ing the course of His own life, His origin and His 
goal, and this proof He soon states further on. 
[Comp, my note on ch. v. 81, p. 192.—P. S.] 

* [The rec. reads irtpnraTqcrti, with D. E. at., but Trepnran}<rfl 
is supported by B. P. G., etc. Grig., and adopted by Loch- 
mann, Tischendorf and Alford.—P. S.J 


Ver. 14. Though I bear witness of my¬ 
self, etc. —Even when I am in this situation, as 
I am just now. He hereby intimates, that in 
other respects He quotes also another witness (the 
Father), as immediately afterwards in ver. 17. 

For I know whence I came. —The clear 
consciousness of His origin and appointment on 
the one hand, and of His destination on the other 
(His apxfi and His riAof), gives Him also a clear 
knowledge of His path, clearness respecting His 
own way and His guidance of others. He comes 
from the Father and goes to the Father (chap, 
xvi. 28). Therefore He reveals the Father and 
is the way to the Father. Or ne is in His es¬ 
sence pure person. He goes to the perfection of 
His personality, therefore He is in His holy per¬ 
sonal conduct the quickener and restorer of err¬ 
ing souls to personal life. 

But ye know not [v/zel c d£ ovk olSarcJ 
whence I come, and whither I go.—In the 
former case the aorist (#/.dor), now the present 
(tpxopat, vnbyu). They could not know whence 
lie had come, but they ought to have seen whence 
He still at present came, to wit, that He w&b sent 
by God. And from His appearance they might 
then have inferred His origin. No more did they 
know whence He was going, though they fully 
intended to put Him to death; that is, they did 
not know that by the sacrifice of His life in death 
He would rise to glory. The reading: or [y in¬ 
stead of oat f, and] whither I go, is improbable, be¬ 
cause the knowledge of Christ’s end depends 
upon the knowledge of His spiritual origin. 
Grotius accounts for Christ’s testifying of Him¬ 
self from His being sent of God: “ Legationis in- 
junctss conscius est is, cui injuncta est, reliqui ab 
ipso hoc debent discere.” A true point, but not the 
whole thought. Cococius observes that no other 
man knows whence He comes and whither He 
goes, and in this respect Christ stands above 
others, and may testify of Himselfi Unques¬ 
tionably His clear divine-human consciousness 
was the bright star of salvation in the night of 
the world. 

Ver. 15. Ye judge aooording to the flesh 

[/card ti)v capon]. —Tholuck (after De Wette): 
“ The loose and floating progression of ideas looks 
as if the ideas were inaccurately reproduced.” 
Hardly! The train of thought is similar to that 
at chap. vii. 24; except that here the emphasis 
falls on the judging itself. Ye already judge per¬ 
sons and actions aocording to the flesh, according 
to their outward, finite appearance, and accord¬ 
ing to finite standards (*ar’ btpiv, vii. 21). He 
means, therefore, primarily, judging by a false 
outward standard, but, in connection with it, 
judging by a false inward estimate (so Chrysos¬ 
tom, De Wette: after a carnal, selfish manner). 
Ye judge (condemn) the internal character of 
the Son of M&n from His humblo form; I judge 
(condemn) no person. Meyer justly observes 
that* the addition: according to the flesh , is not 
to be here supplied (as Augustine and others 
would have it; Lucke: as ye do), but the Kpivetv 
is emphatio in the sense of Karatcpivetv . This 
is supported by the turn in ver. 16. The sen¬ 
tence, however, probably includes a reference 
to their theocratic judioial office, which in the 
affair of the adulteress had shown a thirst for 
reprobation, while His office consists not only in 
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not judging, but in delivering and saving. Hence 
modifications of the sentence: 1 judge no one. 
Nov (vw, Augustine and others) is not untrue 
to the sense, but superfluous. So is the explana¬ 
tion: I have no pleasure in judging (De Wette). 
The maxim of Christ, however, is founded of 
course on the fact that He distinguishes between 
the original nature or essential constitution of 
persons and their caricature in sin (which Meyer 
disputes). It is just this which makes Him lte- 
deemer. 

Yer. 16. But even if I myself judge.— 
Meyer , supposes that this also means condemn , 
and that the Lord would say that there are “ ex¬ 
ceptions to that maxim of not judging.” But the 
exceptions would destroy the positiveness of the 
previous sentence. He judgeth no man (un¬ 
favorably), but He does judge in general, and in 
the special sense judges in condemnation of sin 
in every man. Thus in His decision respecting 
the adulteress and her accusers He judged. Thus 
He judges or forms His estimate of them and of 
Himself. But all His judging is Kpiaig d7jydivfj 
(see the critical notes), the real, essential esti¬ 
mation (of persons), discrimination (of sinner and 
sin), and separation (of believer ana unbeliever). 
The ground of this judgment, of His being thus 
true, is that the Father by the actual course of 
things executes these same decisions, separations, 
and judgments, which the spirit of Christ passes. 

Yer. 17. In your law.—From this turn it 
clearly appears that Christ was including judg¬ 
ment respecting Himself. After He has declared 
that His own testimony is alone sufficient for the 
declaration that He is the light of the world, He 
returns to the assurance that after all Ho is not 
limited to His own testimony, but has the ^atlier 
also for a witness. In your law, L e. f in the law 
in which ye make your boast, and the very letter 
of which also binds you; not in the law which is 
nothing to Me (whether in the antinomian inter¬ 
pretation of Schweizer. or the doctrinal interpre¬ 
tation of De Wette). Comp. chap. v. 39; vii. 22; 
viiL 5, 45-47; x. 35.—Tholuck: In this way of 
speaking of the v6yoq we must by no means fail 
to perceive a characteristic of John.— The testi¬ 
mony of two men ia true. A free quotation 
from Deut xvii. 6. Two men is emphatic. 

Yer. 18. I am he who beareth witness, 
etc. — He produces two significant witnesses: 
Hie own consciousness and the power of the Father 
working with Him. Paulus would take the iyu 
to mean: I, as one who knows Himself; 01s- 
hausen: I, as Son of God. But it means also in ( 
particular: I, as the one sent by the Father. 
That which mokes two witnesses valid in law, is 
the agreement of two consciences in a publio 
declaration under oath. And if there may be 
two false witnesses it must be one of those ab¬ 
normal, horrible exceptions for which human so¬ 
ciety cannot provide. But when the power of 
God in the miracles of Christ and His word in 
the Old Testament agree with the word of Jesus, 
ll is a harmony of testimonies, in which the testi¬ 
mony of the Father Himself joined with the testi¬ 
mony of Him whom He has sent must be ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Ver. 19. Where is thy Father?—An inten¬ 
tional misapprehension and malicious mockery. 
Therefore no doubt also a feint, as if they were 


inquiring after a human father of Jesus (Augus¬ 
tine, and others); the use of nov instead of r/r is 
nW against this. The Pharisees well knew that 
God is invisible; if their question had referred 
to God, it must have been: Where then does 
God, Thy Father, testify of Theef They seem, 
in mockery, to look about for a human father of 
Jesus as flis witness. This reference of the 
word to a human father does not necessarily in¬ 
volve, ns Tholuck thinks, the calumnious intima¬ 
tion that He was a bastard (Cyril); for the 
thing in hand is not any exact information con¬ 
cerning His birth, but the presentation of His 
Father as a witness. Yet the irony might possibly 
have gone even to this wicked extent. 

If ye had known me, etc. —Because they 
did not and would not perceive the divine Spirit 
in the words and life of Jesus, they were blind 
to the Spirit of God in His miracles, as well as to 
the testimony of God concerning Him in the 
Scriptures; and this proved that they did not 
know God Himself any more than they knew Je¬ 
sus. Comp. chap. xiv. 9. 

Ver. 20. In the treasury.— 'Ev r£ ya$o$vhaK- 
i<t>. We must in tho first place distinguish be¬ 
tween the treasury-hall, the yaZoQvl&Kiov, which 
was in tho court of the women (t. tho court be¬ 
yond which the women did not venture, but 
where the men also stopped or passed, see Mark 
xii. 41), and tho treasure-chambers of the tem¬ 
ple, yaZoQvTAnia. Then we must again distin¬ 
guish between tho more special term yaZo$v7AKtov t 
applied to tho thirteen chests, and tho same term 
in its more general application to tho wholo hall 
of the chests, which was also called yaC,o^v7Antov t 
(see Tholuck, p. 241, where Meyer’s translation: 
at the money chests,—is also set aside). The 
evangelist names this locality, because it was the 
most public, hero everybody deposited his temple 
gifts. The locality gives tho bold words of Christ 
concerning Himself and concerning the Phari¬ 
sees their full force; yet 11 no one laid hands on 
IIim t for His hour had not yet come,” chap. vii. 30. 
“Tho refrain of tho history with an air of tri¬ 
umph.” Meyer. 

Ver. 21. Again therefore he said to them. 
I go away, and ye will seek me, and will 
die in your sin [k v rg dua prig, vyov drro- 
daveto de].—As lie had said before, chap. vii. 
33. Not a new discourse, placed by Ewald and 
Meyer, contrary to the usual view, on one of tho 
subsequent days. It seems unnecessary to as¬ 
sume (with Tholuck) a special occasion for this 
discourse; for the ocoasion in the preceding 
mockery of the Pharisees stands out strongly 
enough (hence the ovv). The mockery of unbe¬ 
lief stands entirely on a line with persecution; 
mockery therefore is here to the Lord a new 
signal of approaching death, os persecution was 
at chap. vii. 34. But for this reason Ho hero 
declares still more strongly than He did there, 
both His freedom in His death and their condem¬ 
nation. In tho former case: Ye will not find me; 
now: Ye will die in your sin. Tho seeking again 
denotes the seeking of the Messiah amidst the 
impending judgments; not a penitent seeking of 
the Redeemer, but a fanatical chiliastic seeking 
of a political deliverer. Hence without any find¬ 
ing of Christ And the not finding is, positively, 
a dying in sin. Liicke: The thing meant is na- 
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tural dying in tbo state of sin, not a dying on 
account of sin or by reason of sin. But Jfce 
former idea cannot here be kept apart from tne 
latter. The sins are their sins as a whole, sealed 
by their unbelief and their murderous spirit to¬ 
wards the Messiah; the dying is dying in the 
whole sense of the word: perishing in woe, irre¬ 
mediable death, utter ruin in this world and in 
tiiat which is to come; and lastly the persons 
meant are the people as a whole, deceivers and 
deceived. But as the vpeiq does not mean every 
single Jew, so the sin of obduracy is not foretold 
of all, nor the prospect of death extended to hope¬ 
less damnation in every case. Only the sin and 
death of the nation as a body are without limit. 

The extension of the condemnation into the fu¬ 
ture world Jesus declares in the words: “ Whither 
I go , ye cannot come.” As they now could not 
spiritually reach Him, so hereafter even as sup¬ 
pliants they could not reach Him on the throne 
of His glory nor beyond in His heaven. A dis¬ 
tinct opposite of hell is not to bo thought of (as 
Meyer holds); a place of punishment is no doubt 
at least implied. 

Ver. 22. Will he kill himself? —Formerly 
Ho said: “ Where I am;” now he says: “ Whither 
1 go.” Hence they now (the Jews in the Juda- 
istic sense) give their mockefy another and a 
more biting form. “The irony of chap. vii. 35, 
rises ter impudent sarcasm.” Tholuck. They as¬ 
sume that Ho spoke of His death; and as He 
called this a i-dyav, they mock, because they 
have no conception of the element of voluntary 
departure in the violcnco of death: “ Will Ho kill 
Himself?” They think He has set Himself far 
above them in saying that they could not reach 
Ilim; they revenge themselves by suggesting 
that Ho will sink far below them. An orthodox 
Jew, they would say, utterly abhors suicide. Ac¬ 
cording to Josephus, De Bello Jud. III. 8, 6, tho 
self-murderer goes to the axonorepo^ q6t)$. Thus, 
according to the orthodox Jewish doctrine, to 
which the Pharisees bore allegiance, tho suicide* 
falls to the lowest hell of Hades, and is separated 
by a great gulf from Abraham’s bo3om (Luke xvi. 
26), into which they hoped to go. Concerning a 
peculiar interpretation of Origen, see Lvicko, p. 
207: [that Jesus would kill Himself, and so go 
to the place and punishment of suicides, to which 
the Jews could not go, because their sin did not 
subject them to it.—Tn.] 

Ver. 23. Ye aro from beneath; I am from 
above. —Jesus meets their mockery with a calm 
assertion which turns the point of it against 
themselves. For from beneath hardly means here 
merely from the earth (Meyer), as in chap. iii. 31 ; 
but, as in viii. 44, it denotes the diabolical na¬ 
ture which they have shown, and by virtue of 
which they belong to that dark nether world. 
They therefore could go thither, where they are 
spiritually at home; He could not, since He is 
from above f from heaven (chap. iii. 3). The an¬ 
tithesis in these words is that of hades and 
heaven, says Origen; in the moral sense, says 
Stier; on the contrary Tholuck, with Meyer, 
makes the antithesis heaven and earth. But the 
parallel Kdogog ovrog does not prove this; for that 
expression denotes not the visible world in itself, 
but the old bad nature of the world. 

The more obscure first sentence He explains 


by the second: Ye are of this world.— 
K 6apoq ovroc, also, according to the Jewish 
Christology, denoted pre-eminently the ancient 
heathen world, which was to come into condem¬ 
nation. I am not of this world. Therefore 
in spirit aud life belonging to the aiuv 6 
the new and higher world. The former antithe¬ 
sis denotes tho principle of (he life ; the latter, the 
sphere of life corresponding. 

Ver. 24. I said therefore unto yon, that 
ye will die in yonr sins. —That is to say, tho 
words: “ye will die in your sins,” and tho 
words: “ye are of this world,” or “from be¬ 
neath,” ore equivalent. Tlieir being from be¬ 
neath as to the principle of their life is the rea¬ 
son why they will die in their sins (Crell. Other 
views of the connection see in Tholuck). Meyer: 
“Observe that in this repetition of the denuncia¬ 
tion tho emphasis, which in ver. 21 lay upon in 
your tin* , falls upon will die, and thus the per¬ 
dition itself comes into the foreground, which can. 
be averted only by conversion to faith.” 

Yet they must not understand Him that they 
are in a fatalistic sense from beneath , or of this 
world, and therefore cannot but die in their sins, 
Hence He adds the condition: If ye believo 
not that I am He. There is, therefore, no lack 
of clearness in the connection (os Tholuck sup¬ 
poses). The expression: “ that I am He” is 
mysteriously delivered, without mention of the 
predicate. Meyer: “To wit, the Messiah, the 
self-evident predicate.” But the matter was not 
so simple.; otherwise Christ would have pre¬ 
viously named Himself the Messiah. And this 
ne would not do, because their conception of the 
Messiah was distorted. They must, therefore, 
step by step perceive and believe that He is what 
He professed to bo: the one 6ent of the Father, 
the Son of Man, the Quickener, the Light of the 
world; last: the one from above. They must 
believe in Him according to His words and His 
deeds; His higher existence. His real being, 
which stood before their eyes, and the real na¬ 
ture of which they criticised away, they must 
believe; not till then could they receive the word 
that He was the Messiah. The predicate is, 
therefore, the representation of Himself which 
Jesus gives in the context. According to Hof¬ 
mann ( Schriftbeweis , I. 62), an imitation of the Old 
Testament Kin 'JK. Undoubtedly correct in the 
view that both here and there the self-evidencing 
living presence of the divine person must be above 
all things acknowledged without prejudice. 

This mysterious import of the word is indicated 
also by the question of the Jews: “ Who art thouV * 
(ver. 25). They wished to draw the last decisive 
word from Him. The answer of Jesus whioh fol¬ 
lows speaks to the same point. Luther takes the 
rt; ci as contemptuous; so does Meyer. But it is 
rather a sly question, to decoy or force Jesus to an 
avowal. Comp. chap. x. 24. If we compare the 
expression brt ey6 upi with that in ch. vii. 39: o&jtw 
yap fp> Trvevpa ayiov ,—we might naturally trans¬ 
late : that I am hero. That He is present as He is 
present in the fulness of His divine-human life, 
—this they must believe and apprehend before 
they will rightly apprehend Him as the Messiah. 

Ver. 25. Even the same that I said unto 
yon from the beginning. [So the £. V. 
renders rt)v ap%yv 6 ti Kal i ui 9 
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Comp. Text. Notes.—P. S.].—This passage has 
been a crux tnterpretum , because the progressive 
unfolding of the idea of the Messiah by Christ 
in His presentation of Himself has not been 
appreciated. The interpretation depends not 
merely on the sense of r^v apxftv , but also on 
that of the expression 5 n ical kaku vpiv. 

[To state the points more fully, the interpre¬ 
tation depends: 1) On the construction of the 
whole sentence—whether it be interrogative, or 
exclamatory, or declarative; 2) on the sense*of 
7/)v hpx^v, whether it be taken substantively 
(principium, the beginning , the Logos) , or adver¬ 
bially (m the beginning , from the beginning , first of 
all, to start with , or omnino y generally) ; 8) on the 
ambiguity of bn (conjunct.) and 5, n (relative); 
4) on the meaning of kakdb as distinct from klyo ; 
6) on the proper force of tcai. I remark in the 
premises that we must take ri/v apxftv adver¬ 
bially, and write 6, n t since bn ( quoniam , quia ) 
gives no good sense.—P. S.] 

1. Constructions which take the sentence as a 
question. 

(а) Cyril, Chrysostom, Matthsei, Liicke (more 
or less equivalent): Why do I even speak to you 
at all? [ Cur vero omnino vobiscum loquor? cur 
frustra vobiscum disputo ? —P. S.] (Comp. x. 25). 
This is grammatically possible, for tt/v apxyv can 
mean omnino (in certain circumstances), and 5, 
ti can mean why. But such a sentence would be 
contradicted by Christ's going on to speak, and 
it would be too “empty" (Meyer). 

[With this agrees in sense Ewald’s explana¬ 
tion, with this difference that he takes the sen¬ 
tence as an indignant exclamation: That I should 
# have to speak to you at all! ( Dass ich auch iiber- 

haupt zu euch rede!) But this leaves the position 
of rrpf apxf/v before bn (as Ewald writes instead 
of 5, n) unexplained.—P. S.] 

(б) Meyer (and Hilgenfeld): What I originally 
(from the first) say to you, that do ye ask? 
or (Do you ask), what I have long been telling 
you? The objection to this is that Christ had 
from the first not presented Himself as Messiah. 
Besides, there is no: Do ye ask ?—in the sen¬ 
tence. * 

2. Constructions which connect with this sen¬ 
tence the nokkd. l,x u following [ver. 26, and put 
only q comma, instead of a period, after kak& vulv ]. 
Borne manuscripts, Bengel, Olshausen. Hof¬ 
mann: “For the first, for the present, since He 
is engaged in speaking to them, He has many re¬ 
proving and condemning things to say to them." 
This would be an entire evasion of the question 
they had put.* 

3. Constructions which take the sentence as a 
declaration. 

(a) Augustine (similarly Bede, Rupert, Lampe, 
Fritzche): Principium (the Logos, the Word) me 
credite t quia (bn) et loquor vobis t i. e. quia humilis 
propter vos factus adista verba descendi. [Words¬ 
worth : “ I am what I am also declaring to you, 
the Beginning ;" comp. Rev. xxi. 6, apxfi ttai rd 
r&of.—P. S.] Untenable both in point of gram- 

* [Battmlein: *' If we must take the question: Who art 
thou? as expressing contempt and wonder that Jesus should 
venture to say: Ye shall die in vour sins,—the reply : ri jv 
—6 ti xol AaAu vfxlv —iroAAa irtpX vjuu AaA. K. k p. is 

perfectly suitable: Assuredly (from the first, in general) I 
We-^frhai I am doing also now—many things to say,” etc.— 


mar and of fact; rf/v apxi/v is adverbial, and 
Jesus could not present Himself to these adver¬ 
saries as the divine Logos. [A reference to the 
Logos would require kiyu instead of ka/uj. —P. S.] 

(6) Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Tholuck: “ I am* what I told you in the begin¬ 
ning (and tell you until now)." But (1) He had 
not given them from the beginning a definite de¬ 
scription of Himself; (2) Hjv iiptfiv ought not to 
stard first; not to say that we ought rather to 
have kkAkrjoa [instead of kakdj], 

(c) Luthardt: “ From the beginning I am, 
that [5n] I may even speak to you." Obscure, 
and in part incorrect; for Jesus did not exist 
merely to speak to the Jews (see Meyer). 

(d) Bretschneider: “ At the outset I declared 
concerning Myself what I say also now.” But 
there is no kekakijica. 

(e) De Wette : u First of ally or above all, I am 
what I even say to you."f Luther: “I am your 
preacher; if ye first believe this, ye will also 
know by experience who I am, and in no other 
way.” (Ammon: He is to be known, above all 
things, from His words). But, in the first place, 
rift apxfjv must mean for the first thing , to begin 
with; and secondly, Christ says not that they 
must know Him from His words, but He refers 
to accounts which He actually gave of Himself. 

(/) Winer: “I am wholly such a9 I represent 
Myself in My words." See the grammatical 
objection against wholly in Meyer. 

(g) “ To begin with, for the first, I am that 
which I even say to you;" or, “First of all, I am 
the very thing I am declaring unto you." Eras¬ 
mus, Bucer, Grotius, J el al. 9 Leben Jesu f II., 903, 
Bruckner, jj For the first thing, they must receive 
with confidence His descriptions of Himself as the 
fountain of life, the light of the world, etc. t which 
He openly and familiarly talks (?.afo>) to them; 
then they will come to a full knowledge of His 
character; for all depends on their ceasing to 
determine His character by their crude notion 
of the Messiah, ceasing to require in Him such 
a Messiah as they have imagined, and beginning 
to determine their ideas of the Messiah from His 
revelation of Himself, and to oorrect and spi¬ 
ritualize them accordingly. When Tholuck ob¬ 
jects that, upon this interpretation, Jesus would 
be drawing them first to a lower view of Himself, 
and afterwards to a higher, he is mistaken; for 
the issue here is between a designation of Him- 


* [’Eycu tifii is supplied from the preceding question of the 
Jews: <rv ti* *! ;—P. S.] 

f [ Von come herein (vor alien Dingen ) bin ich , was ich auch 
su euch rede; i. e M I am in fact what I say; I must bo known 
from My speeches. Alford professes to follow this Interpre¬ 
tation of De Wette as expanded by Stier, but translates some¬ 
what differently: “ Essentially (ryu o.pynv, traced up to its 
principle, generally), that which I also discourse unto you; or, 
in very deed, that same which 1 speak unto you. lie is the 
Logos—His discourses are the revelation of Himself... When 
Moses asked the name of Ood, J am that which J am, was the 
mysterious answer; . . . but when God manifest in the flesh 
is asked the same question, it is: I am that which I spiak.’ ” 
Profound and true in itself; but hardly an interpretation of 
the text in hand. The question, in all its circumstances and 
its spirit, is not the same as that of Moses: and a hidden refer¬ 
ence to Aoyo* would produce Aryw rather than AaAu.—P. 8.] 
J [Grotius: Primum hoc rum quqd et_ dico vobis (i. e^ hut 
mundi) — wporrov pkv 6, n teal ktyto vfj.lv. —P. SJ 
\ [Bruckner, ed. 5th, does not materially differ from Do 
Wette, except that he rejects his rendering of rrfv &px*[v by 
above all things ( vor alien Dingen), and translates: to begin 
with (von vorne herein). —Godet translates: (1 am) Precisely 
what I tell you (no more or less).—P. S.] 
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self by the New Testament thing that He is, and 
a designation of Himself by the theocratic name , 
which in its rabbinical form had to be regene¬ 
rated by the New Testament spirit, and the course 
of thought is not from lower to higher, but from 
the more general to the more specific. 

Ver. 26. I have many things to say and 
to judge of you. — Uepi vyov is emphatic. Be¬ 
cause He has so much to say and to judge of 
them, so much to clear up with them, He cannot 
go on to the final, decisive declaration concern¬ 
ing Himself. It must firstbestill more clearly 
brought out, what they are, and where they stand. 
Tholuck, therefore, groundlessly remarks, quo¬ 
ting an opinion of Maldonatus: “This expres¬ 
sion also disturbs the clearness of the course of 
thought.” The opinion, of course, has in view 
also what follows. 

Bat he that sent me is true. — 'AkM is 
difficult. Meyer, with Apollinaris: tzoX>m kx^ 
7.kyeiv nepi vpuv, aiyCi. So Euthymius and others. 
Better Liicke, Tholuck and others, after older 
expositors: However much I have to judge con¬ 
cerning you, My Kpiatq is still aX^yq. Yet this 
sentiment is to be modified. It grieves Him that 
He has so much to judge of them; yet it must 
be so; God, who hath sent Him, is true. God 
judges in act according to truth, and Christ, the 
interpreter of His essential words which He 
hears of Him through the facts and through the 
showing of the Spirit, must do the same in 
speech. The aXX6, therefore, forms an adversa¬ 
tive (missed in this view by Meyer) to the no?2d 
£x°>- According to Chrysostom the apodosis 
would mean : But I limit Myself to speaking rd 
irpbq ourqptav , ov rd npbq iXeyxov. Meyer: He 
has things to say to the world, other than the 
worthlessness of His enemies. But in this view 
God would rather be referred to as gracious, 
than as true. And Christ would not appeal to 
Ilis duty to speak what Ho hears (comp. ch. 
v. 30). 

Yer. 27. They understood not. —Different 
coqpeptions: (1) rf/q ayvoiaq , Chrysostom. (2) 
Strange and improbable that they did not under¬ 
stand, De Wette. (3) The beginning of a new 
discourse with other hearers, Baum gar ten-Cru- 
sius, Meyer. (4) A moral obtuseness, and refu¬ 
sal of acknowledgment, Liicke. So Stier and 
Tholuck: hardness of heart.—Tho failure to 
understand was due, on the contrary, to their 
suspecting a secret behind the expression: He 
that sent Me, on account of their greedy chiliastic 
hope of a Messiah. For as Messiah in their 
sense Christ would have still been welcome to 
them. This introduces what follows. 

Ver. 28. When ye have lifted xip the 
Bon of man. —It is now their turn to be tempted 
by Jesus, though in a holy mind. Jesus appa¬ 
rently yields to their vagueness of mind with a 
term of many meanings; hence the ovv . The 
sense is: lifted up on the cross, as in ch. iii. 14 ; 
but it carries also the thought that this shame¬ 
ful lifting up would be the means of His real 
exaltation (Calvin, el al .), which comes more 
strongly to light in oh. xii. 32. Now His hearers 
understand it to mean: When ye have acknow¬ 
ledged the Son of Man as Messiah, and proclaimed 
Him in political form.— Then shall ye know 
that I am he. —Some willingly, in the out¬ 


pouring of the Holy Ghost; others against their 
will, in the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. (comp, 
ch. vi. 62, a passage which is elucidated by 
this. On the different interpretations of the 
knowing, see Tholuck). They take it thus: 
Then shall ye perceive how I manifest and prove 
Myself the Slessiah after your mind.— And that 
I do nothing of myself. — (’Air* epavrov comes 
under on, and is not, as Lampe takes it, a new 
proposition). That is: That I do not of My own 
will and ambition usurp the honor and glory of 
Messiah. They understand it: That I, for secret 
reasons, do not come forward on my own respon¬ 
sibility, but abide the result.— Bat speak 
these things as the Father tanght me.— 
His action is according to the instruction of the 
Father, primarily a testifying, speaking (there¬ 
fore not a completing, according to Bengel and 
Do Wette: ?>a?.d) completed by iroiu, iroiCt by Tiaj i£>); 
and this very thing includes self-command in the 
matter of a decisive Messianic profession. Just 
this reserve leads Him into the difficult position, 
in which He seems to stand alone, and yet is not 
alone. He manifests Himself and conceals Him¬ 
self as the Father instructs Him. See the his¬ 
tory of the temptation. Now His hearers take 
it that the divine arrangement requires the Mes¬ 
siah to let the Messianic people take the initiative 
in His elevation. 

Yer. 20. And he that sent me is with me. 
—The Messiah's trust to the arrangement of the 
Father in the trying course assigned Him. But 
iu the progress of their misapprehension they 
must take Him as expressing His confidence of 
happy success in His Messianic enterprise with 
the help of God.— He hath not left me alone. 
—Pointing to the help of God which He has * 
hitherto received, and which is secured to Him 
by the co-working of the divine purpose through¬ 
out the government of the world with His work, 
as well as with His Spirit, and by the co-working 
of His dominion with the Father. But they pro¬ 
bably think of the silent preparation of extra¬ 
ordinary succor. 

For I always do the things that are 
pleasing to him. —(Not: As appears from the 
fact that I do, etc., Maldonatus. The assistance 
of the Father is to be distinguished from the 
essential unity of the Father with the Son, and 
reciprocates the obedience of Jesus.) Iu His 
unconditional obedience He has the seal of His 
unconditional confidence. But they may ima¬ 
gine: He has already introduced and arranged 
everything according to the direction of God. 

Yer. 80. As he spoke these words, many 
beUeved in him. —In the simplest historical 
sense: Became disciples, came forward as fol¬ 
lowers and confessors of Him. What kind of 
faith this was, the sequel must teach, and Jesus 
Himself took care that the faith which arose out 
of chiliastic misconstructions should soon be 
tested and set right. Tholuck: “lUorebciv is 
here used for a faith which arises certainly not 
from miracles, but from the word; by force of 
the imposing power of His testimony concerning 
Himself; a faith, however, which was but super¬ 
ficial, for it did not find in the words of Jesus 
jrfjpaTa rfjq Zuffc. They stand upon the footing 
of the disciples mentioned in ch. vi. 66; hence 
pimv is required of them.” The main thing 
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required is submission to the word of Christ, re¬ 
nunciation of their carnal expectations, and a 
clearing and spiritualizing of their faith. 

Failure to observe the misconstructions traced 
above has occasioned much confusion over the 
words of Jesus immediately following, and over 
the relapse of many or most of these disciples, 
which follows soon upon them. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

• 1. As Christ is the source of life under differ¬ 
ent aspects: source of satisfaction, source of 
healing, source of quickening and inspiration, 
—so He is the light also under different aspects: 
the star by night which prevents wandering in 
darkness, the sun by day which brings with it 
the works of the day and opens the eye to the 
day, ch. ix. Here He is the star or lamp of the 
night, the true pillar of fire, which is set to 
lighten from Mount Zion the holy city and the 
world. Suggested by the illumination at the 
feast of tabernacles. “ Next to the water-draw¬ 
ing and libation, this illumination was the lead¬ 
ing feature of the festivities. As the drawing 
and pouring of the water typified the fulness of 
salvation which ahpde in Jerusalem and flowed 
forth thence, so these lights typified the enlight¬ 
ening of the world from the mountain of the 
Lord, Mic. iv. 2; Isa. ii. 2; lx. 8, 5; lv. 5; 
Zech. xiv. 7,17. After the manner of His former 
interpretation of the water-drawing Jesus points 
here to that illumination. It was in Him that 
that prophetic festivity found its fulfilment: the 
light of the Gentiles, Isa. xlii. 6; xlix. 6; ix. 1, 2. 
He who follows Him, follows no flitting, earthly 
glimmer, which first flashes up, and then leaves the 
darkness only the more dismal; His light is alight 
of. life, a light which in itself is life.” Gerlach. 

2. The consciousness of Christ is the star of 
night, the sun of day. He is sure of His origin 
(from the Father), of His destination (to the 
Father), and therefore of His way (with the 
Father), and can therefore offer Himself with 
absolute certitude and confidence as the guide 
of life to the people who are wandoring in dark¬ 
ness. “ Though I bear witpess of Myself, yet 
My witness is true.” Consciousness attested by 
conscience is the basis of all certitude (Luther, 
Descartes, Kant, Schleiermacher). Christ’s di¬ 
vine self-consciousness is the starting-point of 
all divine certitude. Augustine: A light shows 
itself, as well as other things. You light a lamp, 
for example, to look for a garment, and the burn¬ 
ing lamp helps you find it; but do you also light 
a lamp to look for a burning lamp*? 

8. The assault of the men of the letter on the tes¬ 
timony of Christ concerning Himself, a type of the 
battle between dead tradition and living faith. 

4. The world’s tfay of judging , and Christ’s 
way: (1) The world judges of the nature of the 
person after the flesh (subjectively, with a car¬ 
nal judgment, and objectively, from the mere 
appearanoe); Christ judges not the nature of 
the person, but his guilt. (2) The world fore¬ 
stalls the judgment of God, and, midway, con¬ 
demns Christ to the cross; Christ pronounces 
the judgment of God, and the actual judgment 
He does not execute till the end of the world. 

fi. Christ’s appeal to the testimony of His 


Father, and the mockery of the Jews ; the fact, 
and the mistaking and denial, of the original 
Life. “ It is remarkable how, in the words: in 
your law (of which ye are so proud), Jesus takes 
issue witn them, and indeed, as it were quits 
them.” Gerlach. “ Had not God from eternity 
come out of a rigid, self-imprisoned unity, and 
revealed Himself as second person in the Son, 
etc., He had not been able to redeem the human 
race, nor even therefore, to reveal, demonstrate 
Himself to it in His full truth.” Ibid. 

[5}. The significant expression: “ the Father 
is with Me,” is a counterpart of: “The Word 
was with God,” in ch. i. 1. From eternity the 
Son was with the Father; in time the Father 
is with the Son. This personal distinction of 
the Father and the Son from each other is the 
stronger rather than the weaker, for that other: 
“The Word was God,” which stands-by its side, 
and which has a parallel here in vcr. 19: “ If yo 
had known Me, ye should have known My Father 
also.” It is impossible to do justice to its signi¬ 
ficance, without the doctrine of the essential, 
eternal trinity of the Godhead; and this doctrino 
may be said to be contained in this combination 
of mysterious words. Augustine, in the Catena: 
“ Blush, thou Sabellian; our Lord doth not say, 
I am the Father, and I the self-same person am 
the Son ; but I am not alone, because the Father is 
with Me.” —E. D. Y.] 

6. The suicidal world suspects Christ and 
Christianity of a suicidal intent. Character of 
suicide on the part of the Lord. From beneath : 
the contrast of suicide, which is from beneath, 
and self-sacrifice, which is from above. 

[6J. Here the Lord says: “ I am from abovo;” 
“ye neither know Me, nor My Father;” “yo 
cannot tell whence I come, and whither I go.” 
He had said before, ch. vii. 28: “Ye both know 
Me, and know whence I am.” This apparent 
contradiction only reflects in His free, spontane¬ 
ous utterance the perfect harmony and unity of 
real deity and real humanity (against Docetism 
and Apollinarianisml in Him. And yet His 
having a really eartuly, human origin, as well 
as a really divine, was not the same fcs being 
from beneath and of this world. This world “lieth 
in the wicked one.”—E. D. Y.] 

7. Christ reveals Himself in the spirit by 
veiling Himself in the flesh. “The teaching of 
Christ is not something outside of Him or added 
to Him; He Himself is all teacher, all revela¬ 
tion ; His doctrine is Himself.” Gerlaoh. 

[7£. “The Being who sent Jesus into the 
world, was in such close companionship with 
Him, that He shared with Him, so to speak, all 
the opprobrium and hostility with which His 
mission was met, and would be present to His 
aid in every danger. ... It should ever be borne 
in mind that this obedience of the Son, although 
strictly predicable of Him only in His Messianio 
office, is to be regarded as proceeding from His 
essential unity with the Father; else, as Olshau- 
sen well remarks, ... it would depend for its 
perpetuity upon the fidelity of the Son. ... It is 
based upon those immutable relations of com¬ 
panionship springing from the essential unity of 
the Father and Son, and referred to so emphati¬ 
cally in the preceding words, is with me J. J. 

Owen.—E. D. Y.] 
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8. The chiliastic clemeuts in the life of Jewish 
people: a. During the life of Jesus, in Galilee 
(John vi.), in Judea (John viii.); b. After the 
ascension of the Lord, (1) at the time of found¬ 
ing of the church, Acts vi. 7; (-) before the 
death of James the Just. See his biography. 

9. It is not right to presume that the rulers of 
the Jews would hare absolutely closed themselves 
beforehand against the impression of the Messi- 
ahship of Jesus. On the contrary they were 
thoroughly disposed from the beginning, under 
certain conditions, to acknowledge Him as Mes¬ 
siah ; viz., if He would meet their idea of Mes¬ 
siah (see Matt, iv.) This accounts for the alter¬ 
nate attractions and the repulsions, which John 
exhibits to us in the boldest contrast, ch. iii.; 
chs. viii. and x. Even in the revilings against 
Christ on the cross the craving for a chiliastic 
Messiah may be perceived (Matt, xxvii. 42 , see 
Leben Jem, II. 8, p. 1562). This explains again 
the Lord’s reservation of His name of Messiah, 
which Ho positively refused to have publicly 
proclaimed by the people until the Palm-Sunday, 
and to which He Himself did not confess until 
the hour of His condemnation before the high 
council. 

10. In the miraculous gliding of Christ out of 
the hands of His enemies, both here and often 
elsewhere, Luthardt rightly sees a presage of 
the resurrection of Christ, by which He perfectly 
transported Himself from the violence of His 
foes. 

nOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Doctrinal and Ethical points.—Christ 
the true pillar of fire to His people: 1. He gives 
light upon the world of sin. 2. Ho ^ives light 
through the world of nature. 3. He gives light 
to His believing followers.—Christ the light of 
tho world in His saving work for those who fol¬ 
low Him: 1. The Light of tho world. 2. Tho 
followers of the light. 8. Tho saving effect: (a) 
They shall not walk in darkness. (5) They shall 
have the light of life.—The star of heaven in 
the night of earth.—The morning star, which 
guides out of the night of death into the 
day of life.—The light of life: 1. The light as 
life. The effect of the enlightening of the un¬ 
derstanding is the quickening of the heart. 2. 
The life as light. Quickening is enlightenment. 
—The true light and the true life are one.—Re¬ 
demption by the light of life from walking in 
the night.—Christ the light of the world: 1. In 
the sureness of His course. 2. In that which 
His work begins with: not judging, not destroy¬ 
ing, but quickening. 8. In that which His work 
ends with: separating by the effects of light, 
judging according to the fact, separating dead 
and living. 4. In that which His work both 
begins and ends with: the revealing of the real 
God, of the Father in His working, His quick¬ 
ening, Ilis judging. 

The Jews’ judging after the flesh, a judgment 
against themselves: 1. It is a judgment of the 
carnal mind, of passion, on the revelations of 
the Spirit. 2. It is a judgment according to out¬ 
ward appearance and pedigree on the wonders of 
the new life. 3. It is acarnal condemnation of the 
divine gentleness which could rescue from damna¬ 


tion.—Prejudice, a way to condemnation.—The 
Jewish students of God, in the treasury of God, 
unmasked as ignorant despisers of God.—The 
manifest Father of Christ, a hidden God to His 
adversaries.—How Christ can charge spiritnal 
ignorance upon His adversaries at the height of 
their power (in the treasury). Men of the letter 
have thq treasury of God, and not the knowledge 
of God. 

The fearful word of Christ concerning His de¬ 
parture: 1. Tho horrible misinterpretation of it. 

2. Its true meaning.—Suicide elucidated by the 
conversation of Christ with the Jews.—Self-kill¬ 
ing and self-sacrifice; or, the death from be¬ 
neath, and the life from above.—To be from be¬ 
neath, and to be from above.—How Christ would 
be known according to His own representation 
of Himself, and not according tp the preconceived 
opinions of the world: 1. According to the Old 
Testament, not according to the Jewish schools. * 
2. According to the New Testament, not accord¬ 
ing to medieeval tradition. 8. According to His 
divine glory, not according to our human notion. 

—Legitimate steps in the revelation of Christ to 
us.—Before the world would come to a decision 
concerning Christ, it must have the judgment of 
Christ concerning Himself.—Ver. 26. The judg¬ 
ment of Christ concerning the world unavoidable: 

1. As a testimony to the real government of God. 

2. As a testimony to His true view of things.— 
The words of Christ concerning His elevation, as 
they are misinterpreted by the ear of the Jews. 

—The power of the Spirit in these words of the 
Lord: (a) His confidence that His elevation on 
the cross will be the lowest depth of His path to 
His heavenly exaltation. (6) Tho mercy with 
which He still gives His enemies tho. prospect of 
knowing their salvation by His death and resur¬ 
rection. (c) The clear prediction of the effect of 
the preaching of tho cross in the New Testament 
dispensation.—The twofold knowing that Jesus 
is the Lord, as produced by Ilis twofold elevation 
(the knowing which believers have, and that 
which unbelievers have). 

The word of Christ: I am not (left) alone: 1. 
Tho sense of the expression: The Father is with 
Him through the whole course of His sufferings 
(Gethsemane). 2. The confidence of it: Notwith¬ 
standing He was soon to be forsaken by all the 
world and apparently by God Himself. 8. The 
foundation of the confidence: for I do always 
those things, etc. 

Those who believe from misunderstanding.— 
The form of enthusiastic belief, which can imme¬ 
diately turn into the bitterest unbelief.—Misun¬ 
derstanding of the word of God: 1. Its forms. 2 
Its causes. 8. Its marks. 4. Its solution. 5. 

Its consequences. 

Starke: La^ge: The illumination of the un¬ 
derstanding always inseparably connected with 
the sanctification of the will. On life depends 
light or use of eyes.—Teachers should always 
lead their hearers from the earthly to the spirit¬ 
ual.— Hedinoer: He who follows Christ never 
misses the right way; always with will-o’-the- 
wisps! Is. xi. 3, 4. —food, who is (avrdirarros) the 
truth itself, can testify of Himself, and nil men, 
though they be but liars, must believe His testi¬ 
mony.—If the Father and the Son testily the 
very same thing, how strong, how invincible is 
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the testimony!—Stiff-necked enemies of the truth 
deride what they do not and will not understand, 
and when they can go no further, they start some¬ 
thing ridiculous.—(In the treasury.) God won¬ 
derfully protects faithful teachers and confessors 
of His word.— Quesnel: Jesus says nothing but 
what the Father bids Him say; therefore should 
His ministers also preach nothing but what they 
have learned of Him, Rom. xv. 18.—Ver. 28. 
Zeisius: The prophecies of God will never be 
more truly and fully understood than in their 
fulfilment.—0 how many Christians do not know 
Christ before they have crucified Him with their 
sins! 

Bbauns : 41 Shall not walk in darkness,” in un¬ 
holiness, in sin. It is manifestly a fundamental 
truth that mind and will belong togetherneither 
can be corrupted or improved without the other; 
and enlightenment and sanctification ever play 
into one another. At the same time, looking at 
the preceding occurrences, the Lord seems to in¬ 
tend to guard His dealing with the fallen woman 
against all abuses. He does not let sin prevail.— 
Does not the sun bear witness even to its own 
existenoe? Set it aside, if you can.—Jesus alone 
knew both whence He came and whither He 
went; His adversaries knew neither.—Contend 
not with blasphemers over God, but over noble 
life.—The cross is the knot in which humiliation 
and exaltation are entwined. In the cross the 
deepest humiliation ended; in the cross exalta¬ 
tion began. 

Heubner: Some light a man will always fol¬ 
low; the question is whether he will choose the 
right one. Criterion: The following of Jesus 
casts out all uncertain, restless groping.—There 
are only two ways: that of the darkness, and 
that of the light.—The test of true illumination 
is that it gives life.—Bearing witness to one’s 
self by no means absolutely inadmissible.—The 
believer also knows the source and the goal of 
his life.—How little would the hostile Jews have 
suspected that this Jesus, their antagonist, would 
soon be exalted at the right hand of God. So 
the children of the world suspect not the speedy 
glorification of the godly whom they despise.— 


Ver. 19; comp. v. 87. The knowing of the 
Father and the knowing of the Son are insepara¬ 
ble.— I go my way. Our enjoyment of the means 
of grace has its day.— Ye shall seek Me . The time 
is sure to come when the man shall know those 
through whom God would have saved him: chil¬ 
dren their father, etc.—Ye cannot come. Heaven 
inaccessible to the assaults of the wicked.— From 
beneath , etc. Between the worldly-minded and 
the heavenly-minded there is as great a distance 
(and an abyss) as between heaven and earth.— 
The enemies of the good cause must involuntarily 
promote it. 

Schleiermacher: Walking in the light, walk¬ 
ing in the truth.—If our faith in the Lora rested 
on any human testimony, He could not be that on 
which we might build the full certainty of our 
salvation. We must cease to be of this world: 
then we can believe that He is that.—The Lord 
leaves not alone those who are joined with the 
Redeemer.— Besser: Zech. xiv. 7: “At even¬ 
ing time it shall bo light.”—If Christ is the light 
of the world, the world without Him is dark¬ 
ness.— What a cutting contradiction: The 
treasury of God, surrounded by a GW-forsaken 
people, whose offerings were as heartless as the 
coin clinking in the chest.—Heb. xii. 8.—Christ, 
and Christians with Him, go above, to heaven, 
because they are come down from above; but 
the servants of sin and of the devil go down, be¬ 
cause they are from beneath. 

[Matt. Henry : Ver. 12. He that followeth Me. 
It is not enough to look at this light, and to gaze 
upon it; but we must follow it, believe in it, 
walk in it,—for it is a light to our feet, not our 
eyes only.—Ver. 26: I have many things to say f 
etc. 1. Whatever discoveries of sin are made to 
us, He that searcheth the heart hath still more 
to judge of us, 1 John iii. 80. 2. How much so¬ 

ever God reckons with sinners in this world, 
there is still a farther reckoning yet behind, 
Deut. xxxii. 84. 3. Let us not be forward to say 

all we can say, even against the worst of men; 
we may have many things to say by way of cen¬ 
sure, which yet it is better to leave unsaid, for 
what is it to us?—E. D. Y.] 


IV. 


CHRIST THE LIBERATOR, AS SON OP THE HOUSE IN OPPOSITION TO SERVANTS J THE ONE SENT PROM 
OOD, A8 AGAINST THE AGENTS OP THE DEVIL; THE ETERNAL AND THE HOPE OP ABRAHAM AS 
AGAINST THE BODILY SEED OF ABRAHAM. OR : THE LIBERATOR OP ISRAEL, THE ADVERSARY OF 
SATAN, THE HOPB OF ABRAHAM. A GREAT SWINGING FROM FAITH TO UNBELIEF. ATTEMPTED 
8TONING. 

Chap. VIII. 31-59. 

(Vers. 46-59, the Pericope for Judica Sunday.) 

31 Then said Jesus [Jesus therefore said] to those Jews which believed on him [who 
had believed him]. If ye continue in my word, then are ye [ye are] my 1 disciples 

32 indeed; And ye shall [will] know the truth, and the truth shall [will] make you 

33 free. They answered him, We be [are] Abraham’s seed, and were never in bond- 

34 age to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall [will] be made free? Jesus answered 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant [a 
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35 bondman, a slave] of sin.* And the servant [the bondman] abideth not in the house 

36 for ever: but [omit but] the Son [son] abideth ever.* If the Son therefore shall 

37 make you [If then the Son make you] free, ye shall [will] be free indeed. I know 
that ye are Abraham’s seed; but ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no place 

38 [maketh no progress] in you. I speak that which I have seen with my [the] 

39 Father: and ye [likewise] 4 do that which ye have seen with your father. 5 They 
answered and said unto him, Abraham is our father. Jesus saitn unto them, If 

40 ye were [are] 6 Abraham’s children, ye would 7 do the works of Abraham. But now 
ve seek to kill me, a man that hath told you [spoken to you] the truth, which I 

41 have heard of [I heard from] God: this [the like of this] did not Abraham. Ye do 
the deeds [works] of your father. Then said they [They said] to him, We be [were] 

42 not bom of fornication; we have one Father, even God. Jesus said unto them, If 
God were your Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded forth and came [am 

43 come] from God; [for] neither came I of myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not 

44 understand my speech? even because 8 ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of your 
father [of the father who is] the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will [ye de¬ 
sire to] do: he was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not [doth not stand] 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him. When he* speaketh a lie, he speak- 
eth of his own [from his own nature] : for [because] he is a liar, and the father of 

45 it [thereof]. And [But] because I tell you [speak] the truth, ye believe me not. 

46 Which of you convinceth [convicteth] me of sin? And [omit And] if I say the 

47 truth, why do ye not believe me? He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye 
therefore hear them not [for this cause ye do not hear], because ye are not of God. 

48 Then answered the Jews [The Jews answered], and said unto him, Say we not 

49 well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil [demon]? Jesus answered, I have 

50 not a devil [demon]; but I honour my Father, and ye do dishonour me. And 

51 [But] I seek not mine own glory: there is one that seeketh and iudgeth. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my saying [my word]* 0 he shall [will] 
never see death. 

52 Then 11 said the Jews unto him, Now we know that thou hast a devil [demon]. 
Abraham is dead [died], and the prophets; and thou sayest, If a man keep my saying 

53 [my word], he shall [will] never taste of death. Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, which is dead [who died]? and the prophets are dead [the prophets also 

54 died]: whom makest thou [dost thou make] thyself? Jesus answered!, If I honour 
[glorify] 1 * myself my honour [glory] is nothing: it is my Father that honoureth 

55 [glorifieth] me; of whom ye say, that he is your [our] 18 God: Yet ye have not 
known him; but I know him: and if I should say, I know him not, I shall [should] 

56 be a liar like unto you: but I know him, and keep his saying [word]. Your 14 
father Abraham rejoiced to see [that he should see, ha idrf] my day: and he saw 

57 it , and was glad. Then said the Jews [The Jews therefore said] unto him, Thou art 

58 not yet fifty 15 years old, and hast thou seen 16 Abraham? Jesus said unto them. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was [was made, or, bom, yevia&at] 
I am [efac]. 

59 Then took they up [Therefore they took up] stones to cast at him: but Jesus 
hid himself, and went out of the temple, going through the midst of them, and 
so passed by [omit going—by]. 16 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


i Tor. 31.—rOod. 8ln. omits the /xov, so generalizing the idea of disciple. —E. D. Y.] 

* Ycr. 34.—Tijs ajuipTi'a; is wanting In Cod. D., Iren n Hil., etc. [Cod. Sin., with most of the leading authorities, has it]. 
The omission has been caused by the general expression 6 6) Sou Ao? following. 

9 Ver. 85.—(This whole clause 6 vide—aluva is wanting in Cod. Sin. Otherwise it is unquestioned. The omiMon is 
probably an effort to strip the 6 6i SouAot, Ter. 34, of that generalness which seemed to others to require the omission of the 
TTji a/mapTt'ac before it.—E. D. Y.] 

* Ycr. 38.—[o5v after vpelf is disputed in the Greek text, and should be translated therefore or accordingly or likewise or 
by the same rule. Meyer: “7novv Uegt tine schmersliche Ironic .”—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 38.—Instead of & <wpaxar« irapi rtjJ varpl vpStv, we should read, according to decisive authorities (B. C. K.): 1 
rjKovoare wapa rov it arp6*. [An ironical allusion to the devil.J Mov and vpwv are probably exegetical interpolations. 
| Lochmann, Tischendorf, and Alford omit them. ft D. have them. They also support Lochmann and Tischendorf in reading 
& fva» instead of iyi» 8, in the first clause. But in the second it reads : & ewpducart trapd rov irarpfc. Nothing in the nature 
of tue case would seem to require rfKovtrare here rather thau the cuipax. which is used of Christ in His relation to the Father; 
for in ver. 40 the hearing is applied to Christ, and in ver. 41 the seeing is implied in thecase of the Jews.—Y.] 

* Ver. 39.—B. D. L. } <<rr«, [instead of ^r«, tcere, text, roc.] to which, however, the erotcir* does not correspond. [Meyer: 
“ The apparent want of grammatical correspondence between the two members has occasioned the change now of tore into 
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lx*, now of cvoteirc into *otetr« (Yulg., Aug.).” Meyer, with Grie3bach and Lochmann, prefers «<rr*, and is supported by 
Cod. Sin.—YJ 

? Ibid.—The av is not sufficiently accredited. 

• Ver. 43.—{Dr. Lange translates this as belonging to the question, not as an answer; takes ori—wore: ** Why do ye not 
understand my speech, so that ye cannot hear my word?” 8oe the Exogesis.—Y.J 

• Yer. 44.—[The reading 6c or is untenable.] 

w Ver. 51. —Tbvifibv A oyor. The reading ror A&yov Tbv ifi6v is exegotical. [Lachmann and Tischendorf read rbv ifibv 
Aoyop, and Meyer thinks the balance of authority in favor of that reading. Hahn, Stier and Theile, etc., prefer the other, 
and Cod. Sin. supports it. Cod. Sin. also has the weaker futures pjpijcrei and Btwptjati, instead of the subjunctives rijprjTjj 
and dtftpnoTJ- But in ver. 62 it agrees with all the great authorities iu ytuaijraur, against the future ytvatrau of the Text. 
Roc.—Y.J 

ii Ver. 52.—[Cod. Sin. supports Lachmann and Tischendorf in omitting o5p.—Y.] 

l* Vor. 54.—According to B. C.* D. [Cod. Sin.], etc., Sofdatj. [Rec.: 6o£a6o.J 

u Ibid.—[The Kecepta, and therefore tlie English Version, are supported by the Cod. 8in.: v/iwr, but A. B.* C. al. read 
iifivr, direct discourse. J. J. Owen: “Some critics connect” the succeeding clause with this, “and translate whom ye 
pjy ‘As it our God. 1 and know him not. But this presents less forcibly the contrast between their arrogant claims and real 
ignorance of God.” The coqjunction is simply kolL The main contrast also would seem to lie between the Jews' ignorance 
and Christ’s knowledge of God.—Y.J 

m Ver. 56.—The authorities waver between riftMV (our father) and vpMr (your father). The first reading Is more probable. 
[There Is probably a mistake here. Lachmann indeed quotes Origen in favor of rj/x&>p, but Tischendorf! Tregelles, Alford, 
Westcott and Hort mention no such reading in this verse, while in ver. 55 the authorities are divided between 0«fc v/*«p 
and 0cbc itfLMv. —P. 8.] 

i* Ver. 57.—The reading Ttaaopaxovra in Chrysostom and others is exegetical. 

i* Ibid.—[Cod. Sin.i i<*paxev at; hath Abraham teen thee t to conform their question to Christ's Assertion, ver. 56.—Y.] 

w Ver. 59.—The words from ii«A0<£p to tho end are wanting in B. D., Vulgate, and seem to have been transferred from 
Lake iv. 30 by way of exegesis. [Wanting also in Cod. Sin.—Y.] % 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The last discourse had made an impression 
on many, and brought them to the door of a 
superficial discipleship (ver. 80), while yet their 
heart was full of prejudice. These half converts 
the Lord now addresses and Warns them not to 
be satisfied with a passing excitement of feeling, 
hut to become true and steady disciples. Then 
they would know the truth, and the truth would 
give them true freedom from the degrading bond¬ 
age of sin and error. Knowledge appears here 
as the fruit of faith, and freedom as the fruit of 
knowledge. This earnest exhortation brings out 
tho latent hatred of the Jews, whereupon tho 
Lord, with fearful severity, exposes the diaboli¬ 
cal nature of their opposition to Him, while He at 
the same time reveals His divine nature as the de¬ 
stroyer of death and the One who was before Abra¬ 
ham was born. This address, in the lively form 
of dialogue, unites the character of a testimony 
concerning Himself and a judgment of the Jews, 
and rises to tho summit of moral force.—P. S.] 

Ver. 31. If y© continue In my word.— 
That is, here, not merely: continue to believe, 
but believe according to the spirit of the word, 
and in obedience to the word, which He spoke. 
Working towards an exposure of their misappre¬ 
hension of His words—Ye ar© my disciples 
indeed.—This, therefore, must first appear. 
[There is a latent antithesis between iremarevKd- 
rar and fia&jrrat. It was one thing to believe in 
Jesus, quite another to be disciples, learners. 
The one eould be a momentary impulse; the 
other required constant study and obedience?] 
True disoipleship is the condition and guaranty 
of their knowing the truth; and then this know¬ 
ledge carries the blessing, that the truth should 
make them free. Freedom is the very thing they 
were bent upon all along; but a political, theo¬ 
cratic freedom, as pictured by a chiliastic mind. 
Christ opens to them the prospect of a higher 
freedom which, if they should be true disciples, 
they would owe to the liberating effect of the 
truth, the living knowledge of God; Ho opens 
the prospect of freedom from sin. 

Ver. 82. Ye shaU know the truth more 
and more. [Hengstenberg: “A difference of 


degree ofknowledge is put in the form of know¬ 
ledge itself as opposed to ignorance, because in 
comparison with future attainments of knowledge 
in the path of fidelity, the present knowledge 
would be quite insignificant. The truth is not 
merely something thought; it h&s taken flesh 
and blood in Christ, who says, I am the truth . By 
a deeper and deeper knowing of Christ they would 
know also the truth, after which, as after free¬ 
dom, every man who is not utterly lost has a 
deep constitutional longing, and this living truth 
would make them free from the bondage of sin 
and error; while the truth considered merely as 
a thought of the mind would be utterly power¬ 
less. The same liberating effect whioh is hero 
ascribed to the truth, is in ver. 86 ascribed to 
Christ.”—E. D. Y.] 

[ The truth will make you free, # aTifjdeia 
elevtiep'ocei vp&c- Comp. ver. 86: “If the 
Son make you firee, ye will be free indeed,” 6vtuq 
eXeb&epoi. Christ associates liberty always 
with the truth, whioh He is Himself, and pre¬ 
sents the truth as the cause, and liberty as the 
effect. So also Paul speaks of liberty always in 
this positive, highest and noblest sense, liberty 
in Christ, the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, liberty from the bondage of sin and error, 
comp. Rom. viii. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 17 ; Gal. ii. 4; v. 
1, 13; Jas. i. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 12. Man is truly 
free when he is released from abnormal foreign 
restraints and moves in harmony with the mind 
and will of God as his proper element. “ Deo 
servire ver a libertas est.” —P. S.l 

Ver. 83. They answered him, We are 
Abraham's seed (or, offspring).—Here comes 
the turning-point. Christ has openly told them 
that He would redeem them spiritually from sin 
by the truth, and in this sense make them free; 
and now they see their misapprehension of His 
former words. But in bitter vexation they plunge 
into & new mistake, supposing that Christ had 
their political bondage in view, and would re¬ 
quire them to console themselves under their 
political oppression with the enjoyment of spirit¬ 
ual truth. Hence, instead of explaining: Thou 
shouldst free us from the domination of the Ro¬ 
mans, they explain with insulted pride, that they 
are already free; they have never been any man’s 
I slaves. This answer contains (1) an unbelieving 
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denial of their spiritual servitude; for they 
studiously avoid the spiritual meaning of the words 
of Jesus; (2) a revolutionary, chiliastio protest 
against the idea that they acknowledged the do¬ 
minion of the Romans, or that they could, as the 
words of Jesus implied, console themselves under 
it with spiritual elevation. This breaks again the 
scarcely formed union with Christ. This sharp 
contrast in the same Jews between a great demon¬ 
stration of submission to Jesus and a hostility 
ready to stone Him,—this reaction of sentiment, 
coming the moment they were undeceived con¬ 
cerning their chiliastio expectations, appears re¬ 
peatedly in the Gospel of John in significant gra¬ 
dations. It has already come distinctly to view 
chap. vi. 80 (comp. ver. 15); and in chap. x. 81 
(comp. ver. 24) it is still more glaring than here. 

If these historical points are not duly con¬ 
sidered, it must seem strange that the same Jews 
who had just believed in a mass, should ao soon 
relapse into the bitterest unbelief. Hence many 
have supposed that here other Jews of the mass, 
quite distinct from those believing ones, now 
come forward and take up the conversation (Au¬ 
gustine, Calovius, etc ., Lucke ct al.). Tholuck: 
“ It is far more likely that the same adversaries 
who have hitherto been in view, the ’I ovdaloi, are 
the subject of aneKpidtjoav. Before the believing 
hearers speak, some of the rulers interpose, to 
repel the supposed slander upon the whole peo¬ 
ple.” This would imply an inaccuracy of expres¬ 
sion. On the oontrary, according to the narra¬ 
tive of the evangelist, they are manifestly the 
same to whom Jesus had spoken, and cnreKpt&qoav 
cannot be translated: it was answered . Justly, 
therefore, Chrysostom, Maldonatus, Bengel, and 
others, have taken them to be the same. Chrysos¬ 
tom gave the sufficient interpretation: Kartrreoev 
evdtuc avTibv $ Aiavoia' rovro rii yiyovev and tov 
irpbg rd KooptKa. EKTOTjatiat. [“Their belief imme¬ 
diately gave way; and that because of their 
eagerness after worldly things.”] It seems trans¬ 
parent (1) that Jesus in His reply, ver. 84, to 
those wno speak in ver. 33, simply pursues the 
discourse He had begun in vers. 31, 82; and (2) 
that His suggestion of the need of being made 
free, ver. 32, was intended to test the sincerity, or 
provoke the latent insincerity, of tho faith of the 
persons of vers. 30, 81. Contrary to Dr. Tho- 
luck’s remark above, the evangelist has here very 
accurately designated the interlocutors, ver. 81, 
as Jesus and those Jews who believed on Him. 
Meyer suggests that “the i roA/U>*, ver. 80, are 
many among the hearers in general ; among these 
‘many* were some hierarchical Jews , and to these 
Jesus speaks in ver. 81.” There probably was 
this difference among the believing many; but it 
is hardly in John’s view here. Hengstenberg, 
who agrees on this point with Tholuck, thinks 
“John was quite too much intent upon reality 
than to ascribe faith to such murderous ene¬ 
mies of Christ as these, on the ground of a 
mere fleeting emotion.” But this very considera¬ 
tion might work the other why: the Evangelist 
would take even a transient and impure faith for 
what it is worth as faith for the time. This great 
relapse from a flash of faith into deepened dark¬ 
ness of unbelief may be just the “reality” on 
which John is intent. [Of recent expositors Ols- 
hausen, Meyer, Btier, Alford, Ellicott (“ Life of 


I Christ”), J. J. Owen, and others, take the same 
I view with Dr. Lange.—E. D. Y.] 

Ibid. We are Abraham’s seed.— These 
words are put os the foundation of what follows: 
And were never in bondage (never yielded 
ourselves as bond-servants). Because they were 
Abraham’s seed (on the strength of many Old 
Testament passages like Gen. xxii. 17; xvii. 16), 
they claimed, according to Jewish theology, not 
only freedom, but even dominion over the na¬ 
tions. As TiuKOTe includes the whole past, these 
words can only mean: Often as we have been 
under oppression (under Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Syrians), we have never acknowledged any op¬ 
pressor as master, but have always submitted 
only from necessity, reserving our right to free¬ 
dom, and striving after it. This reservation 
carried the spirit and design of revolution, and 
afterwards, in the Jewish war, acted it out in the 
Zealots and Sicarii (Joseph. De hello Jud.,i ii. 8,6). 

This extremely simple state of the case many 
interpreters have lost sight of, failing to distin¬ 
guish between a bondage de facto and a bondage 
de jure; hence a list of mistaken explanations 
(specified by Tholuck, p. 250). Tholuck, refer¬ 
ring to my Leben Jesu , II. 2, 968: “They were as 
far from acknowledging subjection to Rome, as 
modern Rome is from acknowledging secular re¬ 
lations which contradict its hierarchical con¬ 
sciousness.” “Only as a domination facto, 
and not dejure , does even Josephus represent to 
them the Roman domination, on the prudential 
principle of yielding to superior force (De bello 
Jud. v. 9, 3). And to this day it standls among 
the fifteen benedictions which should be said 
every morning: * Blessed art Thou* that Thou 
hast not made me a slave.* Schiilchan Aruch. tr. 
Orach Chqjim , fol. 10, ch. 8. The meanest la¬ 
borer who is of the seed of Abraham, is like a 
king, says the Talmud.”* 

Ver. 84. Whosoever committeth sin 
[tt a f 6 iroivv rr)v dpaprlav, living in the 
practice of sin], is a slave of sin.—A solemn 
declaration, enforced with: Verily , verily. In 
these words Jesus utterly expels the political 
question from His scope. He states first the 
principle, then the application. The com¬ 
mitting of sin is to be taken with emphasis; He 
whose tendency and habit is to commit sm;f 
which may be applied in a wide sense to every 
man born of the flesh (Rom. vii. 14), in the nar¬ 
rower sense to the evil propension of the earthly- 
minded (ch. iii. 20; 1 Jno. iii. 8). He is the 
servant, the slave, of sin; fallen into the worst 
conceivable bondage, or rather the only real 
bondage; the man being even at heart a slave, 


• [Meyer's interpretation that the Jewa here in an excited 
state of mind, confine their view to their own time, and then 
make earnest of the show of freedom allowed them by ths 
Romans (Joseph, vi. 6, 2), by no means excludes Dr. Lange** 
which Meyer thinks unnecessary. Indeed the constitutional 
and traditional temper of the Jews, as Lange here finely analy¬ 
ses it, would be Just the source of such excited exaggeration 
as Dr. Meyer finds in these words. And conversely, i*ngev 
view might well include Bicyer's; for the Jews are here sot 
bo much stating a refined political doctrine, as venting a paa- 
slonate jealousy supported by it. Nor need even the still lew 
qualified view of Dr. J. J. Owen be left out: “ to refer u»«r 
reply to the loose and inconsiderate manner of speaking which 
characterizes persons in a stats of high excitement, such as 
that into which these persons were thrown by the answer of 
Jesus.” Y.l 

f [Comp. Matt. viii. 23, ipya£6ntvos tijv a/iapnov.J 
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whereas in other sorts of servitude the man may 
himself be free within, though in outward bonds. 
And the application was obvious. Jesus implied 
that they, not only for being born of the flesh, 
but for being carnally-minded and practically 
hostilo to the truth, committed sin. The hint 
that they were therefore in the hardest slavery, 
and in the utmost need of liberation by the truth 
which they despised, the Lord in the sequel turns 
gradually into a decided opinion. Comp. Rom. 
▼i. 17; vii. 14, ff. “ Analogous instances from 
the classics see in Wetstein; from Philo, in Los- 
ner, p. 149.” Meyer. [“The mere moral senti¬ 
ment of which this is the moral expression, was 
common among the Greek and Roman philoso¬ 
phers.” Alford.—P. S.] 

Ver. 35. And the bondman abideth not 
in the house for ever. —The thought takes its 
turn from the legal relations of civil life. The 
bond-servant is not an organic member of the 
household, has no inheritance, and can be ex¬ 
pelled or sold, Gon. xxi. 10; Gal. iv. 80. Accord¬ 
ing to the law of Moses the Hebrew servant must 
be set free in the seventh year, if lie desire; but 
even if he wishes to remain servant of the house, 
ho does not thereby become a member of the 
family, Ex. xxi 1 ff. To this legal status of 
the servant, however, as not a permanent member 
of the household, Jesus gives an allegorical mean¬ 
ing. And in so doing Ho goes upon a pre¬ 
sumption, where expositors readily incline to see 
a jump. He who is th^ servant of sin, is, under 
the dispensation of the law, an involuntary sub¬ 
ject of the law; therefore a slave of the letter; 
and he who is such a slave of the letter, is aslave 
of sin. Paul also goes on this presumption in 
Gal. iii. 10. The slave of the letter, therefore, 
being a slave of sin, abides not in the house of 
God, the theocracy. The application is obvious: 
In the kingdom of God there have been hitherto 
children and servants (Gal. iii. 22; iv. 1); the 
servants at this time are the unbelieving Jews; 
they are one day driven out (Matt. viii. 12; Rom. 
ix. 31; Gal. iv. 30). Not all Israel, but only the 
unbelieving portion; of these, who treat the law 
as a mere statute, a slavery to the letter, which 
corresponds with tho bondage of sin, it is de¬ 
clared that they hold no relation of affinity and 
sonship to the master of the house. The refer¬ 
ence of the servant to Moses, propounded by 
Chrysostom and Euthymius, belongs to a different 
train of thought and a different aspect of the ser¬ 
vant, Heb. iii. 6.* The house; typically denoting 
the royal family of the Lord, the household of 
God, Ps. xxiii. 0; xxvii. 4. 

The son abideth forever [viz., in tho house.] 
—He is by blood one with the bouse and heir of 
the house. This point of law is also a similitude, 
expressing the perpetual dwelling and ruling of 
Christ in the kingdom of God. As the son is 
spoken of in the singular, the word cannot be 
taken to imply a class of men who are morally 
and religiously free. And in fact the children 
of the house themselves, under the Old Testament 
economy, not having attained their maturity, are 


• [Alford, with Ben gel, Stior, Ebrard, assumes here a refer¬ 
ence to lshmael and Isaac, the bond and the free sons of 
the same A braham, bnt the bondwoman and her son are cast 
out. Meyer objects; the sentence being general.—P. S.] 

19 


put under the same law with the proper alien 
slaves.* 

[The contrast is here between bondage to sin 
and a freedom to which even the children of tho 
house of God could attain only in a new stage, 
a manhood, of spiritual life; and into this new 
stage of full-grown sonship they, and much moro 
those who had let themselves down into servitude , 
could come only in Christ, the Son of God. There 
were no tons , whose position would afford, except 
prospectively, a general maxim of the kind hero 
before us. Even the children differed not yet 
from servants, though they were not servants of 
sin. While, therefore, the word son not directly 
denoting Christ, but being used generically, 
might properly bo printed both hero and in the 
verse following without a capital, Dr. J. J. 
Owen’s remark upon it in this verse is unwar¬ 
rantable, and in the next inconsistent: “ Tho 
word son improperly commences with a capital 
in our common version, as though if referred to 
the Son of God. It stands here opposed to ter - 
vant , and is generically put for all those born to 
a state of freedom, and consequently heirs to the 
paternal inheritance and privileges. In the next 
verse the word Son is properly capitalized.”— 
E. D. Y.] 

Ver. 30. If then tho Son make you free.f 
—A new legal principle is here again presup¬ 
posed by this expression. The son can give ser¬ 
vants their freedom; and he can receive them to 
membership in tho house, as adopted brothers, 
and to participation in his inheritance. Tho 
spiritual application which Jesus makes of this 
principle stops with the first point. Tho houso 
of God has its son; and this son must make tho 
servants in the houso of God free, before any 
true freedom can be spoken of among you. 

Note, that He speaks primarily only of the son 
of the house, not of the Son of God, and that He 
docs not designate Himself as the son (comp, 
ch. v). But His meaning, that He is the son of 
the house, and as such the Son of God, the only 
one who is spiritually free and can give spiritual 
freedom, stands out clearly enough. The sen¬ 
tence is so framed, that it may be taken as con¬ 
taining at once the condition of the true freedom 
for Israel, a prophecy concerning the believing 
portion of Israel, and a warning and threaten¬ 
ing for the unbelieving portion. 

Ye will be free indeed [1>vtl>c eXei de¬ 
pot "].— As opposed to their visionary, fanatical 
effort after external, political freedom in their 
spiritual bondage. Without the real freedom 
they could neither attain, nor maintain, nor 
eujoy the outward; while tho inward freedom 
must ultimately bring about the outward. Tho 
fact that the son appears as the liberator, instead 
of the lord of the house himself, agrees with the 
figure; all depends in this case on what he is 
willing to do in regard to his hereditary right in 
the servants. Comp. ch. x. 26, 27. 

Ver. 37. I know that ye are Abraham’s 
seed; bat ye seek to kill me. —Theacknow- 

• [Meyer: “ 6 vlos pivti civ t. aiwpa, namely, iv r. jj oixCq — 

Is likewise a general sentence, but with the intended appli¬ 
cation of the 6 vute to Christ, wbo as the Son of God forever 
retains His position and power in the house of God, i. e. in 
the theocracy, comp. Heb. iii. ff.”—P. 8.] 

f [Grotius: “ Tribuitur hie filio quod modo (van. 32) V£W- 
tah, quia earn prqfert JUius.’'—}?. 8.J 
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ledgmeni of their claim to natural descent from 
Abraham serves only to strengthen the reproof 
that follows. What a contrast: Abraham’s seed, 
murderers of Christ! Christ can charge them 
with seeking to kill Him: (1) because they are 
already turned into an apostasy from Him, which 
cannot stop short of deadly enmity; (2) because 
they are impelled by the chiliastio idea of Christ, 
which leads in the end to the crucifixion of 
Christ; (3) because they go back to the hierar¬ 
chical opposition, which has already determined 
His death. 

Because my word maketh no progress 
in you. — Xiupelv: to make way, go through, 
encompass. Metaphorically: to come to some¬ 
thing, to succeed,- to make progress. The last 
meaning is the most probable here. These adver¬ 
saries are the persons in view; hence kv v plv 
cannot mean among you /does not take effect: 
Luther; has no success: Liicke). In you: (a) 
Finds no room, gains no ground in you. Origen, 
Chrysostom, Beza, et al. Meyer says, it cannot 
mean this; Tholuck favors this meaning; and 
Origen and Chrysostom ought to have known the 
admissible use of the word. Tet this thought 
must then be reduced to: ( 6 ) Finds no entrance 
into you (Nonnus, Grotius, Luthardt, Tholuck). 
But then the accusative [or elg vpas] would bo 
expected. Better, therefore, De Dieu and Meyer: 
It makes no progress in you. It does not thrive 
in you. This, in fact, Christ has just had ex¬ 
perience of with them. They have first misunder¬ 
stood His word, then loose hold of it again. This 
then turns into an opposition, which by the 
strength of its spirit and its reaction (“ he that is 
not with Me,” Ac.) must pass into deadly enmity. 

Ver. 88 . I apeak what I have seen with 
the (my) Father. —The contrast between Him 
and them is threefold: 1. My Father, your father 
(though the verbal antithesis here is critically 
doubtful; see the Text, and Gram. Notes.) 
2. He acts according to what He has clearly seen 
with His Father; they act according to what 
they have indistinctly heard from their father 
(and a further antithesis between the perfect i6pa- 
ko. and the aorist ijKoboaTt.) Yet to limit itipaica, 
with Meyer, to the pre-existent state of Christ, 
is partial.* 8 . His way towards them is to speak 
openly (AaAu) what He has known to be the will 
and decree of the Father; they, on the contrary, 
true to the manner of their father, even in moral 
concerns, go right on to malicious dealing. 
(“ In oiv there is a sad irony.”—Meyer.) It is 
the contrast, therefore, of a moral parentage, a 
moral instruction, a moral way, which in Christ 
issues in a purely spiritual witness-bearing, and 
one which in the Jews issues in a fanatical, 
murderous falling upon Christ. lie speaks God’s 
judgment respecting them; they put Him on 
Satanic trial for death. The other result of 
Christ’s seeing: His doing what He sees His 
Father do, does not here come into view. His 
doing is all a doing good, and for this a suscepti¬ 
bility is prerequisite. But to His adversaries 

• [Dr. Lange, it will be obaerved, adopts the reading: Ye 
• do that which ye heard with your father. See the Text. 
Note. This reading seems, indeed, to be doubtful. But 
irapd rod narpo? here (from your father), in distinction from 
the v. T(Z volt pi (with my Father) in the former clause, is less 
doubtful, and warrants substantially Dr. Lange's second anti- 
i thesis.—¥.] 


He says how it stands with them before the lav 
and judgment of God. Who His Father is, and 
who is theirs, they must for the present fore¬ 
bode. Meyer: “ He means, however, the devil, 
whose children in the ethical view they are, 
whereas He is in the metaphysical view and in 
reality the Son of God.” But the ethical view is 
also included. On the one hand, clear impres¬ 
sion, free compliance, calm declaration; on the 
other, dark, sullen impulse, forced obedience, 
malignant practice. u Ilottire: constant conduct; 
including the seeking to kill, but not exclusively 
denoting that.” Meyer. 

Ver. 39. Abraham is oar lather.—The dis¬ 
tinction between true children of Abraham and 
spurious children who therefore, as to their 
moral nature, must have another father, Christ 
has introduced by the foregoing sentence. They 
suspect the stinging point of His distinction; 
hence their proud assertion, which calls forth 
the Lord’s denial: If ye were Abraham's 
children. In the spiritual sense [children in 
moral character and habits, as distinct from teed 
or mere natural descent, ver. 87.—P. S.] Ye 
would do the works of Abraham, works of 
faith, above all the work of faith. {tLo« and 
Ipya are correlative.] Abraham had a longing 
for the coming of Christ, ver. 66 . “Just as Paul 
does in Rom. ix. 8 , Jesus here distinguishes the 
ethical posterity as rlicva from the physical as 
trxkppa .” Tholuck. [So also Meyer and Alford. 
—P. S.] 'Lnkppa, teed, is rather used to desig¬ 
nate Abraham’s posterity as a unit. Gal. iii. 16. 

Ver. 40. But now ye seek to kill me.— 
The very opposite of Abraham’s spirit. The 
Lord does not yet characterize their murderous 
plot as a killing of the Christ; this alone con¬ 
demns them, that they wished to kill in Him a 
man , and a man who had spoken to them the truth , 
who did nothing more but told the truth which 
He had heard from Ood , and therefore stood as a 
prophet.* The counterpart is Abraham with his 
benevolent spirit in general, with his homage for 
Melchizedek, and with his sparing of Isaac when 
God interposed. 

[A man, punov, with reference to wapd 
rob ticov. This self-designation of Christ asa man, 
a human being, implies all that is essential to our 
nature. It occurs nowhere else, but instead of it 
the frequent title the Son pf Man , with the 
definite article, which at the same time elevates 
Him above the ordinary level of humanity, 
Xt’Kd’Kri na, the first person, according to Greek 
rule, see Buttmann, AT. T, (?r. p. 241. This 
did not Abraham. Litotes, kno1 7 at, fecit 
(not fedsset ), a statement of fact all the more 
stinging. A reference to Abraham’s treatment 
of the Angel of Jehovah, Gen. xviii. (Lampe, 
Hengstenberg), is not clear.—P. S.] 

Ver. 41. Ye do the works of your father. 
—Thus much is now perfectly manifest: They 
have, in respect to moral character, some other 
father than Abraham, who is exactly the opposite 
of them in spirit. The deeds of that father they 
do; that is, they do according to his deeds, and 
they do according to his bidding; they do his 
deeds in his service. 

• [Godet: “ Remarque la gradation: 1, fUire mourir we 
homme ; 2, un homme organe de la VJUUTS; 3, delaviriU qd 
vient de Duu.”—P. S.] 
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We were not born of fornication. —They 
seem to suspect the spiritual iuteut ot* Christ’s 
words, yet they avoid it by at first standing upon 
the literal interpretation of them, that they may 
then immediately save themselves by a bold 
spring to the spiritual. In the first instance, 
therefore, they say: We are not bastards fathered 
upon Abraham, but genuine offspring of Abra¬ 
ham (bastards were excluded from the congre¬ 
gation, Deut. xxiii. 2). But they intend there¬ 
by at the same time to say; Wo are not idolaters 
(Grotius, Lampe, Liicke); as is evident from 
their next words: We have one Father, God. 
—Their genuine descent from Abraham, is sup¬ 
posed to involve their having God for their 
Father, in the spiritual sense; and when they 
speak of Him as the one Father, the iv a is also 
emphatic. 

Accordingly they intend to say: We (f/usig, 
with proud emphasis) are not like the heathen, 
who are born of whoredom, in apostasy from 
God (Hosca ii. 4; [Ezek. xx. 30; Is. lvii. 3]), 
and have many gods for their spiritual fathers 
(as they charged especially the Samaritans); 
bodily and spiritually we are free from the re¬ 
proach of adulterous birth.* Children of Abra¬ 
ham, children of God, Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 
16; Mai. ii. 10; Rom. iv. 16; Gal. iv. 23. The 
position: God is our father, is therefore in no 
opposition to the paternity of Abraham. The 
reference of Euthymius Zigabenus to the contrast 
of Isaac and Ishmael is unwarrantable. [For 
the Jews would not call Abraham's connection 
with Hagar one of nopvtia, which implies several 
fathers, but one mother.] It is obvious that 
with their appeal to the fatherhood of God they 
wish to crowd Jesus from His position; whether 
they at the same time intended an allusion to the 
birth of Jesus (Wetstein and others) is doubtful. 
In their monotheistic pride they could boast of 
being the children of God, even while the accusa¬ 
tions of the prophets, that Israel was of Gentile 
whoredom ^Ezek. xvi. 3; see Tholuck, p. 254), 
were in their mind; and we already know how 
little the Jewish fanaticism felt bound by the 
Scriptures. 

Ver. 42. If God were your father, ye 
would love me.—Emphatic: Ye would have 
(long ago) learned to love Me;f that is, being 
kindred in spirit and life. Luthardt: This would 
bs the ethical test. From the fact, therefore, 
that they do not love Him [the Son of God, the 


* [Meyer denies all reference to idolatry, as defended by 
Langs with Lampe, Liicke, De Wette, Tholuck, Stler, Ilong- 
•teuberg, KLumiein, Alford. Benget aptly characterizes this 
objection of tho Jews as a nocut unportunitati$ Judaic* 
panzyimus*— P. 8.] 

f [Dr. Lange prosses the imperfect ijyawaTt, but this is 
conditioned by the Ijv iq tho protasis, aud is better rendered: 
J< would low. Me, than: Ye would have loved Me. The sen¬ 
tence belongs to the fourth class of hypothetical sentences 
mentioned by Winer, p, 273 and 285, where the condition of 
the protasis is supposed not to exist: in these coses ei is used 
with the irnperf. indie., and followed in the apodosis by a 
preterit with the same force: comp. ver. 39: ei riuva tow 
*A3p. $tc, r* ipya row ’A flp. two tel tv, ** if ye were Abra~ 
ham't children, ye would do the works of Abraham John 
v. 46 : ti yap ivurr evirt M tovoy, iwtarev ere av e/xoi, 
if ye believed Moses, ye would believe Me; ix. 41: ei rv<t>Aoi 
4 re, ouk iv e I x « r e afxapriav, “ if ye were blind, ye would 
not have sin ; *’ IT. 19: ei tow tcoofiov 4 r e, 5 k 607 * 0 * av rb 
dkov c£t A«», 44 if ye toere of the world, the world would love 
Us own xviii. 36; Luke vii. 39: ei %v irpo^jjnjs, eyivnanev 
ar, he were a prophet, he would know , etc.—?. 8.] 


Beloved of the Father], He can infer with* cer¬ 
tainty their ungodly mind and nature. Proof: 
For I (eyu) proceeded forth and am come 
from God. —His consoiousness is the clear mir¬ 
ror, the true standard. He is certain (1) that 
He proceeded forth in His essence and in His 
personality from God, ontologioally and ethically; 
(2) that also, in His appearance and mission 
among them, in His coming like a prophet to 
them, He came from God.* But again. He is 
certain of this because lie came not of Himself 
i. e. because He knew Himself to be pure from 
all egotistic motives (love of pleasure, love of 
honor, love of power; see the history of the 
temptation, Matt, iv.); and because He was con¬ 
scious of being sent by Qod , *. t, of being aotu&ted 
by divine motivos. Nothing but this alternative 
was conceivable: from Himself, or from God, 
(chap. vii. 18, 28); no third origin (Meyer) is 
supposable. 

Ver. 43. Why do ye not understand my 
speech? —A aMa, in distinction from Xoyog; the 
personal language, the mode of speech, tho 
familiar tone and sound of the words, in distinc¬ 
tion from their meaning [xii. 48: 6 Myog bv 
eXdXryja; corap. Phil. i. 14; Heb. xiii.7]. From 
its original idea of talk , babble, Xa?ubf here pre¬ 
serves the clement of vividness, warmth, fami¬ 
liarity. It is the Qwfj, the tone of spiritu¬ 
ality and tone of love in the shepherd-voice of 
Christ. J They are so far from recognizing this 
“ loving tone,” that they are incapable of even 
listening to the substance of Ilis words with a 
pure, undistracted, spiritual ear. Fanaticism is 
characterized by “false hearing and words;” 
primarily by false hearing. Our Lord means 
unprejudiced, kindly-disposed hearing and atten¬ 
tion; something more therefore, even here, than 
the general power to understand, which is ex¬ 
pressed by ytvuoKETc, and, in the first instance, 
something less than the willing hearing which is 
the beginning of faith itself. To take fadub and 
Abyog as equivalent, and to lay stress on aKobeiv , 
and make it the condition precedent to yivwaKuv 
(as Origcn and others do), in the first place 
ignores the distinction of the two meanings of 
?Iyeiv and XdXelv, which distinctly runs through 
this Gospel, and in the second place it overlooks 
the language: ov dbvaoQe aKobeiv. The point here 
is an ability to hear the Zbyog, to which the recog¬ 
nition of the ?jaXid is the condition precedent. 
We therefore, with Calvin, take the on as inferen¬ 
tial, equivalent to Cxrre, not with Luther as mean¬ 
ing for . Manifestly dbvaoOe is to be understood 
ethically, not, with llilgenfeld, in a Gnostic, fatal¬ 
istic sense (see Tholuck). The lively emotion in 
the painful interrogatory utterance of these words 
introduced the solemn declaration following. 

Ver. 44. Ye are of the father who is the 
devil. —[Of the (spiritual or moral) fatherhood 
or paternity of tho devil, ex tqv narpdg row 


• [Meyer refers e^rjkdov to Christ’s incarnation, and ij*« 
to Ilis presence. It is tiie result of e^AOov, and still be¬ 
longing to ck t. 9eov. —P. 8.] 

f [In classical Greek, bat in Hellenistic Greek and with 
later writers it often is sermo, speech, without any contemp¬ 
tuous meaning. AaAta refers to the delivery or manner and 
form, Abvov to the matter or substance, of His discourses.— 

P. 8.1 

X [Alford: “The spiritual idiom in which Ho spoke,and 
which can only bo spiritually understood.*’—P. S.] 
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dcap6Xov. This is the most important doctri¬ 
nal statement of Christ concerning the devil, 
teaching soberly and solemnly without figure of 
speech: (1) the objective personality of the devil; 

(2) his agency in the fall of the human race, and 
his connection with the whole history of sin as 
the father of murder and falsehood; (3) his own 
apostasy from a previous normal state in which 
he was created; (4) the connection of bad men 
with the devil. —vpei f with great emphasis, 
ye who boastfully claim to be lineal children 
of Abraham and spiritual children of God, 
are children of His great adversary, the devil. 
tov dta,36Xov is in apposition to n arp6 {.— P. S.] 
Not: Of the father of devils (plural rd> v diaftdAuv: 
Grotius); nor the Gnostio absurdity: “ of the 
father of the devil ” [the demiurge], that is the 
God of the Jews [Hilgenfeld, Volkmar]; also 
not: “of your father, the devil” (Liicke, [De 
Wette, E. V., Alford,* Wordsworth]); but: “of a 
father who is the devil” (Meyer). The idea is 
clearly confined to ethical fatherhood by the 
placing of father first; so that John could not 
have written simply Ik tov dia{36'hov. And the 
lusts [rdf jeTrt&vfiiae rov irarpdf vpov 
tfUert ttoieT v]—Plural; primarily meaning 
not merely thirst for blood [but this is included]. 
According to Matt, iv., these are of three main 
classes [love of pleasure, love of honor, love of 
power.—P. S.]. These lusts of the devil are the 
main springs of the life of his like-minded child¬ 
ren, who, with their captive propensity, desire 
(d k X e r e) to do them.f 

He was a murderer \lit. a manslayer] 
from the beginning [avtfpuiroxrdvof 
a tt* a p XV f]-—With special reference to their 
hatred of the Messiah issuing in blood-thirst¬ 
iness and falsehood, hardened adherenoe to de¬ 
lusion and calumnious persecution of the truth 
and the evilness of it. The devil was a murderer 
of men from the very beginning (not of his ex¬ 
istence, but) of human history (comp. Matt, 
xix. 4, where apxfy likewise stands for the begin¬ 
ning of human history).J IIow so? Different 
interpretations. 

(1) The devil is a murderer as the author of 
the fall of Adam, by which death came on man 
(Gen. iii.; Horn. v. 12). So Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine,and most in modern times. [Schleierm., 
Thol., Olsh., Luth., Meyer, Ewald, llengstenb., 
Godet, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. S.] This inter¬ 
pretation is supported by the expression: “ from 
the beginning;” and by Wisd. of Sol. ii. 24; 
Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2;§ comp, also Ev. Nicod.: 


• [Alford defends the rendering of the E. V. on account of 
the dclluite article before irarpov. Bat Meyer objects that 
this would require i/fitU itc row v/awr irarpo*.—P. S.] 
f [The force of 0<Arre, ye are willing, ready , desirous , ye 
love, bo do, is obliterated in the K. V. Comp, on this use of 
Oiktiv ch. vi. 21; Acta x. 10; Phil. ii. 13; Philem. ver. 14. 
Alford: 41 It indicates, as in ver. 40, the freedom of tho human 
will, as the foundation of the condemnation of tho sinner.” 
Godot: “ Le verb Oik are eel contraire d VitUe (Tune de¬ 
pendants fatalists que Hilgenfeld altribue d Jean; il ex¬ 
prime V assentimenl volontaire, V abondancs de sympathie, 
avec laqu/lle tie se mettent a V oeuvre pour tatisfaire Its 
appetits de leur phre." —P. B.] 

I [apxn i*» relative and must be defined by the connection, 
here by ar0pt»woicr6yot which implies the existence of man. 
—P. S.l 

£ f Add Heb. ii. 14, where Satan is callod the princo of 
death, 6 ix** y updros rov Oavdrov. The rabbinical writ¬ 
ings prove that the agency of the devil in the fall was the 
universal belief of the Jews.—P. 8.] 


where the devil is called if tov &qv6tov apxk 
[and if pt£a rfp; dpaprias, the beginning of death, 
and the root of sin.—P. S.l 

(2) As the author of Cain's murder of his 
brother. Cyril, Nitzsch, Liicke, and others. 
[So also De Wette, Kling, Reuss, Baumlein, 
Owen. The argument# for this interpretation 
are its appropriateness in view of the design of 
the literal murder of Christ entertained by the 
Jews, and especially the apparent parallel pas¬ 
sage, 1 John iii. 12: “Cain was of the wicked 
one '(«. e. a child of the devil, like other sinners, 
1 John iii. 8 ) and slew his brother,” comp. ver. 
16: “Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur¬ 
derer.” But neither here nor in Gen. iv. is tbe 
Satanic agency in the murder of Abel expressly 
mentioned, as it is in the history of temptation 
(Gen. iii.), although it stands out prominently in 
the Bible as the first glaring consequence of tbe 
fall and as the type of bloodshed and violence 
that have since in unbroken succession desecra¬ 
ted the earth (comp, besides 1 John iii. 12, also 
Matt, xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 61; Jude 11). More¬ 
over, Cain's deed itself presupposes the previous 
agency of the devil, when by the successful temp¬ 
tation of our first parents, he introduced first 
spiritual and then temporal murder and death 
into the world. The fall is the “beginning” of 
history, and of universal significance as the 
virtual fall of the whole race, and the fruitful 
source of sin in general and murder in particu¬ 
lar. There the devil, in the shape of a serpent, 
proved himself both a murderer and a liar, as ho 
is here described. To it therefore the passage 
must chiefly refer. 1 John iii. 8 (6 iroiuv rr> 
dpaprtav ek rov fiiaSo'kov tanv , bn air* apxvt 
6 6id,3ofa)c apaprdvEi) which all commentators 
refer to the history of tho fall, is the real parallel 
to our passage, and not 1 John iii. 12.—P. S.] 

(3) He is quite generally described as a mur¬ 
derer, without any special reference. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Bruckner. 

(4) Evidently the thing intended is the murder¬ 
ous work of Satan in all history, aiming to com¬ 
plete itself in the killing of Christ, but baring 
signalized itself iu the beginning in the tempta¬ 
tion of man and the lie against God, which after¬ 
wards bore their full fruit in Cain's murder of 
his brother (Theodoret, Heracleon, Euihymius). 

We therefore consider that there is properly 
no question here between Adam and Cain, 1 Jno. 
iii. 16, 16. Yet the chief stress plainly lies on 
the temptation of Adam; for the devil, by his 
spiritual murder of man, brought man himself 
also to murder; and he is described pre-eminently 
as a liar. From that “ beginning” he was a 
murderer of man from time to time. 

And doeth not stand [ov* csrtficfv] in 
the truth. —Interpretations: 

(1) He did not continue in the truth. August¬ 
ine (Vulg.: etetit), Luther, Martensen [ Dogmatik, 
J 108], Delitzsch [ Psychol . p. 62]. This makes 
the word refer to the fall of the devil according 
to 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude ver. 6 . Against this inter¬ 
pretation gee Liicke and Meyer. It would re¬ 
quire the pluperfect EiarfjKEi* stood. The perfect 
Iottjkg means, I have placed myself, I stand 
[comp. John i. 26; iii. 39; Matt. xii. 47; xx. G, 
etc.] 

( 2 ) He does not stand in the truth. He has 
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taken no stand and be bold* no ground in it. In 
an emphatic sense lie does not take a position; 
he has not honorably planted himself and va¬ 
liantly stood. Euthymius: Ovk epithet, avairab - 
eret; Liioke: “He is perpetually in the act of 
apostasy from the truth.” De Wette, Meyer: 
“ Falsehood is the sphere in which he stands; in 
It he is in his proper element, in it he has his 
station.” Correct, except that there can be no 
standing or fixedness, and no station in falsehood. 
Perpetual restlessness and going to and fro are 
his element. Job ii. 2. Hence he is the spirit or 
devil of endless toil, and the number of his rep¬ 
resentative, as antichrist, is 666 (Rev. xiii. 18). 
Compare the description of Lokke, his decep¬ 
tions and his flights, in the Scandinavian mytho¬ 
logy. He denies his own existence, os he denies 
all truth and reality.* But* he is the perpetual 
rover, because he is the deceiver. 

[The passage then does not teach expressly the 
fall of the devil, but it presupposes it. ktmjKev has 
the force of the present and indicates the perma¬ 
nent character of the devil, but this status is the 
result of an aot of a previous apostacy, as much 
as the sinful state of man is brought about by the 
fall of Adam. God made all things, without ex¬ 
ception, through the Logos (i. 3), and made the 
rational beings, both men and angels, pure and 
sinless, yet liable to temptation and fall. As to 
the time of the creation and fall of Satan and the 
bad angels, the Scriptures give us no light.— 
P. S.] 

Because there is no truth in him. —Be¬ 
cause falsehood is in him as the maxim of his 
life, he is in falsehood; because he keeps no 
position with himself, he keeps no position in 
reality. As he deceives himself, so he deceives 
the world. For internal truth is the centre of 
gravity which causes a moral being in the sphere 
of truth to stand firm as a pillar in the world. 
[Mark the absence of the article before alrjdeta, 
subjective truth, truthfulness, while in the preced¬ 
ing clause aTJjdeta has the article and means 
objective truth, the truth of God. Comp. Do 
Wette and Meyer.—P. S.] 

When he speaketh [2. a X y ] a lie.— [r o 
rpei'doc is generic, but the English language re¬ 
quires here the indefinite article, while it retains 
the definite article in the phrase “ to speak the 
truth.” See Alford in loc .—P. S.] Through 
the devil falsehood comes to its manifestation, 
through his familiar way, his persuasion, his 
whispering, his insinuation (AaAeZv). But then 
he always speaketh of his own [e* ruv 
id lav XaXei, out of his own resources], from 
his own nature; himself revealing his own truth¬ 
less and loveless mind (“The devil has a half- 
eharred heart’’); revealing himself to his own 
condemnation, Matt. xii. 34 [ek tov rrepiaoebparoq 
sapdiag rb ardpa 7uxhe\ 1 . His idia are to be 
taken ethioally. Yet the description of a lie as 
that which is the devil’s own , includes the idea 

• [Mepbiatopheles, in Gotha's Faust, characterizes himself 
at the persistent denier and enemy of all existence: 

Jch bin der Grist der stats vtrneinf. 

Uni das mit Reeht , denn was rnUieht, 

1st worth, dost es xu Or unde geht. 

D' rum better wiir't, dots nirJdt enlstOnde. 
fh ut derm aUst, i oat ihr Sunde, 

ZsrstUrung, kurz,das BVte nmnt. 

Mein eigentliches KUment.— P. S.J 


tljat it originates from his own will , and that, 
being only for his own sake, it remained a thing 
of his own , having no ground in the foundation 
of (ruth, iQ God. 

For ha is a liar and the father thereof 

[drt rp e v a r jj c kartv sal 6 iraryp avrov], 
—That which he says proceeds indeed from with¬ 
in himself, and what he is within himself as 
devil, in his idiov of Satanio egoism, that he puts 
forth continually in his own work and in the 
work of his child as iu father. Different inter¬ 
pretations of rtarrjp avrov: 

(1) The father of the lie , rov ipebdovc, Origen, 
Euthymius, et al. 9 Liicke. [With reference to the 
first lie recorded in history, by which the devil 
seduced Eve: “Ye shall not surely die,” Gen. 
iii. 4.—P. S.] Observe, on the contrary, that Christ 
intends to speak here not merely of the author 
of the lie, but also conoretely of the father of the 
liars, to whom he returns. Therefore, 

(2) Father of the liar [roD ipeborov = rC>v ipsba- 
rov. Consequently he is your father, and ye 
are his children, see beginning of the verse— 
ifiEvorw being singular the pronoun avrtov is 
attracted into the singular avrov. —P. S.] Bengel, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Luthardt, Meyer [Tho- 
luok, Stier, Alford, Hengstenberg]. Then we 
must of oourse take rroebarriq first as a general 
predicate of the wicked personality. The devil 
is a liar in himself, and is father of the liar iu 
abominable self-propagation through the delusion 
of the children of wickedness (2 Thes. ii.) 

The ancient Gnostic [and Manichean] inter¬ 
pretation, taking the demiurge as father of the 
devil, re-applied to the Gospel by Hilgenfeld 
[and Volkmar], is disposed of by Meyer [p. 
359].* Meyer justly observes that in this pas¬ 
sage the fall of the devil is presupposed; but it 
is by no means presupposed that the devil always 
was wicked (Hilgenfeld and others). It should 
be added that this description of the devil always 
suggests the causes of his fall: selfishness, false¬ 
hood, envy, hatred. The devil, the beginner 
of wickedness, 1 Jno. iii. 8, 12; the founder of 
wickedness, the spirit of the wicked. In the 
temptation of Adam (Wisd. ii. 24; Heb. ii. 14; 
Rev. xii. 9)f as well as in Cain’s fratri<flde, that 
twofold nature of selfishness showed itself: 
hatred of truth and love of murder, which cul¬ 
minated in the crucifixion of Christ. J There is, 
however, here no opposition of formal truth and 
formal falsehood, but the full extent of both ideas 

* [This interpretation refers avrov to the devil and iranyp 
to the demiurge: “Ho (the devil) is a liar, and his father 
(the demiurge) also;” or, “He is a liar like his father” 
(hence the old reading «u? and xatfwv xai instead of xat). 
This translation would require avrov before and 

implies the unscripturol doctrine that the devil has a father. 
Another interpretation even more absurd and untenable is 
that of so sensible And learned a man as Bishop Middleton 
who, according to Alford »» foe., proposed this rendering of 
the passage: “ When (any of yon) speaks that which is false, 
he speaks after the manner of his kindred («x rwv t&WI), 
for he is a liar, and so also is his father,” i. e. the devil. 
Middleton stumbled at the article before iranjp, which on 
the oontmry is emphatic and necessary. There is bnt one 
father of lies and liars, that is the devil. The kingdom of 
darkness is a monarchy as well as the kingdom of light.— 

f (lomp. the passage from Sthar Chadath: u The children 
of that old serpent who has slain Adam and all his poster¬ 
ity.” Tholuck, p. 257 | Krauth's trans. p. 236]. 

X [In the midst of this sentence the translation of my dear, 
departed friend, Dr. Yeomans, wns interrupted by disease, 
never to be resumed, Yale—pia anima /—P. 8.J 
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is kept in view (Luthardt, Tholuck); this is 
evident from the nature of the completed opposi¬ 
tion itself, when speaking the truth turns life it¬ 
self into truth, and in like manner lying makes 
life itsolf a lie. So the external murder of Abel 
which Satan effected through Cain is inconceiv¬ 
able without the spiritual murder performed 
in Adam, which became the cause of the literal 
murder. 

Ver. 45. Bat I—because I speak the 
truth, ye believe me not. —The kyb 6k is 
forcibly put fiiyat, not so much in opposition to 
the devil (Tholuck, Meyer), as in opposition to 
the Jews as the spiritual children of the devil. 
After telling them what they are , the last word 
of the explanation, what He it, hovers on His 
lips. Jesus characterizes His Ego to the ex¬ 
tent of their present need: (1) He is the wit¬ 
ness or the prophet of truth, in opposition to 
the arch-liar and his children; 2) The sinless 
one, in opposition to their lust of murder, in¬ 
tending to kill Him; 3) Coming from God, with 
the word of God, in opposition to their diabolic 
nature. This however is the great obstacle of 
His full self-revelation, or rather the Messianic 
designation of His full self-revelation, that in 
their hardened lying disposition they are opposed 
to His spirit of truth; that they do not believe 
Him for the very reason of His telling them the 
truth. [Alford: “This implies a charge of wilful 
striving against known and recognized truth.”] 
Euthymius [tilling up the context] : el pkv tfayov 
tysvdof, kiTUXTeiaark pot &v, rd iiUov tov ira T pd$ 
vybv A kyovrt [If I should speak a lie, you would 
believe Me as speaking what properly belongs to 
your father]. 

Ver. 46. Which of you convictoth me of 

sin? [r/f vfx£>v ehcyxei pe xeepi dpapri- 
of.]—Different explanations of Bin. 

1 ) Because the truth in speaking is previously 
mentioned, dyaprta must here mean error or in¬ 
tellectual defect. Origenes, Cyril, Erasmus and 
others. Against this speaks a) that dyapria in 
the New Testament throughout designates sin, 
and even with the classics it does not mean error , 
deceit , unless with a defining addition, e. g., rfjg 
yvhyTK. •[Comp. Meyer, p. 360 f.—P. S.] 5) 
Jesus would in this case make the examination 
of truth an object of intellectual reflection, we 
might say, of theological disputation, while 
otherwise He represents it as a moral and re¬ 
ligious process, c) The truth of His word is au¬ 
thenticated by the truthfulness and sinlessness 
of His life, see chap. vii. 17, 18. 

2) Sin in speech, untruth , falsehood. Melanc- 
thon, Calvin [false doctrine], Hofmann [“ Siinde 
des Wortes ”], Tholuck. Against this: Either 
this interpretation amounts to the same as the 
first, or it must include the idea of intentional 
delusion, of sinful and wicked speech, or all this 
together (“wicked delusion,” Fritzsche, Batim- 
garten-Crusius). But for this the expression is 
too general. 

8 ) Sin , the moral offence. [This is the uni¬ 
form usage of dyapria in the New Testament.— 
P. S.] Liicke, Stier, Luthardt,* etc. Jesus 

*[So aba Meyer, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Owen. 
(Wordsworth says nothing of this Important verse.) I quote 
the remarks of Alford, which are to the point: “ ajiaona here 
la strictly sin: not 4 error in argument,' or 'falsehood.' These 


speaks from the fundamental conception that the 
intellectual life is inseparably connected with the 
ethical (Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus , p. 99). 
There is no reason in this explanation (with 
Tholuck) to miss a “connecting link,” or to as¬ 
sume a defect in the narrative. Meantime this 
declaration is also differently interpreted: a) 
The sinless one is the purest and safest organ of 
the perception and communication of truth 
(Liicke), or the knowledge of the truth rests upon 
purity of the will (De Wette). b) Meyer against 
this: this would be discursive, or at least imply 
that Jesus acquired the knowledge of the truth 
in the discursive way, and only in His human 
state, while, according to John especially, He 
knew the truth by intuition and from His pre¬ 
existent state, and in His earthly state by virtue 
of His unbroken communion with God. His rea¬ 
soning is: If I anl without, sin—and none of you 
can prove the contrary—I am also without error, 
consequently I say the truth, and ye, on your 
part have no reason to disbelieve Me. But Je¬ 
sus could exhibit His morally pure self-conscious¬ 
ness only by His life. Hence c) the word is to 
bo understood according to the historical con¬ 
nection of the reproach of theocratic sin. They 
tried to make Him n sinner in the sense of the 
Jewish regulation with regard to excommunica¬ 
tion, but they do not venture to accuse Him pub¬ 
licly, still less can they convict Him. But this 
consciousness of His legal irreproachableness 
implies at the same time the consciousness of the 
moral infallibility of His life and the sinlessness 
of His character and being, as He on His part 
recognizes no merely legal righteousness. Our 
expression is therefore certainly a solemn decla¬ 
ration of the Lord in regard to His sinlessness, 
which indeed is indirectly implied also in other 
testimonies concerning Himself, as for instance 
in ver. 29. The circumstance, that the divine- 
human sinlessness of Christ had to develop and 
prove itself in a human way, affords no reason* 
to call it (with Meyer) relative in opposition to 
the absolute sinlessness of God according to Heb. 
v. 8 . 

[This is a most important passage, teaching 
clearly the sinlessness, or (to use the positive 
term) the moral perfection, of Christ. He here 
presents Himself ns the living impersonation of 
holiness and truth in inseparable union, in op¬ 
position to the devil as the author and instigator 
of sin and error. The sinlessness of Jesus is 
implied in His whole mission and character as 
the Saviour of sinners from sin and death; for 
the least transgression or moral defect would 
have annihilated His fitness to redeem and to 
judge. It is confirmed by the unanimous testi¬ 
mony of John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 14; John L 
15; iii. 81), and the apostles (Acts iii. 14;'1 
Pet. i. 19; ii. 22; iii. 18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 John 
ii. 29; iii. 6 , 7; Heb. iv. 15; vii. 26). Christ 

two latter meanings are found fn classical Greek, .but never 
in the New Testament or LXX. And besides, they would 
introduce in this most solemn part of our Lord's discourses 
vapid tautology. The question is an Appeal to Hi tsUUsmes* 
of Life, ms evident to them all,—as a pledge for Uis truthful- 
new of word: which word asserted, be it remembered, that 
He was sent from God. And when we recollect that He who 
challenges men to convict Him of sin, never would have up¬ 
held outward epotleasness merely (see Matt, xxiii. 26-2S). Ui« 
words amount to a declaration of His absolute ainlessaess, la 
thought, word, and sleod.”—F, S.J 
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challenged His enemies to convict Him of sin, in 
the absolute certainty of freedom from sin. This 
agrees with His whole conduct, with the entire 
absence of everything like repentance or regret 
in His life. He never asked God forgiveness 
for any thought or word or deed of His; He 
stood far above the need of regeneration, conver¬ 
sion or reform. No other man could ask such a 
question as this without obvious hypocrisy or a 
degree of self-deception bordering on madness 
itself, while from the mouth of Jesus we hear it 
without surprise, as the unanswerable self-vin¬ 
dication of one who always speaks the truth, who 
is the Truth itself, and is beyond the reach of im¬ 
peachment or suspicion. If Jesus had been a 
sinner. He must have been conscious of it like all 
other sinners, and could not have thus challenged 
His enemies, And conducted Himself throughout 
on the assumption of entire personal freedom 
from sin without a degree of hypocrisy which 
would be the greatest moral monstrosity ever 
conceived and absolutely irreconcilable with any 
principle of virtue. But if Christ was truly sin¬ 
less, He forms an absolute exception to a univer¬ 
sal rule and stands out the greatest moral miracle 
in midst of a fallen and ruined world, challenging 
our belief in all His astounding claims concern¬ 
ing His divine origin, character and mission.— 

* The sinlessnoss of Jesus must not be confounded 
with the sinlessness of God: it is the sinlessness 
, of the man Jesus, which implied, during His 
earthly life, peccability (the possibility of sinning, 
posse-peccare ), tempt ability and actual tempta¬ 
tion, while the sinlcssness of God is an eternal 
Attribute above the reach of conflict. If we view 
Christ merely in His human nature, we may say 
that His sinlessncss was at first relative ( impecca - 
bilitas minor , posse non peccare) and, like Adam’s 
innocence in paradise, liable to fall (though such 
fall was made impossible by the indwelling di¬ 
vine Logos); nevertheless it was complete at 
every stage of His life in accordance with the 
character of each, t. c., He was sinless and per¬ 
fect as a child, perfect as a boy, perfect as a 
youth, and perfect as a man; there being dif¬ 
ferent degrees of perfection. Sinless holiness 
grew with Him, and, by successfully overcoming 
temptation in all its forms, it became absolute 
impeccability or impossibility of sinning { impecca - 
bililas major , non posse peccare). Hence it is said 
that He learned obedience, Heb. v. 8.—The his¬ 
torical fact of the sinlessness of Jesus overthrows 
the pantheistic notion of the necessity of sin for 
the moral development of man.—P. S.] 

Ver. 46. I speak the truth, why do ye 
not believe me. — Luther co-ordinates this 
word with the former; Christ asking the reason 
why they did not believe in Him, since they 
could censure neither His life nor His doctrine. 
My life is pure, for none of you can convict Mo 
of sin, My doctrine also, for I tell you nothing 
but the truth. But si Se aTJfietav Xeyu cannot be 
H>-ordinate to the question. The connection is 
•therthis: Sinlessness is the truth of life; he 
?ho acts out the truth in a blameless life, must 
•o admitted also to speak the truth and to be 
'orthy of faith. Purity of life guarantees purity 
f doctrine, as vice versa, James iii. 2. 

Vcr. 47. He that is of God heareth God’s 
word.— A syllogism; but not with this conclu-1 


sion: I now speak God’s words (De Wette), but: 
you are not of God. That Jesus speaks the word 
of God is pre-supposed in the foregoing. An 
attentive hearing and reception of the word of 
God is meant. This is conditioned by being from 
God, by moral relationship with God; for only 
kindred can know kindred. The being of God 
has above been more particularly characterized 
as a being drawn by God (ohap. vi. 44), being 
taught by Him (ver. 45), as showing itself by 
doing truth in God, chap. iii. 21. 

Explanations of he that is of Ood (6 2>v U rod 
: a) of divine essence and origin, in the dual- 
istic, Manichean sense of two originally differ¬ 
ent classes of men (Hilgenfeld); b) elect, predes¬ 
tinated (Augustine, PiscaU>r); c) born again (Lu¬ 
theran and recent Reformed interpreters). In 
reference to the third interpretation it is to be 
assumed, that to be of God and to manifest it by 
hearing His word, is the beginning of the new 
birth; in reference to the second, that hereby 
true election comes to light, in reference to the 
first, that the antagonism between the childron 
of God and the children of the devil is not meta¬ 
physical or ontological, but ethical, and is so 
defined in the New Testament, especially in John. 
On both sides self-determination is pre-supposed, 
but a direction and change of life is hereby ex¬ 
pressed, which on the one side appears more and 
more as freedom and resemblance to God, on the 
other as demoniacal slavery (See vers. 24, 84). 

Vcr. 48. Thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
a demon.—Malicious refusal of, and reply to, 
His reproach. A Samaritan is doublcss the desig¬ 
nation of a heretic ; but also with the secondary 
meaning of a spurious origin (from a mongrel 
nation), and an adversary of orthodox Judaism. 
(Paulus).* “ Samaritan ” is meant to be a retort to 
His reproach: “You are no spiritual children of 
Abraham.” But His reproach: “You nre of the 
devil,” they answer with the insult: “ Thou hust 
a demon” here in the more definite sense of be¬ 
ing possessed of a Satanic spirit. To His two 
ethical reproaches they oppose two insults, by 
which they expect triumphantly to silence Him. 
Hence the self-complacent expression: ov ndhus 
Xtyopsv t)uEic; Are we not right? Did we not 
hit it ? The form of the expression betrays, that 
they do not utter these words for the first time. 
Perhaps the reproach: “Thou art a Samaritan,” 
was hinted at already in ver. 19; at all events 
the other reproach: “Thou hast a demon,” 
in a milder form, was made by the people on a 
previous occasion (chap. vii. 20 ); but here we 
must remember the fact, that the Pharisees had 
already formerly slanderously charged Him with 
casting out devils through Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils (Matt. ix. 34; comp. x. 25; xii. 24). 
It is significant that in their view demoniacal pos¬ 
session and a voluntary demoniacal working are 
the same thing, or rather that they oonsider the 
former condition the higher degree of devilish life. 

Ver. 49. I have not a demon. —Jesus, with 
sublime self-control and calmness, ignores the 
first reproach (especially as He cannot recognize 
the designation of Samaritan either os a title of 
abuse or a verdict of rejeotion, “because He 
had already believers among the Samaritans, 

* [So also Meyer: tin IceUerischer WidsJpxcher dts rtinen 
Ootltsvolkes.] 
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and He therefore did not hesitate in the parable 
of the good Samaritan to represent Himself un¬ 
der the symbol of a Samaritan/’ Lampe). Yet 
lie answers this reproach, while answering the 
second. He does this first with a simple refusal 
or protest, but then by the positive declaration: 
I honor my Father. This furnishes at the 
same time the counter-proof that He is no Sa¬ 
maritan and has no demon. No Samaritan: He 
proves it by word and life that God is His Father; 
not a demon: He proves it, that He is not pos¬ 
sessed of a dark spirit, but full of the Spirit of 
the Father, and glorifying Him. This explains 
the character of their reproaches: they insult 
and blaspheme; they insult in Him the repre¬ 
sentative of God’s glorju therefore indirectly the 
glory of God itself. With this wickedness the 
matter cannot rest, because God reigns as the 
God of truth and righteousness. His ripf) ob¬ 
scured by their aripd&iv, must face them in 
higher brilliancy os M;a. But it is not His busi¬ 
ness to aspire to this arbitrarily (chap. v. 
41); He leaves this to the Father with the con¬ 
fidence: that as surely as He seeks the 66^a of 
His Father, so surely will the Father, by His 
guidance, seek His. He knows that this is even 
a constant direction of the divine guidance; God 
is in this respect 6 £ rjrCiv , and brings the case to a 
decision as 6 Kpivwv, in opposition to those who 
restrain the truth. 

Ver. 61. If a man keep my saying, he 
will never see death. —The announcement of 
God’s judgment, includes the announcement of 
death. This announcement Jesus could not 
make unconditionally to a Jewish audience, for 

1 ) there might be some among them and 
there were some who really kept His word; and 

2) He could not yet withdraw from His adver¬ 
saries the invitation to salvation; 3) the thought 
of the terrible judgment always awakened in 
Him an impulse of pity and mercy (comp. Matt, 
xxiii. 27). It is therefore incorrect to assume 
(with Calvin, De Wette) that these words after a 
pause were addressed to believers only, or to 
connect them (with Lficke) with ver. 31, in¬ 
stead of ver. 60. Meyer justly points out the an¬ 
tithesis to the reference to the judgment. His 
word will carry the believers safely through 
judgment and death, or rather beyond judgment 
and death, as the Christians afterwards really 
experienced at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Generally the expression is equal to the similar 
one: to hear the word, to remain in the word ; 
yet in this keeping the probation in trials and 
dangers of apostasy is especially emphasized in 
the Kpiaig (Matt. xiii. 21; John xv. 20; xvii. 6). 
He will never eee death (not: he will not 
die for ever); a promise, that nis life shall pass 
entirely safe through the whole succession of 
judgments, and will not .see death even in the 
final judgment. 

Yer. 62. Now we know that thon hast a 
demon. —The answer of blind enmity to His 
enticing call of mercy. If they understand the 
word of Jesus of His natural death, it is probably 
an intentional misunderstanding in order to es¬ 
cape the force of His thoughts. They argue 
thus: He who promises to others bodily immor¬ 
tality, must Himself possess it in a still higher de¬ 
cree. But since Abraham and the Prophets died. 


it is a senseless and demoniacal self-cx&ltation 
if you claim for yourself freedom from death. It 
seems to be a characteristic part of their speech 
when they say: Now we know that Thou hast, etc., 
i. «., Now at last wo know positively what we 
have before accused you of; and when they 
further change t6v kfwv ?.6yov (ver. 61) into rw 
Myov fiov (ver. 62), and the expression oil pi) 
deupfjoy into: ov ui) yrioqrat, (hough the latter 
expression is also used by the Lord in a different 
connection, Matt. xvi. 28. The ytvtodai is a 
usual expression among the Rabbins (Schottgen, 
Wetstein), probably not merely in general a pic¬ 
ture of experience, but a figure of the drinking 
from the cup of death; in any case it denotes 
ironically the antithesis to every enjoyment of 
life. While the expression: not to tee death, de¬ 
notes the objective side of the believer’s experi¬ 
ence, according to which death is changed into a 
metamorphosis of life, the phrase: not to taste 
death , means the subjective emancipation from the 
guilty sinner’s dread and horror of death. 

Ver. 63. Whom dost thou make thyself? 
—With more than half-feigned shudder before 
the word of self-exaltation, which He is abont to 
utter, they manifest at the same time a demonia¬ 
cal curiosity to know the last word of His self¬ 
designation. Thus the form of the excited ques¬ 
tions is explained by the mixture of their fanati¬ 
cal and chiliastic emotions. 

Ver. 64. If I glorify myself, my glory Is 
nothing. —At first a protest against the re¬ 
proach of self-exaltation. He makes nothing of 
Himself from His own will, but suffers Himself 
to become everything through the guidance of 
God. He does not answer their question directly, 
because every word referring to the true great¬ 
ness of His ddga would only be to them unintel¬ 
ligible and cause error and offence. The full 
majesty of the divine-human Son of God must as 
a new fact be accompanied by the new idea, a 
new name, Phil. ii. 9. The accomplishment of 
this fact, however, belongs to the government of 
the Father. Therefore He cannot arbitrarily 
anticipate His glorification, without contradicting 
His real A6$a, which is just a fruit of self-humilia¬ 
tion and perfect patience, Phil. ii. 6. But for 
this very reason the Father is active as the one 
that glorifieth Him (6 doi-d^w pe), of whom they 
say that lie it their God (fin i)puv koriv). To 
them it is the strongest reproach, that He is the 
same, whom they with spiritual pride point out 
os their God, and which is true in a historical, 
though not in a spiritual sense, to their own con¬ 
demnation. The whole force of the contrast be¬ 
tween their and His knowledge of God lies in 
this, that Ho can say: it is My Father, who 
glorifies Me, the same one whom you unjustly 
call your God, as you do not even know Him. 
That they do not know Him, they prove by their 
not recognizing His revelation in Christ, and 
their persecuting and insulting Him unto death. 

Ver. 65. Ye know* him not, but I know 
him. —Commentators are opt to ignore the con¬ 
trast between the owe iyvuxare avr&v and the 
threefold oMa avrdv [see, however, Meyer, foot¬ 
note, p. 3661. In any case it means: you have 
not even indirectly made His acquaintance, but 
I have made His acquaintance direotly; I have 
looked at Him and know Him by intention. We 
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choose from the different shades of the idea, 
the expression: I know Him. — I should be a 
liar like yon. The child-like expression of 
the sublime self-consciousness of Christ. Were 
He to deny this unique and constant experience 
of God as His Father (Matt. xi. 27), He would, 
if this were possible, through mistaken and 
cowardly modesty become a liar like them. They 
are liars and hypocrites while pretending to know 
Gol (comp. ver. 44); He would fall into the op¬ 
posite kind of hypocrisy, if He wero to deny His 
consciousness.—The addition: But I know 
him and keep his word, is an ultimatum, a 
declaration of war against the whole hell: the 
word of God confided to Him, which is one 
with His own consciousness, He will not permit 
to be torn out of His heart by the storm of the 
cross. 

Ver. 66 . Abraham your father* rejoiced 
that He should see [yyaXfo&oaro tva Idg]. The 
object of His joy is represented as its purpose 
and aim. Abraham rejoiced, that he should see, 
and that he might see. His belief in the word 
of promise (Gen. xy. 4; xvii. 17; XYiii. 10) was 
the cause of his joy,—this the reason of the re¬ 
juvenating of his life, and this again the con¬ 
dition of his patriarchal paternity, Heb. xi. 11, 
12; comp. John i. 13. The birth of Isaac was 
mediated by inspiration of faith (Rom. iv. 19; 
Gal. iv. 23), and is therefore a typo of that com¬ 
plete inspiration of faith, with which the Virgin 
conceived the promised Saviour by the over¬ 
shadowing power of the Holy Ghost. The 
laughing of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17, forms only 
an incident in this cheerful elevation of life, and 
so far as it is connected with a doubt of Abra¬ 
ham, it can be only regarded as a symbol of re¬ 
joicing, not, according to Philo, as a pure expres¬ 
sion of his hope.f 

That he should see my day. —The expres¬ 
sion of all the immeasurable hopes of Abraham 
uniied in their central point of aim. The hope 
for the heir—for the heirs—for the inheritance 
(Heb. xi.) was a hope whose aim and centre ap¬ 
peared on the day of the Divine Heir who em¬ 
braces all other heirs and the whole inheritance. 
The Jay of Christ is therefore also the whole time 
of the New Testament, as it reaches beyond the 
last day into the eternal day of His glory. “Not 
the passion-time (Chrysostom),J not the time of 
the parusia (Bengel), not the birth-day (Schleus- 
ner),{ but the time of the appearance of Christ, 
as in the plural, Luke xvii. 23, in the singular, 
ver. 24.” Tholuck. On the worthlessness of the 
hypothetical shape of the sentence with the 

• [Dr. Langa reads our father, and adds tho remark: “ Our 
fkther is here fall of meaning. 1 * But he saems to have bad in 
view ver. 54, where the authorities are divided between 0c&t 
iiL mp (oratio directa) and 0. In ver. 56 the text, 

rec. o jrarijp is adopted by Lacbmann, Tischendorf, 

Tregelles and Alford, and ifiwy is not even mentioned by 
them in their apparatus of variations (except by Lachmann). 
As to the meaning, *your father* is rather more forcible with 
reference to ver. 39, and shows tho antagonism of their claim 
with the tree spirit of Abraham.—P. 8.1 

t [Si-e the passage in Liicke, p. 303, likewise a similar pos¬ 
tage from the Sohar.J 

l [In the offering of Isaac as a type of the vicarious sacrifice 
on the cross. So also Theophylact and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 

1 [So also Meyer (p. 366, note), who insists that the singular 
h wup* n means the specific day of the birth of Christ 
when 6 Adyos <r&p£ iyivtro. But “ the day ” of Christ is no 
more to be contracted in this way,-than the day of grace, and 
the day of judgment.—P. 8.J 


Socinians, see Liicke and Tholuck, p. 267. In 
reference to a similar longing of the theocratic 
pious kings, see Luke x. 24. The connection 
with the previous: 1) Chrysostom, Calvin: 
Ille me absenttm desideravit , voe prsesentem asperna- 
mini 2) De Wette: Now Jesus really places 
Himself above Abraham, by representing Him¬ 
self as the object of Abraham's highest desire. 
8 ) Baumgarten-Crusius: As the Giver of life Ho 
could raise Himself above Abraham, for Abra¬ 
ham himself had in joyful anticipation expected 
and received life from Him. “Origen also 
finds in the eldev nal hx&pt) a definite refutation 
of the ’A/3p. airkdave” maintained by the Jews 
(Tholuck). In answering their question whether 
He was greater than Abraham who had died, 
Christ asserts two points: 1) Abraham did not 
die in their cheerless sense of death; 2) He did 
not raise Himself above Abraham, but Abraham 
subordinated himself to Him; comp, the parallel 
word on David, Matt. xxii. 45. 

And he saw it and rejoiced. —Different 
explanations: 

1 ) He foresaw the day of Ghrist in faith [on 
the ground of the Messianic promises made to 
him during his earthly life, Gen. xii.; xv.; xvii.; 
xviii.; xxii.; Rom. iv.; Gal. iii. 6 ff.—P. S.] 
So Calvin, Melanchthon and older Protestant 
commentators [also Bengel: Vidit diem Christi, 
qui in semine, quod stellarum instar futurum erat 9 
sidus maximum est et fulgidissimum. —P. S.]. 

2) He saw it in types: the three angels [one 
of them being the Logos, Gen. xviii.; so llengsten- 
berg], especially the sacrifice of Isaac [as fore¬ 
shadowing tho vicarious death and resurrection 
of Christ]. So Chrysostom, Theophyl., Roman 
commentators, Erasmus, Grotius. 

3) In prophetical vision. So Jerome, Olshausen 
’[who refers to Isaiah’s vision of the glory of 
Christ, xii. 41], etc. 

4) In the celebration of the birth and meaning 
of Isaac. Hofmann. [So also Wordsworth, fanci¬ 
fully: The name Isaac (laughing), Gen. xvii. 17, 
had a reference to the ayaX/aaois of Abraham; 
for in Isaac, tho promised seed, ho had a vision 
of Christ, in whom all rejoice.—P. S.] 

6 ) Visio in limbo patrum. Este, etc.* 

6 ) As one living in paradise in the other world 
[comp. Luke xvi. 22, 25], like the angels, 1 Pet. 
i. 12; Moses and Elijah on tho mount of trans¬ 
figuration, Matt. xvii. 4; Lukeix. 31. So Origen 
[Lampe], Liicke, De Wette [Meyer, Stier, Lu- 
thardt, Alford, Baumlein, Godct] and different 
others.f Doubtless the proper sense: therefore 
His living Abraham in opposition to their dead 
one. [Abraham saw the day of Christ as an actual 
witness from the higher world, like the angels 


* [The limbm patrum, like tho limbus infantum , is one of 
tho border regions of Sheol or Hades in the supernatural 
geography of Roman ism; it was the abode of the Old Testa¬ 
ment saints before Christ, but when lie descended into Hades 
and proclaimed the redemption and deliverance to them, they 
were transferred to heaven. The limbus patrum, therefore, is 
emptv now, while the limbus infantum is still the receptacle 
of all unbaptized children who die in infancy and are ex-' 
eluded from heaven, yet not actually suffering the pain of 
damnation.—P. 8.] 

f [Meyer, p. 368, quotes from the apocryphal fiction of the 
Tutamcntum Levi, p, 586 sq., where it is said after the Mes¬ 
siah Himself opens the gates of Paradise and feeds the be¬ 
lievers from the tree of life: then will Abraham rejoice (t6t« 
iyahAiarrerai *A/3p.), and Isaac and Jacob, and I shall be glad 
and oil the saints shall pat on gladness.—P. 8.] . 
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who sang the anthem over the plains of Bethle¬ 
hem.—P. S.] 

And rejoioed. —Indication of changes in the 
realm of death, wrought by tho appearance of 
Christ.* The calm joy of the blessed, e^dp 7 , 
in opposition to the excited joy of anxious desire, 
ijyaXKiioaro. According to rabbinical traditions 
God showed to Abraham in prophetic vision the 
building, the destruction and re-construction-of* 
the temple, and even the succession of empires 
(see Liicke, the note on p. 863). These tradi¬ 
tions represent the dark shadow of the light 
which the word of-Christ casts into Hades. 

Ver. 67. Thon art not yet fifty years old. 
—The sensual, half imbecile and half malicious 
and intentional misunderstanding grows mere 
and more in its folly. “ The fiftieth year was the 
full age of a man, Numb. iv. 3.” Tholuck : From 
this passage arose the misunderstanding of 
Irenmus that Jesus had gone through all the ages 
of human life. [Irenmus inferred from this pas¬ 
sage that Jesus was -not quite, but nearly fifty 
years of age, Ado. kar . II. 22, § 6 (ed. Stiercn 
I. p. 860). E. V. Bunsen (a son of the cele¬ 
brated statesman and scholar) defends this view, 
and infers from John ii. 20 f., that Christ was 
forty-six years of ago ( The Hidden Wisdom of 
Christ , Lond. 1865, II. p. 461 IF.). Kcim also is 
inclined to extend the earthly life of Christ to 
forty years, but confines His public ministry to 
one year and a few months, ( Oeschichtl . Christus, 
p. 235, Oeseh. Jtsxu von Nazara, I. 469 f. note). 
It is obvious that no clear inference as to the age 
of our Lord can be drawn from this indefinite 
estimate of the Jews, and Irenmus was influenced 
by a dogmatic consideration, viz., that Christ 
must have passed through all the stages of hu¬ 
man life, including old age (senior in senioribus), 
in order to redeem them all. Bat the idea of 
declining life is incompatible with the true idea 
of the Saviour. He died and lives for ever in 
the memory of His people in the unbroken vigor 
of early manhood.—P. S.] 

Ver. 68. Verily, verily . . . Before Abra¬ 
ham became I am f Over against the com¬ 
pletely hardened Btupidity of spiritual death 
flashes up the perfect mystery of eternal life. 
Tevkoftai not “was” (Tholuck [Do Wetto, 
Ewald,] ), or “born” (Erasmus), but “became” 
(Augustine); tho antithesis of the created and 
the eternal, which implies at the same time the 
antithesis of the temporal and the eternal. E lyt 
expresses the pre-existence (after the fathers), yet 
not only as the divine pre-existence, but that 
whioli reflects itself in Christ’s divine-human 
consciousness of eternity and extends to the pres¬ 
ent and the future as well as the past, or that 
form of existence which makes Him the Alpha 

* (The descent of Christ into tho region of tho departed 
spirits changed tho gloom of the Old Testament Sheol into tho 
light of the New Testament Paradise; Luke Xxiii. 43; Hebr. 
xi. 39, 40.—P. 8.1 

f [The E. V. (Before Abraham was, I am) obliterates the 
important distinction between v cvioBat, to become, to begin to 
be, to be born, to be made, which can be said of creatures 
only, and elvai, to be, which applies to the uncreated God os 
well. This distinction clearly appears already in the Pro¬ 
logue where the Evangelist predicates the iori and ^ of the 
eternal existence of the Logos, lyivrro of the man John; 
comp. ch. i. 1,6 and the notes there. The present “ 1 am,” 
for u Iwas,'* should also be noticed. It denotes Ilis per¬ 
petual divine existence independent of all time. “He iden¬ 
tifies Himself with Jehovah." See Chrysostom.—P. 8.] 


and the Omega, the Beginning and the End. He 
is the propelling principle and centre of the 
times. We distinguish, therefore, a threefold 
mode of existence: 1 ) The divine, timeless or 
pre-temporal existence of the Logos; 2 ) the di¬ 
vine-human principial existence of the Logos as 
the foundation of humanity and the world; 3) 
the divine-human existence of the coming and 
appearing Christ through the succession of times. 
This implies at the same time the ethical eleva¬ 
tion of the feeling of eternity above the times. 
The principial and dynamic pre-existence must 
be. understood in a sense analogous to the pre- 
existence of Christ before John, ch. i. 15, 17. To 
tho Jews this sense was most obvious: Abra- 
ham’s'existence presupposes Mine, not Mine that 
of Abraham; ho depends for his very existence 
on Me, not I on him. We have then hero again 
a revelation of His essential Messianic conscious¬ 
ness, His primitive feeling of eternity over and 
above all time. Comp. oil. vi. 63; viii.'25, 42; 
xiii. 8 ; xvi. 28; xvii. 6 . 

Socinus explains according to his system: 
Antcquam Abraham fiat Abraham, i. t., pater mul- 
torum gentium , ego sum Messias, lux mundi. The 
interpretation of Baumgarten-Crusius: “I was in 
tho predestination of God,” does not suffice, but 
is not incorrect, as Tholuck thiuks; it denotes 
the principial aspect of pre-existence. In a simi¬ 
lar sense the Rabbins boasted that Israel and the 
laws existed before tho world. 

[The passage most clearly teaches the essen¬ 
tial and personal pre-existence of Christ before 
Abraham, in other words, before the world (xvii. 
5), and before time (i. 1 ), which was made with 
the world, and implies His eternity, and conse¬ 
quently His deity, for God.alone is eternal. This 
the Jews well understood, and hence they raised 
stones to punish the supposed blasphemer. The 
same doctrine is taught, ch. f. 1 , 18; vi. 62; xvii. 
6 ; Col. i. 17; Heb. i. 2. All attempts of ancient 
and modern Socinians and Rationalists to explain 
away the pre-existence, or to turn it into a 
merely ideal pre-existence in the mind and will 
of God (which would constitute no difference be¬ 
tween Christ and Abraham), are “little better 
than dishonest quibbles ” (Alford). I add Meyer's 
explanation which is clear and satisfactory. “ Be¬ 
fore Abraham became {ward, not war), lam; older 
than Abraham's becoming, is my being. Siuce 
Abraham had not pre-existed, but by his birth 
came into existence , the verb yevtotiai is used, while 
elfu denotes being as such {das Sein an sick), which 
in. the case of Christ who, according to His divine 
essence, was before time itself, does not include 
a previous yevtotiai or coming into existence. 
Comp. i. 1 , 6 , and Chrysostom. The present 
tense denotes that which continues from the past, 
t. e., here from the pre-temporal existence (i. 1 ; 
xvii. 6 ). Comp. LXX., Ps. xo. 2; Jer. i. 6 . But 
the ey6 elyi is neither an ideal existence (De Wette) 
nor the Messianic existence (SchoUen), and must 
not be found in the counsel of Ood (Sam. Crell, 
Grotius, Paulua, Baumgarten-Crusius), which is 
made impossible by the present tense; nor is it 
(with Beyschlag) to be conceived of as the ex¬ 
istence of the real image of Ood , nor is the ex¬ 
pression a momentary vision of prophetic eleva¬ 
tion (Weizsiicker), but it essentially corresponds 
with Christ’s permanent consciousness of per- 
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sonal pre-existenco which in John meets us every¬ 
where. Comp. ch. xvii. 5; vi. 46, 62. It is 
not an intuitive retrospective conclusion ( Riick - 
sehluss), but a retrospective look (Ruckblick ) of 
the consciousness of Jesus.” In other words, 
Christ did not, in a moment of higher inspiration, 
infer that He existed before Abraham and thp 
world (Beyschlag), but He calmly declared His 
knowledge and conviction, or revealed His per¬ 
sonal consciousness concerning His superhuman 
origin and pre-temporal existence.—p. S.] 

Ver. 59. Then took they np stones. —The 
clear sound of the word concerning His eternity 
sounds to the Jews like blasphemy. They get 
ready, therefore, to execute theocratic judgment 
as zealots of the law (comp. x. 81). A summary 
stoning in the temple is related by Josephus, 
Antiq. xvii. 9, 8. “ The stones were probably 

the building-stones in the vestibule, see Light- 
foot, p. 1048 (Meyer).” Considering the frequent 
attempts of the Jews to stono Jesus, it must ap¬ 
pear the more providential, that He nevertheless 
found His death on the cross, and the more di¬ 
vine that He foresaw it with certainty. 

Bat Jeftushid hims9lf (withdrew Himself), 
htpvflq. A vanishing out of sight (atfxivros yt- 
vetrdat ), as in Luke xxiv. 81 (Augustine, Lu- 
thardt [Wordsworth] ), is hardly to bo thought 
of: to become invisible is not a withdrawal, a 
hiding, and Jesus was not yet transfigured. He 
hid Himself while disappearing among the mul¬ 
titude of the people, especially His adherents. 
Therefore also not quite so dvtf/xjxf'vwr, as if Ho 
had fled (Chrysost.). The doubtful addition: 
dicAdtiv, etc. [sea Text. Notes], does not express 
a miraculous disappearance, but rather that He 
secured His safety in virtue of His majesty, 
just by breaking through the midst of the group 
of His enemies. Meyer, therefore, has no good 
reason to say that this occurrence is quite differ¬ 
ent from the one related, Luke iv. 80. The con¬ 
jecture of a doceticview (Hilgenfeld, Baur) is 
arbitrarily put in. Also in these details we see 
how the crisis thickens and the storm is gathering. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The grand decisive turning point in the po¬ 
sition of the Jews in Jerusalem towards the Lord, 
or the falling away from the beginnings of faith, 
a consequence of His exposition of true disciple- 
ship (in antithesis to false) : (1) Real faith, true 
orthodoxy: continuance in His word, faithful 
obedience in contrast to arbitrary perversion of 
His word. (2) The fruit of faith, true philoso¬ 
phy : knowledge and recognition of divine truth 
in antithesis to the delusions of error. (8) The 
blessing of truth : true freedom, liberation from 
the service of sin, in antithesis to a spurious 
freedom or mock freedom, contemning the spi¬ 
ritual conditions of external freedom. The truth 
shall make you free. Afterwards: the Son 
roaketh free. Truth is personal in Christ, Christ 
is universal in truth. Truth is the light, freedom 
the might of life. Truth is the enlightenment 
of the reason, liberty the redemption of the will. 
Truth is the harmony of the contrasts of life, 
having its central point in the life and work of 
Christ, its source in God, its rays in all fragments 
of knowledge: liberty the harmony of man in 


his true self-destination in accordance with his 
abilities and the reality of God. Truth corres¬ 
ponds to revelation, liberty to redemption. 

2. Causes of the falling away: (1) Pride (Abra¬ 
ham’s seed); (2) self-delusion (“not slaves”); 
(3) carnal aspirations (outward rebellion); (4) 
evil fellowship, or party spirit (“ we, we,” etc.). 

8. Antithesis of true freedom rfnd true servitude. 
—Servitude: (1) Beginning of servitude (the 
commission of sin) ; (2) state of servitude (the 
slave of sin); (3) result (only an unfree bond 
servant in the nouse of God, over whom expul¬ 
sion is impending).—The servant (also the servile 
spirit) abideth notin the house of God (in the 
communion of the kingdom) forever. This has 
been first fulfilled in the case of unbelieving Israel. 

4. The Son of the house, as the real Freeman , 
also the true Liberator. 

5. The contrast between Christ and nis adver¬ 
saries: (1) Indisposition. He estimates them im¬ 
partially (Abraham’s seed); He woos them with 
His word. They, on the other hand, do not suf¬ 
fer His word to spring up in them, therefore 
hatred to Christ buds within them (they change 
the savor of life unto life into a savor of death 
unto death). (2) In the impulses of life. The 
Father of Christ, the father of the Jews; the 
seeing of Christ, the hearing of the Jews; tho 
witnessing of Christ, tho doing of the Jews. (3) 
In conduct: Israelitish, anti-Israelitish (“if 
Abraham were your father”); prophetic (“a 
man that tellcth you the truth”), murderously 
anti-prophetic (“ye seek to kill Mo”); divine- 
human, anti-Christian. (4) In origin: Of God, 
of tho devil. 

6. “ 1 am from above” This answer to the in¬ 
timation: He is about to descend far below ns a 
suicide, contains tho idea of His ascent. To tho 
Jews death was in general a going downward. 
In the Old Testament the germ of the opposite 
hope was implanted. Gen. v. 24; xxviii. 12, in 
the holy mountain-ascents of Moses (Ex. xix.; 
Dout. xxxiv. 4), in Elijah’s ascension to heaven, 
in expressions such as Prov. xv. 24. Christ 
here makes the idea of the heavenly abode appear 
more clearly (comp. ohap. vii. 34); at a later 
period, chap, xiv.. He reveals it openly to His 
disciples in order to confirm it by His ascension. 

7. The doctrine of Jesus concerning the devil. 
See the Exeqetical Notes. Comp. Com. on 
Matt. iv. 1; xii. 26 [pp. 8L, 223, Am. cd.]. Comp, 
the Vogmatik of the author (DieLehrevom Teufel). 

8. Characteristics of the devil and his children: 
(1) Lusts, passions; (2) murder, hate; (3) false¬ 
hood ; (4) contagion and seduction. Starke: 
“A seed is figuratively ascribed to the devil, 
Gon. iii. 15. By this* are commonly understood 
not only the fallen angels but also all malignant 
sinners (1 John iii. 10; Matt. xiii. 88, 89); partly 
because the first origin of the evil was the first 
sin of the devil, partly because all wicked people 
fulfil his will with filial obedience and hence 
bear his image. A i&^oAoq means properly a 
slanderer, calumniator, because Satan is (1) a 
slanderer who belies (slanders) and defames God 
to men (Gen. iii. 8, 5), in that he suggests to be¬ 
lievers hard thoughts of God, and tells them that 
He is angry with them, whilst in reality He is 
reconciled to them through Christ, but persuades 
tho wicked that God is favorable to them and un- 
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mindful of their iniquities. lie also accuses and 
calumniates men to God, Job i. 9; Rev. xii. 17. 

(2) An adversary of Christ and the faithful, Gen. 
iii. 15; Zech. iii. 1; 1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xii. 9. 

(3) A deceiver and seducer of men, 2 Cor. xi. 8, 
14, etc.; he is the chief seducer, and then also 
all evil spirits who are under him as their head.” 

9. The Sinlessness of Jesus. Comp. Ullmnnn, 
The Sinlessness of Jesus [7th ed., 18G3] and Schaff 
on the Person of Christ —[Germ. ed. Gotha, 1805, 
revised ed. New York, 1870, Engl. ed. Boston, 18G3, 
pp. 50 If. The sinicssness of Jesus is strongly 
asserted even by divines who are by no means 
orthodox, (Schleiermacher, Hase, Keira, Bush- 
nell) and has been assailed only by a few writers 
of any note (such as Strauss, Pecaut, Thoo. Par¬ 
ker, Renan), and even those are forced to admit 
that lie made a nearer approach to moral perfec¬ 
tion than any other man. But the only logical 
alternative is between absolute sinicssness or ab¬ 
solute hypocrisy; and to admit the former is 
virtually to admit the whole Christian system.— 
P.S.] 

10. Unbelief the uniform characteristic of the 
devilish mind: (1) Unbelief of the truth of 
Christ because it is truth, (2) because it is the 
effluence of His holiness, (3) because it is divine. 
Or (1) the lack of a sense of truth, pnoneness to 
falsehood, (2) the want of appreciation of the 
purity of life, (3) the lack of affinity to God, of 
obedience to the voice of God in the breast. 

11. “A Samaritan.” —The insulting and abusive 
retort to the calm sentence of truth contains the 
life-picture of fanaticism , which has* first boldly 
chicaned (ver. 13), then ^quibbled and sneered 
(ver. 19), after this uttered taunts (ver. 22); 
then with eager longing for a chiliastio mystery 
and mystical proceeding hosdrawn Him out (ver. 
25), and worshipped Him (ver. 80). Turning 
round again it grows rancorous (ver. 33), boasts 
(ver. 39), and arrogantly and abusively contra¬ 
dicts (ver. 41). Here it stands in its fullest de¬ 
velopment. It slanders while it reviles and re¬ 
viles as it slanders. 

12. The wonderful pi^oof of Christ’s self-corn - 
mand , patience and freedom of spirit exhibited 
throughout the chapter. Ilis frankness, His 
prudence, His wisdom, Ilis incorruptiblencss 
(vers. 30, 81), the most diverse virtues of the 
Lord prove superior to the most difficult situa¬ 
tion and the severest temptations. From the 
midst of the solemnly moving serenity with which 
Ho proclaims judgment, His mercy bursts forth 
again as a flaming beacon of deliverance, ver. 
51. The declaration in ver. 51 reverts to that 
contained in ver. 31. 

13. Christ and Abraham in antithesis to the 
previously depicted relation of the Jews to Abra¬ 
ham. On the feeling of life and the feeling of 
death. Between the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of Christ and the doctrino of the anticipatory joy 
of Abraham in the Messiah and his celebration of 
the Messianio day in the other world, there exists 
the closest connection; similarly, the comfortless 
speech of the Jews with regard to the death of 
Abraham and the prophets is connected with their 
witless estimation of the duration of the life of 
Christ. (And thus the Evangelical Church was re- 
proachou with her three centuries and the Evange¬ 
lical Alliance with its three deoennaries under the 


misapprehension of the eternity of the Evangel 
and the primitiveness of the fellowship of faith.) 

14. Abraham's exultation in this world, Abra¬ 
ham’s joy in the other world, or the excited 
celebration (of the Messianic day) of the mortal, 
and the calm, peaceful celebration of the glorified 
one. The anticipatory joy of the ancients was 
hot without painful longing, their longing not 
devoid of rapturous glimpses of the future. 

15. Isaac, the son of faith, also in this a type 
of Christ, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of Mary, the Virgin. 

10. Christ’s proffer of everlasting life answered 
by the Jews with an attempt to stone and kill 
llirq. 

17. As Christ ever more gloriously escaped 
from the Jews, thus too shall the Church of 
Christ in her evangelical confession and spiritual 
life ever more gloriously escape the persecutions 
of the legalists. 

nOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The uprightness of Christ.—How the Lord by 
Ilis heavenly uprightness gradually enchains the 
true disciples, gradually alienates the false ones 
(see John iii. G; ix. 1).—How He does not cap¬ 
tivate the false disciples: 1. AVill not captivate 
them ; 2. cannot captivate them.—The true pro* 
fitable conduct of disciples toward^ the word of 
Jesus: 1. The conduct; (a) to euffer themselves 
to be kept by the word (to continue in it, the 
obedience of taith, ver. 31); (6) to keep the word 
in temptation as a guiding star through the dark¬ 
ness of judgments (the loyalty of faith, ver. 61). 
2. Whcrounto this is profitable: knowledge of 
the truth and freedom from sin (life in bright¬ 
ness and freedom from death).—Continuance in 
the word of Jesus the condition of true spirit- 
life : 1. Of true knowledge of God, 2. of true 
moral freedom.—Through truth to freedom.— 
Through inner freedom to outer freedom.—The 
false confidence of legal saints in their freedom 
(religious, ecclesiastical, political freedom): 1. 
They are enslaved outwardly by the world (the 
Jews by Rome); 2. enslaved at home by the let¬ 
ter of the law; 8. enslaved within and without 
by sin.—Domestic right in the house of God: 1. 
The Son, 2. the bond-servants, 8. the freedmen. 
—The true children of Abraham, Bom. iv.— 
Where the word of Christ can not grow in the 
heart, enmity against Christ flourishes, ver. 37. 
—How man can by spiritual pride turn inherited 
blessings, even ecclesiastical ones, into a curse 
(as here the boast about being Abraham’s seed). 
—The prudence of Christ in antithesis to the te¬ 
merity of sinners, ver. 38: 1. He speaks that 
whioh Ho has seen of God. 2. The evil that 
they have faintly heard, they do.—The trial of 
the Jews, instituted by the Lord, as to whether 
they are genuine heirs of the spirit and faith of 
Abraham: 1. The trial, (a) after the works of 
Abraham, (b) after their susceptibility of God’s 
words. 2. The result, ver. 44. 

Abraham’s seed (consecrated children of God 
by circumcision; called regenerate), and yet of 
their , father the devil. So, too, one may be 
called a Christian, an evangelical Christian, etc., 
and yet be of one’s father, the devil.— 

The devil a person who, by murder and lying 
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continually, calls in question his personality and 
all personality.—Christ’s severe words concern¬ 
ing the devil (here, Matt, xiii., Matt. iv. and 
elsewhere).—The fundamental traits of the 
devilish nature. How they are embraced in the 
onb fundamental trait of unbelief (or of apos¬ 
tasy).—Falsehood and hate cognate: 1. False¬ 
hood a murder of truth, of ideal reality. 2. 
Murder falsehood against life (denial of God, of 
love, sullying of the right).—How all threads of 
human falsehood and hatred and murder unite 
in the murder of Christ, the crucifixion.—How 
love and loyalty to all truth shine inseparable 
and pristine in the Crucified One.—The majesty 
of Jesus in His testimony to the {levil and his 
children, etc. 44.—Hatred of truth.—Unbelief 
as a hatred of truth resting upon the love of sin. 

Thb Gospel foe Judica [fifth Sunday in 
Lent], vers. 46-59.—The two-fold judgment in 
the separation between Christ and His adversa¬ 
ries : 1. The falso judgment of the world, result¬ 
ing in the justification of Christ; 2. Christ’s 
true judgment of the world, that shall lead to 
the justification of sinners.—Christ, the Prophet 
of everlasting life, considered in relation to the 
prophets of death: 1. Wherefore He is the Pro¬ 
phet of life, and why they are prophets of death. 
(a) He is the Holy One, the Sinless One, the 
publisher of the Word of God, and Himself the 
Word; existing from eternity, in respect of His 
essence—as respects His works, the Saviour of 
life, in time; (b) they are the sinners, enemies 
of the word, lost in temporalness, killing life 
with the fatal letter. 2. How He proclaims ever¬ 
lasting life, but they can preach of nothing but 
death, (a) Of His eternal life, of the eternal life 
of Abraham; (6) they of the death of Abraham 
and the Prophets. 8. How He offers them eternal 
life (ver. 6 ), whilst they, in return, wish to kill 
Him, ver. '69. 4. How He is proved to be the 
Ever-Living One, while they have gone the way 
of death, vers. 64,55.—As error is connected with 
sin, so is truth with innooence and righteousness. 

The sinlessness of Jesus corroborated by chal¬ 
lenging the testimony of His enemies.—The 
testimony of the world and of Christ’s enemies 
to the innocence of Jesus (Pilate, Judas, the 
high-priests and elders themselves, Matt, xxvii. 
43). —The innocence of Christ in respect of its 
complete revelation: 1. Founded upon divine 
impeccability, 2. approved in human sinlessness. 
—The voice of Jesus, from the mere fact of its 
being the voice of the Holy Man, should receive 
the consideration of the whole world. 1. In its 
uniqueness, 2. in its credibility, 3. in its revela¬ 
tions.—He that is of God heareth God’s words. 
—Ver. 48. The answer of the Jews a historically 
stereotype reply of the spirit of the law to the 
preaching of the gospel.—How religious testi¬ 
mony is turned into invectives in the mouth of 
fanaticism, ver. 48. —The calmness of the Lord 
in contrast to the railing excitement of His ene¬ 
mies.—Peter imitates Him in this composure 
(Actsii.); so likewise do all faithful witnesses 
for the truth.—The cry of grief with which the 
Lord again offers salvation even to self-hardeners 
and blasphemers.—The New Testament word of 
everlasting life decried as a word of the devil by 
the falsje servants of the Old Testament. 

Ver. 66. And if I should toy. The fidelity of 


the Lord to truth in the faithfulness of His self- 
consciousness and knowledge of God.—Ver. 57. 
The length of true life, 1. measured by earthly¬ 
mindedness, 2. measured by godly-mindedness.— 
The Jews as accountants and reckoners opposed 
to the Lord and His numbers.—How the ever¬ 
lasting to-day of the Father (Ps. ii.) is re-echoed 
in the everlasting I am of the Son.—Ver. 69. 
The ever repeated and ever vain attempt of 
Christ’s enemies to stone Him.—They were able 
in the end to crucify Him and they thus contri¬ 
buted to His glorification, but to consign Him to 
oblivion beneath a heap of stones was beyond 
their power.—How Christ always passes glori¬ 
ously through the midst of His enemies. 

Starke: It is not enough to make a good 
beginning in JChristianity if one do not end well 
continue and persevere). —Make free, Rom. vi. 
8; Gal. v. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 19. From the bondage 
of sin, ver. 84, and of eternal death, ver. 61; 
Luke i. 77; by remission of guilt and punish¬ 
ment and by communication of the Spirit of 
adoption and of faith.—That only is real and 
sound truth which can sanctify and save.— 
Osiander: Believers are not free from external 
servitude and civil burdens; their freedom is far 
more glorious, for they are free from sin, death, 
the devil and hell, and can bid defiance to all ene¬ 
mies, Rom. vi. 22. — Zeisius: Of what avail is 
it to have pious parents and ancestors, and not 
to be pious ourselves? To be of noble blood, but 
ignoble in soul, &c.— Ibid.: Oh wretched liberty 
whose companion is thraldom under sin and the 
devil!— Canstein: If sin but play the master 
and have dominion over a man, it obtains right 
and might to plunge him into sundry and greater 
sins.—He who will be forever with God must not 
be a slave but a son; and this is the highest 
good, this is true felicity—to dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. Ps. xxiii. 6.— Zeisius: 
Priceless liberty of the children of God; but be¬ 
ware that thou abuse not such liberty by making 
it an occasion of security!—Ver. 41. The sinner 
who is forever vindicating himself does but en¬ 
tangle himself the more.—It is the way of the 
flesh to be always intent upon evasions .—Nova 
Bibl. Tub.: He who loves not Jesus is not born 
of God but of the dpvil.—Jesus proceeded from 
the Father to seek us; should not we then go 
forth from ourselves and the whole world to meet 
Him?—The can not ver. 43: A wicked, unruly 
will lay at the bottom of thisi.— Zeisius: Exe¬ 
crable as falsehood is because it is the offspring 
of the devil, just so base is it, alas! But 0 in¬ 
solvent nobility of liars!— Ibid.: It is the old way . 
of the world to love and to hearken to the devil's 
lies, hypocrisy and flattery rather than truth.— 
As long as man can not endure truth he is in¬ 
capable of faith.—Ver. 46. Against him who 
can ground his defence upon a good conscience 
the harshest invectives and abuse of his enemies 
will accomplish nothing.—A Christian is bound 
to appeal to his good conscience when his ene¬ 
mies revile and slander him without a cause.— 
Ver. 47. Zeisius: Infallible test of those who 
belong to God: who truly love God’s word, &c. 
—When wicked men are convinced of their wick¬ 
edness and have nothing to answer, they resort 
to abuse, invective, and calumny, Acts vi. 10,11, 
— Lamps : To call upright witnesses for the truth 
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heretics and enthusiasts, moreover to persecute 
them, and to boast of one’s own orthodoxy on the 
other hand—are characteristics of antichristian 
spirits, 1 Pet. iii. 9.—Ver. 49. The more we 
honor God, the more the world will dishonor us. 
But courage! God will honor us in return.—Per¬ 
verse world! It honors what is despicable, and 
despises what is honorable.—Ver. 50. It is honor 
enough for believers that they are the children 
of God. God, moreover, will defend them.—The 
godly find what they do not seek, but the wicked 
attain not that for which they strive.—Ver. 62. 
The wicked trample the most precious promises 
under foot and draw only poison from the fairest 
flowers of the divine word.— Cramer: The devil 
is a sophist.—Ver. 54. Vanity and folly make a 
great boast of themselves! Consider the Saviour 
and follow Uis example.—Ver. 56. The most 
pious parents often leave descendants who do not 
possess their faith, piety and virtue.—Believers 
see what is invisible,and believe that which is in¬ 
credible, and rejoice with all their hearts.— 
Christians existed before the birth of Christ and 
were saved through Ilim, Hob. xiii. 8.—Can- 
stein: Truth always comes off conqueror. 

G eblach: The truth, the revelation in Christ-, 

1 John i. 0, 8; ii. 21; Heb. x. 26. This truth 
makes free, for only that being is free that de¬ 
velops in accordance with its God-created nature. 
—The first sinner in God’s creation, the devil, 
fell from the truth; he fell out of God, as the 
eternal source and vital element of all created 
beings. Thus he became a living contradiction 
in himself, a lie.—Ver. 47 ; 1 John v. 20.—Re¬ 
cognize Him they would not, refute Him they 
could not, therefore they reviled Him.—Ver. 62. 
All the Jews at that time believed that the Mes¬ 
siah would raise the dead and judge the world, 
even in the carnal, literal sense; hence the lan¬ 
guage of Jesus might well have excited their 
astonishment if they had not been inclined to re¬ 
ceive Him as the Messiah: bitter enmity how¬ 
ever prompted their treatment of His words, and 
the utter contempt which they entertained for 
Him is visible in their reply. (Be it observed 
only that they were also offended beoause He as¬ 
serted His possession of this power without 
publicly presenting Himself as the Messiah.)— 
lie strengthens the impression of mysterious 
majesty about His person, in that He, by virtue 
of His glance into the higher spirit-world, affirms 
that of Abraham which a mere man could not 
know. 

Brauns : Continuance, 1 John ii. 28.—Blessed 
is he that endureth unto the end.—A real deli¬ 
rium of liberty had seized the Jews.—Bondage, 

2 Pet. ii. 19.—Emancipation, Rom. viii. 2.— 
When a man takes offence at the expression of 
Jesus, he is not in harmony with the thoughts 
and mind of Jesus.—The evil will is the tool of 
Satan, the true devilish momentum.—Thus the 
devil’s nature is not naturally evil; but wioked- 
ness made it evil. It is not I that is evil but ego¬ 
tism. Without the /there were no love in which 
/learns thou and says to*.—“ To his haughtiness 
humility is servility, dependence on God slavery ; 
to his false serpent-wisdom simplicity and honesty 
seem stupidity, and his egotism holds love to be 
foolish sensibility; his pride finds contrition, re¬ 
pentance and petitions for mercy an insufferable 


humiliation. The struggle for autocratio like¬ 
ness to God delusively causes his aspirations and 
efforts to seem grand to him, his non-subjection 
to God sublime” (Sartorius).—There is cause 
for fear when he deceives and lies rather than 
when he rages.—Why did they say fifty years 
old ? The fiftieth year is the close of manhood, 
and hence formed the period of the Levites' time 
of service. Jesus was not as old as this, but 
they mention this age, as though they magnani¬ 
mously granted more than could be demanded, 
in order to give an appearance of absurdity to 
His language. 

Heubner: Christ distinguishes between real 
and false, firm and wavering disciples.—The 
slave of sin does not so muoh as know that he 
lacks freedom. One does not perceive that until 
one begins to see clearly. That is already the 
beginning of freodom.—Man is blinded by many 
things so that he thinks himself perfectly free. 
Here it is a religious species of pride of ancestry, 
&c. But besides family pride there are a num¬ 
ber of other considerations which exert a delu¬ 
sive power: external refinement, rank, authority, 
proficiency in business, commendation, a varnish 
of morality, art, science.—Why servant? when 
ho says: it is my own wilL Answer: Because 
the sinner never can say that his choice is the 
result of full and sober-minded conviction. He 
is reproved by conscience.—God will have no 
slaves, no unwilling servants by compulsion and 
for hire; He wants children, free, loving chil¬ 
dren. Their supreme right is: to abide in the 
Father’s house.—Man’s destiny: either adoption 
into the paternal house of God or exclusion fsom 
it.—The Son has broken the chains forged by 
Satan. He is the Redeemer of the human race. 
—Fictitious freedom.—The remembrance of pious 
ancestors should be a mighty impulse to good.— 
Christ has a unique speech.—The devil abode 
not. Hence the earliest fathers of the Church 
called the devil an apostate (airoardTix). —Apos¬ 
tasy from truth leads to the entire loss of truth. 
Be it observed, moreover, that as early as in the 
apocryphal Predicatio Pauli the sinlessness of 
Jesus is denied.—Good men can be understood 
only by the like-minded. Christ teaches us equa¬ 
nimity in reference to worldly honor.—What is 
true honor?—The difference between honor with 
God and honor with the world.—That no slander 
can strip us of our true honor.—Ver. 52. The 
words of Christ seem presumptuous because 
virtue often has the appearance of presumption. 
He who is morally good really makes the highest 
claims without immodesty or presumption; on 
the other hand presumption is to be found in the 
world.—Living among wicked and perverse 
people the severest trial of holy men.—What 
strengthens the pious in this life? 1. The con¬ 
sciousness of their lofty and intimate fellowship 
with the devout of all ages; 2. The prospect of 
everlasting blessedness, from eternity prepared 
for believers, through Christ. 

Go8Snbr: The world falsely declares itself 
free when it is over head and ears in slavery.— 
This is the tyranny of the devil, which he exer¬ 
cises over natural men to such an extent, that 
Paul rightly calls him the god of this world, who 
hath his work in the children of unbelief, Eph. 
ii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 4 . —From the Son of God all the 
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children of God derive their birth, their life, 
their freedom, their redemption, their right of 
sonship and heirship.—What He is, that He also 
communicates to His people and makes them 
kings, prophets and priests. They have the 
honor of bearing His unction, seal and name.— 
Infidels believe the devil, while denying his ex¬ 
istence.*—A man may try himself whether he 
be a child of God or of the devil.—Lying is his 
proper character.—Christ would not die in the 
temple because He was to be sacrificed not alone 
for the Jewish nation, but for the whole world; 
fbr this another altar was requisite, whereon He 
might be offered up in the sight of all the world, 
as upon Golgotha.—What a judgment, to cast out 
Jesus! What a void in the heart, the temple 
of the Church, where Jesus must hide Himself 
and give way to blind zeal, pride, ambition, false¬ 
hood, selfishness—before all which He must flee! 

Schleiermacheb: Their belief (vers. 30 aud 
31) was in itself utterly imperfect, because ex- 
pect&tions were mingled with it which did not 
correspond with the real purpose of God, that 
He would accomplish in Christ. Now so long as 
these expectations exist, it is possible that when 
a man begins to doubt their truth and yet still 
clings to them at heart, he will forsake the faith. 
But just that clinging of the heart to something 
incompatible with true and living faith in the 
Redeemer is at the same time a non-continuance 
in Hie word and a cherishing of another word 
in the heart, 2 Cor. iii. 15.—There is no other 


* [A free rendering of the Gorman: Si* glauben ihm (cUm 
ofme ihn (den T.) mu glauben _P. S.j 


way for us ail to be filled and penetrated with 
the truth than by gazing into His holy image and 
suffering ourselves to be purified through Him 
from all falseness. 

Besseb: Vcr. 32. Something of this was known 
also to the heathen; Cicero says: The wise man 
alone is free. But they comprehended the nature 
neither of divine wisdom nor of divine liberty.— 
No thraldom, says Seneoa, is worse than the thral¬ 
dom of the passions. Plato calls the infamous 
lusts the hardest tyrants. Epictetus says: Lib¬ 
erty is the name of virtue, slavery the name of 
vice. The Brahmin sages call the natural state 
of man: “Bondage.”—S chmalz: The rage for 
heretical accusation: 1. It makes invectives take 
the place of convincing arguments; 2. it craftily 
distorts the plainest utterances of others; 8. it 
casts suspicion on the heart of others; 4. to com¬ 
bat them it grasps at unlawful and violent means. 
—Rambach : Jesus the sublimes! pattern of meek¬ 
ness.—J. C. E. ScnwABz: Falsehood: 1. in re¬ 
spect to its nature (apostasy from God, rebellion 
against His kingdom, pollution of His image in 
ourselves and others); 2. in respect to its fruits 
(self-belying, mischief, impulse to new sin).— 
J. Mueller : The holiness of Jesus Christ is 
proof of the truth of His testimony about Ilis 
divine dignity.— Schnur : Why truth is so hated: 
1. Because ty secs too deeply: 2. because it speaks 
too openly; 3. because it judges too severely.— 
Rautbnbbro: Truth and its lot upon earth: 1. 
It is rejected but docs not keep silence ; 2. it is 
reviled but wearies not; 3. it is persecuted but 
does not succumb. 


V. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OP THE WORLD OVER AGAINST THE BLIND. THE HEALING ON THE SABBATH OP THE 
HAN WHO WAS BORN BLIND, WITH THH SYMBOLICAL CO-OPERATION OP THE TEMPLB-8PRING OP 
8ILOAM. THE DAY OP CHRIST, AND CHRI8T THE LIGHT OP THAT DAY. THE LIGHT OP THE BLIND 
A JUDGMENT OP BLINDNE88 ON THOSE WHO IMAGINE THEY SEE. SYMBOLISM OP LIGHT, OP DAY, 
OP DAY’S WORKS. (ALL LIGHT OF THE 8UN 8HOULD BE USED, AFTER THE EXAMPLE AND 8PIRIT 
OP CHRIST, TO PRODUCE LIGHT; HENCE TOO ALL EFFORTS OP CULTURE A SYMBOLICAL CREATION 
OF LIGHT, POINTING TO HIM WHO CREATES LIOHT IN TUB REAL 8ENSE OP THE TERM.) THE EX- 
COMMUNICATION, OR THE GERMINANT SEPARATION. 

Chap. IX. 

1 And as Jesus [he] passed [was passing] by, he saw a man which was [[omit which 

2 was] blind from his birth. And his disciples asked him, saying, Master [Rabbi], 
who did sin [who sinned], this man, or his parents, that he was bom [should be 
bom] blind? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned [Neither did this man sin] nor his 

4 parents: but that the works of God should be made manifest in him. I [We] 1 
must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometb, whep 

5 no man can work. As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. 

6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 

7 and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. 1 And said unto him, Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is by interpretation, Sent). He went his way 
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8 [away], therefore, and washed, and came seeing. The neighbours, therefore, and 
they which before had seen hini that he was blind [who had before observed him 
because he was a beggar]* said, Is not this he that sat and begged [sitteth and beg- 

9 geth] ? Some said, This is he: others said, [said, Nay, but,] 4 He is like him: but 

10 [omit but] he said, I am he. Therefore said they unto him, How were thine eyes 

11 opened? He answered and said [omit and said], A man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of [omit the pool of] 4 
Siloam, and wash: and I went and washed, and I received sight [I went therefore 

12 (o5v) and washed and received sight]. Then said they [They said] unto him, 

13 Where is he [that man, £*£?vo?] ? He said [saith, A/yec], I know not They brought 

14 [bring] to the Pharisees him that aforetime [before, once] was blind. And it was the 
sabbath day [it was sabbath on the day] 6 when Jesus made the clay, and opened 

15 his eyes. Then again [Again therefore] the Pharisees also asked him how he had 
received [he received] his sight He said unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, 

16 and I washed, and do see. Therefore said some of the Pharisees, This man is not 
of [from] 7 God, because he keepeth not the sabbath day [ omit day]. Others said, 
How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles [signs] ? And there was a divi- 

17 sion among them. They say [therefore] 8 unto the blind man again, What sayest 
thou of him, that [because, or, seeing that, or, for having opened] he hath opened 
thine eyes? He said, He is a prophet. 

18 But the Jews [The Jews therefore] did not believe concerning him, that he had 
been blind and received sight, until they called the parents of him that had re- 

19 ceived his sight. And they asked them, saying, Is this your son, who ye say was 

20 born blind ? how then doth -he now see ? His parents answered* them [omit them] 

21 and said, We know that thb is our son, and that he was bom blind: But by what 
means he now seeth, we know, not; or who hath opened [who opened] his eyes, we 
know not: he is of age; ask him [ask him: he i3 of age] : he shall [will] speak 

22 for himself. These words spake his parents [These things his parents said] because 
they feared the Jews: for the Jews had agreed already that if any man did con¬ 
fess that he was Christ [should acknowledge him as Christ], he should be put out 

23 of the synagogue [excommunicated]. Therefore said his parents [For this reason 
his parents said], He is of age; ask him. 

24 Then again called they [So they called the second time] the man that was 
[had been] blind and said unto him, Give God the praise [Give glory to God]; we 

25 know that this man is a sinner. He [therefore] answered and said [omit and said], 16 
Whether he be a sinner or no [whether he is a sinner], I know not: one thing I 

26 know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see [that I, a blind man, now see]. Then 11 
said they to him again 11 [They therefore said to him], What did he do to thee? 

27 how opened he thine eyes? He answered them, I have told you already, and ye 
did not hear: wherefore [why] would ye hear it again ? will [would] ye also be 

28 [become] his disciples ? Then [omit Then] they reviled him and said, 1 * Thou art 

29 his disciple; but we are Moses’ disciples. We know that God spake [hath spoken] 
unto Moses: as for this fellow [but as for this man], we know not from [omit from] 

30 whence he is. The man answered and said unto them, Why herein is a marvellous 
thing, that ye know not from [omit from] whence he is, ana yet he hath opened [bo 

31 opened] mine eyes. Now [omit Now] we know that God heareth not sinners; but 
if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth [do] his will, him he heareth. 

32 Since the world began was it not heard [it was never heard] that any man opened 

33 the eyes of one that was born blind. If this man were not of [from] God he could 

34 do nothing. They answered and said unto him, Thou wast altogether [wholly, 
£!«<?] born in sins, and dost thou teach us ? And they cast him out [not simply from 
the place where they were, bat from the synagogue=excommunicated him]. 

35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and when he had [omit had] found him 
he said unto him, Dost thou believe on [in] the Son of God [the Son of Man] ? w 

36 He answered and said, Who [And who] is he, Lord, that I might [may] believe <m 

37 [in] him ? And [omit And] Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it* 

38 is he that talketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I believe [I believe, Lord]. And 

39 he worshipped him. And Jesus said, For judgment I am come [I came] into this 
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world, that they which [who] see not might see; and that they which [who] see 
might be made [might become] blind. 

40 And some of the rharisees which [who] were with him heard these words, and 

41 said unto him, Are we [also] blind also? Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, 
ye should have no sin [ye should not have sin]; but now ye say, We see; [.] there¬ 
fore [ omit therefore] 1 * your sin remaineth. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ter. 4.—Instead of the first ipi, B. D. L„ the Coptic and other translations read: qpat. The idea prevented by the 
paaege famishes ns with the motive for the dissimilarity between wuk Si and wifi \pavr6* pc; this dissimilarity, however, 
was doabtless the cause of the two words' being made the same—several Codd. wrote ipi at the beginning also, whilst Cod. 
L, the Coptic and other translations placed ijpat in the second place likewise. [The first npac is probably genuine, the 
eecoad a correction occasioned by it. Cod. Sin.* sustains qpAf in both clauses. Auord reads cpi and pc, Tischend. (ed. viii.) 
epee twice.—P. S 3 

s Ter. A—According to Codd. [Sin.] A. B. C.,** etc ,r a vrov rbr wy\6*. Hit day (paste), the earth-ointment prepared by 
in»- Tlschendorf omits rov rv^AoS. in accordance with the uot decisive testimony off Sin.] B. L. [Tischend. reads in ed. viii.: 
iwivp iccr avrov rbr wifAbv iwi rovv b$$*Afiofa. So also Alford (ed. vi.), and Westcott and Hort, except that the latter, 
with B. a 1 adopt briSnKtv (put, spread), instead of iwixjnrtv. Lange, Meyer and Ewald retain rov rv+Aov. He spread His 
dayugonthe eyes (of the blind man). Noyes translates: He anointed his eyes with Vie clay; Alford in bis N. T.: He spread 
(hot in the text of his Com. he reads iwixfnoev, anointed) the clay upon his eyes ; Lange: Er schmierte teinen ( den von ihm 
gmaehten) Teig auf die Augen des Blinden; Ewald: Er strich diesen Brd auf die Augen da Blind**.—V. 8.1 

* Ter. A—[The true reading is ffpocxcuriff, beggar, instead of the rv^AAv, blind , of the text, rec., and is sustained by K. 
JL B.C.* D., etc. —P. 8.] 

* Ter. TcAryor, ov**, AAA* (K. B. C., etc.), for the text. rec. which omits these words.—P. 8.1 

* Ter. 11.—Etc rov luUtap B. D. L. X. [ AUo Iren, and Cod. Sin. The text. rec. ri)v KoAvfiptytpav rov, after Cod. A. and 


**5*Yer. 14.—Instead of bn we should read, according to B. L. X [Sin.] and several translations: iv ft iffiiptf. 
1 Ver. 17.—B. D., efo, Lachmann, Tlschendorf: owe c<rrtv oftroc wapd 0«ov b ayBptnrot, 

• Ter. 16.—Lachmann supplies ow, in accordance with A. B. D. [Cod. Sin., Tischend., Alf.—P. 8.1 

* Ter. 20.—According to Lachmann, the ofr after Arcxp. is not to be expected here, upon consideration of 


* Ter. 20.—According to Lachmann, the ofr after Arcxp. is not to be expected here, upon consideration of the subject- 
matter, and is supported by B. only. Similarly the U in Cod. A., etc., and the avrotf seem to be additions, against which 
mB.Ll.de. 

» TerTz5.—The xai clrcv [text, rec.] is omitted according to Lachmann and Tlschendorf by reason of [Sin.] A. B. D., etc. 
u Ter. 26.—According to Codd. B. D. K., etc., o6v. [Text. rec. 64. —P. 8.] 

“Ter. 26.—IIAAiv [tnxt rec.] omitted by many Codd. [Sln.i B. D.J in opposition to Cod. A. [Sin.**! etc., was perhaps 
left oat on account of a misapprehendve assumption of a collision with the vaAiv of ver. 15. That roAtv, however, has 
reference to the preceding question of the people. 

“ Ter. 28.—The construction has the power of making the following words which they uttered, to be looked upon as 
the substance of their revilings. This seemed inadequate and probably occasioned the reading: oi Si cAryov in D. L, etc. 

m Ver. J5.—Codd. B. D. and the Ethiopian translation read: rov Avtfpwrov, because Jesus was wont thus to designate 
Himself [This reading is sustained by Cod. Sin. and adopted by Tischend., ed. viii., and Wostcott and llort.—P. 8.] 

“ Ter. 41.—The ©5r before A jiaptia Is wanting in [Sin.] B. D. K. JL, etc. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The account of the blind man and the miracle 
wrought on him, with its consequences, is un¬ 
commonly life-like, full of circumstantiality and 
characteristic details which oould not haye been 
invented, and clearly show that the writer was 
an eye-witness of the scene. All attempts of mo¬ 
dem skeptics to tarn the miracle into a medical 
core of inflammation of the eyes (Ammon), or to 
explain it from a misunderstanding of Ter. 89 
(Weisse), or from a mythical imitation of the 
sealing of Naaman, 2 Ki. y. 10 (Strauss), or from 
dogmatic design (Baur), are baseless and ex¬ 
ploded conjectures. Comp. Meyer, p. 391, 6th 
ed.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. And in passing by (nai irapd- 
yv*)* This history is evidently connected [by 
«ofJ in respect to time and place with the pre¬ 
ceding chapter [with U-rjWev be rov lepov, viii. 
69]. As regards time, it was the day after the 
close of the Feast of Tabernacles, and that a Sab¬ 
bath, tot. 14. See Lot. xxiii. 89. As for the 
place, Jesus had just quitted the temple, and we 
are most probably to imagine ihe blind beggar 
M seated at the entrance to the temple (comp 
Acts iii. 2). De Wette cannot reconcile this 
peaceful occurrence with the scene of violence, 
chap. viiL 69 ;* bat it is precisely in this secure 
deportment of Jesas, and in Hi» halt after the 

• [8o also Lttcke and Alford; while Olih&osen, Meyer, Stier 
ud Trench (on the Mirada , p. 233) side with Lange os to 
Ihe date.—P. 8.] 

20 


moment of the most imminent peril of death, and 
while He was still in the vicinity of danger, that 
we should recognizo the Lord and Master. Hence 
we refer the napdyov (comp. Mark ii. 14), not to 
the beggar, but to Jesus Himself. It is obviously 
the participle of the preceding, even though, 
doubtful napijyev oOrwf. While Ho is in the act 
of passing by the last frequenters of the temple, 
the blind beggar meets His eye at the door, and: 
the fact of His pausing to look at Him is revealed. 
by the question of His disciples. * 

[A man blind from his birth, htc yevt- 
rrjs =s ix KoihiaQ pryrp6^, Acts iii. 2. Possibly 
the beggar himself proclaimed the fact of his na¬ 
tive blindness as giving additional force to his ap¬ 
peal for alms. It makes the miracle all the 
greater, and plaoes it beyond the reach of an ex¬ 
traordinary medical cure (Ammon and othext ra¬ 
tionalists), but does not warrant the extravagant^ 
notion of some fathers (Irenseus, Theodoras 
Mopsu., Nonnus) that Jesus created tho eyes oat 
of the as God made the first man out of 

clay. According to Luthardt, the blind man.re¬ 
presents the “ world/ 1 to which Christ turned af¬ 
ter being rejected by the Jews; but this does not 
follow from ver. 6, “ I am the Light of the world,” 
for the emphasis lies on light, and the world em¬ 
braces the whole of humanity, Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 2. Rabbi, wherainned? The motive 
for this question on the part of tho disciples 
could, in their present situation, scarcely be dog¬ 
matical interest, being, as they were, just re¬ 
united to the Master often His escape from eta- 
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Ding. We suppose that they wish to induce the 
Lord to pass by the man as unworthy of IIis self- 
sacrificing interest, in order that He may hasten 
on; and that hence their question, uttered on 
the spur of the moment, derives a decided Pha¬ 
risaical coloring from the popular notion. Ac¬ 
cording to Euth. Zigabenus they suppose neither 
to be the cose. Admitting this, the question it¬ 
self would fall to the grouud. The disoiples take 
for granted that this blindness was caused only 
by sin;* the question is merely os to the di¬ 
lemma: this man or his parents?! The latter 
supposition was the proximate one, in accordance 
with the Pharisaical explication of Ex. xx. 5 
(Lightfoot, p. 1018). Nevertheless, the disciples 
give the first place to the more remote question: 
whether this man himself 6inned. Bezs, Gro- 
tius and others have acoounted for the expres¬ 
sion by the belief in the transmigration of souls. 
This belief, however, could not have been enter¬ 
tained by orthodox Jews, even though it may 
subsequently appear among the Cabalists (see 
Comm . on Malth., chap. xiv. 2, p. 272, Am. ed.). 
Cyril, De Wette and others mention, in expla¬ 
nation of the question, the belief in the pre-exis¬ 
tence of souls (in accordance with Wisdom of So¬ 
lomon, viii. 20); but neither was this a national 
tenet of orthodox Jews, although it had forced 
an entrance from Platonism into Alexandrian 
Jewish theology.J The view that most naturally 
suggests itself is, that the man may already have 
sinned in the womb, as an embryo, by evil affec¬ 
tions. The distinction between nobler and baser 
vital motions in the embryonic state is also inti¬ 
mated by Scripture, Luke i. 41, 44. Rabbinism 
has with reference to Gen. xxv. 22 [the struggle 
between Jacob and Esau in the mother's womb] 
further matured this idea (Lightfoot, Sanhedrin , 
fol. 91, 2, etc.). An obscuro idea of pre-exis¬ 
tence may have occurred to the disciples, who 
were here fashioning a question from reminis¬ 
cences, together with this notion of embryonic 
guilt. The conception of Lampe, Luthardt, etc.: 
has he sinned, or, as this is inconceivable, etc., 
is not in accordance with the text. Tholuck’s 
supposition after Camero: they thought that he 
might in anticipation have been branded as a 
sinner [for predestinated sin to be committed here- 

• [This Is the meaning of Ipa, which is TtAurwf (not merely 
«</3an«ente) and expresses the merited consequence accord¬ 
ing to the divine intention. —P. 8.] 
f [So also Meyer, while Euthymius Zig., Ebrnrd and Ileng- 
stenberg put into the question the meaning: Neither one nor 
the other can be possible in this case; Stier: this man, or— 
this being out of the question—his parents; Alford and 
others: thequeetion was vaguely asked without any strict 
application to the case in hand, merely taking it for granted 
that some sin must have led to the blindness. The disciples 
held the popular Jewish opinion that every evil must be the 

S anishment for a particular sin. This is decidedly denied by 
hrist hero, and Luke xiii. 0 ff. The general connection of 
ain ns the cause, and evil as the result, is«undoubtodly taught 
In the Bible from the first introduction of sin, Oen. iii. But 
since sin is in the world, evil in particular cases may be a 
school of discipline of Qod’s love, as the misfortunes of Job, 
the blindness of Toblt, Paul’s thorn in the flesh, and the 
many trials and troubles to which the children of Sod are 
often more subject in this life than the ungodly ; for 41 whom 
the Lord loveth. He chastiseth” (Hebr. xii. 6; Prov. iii. 12: 
Bev. ill. W).—P. S.] 

t [Pre-existence was tAUght by Philo, tho Essence and Ca- 
tMulsts. Bee Grimm, Comm, on Sap., p. 177 f., and Bruch, 
Doctrine, of the. Pre-existence of the Suit (Strassburg, 1859 ), p. 
22, (translated in Bibliotheca Sacra for 1803 , pp. 681 If). See 
Meyer in toe. 8tier, however, doubts the applicability of the 
passage, Wisdom viii. 19,20.—P. 8.] 


after], is certainly not altogether clear (Meyer), 
[and without analogy in the Scriptures]. Von 
Gerlach speaks doubtfully in this connection of 
a punishment that precedes sin ; and just as one- 
sidedly how the work of divine grace has swal¬ 
lowed up avenging justice; while according to 
Heubner it is simply a question of tho recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that there are also unmerited suf¬ 
ferings (*. e ., of sinful men, who yet have not di¬ 
rectly brought the suffering upon themselves). 

Ver. 8. Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents. There is no question of their sinful¬ 
ness in other respects, but Christ knows that no 
sin, either of this blind man or of his parents, 
was the cause of his being born blind.— But that 
(a A A* I pu); namely, to this end was he bora 
blind [r v d Ad f iyevvrj^rf]. The ultimate ob¬ 
ject of evil, as of things in general, is the glori¬ 
fication of God in tho salvation of men; the glo¬ 
rification of God is however more definitely a 
glorification through the works of Chri 9 t, which 
are God’s own works. Here, too, God should be 
glorified in the salvation of the man who was 
born blind. It is incorrect to suppose that the 
question of the disciples first directed the atten¬ 
tion of Jesus to the unfortunate man. This view 
is contradicted by the preceding eltiev. 

[Trench’s remarks on this verse ( Miracles , p. 
238f.l are appropriate: “The Lord neither de¬ 
nies tneir [the parents'] sin, nor his: all that He 
docs is to turn away His disciples from that most 
harmful practice of diving down with cruel sur¬ 
mises into the secrets of other men’s lives, and, 
like tho friends of Job, guessing for them hidden 
sins in explanation of their unusual sufferings. 
This blindness, He would say, is the chastening 
of no particular sin on his own part, or qn his pa¬ 
rents’. Seek, therfeforc, neither here nor there 
the cause of his calamity; but see what nobler 
explanation the evil in the world, and this eVil 
in particular, is capable of receiving. The pur¬ 
pose of the life-long blindness of this man is Mat 
the icorks of Qod should be made manifest in him, 
and that through it and its removal the grace and 
glory of God might be magnified. We must not, 
indeed, understand our Lord's declaration as 
though this man was used merely as a means , vi¬ 
sited with this blindness to the end that the power 
of God might be manifested to others in its re¬ 
moval. The manifestation of the works of God 
has here a wider reach, and embraces the last¬ 
ing weal of the man himself. . . it includes their 
manifestation to him and tnliim” [os well as on 
him]. Comp. John xi. 4; Rom. v. 80; ix. 17; 
xi. 25, 82, 83.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 4. We [not I] must work. See the 
Textual Notes. According to Kuinoel, Jesus 
designed to meet the scruples entertained by the 
disciples os to tho propriety of the healing on 
the Sabbath, which He was about to undertake. 
It is more probable that with this saying He en¬ 
counters their urgent entreaties to hasten away 
from the dangerous position. Hence, with the 
“tre,” He holds them fast also to tho place where 
it is their duty to remain, and reveals to them 
that in the future they, as the prosecutors of His 
work, must stand firm in similar sitnatiOns; with 
a view to which destiny they are now being 
exercised.—Who sent me. Not: Who sent 
us. The works of God are comprehended in HU 
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work, for which Ho alone is sent; in tho carry¬ 
ing out of Hi9 work in individual works His dis¬ 
ciples are to be participators with Him. 

As long as it is day; the night is coining. 
The antithesis of day and night is the antithesis 
of the time of His life and activity in opposition 
to the period of His passion and death; uttered 
in anticipation of His approaching death, yet in 
the assurance that at present no mortal peril 
threatens Him. Similarly the contrast of day 
and n^ght is significant of tho contrast of life and 
death in the classics, especially in Homer (see 
Meyer). In the Rabbins: “ Pirke Aboth , II. 19; 
*R. Tarphon spake: The day is short; the work 
is great; the Master presseth.’ ” Tholuck. Hence 
the interpretation of Chrysostom and others with 
reference to the a\u>v ovtoq and y&Xuv is incor¬ 
rect. Paulus quite tritely explains: Broad-day- 
light was requisite for cures effected upon tho 
eye*! The day-timo of the day’s work of Christ 
was at the same time a day-time of redemption, of 
visitation for Israel, which terminated with His 
night, viz : His death (see ver. 6). Only we must 
not convert this relative antithesis into an absolute 
one by the declaration: now is the time of grace, 
afterwards the time of darkness; thus Olshausen, 
after earlier exegates (Grotius and others), too 
strongly defined tho contrast. Luthardt: Tho 
presence of Christ in the world is tho time of 
the event of redemption; His subsequent sepa¬ 
ration from tho world the time solely of the ap¬ 
propriation of redemption;! this interpretation 
comes nearer the mark, and yet Meyer, not with¬ 
out foundation, quotes against it John xvi. 7, 15, 
26; xiv. 2G and other passages, according to 
which the death of Jesus was the condition of 
greater enlightenment. The figure of the day’s 
work is here the decisive one. Every man has 
for his day’s work his one day by which he must 
profit; when his night comes he can work no 
more. So too must Christ perform His great, 
single, and yet universal, official historical day’s 
work, conditional upon His earthly pilgrimage. 

Ver. 6. While I am in the world.—We 
suppose that Christ here compares Himself to 
the sun, the light of day, as chap. viii. to the pil¬ 
lar of fire, tho light of the night. This assump¬ 
tion is founded on tho preceding antithesis; day, 
night. Accordingly the ftrav will mean quamdiu 
Vulgate and many others)*, but not quandoquidem 
Zwingle, Lampe, Liicke), or: [< quando ] at the 
time when (Meyer). The sun, throughout the day, 
as long as it is in the world, is the light of the 
world. The Bun, however, opens and enlightens 
only the eyes of the seeing; Christ, as the real 
Sun, opens and enlightens the eyes of the blind 
likewise. And along with this is expressed the 
fact that Ho is tho Sun of the world in a spiri¬ 
tual sense. The brav , however, in its figura¬ 
tive sense, denotes the antithesis between the 
personal presence of Christ in the world and His 
departure from the world, after which He does 
not indeed cease to be the light of tho world (for 
the operations of the Paraclete are His), but 
He no longer works corporeo-spiritually as light, 
but spiritually, until at the last day the great 


• [Or, as Luthardt also expresses the antithesis, FTeiLsge- 
$&ichte and HeUtaneiffnveng,or the day is the time of Christ's 
WeUgegrmoa (presence in the world), the night the time 
o(lUaW*UfftsekUdcnhcU (absence from tho world).—P. S.j 


solstice returns with the day of resurrection. 
The figure of tho sun, which in its day illumi¬ 
nates everything, is the strong expression of 
His assurance that He will enlighten the eyes 
of the blind man. 

Ver. 0. He spat.—The whole conduot of Je¬ 
sus is manifestly expressive of strong intention- 
ality, and this must first receive our considera¬ 
tion. As the pursuers are close behind Him, and 
the disciples in a state of anxious tension, it 
seems to Him that His primary concern must be to 
give proof of His tranquillity by calmly remain¬ 
ing on the ground. Moreover, as His adversa¬ 
ries accounted Him gnilty of antagonism to the 
law of Jehovah in His previous healing on the 
Sabbath, chap, v., they should now see that the 
God of their temple is His co-agent on the Sab¬ 
bath, since the temple-waters of Siloam are 
brought into co-operation: a fundamental mo¬ 
tive, this, whioh exegesis has omitted to notice 
(see Leben Jetu, III., p. 685). Furthermore, as 
tho blind man does not yet know Him, and at 
first is en rapport with Him only through the tono 
of His voice, the life of faith must of course be 
developed within him by a gradual process, as in 
the case of the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark 
viii. 28; comp. Mark vii. 83). 

With reference to the use of external means, 
the three factors: the saliva, the clay, the spring 
of Siloam, and Also the unity of tho entire act 
must be distinguished. Respecting tho employ¬ 
ment of saliva comp, tho analogous cases Mark 
vii. and chap. viii. (See Com. in Zoc.).* On tho 
sanativeness of clay in diseases of the eyes seo 
Tholuck’s quotation from Sercnus Samonicus:f 
“ Si tumor insolitus iypho se tollat inani, Turgentes 
oculos viii circumline coeno and Lightfoot. On 
the virtue of the waters of Siloam seo above tho 
Excgetical Notes on the pool of Bethesda (chap, 
v.) and Robinson II., p. 155. 

In discussing tho destination of tho elements 
hero employed in Christ’s one act of healing, we 
have to distinguish the idea of their material or 
medicinal, their organic or instrumental , their ethi¬ 
cal and their allegorical destination. That the 
external elements in their combination had, as 
ancient remedies, no medicinal power to give sight 
to the man who was born blind, is evident. But 
that they were the better fitted to be organical 
bearers of the miraculous power of Christ, i. e ., 
conductors of it(Nonnus: <f>aeo<f>6pos ; Ols¬ 

hausen and others), because they were moreover 
accounted medicinal, is all the more obvious sinco 
tho question is here of the saliva of Christ and 
of a salve that He made with His own hand. 
But since the receptive faith in the miracle must 
correspond with the positive miraculous power, 
the alternative is misapprehended when Tholuck 
and Meyer will set aside the psychologico-etkical 
consideration (Chrysostom, Calvin. and others) 
of the awakening of faith by the use of these 
in the case of the man who was born blind. In 
the instances given in the Old Testament also 


* [In the two accounts of Tocltns (HUL iv. 8) and Sueton. 
( Vup. ch. vii.) of tho restoring of a blind man to sight by the 
emperor Vespasian, the use of saliva jejuna is recorded. 
Pliny ( Hist . Nat n xxviii. 7) mentions it as a usual remedy in 
cases of disorders of the eyes. Bee Wetstein’s note, p. 902.— 
P.SJ 

f [A physician in the time of Caracalla who wrote a poem 
on medicine in hexameter.—P. 8.] 
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(2 Kings ir. 41; chap. v. 12; Isa. xxxviii. 21) 
the organic operation of the miracle-worker is 
to be grasped conjunctively with the awakening 
of the psychologico-ethical receptivity. The tU- 
Ugorical interpretation (Lutharat on the anoint¬ 
ing with clay: he who will see roust become 
blind; after some Church fathers) is the most re¬ 
mote ; on the mythical interpretation of Strauss, 
Baur, etc., see Meyer [p. 878.] 

Vor. 7. Go, wash. — It is a question here 
whether the asyndeton would not be better com¬ 
posed of three members than of two. The lat¬ 
ter (go f wash thyself into the pool) is of course 
explained by the custom of the language. Tho- 
kick: vit/xu etc pregnant, either including the 
entering into the water or expressive only of the 
dipping into it. Winer, p. 869 [887].—In the 
pool of Siloam. —The spring, Isa. viii. 6; the 
pool, Neh. iii. 15. Its situation see above, 
chap. v. Meyer: “Re-discovered by Robinson 
(II., p. 142 If. [Am. ed. of 1856, vol. I., pp. 
888 ff.]), after Josephus, at the mouth of the 
Valley of Tyropceum on the south-east side of 
Zion. See Tobler, The Fountain of Siloam and 
tho Mount of Olives , 1852, p. 1 ff.; Rodiger in 
Gesen. Thes. III. p. 1416; Ritter, Erdkunde , 
XVI. p. 446 ff. [Comp, my annotations with 
regard to the latest researches, on pp. 181 ff. 
Alford, at the closo of his voL on the Gospels, p. 
928 f., gives a communication of a correspondent 
on the supposed identity of Siloam with the pool 
of Bethcsda. Robinson has discovered, and 
Tobler and Warren have confirmed the connec¬ 
tion of the intermittent Fountain of the Virgin 
(probably the pool of Bethesda) with the Fountain 
of Siloam, and both were probably connected with 
a fountain beneath the temple, which remains 
to bo proven by further exploration.—P. S.]— 
The pool of Siloam. —The ohief reference of 
this is not to the district of Siloam (as Tholuck 
has it, referring to Luke xiii. 4; Joseph. De hello 
Jud. ii. 16, 2 ; vi. 7, 2); but it is especially tho 
Siloah-pool of Siloah-jprt/ty which is again men¬ 
tioned in the following. Tholuck’s explanation 
of the sending to this pool—for the purpose of 
purification—is too bald, as is also the design 
ascribed by Meyer: in order that the healing 
power of the clay ointment might have the ne¬ 
cessary time for operation. Concerning the more 
direct purpose seo the note to the preceding verso. 
As regards the sanative element of the water we 
can as little reject it (Meyer: the rabbinical 
traces of a healing power resident in the water 
point to the organs of digestion, see 8ch5ttgen) 
os attach any particular oredit to it; at all events 
it assisted in forming a foothold for the faith of 
the blind man.* 

Which is, when translated, One Bent— 

Tho designation (Greek in the Sept, and 

in Josephus 'Sfku6.fi) signifies: the sending 
[missio sc. ap^rum], probably with reference to 
the fhet that the temple-mount sends forth its 
spring-water. The question is, how'far this 

word may become synonymous with sent, 
[humus], or the sent According to Hitzig the 

* [The typical reference of the waters of 8iloam to the 
cleansing and healing water of baptism (Ambrose, Jerome, 
Catarina, and even Trench), Is unsuitable.—P. 8.] 


form is derived from fwSef as TiV from nS\ 
and John has correctly translated: hztorakphoc 
( Com, on Isa. viii. 6, p. 97. For particulars see 
Tholuck, p. 827). According to Bengel, Meyer 
and others the evangelist referred the name to 
the blind man who was sent to the soring. An 
unfounded typology, unsupported by the context 
This fountain, in that it is called the Sent, is the 
type of Him who in John continually designates 
Himself as the real Sent One, the type of Christ 
(Theophylact, Erasmus, Calvin [Ebrard, La- 
thardt, llengstenb., Brfickner, Godet, Trench, 
Alford, Wordsworth] and others). It is remark¬ 
able how this pregnant symbolism has perplexed 
the commentators. Wassenbergh and others are 
inclined to consider the parenthesis (after the 
Syrian and the Persian translation) a gloss; 
Lficke also (p. 881) will not be “persuaded” that 
the parenthesis is Johannean; Meyer pleads in 
extenuation the “far more striking example" 
of a “ typical etymologizing,” Gat iv. 25. 

He went away therefore. —As there it no 
mention of any leader it seems certainly to be 
indicated that a faint dawning of sight had al¬ 
ready began.* Of course we are not to imagine 
that the anointing of the eyes glued them to¬ 
gether ; the release of the visive faculty may 
also have been preceded by a clairvoyant dispo¬ 
sition. Compare the fine description of the re¬ 
storation to sight of blind CEdipus in Sophocles. 
But as this trait is at all events not brought for¬ 
ward, it cannot be insisted upon as a certainty 
(comp. Tholuck with reference to Neander: 
“although we may also think that there was a 
guide And returned. —Not in particular 
to Jesus, but from the spring and to his family 
(vor. 8). 

Ver. 8. The neighbors therefore.— Now 
folio ws an account of what further befell the blind 
man; so minute, distinct and true to life is this 
narration that we are at liberty to suppose tbs 
Evangelist had it from the very lips of him who 
was blind and healed (see Tholuck, Meyer). 

Ver. 11. A man that is called Jesus.—He 
is therefore not acquainted with the Messianie 
character of Jesus; be, however, emphasizes the 
name of Jesus, He has immediately noticed the 
significant name, which was not the case with 
the impotent man of Bethesda (chap. v.). 
The form of his already budding faith in the 
prophetic dignity and divine mission of Jesus 
declares itself in vers. 17 and 88; he os yet does 
not know Him as the Messiah, ver. 85. 

I received sight—’A vajftdtKetv means to 
look up, to seo again, Meyer maintains against 
LUcke’s explanation: I looked up (Mark xvl 4, 
etc.), the: I received sight again; for this there is 
no ground in vers. 15 and 18, although the ex* 
planation of Grotius: nec male reapers qniidicitxr, 
quod communiter tributum humanm natures ipsi ob - 
fait, is ingenious. 

Ver. 18. They bring to the Pharisees the 
whilom blind man.—Doubtless the Pharisees 
in a peculiar sense are meant; hence in their 
magisterial capacity and as enemies of Jesus; 

• [This conjecture Is unnecanary; blind begun geoenHy 
have a guide, and I have known three Mind men (one * 
music teacher, another a preacher), who without aid could 
find any familiar locality within a considerable distance.— 
P.8.] 
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this is proved also by what follows. For to re¬ 
gard it 03 signifying the Pharisees in general 
“os a corporation” (Meyer) is historically inac¬ 
curate. Neither is there any ground for tho as¬ 
sumption that they had led him before the Pha¬ 
risees on account of the healing on the Sabbath, 
because thej believed the transgression of the 
law should be reported. On the contrary, the 
clause: him that onoe was blind, indicates 
that they considered it their duty to bring the 
miracle to the cognizanoo of the theocratic court 
(see Tholuck). It is only after the introduc¬ 
tory clause: it was the Sabbath, that the stum¬ 
bling-block appears among the Pharisees. If 
these Pharisees did at all events form a judicial 
court (comp, the Pharisees chap. vii. 47; xi. 46), 
since, as subsequently appears, they call a judi¬ 
cial inquiry and execute an act of excommunica¬ 
tion, the question arises, whether it was the great 
Sanhedrin itself (Tholuck), or a minor Sanhedrin 
(Lucke); of the latter there were two in Jeru¬ 
salem; these small • Sanhedrins, as synagogue- 
courts consisting of 23 assessors, settled minor 
lawsuits in the Jewish cities. The latter suppo¬ 
sition is the more probable, in accordance with 
hierarchical discipline; yet doubtless tho small 
Sanhedrins in Jerusalem were closely connected 
with the great Sanhedrin, especially in matters 
that concerned the Person of Jesus. Tholuck 
alleges in support of his position, that the great 
Sanhedrin alone wielded the power of excommu¬ 
nication from tho congregation of Israel. But 
the grade of the ban incurred by the healed blind 
man is not mentioned, and in minor degrees the 
right of excommunicating was possessed by the 
email Sanhedrins as well. Liicke assumes that 
the leading before the Pharisees took place after 
the Sabbath, as, according to the Talmud, on tho 
8abbath and on feast-days no causes were tried; 
Tholuck thinks it probable that sessions were 
held on the Sabbath also; he supposes only 
“that no writing was done.” At all events, Buck 
Sabbath sessions wore extraordinary, and mem¬ 
bers of the Sanhedrin themselves took the initi¬ 
ative in them; therefore in this case we are safe 
in supposing that the presentation occurred after 
the 8abbath. 

Ver. 14. And it waa Sabbath on tho 
day when Jeans. —“A rabbinical statute spe¬ 
cially prohibits the spreading of saliva on the 
eyes on the Sabbath. Maimonides, Schabb . 21. 
If this ordinance was not yet extant or sanctioned, 
still the general law was in force which forbade 
all healing on the Sabbath except in cases where 
life was imperiled (Schottgen and Wetstein ad 
Matt xiL 9).” Meyer. Hence stress is laid upon 
the fact that Jesus made clay on that day. 

Ver. 15. Again therefore the Pharisees 
also asked him how he reoeived his sight. 
—It is characteristic of them that they pass over 
the miracle itself, that he has received sight, and 
inquire at onoe as to the manner how , because the 
latter is the point to which the accusation of 
heresy against Jesus must attach itself. 

He put clay (a paste), etc .—Meyer justly 
draws attention to the circumstance that the man 
relates only what he has himself felt, and hence 
does not montion the saliva; so before ver. 11. 

Ver. 16. This man is not from Qpd be¬ 
cause he keepeth not the Sabbath.— 


Characteristic hyperbaton, by which tho name of 
God is brought forward first with hypocritical 
reverence, and then & contemptuous emphasis is 
laid upon: this man . Because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath , see note on ver. 14. Others said, 
How can a man that is a sinner do such 
signs? The disparaging inference was drawn 
only by a portion of the tribunal; by the minority, 
it is true. From the mention of a greater divi¬ 
sion in this forum it seems to rosult that it was 
an association other than the great Sanhedrin.* 
Bo it observed, that these more conscientious 
judges express themselves timidly through fear 
of the others, but yet go so far as to declare that 
the miracle performed by Jesus proves that He 
is not a sinner. 

Ver. 17. What aayest thou [aO is emphatic] 
of him, beoause, etc. —John introduces this 
statement with the characteristic ovv again. It 
was to be expooted that they would resort to 
artifices. For the evangelist is again speaking 
of the dominant party in this court. So explain 
Apollinaris and others: it is the hostile party 
which is here spoken of; Chrysostom on the con* 
trary, erroneously: it is the friendly party; 
Meyer and others: all are included. It is pa¬ 
tent, however, that the conduct of the suit is in 
the hands of the predominant hostile party. But 
of course the examination takes place in the name 
of the whole body. As regarded the fact itself, 
they had no further hold on the clear-headed 
and firm man. Hence they inquire what conclu¬ 
sion he has reached with respect to the miracle- 
worker,—what opinion he has formed of Him— 
in order from this dogmatical point to unsettlo 
him and betray him into some other statement. 
From tho question of faith they design to un¬ 
settle him in the question of fact, as the hierar¬ 
chy once did with the Jansenists in France. 

Ho is a prophet.—The straight-forward, 
decided and intelligent character of the man ap¬ 
pears still more distinctly here. May wo call 
him “ uncouth”-also (Tholuck) ? Instead of 
that he manifests good humor, acuteness and 
ready wit. [These attributes, especially a cheer¬ 
ful temper, I have frequently found in blind 
persons. Kindly nature often compensates for 
bo great a calamity as the loss of an organ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 18. The Jews therefore did not be¬ 
lieve. —That tho hostile party is hero designa¬ 
ted by the name of Jews, by no means proves 
that in this place it first re-appears in activo 
operation (Meyer). It characterizes them, how¬ 
ever, as Jews, or unbelievers, that they now, 
having heard the confession of the man, issuing 
from tho fact, do not believe, i. e. will not be¬ 
lieve the fact itself. This does not mean that 
they consider the whole account, for example, of 
the making of clay by the Lord, a die; but they 
pretend that some fraud may exist. John again 
intimates by the expressive oiv that their unbelief 
and mistrust originate in their fanaticism. In 
the first place, they evidently desired to re¬ 
proach Jesus with a violation of the Sabbath. 
But in this they were thwarted by the great 
miracle which weighed heavily in the balance. 

* [Yet even in the great Panbedrln there were men like 
Nicodemua (rill. 60) Joseph of Arlmathea (Luke xxiiL 60), 
and possibly Gamaliel (Acta t. 34 If.), who might have asked 
this question concerning Jesus.—P. S.j 
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Therefore they now hope to aocuse nim of a 
spiritual deception and, at the same time, of vio¬ 
lating tho Sabbath.—Until they oalled the 
parents. Meyer explains; Then they believed. 
Tholuck on the contrary: This does not result 
from the-ewf brov. Of course it follows only, that 
they must now let pass the judicially protested 
statement of the man, whether they believed it 
or not. 

Ver. 19. Is this your son ?—The one ques¬ 
tion progessivcly subdivides itself into three 
questions [put in strict legal formality: 1. Is 
this your son? 2. Was he born blind? 8. How 
did he recover his sight?—P. S.]. They, how¬ 
ever, hasten on to the third query, because in it 
is concentrated the weight of their fanatical pas¬ 
sion, or because by intimidating the parents, 
they hope to bo able to weaken the testimony of 
tho sou. 

Ver. 21. But by what means he now 
sooth, we know not.—The first and second 
questions aro successively answered by the pa¬ 
rents simply in tho affirmative. The third ques¬ 
tion they evade. Yet they hint that they havo 
heard of One who has opened his eyes. On 
this point the son must speak for himself. The 
whole reply is characteristic of parents who aro 
honest and sensible, but at the same time timidly 
and selfishly cautious. Something of their son's 
intellectual humor is perceptible in their answer, 
which howover especially testifies to their pride 
that their son has wit enough to give them cor¬ 
rect information with regard to the last question. 
The thrice repeated avrdq [anrov t^Zf— avrdv — 
avrdg] is in the highest degree significant. On 
tho one hand, it tells of their confidence in their 
son, but on the other hand also of their fear. 
That they thereby jeopardise him, or leave him 
in the luroh,is truly a selfish trait. They lack 
strength to prove their gratitude for the healing 
of their son by uniting their testimony to his, 
although they clearly indicate by the tartness 
and touchiness of their reply that they are tho¬ 
roughly observant of the bad intentions of tho 
inquisitors. 

Yer. 22. For tha Jows had already 
agreed, etc. —A public and formal decreo or act 
(Tholuck) can not as vet be intended, else they 
must now have brought tho cause of Jesus to an 
immediate termination; a mere agreement of pri¬ 
vate individuals (Meyer) would, however, bo 
saying too little. Doubtless the subject in ques¬ 
tion is a regulation, made by the Jews in Jeru¬ 
salem, concerning excommunication from the 
synagogue. Such a regulation directly became 
known to the people and served to intimidate tho 
spirits of the undeoided. The iva gives the in¬ 
terest of excommunication as a motive for the 
regulation. This determination probably coin¬ 
cided with the resolution to have the Lord taken, 
chap. vii. 

He shonld be put oat of the synagogue 
[be excommunicated.]—Tholuck: “The word 
anoowdyoyoc has led to researches into the nature 
of the Jewish law; of these the latest (for ex¬ 
ample, Riictschi in Herzog's Encykl.) still refer 
to tho old authorities, to Drusius, Lightfoot; the 
subject has been more thoroughly investigated in 
Gildemeister’s Blendwerk dee Rationalism us , 1841.* 

* [The last work was occasioned by a controversy between 


According to this tho Mischna does not recog¬ 
nize several grades of excommunication;* it 
knows of but one , the '413, in pursuance of 
which the excommunicated person was not per¬ 
mitted to shave or wash or to enter other than an 
outer hall of the temple. The duration of this 
was dependent upon the contrition .of the person. 
Excommunication was inflicted by the President 
of the great Sanhedrin. Opinions differ with 
regard to tho biblical expression 
yiveadat^ as to whether it means simply exclu¬ 
sion from divine worship in the synagogue of a 
single congregation (Vitringa, De Synagog. erf, 
p. 741; Witsius, Miscellanea, ii. p. 49), or exclu¬ 
sion from the the united congregation 

(Selden, De Syncdr. i. 7). But the former ap¬ 
peared merely os a substitute, when the temple 
was no longer in existence. Moreover the recog¬ 
nition of Jesus as the Messiah was such an 
offence that nothing can be intended save exclu¬ 
sion from the great congregation.” 

The matter, however, is scarcely decided so 
simply. Evangelical history demonstrates that 
this man suffered a species of excommunication 
which did not prevent him from going about with 
impunity, while Jesus came under a ban with 
which a trial resulting in death was connected. 
The idea of the avddefia (Rom. ix. 8) or avadtpa, 
fiapav add (1 Cor. xvi. 22) is manifestly derived 
from circumstances connected with the syna¬ 
gogue and denotes an excommunioation symboli¬ 
cally expressive of reprobation, the Cherem of 
tho Old Testament. On the other hand, we know 
that unclean persons and lepers (these from leTi- 
tical reasons, as also from ethical reasons 
“publicans afld sinners”) were excluded from 
tho full right of communion in a way which 
could scarcely havo amounted to Cherem. Thus 
from two to three degrees of excommunication arc 
faintly traced in the Holy Scriptures themiolves, 
and three grades of excommunication ara 
certainly intimated by the words of Christ Also: 
in danger of (the synagogue's) judgment, in 
danger of the council (Sanhedrin), in danger of 
hell fire (Matt. v. 22). The first degree, os it 
appears in rabbinical tradition (. Niddu ), may bo 
designated a congregational course of discipline. 
The second degree is ecclesiastical or rather 
theocratico-political {Cherem); the third hicrar- 
chico-criminal (Schamaiha). The fact that the 
Mischna treats of excommunication in its more 
limited sense only, might bo thus explained: the 
Jews had in its time lost all right of conducting 
religious criminal proceedings or executing the 
Cherem t whilst on the other hand, in the absence 
of a religious centre, the disciplinary congrega¬ 
tional proceeding might coincide with the ecclesi¬ 
astical in the limited sense of the latter term. 
The subsequent distinct, rabbinical development 
of several grades of excommunication (see Winer, 
e. v. Bnnn) must at all events be grounded on 
ancient tradition. In this connection bo it ob¬ 
served that a purely disciplinar y course of pro- 

the celebrated Dr. F. W. Krtunmacher and the rattasahitie 
preacher Paniel,ln consequence of a sermon of the former 
preached In Bremen, on the Anathema of Paul, Gal. t «•— 
P. 8.1 

* (Three according to the older view; L to be shut oat 
from tho synagogue Tor thirty days; 2, the repetition^ thw 
exclusion accompanied by an anathema or curse; S, final 
exclusion.—P. S.J 
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seeding is no longer spoken of ( while the Cherem 
in Elias Levita is in its turn .intensified by the 
idea of Sckamatha. Analogous to the latter is 
the solemn form of the great excommunication 
accompanied by ourses in the Church of the 
middle ages.* 

Yer. 24. Then they called the second 
time the man. etc. —i'he rigor of the judicial 
procedure appears from the fact that they caused 
the man who had been healed to go away or step 
out during the examination of his parents. As 
they do not attain their purpose with them, they 
summon him again.— Give glory to God. As 
regards the expression, this is a solemn charge to 
tell the truth, which he might possibly have con¬ 
cealed hitherto (Jos. vii. 191; as regards the 
intention , it is an insinuation that he should make 
a statement such as they desired; hence in re¬ 
ality it is blasphemous hypocrisy, meaning as 
much af this: give the hierarchy the glory, and 
lie or play the hypocrite. So they seek to in¬ 
fluence his evidence by the previous statement of 
their opinion. 

Ver. 25. Whether he is a sinner I know 
M>L One thing I know. —The dogma of the 
flerarchical dignitaries he is content respect¬ 
fully to leave undecided. But he will not be dis¬ 
suaded from his actual experience. He knows 
full well too, what light his experience throws 
npon the dogma whereby they support their 
accusation of heresy. 

Yer. 26. To him again: What did he to 
thee? —They at first endeavored to mako the 
healed man the accuser of Jesus on the score of 
a violation of the Sabbath, then on the ground 
of spiritual deception. They now despair, in 
view of the firmness of the man, of making away 
with the miracle itself, that Jesus had wrought. 
They return therefore to the how , to the accusa¬ 
tion of breaking the Sabbath, in order to mako 
that a means of working up 9 n the man. Their 
evidently malicious examination, however, fills 
the man with scorn, and he mingles irony with 
the expression of his displeasure. 

Yer. 27. Are ye also desirous to beoome 
his disciples? —Chrysostom: Ho thus pre¬ 
sents himself (with the k at) as the disciple of Je¬ 
sus. But he ntters the words principally with 
reference to all the disciples of Jesus, of whom 
he has heard. Plainly perceiving their intention 
to stamp him also as the disciple of Jesus if his 
testimony does not accord with their wishes, he 
makes use of the ironical and withal defensive 
expression not without a presentiment of his own 
destiny. 

Ver. 28. They reviled him.—At first 
gravely, craftily, calmly, now passionately, 
meanly they press upon him. To call him the 
disciple of Jesus delights them as if it were some 
vile aspersion; and the accusation seems to them 
true, because fie has allowed himself to be healed 
by Him on the Sabbath, bears witness to this fact 
and believes Him to be a prophet,—or, because 
he will not turn liar to please them. The anti¬ 
thesis : Jesus* disciple , Moses ’ disciples , relates here 
to the pretended violation of the Sabbath, in the 
guilt of which he seems to have participated, and 
to their seal for the sanctity of the Sabbath. 



Qualification of the antithesis by the antithesis: 
Moses, Jesus. Moses characterized as a pro¬ 
phet, Jesus as an antithesis to Moses, a suspected 
person, concerning whom they reserve their final 
opinion. Yet a sling lies in the expression: we 
know not whence. Prom some quarter He had 
extraordinary power; this his dealings with the 
blind man demonstrated; now if this power was 
not from above, the man on whom the cure had 
been performed would bo distressed by the 
thought that he had been healed by demoniacal 
agency. 

Yers. 30, 31. With respect to him, this is 
marvellous, to wit, etc .—We do not translate 
ev rovTff): in this mattery herein , but: in respect 
to this one , namely Jesus, previously the sub¬ 
ject; and we render the ydp not by: truly , but 
by ; namely . They have ambiguously declared: 
we know not how it is with that fellow; he is a 
mystery to us. He rejoins ironically: certainly 
that is wonderful as far as He is concerned. And 
now comes the strange thing: they, fathers in 
| Israel, know not whence He is, and yet He is & 
man of Qod and a prophet, who has opened his 
eyes. The expression doubtless bears the two¬ 
fold signification that now his spiritual eyes are 
beginning to be opened. And ho then appeals 
to their common creed: Now wo know that 
God heareth not sinners, (ver. 31). Job 
xxvii. 9; xxxv. 18; Ps. cix. 7; Prov. xv. 19. 
But a miracle is a hearing of prayer (ch. xi. 
41; Mark vii. 34), consequently Jesus must be 
free from their reproach; He is of necessity no 
sinner,but in favor with God;— But if any bo 
a God-fearing man, etc. —First, therefore, 
comes the testimony to the innocence and piety 
of Jesus, and then the enthusiastic testimony to 
His unique prophetic glory bursts forth. 

Yers. 32, 33. Sinoe the world began it 
was never heard, etc. —Hereby, in accordance 
with his subjective sense of the greatness of the 
miracle experienced by himself, he not indis¬ 
tinctly elevates Jesus above all the prophets, and 
even above Abraham and Moses, whom they had 
exalted as judges over Him. Finally, reverting 
to what had gone before, he says appeasingly: 
If this man were not from God (as a pro¬ 
phet), he could do nothing. —He would like¬ 
wise be unable to disquiet you. 

Yer. 34. Thou waat born wholly in sins.— 
These Pharisees assume from the beginning that 
his being born blind is a punishment for sin; 
now however they cast upon him the additional 
reproach of being bh>$ (not simply 6fo*) born in 
sins,—intimating, namely* that as a heretic he 
was not only physically blind and maimed, but 
that his soul shared the defects of his body. 
With haughty emphasis: thou , born thus, thou 
wilt teach us ? 

Cast him out. —The external turning of the 
man out (of the hall of judgment) was doubtless 
here symbolical, a corroboration of the excom¬ 
munication, the casting out rnj* THl •= btfid'k- 
teiv Ifu, ch. vi. 37; xii. 31, which preceded. 
The excommunication is indeed with malicious 
wit prefaced by the words: thou wast on every 
side born in sins (comp, also ver. 35), and is de¬ 
nied by Meyer without valid reason. 

Yer. 35. Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God [Son of Man?— See Text. Notes. — 
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P. 8.] After Jesus has heard that by his stead¬ 
fast testimony he has earned the disgrace of ex- 
communication, He can reveal to him by His 
question the faith that he ignorantly possesses. 
According to Meyer, Jesus makes the assumption 
that he has confessed the Messiah before the tri¬ 
bunal ; and Meyer also states that this conclu¬ 
sion is “ virtually ” correct. Jesus only assumes 
that the man has believingly recognised the living 
God in His miraculous deed, and has maintained 
this belief in temptation without being aware of 
what faith nominally comprehends. ,It is pre¬ 
cisely the question of Jesus that gives him this 
fulfilment and sealing. Meyer asserts that not 
the metaphysical but solely the theocraticai sig¬ 
nification of the Son of Qod is to be understood in 
this place. The theocraticai signification was, 
however, not exclusive; its background was 
formed by the 44 metaphysical” acceptation of 
the title. 

Ver. 86. And who is it. Lord, that I may 
believe in him ? etc., ((Iva). —He is ready to 
tako Jesus 1 word for it. That is: he credits Je¬ 
sus in an unlimited sense, and in this trust of his 
lies the presentiment that Jesus HimBelf is the 
8on of God;—the germ of his faith in Him. 

Ver. 87. Thou hast both seen him, etc.— 
The animated question is followed by an ani¬ 
mated answer from Jesus, hence beginning with 
xai (see ch. xiv. 22; Mark x. 26). Thou hast 
seen Him. Tholuck construes the word 6pgv in 
a general sense, with reference to experience, 
namely, even to their first meeting; Meyer as 
having reference to the present seeing: thou hast 
a view of Him. But with this the rendering of 
the Kai — Kul t as well —as also —does not corres¬ 
pond. The seeing really seems to contain also 
an allusion to his spiritual receiving of sight , 
(Liicke). Indeed thou hast already seen Him, 
and—He it is that speaketb with thee. Mani¬ 
festly, a turn is given to the expression. The 
true antithesis would be: thou hast perceived 
Him, and He hath given thee Bight, or: thou hast 
seen Him and dost see Him now. 

Ver. 88. I believe, Lord.— -Lord in a loftier 
sense here than in ver. 86 fBengel). The ?rpo<r- 
Kwtiv denotes adoring worsnip. 

Ver. 89. For judgment I oame, etc .—The 
kneeling man has sealed his excommunication by 
his act of adoring homage and, knowing as yet 
little of fellow-disciples, finds himself in a 
unique and isolated position, confronting, with 
Jesus only, the mighty hierarchy. Jesus appre¬ 
ciates the state of the case. He reveals to him 
that he is entering into a congregation of the see¬ 
ing, that the hierarchs who condemn him stand 
over against him as blind men, and that He Him¬ 
self, Jesus, is the destined cause of this separa¬ 
tion. The oxymoron at the same time utters the 
decree that he has become possessed of spiritual 
sight, that he is illuminated inwardly as well as 
physically. The motive is the contrast between 
the Pharisees, learned in the Scriptures, harden¬ 
ing themselves in spiritual blindness in presence 
of His light, and the ignorant blind beggar who 
receives sight through His light; this contrast is 
presented in the light of divine appointment (see* 
Matt. xi. 25). The judgment is not a judgment 
of damnation (Euthym., Olshausen), for it re¬ 
fers also to the blind who obtain sight. It is the 


judgment of active sentencing and retributive se¬ 
paration between those who are in need of light 
and those who shun it; of course for the latter 
this severance is the beginning of the judgment 
of damnation, while to the former it is the com¬ 
mencement of bliss. The contrast between those 
that see not , who receive sight, and the converse, 
is ingeniously apprehended by Bucer and Nean- 
der in an intellectual and a physical sense, t. «., 
typically, not simply allegorically. The spiritu¬ 
ally blind do not see well physically until with 
spiritual sight they receive also true bodily sight. 
Those possessed of spiritual sight, being prima¬ 
rily discerners of Old Testament truth, but who 
subsequently delude themselves in their self-oon- 
ceit, become through their obduracy intellectu¬ 
ally and physically blind in presence of the Mes¬ 
siah. Christ particularly addresses this saying 
to the blind man; but it is also loudly and so¬ 
lemnly uttered for the disciples and all that are 
about Him. 

Ver. 40. Some of the Pharisees who were 
with him.—Faithless former disciples (Chiy- 
sostom), more favorably disposed ones (Calvin), 
spies from Jerusalem (Tholuck, Meyer). A^ 
cording to Matt. xii. 80 and other passages, tl^ 
tlvai fier* airrov seems to denote a relation of dis- 
oipleship. Probably a remnant of pharisaiosllj- 
minded followers is meant, who stand to Him in 
such wise as the people, Luke xviii. 9; comp. 
John x. 19, 20. Judas, as the last Pharisee, did 
not desert Him until after this. 

Are we also blind?—They cannot mean 
this in the physical sense (as Chrysostom and 
others explain); neither can they understand it 
with reference to those who have become blind 
(Hunniua, Stier), but with reference to the intel¬ 
lectually blind who must receive sight. They 
deny, therefore, that they, as blind men, have 
received sight, or are yet to receive it, i. e., they 
assail the principle laid down by the Lord, and 
establish a third class consisting of men origi¬ 
nally possessing sight and ever becoming more 
clear-sighted. This attack upon His antithesis 
calls forth the piercing words of Jesus. 

Ver. 41. If ye were blind ye would not 
have sin.—It >is questionable whether blind¬ 
ness is to be taken in the same sense here as ver. 
88, oi fir) phhcovTtc, i whether it denotes those 
who need light. Or: if ye considered yourselves 
blind. Thus interpret with reference to the: ye 
nay: we see, Augustine, Calvin, Meyer, Slier. 
Tholuck is undecided. Augustine: “Quiadi- 
cendo: 4 vidimus / medicum non guseritis t in cecitats 
vestra remanetis.” On the other hand Chrysos¬ 
tom, Zwingli, etc., Xucke, Neander [Alford] 
discover in the expression the recognition of a 
certain superiority. Tholuck: It cannot be de¬ 
nied that the position of the scribes towards the 
fountain of the saving knowledge of the Re¬ 
deemer is regarded as an advantage (Luke xi. 
52; John iii. 10); and thus Matt. xi. 25 they 
are called eweroi not merely inasmuch as they 
thus look upon themselves, but as men who really 
were so in comparison with the aypdu/iar of. 

So too in the practical field, where the dbauoe are 
confronted with the dpapruikol, the ducatoi are in 
very truth relatively righteous and the dyapruhoi 
gross sinners, publicans, Matt, ix., comp, the 
elder brother, Luke xv.; oertainly, however, the 
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former are also such as think themselves endowed with 
a sufficiency in possessing this dtsaioobvij and ovveoic. 
The recollection of this parallel lias induced 
many commentators to see in the words el rvtpXol 
ijre the recognition of a certain pre-eminence. 
‘•If ye were indeed utterly incapable of perceiv¬ 
ing what is divine,” or better: “ if a certain in¬ 
sight into the truth of salvation were not granted 
yoaDe Wette: “ if ye were ignorant, erring, 
—with the accessory idea of susceptibility,—the 
imputation of sin would be on a smaller scale.” 
—We also assume that Christ here attributes to 
them a certain degree of sight. It is the gleam 
of a better, objective, Old Testament knowledge 
which they are * consciously converting into a 
false, unbelieving knowledge, i. e. into the blind¬ 
ness of self-infatuation. Hence the advantage 
of Old Testament knowledge itself (as of legal 
righteousness itself) can not be meant. Cer¬ 
tainly, however, sel^oonceit in the possession of 
this knowledge is meant; the vain-gloriousness 
that turns the Old Testament dawn into a dazzling 
brightness, legal righteousness into self-right¬ 
eousness (=simpenitence), and represses the con¬ 
sciousness within them that in the presence of 
the broad day they are still blind, t. e. in need 
of New Testament illumination. 

Between Chrysostom and Augustine there is 
then no real antithesis. If a man is to acknow¬ 
ledge himself to be blind (Augustine), there must 
needs be a relative gleam of light (Chrysostom); 
if he prematurely deem that he possesses sight, 
he abuses this very glimmering of light with evil 
consciousness, making himself then totally blind. 
But forasmuch as the emphasis lies upon this 
evil consciousness , both interpretations are one¬ 
sided. If ye knew not that ye falsify yourselves, 
ye would through sincerity arrive at self-know¬ 
ledge, and your sin (with the guilt the sin also) 
would be taken from you. But as, cn tho con¬ 
trary, ye pretend against your better conscious¬ 
ness that ye second that ye have always possessed 
sight, ve, with your need of light as with the 
light that has arisen upon you, fall into blindness 
and your sin remaineth (because the guilt re¬ 
mains). Thus in the saying , there is a dissem¬ 
bling, whereby they contradict their own deepest 
consciousness. Self-blinding results in self¬ 
hardening on the part of the intellect. Hence: 
if ye did not in reality know better how it is 
with you, etc.; but now ye haughtily dissemble, 
etc. This undoubtedly: your eyes are in some 
(hint degree illuminated, but just sufficiently to 
render you entirely blind. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “That of which Dr. Paulus regretted the 
absence in the tales of the miracles, a thorough 
investigation , is in this instance present in the 
form of a judicial examination on the part of 
the most embittered antagonists.” Tholuck. 

2. The fact that in all cases evil is in a general 
sense connected with sin , had at an early period 
been individualised by natural Phariseeism; 
this is to be found among Gentiles as well as 
among Jews. Gentiles and Jews agreed in the 
disposition to see in the misfortune of an indi¬ 
vidual the punishment of his sin, in the wretch 
a man hatefbl to God (comp. Acts xxviii. 4), or 


at least to regard his affliction as a curse entailed 
upon him by the sin of his parents. It is indeed 
in many instances impossible to mistake the im¬ 
mediate connection between sin and punishment 
in the life of an individual; neither can we shut 
our eyes to the fact that parents are frequently 
to blame for the misery of their offspring. That 
Jesus did not unconditionally reject this refe¬ 
rence, the following passages demonstrate: Matt, 
ix. 2; John v. 14; Lukexxiii. 28. Nevertheless 
He does here reject the Pharisaical rule that in 
all cases extraordinary sufferings may be immedi¬ 
ately traced to extraordinary sins,—a rule already 
contradicted by the book of Job. Luke xiii. 1. He 
likewise repudiates the judicial condemnation 
of afflicted sinners by sinners as yet unvisited by 
God, whether the guilt of the former be more or 
less apparent. The thing, however, most abhor¬ 
rent to Him is the perverted view men take of 
misfortune and suffering in themselves, as though 
they were as bad os sin, nay, as if they were In 
the strictest sense of the word, evil itself, con* 
ducing to the perdition of souls, Matt. v. 10, 1J; 
Luke xv. 16,17; Matt. xvi. 24; the present pas¬ 
sage. Consistent Phariseeism saw in the lowli¬ 
ness of Jesus His unworthiness, in His defence- 
lessncss His guilt, and, after having crucified 
Him, in Ilis cross His curse, whilst Jesus recog¬ 
nized therein His own glorification and the sal¬ 
vation of tho world. 

8. The declaration of Jesus: “Neither this 
man hath sinned, nor his parents,” opens to us 
a glimpse of the profoundest depths of life. 
There might still be a genealogical cause for tho 
malady,—a cause, however, far remote and con¬ 
tained in the guilt of generations long since 
dead. But at the samo time lie teaches us to 
meditato upon tho clear teleology, the removal 
of evil to the glory of God, rather than ponder 
over the particular causality of individual evil. 

4. That the works of God might be made manifest 
in him (ver. 8). A clear and Ckristological tele¬ 
ology of evil, as also of tho permission of sin. 
The old world of evil, debased by sin, is destined 
to be destroyed* by tho new wonder-world of 
Christ; similarly, the centre of evils, sin itself, 
is to bo destroyed by the wonder of His life as 
the centre of His miracles. 

5. The works of Christ the very works of God 
(ver. 4). 

6. Christ's day is the day of the world, from 
which proceeds all the day-light of the world 
until the last -day (vers. 4, 6). Tho day's work 
of Christ is the day’s work of tho world, the 
source of all New Testament days* works until 
the last day. The night of His death-time is the 
termination of His work; it contains for unbe¬ 
lievers the principle and germ of the Lost Judg¬ 
ment and tne night of eternity. 

7. The history of the man who was born blind 
is the portrait or type of the great and sudden 
conversion of an upright man; the portrait of a 
simple, wise, cheerful, vigorous and valiant man¬ 
ner of belief; the portrait of a leading from be¬ 
lief in the living God of miracles to the Personal 
Christ; the portrait of a Jewish inquisition, as 

* [The verb aufheben Is here need (as often in the IlogolUn 
philosophy) in the doable or triple sense of tollert. conssrvare. 
eleeare; e. g. childhood is avfgehoben —abolished, preserved 
and elevated—in manhood.—P. 8.] 
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of the impotence of hierarchic excommunica¬ 
tion. 

8. Christ is the real Sun-light of the world 
(ver. f>), os His work is tl)e real day's work io 
this Sun-light. Christ, in co-operation with the 
sacred temple-water of Siloam, appears ns the 
real Shiloah and temple-fount itself. Christ 
has come into the intellectual world for judg¬ 
ment, to transform the seeing into blind men and 
to endow with sight those who are blind. The 
distinction in this fact botween human guilt and 
divine dispensation in judgment is to be observed; 
similarly the distinction between the Christolo- 
gical purpose (the operation of Christ) and the 
final design (the glory of God). 

9. The brook of Siloam was the true temple¬ 
spring at the foot of the temple-mount, outside 
of the sanctuary; hence at an early period it was 
a symbol of prophetic spiritual blessing, the ful¬ 
filment of which symbol has appeared in the 
Messiah. See Isa. viii. 6. 

10. The discouraged disciples of Jesus, who had 
at this time in Jerusalem hoped for His glorifica¬ 
tion within the precincts of tie temple—see John 
vii.—and were now obliged to accompany Him 
in His flight from the temple to escape the 
stoning, stood in noed of special encouragement. 
This was afforded them in the healing of the 
blind man, whoso confession might even put them 
to shame. Here too we see how in every situa¬ 
tion Jesus abovo all things restores to His de¬ 
jected people first courage, confidence, and there¬ 
with presence of mind and true composure. 

11. It is remarkable that the Pharisees do notdi- 
rectly prosecute Jesus Himself on account of this 
Sabbath-day healing. Probably because He called 
the temple-spring of Siloam into co-operation. 

IIOMJLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The history of the man who was born blind: 
1. The miracle or the power of the love of 
Christ; 2. the trial or the power of upright 
simplicity and gratitude; 8. the issue or the 
victory of faith over the strongest temptation; 
4. the profound interpretation and lofty signifi¬ 
cation 6f the event.—The question of the disci¬ 
ples, 1. with regard to its purport, 2. with regard 
to the motives which prompted it.—The answer 
of Jesus to the question of the disciples—in tho 
most general sense all sufferings are to this end : 
God will glorify Himself in the sufferers.—The 
obscure causes of human sufferings often evado 
our glance, but the divine purpose is ever olear. 
—Abovo all things we should keep in sight the 
divine purpose and our duty in view of it.— 
Christ the real Light of the world: 1. hence a 
creative Light, not only luminous but illumining 
(the Light of the blind); 2. hence likewise the Day 
of the world, Light and Life ; 8. hence, too, the 
Accomplisher of the great day’s work of the 
world.—Tho exhortations of God to the day’s 
work of Christ: 1. The day’s work (as type, 
archetype, copy); 2. tho warnings (of day, of 
night).—Christ the Light of our day’s work.— 
The irrecoverable day of our life.—Tho Lord, the 
Giver of light and life when Himself in peril of 
death.—The beggars at the temple-gates (comp. 
Acts iil.).—Tho night cometh, etc. —Christ, the 
Healer, in Ilis employment of natural remedies: 


1. He does not need them; 2. He uses them for 
the sake of the one who is to be healed; 3. He 
consecrates them as the foretoken^ of Christian 
therapeutics.—Christ the Light of heaven, and 
earth’s Fountain of salvation.—He the real Silo- 
am, or all good is of God’s sending: 1. The 
typical embassador, the spring; 2. the real Em¬ 
bassador; 8. the embassadors sent in His like¬ 
ness and after His example (His disciples).— 
How the Pharisees do not consider the what in 
the miracle of Jesus, but the how. A charac¬ 
teristic of the Pharisaic spirit. 

Parallels and antitheses: The man who was born 
blind find the impotent man (Johnv.).—The blind 
man and the Pharisees.—The blind man and those 
who were favorably disposed in that tribunal.— 
The blind man and his parents.—The blind man 
and bis neighbors.—Good intentions and their 
evil consequences.—Character of the laity and 
spirit of Protestant ism in our history.—The power 
of moral indignation.—The blind beggar trans¬ 
formed into a clear-sighted preacher before the 
Jewish tribunal.—The prudence as well as he¬ 
roic courage in the confession of the man who 
was born blind.—The power of facts.—Tho vic¬ 
tory of personal, spiritual experience over tra¬ 
ditional ordinances.—One thing 1 know. 

Characteristics of the hierarchical spirit of 
persecution: 1. Malevolent examination; 2. hy¬ 
pocritical exhortation; 3. anathematization. How 
impotent when opposed to the bravery of a faith¬ 
ful soul 1 

The development of tho blind man’s faith in¬ 
structs us as to the nature of true faith: 1. Tae 
heart before the head ; 2. trust before knowledge; 
3. tho thing before the name; 4. acting and con¬ 
fessing before worshipping.—Darkness a result 
of misused light.—Obduracy a result of perverted 
awakening.—Falsehood turns light into blind¬ 
ness,- as sincerity changes blindnees into the be¬ 
ginning of sight.—Tho conversion of the faint 
gleam of light into a blinding glare the cause cf 
fatal darkness.—When the morning comes, the 
birds of day that could not see during the night, 
obtain sight; on the other hand, the night birds, 
which can see in the absence of daylight, be¬ 
come blind.—These havo light enough to see and 
hate tho darkness, to long for and love the light 
and to be enabled to see in it; the others hare 
light enough to see the light, to hate it and to be 
blinded by it. 

Stabke: Zsi8ius: As Christ omitted not to do 
good, even in tho heat of persecution; so too 
should we after His example, etc .—The benignity 
of Christ always anticipates men and affords 
them more effectual help than they in their 
penury can desire.—Happy is lie who, seeing * 
wretoh, takes pity on him.—A blind man s poor 
man.— Zeisius: Brother, bo not over hasty in 
pronouncing judgment on the misfortune of thy 
neighbor!—How fortunate it is for many a one 
that he is lame, etc. ; he is thus saved from hell- 
—God knows bow to make use of our infirmities 
for the glory of His name.—With Christ we must 
be attentive to the signal and purpose of God m 
His service, that wo may neglect nothing.— 
Hedingeb: Time and opportunity to do good. 
Grnsp them and lay up none for the morrdw. 
—Zeisius : To every man God has appointed the 
limit of his activity and labor; this goal is soon 
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attained.— Bibl. Wibt. : Now or never!— The 
tame: The works of God often seem strange to 
our eyes, nay, utterly foolish and preposterous; 
—but how gloriously is His purpose accom¬ 
plished!— Canstein: The more speedily a jnan 
grasps and executes the word of Christ, the more 
quickly and powerfully he experiences His help. 
—The same: The manifold speeches and opinions 
of men concerning the actions of God serve to 
make these the better and the more widely 
known.— Osiander: The ordinance of God, to 
care for the poor.— Canstein: When a man is 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, he becomes so 
changed that even his acquaintances and friends 
do not know him.— The same: It is a good thing 
to tell of the misery from which we have been 
delivered and of the loving-kindness that God 
has shown us.— Ver. 15. In this answer: Sim¬ 
plicity, truth, frank avowal.— Zeisius: True 
miracles, the moro they aro investigated, thp 
more they are recognized and shine forth, whilst, 
on the contrary, in false miracles the more appa¬ 
rent does the deceit become.— Ver. 22. Hedinoer : 
It is a sin and a shame to fear men more than 
God.— Ver. 20. 0 how sorely the wicked often 
strive to fell a child of God! but their attempts 
are fruitless.—If enemies of the truth are unable 
to gain their point, they grow bitter and wrath¬ 
ful and begin to curse and revile.— Zeisius: 
Despised simplicity baffles the superiors (rulers) 
in Israel.—Ho rightly confesses Christ, who, for 
His name’s sake, gladly suffers himself to be cast 
out by the wicked.— Zeisius: They who for 
confession of the truth are rejected and accursed 
by the world, aro graciously looked upon by 
Christ and blessed by Him with a larger measuro 
of divine light, etc. — Hedinoer: How speedy is 
the operation of grace in a willing soul!— Bibl. 
Wirt.: Faith has its steps.— Zeisius: Faith in 
Christ, the Son of God, is no frigid approbation, 
but such a fervent affection and stirring of tho 
soul, that the whole heart together with all the 
remaining powers of the man are forcibly im¬ 
pressed into the service of Him on whom he be¬ 
lieves.— Cramer: No punishment more fearful 
than privation of sight.— The same: The first 
step towards help is the acknowledgment of sin. 
—Zeisius : Hypocrites aro always the wisest and 
most sharp-sighted in their own eyes, even 
though they are in very deed blinder than bats. 

Brauns: Do not ponder over the origin of 
evil; work with helpful, divine love! How re¬ 
pulsive is the appearance of a blind eye, unavail¬ 
able for sight; how glorious tho clear lustre of 
the friendly eye in the upright man! Equally 
repulsive is the blinded man whoso inner eye is 
destroyed by evil lusts, and equally glorious is 
the recognition of a clear enlightened spirit.— 
Gossner: When a man is delivered from his 
spiritual blindness, people say: Is not this he 
who formerly did thus and so? In this way 
they testify to liis reformation. But for them it 
is a shame.—A man whose heart has been en¬ 
lightened by Jesus and changed by His grace 
can not be recognized any more.—Thus it is to 
this day: Pharisees cling to the form and reject 
Him for whose sake the form is, and to whom 
the form is to lead. They hold to the letter which 
kills them and with the form and the letter strike 
dead the life of tho spirit, although the letter 


should bo a receptacle, a vessel of the spirit.— 
“ They cast him out.” But he is not at all of¬ 
fended at this; on the oontrary, it was a happy 
thing for him, for they did but cast him out of their 
hypocrisy.—Blessed proscription, that separates 
us from connexion with blind and malicious men 
and brings us nearer to Christ.—He who pro¬ 
scribes believers, proscribes not them, but himself. 

Schleibrmaoher: But what are the works of 
Godin this connection? None other than the 
manifestation of love in all human misery. For 
love is the strength of God and whatsoever pro¬ 
ceeds from it is the work of God.—Yes, God has 
given man eyes to know Him; the intellectual 
ability is there, but it is opened and awakened 
only by Him who has come to change darkness into 
light.—It is in order that the works of God should 
be made manifest that God has permitted the hu¬ 
man race to sit in darkness.—The parents of tho 
blind man . Hero we see one of the sad instances 
of the consequences of handling anything that ap¬ 
pertains to faith, to the innermost sanotuary of 
man’s conviction, with outward violenoe, for the 
purpose either of disseminating or crushing it. 

Heubner: See examples of remarkable blind 
men,Didymus,^Milton,fe/c. [Add: Homer,Pres¬ 
cott, the American historian.—P. S.]—Tho want 


* [Diilymus, the last distinguished teacher of tho Alexan¬ 
drian School of theology, a follower of Origon. lie wrote 
several commentaries and an able work on the Holy Ghost, 
and died at a great ngo in o95. St. Anthony, the Cither of 
monks, once told him: Do not mourn over the loss of those 
eyes with which even flies can see, but rejoice in tho posses¬ 
sion of those spiritual oye3 with which angels in heaven see 
tho mysteries of God.— P. 8.1 

f [Milton repeatedly alludoe to his blindness,«. ff~, In Son¬ 
net XIX. commencing: 

“ When I consider how my life is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lrnigod with mo useless, though my soul more bent 
To sorvo therewith my Maker/’ etc . 

In tho third Canto of Paradise Lost ho hails in the sublimost 
strains the holy light, and monrns its loss to him: 

.“Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp; but thou 
Rovisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn.” 

I add the following most touching and eloquent allusions 
of tho great poet to his terrible affliction: 

.... “Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to mo returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of cv’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

-Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud Instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from tho cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for tho Book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expunged and raxed. 

And Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 

* * * * * * * • * 
“ 0 dark, dark, dark, amid the blase of noon; 
Irrevocably dark! total eclipse, 

Without all hope or day!” 

* • * * • * « •* 

.“ These eyes, 

Bereft of light, thoir seeing havo forgot; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout tho year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand and will, nor bato a jot 
Of heart or hope; bnt still bear up, and stocr 
Bight onward.” * 

Thoro is also a beautiful poem on Milton’s blindness by 
Miss E. Lloyd, in which this p:u»ago occurs: 

“ On my bended knee 

I recognizo Thy purpose clearly shown; 

My vision Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself; Thyself alone.”—P. 8.] 
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of the external Bense is said to sharpen the inner 
one.—It is the duty of gratitude to bear witness 
to our Saviour even before His enemies.—The pa¬ 
rents of the blind man a type of all who, in 
order to escape the enmity of the world, draw 
back from the fellowship or the children of God. 
—False zeal for the old (here Moses) blinds men. 
—Simple-minded laymen have a sounder eye, a 


more correct judgment than false proud scholars 
and theologians. —Besser: Christ hastens with 
rapid and ever more rapid steps in the career of 
blessing in which He with His servants is at 
work.—Their cursing is before God nought but 
blessing.—It was the misfortune of Israel that 
he was wise in his own eyes (Is. v. 21) and 
thought himself clean and whole (Prov. xxx. 12). 


VL 


CHRIST TUB FULFILMENT OF ALL SYMBOLICAL PASTORAL LIFE ; THE TRUTH OF THE THEOCRACY AND 
THB CHURCH, tf) THE DOOR OF THE FOLD IN ANTITHESIS TO THE THIEVES ; b) THE FAITHFUL 
SHEPHERD IN ANTITHESIS TO THB HIRELING AND THB WOLF; c) THB CHIEF SHEPHERD OF THE 
GREAT DOUBLE FLOCK. (REFERENCE OF THB DOOR OF THE FOLD TO THB EXCOMMUNICATION, CHAP. 
IX. 86. CHARACTERISTICS OF FALSE SHEPHERDS, THIEVES AND MURDERERS. CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THB GOOD SHEPHERD. CHRIST, THEREFORE, NOT ONLT THE HIGHER REALITY OP THE EARTHLY, 
BUT ALSO THB TRUTH AND FULFILMENT OF THB SPIRITUAL PA8TORAL OFFICE IN ISRAEL AND THB 
CHURCH, IN CONTRA8T TO THE FEARFUL PERVERSIONS OP THB SYMBOLICAL OFFIOE.) THE SYMBO¬ 
LICAL COMMUNION AND THB REAL COMMUNION, OR SYMBOLICAL EXCOMMUNICATION AND REAL EX¬ 
COMMUNICATION.—THB COMMOTION AND DISAGREEMENT AMONG THE JEW8 AT THEIR UTMOST 
HEIGHT. 


Chap. X. 1-21. • 


(Vers. 1-11 perioope for Tuesday in Whitsun-week; vers. 12-16 pericope for Miserioordias Domini.) 

1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by [through] the door into 
the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 

2 But he that entereth in by [through] the door is the [omit the] shepherd of the 

3 sheep. To him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear [give heed to] hi9 voice: 

4 and he calleth 1 his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when he put- 
teth forth his own sheep [when he hath put forth all his own], 2 he goeth before 

5 them, and the sheep follow him: for [because] they know his voice. And [Bat] 
a stranger will they [they will] not follow, 1 but will flee from him; for [because] 
they know not the voice of strangers. 

6 This parable spake Jesus [Jesus spoke] unto them; but they understood not 
what things they were which he spake [spoke] unto them. 

7 Then said Jesus unto them again [Jesus therefore said], 4 Verily, yerily, I say 

8 unto you, I am the door of the sheep. All that ever [All those who] came before 
me [or, instead of me, %X0ov xpb ifxoof are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did 

9 not hear them. I am the door; by [through] me if any man enter in, he shall 

10 [will] be saved, and shall [will] go in and out, and [will] find pasture. The thief 
cometh not, but for [omit for] to steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I am come 
[I came] that they might [may] have life, and that they might have it more abun¬ 
dantly [may have abundance]. 

11 I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth [layeth down] 6 his life fi>r 

12 the sheep. But he tnat is an hireling, and not the [a] shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not [nor the owner of the sheep], seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the 
sheep, and fleeth; and the wolf catcheth [tearetb] them, and scattereth the sheep. 2 

13,14 The hireling fleeth, 8 because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep. I 
am the good shepherd, and know my sheep , and am known of mine [and they know 

15 me 8 even as]. As [as] the Father knoweth me, even so know I [and I know, xoym] die 

16 Father: and I lay down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall [will] hear my voice; 
and there shall be [will become] one fold [flock, xofayy, not adArf, comp. vcr. 16], and 

17 [omit and] one shepherd. Therefore [On this account, for this reason] doth my 
[the] Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might [may] take it again. 
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18 No man [No one] takcth it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment 10 have I 
received of my Father. 

19,20 There was a division therefore again among the Jews for these sayings. And 
many of them said, He hath a devil [demon], and is mad; why hear ye him? 

21 Others said. These are not the words of him [of one] that hath a devil [demon]. 
Con a devil [demon] open the eyes of the blind? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 3.—tor*?, in accordance with A. B. D. L. [X, Sin., Lachm., Tischond., Alf.], etc-, Instead of <caA«i [text. ree.]. 
The former v*rb better corresponds with the figure. The sheep, as sheep, are not influenced by an understanding of the 
call, bat by its warm, accustomed tone. 

* Ver. 4.—TA tflui edrra a more expressive reading than the received text, in accordance with B. D. L. X. [Sin.L etc^ 
Lachmann, Tischendorf. [Alford: The text. rec. reads kou at the beginning, and r& Um wp6para, his own sheep, mechani¬ 
cally changing wirra into cpdjSaro.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 6.—In accordance with vastly preponderant authorities, A. B. D n etc-, dxoAovftfcr o v<rir instead of #>fcr w crir. [The 
usual conjunct, was substituted for the indicat. and is sustained by Cod. 8in., which in this caso agrees with tho text, roc.—P. S.j 

4 Ver. 7.— [The text. rec. inserts airroU with D. against preponderating testimony, wakir is better supported, but omit¬ 
ted by K.* Tikhend, ed. vlii., reads simply elver o#r 4 ’Iiftrovv. Alf. retains voAtr.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8.—ndrret is wanting in D., etc- on account of the diiflculty of tho passage, and vpb iuov in £. P. and some 
others, because the passage could bo turned against the Old Testament by the Gnostics. See De Wette on the passage. 
[Tischendorf, ed. 8, omits web 4/xoO in accordance with K.* E. P. G., etc.; Alf-, Westoott and Hort retain it, and explain its 
omission, with De Wette, Moyer and Lange, from the fear of the Gnostio and Mankhman misuse of the passage against the 
O. T. On the different translations of wpb ifiov—before ms, instead qf me, without regard to me, etc. — see tho £xko.— P. S.j 

* Ver. 11.— [ri(h)<rir, layeth down, is preferred by Tischen<L, Alf., W. and II. to biowotr, giveth. —P. 8.] 

T Ver. 12.—[The last rA irpoBara is omitted by K. B. D. L., Ttschend., W. and bracketed by Lachm., AIL, defbndod 
by Mover and Lange, who regard* it as “ Indispensable for the expression of the idea that the wolf is indeed able to make 
individual sheep his prey, but not the flock as a whole which he can only scatter.”—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 13.—The words : 6 6i purfork favyei, the hireling fUeth, might appear to be a superfluous repetition or might be 

omitted; on this account they are wanting in B. D. L. Sin. (Tischendorf). They however serve as an introduction to the 
characterization of tho hireling. • 

9 Ver. 14.—Instead of yirwnropoi inrb mr i/xmr [text, reel B. D. L. [Cod. Sin.], etc., read fie ra ifid. So 

Lachmann, Tischendorf Meyer justly remarks (following De Wette): This active turn is In conformation to tho following. 

w Ver. 18.—[Lange renders ifroX^r rather freely: Lebcnsyesets, law of lift ; Noyes: charge. —P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL.* 

[The parabolic discourse of ch. x. is olosely 
connected with the preceding miracle and sug¬ 
gested bp tho tyrannical and cruel conduct of the 
Pharisees—the blind guides and false shepherds 
—towards the blind man who had been restored 
to sight by Jesus—the Light of the world and tho 
true 8hepherd. It was no doubt spoken before 
the same audience, as may be inferred not only 
from the nninterrupted connection, but also from 
ike express reference to the preceding miracle in 
ver. 21. We have here a divine pastoral taken 
from everyday life in Palestine and addressed 
mainly to ministers of the gospel. With the 
whole subject should be eorefully compared the 
Old Testament descriptions of the false shepherds 
and the true Shepherd of Israel with prophetio 
reference to the Messiah, in Ezek. xxxiv.; Jer. 
xxiii. 1-6; Zech. xt 4-17. To these may bo 
added, as a remoter parallel, the incomparable 
Pa. xxiii. which represents the Lord as the good 
8hepherd of the individual believer, who feeds 
and guides and protects him throughout life, and 
even through the dark valley of deaCth.f—John 
omits the parables which form such a prominent 
and eharacteristie part of Christ’s teaching in 
the Synoptists (comp, especially Matt xiii.), but 
he gives two parabolic discourses or parabolic al¬ 
legories, extended similes (callod irapoipia, x. 6), 
one on the Good Shepherd (oh. x.), and on the True 


* Comp. Chr. Tr. Fritxsche: Omvuntatio de Jesu janua ovi¬ 
sas, eodimqws pastors- la FriUtchinrwn Onuscula. [Vo- 
veCssch: JHsseH. de Joh. x. Altenb., 1838]. 

f[Oomp. also the description of eastern shepherd life in 
Dr. Thoaeon’s The Land and the Book (New York, 1869), 
voL L, p. SOI IT- which tends to confirm and illustrate many 
partisukra in this parable]. 


Vine (oh. xt.), whioh are not found in tho other 
Gospels. A parable (TiapapoTJj, from xapafidMuj, 
a comparison, a similitude), in the strict technical 
sense derived from the synoptical parables, is a 
poetic narrative taken from real lifo for the illus¬ 
tration of a higher truth relating to the kingdom 
of heaven, which is reflcctod in, and symbolized 
by, tho world of nature. As a conscious fiction, 
the parable differs from the myth, and the legend, 
which are unconsciously produced and believed as 
an actual fact (as children invent storms without 
doubting the reality); as a truthful picture of 
real life for the illustration of spiritual truth, it 
differs from tho fable, which rests on admitted 
impossibilities (as animals thinking, speaking and 
acting like rational men), and serves the purposo 
of inculcating the lower maxims of worldly wis¬ 
dom and prudence. John's parables are extended 
allegories rather than parables; they present no 
narrative or completed picture, but simply one 
figure, either a man (the shepherd in relation to 
his flock), or an object of nature (the vine in re¬ 
lation to its branches), as a symbolic illustration 
of the oharacter and relation which Christ sus¬ 
tains to His true disciples.* Christ stands out 
here expressly as the object and meaning of tho 
parable. In the parable before us we must dis¬ 
tinguish tw6 acts: in the one Christ appears as 
the Door of access to the church and to God, 


9 [Similar brief parabolic allegorise we find also In the Syn¬ 
optic t«, Matt. lx. 37, 38; xxiv. 43-15; Luke xv. 4, 5; xvii. 
7-9. John never uses vsgafioXj, which occur* nearly fifty 
time* in the Synoptict* ana twice la the Hebrews, but trapot- 
ula four times, me., x. 6 (parable m the B. V.); xvi. 25,20 
[rendered proverbs]. Literally, vapotpua [from *ap4 and ol/iov, 
way, course] means a by-word, an out of the way discourse, 
hence a figurative, enigmatic, pregnant speech, a dark saying 
[in opposition to vo pfaout AoAtu']; then also, and, like tho 
Hebrew maschal, a sententious maxim, proverb or also para¬ 
ble in the usual sense.—P. S.] 
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vers. 1-10; in the other as Jlio true Shepherd of 
the flock, vers. 11-18.* A similar blending of 
images we find in Ileb. ix. and x., where Christ 
is set forth both as the priest and the sacrifice, 
as tho offerer and the offering (ix. 12; x. 10). 
Bengel says: Christus est ostium etpastor et omnia. 
—P. S.] 

Our section closes tho period of undecided 
fluctuations and fermentations in the nation. It 
is not merely a continuation of the word of the 
preceding chapter (as Meyer, Tholuck, Bessor 
suppose); in that light is the fundamental idea, 
in this the shepherd is the leading thought. The 
conversion of the man who was born blind to 
Christ and his excommunication by tho Pharisees 
(it appears from this chapter also, that they acted 
ns an official forum) induce the Lord to exhibit 
in Ilis own person the truth and fulfilment of the 
earthly as of the spiritual pastoral office, and in 
believers on Him the truth and fulfilment of the 
theocratic communion. Hence, this discourse 
ripens the disagreement among the peoplo to a 
point necessarily resulting in separation. The 
scene is undoubtedly unchanged, the auditors are 
the same, but there is no reason why wo should 
on this account, in pursuance of the example of 
Meyer [to which Alford assents], begin the chap¬ 
ter with chap. ix. 35. Even vers. 40 and 41 be¬ 
long to the close of tho foregoing chapter. 

This figurative speech is in form a flowing para¬ 
bolical discourse (xapoipta, together with xapa[io7i{] 

to be comprehended in the Hebrew St5fD; ac¬ 
cording to Quinctilian : fabella brevior, as the say¬ 
ing, chap. xv. 1), and not a completed similitude 
(a parable). There is no foundation for the as¬ 
sumption of Strauss, that what was originally a 
parable was transposed by tho hand of the evan¬ 
gelist into this more fluent form, especially as 
flowing parabolic discourses are to be found in the 
Synoptists also. Tholuck after Wilke (Rhctorik 
[p. 109],): “It has tho character of an allegory, 
which exhibits a relation and i3 technically sig¬ 
nificant in all its features, not that of a parable , 
the scope of which is tho application of tho fun¬ 
damental thought.** Allegories and parables form, 
however, no true antithesis. See Comm, on 
Matthew , chap. XIII. 

Vers. 1-9. First parabolic discourse.— 
Christ tho Door of tho fold for the true shepherds 
of the communion in antithesis to thieves and 
slaughterers. Introduced by the solemn formula, 
Verily, verily.—Certain knowledge of tho true 
church-discipline in antithesis to that exercised 
by tho hierarchy. 

Vcr. 1. He that entoreth not through the 
door, etc . —A figuro borrowed from oriental pas¬ 
toral life. The sheep needing protection and guid¬ 
ance, but, at tho same time, submissiveand gentle, 
pressing closely to its fellows iu such wiso as to 
form a flock, knowing and following its leader, 
symbolizes the pious, believing soul;f the flock 

* [Dr. Lange resolves It Into three parables, by dividing the 
second act into two (ver. 10). Christ tho Shepherd in relation 
to tho sheep, and Christ tho Arch-shepherd of Jews and 
Oentiles. Godot, leas appropriately: First Parable: tho shep¬ 
herd (In goneral), 1-0; Second Par.: the door, 7-10; Third 
Par.: the Good Shepherd, 11-18.—P. S.] 

f [Augustine, Lam pc, and Meyer corroctly confine the 6heep 
to tho elect,ortlie true believer. Alford: “The sheep through¬ 
out this parable are not the mingled multitude of good and 
bad; but the real sheep, the faithful, who are, what all in tho 


is a symbol of tho Church ;* the shepherd, enter¬ 
ing by (ho door, symbolizes tho ministry in the 
Church (Ps. c. 8; xcv. 7; lxxvii. 20); the fold 
rpi3» ab?J/, aula), i. e an uncovered space, sur¬ 
rounded by a low wall and affording protec¬ 
tion to the flock at night—is a symbol of the 
fcnced-in and inclosed theocracy (<ppayp6c, Matt, 
xxi. 33); the door itself, as the necessary en¬ 
trance to the fold, is the symbol of Christ. For 
the further features consult the sequel. The ss- 
terisq in [eioepxdpevos] is brought forward as the 
leading thought in antithesis to the climbing up 
[avaPaivuvl. By itself ib denotes authorized en¬ 
trance with right purposes. Each, however, is 
characterized by the addition: through thi 
door. There should be no doubt as to the meaning 
of this, after the explanation of Christ, ver. 7. in 
reference to the Pharisees who did not under¬ 
stand Him, ver. 6: 1 am thr door. 

The interpretation of the door as signifying 
tho Holy Scriptures (Chrysostom, [TheophyL, 
Euth.-Zigab.J Ammon), is connected with the 
false discrimination of the parabolic discourses, 
in accordanco with which the similitude changes 
as early as ver. 8 or 9; Tholuck approves of this 
discrimination. Patristic expositors since Au¬ 
gustine have therefore rightly comprehended the 
expression as having reference to tho institution 
of the ministry by Christ; they wero wrong 
only in limiting it to the historic Christ and the 
New Testament ministry. Luthardt wishes us to 
understand by the door, simply, tho way ordained 
by God, without further definition, in contradic¬ 
tion to vcr. 7. Tholuck, assenting to the opinion 
of Luthardt: the right , divinely ordained entrance, 
by which devoted love to the sheep is meant Do 
Wctto: Only in nis truth, in His way can one 
arrive at the condition of a true shepherd of tho 
faithful. Approximately correct. But why is 
Christ spoken of in tho Old Testament, and why 
is IIo in an especial manner the subject of this 
Gospel throughout? Christ is the principle of 
the Theocracy, the fundamental idea, fundamental 
impulse and goal of the Old Testament church of 
God, and lienee the principle of every theocrntico- 
offici&l vocation from the beginning. Thus, Ho 
is the Door of tho fold. He who enters not by 
Abrahamio faith in the promise, or through the 
spirit of revelation nod in accordance with that, 
upon a theocratic office, has not entered into tho 
fold thvough tho door. Even Meyer says: Christ 
Himself is the door,—with the wonted, chilias- 
tio reference, however, to the “ future members 
of the Messianic Kingdom.”* 

Climbeth up some other way [avapairuv 
aXAaxbdev ],—Climbeth over from some other side 
[than tho oho indicated by the door], in order to 

fold fhruld be. The fills© shoop (the goats rather, Matt xxv. 
82) do not appear; for it is not the character of the/«*, hot 
that of tho shepherd , and the relation between him and ths 
sheep, which is here prominent.’*—P. 8.1 
* |That is the community of believers in the church; whus 
the church as an organized institution (tho theocracy in la* 
Old, tho visiblo church in the New economy), is represented 
by tho fold, the avAr; ru>v vpofidnty. See below.—P. 8] 
f [Moyer quotes In illustration Ignaims Ad. Phdaa. c9 t 
where Christ is called 9vpa roe warpdr. and PAstor llerra* 
5ii7i. ix. 12, to which may bo added iii. 9: “As no one can 
enter into a city but by its gate, so no oae can enter iuto tns 
kingdom of God but by the name of the Son of God.” Tns 
reference of the door to Christ is settled by the text itself (ver. 
7) and should not be disputed, os MeUnchthon says: “Jhiejk* 
tus addit imagini interpretaiuman qua eonUnli sinnw.—P-S-J 
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get in over (ho wall or over the hedge. The 
‘•other whence \aXkax&&cv, like (ho old classi¬ 
cal WAotfsv],” chiefly indicates tho other place; 
it denotes likewise, however, the comer from 
some other direction, the stranger, who does not 
belong to the fold. Significant of the untheo- 
cratic mind, ». e., disbelief of the promise, and 
of untheocratic motives (according to Matt. iv. 
cupidity and sensuality, ambition, lust of power). 
The climbing over may denoto a human, vain 
striving in scriptural learning, legalistic zeal, etc., 
in antithesis to the way of the Spirit. 

The same is a thief and a robber.* Tho 
false way is in itself indicative of treacherous 
designs. The tyorje, robber , is not simply a cli¬ 
mactic augmentation (Meyer); neither is it a 
downright murderer. But the robber readily 
becomes a murderer if ho meet with resistance, 
and the sheep-robber in the like caso becomes a 
slaughterer (in this respect also the translation : 
murderer is incorrect, since it is a question of 
sheep). In th9 explanation, ver. 10, tho thief is 
the leading idea; it is divided, however, into tho 
stealing thief and tho rapacious slaughterer and 
destroyer. Thus, false officials become thieves 
to those $ouls that submit themselves to them 
and confide in them, and worriers of those that 
maintain their independent faith, as chap. ix. of 
tho blind man whom they excommunicated. Tho 
antithesis presented by these thieves and true 
frhepherds i9 of course (after Tholuck) tb6 anti¬ 
thesis of selfishness (Ezck. xxxiv. 8) and love 
(Jer. xxiii. 4). 

Ver. 2. Is a shepherd of tho sheep.— [rro^^v 
without the article, in tho generic sense, while 
in vers. 11, 12, 14 where it refers specifically to 
Christ, the article is used three times. The E. 
V. misses this difference by translating in all 
cases “ the shepherd,” whilo Luther i9 equally 
inaccurate in using uniljprmly the indefinite arti¬ 
cle: “cm (gutcr) Hirte.” In tho first part of 
the parable, vers. 1-10, Christ appears as tho 
Door; in the second ns the Shepherd. lie is in¬ 
deed both, but the figures must not be mixed in 
the same picture.—P. S.} Only he who has be¬ 
come a shepherd through faith in the promise or 
through Christ, has a loving shepherd’s heart. 
The form of his entrance upon tho office must 
have been pure, in accordance with his‘pure mo¬ 
tive, and ho will prove himself a shepherd. This 
true shepherd does but form a contrast to the rob¬ 
ber; he is not yet, as the good Shepherd, placed 
in antithesis to the hireling, or as the head Shep¬ 
herd (ver. 16) to the under shepherds. 

Ver. 3. To him the porter [6 Qvpupds] 
openeth. —The porter watches in the night-timo 
within the fold, and in the morning thrusts aside 
the bolt for the shepherd when be announces 
himself. Meyer (after Liicke, De Wette and 
others): “'0 tivpopbc is requisite to complete tho 
picture of *the lawful entering in, and is not de¬ 
signed for special exegesis; lienee it is not taken 
into consideration again ver. 7. It is, therefore, 
not to be interpreted either as referring to God 


• [Comp. Ter. 8, when* tho samo persons are meant by 
n\4rra.i xal Agorot, nr, the anti-messianic (Jewish) and 
anU-christl&n hierarchy, especially the Pharisees and their 
socoeMors in the Christian church. In the Synoptists Christ 
•peaks of them with equal severity; comp. Matt, xxiii 13: 
Hark xii 3840; Lake xii 2.-P. S.J 


(Maldonat, Bengel [Tholuok, Ewald, Ilcngsten- 
berg, with reference to vi. 44 f.] ), or to the Holy 
Spirit, Acts xiii. 2 (Theodor., Ileracl., Rupert, 
Arct., Cornel, a Lap. and several others), or to 
Christ (Ggrrill, Augustine), or to Moses (Chry- 
►sost., Theod. Mopsuest. and several others).” Tho¬ 
luck interprets it as signifying the Father, in 
accordance with chap. vi. 44, 45. But as the por¬ 
ter is within, in tho fold, we must undoubtedly, 
with Stier, apprehend tho Holy Spirit in this 
feature of the parable, although qualified as tho 
Spirit of the church; this view is contested by 
Luthardt without sufficient grounds.* 

And the sheep [r d tt p6ft ar a] give heed 
to his voice, and he calleth his own sheep 
[ra Idea np6(3ara~\ by name.—The articlo 
ra irpdfara is to be observed. According to most 
expositors, these are all the sheep of tho fold, 
and are identical with the idia Trpofiara . [Ben- 
gel, Luthardt, Hengstenberg, etc .—P. S.] This 
view is impugned by the fact that nothing is said 
of the Trpofiara in general, but that they hear his 
voice; the Idta, however, ho calls bp name. f Ac¬ 
cording to Bengel, these i<5ia aro distinguished 
from the groat mass of the Bheep by their special 
need. Meyer considers it necessary to make use 
of the circumstance that one fold often afforded 
shelter at night to several flocks* whoso shep¬ 
herds, coming every morning, were known to all 
tho Bheep. On the other hand, tho idia are tho 
sheep belonging to tho particular flock of tho 
shepherd in question. It is, however, an unfree 
dependence [of Meyer] upon an archaeological 
note to pretend to discover in this passage a 
portrayal of the driving together of a plurality 
of flocks, when the figure has reference to the 
unitous Old Testament Theocracy. Tho second 
misapplication of an archaeological comment, ac¬ 
cording to which it was customary for the shep¬ 
herds to give names to the sheep (Pricaeus ouour 
passage), consists in the idea that the shepherd 
must call out all the sheep of his flock by their 
names (indulge in a very minuto roll-call). Tho 
statement that tho sheep hear his voice forms 
part of tho ideal background of the figure, for in 
the enclosure of the Old Testament Theocracy 
thero are some that are not true sheep, and these 
do not give ear to tho voico of the shepherd 
(comp, the Prophets and Galatians, chaps, iii. and 
iv.). But from the real sheep, i. e., the suscepti¬ 
ble in general, Christ further distinguishes tho 
UUa xpdpara, that the shepherd calls by name; 
the favorite sheep, tbe elect in a stricter senso 
(Leben Jesu, II., p. 995);*in tho symbol of pas¬ 
toral life tho bell-wethers which precede the 
flock and are followed by it.J 

* [Alford agrees with Iango and Stier in referring the 
Bvpmpfc especially to the Holy Spirit. In tho parallel pas¬ 
sages. however, which he quotes, Acts xiv.27 (how God had 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles); 1 Cor. xvi. 0 (no 
agent mentioned); 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. Iv. 3 (that God would 
open unto us a door), there is no specific reference to the Holy 
Spirit, except in Acts xiii. 2, which ho omits. Godet under¬ 
stands tho porter of John the baptist (comp. i. 7», but this 
would confine tho parable to the Old Testament theocracy, 
wliile it is equally applicable to tho Christian church. Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson: $vo wpov, as in Mark xiii. 34, signifies a 
minister, one who has charge of the house of God.—P.S.] 
f f* a t* ovofia, distributively, each by its oxon name, not 
simply ovo/uiaoTt, or oyofunn, or iw' ovofiaro v. It denotes 
Christ's individual interest in each soul. On the eastern cus¬ 
tom to name sheep, individually, as we give names to hones 
and dogs, see the quotation in the next note.— P. 8.1 
X [In favor of this interpretation may be quoted tne follow- 
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Meyer controverts this view in the text and 
ratifies it in the note (against Luthardt) in these 
words [p. 393]: “Only the Idia does the shep¬ 
herd call by name.” The idea of the figure is 
very clear: among the sheep there are some that 
are on terms of closest intimacy with the shep-. 
herd; these he calls by name, and because these 
follow him, he is followed by the whole flock. 
But rd irpdflara, the others in the fold, do not 
here come under further consideration. 

Ver. 4. And when he hath pnt forth 
Tin/teXy] all his own [rd Idta wdvra, accord¬ 
ing to the true reading, instead of rd I6ta irpdpara, 
his own sheep. —P. S.] These come at his call, 
lie days hold or them and brings them out 
through the door. Comp. Acts x. An intima¬ 
tion of the exodo of the faithfalfrom the old theo¬ 
cracy. He brings forth all the elect (see the 
reading n&vra ), leaves not one behind. 

[’E KpaXheiv illustrates the enorgetio mode of 
kS-ayayelv, and is appropriate to the employ¬ 
ment of a shepherd who “drives” and “turns 
out” the sheep to pasture. It implies that the 
sheep hesitate and linger behind, and must be 
almost forced out of the enclosure. Dr. Lange 
first discovered in this passage an allusion to the 
approaching yiolent secession of the Christian 
church from tho Jewish theocracy, although Lu¬ 
ther already intimated that Christian freedom 
from legal bondage and judgment was here hinted 
at. It is supported by the term UpahheiVy by 
the true reading, n&vTa, but especially by the 
preceding historical situation, the excommunica¬ 
tion of the blind man, ix. 34, the threatening de¬ 
cree of the excommunication of Jesus with all His 
disciples (ix. 22) and the deadly hostility of the 
Jo wish leaders, which made an ultimate violent 
rupture inevitable. Meyer objects without rea¬ 
son, but Godet adopts and expands Lange's view, 
although he connects it more with htbyti (ver. 3) 
than (ver. 4). “Jtsus, he says (II. 280), 

charactirize par ces mots uns situation historique 
dilerminlt . Le moment est venu pour lui cTcmmener 
sonpropre iroupeau hors de la thiocratie , divoxUt & la 
ruine” etc.—Y. S.] 

Ver. 5. But a stranger.—Tho communion re¬ 
presented in vors. 4 and 5, is delineated in respect 
of its exclusive nature. By the stranger only 
the false prophets can here bo understood, until 
tho time of the pseudo-Messiahs.* 

[They will not follow, but will flee from 
him. Tho futuro ov pfj aKohov&f/aovoiv (tho true 

lng remark* from Dr. W. W. Thomson, The Land and the 
Book (N. Y., 1859), yoI. I., p. 302: “ Some sheep always keep 
near the shepherd, and ore hi* special favorite*. Each of them 
Ima a name, to which it answers joyfully, and the kind shep¬ 
herd Is ever distributing to such choice portions which he 
gathers for that purpose. These are the contented, happy 
ones. They are in no danger of getting lost or into mischier, 
nor do wild beasts or thieves come near them. Tho great 
body, however, are mere worldlings, intent upon their own 
pleasures or selfish interests. They run from bush to bush, 
searching for variety or delicacies, and only now and then 
lift their heads to see where the shepherd is, or rather, where 
the general flock is, lest they get so far away as to-occasion 
remark in thoir little community, or rebuke from their 
keeper. Others again are restless and discontented, jumping 
into every body's field, climbing into bushes, and even into 
leaning trees, whence they often foil and break their limbs. 
These cost the good shepherd incessant trouble. Then there 
are others incurably reckless, who stray far away, and are 
often utterly lost.”—P. 8.J 

* [So also Alford: AAAtfrptoc is not the shepherd of another 
section of the flock, but an alien: the Arxrrm of ver. 1.— 
P.S.J 


reading instead of aKolavdf/cootv), and fetfovnu 
is taken by Lam pc as prophetic, pointing to (he 
cathedra Mosis plant dcsertnda, by Meyer simply as 
indicating the consequence.—This whole picture 
of vers. 4 and 5 is drawn from real life, and is to 
this day illustrated every day on tho hills and 
plains of Palestine and Syria. Thomson, The 
Land and the Book , I. p. 801: “ I never ride 
over these hills, clothed with flocks, without 
meditating upon this delightfal theme. Our Sa¬ 
viour say8 of the good shepherd, *When he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow him. 1 . . . This 
is true to the letter. They are so tame and so 
trained that they follow their keeper with tho 
utmost docility. He lends them forth from the 
fold, or from their houses in the villages, just 
where he pleases. Any one that wanders is sure 
to got into trouble. The shepherd calls sharply 
from time to time to remind them of his pres¬ 
ence. They know his voice, and follow on; but, 
if a stranger call, they stop short, lift np their 
heads in alarm, and if it is repeated, they turn 
and flee, because they know not tho voice of tbe 
stranger. This is not the fanciful costume of a 
parable ; it is a simple fact.”—P. S.J • 

Vers. 6, 7. Thin parable spoke Jesus unto 
them, etc. —II apotpia [not=7rapa/JoXj7], any dis¬ 
course deviating from (irapd) tbe common way 
(olpoc). See above [and Meyer and Alford m toc.l. 
What has been said is totally incomprehensible 
to the Pharisees, in consequenee of the idea enter¬ 
tained by them of their offioe; hence follows the 
direct explanation of Christ, see above. Tholuck 
remarks: The not understanding is not to be taken 
in a merely literal sense, any more than chap, 
viiu 27; it means rather a state of being sealed 
up against that truth, which would affirm that 
they are not the true leaders of the people. 
Nevertheless it is here a question of an inability 
to understand, resting upon that evil basis, not 
simply of the unwillingness to understand.— Tba 
door to the aheep, «. «., here, the door of the 
shepherds; not yet primarily that of the sheep 
(Chrysostom, Lampe). [Ver. 7. I am the door 
of the sheep. An expansion of the parabolio 
allegory and the key to its understanding. ’BjA 
emphatio. t&v irpo p&ruv, not to the sheep 
(Lange and Meyer who thinks that ver. 1 re¬ 
quires this interpretation!, but for the sheep, tf., 
the door through which Doth the sheep and the 
shepherds (spoken of vers. 1-6 in distinction from 
the one true arch-shepherd, mentioned after¬ 
wards, ver. 11) must pass into the fold of the 
church of God [Chrysostom, Lampe, Hengsten- 
berg, Godet, Alford, etc.). —P. S.] 

Ver. 8. AU who came instead of me, 
fjh'&ov irpd kpov. — The expression is ob¬ 
scured by the failing to abide strictly by the 
figure, t. e. y the door* In the first place, then, 
the moaning is : all who rpd rifr tibpac 
With the first idea of passing by the door, this 
other is connected: the setting of themselves up 
for the door,«. e. t all who came claiming rale 
over the conscience, os spiritual lords, instead of 
the Lord who is the Spirit. The time of their 
coming is undoubtedly indichted to be already past 
by the $Xdov, not, however, by the irp6, foras¬ 
much as tbe positive irp6 does not coincide with 
the temporal one. Henoe we must not only ro- 
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ject the interpretation of this passage as an anti- 
judaistic utterance against Moses and the Pro¬ 
phets (Hilgenfeld*), but also the temporal con¬ 
struction .of Meyer: the hierarchic, especially the 
Pharisaic opposition preceded Him.f John the 
Baptist also came before Him, as did all the Pro¬ 
phets. The explanations of Camerarius: prater 
me (sine me, me neylecto), of Calov: before me (ante - 
quam mitterentur, instead of after me), of Titt- 
mann, Sohleussner: vxip, loco, in the place of are 
correct; they are, however, imperfect and liable 
to misapprehension, since all the prophets came 
in a certain sense loco Christi. The instead of our 
text at once expresses the substitution of some one 
for Christ, the denial of Christ, the claim to ab¬ 
solute Messianic authority. And at the same 
time emphasis is given tothe tjXVov. They came 
as though the Messiah were come; there was no 
room left for Him (Jerome, Augustine, etc.). As 
a matter of course, they were false Messiahs, 
though without bearing that name. It is not 
necessary that we should confine our thought to 
those who were false Messiahs in the stricter 
sense of the terra (Chrysostom, Grotius and many 
others), since the majority of these did not make 
their appearance until after Christ. Every 
hierarch prior to Christ was pseudo-Messianic 
in proportion as he was axti-christian, for 
pseudo-christianity involves anti-christianity, 
and the converse is also true. To covet rule 
oxer the conscience of men is pseudo-christiau. 
Be it further observed that the thieves and rob¬ 
bers who climb over the wall, appear in this 
verse with the assumption of a higher power. 
They stand no longer in their naked selfishness; 
they lay claim to positive importance, and that 
not merely as shepherds, but as the Door itself. 
Thus, the hierarchs had just been attempting to 
exercise conscience-rule over the man who was 
born blind. 

Bat the sheep did not heed them. Only 
those who were like-minded with them became 
their followers. But the true sheep remained 
constant to the good Shepherd. 

Vers. 9, 10. Iam the door; if any one en¬ 
ter in through me.—Conclusion of the anti¬ 
thesis.—Enter in through me, he will be 
saved; i. e., he shall find deliverance in the 
theocratio communion. The fence of the fold 
saves from destruction; so also does entrance 
into the true fastness of the church through 
Christ. —He will go in, i. «., in the truth of 
the Old Testament he shall subordinate himself 
to the Law.—He will go out; i. e., he shall 
find in the fulfilment of the Old Testament, in 
Christ, the liberty of the New Testament faith.— 
And will find pasture. He who g6es out 
through the door shall reach the true pasturage 
of faith, knowledge, peace. Already a new para- 

* [And the anti-Jewish Gnostics and Manichaeans, who used 
this postage as an argument against the Old Testament,— 
F.flJ 

f [So also Bengel (who presses ei<n as Indicating living op¬ 
ponents) and Lttcke. Dean Alford likewise takes np6 in the 
aenae of Mmc, but includes in those false predecessors all the 
followers of the devil (comp. viii. 44), who was the first thief 
that clomb into God's fold. II Is was the first attempt to lead 
human nature before Christ came. Wordsworth lays the stress 
on $A4ee, came (i. e., in their own name), as opposed to being 
sent; but such a distinction is artificial and is set aside by the 
fact that Christ says of Himself eyi> ^A0ov, ver. 10. Still 
others limit srdrref to (also Messiahs and false prophets before 
Christ—P. 8.J 
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bolical discourse announces itself: the true 
shepherd does indeed find the pasture for his 
sheep in the first place, but ho also finds it for 
himself as a sheep (Augustine, Stier and others). 
Opposed to him stands the thief who arbitrarily 
makes a false door for himself, and finally him¬ 
self counterfeits the door. He comes but, on tho 
one hand, to steal, t. e., to rule over souls, and, 
on the other hand, to slay, i. e., to cast out spirits; 
in the one case, however, as in the other, to de¬ 
stroy. 

The following words: I oame that they may 
have life, and that they may have abun¬ 
dance (rrepi 006 v), constitute the transition to 
tho next parable. Two considerations here claim 
our attention. First, they are for the first timo 
to receive true life; secondly, together with true 
life they are to receive abundance of true food 
(green meadows, fresh water-springs). [Comp. 
John i. 1: “Of His fulness have wo all received 
grace for grace.” The English Version (with tho 
Vulg., Chrysostom, Grotius, c/c.), renders xeptcoSv 
“more abundantly,” but this would require 7rep«r- 
adrepov. —P. S.] 

Vcr.il. I am the good shepherd. Second 
parabolic discourse. Antithesis of tho good 
Shepherd and the hireling, on tho ono hand ; on 
tho other hand, of tho good Shepherd and tho 
wolf, vers. 11-15. I, 'Eyu, emphatically repeated. 
As the Shepherd (with the article), He is tho 
true, real Shepherd, in antithesis to symbolical 
shepherds in the field and symbolical shepherds 
in the legal office (Hcb. xiii. 20 : 6 noipi/v & 
fikyaq ); as the Good Shepherd (6 KaMg*). Ho 
is tho ideal of the shepherd (Ps. xxiii.; Is. xl. 
11; Ezek. xxxiv. 11) in antithesis to bad shepherds 
(Ezek. xxxvii.; Zech. xi.; Jer. xxiii.), who first 
appeared in the form of tho thief, and now 
branch out into the figures of tho hireling and 
the wolp. That this is at the same time indica¬ 
tive of the promised Shepherd, Ezek. xxxiv. 23 ; 
xxxvii. 24 , results from the foregoing passages, 
especially tho: “I came,” “they came in my 
position.” “Comp. Tr. Beracholh , fol. lv. 1: 
Three things God Himself proclaims; famine, 
plenty and a 31C3 t. e., a good shepherd 

or head of the congregation; D'SID Q'Djii) of 
Moses and David in Vitringa, Syn. Vet., p. 636 . 
As tho leading consideration in tho idea of the 
shepherd, sacrificing love for his sheep is brought 
forward in Heb. xiii. 20 .” Tholuck. 

Layeth down his life for tho sheep—. 

T idivai rrpt a Johannean expression (ch. 

xiii. 37; xv. 13; 1 John iii. 16). If we keep 
the figure in mind, this is here expressive neither 
of the sacrificial death, nor of the payment of a 
ransom for the slave, but of the heroic risking 
of life in combat with the wolf. The vitkp, then* 
is hero synonymous with dvr/. The shepherd 
dies that the flock may be saved. [Alford: 
“ These words aro here not so much a prophecy, 
as a declaration, implying, however, that which 
ver. 15 asserts explicitly.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. But he that is an hireling \jua- 


• [KoAov, fair, beautiful, often in the moral sense, good, 
comp, the Attic koAov a-yadoc in opposition to voyifpos, kokoc. 
Here it is almost identical with dAijSiwfc, genuine, as set over 
against the imperfect, the inadequate; the model shepherd. 
Comp, i 0; vi. 32; xv. 1 (I am tho true, genuine, ideal Vine). 
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4h*r6o\. —He is characterized by two things: 1. 
he is not areal shepherd to the sheep, but a 
hired servant,—he has no affection for the sheep; 
2. the sheep are not his own, are not united to 
him by appropriation and cannot confide in him. 
The inner vital bond is wanting on both sides. 
Characteristic of the Pharisaic leaders of the 
people. Whose own the sheep are not, 
does not denote the “ owner/* but the own shep¬ 
herd. In this very thing consisted the guilt of 
the hierarchical hirelings, that they constituted 
themselves “owners” of the flock. And in this 
very way also they became hirelings, i. e. under- 
shepherds, to whom the dishonestly increased 
wages were the principal thing, while they of 
course as hirelings had also the predicate of the 
official situation. [Christ sees here, prophetically, 
the long list of those selfish teachers who make 
merchandise of the ministry for filthy lucre and 
hate the cross, from the apostolic age (Gal. vi. 
12; Phil. iii. 18) down to the present.—P. S.] 
He beholdeth the wolf coming.* —That 
he perceives him while yet at a distance, is ex¬ 
pressive of his fear, not of his watchfulness; 
this fear is manifested by his withdrawal at first 
to a place of security (aQirjm rd irpof}.), and then 
by his downright flight (QeOyei). The wolf comes 
from without, from the wilderness; he is, how¬ 
ever, connected with the hireling by the fact of 
his being an alien to the flock and by his 
treachery towards it. Ho has been interpreted 
as symbolizing the devil (Euthymius and others, 
Olshausen), heretics (Augustine and others), 
4< every anti-tkeocratic power” (Liicko); “every 
anti-Messianic power, whose ruling principle, 
however, as such, is contained in the devil” 
(Meyer). According to Matt. vii. 15 and Acts 
xx. 29, wolves may also make their appearanco 
in an official or pseudo-prophetic form. In such 
case, however, according to the first passage, 
they have disguised themselves in sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing. The declared wolf is the enemy of the 
flock, displaying his enmity openly and boldly, 
while the apostasy of the hireling is still cloaked 
in cowardly friendship; hence the wolf is the 
antichristian adversary of the Church, ns heretic 
or persecutor,—in any case the instrument of 
Satan (comp, the Wolf in Northern Mythology). 

The wolf ravisheth them and scatter- 
eth. — Twofold pernicious effect. Individual 
sheep arc ravished and torn to pieces, «. e. indi¬ 
vidual souls are destroyed, but the flock ns a 
whole, the Church, is confused and scattered. 

Ver. 13. The hireling fleeth, becanse he 
is an hireling, etc. —No repetition, but the ex¬ 
planation of the flight. As a hireling, he is 
solely and selfishly interested in pasturing him¬ 
self ; he has not the welfare of the sheep at heart. 
It is questionable in what degree this figure is 
illustrated by the conduct of the Jewish shep¬ 
herds of that time. They did not seem to be 
wanting in bravery; at first they acted like 
.evening wolves towards Christ, the Good Shep- 

* [In the Best the shepherds ere well armed to defend 
their flock against fierce wolves, leopards, and panthers who 

S rowl about the wild wadies and frequently attack the sheep 
i the very presence of the shepherd. And when the thief 
and the robber come, the faithful shepherd has often to risk 
his life for the flock. Dr. Thomson says (I. 302); “ I hare 
•eon more than one case in which he had literally to lay it 
down in the contest.”—P. 8.J 


herd, and in the Jewish war they conducted 
themselves in a similar manner towards the Ro¬ 
mans. The point illustrated by the figure is this: 
The hireling vanishes at the appearance of dan¬ 
ger. There are two classes of shepherds to 
be found when destruction overtakes a church; 
the one class is composed of cowards who aro 
secretly faithless, the other of bold and open 
apostates. It is, however, the cowardice of the 
former that enables the boldness of the latter' 
class to excite consternation in the church. Snch 
hirelings composed a good part of the Sanhedrin, 
and were especially numerous among the Scribes 
in the time of Jesus (John xii. 42); they possessed 
a consciousness of the truth of Christ hot no 
heart for it, and they delivered up the Good 
Shepherd to the wolf. 

Ver. 14. I am the good shepherd. I know 
my own, etc .—Explicit interpretation of tho 
parabolic discourse just unfolded, os ver. 7. The 
proof of this character: / know them that art 
Mine, and the fact of the indissoluble connection 
with the flock, with true believers, whom the 
Father has given Him, here expressed by the re¬ 
lation of mutual acquaintance. True, this know¬ 
ing does not mean loving; but it is still an em¬ 
phatic expression by which a loving knowledge 
is implied. It is the expression of the personal, 
divine cognition of kindred personalities. The 
grace of Christ is such & cognition of His own 
on His part; faith, on the other hand, is a cor¬ 
responding cognition of Christ on their part 

Ver. 15. Even as the Father knoweth 
me.—[Belongs to the preceding verse. The E. 
V. wrongly treats this as an independent sen¬ 
tence.—P. S.] In the personal, spiritual com¬ 
munion of the Father with Christ, and of Christ 
with tho Father, the mutual relationship between 
Christ and the faithful iB rooted. The “ as” de¬ 
notes the similarity of manner os also of kind, 
inasmuch as the life imparted by Christ to His 
people is a divine one. A chief motive for the 
comparison, however, is that the cognition on the 
part of Christ is the cause of His recognition by 
believers in return, as the cognition of the Father 
is the foundation for the corresponding cogni¬ 
tion of Christ (comp. chap. xiv. 20; xv. 10; xvii. 
8, 21; 1 John v. 1; Matt. xxv. 40). Tholack: 
“Tho yivfooKEiv rd e pd corresponds wi(h the *»- 
helv xar’ bvopa , the yiv&OKopai with the oidew tw 
<txjvrjv avrov.” —And I lay down my life-— 
Expression and measure of the strength of His 
love towards His people. But the salvation of 
the heathen also is to be effected by His death 
(see chap. xi. 52; xii. 24; Eph. ii. 14; Heb. xiii 
20). Thus this thought leads to the following. 
Ttthj/u. “ Near and certain future,” Meyer. 

Ver. 16. And other sheep I have. [Other 
sheep, not another fold; for they are scattered 
throughout the world (xi. 62), while there is but 
one kingdom of Christ into which they will all 
ultimately be gathered, and to which they already 
belong in the counsel and love of God and His 
Son. Salvation comes from the Jews, bufcpasses 
over to the Gentiles.—P. S.] Christ the chief 
Shepherd os Shepherd of the double flock of be¬ 
lievers from the Jews and the Gentiles, rer. 16. 
The Jews resident out of Palestine (Pauloe) are 
not meant, for they too belonged to the umtous 
Jewish fold; it is the heathen to whom Chiiit 
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refers; they are not to be thought of as existing 
inafold (De Wette), although subject to the guid¬ 
ance of God in another way (chap. xi. 52; Acts 
xiv. 16). The heathen are His sheep in the man¬ 
ner stipulated, even as the Jews, i. e. those who 
hear His voice, who follow the drawing of the 
Father. Of these Christ says: I have them (&x u ) 
with divine confidence. He must lead them 
it is the decree of His Father's love and of His 
own love. That He shall bring them into the 
fold of Israel (Tholuck), is not implied by the 
ayayeiv, which “ means neither adduccre , bring 
(Vulgate, Luther, Bexa, Lutthardt [Hengstenb. 
Godet]), nor ovvayayeiv (Euthymius, Casnubon 
and others), but to lead as a shepherd.’* Meyer. 
Bengel: 41 Non opus est illis solum mutare.” Yet 
the form: ayayeiv certainly indicates that the 
imminent manifest leading of these sheep is a 
continuation of a secret leading, previously be¬ 
gun (gratia prseveniens). Christ saw the restric¬ 
tion of His ministry to Israel (Matt. x. 6) abol¬ 
ished with His death (Matt. xxi. 48; chap, xxviii ) 
As the exalted Christ He was made manifest as 
the Shepherd of the nations. 

And they shall hear my voice.—Christ’s 
confidence in His mission to the Gentiles pre¬ 
supposes at the same time an assurance of their 
destination to salvation and of the divine guid¬ 
ance of grace exercised over them. They are 
already sheep, not merely proleptically speaking 
(Meyer), for the idea of the sheep which gives 
heed to tlio voice of the shepherd, and the idea 
of the regenerate child of God are not one and 
the same. The sheep is a symbol of the man 
who hears the voice of Christ; hence, he is 
shown to be a theep by his calling , while regen¬ 
eration occurs but in company with justification. 

One shepherd, one flock [fiia iroiftvi?, e\g 
MH(d/v ]*—The asyndeton betokens the closer 
connection of the two members. On an analogous 
utterance of Zeno in Plutarchf (Alex., chap, vi.), 
see Tholuck. The two flocks become one flock 
by means of the one Shepherd, in Him; not by 
entrance into the ahlf] of the Jews. On the con¬ 
trary, the subject recently under consideration 
has been the leading of the Jewish flock out of 
the av?Jj to pasturage. Tholuck: * 4 Since the Old 
Testament and the New Testament kingdom of 
God is but one kingdom, the latter being merely 
an outgrowth of the former, the Gentiles’ recep¬ 
tion into it is pictured as a leading unto Zion (Is. 
ii. 3; Zech. xiv. 17), by Paul as a grafting into 
the trunk of the good olive-tree and, similarly, 
iuthis passage as a reception into the avTJj of 
Israel.” See, against this view, the note to ver. 
16. In connection with the unity of the Old and 
the New Testament kingdom of God, we must, 
however, not overlook the antithesis between the 
typical Old Testament theocracy and the real 
New Testament kingdom of heaven. See Dan. 
vii. 14. The latter- does not issue from the 
former, but the former goes before the latter 


* fAJfprd: 44 The /iia lroifini is remarkable—not pta avXij, 
«t characteristically, but erroneously rendered in the E. V.: 
aot one fold, bnt one. flock; no one exclusive enclosure of an 
outward church,—bnt one flock, all knowing the one shep¬ 
herd and known of Him." The E. V. followed the Vulgate 
(strife), Cranmer’i and the Geneva Bible.—P. 8.J 
t [Of a union of oil men wnrep ayiXr^t ow v6pia v6fi* koiviZ 
frrrpe+oninrs. A stoic dream that can only be realised by 
Christianity^—P. 8.J 


§hadow-wiBe. Christ is the principle of the 
kingdom of heaven; He is, therefore, also the 
principle of the unity of the two flocks, Bom. xi. 
25. Inner relation to Christ being the grand 
point here, this promise has been fulfilled from 
the beginning of Christianity (one church); but, 
hence, it must also receive at last its perfect ful¬ 
filment in appearance. [Christ is, as Bengel re¬ 
marks on elf rrotpijv, always the one Shepherd by 
right, but He is to become so (yevfyrerat) more and 
more in fact. So it may be said, the unity of 
Christ’s flock exists virtuallg from the begin¬ 
ning and need not be created, but must be pro¬ 
gressively realized and manifested in the world. 
The unity of the church, like its catholicity and 
holiness, are in a steady process of growth to¬ 
wards perfection. 44 It has not yet appeared 
what we shall be.” The nearer Christians draw 
to Christ, the more they will be united to each 
other. It is a shallow exegesis to say that this 
word of Christ was completely fulfilled in the 
union of Jewish and Gentile believers in the apos¬ 
tolic church. It was indeed fulfilled then; comp. 
Eph. ii. 11-22, which is a good commentary on 
the passage; but it is also in ever-expanding ful¬ 
filment, and, like His sacerdotal prayer for the 
unity of all believers, it reaches as a precious 
promise far beyond the present to the gathering 
in of the fulness of the Gentiles and such a glori¬ 
ous unity and harmony of believers as the world 
has never seen yet Meyer says correctly: “The 
fulfilment of the sentence began with the apos¬ 
tolic conversion of the Gentiles; but it progresses 
and will only be complete with Rom. xi. 25 f.”— 
P. S.] 

Ver. 17. On this account doth the Father 
love me.—The freedom of Christ's self-sacrifice, 
vers. 17 and 18. Various conceptions. 1. Aid 
tovto — bn significatively refers to the following: 
“By this doth the love of my Father appear, that 
I lay down My life only to take it again” (Bucer, 
Stier). This view may seem to be upheld by the 
fact that the love of the Father precedes the work 
of redemption, and is manifest in tUo exaltation 
of Christ. But the love which from eternity has 
flowed from Father to Son, tho lovo modified by 
their Trinitarian relation, does not exclude a love 
to the God-Man, called forth by His historic ac¬ 
complishment of the work of redemption, and by 
His moral conduct on earth. Comp. John viii. 29; 
Phil. ii. 9. Hence 2. Meyer: A id tovto —or* is to 
be understood as in all passages in John (chap, 
v. 16, 18; viii. 47; xii. 18, 89; 1 John iii. 1): on 
this account,' because namely,—so that doi tovto 
refers to the words preceding, and 6ti introduces 
an exposition of did tovto . Consequently: “there¬ 
fore, on account of this my pastoral relation of 
which I have been speaking (down to ver. 16), doth 
My Father love Me, because namely, I (kyh with 
the emphasis of self-appoiotment, see ver. 18) 
lay down My life,” etc . Manifestly, the whole 
thought is contained in vers. 15 and 16 also, for 
the resurrection of Christ must of course precede 
the taking possession of the “ other sheep ” from 
the henthen-world. 

Even the conclusion, in order that I may 
take it again (Iva ndTuv avrtjv), is various¬ 
ly understood. 1. It denotes the simple conse¬ 
quence of the sacrifice of Christ expressed in the 
preceding clause (Theod. of MopsuesL, and 
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many others); 2. it indicates the condition (hac 
lege ut , Calvin, De Wette); 3. the subjective 
purpose of Christ: because thus only could be 
fulfilled the ultimate design of the pastoral office 
ver. 16 (Stier, Meyer) ; 4. the divine appoint¬ 
ment of the aim; namely, in order to take it 
again, in accordance with the purpose of God, 1 
Cor. i. 14; vii. 29; Rom. viii. 17. This taking 
again, also, is comprehended in the divine bro 
tov Trarpdc, ver. 18. Tholuck. Since the obedi¬ 
ence of Christ is here represented as the object 
of the lovo of God, Iva must undoubtedly be un¬ 
derstood as referring to the purpose of Christ; 
this purpose, however, is not merely subjective, 
but corresponds with the broTJj of the Father, 
which again, is an tvTokrj of personal lift; this 
has,not without reason, been urged by Calvin and 
De Wette. 

The sense then is this: therefore doth My 
Father love Me, because I, dying, render a sacri¬ 
ficial obedience whose principle and motive is 
infinite trust in the resurrection of My per¬ 
sonal life in the fellowship of His absolute per¬ 
sonality ; because I do not die despairingly, with 
the idea of annihilation, but in the assurance that 
1 shall thus obtain the full revelation of life; or 
because 1 fall into the ground like a grain of 
wheat, ini order to bear much fruit. In this vic¬ 
torious reliance on the new life in death con¬ 
tained in His sacrifice, Christ is the delight of 
the Father, as, in a similar spirit, the Christian 
is well-pleasing to Godin Christ (see Is. liii. 12; 
Luke ii. 14; Matt. iii. 17; chap. xvii. 5; John 
xii. 28; chap. xvii. 1). “If the Father love the 
6on for this reason, this love contains also His 
love to the world, in the sense of chap. iii. 16. 
Calvin : amorem unigenito debitum ad nos velut ad 
finalem causam refert Tholuck. 

Ver. 18. No one taketh it from me. —As 
on many other occasions Christ has here, by the 
solemn asseveration of His voluntary self-sacri¬ 
fice, precluded any misconstruction of His death, 
as if He had succumbed to the hostile power of 
the world involuntarily and contrary to His ex¬ 
pectations.*— I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. Differ¬ 
ent interpretations of kgovola. 

1. Ancient dogmatical opinion: the power of 
the Son of God, the power of the divine nature 
to render the human nature quiescent in death, 
and to rouse it again. Tholuck: “Likech. xiv. 
13 a dictum probans for the non posse mori of the 
Redeemer (Quenstadt, III. p. 420, also according 
to Beck, Christl. Lehnoissenschofl , II. p. 618 and 

' 617). But it is not the intrinsic, physical ne¬ 
cessity of death that is denied, but the compul¬ 
sive force of circumstances, as ovdetg shows. 
Nothing is meant but what is contained in Matt, 
xxvi. 53. Comp. John xiv. 80. Mortality, as 
also Luther rightly acknowledges, is to be im¬ 
puted to Christ, inasmuch as He took upon Him¬ 
self sin-infected [?] humanity; see my [Tholuck’s] 
Commentary on Homans vi. 9.” 

• [Olshftaaen: “Ver. 18 shows that neither a compulsory 

• decree of the Father, nor the power of the Evil One occasioned 
the death of the Son, but that it resulted only from the in¬ 
ward impulse of the love of Christ. . . This view sets aside 

- many objections derived from the argument that God, as love, 

. could not deliver the Son to death. The death of Christ is 
the pure effluence of boundless love, which thus displays its 

* very essence In the snbllmest form.”—P. S.J / 


2. Meyer: “The authorization, in the first 
place of His self-sacrifico and secondly of His re¬ 
assumption of life, resting in the divine 
Probably a not altogether correct resumption of 
the views of Liicko and De Wette. 

8. Liicke: “If the Father have given to the 
Son to have life in Himself (ch. v. 26), He has 
also given Him power to take it again. If that 
power be essentially a moral one, so too is this. 
But holy, moral power is at the same time always 
a power over nature. Forasmuch as Christ free¬ 
ly died as the Holy One, He likewise hod power 
over death, but os a power in which the power 
of the Father is always present as absolute cause.” 
—There, however, the definite distinction: in 
Himself ch. v. 26, is not adhered to. 

4. Tholuck: “ The human irvevpa of Christ did 
not die; His self-activity, gaining still greater 
freedom by His death, penetrates the bodily or¬ 
gan and admits it to the process of spiritualiza¬ 
tion ; thus, according to ch. v., Christ proceeds 
in the cose of believers. Again, in ch. ii. 19 ii 
is the Son who effects His own resurrection.” 

6. A separation of the divine and the human na¬ 
ture is unseasonable here. It was in His divine- 
human nature ihat Christ had life, as the princi¬ 
ple of immortality and revivification, in Himself, 
t. a., in personal principal independence, though 
it was communicated by the Father. In this 
life-power, as the Man of spirit from heaven (1 
Cor. xv. 45), He could pass immediately, by 
transformation, from the first earthly form of 
existence into the second heavenly one. But He 
also had power to let His pure and holy body 
assume the death-form of natural humauity 
(not by a quiescence of its immortality, but by 
suffering the natural conditions of death, by hum¬ 
bling Himself as a man even to die as men do). 
He might die, but He could not see corruption; 
for He had power to take His life again, i to 
cause the transformatcry energy reposing in His 
spirit, now modified into a resurrective energy, to 
operate within His organism from which life had 
been expelled. This faot is a re-animation on 
the part of the Father, since the physical condi¬ 
tions of life, the omnipresent healing powers of 
God in nature, forthwith meet the spirit return¬ 
ing to life; it is a spontaneous resurrection, be¬ 
cause, at the actual life-call of the Father, Christ 
from the other world performs the wonder of His 
self-quickening. [Comp. ch. ix. 19; xi. 25, iyb 
elfit $ avdoraotg; 1 Pet. iii. 19, {uoxoiytiek 
pan.) 

This commandment, t. e., this known, uni* 
versal law of life. Christ never has but oar law 
of life, for holy life is perfect simplicity. This 
evtoaJ] is the voice of God in unison with His 
situation and Ills consciousness. It has a pecu¬ 
liar form for each moment, chap. xii. 49. Here, 
however, He has sketched it in respect of its 
ground-plan. It is tho fundamental plan fore¬ 
tokened in the leading of all Old Testament saints 
through suffering to glory and reflected in the 
lives of all the faithful. This broki; has refer¬ 
ence not merely to dying (Chrysostom), nor is it 
to be understood simply as a promise of new life 
(many of the ancients); it embraces both con¬ 
siderations, their indissoluble connexion being 
precisely the main point. 

Vers. 19-21. There waa a division there- 
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fora again.—The definite presentation of the 
characteristic features of Christ’s redemptive 
work again occasions a division among the Jews, 
vers. 1U-21; a division which is to be regarded 
as the final and most serious one, the foretoken 
of approaching separations. Be it observed 
that this division occurs among the 41 Jews” 
(not in tho i. e., among the Pharisaic 

hearers with whom the Lord’s last discussion 
was, chap. ix. 40. UdXtv refers to chap. ix. 16. 

The last words of Christ had indeed the effect of 
embittering and hardening the majority still 
more. They now advance the opinion: He hath 
a demon, etc. ; still they dare not say it to His 
face. They propose, however, to. treat Him as a 
madman and pay no more attention to Him. On 
the other hand, the friendly minority seem to be 
intimidated in this instance also. It is patent 
that they are themselves impressed by the words 
of Jesus (“these words are not the words” etc .); 
but the only argument that they think will tell 
upon their adversaries is: Can a demon open 
the eyes of the blind? Meyer: The miraclo 
seemed to them too great to have been performed 
by such agancy, although it results from Matt. 
xiL 24, that in former times even beneficent 
miracles may have been ascribed to demons. 
That passage, however, does not present a view 
prevalent among the Jews; it merely demon¬ 
strates that the spirit of blasphemy ventured to put 
an evil construction upon all the miracles of Jesus. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Symbolism of tho Theocracy, the Church 
and the Christian Pastorate. Christ the Door of 
the Ibid, i. e. t the fundamental condition of a true 
pastoral life for all time. 

A. First Parable: His relation to the shep¬ 
herds : lie is the principle , the spirit and the goal 
of the pastoral office. They are cither real shep¬ 
herds, or, with the appearance of shepherds, 
thieves and murderers, a. Characteristics of 
genuine shepherds: In respect of their rela¬ 
tion to Christ, to the porter, to the sheep. (They 
know the sheep; the sheep know them. They 
lead them out of the fold to the pasture, from 
forms into life.) b. Characteristics of false shep¬ 
herds : In relation to Christ, to the porter, to the 
sheep. Pseudo-Christianity in tho broader sense 
of the term: (1) Before the appearance of Christ. 
(2) After the appearance of Christ. 

B. Second Parable: His relation to the sheep 
(to which the shepherds also belong). He the 
Good Shepherd, the Arch-Shepherd. Property of 
the Good Shepherd. Antithesis: the hireling 
and the wolf. False shepherds in eollusion with 
declared enemies. Psendo-Christionity in its 
transition to Anti-Christianity. 

C. Third Parable : Christ the Head-Shepherd. 
The other sheep and their union with the sheep 
of the fold. The end: One Shepherd and One 
Flock. The condition: the sacrificial death of 
Jesus. Th e freedom of His self-sacrifice. The 
three periods of the divine pastoral office on 
earth; a. Christ the spirit and root of the pastoral 
office. Applied pre-eminently to the Old Testa¬ 
ment time. b. Christ the Arch-Shepherd. Ap¬ 
pearance, life and work of Jesus, c. Christ the 
Head-Shepherd . The Now Testament Church. 


2. The dechristianized official life. How the 
thief gradually branches out iuto tho hireling 
and the wolf. The thief and the robber. The 
render and scatterer. How he neither knows, 
nor will know, any door of tho fold, either for 
ingress or egress. How he at last vanishes from 
the scene, and there is but One Shepherd, One 
Flock. When the right motive is absent, there 
are always false motives (egotistical worldly ones); 
where the true means of entrance are not, there 
are always false ones (simony in the fullest sense); 
where true pastoral labor is not, a destructive 
influence over tho flock invariably takes its place. 

8. Christ the Door of tho Fold or Old Testa¬ 
ment Theocracy: (1) For protection from with¬ 
out during tho night-time, (2) fbr removal to the 
pasture in the New Testament morning. 

4. Church-life at the core a personal relation,: 
(1) The Shepherd and the favorite sheep and the 
sheep in general; (2) tho sheep which under¬ 
stand His call,—which at least know Him by the 
tone of His voice. 

6. Decisive mark of the true shepherd: Love 
to tho sheep, faithfulness, devotion to thorn unto 
death. The death of tho Arch-Shepherd, tho 
preservation of tho sheep. 

6. Tho end: One Shepherd, One Flock. 

7. The mystery of tho resurrective power in 
tho dying Christ. 

8. The opinion of enemies touching the shep¬ 
herd’s call of the Lord. The disagreement be¬ 
tween friends and enemies progressing towards 
separation.—See, moreover, in reference to par¬ 
ticular details,—for example the doctrine of ex- 
communication—tho above Exegetical Notes. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Trial of the excommunication or ban-decree 
of the Pharisees on the part of the Lord—Trial 
of the spiritual administration of offico by the 
symbol of pastoral life.—Earthly pastoral affairs 
an image of spiritual pastoral affairs.—The three 
parables of Christ concerning the marks of gen¬ 
uine shepherds: 1. They are called through the 
pastoral spirit of Christ (by Him, In Him, to 
Him); 2, they are themselves sheep in Him, the 
Arch-shepherd; 8, they rejoice at the union of 
the divided flock, the scattered sheep.—Christ’s 
conception of the pastoral office. 

The first parable, or Christ the Door of the fold. 
1. What the passing by imports: a, denial of the 
door; b t an arbitrary climbing in; c,. denial of 
the sheep; d , stealing, strangling, destroying. 2. 
What the going in through the door imports; a. * 
recognition of the door and the porter; b , a call¬ 
ing of the sheep; c, a leading of them out to the 
pasture; d, the proving one’s self to be a shep¬ 
herd in the pasture also.—The voice of the shep¬ 
herd and the voice of the stranger—What Christ 
understands by the voice of the The door 

to the church and the door to the henrtB (to the 
fold and to the sheep) one. —The cordial under¬ 
standing between shepherd and flock. 

The second parable, or Christ the Good Shep¬ 
herd. 1. His pastoral aim, ver. 10; 2. His pas¬ 
toral mind, ver. 11; 8. His pastoral zeal. He 
removes the hireling, opposes the wolf, vers. 12, 
13; 4. His pastoral joy, vers. 14, 15.—The hire¬ 
ling and the wolf in the flock of Christ: 1. In 
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respect of their contrast; 2. in respect of their 
connection.—The sheep are His: 1. By original 
nature; 2. by divine appointment; 3. by virtue 
of His self-sacrificing fidelity.—The Good Shep¬ 
herd knows His own: 1. By their attraction to 
Him; 2. by their tractableness. 

The third parable: “And other sheep I have.” 
1. Sheep without a fold, without pasture, without 
shepherds, and yet His sheep, or the wonders of 
gratia prseveniens . 2. Attested as sheep; a, by 

His destination to die for them and to be exalted 
to glory in order to lead them; b t by the fact 
that they know His voice; c, by their becoming 
under Him, the Shepherd, One Flock with the 
former sheep.—“And there shall be one flock, 
one Shepherd.”—*The death of the faithful Shep¬ 
herd, the revelation of the divine pastoral fields; 
1. The sign of true shepherds and true sheep; 2, 
the salvation of the flock; 3, their union under 
the one Shepherd’s staff of Christ.—The word of 
Christ: One Shepherd, one flock; l.How it has 
already been invisibly fulfilled; 2. how its ful¬ 
filment shall one day be fully visible ; 8. how it 
is continually being fulfilled more and more in 
great signs.—The One Shepherd is Christ alone, 
as believers alone constitute the One Flock.—The 
freedom in the self-sacrifice of Christ: 1. As a 
power of love; 2, as a power of life; 3, as a 
power of hope.—The mark of genuine, pious sub¬ 
mission to God unto death, is the hope of resur¬ 
rection.—True joyfulness in sacrifice is always 
at the same time an assurance of resurrection.— 
The death of Christ the consummation of the 
good-will of God to mankind in Him.—The death 
of Christ the unique great deed, 1 John iv. 9.—The 
communion of God a kingdom of personal life.— 
How the word of Christ concerning His faithful¬ 
ness as a Shepherd itself severs the true members 
of His flock from His enemies (the prelude to the 
final future separation of shoep and goats). 

Starke: The church (Theocracy) resembles a 
sheep-pen (a fold): 1. Unity of the sheep; 2. 
goats among them, hypocrites; 8. protection from 
cold, thieves, robbers; 4. of mean appearance; 
6. in wildernesses yet fruitful places, (or rather 
in solitary but grassy pastures). Considered- 
significant of separation from the world; riches 
of the Word of God, etc., (Ezek. xxxiv. 1; Jer. 
xxiii. 1; Matt. ix. 36; Is. xl. 11; i. 23; Hos. vi. 
9, etc.) —Zeisids:. The mask must finally be 
torn away from unfaithful shepherds, wicked 
teachers.—The door of faith, of the mouth, of 
heaven, etc. All such doors must be opened to 
us by the Holy Ghost.—Shepherds and sheep are 
together; preachers must not sunder themselves 
from their hearers.—C anstein : In all ages a true 
though invisible church has existed, which has 
not listened to seducers, but has followed Christ 
only.—Q uesnel: We never know better what is 
meant by good shepherds and hirelings, than in. 
times of persecution.—Men may flee not only in 
body, but also in spirit.—False prophets called 
dumb dogs, Is. lvi. 10; Ezek. xiii. 5,—who, as 
shepherds, assume a very bold front, and yet flee 
when they should stand.—Z eisius: 0 gracious, 
eordial and blessed acquaintance of Christ and be¬ 
lievers!—Who would count his life too dear when 
the honor and will of Christ demands it? Christ 
affords all men at all times, and in all places, 
an opportunity of becoming sheep of His flock. 


Braukb: Ps. lxxviii. 72; Ezek. xxxiv.—A 
hireling gradually becomes a thief and a mur¬ 
derer because he has not a shepherd’s heart— 
Gossner: Where do the thieves climb in? How 
do they enter upon the office of teachers, into the 
churches ? Ambition and avarice, cfc.—The har¬ 
mony existing between Christ and the Holy Ghost 
—They flee from him (the sheep from the 
stranger). They do not in addition, however, 
use violence towards him.—Hence the world's 
lamentations over the obscurity of the Bible: 
The porter does not open to them because they 
are not sheep. But why do the simple under¬ 
stand? Because they are sheep. 

Heubner: “Jle that entereth not in at the 
door.” General import: He who does not enter 
upon his work ns a teacher in the open‘way, 
pointed out by God Himself. Special import: 
He who fails to enter upon the office of a teacher 
through the Messiah whom God has ordained, 
with faith in Him, in His strength and in fellow¬ 
ship with Him,—“But olimbeth in some other 
way.” The general meaning of this is: He who 
seeks to gain access to the people and to obtain 
office and authority with them by unlawful 
means, without inward calling and with carnal 
views.—A soul-murderer is far more horrible 
than a body-murderer.—False preaching, wolfs 
preaching, as Luther calls it.—Poor fools, who 
seek to press into hearts by their strength, art or 
clamor.—Sheep, souls who already feel drawn 
to the Saviour, soon obtain a right discernment 
—lie calleth Hie sheep by name. In this see the 
special care of souls.—One’s life is more edifying 
than one’s doctrine.—Ver. 6. How many thou¬ 
sands of hirelings have read this text without 
noticing how it touches them.— On the first peri- 
cope , vers. 1-11: Comparison of false teachers 
and Christ.—How shall Christians learn to dis¬ 
tinguish misleaders from true leaders?—The 
Good Shepherd. Love will run some risk.—The 
wolf. The devil and men resembling Satan.— 
An evil spirit has supplanted the old public spirit 
of faith.—The extent of the love of Christ—8uch 
a great, wide-embracing heart is proof of the 
wide-embracing spirit.—If we grow more like 
Jesus our hearts also expand.—In Christ is the 
centrum unitatis of the churches.— On the second 
pericope , vers. 11-21 (Misericordias): The mu¬ 
tual fidelity of Jesus, the Good Shepherd,and His 
flock.—Ver. 18. The death of Jesus a voluntary 
self-surrender. 

Schleiermacher: Those who are able to pro¬ 
mote the outward prosperity of men should make 
use of this excellent gift; but they should neither 
believe themselves nor persuade others that they 
thereby give men the right and the true.—(Faith¬ 
ful following of Jesus:) The bond of faithful¬ 
ness which has held the little troop of believers 
together through all seasons of disgrace and per¬ 
secution.— Marheinekb: The invisible rule of 
Christ over ail human souls.— Hopfner: What 
relation does the Reformation sustain to the 
promise of the Lordf There shall be one flock and 
One Shepherd?— Burk: The acquaintanceship 
between Christ and believers. — Rautbnbeio: 
The dispersion of the flock of Christ— Abndt; 
The Good Shepherd knows His sheep: 1, By 
their faith; 2, by the Holy Ghost; 3, by the re¬ 
newal of their lives; 4, by prayer.—F loeit: 

e 
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In the pastoral office of the Lord the glory of His 
divine lovo is revealed.— Ahlfeld: The Good 
Shepherd and His flock. 

[Craven : Christ the author and finisher of our 
faith: 1. the shepherd who seeks the unfolded 
sheep and guides them (ver. 161; 2. through Him¬ 
self, the door; 3. to Himself, the governing, 
nourishing and protecting Shepherd.—Christ the 
door , denoting—1, His authority to admit and 
shut out; 2. His sacrifice , Heb. x. 19, 20.—Vers. 
19-21. The division occasioned by the revelation 
of unpleasant or mysterious truth. Unbelief 
ignores miracles because of difficulties; faith 
ignores difficulties because of miracles.—From 
Chrysostom: Ver. 1. The Scriptures the door; 
they 1. admit to knowledge of God; 2. pro¬ 
tect the sheep; 8, shut out wolves; 4, bar en¬ 
trance to heretics.—(Our Lord calls Himself the 
door , rer. 7; He is the door as He introduces 
us to the Father, but the Scriptures are a mani¬ 
festation of Christ, and in certain respects they 
are what Ho is.—E. R. C.)— Some other way (ver. 
1), the commandments and traditions of the 
Scribes and Pharisees.—From Augustine : Christ 
a lowly door—he who enters through Him must 
be lowly, the proud climb up some other way. — 
Ver. 3. He leadeth them out , implies that He looses 
the chains of their sins that they may follow 
Him.—Ver. 6. Our Lord : 1. feeds by plain 
words; 2. exercises by obscure.—Vers. 6, 8. The 
times (before and after the advent) different; the 
faith, the same.—Ver. 8. By going in , i. e., by 
faith, they have life ; by going out , t. e., by death , 
they have life more abundantly.—Vers. 7, 9. How 
does He enter by Himself? We enter by the door 
because we preach Christ, He preaches Himself. 
—Ver. 11. The good Shepherd; 1. not because 
Ho gave His life, but 2. becauso He gave His life 
for the sheep , 1 Cor. xiii. 3.—Ver. 18. He shows 
His natural death was the consequence; 1. not 
of sin in Him, but 2. of His own will, as to tho 
(1) why, (2) when, (3) how.—From Theophy- 
lact: Ver. 8. The Holy Spirit the porter , by 
whom; 1. the Scriptures are unlocked; 2. the 
truth revealed.—Ver. 10. The thief is the devil, 
who 1. steals by wicked thoughts ; 2. kills by tho 
assent of the mind to them; 3. destroys by acts. 
—Ver. 14. The good Shepherd knows His sheep 
(and is known by them.—E. R. C.), because He is 
so attractive to them.—From Gregory : Ver. 9. 
Shall go in, i. e., to faith ; shall go out , t. e., to 
sight; find pasture, i. e., in eternal fulness.—Ver. 
11. He, 1. did what He bade; 2. set the example 
of what He commanded.—Vers. 12, 13. An hire¬ 
ling holds the place of a shepherd, but 1. seeks 
not the gain of the sheep; 2. pants after the good 
things of earth ; 3. rejoices in tho pride of sta¬ 
tion. The hireling flees; 1. not by changing 
place, but 2. by withholding consolation. The 
hireling does not face danger, lest he should lose 
what he loves. Whether one be a shepherd or 
an hireling cannot be told for certain except 
in time of trial.—Ver. 16. By my lovo for my 
sheep, I show bow much I love my Father.— 
From Alouin : Ver. 18. The Word does not re¬ 
ceive a commandment by word, but contains in 
Himself all His Father’s commandments.—From 
JIelanchtiion: Ver. 4. A pioture of a true pastor; 
he shall 1. be saved himself; 2. go into intimate 
communion with God; 3. go forth furnished with 


gifts and bo useful in the church; 4. find food and 
refreshment for his own soul.—From Musculus: 
Ver. 9. Our Lord does not say ; 1, if any learned, 
or righteous, or noble, or rich, or Jewish man, 
but 2. if any man.—Ver. 12. Churches cannot 
keep together without (faithful) pastors, the wolf 
seatlereth them.—From M. Henry : Tho simili¬ 
tude is borrowed from the custom of the country; 
similitudes should be taken from those things 
which are familiar, that the things of God be not 
clouded by that, which should clear them.—The in¬ 
dustry of the wicked to do misohief should shame 
us out of slothfulness and cowardice in the servioe 
of God (ver. 1).—The rightful owner enters in by 
the door as one having authority (ver. 2).—Good 
men have the good qualities of sheep; 1. harmless, 
2. meek, 8. patient, 4. useful, 5. tractable to tho 
Shepherd, 6. sociable, 7. much used in sacrifice. 
—Tho good Shepherd 1. knows His own sheep, 
2. calls each one by name, 3. marks them, 4. 
leads them out to pasture, 6. makes them feed 
and rest, 6. speaks comfortably to them, 7. guards 
them, 8. guides them by going before.—Christ’s 
explication of the parable; whatever difficulties 
there may be in the sayings of Jesus, we shall 
find Him willing to explain, if we be willing to 
understand; one scripture expounds another.— 
Though it may be a solecism in rhetoric to make 
the same person, to bo both the door and the shep¬ 
herd, it is no solecism in divinity to make Christ 
have His authority from Himself— Himself to enter 
by His own blood into the holy place. —Christ the 
door, 1. a door shut, to keep out thieves and rob¬ 
bers, 2. a door open, for passage and communi¬ 
cation—(1) by Him we have our first admission 
into the flock, (2) by Him we go in and out in 
religious conversation, (3) by Him God visits 
and communicates with the church, (4) by Him 
we are at last admitted into heaven.—Tho mis¬ 
chievous design of tho thief; the gracious design 
of the shepherd—(1) to give life to the sheep, 
(2) to give His life for the sheep.—A description 
of bad shepherds—1. their bad principles (as hire¬ 
lings), (1) the wealth of tho world their chief 
good, (2) the work of their place the least of 
their care; 2. their bad practices the effect of bad 
principles, (1) they desert the flock when danger 
threatens, (2)(they rob when in apparent safety. 
E. R. C.)—The acquaintance of Christ with 
those hereafter to be of His flock (ver. 16); Ob¬ 
serve 1. the eye Christ had to the Gentiles, 2. 
the purposes of His grace concerning them 
(“ them also I must bring”): (a) the necessity of 
their case required it, (6) tho necessity of His own 
engagements requited it; 8. The blessed effect of 
His purpose, (a) they shall hear my voice —not 
only shall my voice be heard among them but by 
them, (6) there shall be one fold (flock) and one 
Shepherd— Jews and Gentiles (all classes) being 
united to Christ, unite in Him.—Christ takes off 
the offence of the cross by four considerations 
(vers. 17, 18), the laying down of His life was 
1. in order to His receiving it again, 2. the con¬ 
dition of His exaltation— therefore doth My Father 
love Me, 3. voluntary, 4. by order and appoint¬ 
ment of the Father.—Better that men should be 
divided about the doctrine of Christ than united 
in the service of sin (ver. 19).—From Burkitt: 
He calleth His own sheep by name (ver. 6)—this 
denotes, 1. a special love Ho bears them, 2. a 
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special care He has oyer them, 8. a particular 
acquaintance with them.— He goeth before them 
(ver. 4), lie treads out those steps which they 
take in their way towards heaven.—He does not 
say all that were sent before Me, but all that came 
before Me (ver. 8).—The properties of a good 
shepherd—1. to know all his flock, 2. to take care 
of them, 3. to lay down his life for them, 4. to 
take care for increasing his fold (ver. 16).—From 
Besser: Ver. 14, Am known of Mine; a rebuke 
of those doubters who in voluntary humility re¬ 
fuse to be sure of their salvation.—From Stier : 
I. Concerning the true and false shepherd gen¬ 
erally in order to a transition to Christ Him¬ 
self, who is in the fullest sense the Shepherd: 1. 
the fundamental difference, i. e. the entering in to 
the fold through the right door (vers. 1, 2); 2. 
the difference as to result , the true shepherd, (1) 
is admitted by tho porter, (2) is acknowledged by 
the sheep, (3) leads them out going before, (4) they 
follow—tho stranger , they (1) follow not, (2) flee 
from (vers. 3-5). II. Tho medium of transition 
concerning Christ as the door: 1. to the sheep 
for all under-shepherds (vers. 7, 8), 2. more com¬ 
prehensively, of the shepherds and the sheep (ver. 
9). III. Tho true and good shepherd in the sole 
and supremo sense, 1. in contrast with the enemy 
and his servants , with (1) the thief (ver. 10), (2) 
the hireling and the wolf (vers. 11-18), 8. indepen¬ 
dently (vers. 14-18).—Ver. 8. Preaching is the 
calling of individuals, and finds its consummation 
in the special care of souls; the leading out re¬ 
quires tho going before of tho shepherd in life and 
example .—Ver. 14. My sheep — mine, a plain indi¬ 
cation that there are false sheep [? goats rather 
according to Scripture language] as well as false 
shepherds. —From Ryle: Tho use of a parable to 
convey indirectly a severo rebuke. Ver. 2. If we 
would know tho value of a man’s ministry we 
must ask—Where is the doort does he bring for¬ 
ward Christ and give Him His rightful place?— 
Ver. 3. The character of a true shepherd shown, 
1. the porter knows by his manner of approach 
that he is a friend, 2. the sheep recognize his 


voice, 8. he calls eaoh sheep by its own name, 4. 
he leads tho sheep out to pasture.—Vers. 4, 6. 
A spiritual instinct in believers which generally 
enables them to distinguish between true and 
false teaching, 1 John ii. 20.—Ver. 6. They un¬ 
derstood not; if Christ was not understood, His 
ministers cannot wonder that they are often mis¬ 
understood.—Ver. 9. Go in and out is a Hebra¬ 
ism, 1. implying a habit of using a dwelling as a 
home , 2. expressing the habitual and happy inter¬ 
course of a believer with Christ—Vers. 11-18. 
The great secret of a useful and Christ-like minis¬ 
try is to love men’s souls; he that is & minister 
merely to get a living, or to have an honorable 
position, is the hireling of the verses. The true 
pastor’s first care is for his sheep; the false pas¬ 
tor’s first thought is for himself.—Ver. 14. Christ 
knows all His believing people; He knows 1. 
their names, 2. their families, 3. their dwelling- 
places, 4. circumstances, 6. private history, 6. 
experience, 7. trials.—Ver. 16. One flock (iroipvjf 
not av/.y); there is only “One Holy Catholic 
Church,” but there are many various visible 
churches.—From Barnes : Vers. 1, 2. The only 
way of entering the Church is by the Lord Jesus, 
i. e. by, 1. believing on Him, 2. obeying His com¬ 
mandments.—Ver. 10. Life—more abundantly; 
they shall have, 1. not merely life, i. e. bare ex- 
i istence , but 2. all those superadded things whioh 
are needful to make life blessed and happy (both 
here and hereafter. E. R. C.)—Ver. 21. The preach¬ 
ing of Jesus always produced effect—it made 
bitter enemies, or decided friends. Not the 
fault of the gospel that there are divisions, but 
of the unbelief and mad passions of men.—From 
Owen : Ver. 6. The blessings promised are two¬ 
fold, 1. perfect safety (shall go in and out), 2. 
abundance of pasturage.—Ver. 15. I lay down My 
life; the consequence and illustration of His love.— 
Ver. 18. Tho fact that Christ’s death was volun¬ 
tary shows that it was necessary .—From Webster 
and Wilkinson: Ver. 9. There is no door be¬ 
tween the soul and Christ.—Ver. 16. Eph. ii. 11- 
22 a perfect commentary on the passage.] , 


FOURTH SECTION. 

The separation between the friends and foes of Christ, the children of light and 

the children of darkness. 

Chapters X. 22—XIII. 30. 


I. 

ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE UNBELIEVERS IN JUDEA, WHO WISH TO KILL THE LORD, AND THE BELIEVERS 
IN PEREA, AMONO WHOM HE FINDS REFUGE. THE FEAST OF THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
THE FINAL CONFLICT BETWEEN THE FALSE MESSIANIC HOPE AND THE TRUE NE8SIANIC WORK; 
FOLLOWED SPEEDILY BY THE STONING. THE TRUE AND THE FALSE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. THE ACTUAL REALISATION OF THE DIVINE AND ME8SIAN1C FORMS 07 
THE OLD COVENANT. 

Chap. X. 22-42. 

22 And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication [Then the feast of the dedi- 

23 cation occurred at Jerusalem], and [omit and] it [It] was winter [,]. And Jesus 

24 walked [was walking, ;rep<£7rdr€«] in the temple in Solomon’s porch. Then came 
the Jews round about him, and said unto him, How long dost thou make us to 
doubt [agitate our souls, hold our minds in suspense] ? If thou be [art] the Christ 
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25 tell us plainly [frankly]. Jesus answered them, I told you [spoke to you], and ye 
believed [believe] 1 not: the works that I do in my Father's name, they [these] bear 

26 witness of me. But [Nevertheless] ye believe not, because [for, yap] ye are not of 

27 my sheep, as I said unto you.* My sheep hear [heed] my voice, and I know them, 

28 and they follow me: And I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any mart [and no one shall] pluck [tear] them out of my hand. 

29 My Father, which gave them me [who hath given them to me], is greater [some¬ 
thing greater, psKov] than all, 8 and no man [no one] is able to pluck [tear] them 

30 [ anything {at all) ] out of my Father's hand. I and my [the] Father are one 

[’Ey in xal 6 Ilarr^p idfisv], 

31 Then the Jew3 [The Jews therefore] took up stones again to [in order to, ha] stone 

-32 him. Jesus answered them, Many good works have I shewed you from my [the] 

33 Father; for which of those [these] works do ye stone me? The Jews answered 
him, saying, [ omit saying]. 4 For a good work we stone thee not; [,] but for blas- 

34 phemy; and because that [omit that] thou, being a man, makest thyself God. Je¬ 
sus answered them, Is it not written in your law, ‘ I said. Ye are gods ?* (Pa. lxxxii. 

35 6). If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture 

36 cannot be broken [made void], Say ve of him, whom the Father hath [ omit hath] 
sanctified, and sent into the world, 4 Thou blasphemest;’ because I said, I am the 

37, 38 Son of God ? If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I 
do [them], though ye believe not me, believe the works; that ye may know, and 
believe [understand], 5 that the Father is in me, and I in him [in the Father]. 0 

39 Therefore they sought again to take [seize] him; but [and] ho escaped [passed 

40 out, went forth, ^Mes/] out of their hand, And wont away again beyond [the] 
Jordan into [to] the place where John at first baptized [was baptizing]; and there 

41 he abode. And many resorted [came] unto him, and said, John did no miracle 
[John indeed wrought no sign]: but all things that John spake [said] of this 

42 man were true. And many believed on [in] him there. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 23.—[Tlschend., Alf., etc., read ou xiorevcre instead of ou* <jrurreu<7aT«.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 26.—Ka0w? «Ixov vplv probably erroneously considered a superfluous addition, on which account it Is wanting 
in Codd^ B. K. 1^. etc. [It is wanting also in Cod. 8in., omitted by Tischend., bracketed by Alford.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 20.—[The received text reads: b ra-njp pov Sr SeSuxt pot, peifav wavruiv i<r n, the Father who hath given (them) 
tom*is greater than all; but the best authorities omit pov , and read o for or, and pei£ov for peifrv. Tort.: l\Uer quod 
mihi dedit, majus est omnibus. 8o Tischendorf: 6 xarrjp & St&utxiv pot iravnov p*l$6v i or tv,.that which the Father hath given 
me is greater than all. But this gives no good sense. The neuter pei£ov was no donbt the original reading, but as transcri- 
ben did not understand it as belonging to xanjp, they changed or into the neuter. Restoring or, wo get the sense: "The 
Father (or. My Father, if wo retain pov) who hath given (them) to me, is something greater (a greater power) than all.” On 
the different readings see the apparatus In Tischend., ed. 8.—I*. 8.] 

* Ver. 33.—Arfyoerer must be dropped in accordance with preponderant authorities. [Afyon-er is omitted in Sin., A. B. K. 
L, etc.; it ocenrs jn D. B. O. II., etc.] 

* Ver. 38*—Meyer, in company with Lachmann and Tischendorf [Alford], prefers tho reading: tea yvire xal ytvo Sc-- 
* H t # [learn and know, or, know and understand ], in accordance with B. L. X., supposing tho ytvwoxTjTt, on account of a 
failure to comprehend it. to havo boon changed into mtrrtvorrre [believe |. But manifestly the lect. recepta might at an earlier 
period have appeared strange to minds of the Alexandrian school. Yet its sense, notwithstanding tho objections raised 
against it, is rich and pertinent. 

* Ver. 38.—Instead of ir airrtp, B. D. L. [Sin.], etc., most versions, etc., rood iv ry varpi. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

g iQcke introduces this Discourse at the Feast 
edication, vers. 22-42, with tho remark: “ The 
conflict thickens, the issue looms up with 
certainty, the great hour approaches swiftly.” 
The section is remarkable for one of tho strongest 
assertions of Jesus concerning His dynamic and 
essential oneness with, and personal distinction 
from, God the Father, ver. 80.—P. S.] 

Ver. 22. The feast of the dedication of 
the temple. —Christ, after His appearnneo at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, returned to Galilee 
(Lebcn Jests , vol. II. p. 1004), in order to pre¬ 
pare the great body of IIis disciples for tho last 
decisive journey to Jerusalem. The proof of 
this is given above. According to tho testimony 
of the Synoptists, Jesus was followed &t His final 


departure from Galilee by great multitudes that 
accompanied Him through Pcrcea, whereas the 
greatest sccresy had been observed on the occa¬ 
sion of His journey to tho Feast of Tabernacles.* 
The chargo of 44 liar monistic’hypothesis,” made 
against this assumption, is utterly without 
weight; ir&Atv, ver. 40, assuredly has reference 
to the presupposition that Jesus had before so¬ 
journed in Perma. Tholuck alleges, in opposi¬ 
tion to tho view, of Paulus, Ebrard, P. Lange 
and Neander, that tho feast of tho dedication 
of tho temple might be celebrated out of Jcrusa- 


* [The saroo view of a new visit to Jerusalem is taken by 
Neander, Ebrard, Luthardt, Godet, Alford; while Meyer, 
Wicselcr, Hengstonbcrg, Ewald and Owen assume that Jesus 
during the two mouths intervening between the feast of Ta¬ 
bernacles and that of tho Dedication remained at or in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. Tho words iv row ’lipoid, 
favor Dr. Lunge's viow and Boom to indicate a previous ab¬ 
sence from tho city.—P. S.J 
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lcm; it, however, by no means* follows that it 
must be celebrated out of that city. The evan¬ 
gelical history is mado to exhibit a strange 
anomaly by the supposition that Jesus passed 
two entire months (between the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles and that of the Dedication of the Temple) 
in Jerusalem, without leaving any traces or re¬ 
miniscences of Iiis stay. This journey to the 
Feast of the Dedication may be regarded as an 
episode in the journejr to the last Passover.,— the 
latter journey being begun with full decision of 
purpose as openly and at as early a period as 
possible. 

The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple was 
by no means so insignificant; it must, from its 
nature, draw tho Israelite, and hence the Lord 
individually to the temple, so long as He had 
not come to a positive rupture with the temple. 
It was the feast of renovation (flSjn, iynaivia) 
instituted by Judas Maccabrous (1 Alaco. iv 36; 
2 Macc. x. 6; Joseph. Antiqu. x. 7, 6 [xii. 7, 7]) 
in commemoration of the purification and fresh 
dedication of the temple after its profanation by 
Antiochus Epiphnnes; it was the type of the 
Christian festival of church dedication (which is 
also called iynaivia). Tho celebration lasted 
eight days, commencing with the 25th of the 
month Kislev (the middle of December); its jubi¬ 
lant pageantry resembled that of thp Feast of 
Tabernacles; there was especially a general 
illumination of the city, and hence tho feast was 
also called rd ^ura, while from its fundamental 
idea it derived the name of ijpkpai kyiccuviapov 
tov dvGiaorrjpmv. 

At Jerusalem.—Even if there was a general 
observance of the feast throughout the country, 
its centre was of course tha temple.* 

It was winter (-weather).—As this remark 
is designed as an explanation of what follows, it 
is not to be regarded (with Liicko [Meyer, Al¬ 
ford]) as merely denoting the wintry season, in 
order thus to explain [to Greek readers] why 
Jesus walked in a porch of the temple, particu¬ 
larly as the temple was ordinarily the constant 
resort of Jesus when He was in Jerusalem. The 
raw wintry weather is at the same time indi¬ 
cated (Matt. xvi. 8, Clericus, Lampe), very prob¬ 
ably in explanation of the circumstance that Jesus 
was,for the instant,notenoircled and protected by 
the customary throngs of faithful followers,when 
the Jews suddenly surrounded Him.f 

Ver. 23. In Solomon's poroh [arcade, colon¬ 
nade].—The errod SoAo^wwf (Acts iii. 11) was 
according to tradition incorporated into the new 
temple buildings as a venerable remnant of the 
temple of Solomon (Josephus Antiqu . xx. 9, 7). 
It was situated on the eastern side of the temple- 
porch (orod avaroXudf in Josephus). Exegetes 
direct attention to tho traoe of eye-witness-ship 
in this remark (comp. ch. viii. 20). J 

• [Tho teroplo was soon to bo profaned again and to be de¬ 
stroyed by tho Romans. But Christ raised His own body, 
and with it the indestructible temple of the true worship of 
God. Hooker and Wordsworth infer from the feasts of Dedi¬ 
cation and of Purim the lawfulness of appointing religions 
festivals by human authority.—P. 8.] 

f [Wordsworth has a long note here on the supposed spi¬ 
ritual signification of this remark (yctuwr V) and the inner 
sympathy between the world of nature and the world of 
grace. But it is imposition rather than exposition.—P. S.l 

X [So Meyer: “The indication of this specific locality be¬ 
longs to the traces of eye-witness-ship (Augtnteugtnscho.fi), 


[In the same place the apostles afterwards 
wrought miracles and proclaimed the gospel of 
Christ, Acts iii. 11; v. 12. Large portions of 
massive masonry, evidently belonging to the 
early ages of the temple, are still found on the 
temple area. Dr. Robinson ( Researches , Am. ed. # 
1856, vol. 1. p. 289), after describing these ruins, 
says: “The former temple was destroyed by 
fire, whioh would not affect these foundations; 
nor is it probable that a feeble colony of return¬ 
ing exiles could have accomplished works like 
these. There seems, therefore, little room for 
hesitation in referring them book to the days of 
Solomon, or rather of hisjsuccessors, who, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, built up here immense walls, ‘im¬ 
movable for all time' (atuvfjTovs rip it avrl xp6xy, 
Antiq. xv. 11,8). Ages upon ages have since rolled 
away, yet these foundations still endure, and ara 
immovable as at the beginning. Nor is there 
aught in the present physical condition of these 
remains, to prevent them from continuing so long 
os the world shall last. It was the temple of the 
living God; and, like the everlasting hills on 
which it stood, its foundations were laid for all 
time.”—P. SJ 

Ver. 24. Then came the Jews around 
him [lit. gathered around him in a circle, 
eKbKAuaav abrdv ].—It is manifest that Jesus 
is at this time destitute of adherents,—a situa¬ 
tion of which the hostile Jews promptly take 
advantage.* He finds Himself unawares en¬ 
circled by them. He must, however, have had 
llis reasons for permitting the arrival of this 
moment. Here again are things spoken, by 
^hioh their most secret thoughts are laid bare 
and exposed to the illumination of the word of 
Christ. As a matter of course, these Jews are 
Pharisees; the position assumed by them and 
Jesus’ answer to them, ver. 26, prove that they 
are likewise members of the Sanhedrin. 

How long dost thou agitate oar soul? 
['Ecjf it 6re tt)v ipvx>/v rjpijv aipuq ;]—Not: how 
long dost Thou take possession of our hearts, but, 
how long dost Thou raise us up, excite us, how 
long dost Thou hold our souls in suspense? See 
the illustrations from the Classics and Josephus 
in Meyer. [In Josephus iwxi/v aipetv means to 
uplift the soul, to raise the courage (Antiq. iii. 2, 3; 
iii. 5, 1), but it has also the more general sense 
to excite the soul (=yitrcopi&iv), which in this case 
was done by Messianic expectations.—P. 8.] 

If thou art the Christ.—The usual explana¬ 
tion, that they design from the first hypocriti¬ 
cally to draw from Him some expression where¬ 
upon they may ground His condemnation, leaves 
unnoticed the ardent longing of the Jews for a 
temporal Messiah after their own heart,—a long¬ 
ing which ocoupies a conspicuous place in the 
gospel history. Hypocrisy certainly is at work, 
but only inasmuch as they have a presentiment 
that He will not answer their ohiliastic cravings. 
There is then a visionary longing as well as a 
fanatical irony in their question (comp. chap. 

which improved such event* indelibly upon the memory of 
the author.” Bnt he object* to the far-fetched view of 
Thiersch and Luthardt, that by walking In Solomon’s porch 
Christ intended symbolically to set forth the unity of the 0. 
dnd N. covenant.—P. S.] 

* [“ How grateful,” says Bengal, “would their approach 
have been to the Saviour, had they approached in faith.”— 
P. S.J 
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▼iii.) The feast of the dedication was the festi¬ 
val of Judas M&ccabssus who bad driven the 
heathenish Syrians out of Jerusalem. On that 
day did the Jews wish more ardently than ever that 
a new Maccabee or Hammerer might arise and beat 
down the Romans. 

Yer. 25. I have spoken to yon. —The 
ebrov vpiv must not he translated: I have told 
you so. For that would be an unmistakable 
affirmative, and would at onco present to them 
the alternative either of paying Him homage as 
the Messiah, or of seizing and trying Him as a 
false prophet. The e'ltov might indeed bo con¬ 
sidered to have a positive reference to the fore¬ 
going elite Jjuiv napjijjoip : 41 1 have (plainly) told 
you, but,” etc.* Christ subsequently, however, 
sets forth His desire to be first acknowledged by 
them in the works that He does in the Father’s 
name (not in the official Messianic name). There¬ 
fore we read: 44 1 have spoken to you—and ye 
believe not—: the works,” etc .,— i. e. I hnvo 
given you a token of what I am. This answer is 
not really evasive, for it is Christ’s will to be 
known as the Messiah by what Ho is to them, 
and not by their Messianic idea in what He is. 
According to Meyer Jesus had already told them 
many times that He was tho Messiah, though not 
so directly as He had told the Samaritan woman. 
Bat the tragical part of this history and tho 
proof of how far a would-be orthodox theology 
may depart from the living word of God, is con¬ 
tained in the very fact that it was necessary for 
Him to lock up His Messianic name from them 
in His own heart, until the moment (Matt. xxvi. 
64) when their fanatical Messianic conception 
condemns Him to the cross. 

Yer. 26. Por ye are not of my sheep. —A 
statement of the reason of their unbelief. Ye do 
not recognize Me in My word and work, and, not 
knowing Me, ye do not subordinate yourselves to 
Me and trust in My guidance; on the contrary, 
ye desiro a Messiah, that he may be tho subser¬ 
vient tool of your passions.—Aa I said unto 
yon. —The omission (see the Text. Notes) was 
probably occasioned by the fact that no verbal 
declaration to this effect is to be found. Such a 
declaration is, however, conveyed in intention 
by tho parables of the Good Shepherd, ch. x. 
lienee we must not with Eathymius and others 
refer these words to the subsequent discourse of 
Jesus. And so much the less, since entirely new 
considerations are therein presented to us: 1. 
that the sheep follow the Shepherd, 2. that He 
gives His sheep eternal life, etc. Neither can 
any importance be attached to the doubts of 
8transsand others concerning the probability of 
the assumption that Jesus is reminding His hear¬ 
ers of a parabolical discourse uttered by Him two 
months before; and Meyer justly observes that 
it was not characteristic of Jesus to repeat His 
more lengthy discourses. 

Vers. 27-29. My sheep hear my voice, etc. 
—Bengel: 44 Tria sententiarum paria , quorum 
singula et ovium fidem et pastoris bonitatem expri - 
muntper correlata .” But we apprehend the three 


* [So most commentators, referring to such passages as 
▼. 19: viii. 86 , 56. 68; x. 1. etc. Yet lie did not expressly and 
directly reveal His Measiahsbip to the people, as He did to 
the Samaritan woman and to the blind man; the chief proof 
was His Messianic works , v. 36, and here.—P. 8.] 


correlative members somewhat differently, always 
placing the Shepherd before the sheep. In ad¬ 
vance, however, comes tho saying which em¬ 
braces the whole: the sheep that are Mine , they 
hear My voice [ra irpofiara rd epa Tfjq QwTjq pov 
OKobovotv], The unfolding of this personal con¬ 
nection: n. I know them [Kayo ytvooKo aifT&]: 
and they follow Me [xai hKohov&ovciv pot\; 
b. I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish [xayw 6 id o pi av rot f £ a )rj v 
a 16 inov, nal ov pi) air 6 Xovt at ei f rbv 
at ova ] ; c. none shall tear them out of My hand 
[ovx apirdoei Ttg avrd ek ttjs x ei pd£ 
pov]: the Father gave them to Me , and lie is 
greater than all: none can tear them out of the 
Father's hand. 

In this arrangement of the propositions, Christ 
is the Shepherd, the principle of the relation¬ 
ship; with His personal conduct tho conduct and 
relationship of tho flock correspond. The first 
proposition (a) declares the foundation and con¬ 
dition of salvation; the second proposition (5) 
declares the blessing, internally and externally 
considered: because Christ gives them eternal 
life, they shall never perish in tho terrors of 
eternity, death and judgment. Tho third pro¬ 
position (c) is descriptive of the absolute protec¬ 
tion which they enjoy. It has reference to the 
former word concerning the wolf. Exegesis, 
however, should not overlook the fact that tho 
Jews at that time beheld the wolf in the Roman 
power which threatened destruction to their na¬ 
tion. If, then, Jesus means to say that the spiri¬ 
tual safety of believers, as tho Church of Christ, 
should be secured in His hand, so too He says 
that in the hand of tho Father who is exalted 
above every power of this world, they should at 
the same time be preserved from destructive op¬ 
pression on the part of the Roman temporal 
powor. Therefore, what the Jews incarnal and fa¬ 
natical excitement sought in vain in their Messiah, 
they should really and truly find in Christ. 

According to Augustine and Calvin, Christ’s 
words declare tho doctrine of the grace of final per¬ 
severance; Tholuck agrees, but insists upon the 
condition which Augustinian and Calvinistio di¬ 
vines imply, that the marks of a true sheep must be 
discoverable in them that are kept, and that accord¬ 
ing to 1 John ii. 19, tho apostate is regarded as not 
really belonging to the Church, because of his 
failure to comply with the condition of walking 
in the light. Meyer, on the other hand, remarks 
in accordance with the Lutheran belief, that the 
possibility of falling away is not excluded by the 
words of Christ. What is excluded is, above 
all things, the confounding of different stages: 
ho who is awakened may fall away as an 
awakened man; he who is sealed is seated. A 
dispute upon this subject, without distinction of 
the different stages, is a battle of words.* 

* [Ycre. 27-29 characterize the truo sheep of Christ with a 

S lonous promise as to their future, and draw a clear line of 
emarcation between Ills truo disciplos and the unbelieving 
and persecuting Jows, as well as all that are merely nominal 
Christians. 1. Subjective marks: (a) “ They hear My voice 
the receptive side, faith. ( b) “They follow Me;” the active 
side, love, obedience. 2. Objective marks: (a) “ I know them 
this knowledge implies recognition of the sheep by Christ and 
corresponds to their faith, (b) I giro unto them eternal life 
(Stito/jLi, even now in this world). This life is eternal both 
intensively and extensively, and Implies (aa) “that they 
shall never perishlit. “ they shall not at all,” in no wise 
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Ver. 30. I and the Father are one. —This 
grand saying of Jesus serves primarily as a 
proof of the preceding statement; hence its pri¬ 
mary signification is: I and the Father are one 
in the work of salvation. The heart of the Shep¬ 
herd corresponds with the nature of the sheep, 
which nature the Father created by His gratia 
praveniens, The Shepherd’s call of grace cor¬ 
responds with the divine vocation in them. His 
eternal life that He puts into their hearts, cor¬ 
responds with the destiny prepared for them by 
God,—that they shall never perish. His spiritual 
preservation corresponds with the historical pre¬ 
servation ordained by God: the triumphant 
Church of Christ is the triumphant Kingdom of 
God. But this soteriological oneness of Father 
and Son in work and government is at tho same 


(ov fiij, double negation) “ perish for ever ” (cis rbv aiutua ); 
(66) that “ no one” (no wolf, no robber, no hireling, no ene¬ 
my) “ can tear them out of the hand,” (». e. tho possession and 
protecting power) of Christ; for to tear them out of Ilia hand 
would bo to tear them out of the hand of His Father, who is 
greater (m*«£ov, neuter, something greater, a greater power) 
than all (warnur) the enemies and opposing forces, singly or 
combined; since Christ and the Father aro one in powor be¬ 
cause they uro one in osienco (ver. 00). Reduced to a syllo¬ 
gism tho argument is this: No one can tear My sheep from 
the hand of My Father, God Almighty; 1 and My Father are 
one; consequently no one can tear them out of My hand. This is 
the strongest possible assurance of tho faithfulness of Christ 
to His chosen lollowcrs and a protection on His part that will 
prevail over nil opposition, including the dovil and his host. 
We have no right to weaken tho language by arbitrary in¬ 
sertions and qualifications in tho interest of a particular sys¬ 
tem of theology or sect. It will not do for instance to ex¬ 
empt sin from the opposing forces (vdyrtov), for, as Hongstcn- 
berg in lo:. well remarks, this would deprive Christ's promise 
of its chief weight aud comfort, since wo roquiro first of all a 
guarantee against ourselves; sin being our greatest enemy.— 
There is therefore n kind of election which implies the grace 
of perseverauce to the end and which can in no way be de¬ 
feated. This is taught not only hero, but also in ch. iv. 14; 
▼i. 37, 39, 40, 44, 45; xvii. 2,9 ,10 ; l John ii. 19; iii. 9; v. 18; 
Rom. viii. 28-39; Eph. I. 4 IT. 13, 14; 2 Tim. ii. 13,19; 1 Cor. 
i. 8 , 9, etc. Ou tho other hand tho 8 criptures are full of ex¬ 
hortation and warning addressed to believers against tho 
danger of unfaithfulness and apostasy (Hob. vi. 4fT.; x. 35 ; 
Gal. v. 4, etc.), which aro strengthened by not a few examples 
(Adam and Eve, David, 8 olomon, Peter, etc.) The apparent 
contradiction between those passages involves tho groat pro¬ 
blem of the relation of God’s sovereignty to man's freedom, 
which we are unable fully to solve theoretically in our pre¬ 
sent limited state of knowledge. Practically theru is 90 serious 
difficulty among true Christians, who are all agreed that 
their ultimate salvation depends entirely on the power and 
graco of God, and implies faith fill perseverance on their part. 
Looking to Christ, we are perfectly safe, looking to ourselves, 
we are surrounded by danger. Genuine faith and, trust in 
God always Implies distrust in onrselvcs, but controls and 
overrules it by constant prayer and watchfulness. Paul puts 
both together, Phil, ii, 12. 13: “Work out your own salva¬ 
tion with fear and trembling; for it is God who worketh in 
yon both to will and to work for His good pleasure.” Pious 
Lutherans and Methodists pray like Calvinists, as if all de- 
pended on God, and pious Calvinists work like Arminlans,as 
if all depended on themselves. Theologically at war, they are 
devotionally agreed, and, forgetting the doctrinal antago¬ 
nisms of their great hymnists in the days of their flesh, they 
unite all over the world In singing the hymns of Paul Ger- 
hardt and Tersteegcn, Toplady and Wesley, as if they had 
been of one creed. 1 discussed the question here involved 
more at length in my treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost (Halle, 1841) pp. 103-125. Alford and Wordsworth,per¬ 
haps from aversion to Calvinism, do not enter into an exe¬ 
gesis of this passage. Owen in loc. says: “ The doctrine of 
the saints' perseverance in holiness is here roost expressly 
tanght. If one of the elect should Anally perish, it would not 
only falsify the declaration here made by Christ, but would 
be a violation of the compact between the Father and the Son 
(see vi. 37), and contrary to the expressly declared will of the 
Father (vi. 39, 40). Yet this great truth, which so illustrates 
the sovereign mercy of God through Jesus Christ, and which 
is the only sure foundation upon which the believer rests his 
hope of eternal life, must not be abused to Justify any laxity 
of effort on his port to make his calling and election sure, 
by a life of prayer and holy living, such** bocometh the 
dMdplea of Christ.”—-P. S.j 


time expressive of tlieir ontological oneness in 
power and substance. This saying, therefore, 
has not a mere soteriological reference to the 
oneness of the hand or the oneness in power, as 
set forth in this syllogism: (a) No man can pluck 
them out of My Father’s hand; (6) I and My 
Father are one; (c) consequently no man can 
pluck them out of My hand. (Chrysostom, Calvin, 
and others, Liicke). It is rather the unity of 
the whole parallel, “ the co-operation of Father 
and Son in the whole economy of salvation.’* 
Tholuck after Tertullian and others; comp. 1 
Cor. iii. 8. •• In the Ari&n controversies Alex¬ 

ander, Athanasius and many others mode use of 
this passage against the Arians as a dictum pro¬ 
lans, declaring it to mean the unitas nature of 
the Logos and the Father, while the Arians oa 
the other hand held that it signified the consensus 
voluntatis, Tho interpretation of the Sociniane, 
who regarded it as signifying the unitas volunta¬ 
tis ct potestatis, was not indeed rejected by the 
representatives of the Church, but the latter con¬ 
sidered the unitas nature to be implied by the 
unitas poientie. See Gerhard I. p. 252, Lyser and 
others. Even Calvin—although on this account 
accused by Ilunnius of a scclus —brought forward 
this argument. The point treated of by this saying 
is, in fact, not the Trinitarian relationship, but 
the relation of tho Incarnate One to the Father.” 
Tholuck. Meyer is also of this opinion.* In up¬ 
holding this view, however, they overlook these 
facts: 1. That tho economical Trinity [of reve¬ 
lation] points back to the ontological Trinity 
[of essence]; 2. that the Jews apprehend this 
expression ontologically,and hence accuse Christ 
of blasphemy against God; 3. that Christ does 
not correct their ontological conception of His 
meaning, but favors it, and in conclusion, as they 
fully believe, confirms it, ver. 38. 

[The neuter iv denotes, according to the con¬ 
nection and for the purpose of the argument, 
unity of will and power, which rests on the unity 
of essence or nature; for power is one of the 
divine attributes which are not outside of the 
divine essence, but constitute it. Even if we 
confine iv to dynamic unity, we have here one 
of tho strongest arguments for the strict divinity 
of Christ. It is implied even more in iofiev than 
in iv. No creature could possibly thus associate 
himself in one common plural with God Almighty 
without shocking blasphemy or downright mad¬ 
ness. In this brief sentence we have, as Augus¬ 
tine and Bengel observe, a refutation both of 
Arianism and Sabellianism; iv refutes the former 
by asserting the dynamic (and, by implication, 
the essential) unity of the Father and the Son, 
’Ey6 ual 6 irarqp and iofirv refute the latter by 
asserting the personal distinction. Sabellianism 
would require the masculine elf instead of the 
neuter, and this would be inconsistent with iojuv 
and the self-conscious —P. 8.] 

* [Meyer understands ev «an«v of the dynamic union, or 
union of power , and rejects both the Arlan and flooinisn in¬ 
terpretation of moral union, and the orthodox interpreta¬ 
tion of essential union, but ho admits that, especially in tbs 
theological system of John, the essential union, the homo- 
ousia, though not required here for the argument, is the pre¬ 
supposed basis of the dynamic union. 800 p. 409 f. ( 5 th ed.) 
—F. B.1 # . 

f [The best commentators (with the exception of (wvin 
who understands the passage de consensu cum Futrc), support 
the interpretation given in the text, as the following quo** 
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Ver. 81. Took up stones again.—Again 
as ch. viii. 59 and for a similar cause. The nr* 
rival of the decisive turning-point in their waver¬ 
ing mood is again'induced by Christ’s assevera¬ 
tion concerning His divine nature. They have 
no use for such a Messiah who contradicts their 
consciousness, that has become Unitarian.—They 
have already caught up stones and raised them 
high in air (kfiatrraaav ); nevertheless the word 
of Jesus fetters their arm. It is the counterac¬ 
tion of the might of His Spirit; no doubt assisted, 
however, by the want of a literal formula, upon 
the strength of which they might securely bring 
Him to trial. His words are everywhere pecu¬ 
liar to Himself, the Man of the Spirit, and they 
are forever in doubt as to whether they have 
rightly understood Him. But the matter with 
which they think they can reproach Him, they 
subsequently declare. 

Ver. 32. Many good works have I shewed 
you from my Father. —Jesus answers (hem; 
that is. He replies to their sign-language. He 
has thoroughly understood them in their malice, 
but designates them as incomprehensible, in ac¬ 
cordance with their own consciences to which 
He appeals. Ka Ad ipya f 1. Works of love: 
Banuig.-Crusius; 2. prseclara opera , excellent 
works: Meyer; 8. irreproachable works: Lut- 
hardt. Special importance attaches to tho 
Ipyov itself. The Ipyov ek too Ttarpbq is a miracle. 
Similarly, the idsi^a without doubt contains the 
idea of sign-giving. Kakbv is indicative of mpral 
beauty, beneficence.—For which of these 
works do ye stone me? The ironicalness 
of this expression is unmistakable and invites an 
elucidation of biblical irony in general (*comp. 2 
Cor. xii. 13. A principal passage is Ps. ii.). At 
the foundation, however, of this ironical speech 
lies the deeper meaning that. Ho, in all His words 
and works, is but tho representative of tho Fa¬ 
ther; so that their every assault upon Him is a 
declaration of war against God Himself. Further¬ 
more these words seem to assume 1. that capital 
punishment should not be inflicted on account 
of a word ; 2. that it should be inflicted on ac¬ 
count of a work, only inasmuch as that work is 


tion* from different ages and churches will show. Euthymius 
Ugabenus : Sr Kara dvrafuv, riyovr ravroivvapox ; ei bi Sr 
mt4 6vrafjur y Sr apa rax Karl t^v $t6njra tea i o vaiar 
*«i 4>v<tiv. Bengal: “ Unum gamut non solum voluntatis con- 
taitu, s*d vni'ate potentise, adeoque nalursr. Ham omnipo- 
taUiaest attributum natural Godet (II. 307): “Cfe pluriel 
* woes •ommes,’ m serait-il pat vn blaspheme dans la bouche 
d'wu criaturet Le mimstre «f Hat qui se permit un jour de 
dirt: Le roi tt wot, nous . . . . provoqua le rire de tout le Par- 
Immt; que mirilerait la creature qui oserait dire: * Max et 
Aim, tmu.' ...” Alford: “One In essence primarily, but 
therefore also one In working , and power and in will. This 
certainly le implied In the words, and bo the Jews understood 
them, ver. 33.” Comp, also tho long notos of Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson, and Wordsworth in loe. —Two objections are raisod 
•gainst the orthodox interpretation: (1) The reply of Jesus, 
▼era 34-30; but this la evidently an argumentum a fortiori . 
Bee below. (2) The passages, John xriiT. 11,21, where Christ 
applies the same language to tho unity of believers among 
themselves and with Him: M that they may bo one os we,” 
•nd u tliat they also in us may be one.” But the imperfec¬ 
tion of the copy does not prove tho Imperfection of the origi¬ 
nal; and then the union of believers with Christ is really 
■ore than a moral union, It is a vital union, a community of 
Ufa. Godet (II. p. 807): U L* union de J<sus et des fidties 
***** point un simple accord de vohnU, c 1 est un* action con- 
snbsta ntielle. L ’ incarnation a fondi entre Jcsut et nousun 
rapport de nature telUment complete qu 'it embrasse noire par- 
et morale," Compare also 


proved to bo deserving of death. Execution 
should bo preceded by a regular trial. Above 
all things we should fix our eyes upon the sub¬ 
lime composure of Jesus as manifested by His 
ironical speech in this condition of affairs.. 

Ver. 33. For blasphemy, and because 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God.— 
It is questioned whether tho following koI bn <yfr, 
elc. t is simply an explanation; according to 
Meyer: “ For blasphemy and that because.*' 
The koI would then be superfluous. They ro- 
proaoh Him with two things: first, that He places 
God on a par with Himself—and this they call 
blasphemy; secondly, that He makes Himself 
God—and in this they think they recognize the 
false prophet; although both ideas undoubtedly 
play into each other. 

Ver. 84. Is it not written in your law, I 
said ye are gods? —In your law (seech, viii. 
17), a reference to Ps. lxxxii. 6. According to 
Tholuck and Ewald tho ps&lm does not refer to 
angels or foreign princes but to unjust theo¬ 
cratic judges. Ex. xxi. G; xxii. 28 

(comp. 2 Chron. xix. 5-7). “ Moses uses it in a 

collective sense—Sept, rd Kpiri/ptov too dcov; 
here in the Psalm it is a personal appellation of 
individuals; in parallel with deoi is viol vrf/ia- 
tov .** Tholuck.— J said, ehra. Ewald explains 
this: I thought yo were. Tholuck thinks it lio 9 
reference to the institution of Moses; according 
to the subsequent explanation of tbo Lord, the 
expression refers to tho fact that tho ?.6yoq tov 
tieov came to them, — that they wero called to 
their offico by tho word of God. Full of mean¬ 
ing, then, is the idea of Cyril who considers tho 
passage ns significant of tho Myoc boapKoc; and 
that of Theodor-Mopsuest. (and Olshausen) who 
take it to moan the word of God’s revelations to 
the judges. In opposition to this Tholuck re¬ 
marks that revelations were attributed only to 
tho Law-giver as judge. This latter viow is, 
however, contrary to tho Old Testament: every 
judgo in the time of the judges was called by a 
Xbyog &eov\ David and Solomon were so called 
and every royal or priestly hlashiach was as¬ 
sumed to have received such a call, inasmuch os 
he did at least receive it through tho typical 
anointing. A principal consideration is this: the 
theocratical callings came by the Angel of tho 
Lord, ». e. t by*Christ in the Old Testament, the 
?,6yoc baapKoc, and hence those who were c&llod 
received the name of Elohim. 

Ver. 35. If he called them gods.—Con¬ 
clusion: a minori ad majus. In what respect: 1. 
from those blameworthy judges and their lofty 
title—to Christ (Bengel, Liicke); 2. from those 
who derived their dignity from the Mosaio insti¬ 
tution, to Him whom God hath sanctified (Ger¬ 
hard, Tholuck); 3. from those to whom tho Myoq 
tov &eoi> did but come, to Him whom God sancti¬ 
fied and sent into the world, t. e., whom Ho has 
actually made His 7J>yo$ to the world; the Logos- 
nature of Christ is here implied though not ex¬ 
pressed (Cyril, etc.). This lost we hold to bo 
the only correct conception, the only one satis¬ 
factory to the Old Testament Christology. 

[Alford: “ The argument is a minori ad majus. 
If in any sense they could be called gods t —how 
much more properly He, whom, etc. They wore 
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only officially*© called\ only Xeybpevoe &eol 
—but He, tho only One, sealed and hallowed by 
the Father, and sent into the world (the aorists 
refer to the time of tho Incarnation), is essentially 
inasmuch os He is vide rov &cov. The 
deeper aim of this argument is, to show them that 
the idea of man and God being one t was not alien 
from their Old Testament spirit, but set forth 
there in types and shadows of Him, the real 
God-Man.”—P. S.] 

And the Scripture cannot be broken; 

Xv&i/vai, Matt. v. 19; John v. 18; vii. 28. 
Be made invalid, subverted. Meyer: “ The 
auetoritas normativa et judiciali* of the Scripture 
cannot be done away with. Note here the idea 
of the unity of the Scriptures.” This practical 
sense of the Scripture certainly provails hero, 
although it is founded upon the inspiration of 
the sacred writings. (Gaussen, Stier). Inspira¬ 
tion is undoubtedly modifiable, though not by 
tho distinction of important and 44 unimportant” 
words. 

[Webster and Wilkinson: 44 This remark proves 
that the term* in which God made His revelation 
to man were regarded by our Lord as Divinely 
inspired; that the form as well as the substanco 
of Scripture is given by inspiration of God, for 
His argument here is founded upon the mode of 
expression adopted by the sacred writers.” 
Godet: 44 The expression shows the boundless 
confidence with which the Scripture word in¬ 
spired Jesus.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 80. Whom tho Father hath sancti¬ 
fied, etc .—Interpretations: 1. Melanchthon and 
others: tho ttnclio with divine gifts and attri¬ 
butes; 2. Tholuck: consecration to the Messianic 
office, one with tho oQpayifrtv, ch. vi. 27, etc. (?). 
Tho mennipg, in accordance with the idea of 
sanctification, is as follows: He has taken Him 
out from tho world in order to appropriate Him 
to tho world; u Ho has made Him the God- 
Man, tho now Man, tho wonder of the new life, 
and has also accredited Him to you by His sin- 
lcssncss and miraculous works. This is Bpoken 
in antithesis to tho typical sanctification, or con¬ 
secration to office, enjoyed by the Old Testament 
judges or messiabs. They wore consecrated by 
men, by means of outward anointing or calling; 
no is consecrated by tlio Father, by the anointing 
of the Spirit and the attestation of works. This 
circumstance, then, contains the strongest in¬ 
timation that Ho is in truth the Messiah, and at 
tho same timo furnishes the most conclusive evi¬ 
dence that Ho is no typical Messiah, but the real 
Messiah. 

J am the Bon of God. —Christ's reasoning 
receives additional force from tho antithesis be¬ 
tween tho real dignities and tho titles. In re¬ 
spect of tho dignities Ho .proceeds a minori ad 
majus; in respect of the title a majors ad minus 
(gods, Son of God), — t. *., at least according to 
the literal expression as apprehended by them. 
This expression is also an explanation of the 
words: I and My Father are one. The conclu¬ 
sion, ver. 88, proves that the vide might, in 
accordance with rationalistic interpretation, be 
primarily understood as a mero official name. 

Ver. 87. If I do not the works.—The 
works of Christ are the Father's works as new 
works, creative works, such as He can do only 


in oneness with the Father, ch. ix. E.— Believe 
me not.—A conditional absolution from belief; 
at once real and ironical. 

Ver. 88. And ye believe. not me (might 
not—are not able to believe).—Distinction of e 
gradation in faith. They cannot, perchance, 
soar up to the direct view of His personality. 
This flight of faith is not allotted to every one. 
But they art able and arc morally bound to set 
foot upon the first step of faith: to recognize the 
divinity of His mission by His works. Hence 
they will derive the knowledge that Christ stands 
in the closest communion with God, and thus 
a higher belief in His personality will be pro¬ 
duced in them. There would hardly be an im¬ 
mediate knowledge on their part of His divine 
personality; and this also is unfavorable to 
the reading quoted above and recommended by 
Meyer [see Text. Notes]. 

That the Father is in me. —This is not 
the full import of that oneness with the Father, 
declared by Christ, ver. 80, but the living mani¬ 
festation of it in His works; if they would not 
harden themselves, they would be in a condition 
believingly to take knowledge of that revelation, 
and their further progress in faith would be as¬ 
sured. In a sense, then, the irepixupifote essenti¬ 
al** is but intimated here.* Christ in His cha¬ 
racter as the Redeemer is in the Father by sub¬ 
mersion, contemplation, by the seeing of His 
works; the Father is in Christ by revelation, ap¬ 
pearance, co-operation in the works of Christ. 

Ver. 89. Again to take him. —(See ch. viii. 
80, 82). This denotes a milder ebullition of their 
rage in comparison with their previous attempt 
to stone Him. The apparently obscurer and 
more indefinite saying of Christ seemed to de¬ 
mand a preliminary trial. 

And he escaped oat of their bands.— 
44 Something in this of a miraculous nature (a 
rendering of Himself invisible), although as¬ 
sumed by many ancient exegetes and still by 
Baumg.-Crusius and Luthardt, is not intimated 
by John.” Meyer. But John has just shown 
that Christ was able so to impress His enemies 
as to render them powerless. 

Ver. 40. Again beyond the Jordan.—Pe- 
rseo. Seo Note on ver. 22. In thus doing He 
has not given up tho people, but He withdraws 
into a region of greater susceptibility. He was 
still bound to the last trial, as to whether the 
dynamical power of His friends would overcome 
that of His enemies or succumb to it, when the 
whole nation should be assembled at the Paschal 
Feast. He remained in that place from the time 
of the feast of the dedication until His journey 
to Bethany. 

Ver. 41. And many resorted unto him.— 

Bengel: Fructus posthumus officii Joharmis. But 
wo must not overlook the fact that Christ had 
before sojourned in Perma and worked there.— 
John did no miracle. —Nevertheless he is at¬ 
tested by Christ Himself in what he said of Him. 


* [The patristic and scholastic terns weptx«Spf<m (from 
ir<ptx«pA», to circulate, to go abrmty, crwrapfi*, inexistentU, 
inhauitatio, xnlercommvnio , circumincesno (also ctrr-itsuaro- 
sio), are intended to express the reciprocal indwelling sad 
vital communion of the Persons of tho Trinity. The doctrine 
is based upou such passages as: u I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me ; ” 44 The Father that dwelleth in Mo," John 
xiv. io, ii.—p. s.] 
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And thus his testimony to Christ lives again and 
continues working to the furtherance of faith. 

Starke: The different dedications of the Jew¬ 
ish temple: 1. Under Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 2; 
2. under Hezekiah, 2 Cbron. xxix. 17, 19; 8. by 
Zerubbabel, Ezra vi. 16; 4. by Judas Macca- 
bseus, 1 Macc. iv. 41; 2 Maco. x. 1; 6. in the 
time of Herod. Joseph. Antiqu . xr. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the Exso. Notes vers. 24-80 and ver. 84. 

2. The longing of the Jews for a Messiah in 
its relation to the temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness, to ch. vi. 15, and to similar moments 
in the evangelical history. 

8. The temptation of Christ by the Jews, in 
connection with the temptation, ch. yiii. 1-11, 
and the temptation in the history of the Passion. 

4. Christ here also evades their Messianio 
idea in order, on the other hand, to establish 
His own.— The life of Christ the ideal realization 
of Maceabsean heroism and of the new Dedication of 
the Temple. 

6. The sheep of Christ, or the germs of the 
New Testament biblical doctrine of election, pre¬ 
destination and vocation, Rom. viii. 29. 

6. 44 I and the Father are one.” (Ver. 30V The 
eoteriological foreground, the ontological back¬ 
ground of this word. The distinction of Per¬ 
son: We; the oneness of substance: One. 

[Comp, the Exkg. Notes. —Wordsworth m loc.: 
** We are one. Listen to both words * are 1 and 4 one. 1 
the word * are 1 delivers you from the heresy of 
Sabellius; the word 4 one 1 (‘unur»’) delivers 
you from that of Arius. (Aug.). Sail thou in 
the midst, between the Soylla of the one and the 
Charybdis of the other. Christians framed a 
new word, 4 Ilomoousion Patris (consubstantial with 
the Father ), ag&inst the impiety of Arianism; but 
they did not coin a new thing by a new word. 
For the doctrine of the Homoousion is contained in 
our Lord’s own words,— 4 1 and My Father are 
one *— 4 swum,* one substance (Aug. Tract, xovii. 
See also Aug. Serm. 139). And there were 
Christians in fact , before the name 4 Christians/ 
was given to believers at Antiooh. (Acts xi. 26). 
The same remark applies to the words 4 Trinity ,* 
Qeordxo?, and some others; against which excep¬ 
tions have been made by some in modern times. 
It has been objected by Socinians and others, 
that these words of Christ do not signify ono- 
uess of substance , because our Lord used a simi¬ 
lar expression when speaking of His disciples, 
in His prayer ,—iva irdvrec iv uhjiv, k adhs oi>, 
rdrrp, iv ipoi, Kayo iv ool, Iva koX airrol iv $[ 2 iv 
iv uacv 9 xvii. 21; comp. vers. 22, 23. That lan¬ 
guage of Christ does indeed prove that the 
Father and the Son are not the same person; and 
so it is valid against the Sabellian heresy. But 
It does not show that they are not consubstantial. 
It is a comparison; and things compared are not 
identieaL It contains a prayer, that all be¬ 
lievers may be one in heart and will, as the Per¬ 
sons of the Trinity are; that by virtue of Christ's 
Incarnation, by which He became Emmanuel,— 
God with us, God manifest in the flesh, or, as He 
there expresses it, iyo iv avrolc (xvii. 23, 26)— 
they may be united in the One Godhead. Indeed 
that language proves the oonsubstantiality of the 


Three Persons. Men are not different natures 
from each other; they are all of one blood (Acts 
xvii. 26), of oue substance,—being all from Adam 
and Eve. If the Son is inferior in nature to the 
Father, and different in substance from Him, the 
comparison could not have boen made. The con- 
substantiality of all men, with a diversity of per¬ 
sons in each individual, and their union in God, 
is an apt illustration, as far as human things can 
be, of the true doctrine of the One Nature and 
Plurality of Persons in the Godhead.”— Owen : 
44 Some refer this unity to one of purpose merely. 
But the context refers to power , as the attribute 
of the Father specially referred to. This shows 
that unity of power, rather than unity of pur¬ 
pose, is here predicated of the Father and Son. 
But a oneness of power—which with God is om¬ 
nipotent power—involves the idea of a unity of 
being or essence, and shows that the Father and 
Son are essentially one. But even if a unity of 
will and purpose only is meant in the unity hero 
spoken of, does not an absolute oneness in this 
respect presuppose essential unity ? In either 
case, whether unity of power or purpose bo in¬ 
tended, the passage teaches most clearly an es¬ 
sential unity of the Father and Son. The mani¬ 
fest design of the declaration is to prevent any 
misconception which arises from the fact, that the 
sheep are spoken of as being in the hand of both 
the Father 'and the Son. The question might 
arise, how, at one and the same time, they could 
be in the hand of two distinct beings, each so 
powerful that none could pluck them from their 
hand. The answer, simple, concise, And unmis¬ 
takable, is that these Persons are one and the 
same in essence; and that so united are they in 
their essential being, that whoever claims the 
protection and care of one, has an equal demand 
upon that of the other. Hence there was nothing 
strange in the assertion, that the sheep were in 
His hand, and also in that of His Father. That 
this is the great argument of the passage, seems 
too plain to be for a moment’ questioned. To 
claim that a mere unity of will and purposo, 
aside from an essential unity of being, meets the 
requisitions of this declaration, when considered 
in relation to the oontext so clear and well do- 
fined, is as absurd as to say that two persons may 
have distinct and personal possession of a thing 
at one and the same time, merely beoause there 
exists between them a unity of will and purpose. 
That essential unity is hero intended is clear, 
not only, as we have shown, from the scope of 
the passage, which requires something more than 
oneness of purpose, but also from the following 
context, and especially ver. 88, where the mutuiu 
indwelling of the Father and Son is expressly 
declared, in terms which admit of no other inter¬ 
pretation, than as referring to the mysterious and 
ineffable union taught so clearly in the passags 
before us. The numeral one is the Greek neuter, 
the idea of essence and not of personality being 
predominant. Had the masculine form been 
employed, it would have been I and My Father 
are one person, which would involve an untruth 
and an absurdity.”—P. S.] 

7. The authority of Holy Scripture . *Be it ob¬ 
served that Christ by His quotation also reminded 
the unjust judged who stood opposed to Him of 
the threat in the Psalm cited: ye shall die. 
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8. Foretokens of the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ in the Old Testament. Whom the 
Father hath sanctified, t. e., really consecrated 
by the anointing of the Spirit (after Ps. ii.) f in 
antithesis to the typical consecrations under the 
Old Covenant. 

9. The majestic escapee and flights of Christ. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Jewish dedication of the temple: 1. In 
respect of its noble destination, 2. in respect of 
its degeneracy, 8. in respect of its terrible end 
in our text.—The degeneration of Christian 
chnrch dedications. Its gradation: 1. The 
church is glorified more than Christ its Lord; 
2. the festival is more a cause of rejoicing than 
the church; 8. attempts are finally made to cast 
out the Lord as the disturber of this joy.—Never¬ 
theless, church dedication, as the birth-day feast 
of individual congregations of the Reformation, 
has the qualities of a delightful festival.—Christ 
suddenly surrounded by enemies in Solomon’s 
porch: provocative of a query as to the where¬ 
abouts of Ilis friends.—Hindrances Of Christians 
from the public assembling around the Lord, a 
measure of thoir fervor and faithfulness: 1. Wind 
and weather; :1. amusements; 8. contagious ex¬ 
ample.—Enemies around! The ever fresh ex¬ 
perience of the always victorious Christ.—How 
long dost thou make us to doubt? or the wicked, 
temptations ambiguity of the Jews’ question: 1. 
Tho old and fading desire that He might become 
a Christ in their sense; 2. the over now and ever 
higher blazing enmity unto death.—Christ’s pre¬ 
sence of mind at. the moment when He sees Him¬ 
self surrounded by enemies: 1. In His cautious 
and yet deoided reply to their question, vers. 25- 
28; 2. in the calm and triumphant answer and 
threat, vers. 31, 82; 3. in the profound and yet 
clear response to their charge of heresy, vers. 
84-88; 4. in tho majestic answer in deed to their 
attempt, vers. 8*9, 40.—The import of Christ’s 
answer, ver. 25 ff.: I am not a Christ in your 
sense, but the Christ in the^iame of the Father. 
—They do not know the Shepherd because they 
are not His sheep.—The word of Christ concern¬ 
ing His sheep a presentation of their cordial re¬ 
ciprocal conduct: 1. He is their Shepherd; they 
hear His voice; 2. He knows them; they follow 
Him; 8. He gives them eternal life; they do not 
perish; 4. Ho keeps them securely in His hand ; 
they rest safely through Him in the Father’s 
band.—The great word of Christ: I and the Fa¬ 
ther are one—how it holds good: 1. Of His 
work of redemption in the life of His people and 
in the world ; 2. of His redemptive impulse and 
His consciousness; 3. of His divine essence in 
tho eternity of God.—Ye are gods,” or the pre¬ 
sages in the Old Testament of tho doctrino of 
the divinity of Christ.—“ The Scripture cannot 
bo broken.” In particular not in its testimony 
to Christ, Christ sanctified by the Father; 
this, to a comprehender of the Old Testament, 
presented the following meaning: consecrated 
and anointed by the Holy Ghost as the real Mes¬ 
siah, in accordance with Ps. ii.; Is. lxi. 1. 

The fearful contradictions in tho conduct of 
fanatical passion: l. First flaftering, hypocriti- 
oal questions, then murderous threats and as¬ 


saults ; 2. first the stoning, then the accusation; 
3. first the charge of blasphemy, then the pro¬ 
posal of investigation (wished to take Him).— 
The charge of blasphemy brought against the 
Lord by the Jews, on account of the holy revela¬ 
tion of His divine consciousness of being oae 
with the Father. 

The three great vouchers for the divinity of 
Christ: 1. The Scriptures; 2. His works; 8. the 
direct impression of HiB personality.—The sepa¬ 
ration between the friends and enemies of Christ. 

The retreat of Christ into Persea a prelude to 
the flight of the Christians into Peroa before the 
destruction of Jerusalem.—Peroeo, or the moun¬ 
tain sanctuaries of the Church of Christ (in the 
Piedmontese mountains, the mountains of Bo¬ 
hemia, the Cevennes, the Scottish hills, the 
mountains of Switzerland.—But principally in 
spiritual hill-countries, or in a popular life in 
which the heights of spirituality and the depths 
of simplicity and humility are united).—The be¬ 
lievers of Percoa, or how John’s work revives, 
glorified, in the work of Christ—Tho flights of 
Christ lay the foundation for the refuge of sin¬ 
ners. 

Starke : Nova. Bibl. Tub.: Church dedication 
an old but abused custom.— Zeisius : A Chris¬ 
tian can, in pursuance of his Saviour’s example, 
with a good conscience observe those festivals 
which, though instituted by men, have a single 
aim to the glory of God and the edification of 
the Church.— Quesnel: The walks of our Sa¬ 
viour are not idle ones, etc. —The concourse of 
many men even to a holy place is not invariably 
an indication of zeal for learning.—As Christ 
proved by nis works that He is the Messiah and 
Son of God, so ehouldcst thou prove by thy works 
that thou art a Christian and a child of God.— 
Zeisius : Believers may be entirely certain of the 
divine favor and of their salvation in this world 
and the next, Rom. viii. 31-89 .—Cramkr: Stead¬ 
fastness in the faith does not rest in human 
strength, but wo are by the grace of God pre¬ 
served unto salvation.—Tho hand of the Father 
is God’s omnipotence.— Ibid.: Tho Father is one 
Person, the Son is another, and yet Father and 
Son are not divided but are one in substance. 
See the mystery of the Holy Trinity.—Holy 
Scripture is the sword wherewith we may strike 
our adversaries.—On ver. 85. Magistrates arc 
indued by God Himself with a lofty title; hence 
they must not be despised, but honored.—M ajss: 
Christ goes from one place to another with His 
Gospel.— Ibid.: Yet truth triumphs finally.— 
Zeisius: Godly meditation upon the strange and 
wonderful things that formerly came to pass in 
this or that place, may bo a powerful incentivo 
to repentance and faith. 

Gerlach: He and the Father ore not eif, one 
Person, jDut one divine Being.—Lisco: Since 
He (the Father) is greater, mightier than all, 
than all hostile powers, Christ’s friends are *s/$ 
under the protection and guidance of the Al¬ 
mighty, nay, safe under tho protection of both. 
(Father and Son).—It is only malefactors that 
arc usually persecuted; why then do ye perse¬ 
cute Me, who have conferred only benefits upon 
you?— Beaune: He believes the works, wlto 
through them experiences suggestions and pre¬ 
sentiments of the divine in Jesus; he believa 
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Jin**, who knows that God is truly in Him.— 
Gossner: If Thou be Christ , till us plainly.—Ye 
art not of My sheep: ye are in the Church, but 
not of the Chnreh.— I know My sheep . The whole 
world may judge them as it will; He knows what 
to think of them.— My sheep follow Me. It is the 
magnet of love, that draws and drives, volunta¬ 
rily on both sides.— Eternal Lin.—Who can 
resist the hand of the Almighty or despoil it of 
anything? How sweetly and seonrely, then, may 
we repose in His hand!—The salvation of the 
chosen sheep of Christ stands firm, for 1. they 
belong to Christ, from whom no violence can 
ravish anything; 2. they are the gift of the Fa¬ 
ther, a gift of infinite love, presented by Him to 
His Son; 3. they are an irrevocable gift that oan 
never be taken back; 4. they are the gift of a 
Father who is mightier and greater than all 
creatures.—To their stony reply He makes a 
right loving rejoinder.—As they caught up stones, 
He once more laid hold of their hearts.—Can it 
be wondered at, that the holiest truths we preach 
are railed at as errors and fanaticism, when Josus 
Christ Himself was treated as a blasphemer be¬ 
cause He spake the truth?—On ver. 87. A 
ghostly-man must be ghostly-minded, a Christian 
most have the mind of Christ, a child of God 
must be godly-minded; they must lead lives spi¬ 
ritual, Christian, and worthy of God, or make no 
professions so to live. —He escaped out of their 
hands, but they shall not escape Him.—He stays 
as long as He can,—until they begin stoning Him, 
until He finds everything walled up and petrified. 

Hxubnbr: The Church is permitted [within 
proper limits] to institute festivals in commemo¬ 
ration of great benefits from the Lord (Festival 
of the Reformation; Days of Prayer and Humili¬ 
ation, of Thanksgiving).—Ver. 28. He who here 
walked in a porch was more than all the Peripa¬ 
tetics and Stoics.—Jesus reveals Himself only to 
still and deep souls.—Many scoff at the figure: 
“Sheep, Flock of Jesus.” 0 were they but sen¬ 
sible of the warmth and tenderness of that love 
which chose the figure!—A believer must lose his 
faith in Jesus before he can be torn away from 
Him.—The enemy oan disperse and scatter out¬ 
ward societies bat not the confederation of 
hearts. — Ver. 83. They themselves were the 
blasphemers.—Ver. 41. John did no miracles. 
In this very thing Jesus was to have the pre¬ 
eminence over John. — Ver. 42. Thus John’s 
preaching is working even to this day. 

8chlrirriiaohrr: Art thou the Christ? No 
doubt they said as did others: Never man did 
suoh miracles before, etc.; but because they 
found in Him no food for their carnal natures, 
no encouragement for their lust of outward dis¬ 
tinctions among men, their souls were kept in 
sunense: they wavered and fluctuated between 
fhilh and unbelief,—nothing firm took form in 
them. Hence they demanded only the letter and 
hoped for good from it. ( All their fanatical claims, 
however, were attached to the letter; they held 
that if Jesus were the Messiah, He must be a 
Messiah in their sense of the term, opposed as 
that sense was to the divine Word ).—But why did 
the Redeemer keep from them this trifling gift 
of the letter? In the first place, He would per¬ 
mit nothing to turn Him from the path on which 
He had once entered; secondly, the time was 


approaching when (at a formal trial) the Lord 
should hear this same question from those who, 
as the spiritual superiors of the people, deriving 
their superiority from the gradual conformation 
of time, had a right to demand of Him the de¬ 
cisive letter. Bo for that occasion He reserved 
it. Then that letter, being in the right place, 
also possessed the highest fulness of spirit and 
life. 

[Craven: From Chrysostom: Ver. 80. land 
My Father are one; this is added that we may not 
suppose that the Father protects while He is too 
weak to do so.—Vers. 84, 86. Our Lord did not 
correct the Jews as if they misunderstood His 
speech, but confirmed and defended it in the 
very sense in which they had taken it.—Vers. 39, 

40. Christ after discoursing on some high truth 
commonly retired immediately, to give time to the 
fury of the people to abate.—From Auoustine: 
Vers. 27-29. Of these sheep, 1. the wolf robbeth 
none, 2. the thief taketh none, 8. the robber killeth 
none.—Ver. 80. We are one; what He is, that am 
/, in respect of essence , not of relation. —Vers. 84, 
85. If men by partaking of the word of God are 
made gods, much moro is the Word, of which 
they partake, God.—From Theophylact: Ver. 

41. Our Lord often brings His people into soli¬ 
tary plaoes, thus ridding them of the society of 
the unbelieving, for their furtherance in the 
faith.—Christ departs from Jerusalem, t. e., the 
Jewish people , and goes to a place where are 
springs of water, i. e., the Gentile church [.?].— 
From Alcuin: They follow Me —1. here, by walk¬ 
ing in gentleness and innocence, 2, hereafter , by 
entering into the joys of eternal life.—From 
Zeller: Ver. 27. Hear My voice; one may hear 
the words of the Lord without submitting to His 
voice; the voice of the Lord is the spiritually 
quickening influence of His words upon the 
heart.—From Burkitt: Ver. 24. The subtlety 
of Christ’s enemies, expressing earnest desire 
for information that they might entrap.—Ver. 
25. The wisdom and caution of Jesus: He, 1. 
(refuses a direct answer, E. R. C.), 2. refers to 
His miracles.—Ver. 26. The true cause of infi¬ 
delity, 1. not obscurity of doctrine, but 2. not 
having the properties of Christ’s sheep.—Ver. 
27. All Christ’s sheep follow Him in His, 1. 
doctrine, 2. example.—Ver. 28. Eternal life is, 
1. the portion of Christ’s sheep, 2. the gift of 
Christ, 8. now given to the sheep, in (1) pur¬ 
chase, (2) promise, (3) first fruits.—Ver. 82. 
Such was the perfect innocence of Christ that He 
dared appeal to the consciences of His most in¬ 
veterate adversaries.—From Henry : If Wisdom’s 
sayings appear doubtful, the fault is not in the 
object, but in the eye. —Vers. 24, 25. The Jews 
pretended that they only doubted, Christ declared 
that they did not believe; skepticism in religion is 
no better than infidelity.— Ver. 26. Ye are not of 
My sheep, i. e., ye are not 1. disposed to be My 
followers, 2. designed to be My followers.—Vers. 
27-29. Jesus described concerning His sheep, 
their—1. gracious disposition, they (1) hear His 
voioe, (2) follow Him; 2. happy state. He (1) takes 
cognizance of them, (2) has provided happiness 
for them (a) eternal life, (b) freely bestowed, (8) 
has undertaken for their security and preservation. 
—Ver. 87. Christ dees not require a blind and im¬ 
plicit faith, nor an assent to His divine mission 
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farther than He gave proof of it.—Ver. 89. The 
flight of Jesus, 1. notan inglorious retreat, but 
2. a glorious retirement. He escaped, 1. mot be¬ 
cause He was afraid to suffer, but 2. because His 
hour was not come, ch. Tiii. 30.—Ver. 40. Though 
persecutors may drive Christ and His gospel out 
of their city, they oannot drive Him or it out 
of the world. —Ver. 41. The result of John’s 
ministry after his death; the suooess of the word 
preached not confined to the life of the preacher. 
—Ver. 42. Where the preaching of repentance has 
had success, there the preaching of gospel-grace 
is most likely to be prosperous.—From Barkis: 
Ver. 29. It is implied that God will so control 
dU other beings and things as that they shall be 
safe.—Vers. 28, 29. We are taught concerning 
Christians that—1. they are given by the Father 
to Christ, 2. Christ gives to them sternal life, t. e. f 
(1) procures by His death and intercession , and (2) 
imparts by His Spirit, that religion which results 


in eternal life, 3. both the Father and the Son 
are pledged to keep them, 4, there is no power 
in man or devil to defeat Christ’s purpose.—Vera 
89-42. The opposition of the wicked resulted ia 
the increased success of the cause they perse¬ 
cuted.—From Rtli: Ver. 26. “My sheep” ia- 
dicates the close connection between Christ and 
believers; they are His, 1. by gift from the Fa¬ 
ther, 2. by purchase, 8. by choice and calling,. 
4. by their own consent.—Believers are called 
sheep, because they are, 1. helpless and depen¬ 
dent on their Shepherd, 2. harmless, 3. foolish 
and liable to go astray [?].—Ver. 27. Christ 
knows His people with, 1. approbation, 2. in¬ 
terest, 8. affection.—Ver. 28. Christ, 1. often 
withholds worldly prosperity, 2. never fails to 
give eternal life, t. e., (1) grace, (2) peace, (8) 
glory.—Ver. 85. The high honor Christ pats on 
the Scriptures.—Vers. 87, 88. The importance 
Christ attached to His miracles.] 


n. 

ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE BELIEVING AND THE UNBELIEVING JEW8 OF JUDEA AND JERUSALEM AT THE 
GRAVE OF LAEARU8. CHRIST, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HIS RAISING OF LASARUS FROM THE DEAD, 
HIMSELF DEVOTED TO DEATH. BYMBOLI8M OF DAY’8 WORK AND OF SLEEP. THE RESURRECTIOE 
FROM THE DEAD. 

Chap. XI. 1—57. 

A. Christ 1 $ death-bringing journey to Bethany to raise His friend from the dead. Symbolism of day-lift 

and night-life. Symbolism of sleep . 

(Vers. 1—16.) 

1 Now [Bat] a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of [from] Bethany, the town 

2 of Mary ana her sister Martha. (It was that [the] Mary which [who afterwards] 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 

3 Lazarus was sick.) Therefore his sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold he 

4 whom thou lowest is sick. When Jesus heard that, he said [And Jesus hearing it, 
said]. This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might [may] be glorified thereby. 

5, 6 Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. When he had beard 
therefore [When therefore he .heard] that he was sick, he abode two dayB still in 
the same place where he was [he then remained in the place where he was, two 

7 days]. Then after that saith he [Then after this he saith] to his [the] disciples, Let 

5 us go into Judea again. His [The] disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late 
sought [just now were seeking, vuv Itfrovv] to stone thee; and goest thou thither 

9 againf Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man 

10 walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. But 

11 if a man walk m the night, he stumbleth, because there is no light in him. These 
things said he: and after that [this] he saith unto them, our friend Lazarus sleep- 

12 eth [hath fallen asleep]; but I go that I may awake him out of sleep. Then said 
his disciples [The disciples therefore said to him] 1 , Lord, if he sleep [hath fallen 

13 asleep] he shall do well [become whole, recover]*. Howbeit Jesus spake [But 

Jesus had spoken] of his death: but they thought that he had spoken of taking 
of rest in sleep [he was speaking of the rest of sleep, x*p\ xotftrjena * rob uwoof- 

14 Then [Then therefore, t 6 ts o5v] said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 

15 And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe; 

16 nevertheless let ns go unto him. Then said Thomas, which [who] is called Didy 
mus [i. e. twin child], onto his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we may cu@ 
with him. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


» Ver. 12.—Lachmaxm avr$ oi j^afrrrai In accordance with Codd. D. K.; Tischondorf simply abnZ in i 
Cod. A. dfo;ac_cordingto Mayor, the latter might bo tho original reading. [In ed. rili. Tiachend/roada, 
tilvov ovv a.vr v oi fioAfiut. (Cod. Sin. ilvav). 8 o also Weotcott and Hort. Alford brackets oi uatn 

dVTy.—1. 8. J r • 

I « cr ‘ Inserts the gloss: without our making a porllous Joumoy thither.—P. S1 

* Ver. 13.—[Or u of the taking of rest in sleep,” or “ of taking rest in sleep.”_P. sj J 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

In tlie raising of Lazarus from tho dead, the 
most stupendous of the revivifying (quickening) 
miracles of Jesus, we see at once tho ultimate 
occasion of ITis death, and the first foreshadow¬ 
ing of His resurrection. Bayle relates of Spi¬ 
noza [the Jewish philosopher]: “ On m*a assart 
qu'il disait d see amis, que s ’il edtpu ss persuader 
la rtsurrection de Lazare , il aurait brisk en pieces 
lout son systems et aurait embrassk sans repugnance 
la foi ordinaire des chreiicns . 5 * [ Diet. art. Spinoza ]. * 

Tho special plea of modern criticism against 
the reality of this miracle is the silence of the 
8ynoptists. This fact may be explained: 1. By 
the character of the Gospels, each one of which 
being a particular view of the life of Jesus, uses 
only such historical matter as suits its total; 2. 
by historical circumstances which made it seem 
advisable to tho Synoptists, who wrote earlier, to 
omit from t heir records the history of the family 
of Bethany', probably in order to avoid attract¬ 
ing to it the attention of Jewish fanatics in Je¬ 
rusalem (see Leben Jesu , II. 2, p. 1132) ;f 8. by 
the preponderance of Galilean tradition in the 
Synoptists, which may well bo oonnccted with 
the fact that a great portion of this tradition was 
derived from narratives of the life of Jesus ad¬ 
dressed by tho earlier disciples of Galilee to tho 
later disciples at Jerusalem. We have proof in 
the writings of the Synoptists that they were well 
aware of the frequent sojourn of Jesus at Jeru¬ 
salem; Matt, xxiii. 37j Luke x. 38. J 


• C 1 b»v» assured that he would say to his friends* 
ir ha could bare convinced himself of the resurrection of 
buarus, he would have dashed to pieces his entire system 
[or pantheism] and embraced without repugnance the com¬ 
monfoith of Christians.” This is sound reasoning. If Christ 
eould raise tho d3ad to life, It was an easy task for Him to 
heal the sick, and to command the powers of nature, and He 
mmt have been truly the 8on of God. This miracle was a 
mullment of what He said concerning His person os tho 
fountain of life, and a prophecy of His resurrection. It 
jojdajna, as then for the family of Lazarus, tho disciples and 
mends of Jesus, bo now and for all time, tho most solid com- 
»it, and effectually disperses the gloom and terror of the 
t*»ve.—P. S.J 

„ tjAccording to tradition (Epfph. Hkt. 66) Lazarus lived 
wirty years after his resurrection and died sixty years old. 
gut the Gospels were probably written after the year 60 
JSpjphanius, Grotlns, Herder, Olshausen, BJUjmlein, Godet 
Md Wordsworth agree with Lingo In explaining tho silence 
JLu Baptists from a prudential regard to tho surviving 
Mejror <ed - 6th ’ p- « 9 ) Alford 
p. 15) reject this supposition, because such conceal- 
meat was alien from the spirit and character of the Bvango- 
^.-P 03 ?? 18 and B Pktles were at first not 
PhWkhed to the world at large, but to believing common!- 

^S^V^.“J h .\ 0 ™ ia ! , ! on . fro . m * h «..p>« of tbo 


y z.'r , V*. * «auiean miracles of the 
*^^ gh . ter of Jalrus and the widow’s son from 
re8arwction “finmle which took place 

*2? re “™ 1 th * t the resurrection of Lazarus tarnishes 
t,0 ?J f 4 J >laudlu hosannas of our 
611117 lnt ° ^ eru#alem “ described by the 


[The narrative is divided into three parts: (1) 
The preparation, which is ruled by the idea of 
death, 1-16; (2) The raising of Lazarus, or the 
triumph of life over death, 17-44; (3) The effect, 
(a) the positive effect: confirmation of the faith 
of the disciples, 45; (6) the negative effect: ex¬ 
citing the opposition of the Sanhedrin to deadly 
hatred, 47-57.—-The miracle carries its own evi¬ 
dence to every fair and unprejudiced mind. But 
as the performance of it was a moral test to the 
Jews, so is its narrative to the readers and 
critics: a savor of life and a source of comfort to 
believers, a stumbling-block to .unbelievers. 
There are four false theories, opposed to the true 
ono: 1. The rationalistic view of a raising 
from a trance, in spite of the rjtq bfri, ver. 891 
(Paulus, Gabler, Ammon, Kern, Schweizer, mo¬ 
dified by Gfrorer and Weisse). 2. Tho mythical 
hypothesis of an unconscious poem of the primi¬ 
tive Christian fancy. (Strauss, in his large 
“Jdfo of Jesus,” while in his now Leben Jesu , p. 
476 ff., he represents the historic Lazarus of 
John as a free fiction of the fourth Evangelist 
based upon the parabolio Lazarus of Luke.) 8. 
The theory of a conscious symbolical or alle¬ 
gorical representation of the death-conquering 
glory of Christ and His disciples. (Baur, Weiz- 
siicker). 4. The infamous hypothesis of a down¬ 
right imposture or pious fraud, an intriguo of 
the family of Bethany, to which Jesus lent Him¬ 
self as an instrument with the view to mako an 
impression upon the unbelieving Jews. (Renan, 
Vie de Jisus, p. 859 f.). ’ All these theories owo 
their origin to a disbelief in the supernatural. 
They neutralize each other and explain nothing 
at all. The only alternative is: historic truth, 
or dishonest fiction. The historio truth is abun¬ 
dantly attested by the simplicity, vivacity and 
circumstantiality of the narrative, the four days 
in tho tomb (ver. 89), and tho good sense and 
moral honesty—to say the very least—of Lazarus 
and his sisters, tho Evangelist and Christ Him¬ 
self.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. Bat there was a certain man sick. 
—The di indicate* that Jesus’ stay in Peroea 
was terminated by the sickness and death of 
Lazarus. 

Lazaras, from Bethany. —The designation 
of Lazarus: from Bethany [a-6 t like c/c, denotes 
descent, or, as here, residence], as also the de¬ 
signation of Bethany as the town of Mary 
and Martha her sister (comp. ch. i. 44), pre¬ 
supposes tho acquaintance of the readers with 
the family of Bethany, and places Mary, as the 
most prominent personality of the group, in the 
foreground. After her, mention is made of 
Martha, as her sister; after both, Bethany is de¬ 
signated ; after Bethany, Lazarus. 

Bethany on the Mount of Olives, distinct from 
the Bethany beyond Jordan, in the environs of 
which Jesus is now, probably, again abiding (see 
oh. i. 28), is distant three-quarters of an hour 
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[about two miles] from Jerusalem, in a south¬ 
easterly direction, on the other [eastern] side of 
the Mount of Olives, over whose southern por¬ 
tion the road leads. From its situation on the de¬ 
clivity of the mountain, Simonis thus construes 
it: flUg locus depressions , Low Borough , 
Valley Borough; with more probability, how¬ 
ever, Lightfoot, Roland and others hold that it 
dorives its name from its date-palms: \Tn JV3> 
locus dactylorum, House of Dates, Date Borough 
(see the palm-entry. Matt, xxL).* In the his¬ 
tory of the Passion, Bethany appears as a peace¬ 
ful refuge for the Lord from hostile Jerusalem; 
Matt. xxi. 17; xxvi. 6, etc. f 

[Bethany is never mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment or the Apocrypha, and is known to us only 
from the New Testament, but possesses an un¬ 
usual charm as the place where more than in 
any other Jesus loved to dwell and to enjoy do¬ 
mestic life. There was a house of peace with 
• three children of peace, where the Prince of 
Peace went in and out as a friend. There He re¬ 
ceived the hospitable attentions of busy Martha, 
and commended the contemplative Mary (Luke 
x. 88 ff.); there He performed His greatest mi¬ 
racle on their brother Lazarus, and proved Him¬ 
self to be the Resurreotion and the Life; there 
Mary anointed Him against the day of His burial; 
from Bethany He commenced His triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem; to Bethany He resorted for 
the rest of tho night during the few days before 
His crucifixion; and near this village He loved 
■o well. He ascended to heaven. At present it is 
a *poor, wretched mountain hamlet of some 
twenty families, and is called, from Lazarus, El - 
Azartyeh (by Robinson) or El-Lazarieh (according 
to Lord Lindsay and Stanley); the traditional 
sites of the house and tomb of Lazarus are still 
shown. Stanley and Grove give a very unfavor¬ 
able account; but Bonar and Lindsay describe 
the situation of Bethany, as viewed from a dis¬ 
tance, as “ remarkably beautiful,” “ the perfec¬ 
tion of retirement and repose,” “ of seclusion 
and lovely peace.” It is no doubt with Bethany 
as with Jerusalem and Palestine generally: it is 
a mere shadow of the past, a scene of desolation 
and death; yet not without traces of former 
glory, and not without hope of a future resur¬ 
reotion.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 2. It was the Mary who (afterwards) 
anointed the Lord with ointment, etc .— 
John supposes the history of the anointing to be 
familiar through the evangelical tradition; and 
this trait shows the vividness and copiousness 
of that tradition and at the same time the histori- 


• [Stanley (Sinai and Pal, p. 144) agrees with this last de¬ 
rivation, bat admits that even then the palm tree was pro¬ 
bably rarely found on the high land in Palestine. The olive 
and fig now only remain. Arnold (art. Bethania in Herzog’s 
Bncyd ., II. p. 110) derives the name from the Chaldee or 
Aramaean K'lp JV3, damns misery Bouse of the afflicted 

(comp. Bust. Lex. Chald. col. 631 sq.). Origen and Theo- 
phylact call it oLcov xtraxor^:, as if related to re¬ 

spond'd, exaudivit, i. e., where the prayer of the needy is 
heard and answered.—P. 8.1 

f With respect to the Bethany of the present day, see 
Notes on Matt^ ch. xxi.; Art. B. in Winer [Smith, Kitto 
and others], the books of Eastern travel; the legends on 
Laxarns see In Thilo, Cod. Apocr n p.711; Fabric. Cod. Apocr., 
IIL, p. 476. On the name of Lazarus see Com. on Luke xvi. 
SO [p. 264, Am. EdL, also art. Lazarus in Smith’s DicL—'B. 8.] 


cal character of this Gospel. In the next chap¬ 
ter he proceeds to relate the history of the 
anointing itself [as required by the course of his 
narrative]. The evangelist designs here to bring 
into view the friendly relation existing between 
Jesus and the brother and sisterB of Bethany, in 
explanation of the following history. Comp. Com. 
on Matthew , chap, xxvi.; Luke , chap. x. Touching 
the vast difference between Mary of Bethany and 
the great sinner or Mary Magdalene, comp, the 
Art. Maria Magdalena in Herzog’s Rtal-Encyklo- 
padia [voL ix. p. 102 ff.].* On the character of 
the two sisters comp, the Com. on Luke, chap, 
x.f Hengstenberg’s romanoe founded upon the 
story of the family of Bethany, is well known. 

[Hengstenberg devotes twenty-six pages of his 
Commentary on John (voL ii. pp. 198-224) to 
prove that Lazarus of Bethany whom the Lord 
raised from the dead, is none other than the 
poor Lazarus of the parable, and that Mary of 
Bethany is the same with the unnamed sinner 
who washed the Saviour’s feet with her tears of 
repentance (Lukevii. 86 ff.) and with Mary Mag¬ 
dalene (Luke viii. 2). In the former he is origi¬ 
nal; in the latter he follows the tradition of the 
Latin church which identified the two or three 
Marys, down to recent times when it was rightly 
opposed by several Roman Catholio as well as 
Protestant divines. Out of the scattered hints 
of the Gospels Hengstenberg, with more ingena- 
ity than sound judgment and good taste, weaves 
the following religious novel, which is worthy of 
a place in a Romish legendary. Mary, origi¬ 
nally of Magdala, a village on the western coast 
of the lake of Galilee, near the city of Tiberias, 
led a disreputable life, but was converted to 
Christ, who expelled from her seven devils, 
her wild passions, and gave her rest and peace. 
She clung to Him with boundless devotion and 
followed Him on His journeys in Galilee (Luke 
viii. 2) and to Judea. While the Lord labored 


* [The Roman tradition (since Tertullian, Dc pudic. 11), 
contrary to its usual habit of multiplying scriptural person¬ 
alities, identifies Mary of Bethany with Mary ofMagdalaaad 
the unnamed sinful woman who anointed the Saviour's fet 
(Luke vii. 37 IT.), although Irenieus, Origen and Chrysostom 
clearly distinguish them. To account for the difference of 
locality, It was arbitrarily assumed that Mary of Bethany in 
Judea had a country-seat at Magdala in Galilee. But the 
anointing recorded by Luke (vii.), differs as to time, place 
and character from the anointing In Bethany (Matt zrri; 
Mark xiv.; John xliA The superstitious Pope Gregory L 
gave his sanction to this hypothesis of the Identity of the throe 
Marys, so that it even passed into the service of the Boman 
Breviary for July 22d and several mediaeval hymn*, e.«,o» 
de & Maria Magdalena (in Daniel’s Thesaurus kymtuL ton. 
Lp. 221): 

“ Lauda, mater ecclesia, 

Lauda Chrtsti dementiam, 

Qui septan purgat vitia 
Ear septtforwum graiiam. 

“ Maria, sorer Lasetri, 

Qua tot oommisit crimina, 

Ab ipsafauce tartari 
Rodtt ad vita liming ** etc. 

Comp, other hymns on Mary Magdalene in Mone, 1st 
Hymncn da MittdalUrs, vol. II. pp. 416-425. On all potato 
of exegesis and criticism the Romish traditions on worts 
very little or nothing at alL—P. 8.] 
f [Martha represents the active, practical. Maty tbs coo* 
templative, passive, type of piety. They are related to es» 
other as Peter and John among the apostles. Romtoh siah* 
cism has perverted Mary into a nun and abased tbs eulogy 
of the Lord, Luke x. 42 (“ Mary hath chosen the good part) 
for an overestimate of monastic seclusion from the world ana 
its daily duties.—P. fiL] 
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in and around Jerusalem she resided at Bethany 
in the house or country-seat of her sister Martha, 
who had married a rich but low-minded Phari¬ 
see, Simon the Leper. Here she anointed the 
Lord and wiped His feet with the tears of repen¬ 
tance, six days before His passion (Luke vii., 
which is assumed to be the same with the scene 
described John xii.) Her brother Lazarus, 
after a similar life of dissipation and cousequent 
poverty, resorted also to the protection of Martha 
and lived off the parsimonious charity of his bro¬ 
ther-in-law. He is the beggar at the gate of 
“ the rich man who was clothed in purple and 
line linen and fared sumptuously every day" 
(Luke xvi. 19 If.). He died, was buried, and car¬ 
ried to Abraham’s bosom, but was raised again 
by Christ, to which an allusion may be found in 
the parable (ver. 31, “ though one rose from the 
dead ”). Mary and Lazarus were so dearly loved 
by Him, not on account of their virtuous and 
lovely character, but as striking examples of the 
power of redeeming grace. They illustrate His 
saying that it is easier for publicans and sinners 
to enter the kingdom than for righteous Phari¬ 
sees.—The grounds for this strange combina¬ 
tion aro the identity of names (Lazarus of the 
parable—the only name mentioned in any para¬ 
ble of the New Testament—and Lazarus of 
Bethany; Mary Magdalene and Mary of Beth¬ 
any), and the similarity of the anointing scene 
related by Luke, ch. vii. 86 ff., and the one de¬ 
scribed by John, ch. xii. 8, as well as Matthew, 
eh. xxii. 8 ff.; and Mark xiv. 8. But the diffe¬ 
rences of locality (Magdala and Bethany), of 
time (the beginning and the close of Christ’s 
ministry), and of circumstances, in the anointing 
scenes, are sufficient to neutralize the superficial 
appearance of identity. Besides, there are 
strong arguments against Hengstenberg’s hypo¬ 
thesis. 1. Luke’s Gospel which is constructed 
on the chronological order (i. 3), can not be 
charged with such a glaring chronological mis¬ 
take, as to place the anointing of Christ in Beth¬ 
any in the first year of Christ’s ministry, when 
according to Matthew, Mark and John it oc¬ 
curred only six days before His passion and had 
special reference to His near burial. 2. Luke, 
in introducing Mary of Bethany in ch. x. 89, 
gives no intimation that she was the unnamed 
sinner of ch. vii. or the Mary Magdalene whom 
he had already honorably mentioned in ch. viii. 
2; nor does John give any hint of such identity 
when he introduces Mary Magdalene in ch. xix. 
25. To explain this fact, Hengstenberg (p. 208) 
resorts to the far-fetched conjecture of inten¬ 
tional concealment of the identity from family 
considerations and apprehensions of abuse. 8. 
If Lazarus lived in miserable dependence on a 
mean brother-in-law, it would have been cruel 
to call him back from Paradise. 4. There is an 
intrinsic improbability, as urged already by 
Origen and Chrysostom, that Jesus should have 
selected for His special friendship persons whoso 
former lives were stained by gross impurity.— 
The view of Hengstenberg has been generally 
rejected by Qerman commentators, but Bishop 
Wordsworth (on John xL 1), without mentioning 
his name, seems to adopt it as far as the identity 
of the Lazarus of the parable and the Lazarus 
of the miracle is concerned. He finds in the 


parable a prophecy of the miracle, in the latter 
a fulfilment of the former. Godet (II. 820) aptly 
says of Hengstenberg’s dissertation that it only 
proves the facility with which a man of learning 
and acumen can prove any thing he wants to 
prove.—But while we must utterly reject the 
identification of the two Lazaruses, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the Lazarus of John xi. was either a 
son or a brother-in-law of Simon the Pharisee. 
An article in Smith’s Diet . (vol. II., p. 1614) 
identifies him with the young and rich rpler 
who came to Jesus and was loved by Him, Matt, 
xix.; Mark x.; Luke xviii. 8, but this conjecture 
is without proof and contrary to the chronologi¬ 
cal order of events. The traditions concerning 
the later life of Lazarus and his labors in Mar¬ 
seilles, where he is said to have founded a church 
and suffered martyrdom, are worthless. The 
ecclesiastical applications of the name of Laza¬ 
rus ( Knights of St. Lazarus , lazaretto, lasar-house, 
lazzarone) are derived from the Lazarus of the 
parable and connected with the etymology (Lo- 
zaru8=*V / K K*?, auxilio dcstitutus, no help , helpless , 
or better=^TyS, abridged from Eliazar , 

Deus auxilium, the German Gotthilf). The Laza- 
rists, a French Society of missionary priests, were 
named after Lazarus of Bethany (from the Col¬ 
lege of St. Lazarus in Paris which they acquired 
in 1682).—P. S.] 

Ver. 8. Lord, behold, he whom Thou 
lovest is sick. —If we read in these words the 
indirect expression of a positive entreaty that 
Jesus would oome, possibly we overlook the situ¬ 
ation of the parties. It is as evident to the sis¬ 
ters in Bethany as to the disciples that imminent 
peril of death threatens the Lord in Jerusalem 
and its surrounding country. We are not war¬ 
ranted in assuming that they rated the sick¬ 
ness of their brother higher than the deadly 
peril impending over Jesus. In fact, in their 
very appreciation of His danger we read the ex¬ 
planation of their tender message in its delicate 
historioalness. They give emphasis to their 
communication thus: whom Thou lovest; it is the 
expression of an ardent, heart-felt desire where¬ 
with they inform Him of what may happen* 
[Sv fistic is more solicitous of help than the 
mere name, and yet more modest than “who 
loves Thee,” or the designation of 11 friend,” as 
the Lord in His condescending love calls Laza¬ 
rus, ver. 11.—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. Jesus hearing it said [elrev] This 
sickness, etc.— [Alford: “The only right un¬ 
derstanding of this answer, and our Lord’s whole 
proceeding here is,— that Re knew and foresaw 
all from the first, —as well the termination of 
Lazarus’s sickness and his being raised again, as 
the part which this miracle would bear in bring¬ 
ing about the close of His own ministry.”—P. S.] 
In the lack of aireKpivaro (replied) there is no 
warrant for the assumption that these words did 
not form part of a message sent to tho sisters, 
although they were addressed to the disciples 
also. It was, in reality, His prophetic utterance 
concerning the entire sickness.— Is not unto 
death (n-pdf ddvaror].—The expression was 
an ambiguous one and involved a trial of faith 
for the sisters. They might thus understand it: 
The sickness will not result in death, will not be 
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'fatal; and to this interpretation the rest of the 
sentence might seem to point; for the glory of 
God, etc. From these words it was possible to 
draw the inference that Jesus would at all erents 
preserve Lazarus from death; perhaps by an ex¬ 
ercise of healing power from afar. But this was 
not Uis meaning. The certainty and the neces¬ 
sity of the death of Lazarus were manifest to 
Him from the beginning; He foreknew also that 
He should raise him from the dead. In this 
sense, therefore, we are to understand His words: 
The end and aim of this sickness is not death, 
but the glorification of God by a raising of the 
dead, which shall also glorify the Son of God.* 
Therein lay a trial of faith for the sisters (Brenz, 
Neander). A human instrumentality in order to 
the divine awakening of the dead was also thus 
ordained. The sick man and his sisters waited 
hopefully for the Lord even until the coming of 
death; then, if they would not be perplexed by 
the promise of Jesus (see ver. 40), on which their 
hopes were based, they must take refuge in the 
mysterious expression: to the.glory of God. 
Not only does the text afford no ground for the 
supposition that a second message concerning 
the further progress of the malady was sent to 
the Lord, informing Him of the incorrectness of 
His favorable opinion (Paulus, Neander), but 
such a supposition is airectly contrary to the 
text (see ver. 14).—That the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby.—This was the 
purposo of God. Not that God should be glori¬ 
fied by the glorification of Christ (Meyer), but 
that the glorifying of God through the miracle 
wrought in His name should also glorify the Son 
of God,—and this in a striking manner, in the 
presence of a great multitude and in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. They who accused Him of working 
miracles by the power of Satan, should be wit¬ 
nesses to this astounding miracle, performed by 
Him after a solemn invocation of that God, whom 
they called their God and as the blasphemer of 
whom they denounced Him. It is noteworthy 
that after this fact He is ho more charged with 
having a demon and working miracles by the 
assistance of Beelzebub. Christ’s prayer to God 
at the grave of Lazarus was, however, intro¬ 
duced by tho sending of the man who was born 
blind to the pool of Siloam, that being the pro¬ 
perty of the temple and of the God of the templo. 

Ver. 5. Now Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus.— [and — and: happy 
family! Bengel.]—Reference of these words: 
1. Do Wette: Explanatory of ver. 8; 2. Meyer: 
explanatory of the consoling assurance con¬ 
tained in ver. 4; 8. Baumgarten-Crusius: pre¬ 
paratory to ver. C. “ Although Ho loved them 
all, He tarried.” Why is Martha here the 
prominent person and Mary simply designated 
as her sisterf Martha Btood in peculiar need 
of a Btill greater trial of faith, of purification 
from her petty cares; and in order to theso re¬ 
sults, death must be felt in all its terrors and 
deliverance in all its rapture. In this sense 
Jesus loved her. Thus the connection with ver. 
6 might also be expressed by a “ therefore” etc . 


* [Alford: M It need hardly bo remarked, with Olshatuen 
and Trench, that the glorifying of the Son of God in Laxarua 
himulf is subordinate^ implied. Hen are not mere tools, bat 
temples of God." Comp. ver. 15, that ye may believe.— P. 8.] 


But since the evangelist has not specified this 
connection more positively, room is left for both 
conjectures (“ although” and “ therefore”). 
The expression rjy&na, not fyiXet (as ver. 8), may 
not have been chosen solely “ on account of the 
therewith mentioned sisters” (Meyer), but also 
on account *>f the loftily severe conduct of the 
love of Christ, [ayair&v may be used of divine 
love, but fiteiv expresses human love and the 
personal relation of friendship. The relation of 
Jesus to the female sex exhibits a tenderness truly 
human with a purity and dignity truly divine. 
Comp, the remarks on p. 167.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. When therefore he heard that he 
was siok, then (at that time), indeed, he 
remained two days.—Tdre ykv [him qvide*, 
omitted in the E. V. J. The ftiv leads us to ex¬ 
pect a <J k after hnera, which has, however, been 
omitted in order that the conclusion of the sen¬ 
tence might appear independently in all its sig¬ 
nificance. Explanation of the delay of Jesus: 

1. In order to test the faith of the interested 
parties (Olshausen after the ancients). This 
motive cannot be rejected as “ inhuman arbi¬ 
trariness” (Meyer). It was undoubtedly influ¬ 
ential, although not exclusively so. 

2. Jesus was detained in Persea by important 
business (LUcke [Neander, Tholuck] and others.) 
Here, without doubt, we have the grand motive 
and the foundation of the previously mentioned 
one, for it would have been an utter impossi¬ 
bility for Jesus to remain two days away from 
Bethany in inactivity. Meyer objects to this ex¬ 
planation on the ground that nothing of the kind 
is stated in the text. But it is implied every¬ 
where that Jesus was never inactive and that He 
had days’ works, times ( luupot ) and hours, ap¬ 
pointed Him by God. 

8. Meyer [and Alford]: The motive is indica¬ 
ted ver. 4: the glorification of God through the mi¬ 
racle. This was undoubtedly a final and supreme 
motive, one, however, that never stands alone; 
it is invariably associated with concrete, moral 
motives. Assuming this to be the sole motive, 
the delay of two days was totally unnecessary, 
since Lazarus had already been dead a long time. 

Brotschneider and his followers have based 
their arguments against the authenticity of the 
history itself upon this delay, whioh they did not 
comprehend. We must further beware of the 
false idea that Jesus first suffered Lazarus to 
•die, and then 'went to raise him from the dead. 
As Lazarus had already lain in the grave four 
days, when Jesus arrived at Bethany, he would 
(assuming the distance to have been a day’s 
journey) have been two days in the grave, if 
Jesus had sot out for Bethany immediately upon 
receiving the message. Hence He caused no 
fruitless waiting by the bedside of the sick man. 
Tho sisters had deferred sending the message to 
Jesus until Lazarus was at the point of death, be¬ 
cause they knew the danger attending the return 
of the Saviour to Judea. So fine a historical trait 
cannot have been invented. 

Two days.—On the great activity of Jesus 
in Persea see the Com. on Matthew. He was to 
depart from a province in which there were 
many that believed on Him. 

Ver. 7. Let ua go again into Judea (from 
Perms), etc .—He does not say, to Bethany. To 
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Judea, “ to the land of unbelief and deadly en¬ 
mity.”* The ifdXtv is doubtless indicative of 
the fact that Jesus had previously journeyed 
with the disciples from Per®a to Judea, to at¬ 
tend the feast of the consecration of the temple. 

Ver. 8. Bat just nowf the Jews were 
seeking to stone Thee.— Dissuading, in 
view of the obvious peril of death. In this con¬ 
nection the form of the message sent by the sis¬ 
ters is to be explained. These words, as well as 
ver. 16, prove that the disciples were not appre¬ 
hensive as to their own safety merely, but that 
the Lord was the principal subject of their 
anxiety. 

Ver. 9. Are there not (fully) twelve 
hoars, ete.f —“Ih Palestine, where the days 
are of nearly equal duration, they are divided, 
the whole year through, into twelve hours.” 
Gerlach.J Jesus probably uttered these words 
in the early morning, in view of the rising sun,| 
just as the day was beginning; in like manner 
the words: I must work as long as it is day (ch. 
ix. 4), were spoken in face of the setting sun. 
In the first place, this was not said to allay the 
apprehensions of the disciples on their own ac¬ 
count (Chrysostom, Neandcr); it had reference 
to the life-journey of the Lord Himself: Christ 
employs, however, such general terms, that the 
words are applicable to the life-journey of the 
disciples also. Under the figure of the day y the 
idea of the life-day of the individual and of the 
day's work appointed him is again presented, as 
in ch. ix. 4f. Here, however, the God-given, 
fully meted out day of life i9 the main point. If 
there the meaning bo: I must work with speed, 
for My day draweth near its close—there is but 
little time remaining—the twelve hours will soon 
be over; so here the signification is: I can still 
work without peril of death,—I can still make 
the journey thither,—My twelve hours are not 
yet at an end. The determination of the day to 
twelve hours has led Grotius and others to this 
explanation: Are there not only twelve hours 
—contrary to the sense of the figure, which por¬ 
tions out the one day into twelve assured sections. 
Lyra and Luther have discerned in the twelve 
hours the image of the changing moods of men: 
“ the hearts of the Jews are fickle.” This is at 
all events an import of minor weight and promi¬ 
nency. Entirely arbitrary and gratuitous is the 
interpretation of Augustine; according to him, 
the twelve hours are the twelve apostles, who 
must follow the Lord as the hours follow the sun. 

But now arises the question, whether, by the 
twelve hours, Jesus intended to express simply 
His present safety from mortal peril, or whether 
He would intimate at the same time that, in the 
future, death was inevitably prepared for Him; 
that a time of suffering and death was impend¬ 
ing, when He must desist from active work. 
That we are to understand Him as having refe- 


* [Luthardt, Godet and Gnmllch discover the same design 
In vaAiy. But it corresponds rather to the vaAtv wip+v row 
lepWnw In ch x. 40.—P. 8.] 

T [»w with the imperfect iCwrwv refers to the recent post 
as being still present, x. 31. Ktthner II. p. 385.—P. 8.1 
t [Alford thinks that the twelve-hour division was pro¬ 
bably borrowed from Babylon, and refutes the view of Town- 
eon and others, that John adopts the so-called Asiatic method 
of reckoning time: see on ch. i. 40: iv. 6.—P. 8.1 
{ [So also Gumlich and Godet.—P. 8.] 


rence to both facts, the subsequent sentence 
proves: but if any man walk in the flight , etc. The 
one consideration does not exclude the other; 
on the contrary they form together a higher 
unity. To walk and to work as long as the as¬ 
sured day of life lasts, but after that, to rest, and 
not by wilful working in the night of suffering 
and death, to plunge into danger and ruin,— 
such is the teaching of the outward life-regimen, 
prescribed to us in the distinction of day and 
night. 

But again, the expression, and particularly 
the “ stumbling in the night” points to a still 
higher antithesis: as the day was made to sym¬ 
bolize the day of life, so the day of life becomes 
the symbol of duty and of heavenly light in 
divinely appointed duty; and the evening and 
night of life are an image of the darkness 
outside of duty. This was especially applicable 
to the disciples. Now, when the day of life was 
still assured to them, they would willingly have 
abstained from walking and working; but when 
the Saviour’s night of suffering arrived, then 
they desired to walk and to act. Judas walked, 
stumbled, and fell into bottomless perdition; 
Peter walked, and fell after the most perilous 
fashion. I walk in the day, and os long as the 
day lasts, in perfect security; take care that ye 
do not now desire premature]v to rest, and then, 
at an unseasonable time, when the night has 
come, to walk. 

Meyer admits only the former apprehension: 
“ The working time appointed Mo by God has 
not yet passed away; so long as this lasts, no 
man can prevail against Me; but when it has ex¬ 
pired, I shall fall into the hands of My enemies, 
just as he who walks at night stumbles, because 
he is destitute of light” (and thus Apollinaris, 
Jansen [ Maldonatus, Corn, a Lapide ] and 
others). Tholuck apprehends in this tho sym¬ 
bol of working as predominant over that of 
walking, with reference to the nepiirareiv , which 
undoubtedly implies such an idea, because now 
the work of Jesus was a walking to Bethany; 
nevertheless, this is not the prevailing view; to 
warrant its adoption as such, another verb would 
be requisite. With the primary figure of the 
day of life, Liicke, after Melanchthon, has rightly 
connected the figure of the day of duty. Luth¬ 
ardt : “ He who moves within tho bounds of 
duty, docs not stumble, makes no false steps, for 
the light of the world, t. e . the will of God, en¬ 
lightens him; but he who walks, i.e. is active, 
outside of the limits of his vocation, will err in 
what he does, since not the will of God.but his 
own pleasure, is his guide.” And still further, 
beyond even this second figure, has the spiritual 
interpretation of this saying been carried out. 
Chrysostom and others: The walking by day is 
that blameless conduct, wherein one has nought 
to fear; Erasmus and others; It is fellowship 
with Christ; Do Wette: It is a pure, guiltless, 
clear course of action;—the twelve hours being 
the ways and means of activity, the night, de¬ 
ficiency in wisdom and integrity. All these con¬ 
siderations, however, are included in a just per* 
ception of the antithesis of day and night. 

The great law of physical life: the day-time for 
walking and working, the night-time for resting 
and sleeping, is a symbol of the law of moral 
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life: during the whole day of life to fulfil with 
joyous and fearless activity the whole duty, and 
then, in the night of suffering and death, to sub- 
mit calmly to God's providence, and rest and 
eease from labor in Him. But this law of moral 
life is conditioned by that of religion* life: to 
work in the day of the light of God and Christ; 
not in the night of self-will, whereby we should 
prepare for ourselves a fall into perdition. And 
thus this thought also is indicated; that a false 
prolongation of life by evasion of duty is the im¬ 
mediate preparation for a night, in which one 
must of necessity stumble and fall; while a re¬ 
signed and passive demeanor in the divinely ap¬ 
pointed night of death becomes a walking in a 
loftier sense, a going to the Father (Leben Jesu , 
II. 2, p. 1118). Still this is but the result of the 
ethical idea, not the immediate sense of the 
figure itself. 

Twelve , brought forward with emphasis, signi¬ 
fying, objectively, life full-measured, rich, with 
its manifold appointments; subjectively, Christ’s 
joyful assurance of life. 

If any man walk.—The living man a walker 
and worker, a pilgrim and workman of God.— 
In the day.—The present day a symbol of the 
day of life, which, together with its day’s task, 
is appointed to m»n.—He atumbleth not— 
As men run against objects at night. He does 
not stumble upon an occasion of his death.— 
For he seeth.—The light shines upon him so 
that he avoids the stumbling-blocks that obstruct 
his road even in the day-time. Thus, in a 
moral sense, man sees in the light of his calling 
the dangers which he can and should avoid, 
without being obliged to abandon his vocation. 

But if any man walk in the night.— 
The exceptions to the law of physical life (noc¬ 
turnal working and walking) do not here come 
under consideration. Such is the rule in the 
physical life:—a rule which obtains in a still 
greater degree in the moral life. A self-seeking 
excitement—tumultuous living—of life prepares 
for itself death in the twilight of suffering, and 
destruction in the night of death. As Jesus has 
no desire to walk=work in the night, this re¬ 
mark is intended especially for the disciples.— 
He stumbleth. —See the account of the disci¬ 
ples in the history of the Passion.— The light 
is not In him. —No day-light from heaven, no 
light in the eyes; this holds good both in a 
physical and in a symbolical sense. The weak¬ 
ening of the antithesis of day and night to 
tempu* opportunum and inopportunum (Morus, 
Paulus, etc.) is not incorrect but altogether in¬ 
sufficient. 

Ver. 11. And after this.—After the tran- 
quilizing words a pause. 

Our friend Lazarus.—Thus Christ was 
acquainted with his sickness, with the hour of 
his death and the nature of it, by virtue of His 
divine-human consciousness. Oun friend. An 
expression of hearty love and fellowship, in 
which they also do and should share. [Bengel 
notices the kind condescenion with which our 
Lord shares His friendship with the disciples. 
Only twice more does Christ call men by the en¬ 
dearing name o t friend*, viz., the apostles, ch. 
xv. 14, 16; Luke xii. 4. Figuratively John the 
Baptist called himself a friend of Christ (ch. iii. 


29). Abraham is called a “friend of God** 
(James ii. 23; comp. 2 Chr. xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8), 
but more in the passive sense; the favorite df 
God.—P. S.] 

Hath fallen asleep. —This expression is not 
selected Bimply in view of the approaching 
awakening. Comp. Matt ix. 24; 1 These, iv. 
13. It is the kinship of sleep and physical 
death, that Christ here proclaims. Sleep ia the 
periodical death on earth; death is the final 
sleep for earth in the period of its present ex¬ 
istence ;—sleep is the concentration of outward 
life to the interior, in the nocturnal consciousness 
and vegetation of-the body; death is the concen¬ 
tration and internalization of life in the transit 
of the soul to another state of existence.—But 
I go. —The confidence of the Lord in His mis¬ 
sion. 

[Bengel: “Death, in the language of hea¬ 
ven, is the sleep of the pious, but the disciples 
did not here understand His language. The 
freedom of the divine language is incomparable; 
but men’s dullness often degrades Scripture to 
our sadder mode of speaking. Comp. Matt. xvL 
11.” The scriptural designation of death as a 
sleep from which the pious awakes in the glori¬ 
ous morning of eternity (Matt. ix. 24; xxvii. 
62; Acts vii. 69; xiii. 86; 1 Cor. xv. 6; 1 Thes. 
iv. 18; Rev. xiv. 13), furnishes no basis for 
the false doctrine of the sleep or unconscious 
condition of the soul from death till resurrection 
( ptychopannychia ), against which Calvin wrote 
his first theological treatise. The life union of 
the believer with Christ can not be suspended or 
lost in the darkness of unconsciousness; on the 
contrary, it passes through death to a higher de¬ 
gree of clearness and joy, being translated into the 
immediate presence of the Lord, although it does 
not attain to its perfect maturity till the time of 
the general resurrection, when the whole body 
of Christ, and consequently every member of it* 
will be fully grown.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 12. He shaU be restored (be sawed). 
—t. e. recover by means of sleep as a health- 
bringing crisis. Their misapprehension of the 
Lord’s words and their application of them to 
bodily sleep have a psychological connection 
with their repugnance to the journey to Bethany. 
Aooording to Bengel and Luthardt, they thought 
that the sleep had been produced by the agency 
of Jesus while yet absent (to which the vopritopat 
is considered to refer); according to Ebrard, 
that a cure had already been effected by the 
same agency (after ver. 4). The text affords no 
ground for either assumption.— Of the rest of 
the sleep. —Of the rest of dream-life; i e., of 
real sleep in antithesis to the sleep of death. 

Ver. 14. Plainly: Lazarus is dead.— 
n a^Tjuu?, here, without circumlocution, wen. 
10, 24. 

Ver. 16. I dm glad for your sakea. — He is 
glad that He wa* not there. This does not mean, 
glad that He was not there to see Lazarus die, 
beoause his death might have raised doubts ia 
the minds of the disciples (Paulus; against this 
construction Bengel remarks, that none ever died 
in presenoe of the Prince of Life),—but glad be¬ 
cause now the greater miracle of a raising of 
the dead should take the place of a healing of the 
sick. He rejoices—not at his death—but in anti* 
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cipation of the sign from God.— That ye may 
believe. —[The subjective intent with regard 
to the disciples themselves; the objective intent 
being the glory of God, ver. 4.—P. S.] With 
reference to their still weak faith, ana to the 
trials of faith which they are about to encounter. 
Meyer: “ Every new step of faith is in measure 
a new believing.” Comp. chap. ii. 11.—Bnt let 
ns depart. —The aXkb terminates the conversa¬ 
tion in order to the departure, as ch. xiv. 81. 

Ver. 16. Then said Thomas.— 

[Aramaic] corresponding to the Greek Aldvpoc 
\Didymus\, twin,* In the Gospels (Matt x. 8; 
Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 16) he is mentioned in 
connection with Matthew, in the Acts (i. 18) 
with Philip. He was probably a Galilean, as 
he is mentioned John xxi. 2 together with the 
Galilean fisher-apostles. Tradition has made 
him a veritable twin and bestowed the name of 
Lysia on his sister. In yet another relation he 
was pronounced a twin. According to Eusebius, 
H. E. I. 18, 6, he was called Judas; he is also 
designated in the Acta Thomse, and has doubt¬ 
less in this way been confounded with Judas, 
“ the brother of Jesus.” Tradition assigns 
Antioch as his birth-place, states that as an 
apostle be preached Christianity among the 
Rurthians and that he was buried at Edessa. 
According to later authority (as early, however, 
as Gregory of Nazianzen) he made an apostolio 
journey to India and there, after the latest tra¬ 
dition, suffered martyrdom. Apocryphal litera¬ 
ture has appended his name to an Eoangtlium 
Tkomm and the Acta Thomm. 

His characteristics are vividly portrayed in 
the sayings preserved by St. John; thus here 
chap. xi. 16; xiv. 6; xx. 24 (xxi. 2). In eccle¬ 
siastical tradition he is one-sidedly designated 
as skeptical, from his conduct in the moment of 
temptation. For various delineations of his 
character see the Art. Thomas in Winer. Ac¬ 
cording to Winer, ho had a bias towards the 
visible and comprehensible; he Was, above all 
things, desirous of seeing clearly and was then 
rashly, even violently, deoided. According to 
Tholuck, he united a mind inclining to doubt 
and despondency with intense acuteness of 
sensibility. From the passages cited it would 
appear that his doubting was the result of pro¬ 
found earnestness approaching to melancholy; 
and allied to a yearning after truth; hence, he 
became the critical spirit of the circle of apostles; 
—end hence, too, he displays the utmost deci¬ 
sion in living in conformity to his convictions 
(see Leben Jesu , II. 2, p. 697; Com. on Matthew , 
p. 188). 

Ver. 16. Let us also depart that we may 
die with Him.— With reference to Jesus 
[Meyer, Alford], not to Lazarus (Ewald, follow¬ 
ing Grotius). Thomas foresees, as he believes, 
that Jesus is going to His death and is ready to 
die with Him. Weak faith, strong love; an un¬ 
equal relationship which is thus explained: a 

i * [Hengstenberg fancies that Christ gave Thomas this 
naiqe to designate his double nature and vacillation between 
nnbelief and faith, and refers for this to Gen. xxv. 23 f.! 
Christ did not thus brand His disciples; the names He gave 
(to Peter and the sons of Zebedee) were names of honor.— 


vigorous germ of faith, reflected in his not yet 
purified and glorified love to Jesus; a weak, dull 
development of faith, held in check by the care¬ 
fulness of his hitherto empirical view of the 
world. 

[It is the language of mingled melancholy, re¬ 
signation and courage, controlled by lovo to 
Christ. It is in full acoordance with the cha¬ 
racter of Thomas as it appears on other occa¬ 
sions, ch. xiv. 5; xx. 6ff. He is ever inclined 
to take the dark view, bat deeply attached to his 
Lord, and ready to die with and for Him. He 
represents the honest, earnest and noble skeptics, 
who do not hold fast to the Invisible as if they 
saw Him, who require tangible evidence before 
they believe, but who submit to the evidenoe 
when presented, and exclaim before the risen 
Saviour; My Lord and my God!—P. 8.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The raising of Lazarus, the death of the Lord, 
Christ os dying for the resurrection of the world. 

2. The three dead-awakening* of Christ in their 
gradation: The child on its death-bed,—the 
youth on his bier,—the man in his grave; the 
awakening in the hushed circle of friends,—in 
presence of a funeral procession of acquaintances, 
—in the midst of the Jews. 

8. How thd opinion of Jesus concerning the 
sickness of Lazarus applies in a broader sense to 
every sickness, considered with reference to its 
final aim, and so in a peculiar sense to the sick¬ 
ness of the believer. 

4. The love of the Lord to His friends is holy, 
and therefore manifoldly and inscrutably deep 
and mysterious in its manifestation, like the pro¬ 
vidence of God itself. 

6. The delag and haste of Jesus. 

6. Symbolism of day-life and night-life. The 
duty of the day is the day of the duty. This is 
applicable to the day of life as well as to the in¬ 
dividual day. 

7. Symbolism of sleep. Christ has changed 
death into sleep; but as tho death of His people 
is sleep, so is the spiritual sleep of unbelievers 
death. 

8. *The noble hnd therefore open doubt of 
Thomas in antithesis to the wicked, seoret and 
reserved doubting of Judas. 

9. The mysterious rapport of spirit and life be¬ 
tween the praying Christ inPersea&nd the pray¬ 
ing .household in Beihany. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[Literature: On the raising of Lazarus see the 
numerous and valuable notes of Dr. Mallet on John, 
eh. xi. and xii. in the “ Bremer Post,” from the dose 
of the year 1857 to the year 1859. Similarly John 
xi. Sermons on the eleventh chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel by Dr. Schboeder, Pastor at Elberfeld, 1858. 
As also the list of books in Heubner, p. 389. Historie 
von Lasaro, by Sutellius, Wittenberg, 1543; Joh. 
Arnd’s Lasarus redivivus, Jena 1620; Balthabar 
Muekter, Public Lectures on the discourses of Jesns, 
etc., ninth volume, 1793; Lilienthal, Predigten uher 
die Aufertoeckung des Lazarus, 1764; Ewald, Laza¬ 
rus, Berlin 1790; Herder, Homilies, No. 19; Seiler, 
Pastoral- Tkeologie, II. p. 93-101; Hanstbin, Erin- 
nsrungen an Jesu, viertc Fortsetznng; Wicreleaub, 
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Wtg tur Ruhe; Bourdalouk, Sermon, etc MASSIL¬ 
LON, Fournier, Dethanien , Berlin, 1837; Theremin, 
Predigtcn , III. no. 8; W. Huelsbmann, die Oeeckichte 
der Auferweckuiig dee Laxarve, Leipzig, 1835. [Gum- 
Lien, in the Studien und KrUiken, 1862, pp. 65 ff., 
248 ff. ; Trench, Notce on the Miraelee , pp. 312 ff. See 
also a large list of English sermons, leotures and 
practical treatises on John zi. in Darling's Cyclo- 
ptedia Bibliographica, vol. L, j>p. 1115 ff.—P. S.J 

Tub thrbb sections from vers. 1-57 together, 
as a homiletical trilogy: 1. The journey of Jesus 
to Bethany to the grave of His dead friend, or 
the journey into peril of death, in order to the 
raising of the dead; 2. the miracle at Bethany, 
or the raising of the dead in the face of mortal 
enemies; 3. the message from Bethany, or the 
death-fate impending over the Lord in conse¬ 
quence of the message of the Prince of Life.— 
“ Now there was one sick,” or how the distress 
of His people draws the Lord unto them: 1. 
down from heaven into human misery; 2. over 
the Jordan into peril of death; 8. forever back 
from the rest of heaven into the conflict of earth; 
4. in the future, from the throne of glory to 
the judgment-seat 

Our section, vers. 1-16. The pious household 
of the sick man.—The fellowship of a believing 
family: 1. a relationship of blood and spirit; 2. 
fellowship of suffering and triumph.—The im¬ 
perishable glory and blessedness of*the names of 
the just. How they shine eternally in the light 
of the love of Jesus.— 41 That the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby." Or how Christ has 
always in the highest sense made a virtue of 
necessity: 1. Of oppression, deliverance; 2. of 
danger, a triumph; 8. of temptation, a victory; 
4. of misery, redemption; 5. of death, a festival 
of resurrection.—Brothers and sisters after the 
flesh, as spiritually kindred in Scripture and 
history.—The message from Bethany: 1. How 
strong: 2. how tender.—Christ, the Master, over 
against His people: 1. They call and He tar¬ 
ries; 2. they dissuade and He goes.—Christ’s 
heavenly knowledge of the earthly circumstances 
of His people.— 44 Let us go again into Judea." 
Or Christ returns in spite of His enemies.—The 
twelve hours of the day, or life-time and life’s 
duty in their indissoluble unity; 1. The certainty 
of life within the bounds of duty. The servant 
of God does not die until his work is performed. 
2. The saoredness of duty within the bounds of 
life.—Day and night in relation to the life of 
duty; 1. Within, day; 2. without, night.—The 
order of the antithesis between day and night, 
an image of the antithesis between life-time and 
death. (Now—work, then—rest).—Tho invert¬ 
ers of this order, who pass their time in idleness 
now, shall then incur fearful pains.—Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth. How this is applicable to 
every departed believer: our friend sleeps.— 
This also is true: the Awakener is already on the 
way.—The misunderstanding of the disciples.— 
44 Let us go! " Or the same words in their two¬ 
fold meaning: 1. In the mouth of Christ; 2. in 
the mouth of Thomas.—The three expressions 
of doubt proceeding from Thomas and the vio- 
tory of his faith. A. The expressions of doubt: 
1. A doubt as to the victory of life; 2. a doubt 
as to the way to heaven (chap, xiv.); 3. a doubt 
as to the certainty of the resurrection (chap. xx). 


B. The victory of his faith. 1. Prepared by his 
ardent love to Jesus and to the brethren (chapi 
xi.); 2. introduced by his longing desire for a 
higher disclosure (chap, xiv.); 8. decided by 
his joy at the manifestation of the Risen One 
(chap, xx.) 

Starke: Majus: In distress and misery we 
should dispatch sighs and tears as our messen¬ 
gers to Christ, and remind Him of our covenant 
that we have made with Him.— Zbisius: Not to 
the physician of the body, as is the general cus¬ 
tom, but to Christ, the omnipotent Physician of 
soul and body should the sick first of all resort 
Ps. oxxxiii. 1.— Cramer: We pray well when we 
ground our petitions on the love of Christ, that 
is, on His love to us, not on ours to Him.— Hedix- 
obr: To be sick and to be a dear child of God 
go well together.—When we pray, we most not 
limit the Lord in respect to time and method.— 
Qubsnbl: God’s manner of regarding sickness 
and prayer for the sick often differs materially 
from that of praying relatives and friends. He is 
concerned for His honor and the eternal salva¬ 
tion of the sufferer, Rom. viiL 28; PhiL L 20.— 
Hedinger: Help is oftentimes delayed, only that 
deliveranoe may be all the more glorious.— 
Que8NEL : God sometimes denies us a small favor, 
that He may show us a greater one.—There is 
no believer who is not at times foiled to cry out: 
0 Lord, how long! Ps. xiii.; Matt. xxviL 46.— 
Majus : Jesus does not forget His own, although 
it sometimes seems as if He did; before they 
are aware, He is with them.—When God calls a 
man to venture something, he must shun no 
danger.—They who seek to escape the cross are 
never at a loss for exouses.— Hedinger: Death 
a sleep, Is. xxvL 19; lviL 2.—The ways of tho 
Lord, which apparently militate against faith, 
must often serve to strengthen it— Ibid.: It is 
well, if thou be ready to go with Christ unto 
death. 

Brauns : In no narrative is the Lord’s fulness 
of love more clearly and richly revealed, and 
nowhere is tho heart of the Redeemer more fully 
unveiled to us.—Ver. 4. Honor, therefore, tho 
Christian, and ye honor God; the two tbingsare 
inseparably connected.—Ver. 14. Jesus rejoiced 
when men wept; He may likewise be angry, 
when men arc glad. 

Gbrlach : Tho dead man was not a stranger 
to Him, like the young man of Nain and the 
daughter of Jairus (although it is a question, 
whether these were essentially strangers to Him), 
but he believed on Him.—In all such cases Jesus 
proceeds in precisely the same manner as divine 
Providence, which generally affords relief in the 
most wonderful ways only wheq the utmost need 
is reached. Thus, forsooth, dares no human 
helper act, who holds not the issues in his power. 
—When God carries the torch before us and bids 
us follow, we may courageously advance, even 
though menaced on all sides by death. 

Gossner : The Church of Jesus resembles this 
house, where Jesus stopped. It has Marys, 
clinging with ardent devotion to the Lord; it has 
Marthas, active and fruitful in good works; it 
has Lazaruses, sick or even dead (better: it has 
suffering and dying members), but who are 
healed and raised up by the word of Jesus.— 
Love and a cross; man cannot make tho two 
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rhyme, but it is thus that God always rhymes. 
Heubner : We can distinguish a three-fold 
lore in Jesus: 1. Towards ail men; 2. towards 
believers on Him; 8. towards individuals; a 
peculiar friendship for them, as here for this fa¬ 
mily, and for John.—Happy the household, the 
hearts of whose members love to Jesus unites.— 
One of the three was sick; the others suffer 
with him.—The sickness of loved ones is a means 
of strengthening and intensifying the bonds of 
love.—“ Lazarus, by his weakness and death, 
assists in the accomplishment of a greater and 
more glorious work than if he had personally 
preached in all the world*” (Sutellius.)—Before 
God all the discord of suffering humanity is al¬ 
ready melted into harmony.— Uabet Dominus sues 
koras et moras .—As sleep is the withdrawal of 
life inwards, for the gathering of new strength, 
so likewise is death, etc . 

Sciilbiermaciibr: But two houses are men¬ 
tioned in which Jesus was peculiarly at home ; 
one was the house of Peter (Matt. viii. 14), when 
He began to dwell at Capernaum and as often as 
He abode there afterwards; the other is the 
house of Lazarus and his sisters at Bethany, in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. (The third is doubt¬ 
less the country-house of Gethsemane, the fourth 
the house in Jerusalem, where He kept tho Pass- 
over; but a veil hangs over the respective fa¬ 
milies.)—We may be right in believing that He 
would not leave this region (Perroa) so suddenly, 
without saying farewell to those that believed 
on Him, leaving with them yet other sound words 
of doctrine and establishing more firmly their 
faith and love;—all this He must do before He 
could depart thence with a good conscience and 
tranquil heart.—From the raising of Lazarus 
they were to derive the hope that the promise, 
so frequently heard by them and so deeply 
graven on their hearts, should in like manner be 
fulfilled in the case of the Lord. 

Schroder: The brother and sisters of Beth¬ 
any; Lazarus, Martha, Mary. Was it not, per¬ 
haps, a step-ladder of spiritual life? Well, if 
we take Lazarus for the beginning, Martha may 
be our point of transit, but Mary ever our aim 
and end.—Yers. 3-6. The love of the Lord a 
tabernacle of God among men. The outer court 
fver. 8), the Holy Place (vor. 4), the Holy of 
Holies (ver. 6).—Vers. 6-10. The way of Jesus: 
He acts in darkness, He walks in light—Vers. 
11-13. The death of His friends a sleep. They 
fall asleep, they rest, they awake. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Ver. 4. This death 
itself was not unto death, but to give occasion 
fora miracle; whereby men might be brought 
to believe in Christ, and so escape eternal death. 
—Vers. 11-14. To our Lord , he was sleeping; 
to me*, who could not raise him again, he was 
dead. —From Chrtsostom: Ver. 8. They sent , 
not teen/, partly—1. from their great faith in 
Him; 2. because their sorrow kept them at home. 
—Ver. 6. We are instructed not to be sad if 
sickness falls upon good men, and friends of 
God.—Vera. 9, 10. The upright need fear no evil, 
the wicked only have cause for fear: Or, If any 
one seeth this world’s light, he is safe; much 
more he who is with Me.—From Theophtlact : 
Ver. 16. I am glad for your sakes, for—1. had I 
been there I should have only cured a sick man; 


but 2. having been absent, I shall now raise a 
dead man. —From Brentius: Ver. 8. The mes¬ 
sage is like all true prayer ; it does not consist 
in much .speaking and fine sentences.—From 
Lavater: Ver. 6. Jesus proposed to help them 
in His own way, that is as Ood. —From M. Henry : 
Ver. 2. Extraordinary acts of piety, will not 
only find acceptance with Christ, but will gain 
reputation in the church. Matt. xxvi. 13.—Ver. 
3. His sisters sent unto Him; though God knows 
all our wants, Ho would know them from us t and 
is honored by our laying them before Him.— 
He whom Thou lovest —not, he who loveih Thee; 
our greatest encouragements in prayer are 
fetched from God Himself, and from His grace. 
—Note 1. there are some followers of Jesus for 
whom He hath a special kindness, chap. xiii. 28; 
2. it is no new thing for those whom Christ 
loves to be sick; 8. it is a great comfort (bless¬ 
ing) when we are sick, to have those about us 
who will pray for us; 4. we have great encour¬ 
agement in our prayers for the sick, if we have 
reason to believe that they are such as Christ 
loves.—Ver. 4. The afflictions of saints are de¬ 
signed for the glory of Ood; The Son of Ood is 
[ glorified thereby , as His wisdom, power and good¬ 
ness are glorified—1. in supporting the sufferers; 
2. in relieving them; (3. in ordering their sor¬ 
rows for their welfare. E. R. C.)—Ver. 6. It is 
not said, Ho loved them, and yet He lingered; 
but, He loved them and therefore He lingered: 
He lovingly delayed—1. that He might try the 
sisters, and through trial, bless; 2. that He 
might have opportunity fordoing more for Laza¬ 
rus (and his sisters) than for any others.—God 
hath gracious intentions even in seeming delays, 
Isa. xlix. 18, 14; liv. 7, 8.—Ver. 7. When 
Christ knew they were brought to the la9t ex¬ 
tremity (ver. 14) He said— Let us go into Judea; 
Christ will arise in favor of His people when the 
set time is come, and the worst time is commonly 
the set time— man's extremity is Gods opportunity, 
•w-Let us go; Christ never brings His people into 
any peril without accompanying them in it.— 
Vers. 7, 8. Christ’s gracious purpose of revisit¬ 
ing persecuting Judea, and the wonder of the 
disciples thereat; His ways in passing by of¬ 
fences, are above our ways.—Vers. 9,10. Christ 
shows—1. the comfort and satisfaction of walk¬ 
ing in the path of duty; 2. the pain and peril 
of not walking in this path.—Christ ever walked 
in the day; and so shall we, if we follow His 
steps.—Ver. 11. Our friend Lazarus sleepelh: 
see here how Christ calls—1. a believer, friend; 
2. a believer’s death, sleep. —Note 1. there is a 
covenant of friendship between Christ and be¬ 
lievers; 2. those whom Christ owns as His 
friends, all His disciples should take as theirs 
(our friend); 8. death does not break the bond 
of friendship.—A Christian when he dies does but 
sleep; he—1. rests from the labors of the day 
past; 2. is being refreshed for the next morning. 
—Ver. 13. How carefully the evangelist corrects 
tho mistake of the disciples; those who speak in 
an unknown tongue, or use similitudes, .should 
learn to explain themselves.— Ver. 14. Christ 
takes cognizance of the death of His saints, for 
it is precious in His sight t Ps. cxvi. 16.—Ver. 16. 
Let us go unto him—not, unto his sisters; death, 
which separates from all other friends, cannot 
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separate us from Christ.—Ver. 16. Let us go 
that we may die with Him , i, e. with Christ (?); 
Thomas here—1. recognizes the danger of follow¬ 
ing Christ; 2. expresses a gracious readiness to 
die with Him; 8. manifests a zealous desire to 
bring his fellow disciples to a similar readiness. 
—From Burkitt: Ver. 4. Ood is glorified when 
Hi* Son is glorified. — Vers. 9, 10. Learn—1. 
Every man has his working time assigned him 
by God in this world; 2. whilst this time is un¬ 
expired he shall not be disabled (for the perform¬ 
ance of the t cork given him .—E. R. C.). he shall 
not die; 8. every man has his night in which he 
must expect to stumble, i. e. to die .—Ver. 16. To 
the intent ye may believe; the faith of the strongest 
—1. needs confirmation; 2. is capable of increase. 
—From Scott: Vers. 1-6. Thoso families in which 
love and peace abound are highly favored; but 
they whom Jesus loves and by whom He is be¬ 
loved, are most happy.—Ver. 1. Jesus did not 
come to preserve His people from affliction; but 
—1. to save them from sin and the wrath to 
come; 2. to convert sorrows and temporal death 
into means of completing that salvation.—Vers. 
1-6. We cannot judge of Christ’s love to us by 
outward dispensations.—From Alford: Ver. 4. 
The glorifying of the Son of God in Lazarus 
himself is subordinate^ implied; men are not 
mere tools , but temples , of God.—From Stier: 
Ver. 4. The indefinite answer of Jesus—1. in¬ 
cludes a consolation which dispels the fear of 
death as to the issue; but 2. leaves “this sick¬ 
ness” to itself, to run its appointed course.—The 
resurrection of Lazarus, the comprehensive con-, 
eluding symbol of all the miracles exhibiting the 
glory of God in Christ.—From Barnes: Vers. 
8-6. Whom Thou lovest; this shows that— 1. pe¬ 
culiar attachments are lawful to Christians; 2. 
thoso friendships ore peculiarly lovely which 
are tempered and sweetened with the spirit of 


Christ.—Vers. 11-14. The word sleep is applied 
to death —1. because of the resemblance between 
them; 2. to intimate that death will not be final 
—From Williams : Ver. 15. Instead of raising 
up Lazarus from sickness, as they whom He 
loved had desired, they are all by this miracle 
to be raised up, together with Lazarus, unto the 
life of Faith, which will never die.—From A Plaii 
Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 6. “To faithful 
suppliants there is no better sign than for their 
prayers not to be soon answered, for it is a 
pledge of greater good in store.”—From Ryui: 
It was meet that the victory of Bethany should 
closely precede the ernoifixion at Calvary.—Ver. 
1. How much in life hinges upon little events, 
and especially on illness; sickness is one of 
God’s great ordinances.—Ver. 2. The good deeds 
of all saints are recorded in God’s book of re¬ 
membrance.—Ver. 8. The humble and respect¬ 
ful confidence of the message.—Ver. 6. Jesus 
loves all who have grace, though their tempera¬ 
ments differ— Marthas as well as Maryt. —Ver. 
6. Christ knows best when to do anything for 
His people.—The pain of a few was permitted 
for the benefit of the whole Church. —Ver. 8. How 
strange and unwise our Lord’s plans sometimes 
appear to His short-sighted people.—Ver. 15. 
Jesus does not say, I am glad Lazarus is dead; 
but, I am glad I was not there: we may not re¬ 
joice in the death of Christians, but we may re¬ 
joice in the circumstances attending their deaths, 
and the glory redounding to Christ and the benefit 
accruing to saints from them.—Ver. 16. The de¬ 
spondency of Thomas; a man may have notable 
weaknesses of Christian oharaoter, and yet be a 
disoiple of Christ. — From Owen: Ver. 10. 
Spiritual light is as necessary to the spiritual 
traveler, as the natural sun is to one who walks 
on this earth.] ■ 


B. The raising of Lazarus . The trial and victory of faith at the open grave. The heart of Jesus . The 
glory of the Ood of Israel and the glory of Jesus united in a glorious work , for a sign for 
the Jews from Jerusalem. 

(Vers. 17-44.) 

17 Then when Jesus came, he found that he had lain [been] In the grave four days 

18 already. 1 Now Bethany was nigh unto [near] Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 

19 off: And [But]* many of the Jews came [had come, iX^Xd^etaaf] to Martha and 
Mary, 8 to comfort them concerning their brother [the brother, n. rod afoXpody 

20 Then Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him 
[when she heard that Jesus was coming, went to meet him]: but Mary sat still 

21 [ omit still] in the house. Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 

22 been here, my brother had not died. 6 But I know, that even now [And even 
now I know that] 6 whatsoever thou wilt [mayestl ask of Ood, God will give 

23 thee [will give to thee]. Jesus saith to her, Thy brother shall [will] rise again. 

24 Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall [will] rise again in the resurrection 
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25 [of all] at the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead [should die], yet shall he [he will] 

26 live: And whosoever [every one that] liveth and believeth in me shall never die 

27 [lit. will not die for ever, ou fiy dxo&avfl efc rdv alajva\ % Believest thou this ? She saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord: I believe [have believed, become a believer] 7 that thou art the 

28 Christ, the Son of God, which should come [who cometh] into the world. And 
when she had so said [having said this] she went her way [away] and called Mary 
her sister secretly, saying, The Master is come [is here, ndpetrrt'], and calleth for 

29 [ omit for] thee. As soon as she heard that [t(J, she arose quickly, and came 8 unto 

30 him. Now Jesus was [had] not yet come into the town, but was [still] in that 

31 [the] place where Martha [had] met him. The Jews then [therefore] which [who] 
were with her in the house, and comforted [were comforting, xapafwdoufievot] her, 
when they saw Mary, that she [saw that Mary] rose up hastily and went out, followed 
her, saying, She goeth unto the grave [thinking 9 that she was going to the tomb] 

32 to weep there. Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw him [Mary 
therefore, when she came • • . seeing him, or, as soon as she saw him], she fell 
down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 

33 not died [comp. vers. 21, 22]. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which [who] came with her, he groaned [ IvspptfnjaaTo , was deeply 
and indignantly moved, stirred up 10 ] in the [his] spirit, and was troubled [troubled 

34 himself, Mpa*ev iavTdS], And said, Where have ye laid him? They say unto 
him, Lord, come and see. 

35 Jesus wept 

36,37 Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him! And [But] some of them said, 
- Could not this man, which [he who] opened the eyes of the blind [man, t ou rutplou, 

38 see chap, ix.] have caused that even this man should not have died [die]? Jesus 
therefore again groaning in [deeply moved within] himself cometh to the grave 

39 [tomb]. It was a cave, and a stone lav upon it [against it]. Jesus, said [saith] 
Take ye [omit ye] away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, 11 
saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh: 12 for he hath been dead four days 

40 [he hath his four days]. Jesus saith unto her, Said I not [Did I not say] unto 
thee, that, if thou wouldest [omit wouldest] believe, thou shouldest [shall] see the 
glory of God? 

41 Then they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid [omit from 
the place where the dead was laid]. 18 And Jesus lifted up his [the] eyes [to heaven, 

42 or upward, &<o] and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And 
[Yet] I knew that thou hearest me always: but because of the people [for the sake 
of the multitude] which stand by [around] I said it, that they may [might] be- 

43 lieve that thou hast sent [didst send] me. And when he thus had [had thus] 
spoken, he cried [out] with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 

44 And he that was dead [the dead man] came forth, bound hand and foot with 
graveclothes; and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Loose him, and let him go. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. 17.—{Tischendorf omits (already), on the authority of A.* D., etc.} but Alford, Westcott onch Hort retain it 

with B. C.i—P. S.] 

* Ver. 19.—Lachmann, Tischendorf. [Alford, Weetcott and Hort] read: voAAol 64, instead of cal voAAot, in accordance 
with important authorities, [ft. B. C. D. L. X M etc.] 

* Ver. 19.—Lachmann [Alford, Westc. and H.J, in accordance with B. 0. L. [also Cod. Sin.] read: wpbc rijv etc. [The 
text. rec. and Tischend., ea. 8th, read wpb v ire pi M., to those who were around Martha and Mary. The allusion 
seems to be to the custom of a company of comforters collecting themselves around mourners. The expression is foreign to 
the N< T. See Bxjm*—P. 8 .] 

4~Ver. 19.—Tisehendorf omits avrwv in accordance with the B. D. L. [So also Cod. Sin., Alford, Westc. A H.—P. 8.1 

6 Ver. 21.—Different placings of the words. Tischendorf: ovk ay 6 a&rA^oc poo irtdv^Ket. [So formerly; but in his 
8th crit. ed. 1809, Tischendorf gives —ovk ay av48av e y 6 a6e\<f>6<; pov. l Aw49. is in accordance with ver. 32, supported 
by GodUBto. B. C.* D. K. L. X. II., etc., and is also adopted by Westcott A Hort; while Alford prefers ireQv^Kti, would have 

« Ver. 22.—’AAA<£ is wanting in B. C., etc. [The proper reading is cal rvv, and is now preferred by Tischend., Alt 
to AAA& cal vvv. —P. 8.] 

t Ver. 27.—fmfoTtvca is the proper reading adopted by all the critical editors; wiorevat is poorly supported.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 29.—-{Tischendorf, ed. 8th, reads iyeiptrai and 4p\rra l, but Alford, Westcott and Hort retain the reading of tne 
text. rec. ny4p$n and ijpxvro, which is sustained by Cod. Sin. and B. The historical present is more lively, but may be an 

emendation.—P. S.] 
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* Ver. 31.—[A<5£avr«* Is abundantly sustained by K* B. C.* D. L. X. Versa, and now. generally adopted instead of the 
AfyoKTe? of the text. rec.—P. 8.] 

to Ver. 33.—(It is perhaps impossible to find a precise equivalent in English for the Greek 4j&0ptfULOfuu in the sense in 
which it is used here and in ver. 38. See the ExtO M pp. 3521— P. 8.] 

tt Ver. 39.—TercAcvnfmirec established by A. B. C.* Sin., tic., against the n fry t^w of the Recepta. 
u Ver. 39.—[The Saxon stinktih for o£«i is uo doubt a repulsive term for a repulsive thing, hot for this reason also 
mom expressive than is offensive (Noyes, Conant and others) or similar modern substitutes.—P. sTj 

t* Ver. 41.—In accordance with B. C.* Sin. and others, the sentence: o5 V b rctfvqicwf mtifisros most be omitted. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 17. Four days already.—Jesus comes 
into the vicinity of the place and learns that 
Lazarus has already been buried four days. The 
journey from Persea to Bethany is estimated at 
ten hours,—a day’s, journey. One day, there¬ 
fore, is consumed by His journey, two days by 
His stay'in Persea after the receipt of the mes¬ 
sage, and still another day by the journey of 
tlie messenger. Hence it results that Lazarus, 
who, in conformity to the Jewish custom, was 
buried on the day of his death, died shortly 
after the departure of the messenger, or while 
be was preparing to depart. The first and last 
days enter into the computation as parts of days. 
And so, when Lazarus died, his sisters must have 
known, with perfect certainty, that their mes¬ 
senger had not yet reached the Lord, or, at all 
events, that Jesus could not so soon be with 
them. They could not, therefore, with the feel¬ 
ing common to humanity, attribute- the death of 
Lazarus to any delay on the part of Jesus; on 
the contrary, it is far more probable that they 
reproached themselves with delay in despatching j 
the messenger. But this very trait, like their 
timid message, finds its explanation in the con¬ 
dition of affairs; they were well aware of the 
peril involved in His coming. Be it also ob¬ 
served that plain-spoken Martha says: 44 If 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died,” 
—and not: “«If Thou hadst come sooner.” 

Ver. 18. About fifteen furlongs (stadia) 
off [wf 6irb GTodlov detcairtvre\. —A sta¬ 
dium (ardiUoc and in the classics also orddiov) 
a distance of 125 paces. The fifteen stadia 
about three-quarters of an hour [about two 
miles]. Ancient construction (Tholuok) : Tra- 
jection of the preposition dntf, which relates 
to Jerusalem. In opposition to this, Winer, [p. 
618]: The &k6 designates the looality beyond 
the fifteen stadia, and is to be considered as re¬ 
ferring to the stadia. The latter construction 
seems far-fetohed.* The short distance is men¬ 
tioned in order to acoount for tho presence in 
Bethany of so many Jews from Jerusalem. The 
use ot tho preterite (Bethany teas) is to be ex¬ 
plained by its connection with the historical 
narrative. 

Ver. 19. Many of the Jews, — ue. not no- 
cessarily members of the Sanhedrin (ver. 46), 
but people of Pbarisaio or Judaistio views. 
Possibly they wished to regain this family in the 
absence of Jesus, whose friendship/or them may 
have been Known. However, many of the kin¬ 
dred of the family may have been among these 
Jews and we have no grounds for representing 
all who came to condole with them as miserable 
comforters. 

* [Bnttmann, N. T. Gr., p. 133, derives this peculiar position 
of a*6 and vp6 in indications of space and time from the in* 
flnence of the Latin. Comp. John xii. 1, wpb it nuspMV rov 
*6rx«; xxL 8; Apoc.xiv. 20.—P. &] 


To Martha and Mary. Hpdf rdf vepl M. k. 
M. Properly, to the two sisters, with the persons 
about them. According to later Greek usage it 
might be indicative simply of the two sisters. 
44 Bat the New Testament contains no instance 
of its use in this sense and there is here an es¬ 
pecial decorum in the expression, since those who 
came to them were men. It reveals, moreover, 
an establishment of the better class.” (Meyer).* 
But the more obvious and definite allusion is, 
probably, to the company of mourners and wail- 
iug women. 

To comfort them. —The conventional con¬ 
dolences and consolations lasted seven days, ac¬ 
cording to 1 Sam. xxxi. 18; 1 Chron. x. 12; 
Maimonides, Be luciu , oap. xiii.; Lightfoot [pp. 
107 sqq.], and others. 

Ver. 2u. Then Martha, when she heard, 
etc. —She appears as mistress of the bouse and 
reoeives the message. She goes without delay 
to meet the Lord and does not first communi¬ 
cate the news to Mary; ver. 28 also leads us to 
suppose that such was the case (Meyer in oppo¬ 
sition to Tholuck).— But Mary sat in the 
(interior of the) house; 44 because, accord¬ 
ing to Geier, Be luciu Hebr . [pp. 210 sqq.] and 
others, it was the custom to be seated in receiv¬ 
ing condolences,” or 44 sitting was a part of the 
mourning rite with the Greeks and Hebrews.” 
But certainly not for this reason alone. The 
different conduct of the two sisters in our Gos¬ 
pel is in perfect accordance with the characters 
in Luke x. 88-42. [This agreement between 
two Gospels so widely different is no small proof 
of the historical character of the two sisters. 
Both loved our Lord, but Martha was more 
active, practical, demonstrative; Mary contem¬ 
plative, pensive and quiet, but moved in the deep. 
Martha as soon as she hears of the Lord’s ap¬ 
proach, hastens to Him. Mary does the same 
afterwards (ver. 29), but speaks less and feels 
more. We nave a precise analogy in the differ¬ 
ence between Peter and John.—P. S.] 

Ver. 21. Lord, if Thou hadst been here 
[el q ode, not the language of reproach, but 
of regret].—Meyer translates: If Thou wert here, 
—not abiding in distant Persea. That would 
mean: if this were Thy constant place of abode. 
This would convey an excellent sense if Bethany 
had ever been the permanent dwelling-place of 
Christ; this, however, was not the case.— My 
brother would not have died. —Strongly ex¬ 
pressed: he&vijKtt. [On the different readings 
see Tixt. Note 6.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 22. And even now [xai vvv without 
a?M] I know that etc. —She still retains this 
assurance. She gives strong expression to her 
confidence: 1. Whatever Thou mayeet ask God, 
2 God will give it to Thee —in the original, the- 


v [Alford almost verbally copies this note from Meyer. We 
have good reason to Infer from several indications that fits 
family of Bethany was 44 one of large hospitality and M> 
quaintaoce.” Comp. ch. xii. 3,5 and note.—P. 8.] 
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•« give ” [dfom aw] takes precedence of the rest 
—; 8. the name of God twice mentioned. Cer¬ 
tainly an indirect expression of the boldest hope, 
to whioh she dares not verbally give utterance— 
a hope, namely, of the raising of the dead man. 
The sisters at Bethany were acquainted with the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus and of the 
youth at Nain. Martha also remembered the 
promise (ver. 4) contained in the message of 
Jesus (Tholuck, Meyer). Hence not simply: if 
Thoa wilt implore consolation (Rosenmiiller), 
or: that Lazarus may not be cast away (Euthy- 
mius), or only an assuranoe: nevertheless, I con¬ 
sider Thee a farorite of God (Paulus). We must 
not 9 however, convert this indefinite and sifting 
expression into a confident expectation of the 
raising of the dead man,—as results also from 
the words: whatever Thoa mayest ask. 

[This is the only place where alrtio&cu is used 
of Jesus as praying to God, instead of kpurav, 
irapcucaXeiv, trpooebxsa^cu, dciadat, comp. Luke 
xxii. 82; John xiv. 16; xvi.'26; xvii. 9, 16, 20. 
Bengel calls alrsla^cu, verbum minus dignum; it 
is certainly more human and implies a state of 
dependence and need. It is, however, as Meyer 
remarks, in keeping with the deep excitement of 
Martha and her as yet imperfect knowledge of 
the superhuman relation of Christ to the Father. 
—P. S.] 

Yer. 23. Thy brother will rise again.— 
A grand promise, though corresponding with the 
indefinite hope in being indefinitely worded; not: 
I will now raise him up. She might understand 
Him as referring to the general future resurrec¬ 
tion. And besides, specific faith in the raising 
of the dead must issue from a general faith 
in their resurrection. It was an ambiguous ex¬ 
pression, designed for the trial and development 
of her faith.* 

Yer. 24. I know that he will rise again, 
etc. —Her meaning is obvious: I aoquiesce in 
that, but I hope for something more. Her words 
are expressive not merely of a sad resignation, 
but of an indirect query—she is feeling her way 
(De Wette). 

Vers. 25, 26. I am the resurrection.— 
[This is evidently the central idea of this chap¬ 
ter: Christ the Resurrection of the dead, and the 
Life of the living. The following miracle is the 
practical proof of what He is in His own person 
and a pledge of what He will do on the last day. 
To Himself (£y£), therefore. He first direots the 
weak faith of Martha; from the future resurrec¬ 
tion and the dead brother she was to look to the 
present (elpl), ever-living and life-giving Saviour. 
The general resurrection of the dead is only a 
manifestation of the moral power of the person 
that stood before her. What sublimity and what 
comfort in this testimony ef Christ concerning 
Himself! Who can measure the effect which it 
produces from day to day in countless chambers 
of mourning and before open graves all over the 
Christian world 1 —Resurrection is put first, in op- 

• [So alto Meyer, and Alford who remarks that ivarrfatTax 
Is pedagogfcally used to lead on to the requisite faith in her 
mind, and doubts whether it could be used of a recall into 
human life. Hengstenberg refers the word mainly to the 
final resurrection, and subordinately to the translation to 
Paradise, which he Includes In the first resurrection (Apoc. 
xx. 5 ?): hut Lazarus must have been already in Paradise 
(comp, to-day in Luke xxiii. 43>-P. &] 


position to the present power of death which is 
to be overcome; Resurrection is Life itself in con¬ 
flict with, and victory over, death, it is the Death 
of death, the triumph over decay and dissolution 
8wallowing up mortality in life. (Luther has 
foroibly described the marvellous duel between 
Life and Death on the cross, in an Easter hymn, 
where the passage occurs: “ Wie ein Tod den andern 
frass; Ein Spoil aus dem Tod ist worden.”) Life 
comprehends spiritual as well as physical life, 
life etcfrnal of body and soul Christ is the Victor 
of death and the grave, beoause He is the Prince 
of life in this absolute sense. In the words fol¬ 
lowing the first clause is an explanation and ap¬ 
plication of the term Resurrection, the second of 
the term JAfe. I am the Resurrection: he that be - 
lieveth in Me, though he have died , will live (will be 
raised up again). I am the Life: whoever liveth 
and believeth in Me will never die (will live forever 
in unbroken life-union with Me, the Prince of 
life).—P. S.] 

I [and no other], u e. t the future resurrection 
is not an impersonal fate that is to take place 
at some future time, but a personal effect pro¬ 
ceeding from Me who am present with you. 
It is even now present ahd active in Me.— 
And the life.—Life in the absolute sense, in 
its power to awaken spirit and body. Hence, 
as well the principle of resurrection (Ilunnius, 
Luthardt), as its essence and result (Meyer). As 
the vital principle of the resurrection, He exerts 
a purely quickening influence, which branches 
into two forms: a, Me who believes on Him, if he 
have died rdjrotfd vy, past], shall live , shall con¬ 
tinue to live, shall rise again; b. he who is still 
living , who through belief on Him becomes truly 
alive, shall never die , *. e. shall not becomo a prey 
to death and the sense of mortality.* The life 
of Christ is the author of the resurrection in a 
two-fold sense; it is the root of the waking of 
the. physically dead, because it is the power 
which effects the moral awakening,—the power 
which rouses into spiritual life. They that live 
in Him shall not die; and the dead are not dead, 
but live again. In both cases, undoubtedly, the 
saying has reference to the same believer; the 
two propositions do not resolve themselves, as 
ancient commentators declare, into the parallel: 
“ for dead believers I am the resurrection, for 
living ones the remedium mortis .” It is true, how¬ 
ever, that the two propositions indicate, after 
Euthymiu8 and others, the two-fold point of view; 
whether one be already dead (Lazarus) or still 
living (Martha, Mary). In both cases, the 
j/rinfuo-physical or whole life-agency of Christ 
is meant. The dead rise spiritually and corpo¬ 
really to the new life of the resurrection. The 
living are not swallowed up in the death of the 


• [The phrase ov —eis rbv aiSava, ver. 26,.is in itself am- 
biguons and may mean either not forever, ornever. The first 
and literal rendering would give a very plain sense: He that 
liveth (physically) and believeth in Me, will not die (physi¬ 
cally) for ever, {. t. will be raised again. But in all other 
passages in which the same phrase occurs (ch. iv.14; viiL 
51, 52; x. 28; xlil. 8; 1 Cor. viii. 13), it is equivalent to 

never, like the Hebrew DStyS-R'S (Ps. lv.22; Prov. x.30), 

with an emphasis on the negation: surely not, in no wise, by 
no means (see Winer, p. 407, on the force of the double nega¬ 
tion in Greek). We must then suppose that Christ in ver. 26 
either spoke of spiritual death, or overlooked physical death 
as a vanishing transition to real and eternal life.—P. &] 
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world either spiritually or bodily (inasmuch as 
they transport with them the germ or the con¬ 
crete body of the resurrection). 

Therefore we aro not to attach a merely spi¬ 
ritual meaning to the two propositions, just be¬ 
cause Jesus is speaking of faith,—as, for in¬ 
stance: he that believeth on Me shall rise again 
spiritually, and he that hath received life shall 
retain it for ever; which would, implicite, involve 
the idea of the resurrection (Calvin). Neither 
is the first sentence to be referred to th£ resur¬ 
rection of the body and the second to that of the 
spirit (Lampe, Olshausen, Slier). Comp. chap, 
vi. 61; viii. 66.* 

Bella vest thou this? —Christ had said: 
Every one that liveth and believeth, and had 
thus laid down a general rule. Now comes the 
application of it to her. If she believes this, she 
believes on Him. 

Ver. 27. I have believed that Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.— It is appa¬ 
rent that Martha does not thoroughly compre¬ 
hend the grand thoughts in the words of the 
Xord; she, however, takes for granted that He 
is designating Himself as the Raiser of believers 
from the dead, and perceives that this is in¬ 
volved in a belief on the Messiah. She there¬ 
fore utters a joyful confession of her faith in 
Him,—’Ey eb jre iri are vit a, with emphasis. She 
docs not believe this now for the first time; she 
has already become a believer, being convinced 
a. that He is the Christ, b. as the Christ the Son 
of Ood; she believes in the full sense of the 
term, not simply in accordance with the theo¬ 
cratic idea of belief (Meyer), although she has 
not yet attained to a developed Johannean know¬ 
ledge ; c. that eomethjb tpxbpevoc] into the world 
(Present), that is: who is even now continually 
engaged in the unfolding of His Messianic glory 
and work. Observe the truthfulness of Martha, 
which will not permit her to repeat Christ’s ex¬ 
pressions word for word, but moulds her confes¬ 
sion into conformity with the measure of her 
faith. And yet this is enough. Confessions 
differing in outward form or expression may 
agree internally and in substance. 

* Ver. 28. And when ahe had so said, she 
went away. —Martha knows enough for the 
moment. With womanly instinct (such as espe¬ 
cially belongs to her practical nature) she does 
not enter upon a deeper investigation of the great 
thoughts of Jesus; sufficient for her is the prac¬ 
tical thought, that He meets her boldest hopes 
with the assurance that the resurreotion is not 
merely a distant resurrection-time, but rather a 
present resurrection-power resident in His person. 

And oalled Mary, her sister, secretly.f 

• [Comp. Godet <h toe. (II. 333), who justly says that it is 
Impossible hero to separate the moral and the physical sense 
in the words resurrection and life. I subjoin the remarks of 
Trench (Miracles, p. 322) on this glorious declaration: ‘7flw 
the Resurrection and the Life; the true Life, the true Resur¬ 
rection ; the evorlasting triumphs over death, they are in Me 
—no distant things, as thou spakest of now, to find place at 
the end of the world; no things separate or separable from 
Me, as thou ep&kest of lately, when thou desiredst that I 
should ask of another that which I possess evermore in My¬ 
self. In Me is victory over the grave, in Me is life eternal: 
by faith in Me that becomes yours which makes death not to 
be death, but only the transition to a higher life.'*—P. 8.] 

t [Alford: “ Her calling her sister is characteristic of one 
who (Luke x. 40) had not been much habituated herself to 
listen to His instructions, but knew this to be the delight of 


—On account of the Jews who were present. It 
appears that Mary was still sitting in the in¬ 
terior of the house, surrounded by the Jews. 
Therefore Martha called her secretly, — ka&pd, 
a word, no doubt, indicative of a whisper: there¬ 
fore she simply said: the Master is here— 
which Mary well understood; and therefore: 
He calleth thee. She was to* go out to Him. 
The prudenoe of Jesus, who remained standing 
outside, is met by the prudence of Martha; com¬ 
mon fear, however, is not to be attributed to 
either. He must remove His disciples from the 
influence of the Jews * and they, by going out to 
Him, must make confession of their faith in Him. 
It was, moreover, the rule of the Lord to avoid 
making a parade of His miracles, though He 
did, on this occasion, finally welcome the eventual 
notice of the Jews. Remarkable consonance of 
human prudence and divine assurance. We must 
not suppose that Martha simply gathered the 
mandate: He calleth thee, from the expectations 
that Jesus excited in her own breast (Chrysostom, 
Tholuck [Bruckner, Slier]); she tells of a behest 
of Jesus (Liicke, Meyer).* 

Ver. 29. Aa soon as ahe heard that— 
Mary, as the more important personality, now 
steps into the fore-ground, although Martha, aswe 
see from ver. 89, again makes one of the group. 

Ver. 80. Now Jesus was not yet, etc.— 
See note to ver. 28. Jesus might have been as¬ 
sured from the ciroumstances of the case, that 
there were Jews in the house of mourning; it 
was needless for Martha to apprise Him (after 
Meyer) of the fact. 

Ver. 81. Th© Jews \ . . foUowed her, 
thinking that ahe waa going to the tomb 
to weep there. —It was a custom much practised 
among the Jews and Greeks, to sit down and mourn 
by the graves of their dead (Wetstein, on this pas¬ 
sage; Geier, Dc luctu Hd>r.). They therefore 
went with her, doubtless regarding the scene of 
mourning which they expected to witness, as a 
ceremony that had to be performed in compli¬ 
ance with Oriental custom. Even in these 
points the false way of the ancient world, which 
gratified its feelings by a common lamentation 
over the dead, stands contrasted with the truth 
of life, which demands-solitude for its grief. Of 
course the too great isolation of mourners is to be 
guarded against as much as the other extreme. 

Ver. 82. Mary .. . fell down at His feet 
—The first stroke of character which distin¬ 
guishes her from Martha. The second is, that 
she says nothing further than: Lord, if Thou 
hadat been here, my brother had not died. 
While Martha added to these words: and even 
now I know, etc. (ver. 22), Mary bursts into tears. 
Martha may at first strike us as the one who 
possesses the greater joy in believing, but Mary 
is the more human and warm in her feelings, 
and there is more of devotion in the expression 
of her faith. Her kneeling posture and her 
tears are more eloquent than the words of 
Martha. The saying that both utter, consti¬ 
tutes a precious trait from life. They made this 
remark to each other over and over again at the 

Mary. Besides this, she evidently has hopes raised, though 
of a very feint and indefinite kind. roouwi*j<nurd n iysA* 
Aarh Tutv A 6ymv airrou (Euthymius, H )—J 
* [So also correctly Alford and Godet—P. 8.] 
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death-bed of Lazaras: if He were here, etc . 
Bengel: “ Ex quo colligi potest, hunc earum fuisse 
termonem ante fratris obilum: utinam adesset Do mi- 
nut Jesus!” 

Vor. 33. He was vehemently (indignant¬ 
ly, angrily) affected (stirred up) in (his) 
spirit and troubled himself [tvefj ptpfjoaTo 
rip irveiuart k at Irapagev iavrdv. — 
Comp. Ter. 88 iu/3ptfi6pevoc kv iavrtp, but 
also the weeping between, eSdKpvaev , ver. 85. 
Note first of all the perfect participation of the 
Lord in our natural feelings and His sympathy 
with our sorrows (Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15), in oppo¬ 
sition to the stoio apathy, yet at the same time 
His perfect control oyer passion and grief and 
its violent outbreak.—P. S.]—He was deeply 
perturbed inspirit. The eve0 pip^aaro rip 
irve bfiari (see Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 48; xiv. 
5) makes the passage one of exceeding difficulty. 
The affection here depicted is explained in three 
ways: 1. as anger, 2. as grief, 3. as a general 
affection of the mind, in which there is a com¬ 
bination of different emotions.* ** 

1. Of anger. “ fipip&ofiai with all its com¬ 
pounds has in the classics as well as in the fa¬ 
thers of the Church (and the Byzantines) the 
signification: to snort (of horses), to mutter (of 
Hecate), to express anger , to threaten angrily 
But again, anger is variously understood: 

a. He was angry, in respect of His divine 
nature, with His human spirit (jrmy/a) in its pas¬ 
sionate emotion (Tnido;). So Origen, Chrysostom 
[Cyril, Theophylact, Euthymius Zigab.], recently 
Men [Alford]. This conception is doubly un¬ 
tenable: in the first place, it condemns the human 
sentiment of grief; and secondly, it creates a con¬ 
flict in the consciousness of the Lord. [It is also 
inconsistent with the act of weeping, which fol¬ 
lows, ver. 35, and with the parallel expression 

* [Lange translates: rrgte sick titf auf im Geiste, stirred 
Himself up in His spirit; Noyes and Alford: was greatly 
mooed in His spirit. The B. V. groaned in spirit , expresses 
more the feeling of grief and pain than of indignation and 
wrath (though Trench on Miracles, p. 825, strangely assorts 
the very reverse); comp. 2 Cor. v. 4: “We that are in this ta¬ 
bernacle do groan, being burdened.” Webster defines groan¬ 
ing : “ to give forth a low,’ moaning sound, to utter a mourn¬ 
ful voice, as in pain and sorrow,” and says nothing of anger. 
The K. V. translates the verb in four different ways: to charge 
straitly, Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43 \ to murmur, Mark xiv. 5; to 
groan. John xi. 33, 33.—P. S.] 

f [So the Vulgate: infremuit spirilu; Luther: Erergrim- 
mete im Geiste, was wroth at , moved with indignation. 0pt- 
fuxoftat and cp0p«fMu>pa4 (from the root fipigM, to rush, to 
roar, ifrpindu, fremo, to nary to bluster ; comp. Ppifiif. anger, 
P/Hfiv, The Angered, a name of Persephone or Hecate), when 
not need of ottering a sound (snorting, murmuring), always 
express on emotion of anger or indignation , and are equiva¬ 
lent to &pyt£eo0ai and dvciAeu’. Pasaow and Pape know no 
other nilaQing. Gumlich has abundantly proved it in the 
Studien und Kritiken for 1862, pp. 260-269. Sophocles, in 
his Lexicon of Byzantine Greek (Boston, 1870, p. 453), gives 
the meaning to be greatly movedy but without any authority 
except the two passages in John xL, which are under dis¬ 
pute. Meyer confidently asserts (p. 431): “ Nie anders als 
tom hefligtn Zorx (violent anger) urira 0ptpao/aat und 
4 ixfipiy.dofj.aiy wo es nicht das eigentUche Schnauben Oder 
Jtfrummen (Aesch. SepL 461, Luc. Necym, 20) bexeichnety bei 
Qriechen, LXX und im N. T. (Matt. ix. 30; Mark L 43; 
xiv. 6) gebraucht, 8. Gumlich, p. 265 f.” Hengstenberg 
agree*: “Es ist ULngst fcstgestellt, dass «p0p i/iaoOai 
hnnen anderm Affect beseichnen kann als den des heftigen 
Zones .” Alford: “4p0ptf ido/nai can bear but one meaning, 
tint of indignor ('infremuity' Vulg.), —the expression of 
indignation and rebuke, not of sorrow.” Trench (p. 325): 

** It is nothing but the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
object for the indignation of the Lord, which has caused 
so many modern commentators to desert this explanation, 
usd make the word simply and merely an expression of 


b iavrip ,—in Himself, ver. 88, which proves that 
rip TTveipart cannot be the object, but must be the 
sphere of the emotion=m His spirit .—P. S.]* 
Ililgenfcld and others fall upon the same inter¬ 
pretation, with a different conception of it, iu 
imputing a gnostic Christology to this Gospel. 

b. He was angry at the power of sin and death 
(Augustine, Erasmus and others, Luthardt).f 
Not to be exoluded, but too abstract by itself. 

c. At the unbelief of the Jews [Erasmus, 
Scholten, Wordsworth], and also the sisters 
(Theodor of Mopsueste,Lampe[Kuinoel],Wickel- 
naus]). But the sisters were not unbelieving. 

d. That He was unable to avert the death of 
Lazarus (Do Wette). This would be impious and 
is contrary to the connection. 

e . At the misconception of His enemies and 
the want of comprehension displayed by His 
friends (Bruckner). There was, at the moment, 
no special oooasion for such a feeling. 

/. At the mingling of the hypocritical tears 
[crocodile tears] of the Jews with the true tears 
of Mary (Meyer). Against this, comp. ver. 45 
[“Many of the Jews . . . believed in Him”].J 
g. This description of anger has, in the in¬ 
terest of negative criticism, been caricatured by 
Strauss and others. 

2. Of grief. In the passages, Matt. ix. 30; 

grief and anguish of spirit. Larape and Kuinoel defend the 
right explanation ; and Lange ( ThcdL Studien und Kritiken, 
1836, p. 714 sq.) has many beautiful remarks in an essay 
wherein he seeks to unite both meanings.” Godot: M 11 est 
gCitiralcment recounts, d cette heurc, que le terme i n 0 p i- 
naoOai (de 0p i/mafciv, hennir, rugir) ne. petit designer 
qu * unfrtmissanent d ’ indignation .” But all this does not 
yet settle the precise meaning in this verse. See below. The 
verb is generally transitive and constructed with the dative 
of the person or thing against which the angry feeling or ro- 
bnke is directed; but here and in ver. 38 it is used intransi¬ 
tively ; vvtvpan being not the dot. obi., but the dat. instrum. 
or foci.—P. S.] 

• [The Greek interpreters usually take r<j5 wvtvfiaTi—np 
wddet (as dative of the object), but Cyril refers it (as instru¬ 
mental dative) to the Holy Ghost or the divine nature of 
Christ, by which He indignantly rebuked His rising human 
sympathy. (e/*0pt/uiarai r» trvevfiaTi, rovreort rjj dvvajiei 
toO ayiov wev/iarot iwurArjmi rposroy tivOl rg ifiif aapja.) 
In a milder form Dean Alford renews the Qreek interpretur 
tion without its stoic repulsivenesa. Ho thinks that Jesus, 
with the tears of sympathy already rising and overcoming 
llis speech, checked them so as to be able to speak the words 
following. He considers this self-restraint as merely physi¬ 
cal, requiring indeed an act of the will, and a self-troubling, 
but Implying no deliberate disapproval of the rising emotion 
which immediately after is suffered to prevail. Webster -and 
Wilkinson likewise explain Jv«0ptpif<raTo of a violent re¬ 
pression of emotion. But this is clearly refuted by the ex¬ 
planatory lrdpa£<y iavrov, and by the fact that Jesus did 
shed tear* immediately afterwards. His effort at self- 
restraint then would have Ihiled, which is incredible.—P. 8.] 
f [According to Augustine, Cornelius a Lap., Olshausen, 
Trench and Gumlich, Christ was indignant at death as the 
wages of sin; according to Nic. Lyra, Melanchthon, Ebrard, 
Luthardt and Hengstenberg, at tho power qf death , the terri¬ 
ble foe of the human race, who dared here to confront and 
threaten his great Conqueror. Nic. Lyra: Fremitus ChrisH 
procedebat ex indignatione ejus contra diabolum, per cujus tug- 
gestioncm mors intravit in mundum , quam erat cito debella- 
turus. To the same effect is Liithardt’s remark (II. p. 217): 

“ Utber den Tod und den der des Todts Gewalt hat, Seinen Gegner 
von Anfang an, ergrxmmte Er , dass er Jhm solches angerich- 
tet, so in Seinen ntichsten Kreis gedrungen und so Jhm Selbst 
wie drohend entgegengetreten war. Und das Ergrimmen Jem 
ist wie ein Gegendrohen, das sich in der Auferweckung dann 
versinnbildlichte. Es rind glcichsam die ersten gegensettigen 
A nkkndigungen des letsten dust erg ten Kampfts.'* Comp, my 
notes to Lange’s view below.—P. S.] 

| [Meyer urges the preceding words e!5ev avrrjv icAaf- 
ova ay—itaX rows ’lov&uovs kAcuokto*, as indicating this con¬ 
trast and cause of the indignation; but this is not applicable 
to the second use of the verb in ver. 38. although ver. 37 
clearly shows that the indignation must have had some re¬ 
ference to the unbelief of the Jews.-*—!?. S.J 
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Mark i. 43, anger is out of the question. Tho- 
luck: “ This verb is equally comprehensive with 
the corresponding German * grimmen,* i. e. origi¬ 
nally, an inward convulsive emotion of anger, 
grief, etc. Hence Luther renders: Er ergrimmete , 
which he himself explains by (rrhzyxvi^ercu.”* 
Yet Tholuck observes that the signification of 
grief is not supported by usage, but only by 
analogy.f In favor of this view are—Nonnus, 
Buzer, Grotius and others, Liicke.J Tholuck, 
in the early editions of his Commentary, and 
Ewald: an emotion of great strength, analo¬ 
gous to the oreva&iv rig nvsvpaTi of Jesus, Mark 
vji. 34 (comp. Markviii. 12). $ 

8. A general affection of the spirit, in which 
different sentiments combine and alternate.|| 
This construction is supported: (1) by the choice 
of the expression, since the Evangelists are fa- i 
miliar with other terms for the definite emotion 
cither of anger or of grief; (2) by the addition: 
Tjg trvevpan. The nature of the spirit renders it 
impossible for any single psychical emotion to rule 
within it*, the spirit is the all-embracing unity 
of the many-parted life of the soul.fl (3) By the 
psychological experience, that when the soul is 
in a state of intense excitement, it is seized at 
once by the most diverse emotions (see the quo¬ 
tation from Gothe’s Tpkigenie: u Es wdlzet sick ein 
Rad von Freud * und Schmerz durch meine Seels ”— 
“ A wheel of joy and grief rovolveth through my 
soul.*’— Leben Jesu , p. 1125). (41 By the situa¬ 

tion. The weeping of Mary coula excite nought 
but the most heart-felt sympathy. But the tears 
of the better sort among the Jews were mingled 
with the tears of the unbelieving. A scene of 
human lamentation over death presented itself— 
sympathy in view of the power of death was 
aroused. Jesus had not to bar out this sym¬ 
pathy; still it was necessary that He should 
stand on His guard against it—and rouse Him¬ 
self in indignation against it. Thus His emo¬ 
tion was converted into an ecstatic anticipation 
•of victory. I had at first chosen the expression: 
Er schutlerie sich—He convulsed—agitated Himself 
It is significant of violent agitation. But the one 

• [As now used, howeTer, ergrimmen always signifies in 
German violent emotion of anger, indignation.—P. 8.1 

f [Tholuck and Lilcke refer to Ppip.i<rou, to shake with 
petulance, 0pa<r<rw, to ferment (in transitive), and to shake vio¬ 
lently (transitive), also to the Hebrew r^;; — p. 8.] 

X [Among American commentators, Owen takes this view: 
A deep feeling of grief, and not a rebuking of such a feeling. 
—P.S.] 

§ [Ewald (Cbm. I. 823) translates: Er erbraustc <m Geiste 
und erschitUerte sich, and explains that Jesus, like a hero of 
old, like a Jacob, gathering up the deepest powers of his 
mind, went forth to the conflict and in the conflict burst out 
in tears. Corap. Ewald’s Life of Christ, p. 480.—P. 8.] 

| [Dr. Lango has more fully demonstrated this comprehen¬ 
sive Interpretation in a treatise on the words: ivePp\.p.r}traro 
rip iri'fvaaTi, in his Miscellaneous Writings, vol. iv. pp. 194 fT. 
(originally published in the Theological Studies and Criticisms 
for 1830); comp, also his Leben Jesu. II. 2. p. 1125. Tholnck 
(7th edition) substantially adopts Lange’s interpretation: 
“ We shall, then, include a feeling of horror also, etc. lienee 
wo assume KiveurBax to be the established philologicnl sig¬ 
nification, as one of the most ancient commentators, the 
translator of the Pcshito has done.”] 

If [Meyer thinks that John mieht as well have written rfj 
il/vxn (xli. 27); Godet (II. 329) distinguishes wevp.a as the 
s«at of religious, \ftvxv as the seat of natural emotions. 
There is certainly a aifforence. Here and xiii. 21, when 
speaking of the treason of Judas, and Mark viii. 12, Jesus 
was moved in the spirit} while when speaking of Ills ap¬ 
proaching passion Ho says: “ My soul is troubled,” John xii. 
27.—P. 80 


[ upon which I finally settled seems preferable: 
Er regte sich tie/ avf He stirred Himself up from 
the deep. He moved Himself in the spirit to 
such a degree that the disciples perceived His 
agitation in His bodily appearance,—bence: He 
convulsed Himself; He billowed up, — He surged 
up. A divine storm of the spirit [ein Gottesge - 
witter des Geistes ] passed through His breast, 
under which His human nature quaked. The 
fremere invariably arises out of the depths. 

[It is not inconsistent with this interpretation 
of Dr. Lange, if we emphasize sin and death as 
the chief object of Christa mingled emotion and 
commotion. In this heart-rending scene of 
mourning: the grave of the departed friend, the 
broken hearts of the beloved sisters, and the 
tears of their sympathizers*, Jesus saw a minia¬ 
ture photograph of the world of human suffer¬ 
ing caused by the terrible curse of sin; all the 
graves aneb all the mourners passed in endless 
procession before His vision; He felt the com¬ 
bined misery and woe of the human family (“dtr 
Mcnschheit gamer Jammer fasste Ihn an”); He 
was moved at once with holy indignation at sin 
which caused all this dreadful desolation, and 
with tender sympathy for the sufferers, which 
latter feeling found vent in tears.— And trou¬ 
bled (shook) himself, er&pa£ ev iavrov. 
This is not quite the same with the passive form 
trap^x^V Tip Trvdifian, which is used on a similar 
occasion, John xiii. 21, bat it expresses the ex¬ 
ternal manifestation of the inward commotion by 
a voluntary act. Hengstenberg (II. 261): •« Je¬ 
sus excites Himself for the energetic conflict 
with Death, the evil enemy of mankind.” Comp. 
Meyer, Luthardt, Godet, m loc. Augustine, Ben- 
gel and Wordsworth derive from the expression 
the inference that Christ’s affections were not 
passions, but voluntary emotions (voluntarim 
comnotiones), which He had entirely in His power, 
and that the emotion here spoken of was there¬ 
fore orderly, rational, full of dignity and di¬ 
rected to proper ends.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 84. Where have ye laid him? — 
Manifestly, the impulse to work the miracle ia 
completed by what has been going on in His in¬ 
ner life.— Come and see. —The answerers— 
Martha and Mary. 

Yer. 35. Jeans wept [’Eddxp woev 6 ’I no.]. 
—Two little words: a whole verse, of infinite 
value. Significant and pertinent verse-division. 
On the way to the grave, Jesus weeps. After 
He has troubled Himself in spirit and has made 
good His stand against ail sympathy with Jewish 
lamentations for the dead, He is at liberty to 
give Himself up to His fellow-feeling with the 
sisters; the tear follows His passion, as a sum¬ 
mer rain succeeds the thunder-storm. The ob¬ 
jection, that Jesns could not weep if He had a 
real presentiment of the miracle that He was 
about to perform, carries with it a doubt as to 
the compatibility of the divine and the human 
nature; it is also contradicted by human expe¬ 
rience itself.* Not only the succession of feel¬ 
ings,but likewise the truth and disinterestedness 
of feeling, are explained by a fact, in accordance 

• [Meander: “ The sympathizing physician in the midst of 
a family drowned in grief—will not his tears flow with theirs, 
though ho knows that he has the power of giving immediate re¬ 
lief?*— P. S.J 
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with which the deepest grief may invade the 
mind when it is occupied with the anticipation 
of joy, and vice versd; nay, more;—these oppo¬ 
site emotions may even succeed each other with 
the rapidity of lightning, like a “ wheel of fire” 
in swift revolution. “ Chrysologus supposed 
that Jesus wept for joy; Isodorus Pelus., because 
the raising of Lazarus would summon him from 
repose back to the unrest of life (this was the 
decision even of the Concilium Toletanum) etc . 
All these explanations of the fathers of the 
Church are utterly unnaturaL” Heubner. 

[This sentence is the shortest, and yet one of 
the most significant verses in the Bible. It 
stands by itself unconnected by any particle with 
what precedes or what follows. It describes 
what was seen, and intimates what was felt. 
Jesus knew that He would shortly raise Lazarus, 
but in true sympathy He opened His heart to the 
pretetU grief which opened to Him a picture of 
the universal desolations of the king of terrors; 
and with a sympathizing heart, not with a heart 
of stone, He raised the friend to life again. He 
felt and acted like a man before He gave a proof 
of His divine power; so He slept just before He 
stilled the storm (Matt. viiL 24). But His grief 
was moderate. A atcpveiv signifies a gentle weep¬ 
ing, the expression of a calm and tender grief; 
it differs from t&iaUiv, the crying and wailing of 
the sisters and their friends, ver. 83, which im¬ 
plies “ not only the shedding of tears, but also 
every external expression of grief” (Robinson, 
sub. k?uuo). It is remarkable that the very Gos¬ 
pel whioh most clearly reveals the divinity of 
Christ, notices this truly human trait of His cha¬ 
racter. As fur as we are informed, Jesus wept 
or shed tears on three occasions: tears of tender 
friendship and silent grief at the grave of Laza¬ 
rus (kdatcpwev) ; tears of bitter sorrow and loud 
lamentation over unbelieving Jerusalem in view 
of the approaching judgment, Luke xix. 41 [itc- 
lavaev) ; and bloody tears of agony and sacerdo¬ 
tal intercession in Gethsemane when He bore the 
burden of the sins of all mankind and wrestled 
with the powers of darkness, Luke xxii. 44 
(comp. Heb. ▼. 7, fiera icpavyifc loxypas noX 
da/tpvwv). The eternal Son of God in tears 1 
What a sublime contrast; what a proof of His 
true humanity, condescending love and tender 
sympathy. How near He is brought in His tears 
to every mourner. How far more natural, lovely 
and attractive is a weeping Saviour than a cold, 
heartless, unfeeling stoic!* By His conduct at 
the grave He has sanctified tears of sympathy, 
provided only we sorrow not immoderately as 
those who have no hope (1 Thes. iv. 13). His 
tears over Jerusalem and in Gethsemane should 
call forth our tears of repentance and gratitude. 
-P. S.] 

Vers. 86, 37. Behold how he loved him. 
—This even the Jews could see, without com¬ 
prehending the full significance of His tears. 


* [After the appearance of Christianity, the heathen no¬ 
tions about the nghtfalness of humau affections underwent 
a silent revolution, and the rigor of Stoicism was broken. 
<*omp. the beautiful passage in Juvenal, Serf. 15, quoted by 

Trench: 

.... J Mitsima corda 
Humano generi dart to natura fatetur , 

Qua lacrjfmaM dedit: hoc nostri part optima 
scn**4.—P. S.] 


It is certainly the intention of the evangelist to 
distinguish these kindly disposed Jews from the 
others who thus express themselves: Could not 
he who opened the eyes of the blind man, 
etc . (ver. 87). According to Chrysostom and 
most of the aucients, as also Luthardt and Meyer, 
this speech has something of malice in it;* ac¬ 
cording to Liicke, Tholuck and others, it is well 
meant. The idea of malice is supported by 1. 
the manifest intention to spread abroad an accu¬ 
sation against Jesus, to the effect that He was 
either unable (want of power) or unwilling 
(want of love) to avert this death; 2. the cir¬ 
cumstance that their words occasion again the 
convulsive self-agitation of the Lord, and, so to 
speak, constrain Him to brace Himself anew in 
the spirit. 8. Here, a9 in ver. 46, John distin¬ 
guishes the malicious Jews from those of tho 
better sort by nvtc di. [“ John seldom uses 
as a mere copula, but geuerally as but, see vers. 
46, 49, 61.” Alford]. Hence arises the conjec¬ 
ture that they,* starting from the assumption of 
the powerlessness of Jesus in this case, are de¬ 
sirous to cast a shadow of doubt even upon the 
healing of the blind man (Meyer). Still less is 
it to be expected that these citizens of Jerusalem 
should cite the previous raisings of the dead in 
Galilee (Strauss) rather than the healing of the 
blind man, which last was an event of recent oc¬ 
currence in Jerusalem, still fresh in the memory 
of all,—an occasion of admiration to some, and 
to others of Pharisaical offence.f Their words 
are the cause of fresh agitation on the part of 
the Lord, now, however. He is stirred not only 
in spirit but in Himself, i. e. the emotion is felt 
in the eoul-lifc also. 

Ver. 38. To the tomb. It was a cave.— 

t An indication of the comparative wealth of 
azarus and his sisters that they had a family 
vault, such as is here implied. The poor were 
buried in common places. The large concourse 
of mourners from Jerusalem, and the very costly 
ointment with which Mary anointed the feet of 
our Lord (xii. 3), lead to the same conclusion.— 
P. 8.] On tho Israelitish graves see Com. on 
Matt. chap. xxvii.J On the grave of Lazarus, 


• [Alford and Godot take the same view. The second emo¬ 
tion of indignation (jraAip iuppifiutfievo^ iv iavna , ver. 38) 
seems to have been provoked, partly at least, by this exhibi¬ 
tion of unbelief, as the oiv indicates.—P. S.] 
f [Trench, Alford and Godet rightly regard it as a mark of 
historical accuracy that these dwellers in Jerusalem should 
refer to a miracle performed there and still fresh in their 
memory rather than to tho former raisings of tho dead in 
distant Galilee, which they probably may have heiard of, but 
naturally would not thoroughly credit on more rumor. 
Says Trench: “ A maker up of the narrative from later and 
insecure traditions would inevitably have fallen upon those 
miracles of a like kind, as arguments of the power of Jcsns 
to have accomplished this.” Comp, the pointed remarks of 
Godet (1L 342) against Strauss.—P. S.j 
$ [Also the art. Grdber in Winer's R. W. 77., art. Tomb in 
Smith's B. D. (Hackett and Abbott's ed., voi. iv. pp. 3*277 
ff.), Robinson, Researches , I. pp. 349 AT., and Capt. C. W. 
Wilson, Remains of 7bmbs in Palestine (in Quarterly State¬ 
ment of tho Palest Exploration 80 c., Lond. 1869). The 
Jewish sepulchres were out of town, away from the living, 
and either natural caverns or artificial, excavated by man's 
labor from the rock, with recesses in the sides, wherein 
the bodies were laid, occasionally with chambers one above 
another, and closed by a door or a great stone to prevent the 
numerous jackals and beasts of prey from tearing the bodies. 
Many of these tombs still remain. Robinson, I. p. 352: 
M The numerous sepulchres which skirt the valleys on the 
north, east, and south of Jerusalem, exhibit for the most part 
one general mode of construction. A doorway in the per¬ 
pendicular face of the rock, usually small and without oru%- 
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which is said still to exist, see the books of travel 
(Robinson, II. p. 3101.*— And a stone lay 
npon [or against] it. —’ExtKttro may mean: 
upon or before , according as the grave is to be 
conceived of as a perpendicular vault (such were 
entered by means of steps), or as a horizontal 
one. That the tradition makes it a perpendicu¬ 
lar sepulchre is not conclusive proof that it was 
so; yet the expression hpare rdv ?J&ov f seems 
also 4o testify in favor of a perpendicular grave. 
In Matt, xxviii. 2 the term is hire/cvhtre .f 

Ver. 39. Lord, by this time he stinketh 
\rj6rf 6(e i].—The fearful reality of the grave, 
in which her brother has lain four days, dis¬ 
turbs the practical woman and shakes her faith. 
She thinks a scandal may result from the burst¬ 
ing forth of the odor of corruption,—especially 
in the presence of so many people from Jerusa¬ 
lem. For it follows from the reason she assigns 
for her remark, that she does not already per¬ 
ceive this odor: for he hath been dead four 
days. [Lit. he ia now the fourth day {viz. as a dead 
man), rerapralog quatriduanus , an adjective mark¬ 
ing succession of days, but used only pro¬ 
verbially, like devrepaioc , rpiralo^. dudeKaralog ,— 
P. S.] J “ It is a proverb in the Talmud and the 
Targum, that corruption sets in the third day 
after death” (Tholuck after Wetstein). As 41 the 
sister of the dead man ” ade%<pr) rov rerffowedrof] 
she shudders at the thought of Beeing her brother 
in a putrefying state, of witnessing the exposure 

ment, leads to one or more small chambers excavated from 
the rock, and commonly upon the same level with the door. 
Very rarely are the chambers lower than the doors. The 
walls in general are plainly hewn; and there are occasionally, 
though not always, niches or resting-places for the dead 
bodies. In order to obtain a perpendicular face for the door¬ 
way, advantage was sometimes tAken of a former quarry ; or 
an angle was cut In the rock with a tomb in each face; or a 
square niche or area was hewn out in a ledge, and then tombs 
excavated In all three of its sides. All these expedients are 
seen particularly in the northern part of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and near the tombs of the J udges. Many of the door¬ 
ways and fronts of the tombs along this valley are now 
broken away, leaving the whole of the interior exposed.”— 
P. 8.1 

* [Robinson (vol. I. p. 432, Am. ed.) says: “The monks, as 
a mattor of course, show the house of* Mary and Martha, that 
of Simon the leper, and the sepulchre of LAzarus. The latter 
is a deep vault like a cellar, excavated in the lime-stone rock 
in the middle of the village, to which there is a descent by 
twenty-six steps. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
there is not the slightest probability of its ever having been 
the tomb of Lazarus. The form is not that of the ancient 
sepulchres; nor does its position accord with the narrative 
of the New Testament, which Implies that the tomb was not 
in the town.”—P. 8.J 

f [Meyer leaves it undecided whether ini here in to > be 
rendered upon or against, before, the cave: “ewe*, in' avry 
kann auch heisftn: er lao daraw, davor (vgl. Homer, Od. vi. 
19: 06pai &' inlet ivro\ to dost ein horisontaler Ein- 
gang gedacht son wiirde. Zu entscheiden Ul nicht." —P. 8.) 

X [Olshausen. Luthardt and Trench agree with Lange that 
the words ij which were spoken before the opening of 
the tomb, indicate only the conjecture of Martha, which was 
erroneous, and assume that lie who sees the end from the be¬ 
ginning watched over the body of Lazarus in Uis providence 
that it should not hasten to corruption. But the fathers (e.g. 
Augustine: rcsuscitavU putenten ), Calvin ( alios Christus 
suscitavit, ted nunc in putrido caaavert potmtiam mam ex¬ 
tent), Stier, Owen, Alford and Wordsworth take the judg¬ 
ment of Martha as a statement of a sensible fact, on thb 
ground that the very act of death is the beginning of de¬ 
composition, and tliat there is no more monstrosity in the 
raising of a decaying corpse than in the restoration of the 
withered hand. Godet also is of this opinion: “ 11 est plus 
nature! dr. voir dans ces mots V expression cf un fait posit if 
et dont die a fait ellc-mime F experience.” As an expres¬ 
sion of fact it has been turned to apologetic account against 
the hypothesis of a mere trance or swoon; but the miracle is 
sufficiently attested without this by the veracity of Christ 
and of John.—P. 8.] 


of that countenance upon which corruption had 
already set its seal. We cannot, from the words 
of Martha, draw the inference that a previous 
embalming of the body by wrapping spices about 
it, had not taken place; the customary anoint¬ 
ing might, however, have been deferred by the 
sisters, because, almost unconsciously to them¬ 
selves, a spark of hope was smouldering within 
them, as they anxionsly expected the coming of 
Jesus. Hence, likewise, Mary had saved the 
precious ointment of spikenard. There is no 
more foundation for the statement that at this 
particular moment Martha, influenced by the ut¬ 
terances of Jesus, vers. 23-26, had merged her 
hope of a special raising of Lazarus in a higher 
stretch of faith (Meyer), than there is ground 
for questioning tne momentary tottering of her 
hope (Tholuck). This only can be said: she is 
so agitated by the fear lest her brother appear 
as a putrefying corpse, that she is unmindful for 
the instant of the duty of submission to the word 
of Christ, and delays the execution of *His com¬ 
mand. 

Ver. 40. Did I not tell thee ?—Not only 
the words, ver. 25, but the whole of His sayings 
from ver. 4.— The glory of God appears at 
Buch time as He reveals Himself in His wonder¬ 
working might. Manifestly, therefore, they had 
faith in the words of Jesus as they took the stone 
away (41). 

Ver. 41. Jesus lifted up His eyes to 
heaven. —We have already adverted to the 
grand aim of this form of the miraculous healing 
of Jesus. The Jews in Jerusalem are to see in 
a great sign, not only the miraculous power of 
Jesus but also His connection with their God in 
the working of this miracle. Hence the unre¬ 
served outpouring of the prayer. But the prayer 
is a thanksgiving: I thank thee. He is con¬ 
fident of being heard, and this presupposes earlier 
prayers.* So that when He says: I knew that 
thou hearest me always, an intimation is 
given us of an uninterrupted life of prayer, a 
continual union, in prayer, of the will of Jesas 
with the will of the Father—a union resulting 
in the continual working with Him of God’s om¬ 
nipotence. Thus Christ accomplishes His mi¬ 
racles as the God-Man; not in pure divinity, or 
as a super-human God, without the Father (see 
ch. v. 19, 26; vi. 6), nor in simple humanity 
amidst sporadic entreaties.f 

At the same time this saying introduces the 
following utterance: but because of the 
multitude standing around, etc.—Those who, 
like Baur, have inferred frdm these words that 
the prayer of Jeans is debased to a mock-prayer 
have failed to comprehend the grand idea of it} 

• [So also Meyer and Alford. Others suppose that petition 
and thanksgiving coincided (Men, Tholuck), still others that 
Jeeus thanked in anticipation of the miracle as if it was al¬ 
ready an accomplished fact (Godet, comp. Hengstenberg).— 
P. 8.J 

t [Trench (p. 330): “ The power (of working miracles) wu 
most truly Hie own, not indeed in disconnection from the 
Father, for what He saw the Father do. that only He did; 
but in this, Hie oneness with the Father, there lay the unin¬ 
terrupted power of doing these mighty works. . . . The 
thanks to God were an acknowledgment that the power was 
from God.”—P. 8.] 

X [Baur calls the prayer a Seheingebet, Weisee a Schaupbet, 
conceived by the evangelist in the apologetic interest for 
tho divinity of Christ (Strauss, Scholten). Such impious 
nonsense arises from utter ignorance of the singular intimacy 
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la presence of Ike Jews of Jerusalem, Jesus calls 
upon their God as His Father, and is heard.* 
Thus Moses, in pursuance of God’s instructions, 
produces his credentials as the ambassador of the 
God of Israel, before his nation and before Pha¬ 
raoh (Ex. iv. 3 ff; chap. vii. 9); and thus Elijah 
on Mount Carmel, before the priests of Baal and 
the backsliding people, petitions the God of Is¬ 
rael for the decisive sign from heaven which shall 
corroborate the truth of the Israelitish faith, 1 
Kings xviii. 36 ff. For this cause, the design of 
this prayer is so distinctly emphasized: that 
they might beUeve that Thou didst send 
Me. —That prayer may not have a reflexive re¬ 
ference to the hearers of it, is a tenet which finds 
prayer only in pantheistic moods; it would, if 
consistently acted upon, abolish the idea of 
motherly, ecclesiastical, judicial prayer (the 
oath), of prayer offered in performing miracles 
and of prayer generally. 

Ver. 43. Lazarus, come forth!— Properly: 
Lazarus, hither! forth! [devpo i£o, without a 
verb, hue foras! Ici, dehors! The simple gran¬ 
deur, brevity and force of this resurrection call 
corresponds with the mighty effect, and may be 
compared to the sublime passage in Genesis: 
Let there be light! And there was light. Cyril 
calls it deoTrpzTtks kciI fiaoi/uKbv KCkevopa. —P. 
S.] According to Origen [and Chrysostom] 
the moment of awakening preceded the thanks¬ 
giving of Jesus and the call merely occasioned 
the forthcoming of the recipient of new life. But, 
manifestly, the loud call with a powerful voice 
and majestic utterance should itself be recog¬ 
nized as the moment of awakening, f 

Ver. 44. Bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes. —Since the dead man was so 
wrapped up, even his face being covered, there 
happened, according to Basilius (tiabfsa£e &avpa 
kv dabyan), Chrysostom and many others, Lampe, 
Stier, a miracle within a miracle,—namely, that 
Lazarus was able to go forth in spite of his wrap- 
pings.J Others, again, have assumed that he 
was wrapped about after the fashion of the 
Egyptians, his hands and feet being bandaged 
separately (Olshausen, Be Wette). Liicke sup¬ 
poses him to have been wrapped from head to 
foot so closely that his freedom of motion was 
not impeded.^ From our passage the .windings 
certainly seem to have been partial; whether 
they were applied in the Egyptian style or not. 
Such might also have been the idea of the sis- 


between ChrUt and the Father, which is eo often asserted in 
this Gospel (ch. v. 19-21, 30, 37; viit 16,18, 29,42; x. 26, 30, 
38) and illustrated on this occasion. By Tirtne of this in¬ 
timacy He, the only Begotten, never addressed God as “ our 
Father,** but as “My Father” or “Father” simply, and 
stood In constant communication with Him so that His prayers 
assumed, as it were, the character of reflection and mutual 
consultation, and were always answered.—P. 8.] 

* [So also Godet: “ Bn rtndant graces d Dieu devant tout 
le ptuple arant dt fairs It miracle, Jltus met positivement 
JHcu en part dans V oeuvre out va se fairs; edit oeuvre dt- 
vient par Id edit dt Dins mime. Jehovah, It Dins <f Israel, 
sera tUsormais le garasU dt sa mission,—ou It complice dt 
son imposture —P. 8.] 

f [So also Hilary (nuUo inUrvallo vocis ft vitse), Meyer, 
Alford, Trench. 8o in the general resurrection the dead will 
come forth from their graves when they hear the quickening 
voice of the Son of Man, ch. v. 28, 29; comp, the “ shout.” I 
Thes. iv. 16; and M the last trump,” 1 Cor. xv. 62.—P. 8.J 
X [Also Augustine: processit Hit vwctus : non ergoptaibus 
pmpriis, sed ririute pnylucentis.] 

} [So also Meyer, Trench, Owen. Alford is uncertain.—?. S.J 


ters, particularly as the ceremonies of anointing 
and interment had not yet been completed. But 
it is obvious that the miracle of new life might 
be carried out in a miraculous walking, similar 
to somnambulism. And indeed it was necessary 
that the forthcomer should be disencumbered of 
his wrappings, in order that he might move with 
perfect freedom,—in accordance with the words 
of Jesus: Loose him and let him go. — i.e. 
go home independent of aid. We cannot adopt 
the inference of Grotius; ho holds that Christ 
did not accompany him: ne quasi in triumpkum 
ducere videretur, 

[The terms b$ere vn&yetv, as Godet observes, 
have a triumphant tone, like the order to tho 
cripple: “Take up thy bed and walk” (ch. 
v. 8). Trench: “ St. John here breaks off 
the narrative of the miracle itself, leaving us to 
imagine their joy, who thus beyond all expecta¬ 
tion received back their dead from the grave; 
a joy, which was well nigh theirs alone, among 
all the mourners of all times, 

4 Who to the verge have followed those they love 
And on tlio insuperable threshold stand. 

With cherished names its speechless calm reprove, 

And stretch In the abyss their nngrmsped hand.* 

He leaves this, and passes on to show us the 
historic significance of this miracle in the de¬ 
velopment of the Lord’s earthly history, the per¬ 
mitted link which it formed in the chain of those 
events, which were to end, according to the de¬ 
terminate decree and counsel of God, in the 
atoning death of the Son of God upon the cross.” 
-P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christ the Resurrection and the Life , the 
principle of the future resurrection: 

a. The foretokens of the principle: the miracles 
of transformation and the histories of raisings 
from the dead in the Old Testament, and the 
raisings of the dead effected by Jesus. 

b. The appearance of the principle in the re¬ 
vivifying life And spiritual resurrection of 
Christ. 

c. The operations of the principle until the 
first resurrection and until the general resurrec¬ 
tion. 

2. Faith in Christ, the Son of God, embraces 
tho resurrection. 

8. The mysterious, holy affections in the life of 
the Lord. The sensational life in the spirit or 
the innermost and highest emotion, within which 
all feelings revolve;—supreme compassion for 
the misery of men, supreme indignation at the 
unbelief of the world. The Lord’s bracing of 
Himself against all sympathy with ungodly Bor¬ 
row, while at the same time fully sympathizing 
with the godly Borrow of men. 

4. This raising of Lazarus. 

Different interpretations: (1) Lazarus was ap¬ 
parently dead (Paulus, Ammon, Schweizer and 
others); (2) the account a myth (Strauss); either a 
misunderstanding of a conversation concerning 
the resurrection, held with the two women of 
Bethany on the occasion of the death of Lazarus 
(Weisse); or a remodelling of the story of the 
raising of the young man at Nain (Gfrorer); or 
a dogmatico-allegorlcal representation of the 
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66%a of Christ (Baur).*—At the grave of Lazarus 
modern skeptical onticism manifestly celebrates 
its own dissolution—every man tells a different 
story. 

Omission'of the history in the Synoptisls: (1) The 
synoptists were not acquainted with it (LUcke 
and others). (2) It lay beyond the circle of 
their statements (Meyer). (3) It was omitted 
ont of consideration for the family of Bethany^ 
(Herder, Schulthess, Olshausen, Lange, Lebeti 
Jcsu, II. 2, p. 1133). Meyer assures us that this 
last explanation runs counter to the mind and 
spirit of that first age of Christianity (he should 
say rather: to the spiritual bravado of the 
Montanists and Circumcellians). Comp. John 
lii. 10. 

Instrumentalities of the miracle, a. The general one: 
Christ the resurrection and the life, the princi¬ 
ple of raisings, quickenings, of the dead. b. The 
special one: Christ, now entertaining a presenti¬ 
ment of His own death and resurrection. It 
was necessary that Jerusalem and the Supreme 
Council should behold a sign of His glory beam¬ 
ing very near to them; this robbed them of all 
excuse, c . The most special one: The faith of the 
sisters and of Lazarus, and the expectation of 
all,—especially of the dying man,—that Jesus 
would come and manifest His power and willing¬ 
ness to help; an expectation which Lazarus pre¬ 
served in death, as Jesus Himself carried down 
to death nis confidence in His own resurrection 
(see my Leben Jesu , II. 2, p. 327 and 1127 ff.). 

The form of the miracle: A prayer for the 
hearing of the God of Israel, as a testimony to 
the Lord in the face of Jerusalem. 

Its import: The crown of His raisings from 
the dead, the presage of His resurrection, the 
first flashing of His 66^a from tho Mount of 
Olives over Jerusalem. 

6. “As regards the moral application , there is 
no need for allegorical interpretation such as is 
found in Jerome, Augustine, Bourdaloue, H. 
Martin, etc. This allegorical interpretation is 
obviously without historical foundation ; it is 
unnatural,—and to make Lazarus, the friend of 
Jesus, the type of a sinner utterly dead and even 
stinking,—is also unseemly.” Heubner. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The raising of Lazarus as the most glorious 
of the revivifying miracles of Jesus: 1. In re¬ 
spect of the peculiar circumstances attending it 
in comparison with the previous raisings of the 
dead ; 2. in respect of its intrinsic significance, 
as demonstrating that Christ is the Resurrection 
and the Life, or as a demonstration of His glory; 
8. in respect of its decisive effects.—Or: the 
raising of Lazarus in respect of its essential 
features: 1. The introductory conversation; 2. 
the walk to the grave; 3. the prayer of thanks¬ 
giving; 4. the awakening call; 5. the appear¬ 
ance of the dead man; 6. the effect of his re¬ 
surrection.—The arrival of Jesus on the fourth 
day after the burial of Lazarus. Or: Jesus, 
coming as a Saviour, never comes too late.— 
How the banished and fugitive Jesus from Perma 

* [Dr. Lange omits tho disgraceful explanation of Renan, 
who here resorts to th9 theory of a downright imposture. 
See above, p. 330.—F S.] 


and those haughty scorners of Him, the Jews 
from Jerusalem, meet again at the grave of Laza¬ 
rus.—The different kinds of condolence on tho 
death of a member of a family: 1. The condo¬ 
lence of the world in general; 2. the ceremoni¬ 
ous condolence of Pharisees; 8. the hearty con¬ 
dolence of relatives and friends ; 4. the heavenly 
condolence of Christ.—Christ waiting before the 
village, or the divine power of Christ in His hu¬ 
man weakness,—the type of the Christian life. 
—The greatest precaution combined with the 
most joyful anticipatiou of victory.—Martha and 
Mary at the grave of Lazarus. Comparison of 
the two, 1. At their first meeting with Jesus 
(Luke x. 38), 2. at the second here, 3. at the 
third in the history of the anointing.—The say¬ 
ing of both : Lord , if Thou hadst been here t etc. — 
The if of mourners in view of the dead. If this 
and that had happened: 1. In what degree sia- 
ful t As an expression of grief that will not be 
reconciled to the dispensation of God. 2. In 
what degree warranted f As on expression of 
pain investigating the causes of the suffering. 8. 
In what degree salutary f As an expression of 
humiliation before God on account of actual ne¬ 
glect.—The trial of faith imposed upon Martha. 
—The deliverance of Martha from petty house¬ 
hold cares by means of the deep distress and 
mighty aid.—Christ the Resurrection and the 
Life: 1. What this means: a. the Life unto re¬ 
surrection ; b. the Resurrection unto life. 2. 
What this signifies to believers: a. to the dead; 
b. to the living.—Believest thou this?—The con¬ 
fession of Martha in reply to the question of 
Christ touching her faith.—How Martha here 
already subordinates herself to Mary, whom she 
before desired to tutor (she takes a still more sub¬ 
ordinate position in the history of the anoint¬ 
ing.—serving silently).—“ The Master is here:” 
1. The Master is here 2. and calleth thee.—The 
presageful visit to the grave, prelusive to the 
most presageful visit to the grave of Jesus.— 
The weeping of Mary and the weeping of the 
Jews: 1. In itself; the external similarity, the 
internal diversity; 2. in its signification: thus 
voices mingle in the songs of the sanctuary, tears 
in our houses, different spirits in the company of 
Jesus.—The twice-repeated convulsion of Jesus 
in spirit: 1. The occasion, 2. the mood, 3. the 
fruit.—The sensational life of Jesus.—The heart 
of Jesus in its full revelation: 1. In the full 
revelation of its love, 2. of its holiness, 3. of its 
divine power.—How the Lord Himself must 
guard His temper before His great work.—The 
moving and yet bo salutary sight of the grave.— 
0*r graves.—In their relation to the grave of 
Christ.—The temptation of Martha.—The prayer 
of thanksgiving and its signification: 1. In rela¬ 
tion to the Lord: reliance on God; 2. with re¬ 
ference to the Jews: a miracle in fellowship 
with their God, as a testimony against them and 
to them; 3. in relation to the mourners: the 
divine consecration of their human joy.—The 
call of Christ three ghostly words, instinct with 
vital power: l.The name, 2. to Christ, 8. forth. 
—The voice of Christ.—The infinitely significa¬ 
tive and comprehensive nature of the human 
voice.—The unique heaven-tone (the peal of 
love and lightning-flash of life) in the voice of 
Christ.—The deoidedneas of Christ in all His 
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vital traits,—even in His voice.—The appear¬ 
ance of the living man in the garments of the 
grave, a type of the new life of the Christian in 
the old vestments of death.—What is expressed by 
the words: “Loose him and let him go’*: 1. How 
the adoring amazement of the chronicler is lost 
in silence; 2. how Christ gives Lazarus credit 
for full vital strength; 8. how He diverts atten¬ 
tion from Himself to him who has been raised 
up.—The three evangelical stories of Bethany. 

Starke: Canstein : Jesus comes Boon enough 
because He always brings salvation with Him, 
though to us He often seems to come too late.— 
Hedingkr: Everything is possible to the power 
of God: it quickens physically and spiritually 
those who have lain in the grave for an hour or 
for a thousand years,—who have Binned for a 
long or for a short time.—To comfort the mourn¬ 
ing is a part of godliness.— Quesnel : We com¬ 
fort one who has lost his brother by death, and 
have little or no compassion for him who has lost 
bis God.— Osiander : See how faith wrestles and 
battles with unbelief!—God is rich above all 
who call on Him and can do infinitely more than 
we ask.— Bibl. Wirt. : The greatest consolation 
of Christians in all kinds of misery and so in 
peril of death, is the resurrection of the dead, 1 
Cor. xv. 54; Heb. ii. 14.—He who believes not 
on Christ is dead ere he dies.—Ver. 28. Ah, 
how fitting it is for one friend to call the other 
to Christ!—It is often better to preach Christ in 
secret than to proclaim Him publicly.—Ver. 29. 
IJzdinger : Love tarrieth not.—Ver. 81. Zeisius : 
Those whose hearts are very heavy—and parti¬ 
cularly those that are sorely tempted—should 
not be left alone.—Ver. 82. Canstein : A believ¬ 
ing knowledge of Jesus worketh holy reverence 
toward Him and deep humility.—The misery 
of men moves Jesus* pity. We too, after His 
example, should pity the wretched.— Zeisius: 
We may weep and lament for them that are 
asleep in Jesus,—but with moderation; and we 
may comfort ourselves, on the other hand, with 
the future, joyful resurrection, 1 Thes. iv. 18, 18. 
—Ver. 85. Thus He wept over Jerusalem (Luke 
xix. 41) and in the garden of Gethsemane, Heb. 
v. 7. lie first gives a sign of His true humanity 
and then of His divinity.—Ver. 41. Ibid .: Learn 
here from Jesus, when thou art about anything 
of importance, not to enter upon it without 
prayer.—Ver. 43. Osiander: A testimony to the 
divine majesty of Christ. — Ver. 45. Quesnel : 
It is good for us to visit pious people; sometimes 
our salvation depends thereon.— Gerlach : Jesus 
begins here, as He often does, with words pur¬ 
posely mysterious.and sifting; they sound like 
a general consolation uttered in view of the fu¬ 
ture resurrection.—It was the grand aim of 
Jesus in many of His discourses to exhibit the 
unity of the spiritual and bodily resurrection; 
He therefore raised up the bodies of the dead.— 
The resurrection of the wicked is not a true re¬ 
surrection, but the second death.—He calls the 
dead as He would a living man, as God calls that 
which is not as though it were, Rom. iv. 17. 

Lisco, ver. 33: The affections of believers 
have not the mastery over them; they are not 
passions.— Beaune : Mourning has a good name 
w the Old Testament; Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob mourned. And Paul writes (Rom. xii. 


15) : “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.** Comp. Phil. ii. 27. 
—From the God of all comfort cometh the gift 
of consolation.—Ver. 27. In this belief is con¬ 
tained her all. Lest her defective conception 
should deprive her of the enjoyment o*f salvation. 
—Mary, ver. 32. Not another word,—only 
tears; they speak louder.— He teas convulsed , etc. 
What a glorious glimpse of the great heart of 
Jesus John gives us here!—Scripture mentions 
eight persons who were raised from the dead: 
the son of the widow of Sarepta, by means of 
Elijah (1 Kings, xvii. 22), the son of the Shuna- 
mitess by Elisha (2 Kings, iv. 35), a dead man 
who was cast into the grave of Elisha (2 Kings, 
xiii. 21), the young man of Nain (Luke vii. 15), 
the daughter of Jairus (Matt. ix. 25), Lazarus, 
Tabitha by Peter (Acts ix. 40), Eutychus by 
Paul (Acts xx. 9).—Gossner, ver. 17. Yet Ho 
never fails to come.—No Christian dies.—It is 
true a child of God may outwardly suffer all 
manner of things,—but that is to be sick; that 
is not death.— Mary . She arose, not to go to tho 
dead, but to Him who was her life.—Mary spoke 
in the same tone that her sister used. For it is 
customary for one thing to infect another. One 
man may discourage and disheai-ten another.— 
Another time He Baid on a similar occasion: 
Weep not! Namely, for tho consolation of tho 
widow of Nain. But here He weeps Himself. 
By His tears 1. He heals (hallows) ours, 2. He 
wipes them away.—The mighty voice of tho 
Saviour a type of His almighty grace. 

Heubner : The longer faith is obliged to wait, 
the stronger faith grows by waiting and trial,— 
the more glorious is the help afforded (Wichel- 
haus).—Ver. 24. A general belief in a certain 
truth is indeed of no avail. This does not touch 
a man. It must become a faith personally ap¬ 
plied to and personally concerning us.—“ Bc- 
lievest thou this ? ” A proof-question for every 
one.—“ Tho inner relationship of tho heart to 
Jesus must remain a secret to the world, al¬ 
though we should freely confess Jesus** (Wichel- 
haus).—The Master callelh thee. It is a question 
of personal relationship.—Ver. 29. Who may 
delay when Jesus calls him?—What divine 
strength human tears possess !—Ver. 43. Tho 
voice that we now hear is the authoritative word 
of the Awakener of the Bead, who hath the keys 
of hell and of death.—Like a spirit Lazarus 
comes forth, that at the sight of him all may be 
seized with trembling and awe, as they think of 
the invisible world thus brought near to them.— 
The dead man vouchsafes no narrative to our 
ears. “ He had nought to say in words of this 
earth” (Herder).— Schleiermacher: The Jews. 
Such sympathy in the common incidents of life 
as is manifested even by men who do not share 
our feelings in regard to the things which are 
most important and which we have most at 
heart, should not be condemned by us as devoid 
of sincerity.—The grief that locks itself up. 
within itself is selfish, inasmuch as it separates 
a man from connection with his brethren.—That 
which can rise so high (to God), that which ia 
capable of such communion with the universal 
fountain of life, is also removed beyond the 
power of death. If thou believe, thou shalt see 
the glory of God. 
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Mallet: Jesus* wrath and tears. — Tears 
are not only the signs of lore, interest, grief; 
they are also infallible signs of human impo¬ 
tence and weakness. Thus tears here reveal 
His holy love, but they conceal His might and 
glory.—ihe called the grave the place of cor¬ 
ruption,—the Lord calls it the place of glory.— 
The Jews. There is a power in the rays of the 
sun. They wake the vital germ within the grain 
of corn and calljt new, beautiful and manifold 
life into being. But the same sun-beam draws 
poisonous vapors out of bogs and morasses. 
It summons life from the one,—death from the 
other. 

[Craven: From Origen: Ver. 41. Then they 
took away the eione; Some delay had arisen; it 
is best to let nothing come between the commands 
of Jesus and doing them.— Jesus lifted up Hie 
eyes: We should pray after Christ’s pattern— 
lift up the eyes of our heart above present things 

in memory, in thought, in intention.-From 

Hilary: Vers. 41, 42. Christ’s prayer did not 
benefit Himself, but our faith; He did not want 
help, but we want instruction.-From Augus¬ 

tine: Ver. 22. Martha does not Bay, Bring my 
brother to life again, but I know whatsoever Thou 
wilt ask, God will give it Thee —». e. f what Thou 
wilt do is for Thy judgment and not for my pre¬ 
sumption to determine.—Ver. 25. Be that be- 
lieveth in Me: Faith is the life of the bouL —Ver. 
84. Where have ye laid himf He knew, but He 
asked to try the faith of His people.—Ver. 85. 
Jesus wept: Wherefore did He weep, but to teach 
men to weep?—Ver. 89. Take ye away the stone: 
Mystically, Take away the burden of the law, 

proclaim grace, f?]-From Cheysostoh: Vers. 

20, 28. Martha does not take her sister with her 
because she would speak with Christ alone; 
when her hopes had been raised by Him she 
called Mary.—Ver. 29. In her devotions to (trust 
in ?) her Master, she had no time to think of her 
afflictions.—Vers. 85-38. That He wept and 
groaned are mentioned to show the reality of His 

human nature.-From Bede: Vers. 82, 88. 

Mary did not say so much as Martha, she could 
not speak for weeping, (but her tears were as 
effective as the words of her sister.—E. R. C.) 

-From Alcuin: Ver. 17. Our Lord delayed 

for four days that the resurrection of Lazarus 
might be the more glorious.—Ver. 25. I am fhe 
Resurrection, because I am the Lif^—Ver. 26. 
Jesus knew that she believed, but sought a con¬ 
fession unto salvation.—Ver. 85. Jesus wept be¬ 
cause He was the fountain of pity.—Vers. 48, 44. 
Christ awakes , because His power it is which 
quickens inwardly; the disciples loose , because 
by the ministry they who are quickened are ab¬ 
solved, [?] (through the ministry they are de¬ 
livered from the bondage of sin.—E. R. C.)- 

From Theophylact : Ver. 28. The Master is come 
and ealleth for thee: the presence of Christ in it¬ 
self a call.—Vers. 88-85. He groaned — wept: 
Jesus sometimes gave His human nature free vent, 
sometimes He restrained it: He acted thus—1. to 
prove that He is very man; 2. to teach us the due 
measure of joy and grief—the absence of sympa¬ 
thy and sorrow is brutal, the excess is womanly 
[better: heathenish.—P. S.]—Ver. 48. He cried 
with a loud voice —the symbol of that trumpet 
which will sound at the general resurrection.— 


From Bubkitt: Vers. 21, 22-88. Faith and m- 
firmity mixed together: faith , in Martha’s firm 
persuasion of Christ’s power; infirmity , in her 
limiting Him as to place and time. —Ver. 28. 
Christ’s meek answer to Martha’s passionate 
discourse.—Ver. 30. The earnestness of Christ 
to finish His work—He went to the grave before 
entering the house.—Ver. 86. Jesus wept partly 
from compassion, partly for example—1. from 
compassion, (1) to humanity debased by sin to 
death, (2) to Lazarus whom He was about to 
bring bock to a sinful and suffering world, ( (3) 
to the sorrowing sisters.—E. R. C.); 2. for ex¬ 
ample, to bring tears from us—(1) at the sight of 
others’ woes, (2) at the graves of our friends.— 
Ver. 89. Take ye away the stone: Our hands 
must do their utmost before Christ will help.— 
Ver. 48. Our Lord did not say Lazarus , revive, 
as to one dead; but Come forth , teaching us that 

they are alive to Him who are dead to us.- 

From M. Henry: Ver. 17. When Jesus came: 
Promised salvations though they often come 
slowly\ always come surely. —Ver. 19. The home 
of Martha and Mary a house of mourning.— 
Graoe will keep sorrow from the heart (chap, 
xiv. 1) not from the house. —Where there are 
mourners , there ought to be comforters. —They 
comforted them concerning their brother , speaking 
(probably), 1. of the good name he had left be¬ 
hind; 2. of the happy state to which he had 
gone.—Ver. 20. The different temperaments of 
Martha and Mary, as manifested by their diffe¬ 
rent conduot.—Ver. 21. If Thou hadst been here: 
We are apt to add to onr troubles by fancying 
what might have been. —Ver. 22. When .we know 
not what in particular to ask, let us in general re¬ 
fer ourselves to God. When we know not what 
to pray for, the Great Intercessor knows and is 
never refused.—Ver. 23. The comforting answer 
of Jesus. Thy brother shall rise again, directing 
Martha’s thoughts forward to what shall be. — 
Vers. 25, 26. Note 1. The sovereign power of 
Christ, 1 am the Resurrection and the Life; 2. the 
promise of the new Covenant, (1) what it is, 
life (a) for the body , a blessed resurrection, (b) for 
the soul, a blessed immortality , (2) to whom made, 
believers in Him. —Ver. 27. Martha’s Creed; 
observe 1. The guide of her faith, the word of 
Christ; 2. The ground of her faith, the authority 
of Christ; 8. The matter of her faith, that Christ 
was (1) The Chbist— the anointed One, (2) The 
Son of God, (8) The One who should come, 6 
hpxbpevoq. —Vers. 29-31. The (gracious) haste of 
Mary; she did not consult 1. the decorum of 
her mourning, 2. her neighbours.—Vers. 29-82. 
Mary’s abounding love for Christ; though He 
had seemed unkind in His delay she takes it not 
amiss.—Vers, 81-88. The Jews who followed 
Mary led to Christ by the beholding of the mi¬ 
racle; it is good to cleave to Christ’s friends in 
their sorrows, for thereby we may come to know 
Him better.—Ver. 88. The tears of Mary; the 
tears of devout affection have a load, prevailing 
voice with Christ.— He was troubled, t. Hi 
troubled Himself; He was voluntary both in His 
passion and His compassion.—Ver. 36. Jesus wept, 
showing that He was a man of sorrows and ac¬ 
quainted with grief. —Vers. 89, 40. Martha’s 
(momentary) distrust, and Christ’s gentle re¬ 
proof and re-assurance.—Ver. 41. The prayer 
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of Christ teaches us iu praying—1. to call God, 
Father; 2. in our prayers to praise Him.—Ver. 
42 The objects of His public thanksgiving— 
1. to obviate the (possible) objections of His 
enemies that He wrought miracles by charms 
or the power of Satan; 2. to corroborate the 
faith of His friends.—Ver. 43. Loud voice —1. 
significant of the power put forth; 2. typical of 
other works of resurrection—(1) of the gospel 
call, (2) of the Archangel's trumpet at the last 
day.—Ver. 44. The miracle was wrought—1. 
speedily , 2. perfectly , 8. with the additional 
miracle, that Lazarus came forth though bound 

hand and foot.-From Scott: Ver. 41. We 

cannot raise the spiritually dead, but we should 

remove the stones and the grave clothes.- 

From Stibr : Ver. 21. Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here; thus does man look back with if 
in all his heavy trials.—Ver. 22. Martha at 
this point a heroine in faith, but only for a 
moment.—Ver. 24. The implied dissatisfaction 
of the bereaved one with the mere promise 
of a resurrection at the last day—(“ Half- 
faith always does what Martha hore does." 
Draeseke).— Ver. 25. I am the Resurrection 
—1. because I am the Life; 2. as I am the Life 
—in the same most intrinsically true, and al¬ 
ready prevailing, sense.—Vers. 25, 26. He that 
believeth in Me shall receive a life which death 
cannot invade. When the living bury His living 
nothing should be heard but resurrection joy. 
—Ver. 83. He groaned in the spirit (hs[3piujoaro 
rip TTvebpart): The sorrow of Jesus on account 
of sin, and His wrath against death.—Ver. 44. 
Loose him: The relics of the (spiritual) grave are 
(in the case of the spiritually quickened) to be 
removed, by the Lord's appointment, through 

the ministry of men.-From Barnes: Ver. 

26. Believest thou thisf The time of affliction a 
favorable period to try ourselves whether we 
have faith.—Ver. 28. The Master: A title which 
Jesus claimed for Himself, Matt, xxiii. 8, 10.— 
Ver. 85. Jesus wept: Learn—1. that the most 
tender friendship is not inconsistent with the 
most pure religion; 2. that it is right to sympa¬ 
thize with the afflicted; 8. that sorrow at the 


death of friends is right; 4. the tenderness of 
the character of Jesus.—Ver. 40. The glory of 
Ood: The power and goodness displayed in the 

resurrection.-From Melville: Ver. 25. I 

am the Resurrection and (he Life; Christ the cause 
and the origin of the immortality of our bodies 

and our souls.-From Hall : Ver. 28. Secretly 

for fear of the unbelieving Jews: Christianity 
doth not bid us abate anything of our wariness. 
— r From A Plain Commentary (Oxf ): Ver. 20. 
The blessedness of Martha in going forth to meet 
her Lord.—Ver. 80. By His remaining without 
the town, the wholo body of friends brought to 
Him (and to the beholding of the miracle.— 

! E. R. C.)-From Hutcheson : Ver. 24. Men be¬ 

lieve great things that are far off, when their faith 
proves weak in a less matter of present trial.— 
From Williams: Vers. 38-41. God created man 
by a word, without effort; but recalls him to 
life not without many groans and tears and in¬ 
tercessions.-From Rtlb: Vers. 20-27. To 

know how much grace believers have, we must 
Bee them in trouble.—Ver. 21. A strange mix¬ 
ture of emotions—1. reproachful passion; 2. 
love; 8. faith; 4. unbelief.—Ver. 24. General 
faith is easier than particular. —Ver. 81. Those 
who came to comfort* themselves blessed.— 
Vers. 83-35. He saw weeping and He wept (as 
the consequence of His real humanity); He still 
retains His human nature.—Ver. 36. Behold how 
He loved him l Of all graces, love most arrests the 
attention and influences the opinion of the world. 
—Ver. 40. Said I not unto thee: The best believ¬ 
ers need reminding of Christ’s sayings.-From 

Owen : Vers. 25, 26. He that believeth in Me, etc.: 
Our Lord’s commentary on the preceding words, 
I am the Resurrection and the Life. 

Vers. 41, 42. The duty of public thanksgiving 
for gracious answers to prayer*—1. that God may 
be glorified by the one benefited before others; 
2. that others may be led to glorify Him.] 

* Pis not tho Address recorded in these verses simply a 
thanksgiving spoken in respect of a previously offered private 
prayer t Is it not probable that the prayer was being of¬ 
fered during tho period of delay beyond Jordan, throughout 
the travel to Bethany, and in the groanings at the sepulchre f 
-B. R. C.J 


C. Two-fold result of the raising of Lazarus. The believing Jews. The obdurate ones as betrayers. 
The high-prieetly prophecy, or the extinction of the ancient Urim and Thummim. Demoniacal 
policy and Divine counsel. Jesus now in the wilderness of Ephraim , as He was in the 
wilderness at the beginning of Hie ministry . 

(Vers. 45-67.) 

45 Then many [Many therefore] of the Jews which came [who had come] 1 to Mary, 

46 and had seen the things which Jesus [what he] did, believed on [in] him. But 
some of them went their ways [went away] to the Pharisees, and told them what 
things [omit things] Jesus had done. 

47 Then [Therefore] gathered the chief priests and the Pharisees a council [the 
Council, or, the Sanhedrin]* and said. What do we [shall we do, or, are we to do] ? 

48 for this man doeth [worketh] many miracles [signs]. If we let him thus alone [thus 
go on], all men [omit men ] will believe on [in] him; and the Romans shall [will] 
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49 come and take away both our place and nation. And [a certain] one of them, 
named [omit named] Caiaphas, being the [omit the] high priest that same [omit 

50 same] year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at all, Nor [do ye] consider that 
it is expedient for us [for you], 8 that one man should die for the people, and that 

61 the whole nation perish not [and not the whole nation perish]. And this spake 
he [he spoke] not of [from] himself: but being high priest that year, he prophe* 
sied [gave the high-priestly prophetic decision] that Jesus should [w&S about to] die 

52 for that [the] nation; And not for that [the] nation only, but that also he should 
[that he might also] gather together in [into] one [body, or, people] the children of 
God that were [are] scattered abroad. 

53 Then [Therefore] from that day forth they took counsel together 4 for [omit for] 

64 to put him to death. Jesus therefore walked no more [longer] openly [freely] 

among the Jews; but went [departed] thence unto a [into the] country near to 
[omit to] the wilderness, unto a city called Ephraim, and there continued [so- 

55 journed, abode] with his [the] disciples. And [Now] the Jews* passover [the pass- 
over of the Jews] was nigh at hand [omit nigh, or, at hand]: and many went out 

56 of the country up to Jerusalem before the passover, to purify themselves. Then 
sought they [They sought therefore] for Jesus, and spake [said] among themselves, 
as they stood in the temple, What think ye, that he will not come to the feast? 

57 Now both [omit both] 8 the chief priests and the Pharisees had given a command¬ 
ment [issued commandments or, ordered], 8 that, if any man [any one] knew where 
he were [was], he should shew it [give information, or, make it known], that they 
might take [seize] him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Vor. 45.—[01 is the true reading, supported by Origen, and adopted by Alford, TIschendorf, efc., instead of 

ri>y i\66tnn»v of Cod. D.—F. S.] 

* Ver. 47. — [trwtipiov means the Sanhedrin, the great council of the Jews. See Exeg.— l*. S.l 

* Vor. 60.— [Tischendorf (ed. 1869), Alford, Weslcott and Hort read vp.iv iu accordance with B. D. L, dc., instead of 

lunge follows here the text, rec.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 63.—[Tischendorf supplies <rvvepov\4v(rapro by ipovMvoavro in accordance with Sin. B. D.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 67. —«ai is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf in accordance with many Codd. Yet it is recommended by 

Cod. D. and others, and was perhaps omitted because mon failed to recognize the great intensification of the persecution 
of Jesus expressed in this mandate. Since the decree in question must bo disseminated throughout the land, we also con¬ 
sider the reading IvroAaf, in accordance with B. M., etc., to be correct. [The first jccu after which in the K. V. 

fs rendered both, must bo rejected on the authority of K- A. B. £. L. M. U. X, Alford, Tischendorf, We*toott and 
llort.-P.S.J 

* Ver. 67.—[The singular ivro\rjv of the text. rec. as a correction (because but one is mentioned) must be set aside for 

tho plural «PToAac, order*, on the authority of Cod. Sin. and B., etc.— P. 8.J . 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 45. Many of the Jews therefore.— 
A new split in the Pharisaical party in Jerusa¬ 
lem itself. The important effect of the raising 
of Lazarus is observable in the fact that many of 
these Jews became believers. Some, however, 
of those who witnessed the miracle at Bethany, 
eepar&te from the believing portion and oonfirm 
themselves in their obduracy, giving notice of 
the event to the Pharisees, t. a, here, the hostile 
members of the Sanhedrin. Origen held these in¬ 
dividuals to be friends of Jesus, whose intentions 
in giving the information were good. On the other 
hand the view of Euthymius,who regarded them 
os malevolents, is the one generally entertained. 
According to Euthymius, they denounced Him as 
a soroerer (yo£n7f); according to Theophylact, 
os a sacrilegious person, who had disinterred a 
corpse. These hypotheses overlook the possibi¬ 
lity that the hardened denunciators held the 
same opinion to which Caiaphas gives utterance 
ver. 60, and considered Jesus to be merely a 
dangerous man. And thus their notification is 
apprehended by the generality of people. Meyer 
impugns the assumption of hostile intention on 
the part of these men; it is ol iXddvreg [who 


had come], says he, — not tov iMdvruv [the 
reading of D. and text. rec.—P. S.] But in thb 
construction tho evangelist would say, that the 
Jews who came to Bethany constituted a plura¬ 
lity of the whole body of Jews. The better plan 
would be, perhaps, to distinguish among the 
spectators friends of Mary, sharers of her senti¬ 
ments ; these had come to Mary and were dtaoa- 
fievot. The Jews were well aware of the deadly 
enmity of the Pharisees towards Jesus; if these 
informants had been friends, they must have 
witnessed for Jesus with heroic martyr-courage, 
and they would have secured a firm and cou- 
spicuous station in the evangelical history. 

Ver. 47. The high priests and the Pha¬ 
risees therefore assembled the Sanhedrin. 
—See Comm, on Matthew, chap. v. p. 113, Am. 
Ed.; Winer, Art. Synedrium. 

1. The naub: avvtdpiov , talmudic: ’ 

Sanhedrin .* 

* [Sanhedrin is more accurate than Sanhedrim, though 
this is more frequently used (even by Alford). The rabbi¬ 
nical attempts to trace it to a Hebrew root are futile (see 
Buxtorf, sub verb.); it is formed from the Greek ovri6fnor 
(avrtSoos, «3pa), a sitting together, an assembly, a council. 
Winers article is more scholarly than the article Sanhedrin 
in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Lange has conveniently 
brought together all the necessary information on the sub* 
Jecfc—P. 8.J 
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2. Signification : the supreme, theocratico- 
hierarchical Court of the Jews, resident at Je¬ 
rusalem. 

3. Composition and organization. It con¬ 
sisted of seventy-one members forming three 
classes (chief priests, elders, scribes). At that 
time it was composed of Pharisaio and Saddu- 
cean elements (Caiaphas, the high-priest, be¬ 
longed to the Saaducean party). The Sanhedrin 
had a president (fcCfrSn), ordinarily the high- 
priest, who was assisted by a vice-president 
(JH JV3 3X). There is not sufficient proof that 
a third functionary, styled D3H, stood at the 
left of tho high-priest (Vitringa). 

4. Sessions. Extraordinary: in urgent cases 
at the house of the high-priest. Ordinary: held 
daily (with the exception of the Sabbath and 
feast nays), of old in a session room adjoining 
the temple, called Oazith , but in later times (from 
a period of forty years before the destruction of 
the temple) in places near the temple-mount. 

5. Matters coming under the cognizance of 
this court as A forum : Matters concerning a 
whole tribe, a false prophet, the high-priest, or 
an arbitrary war, or blasphemy. 

6. Punitory power. Formerly: Infliction of 
capital punishment (stoning, burning, behead¬ 
ing, hanging); later: excommunication and re¬ 
commendation for capital punishment. 

7. Administration. Connection with the minor 

courts; highest court of appeal from these; in¬ 
tercourse with them through surrogates and ap¬ 
paritors. * 

8. Extent of authority: Legislation, ad¬ 
ministration, justice. 

9. History. According to the Talmudists this 
court originated in the institution of Moses, Num. 
xL 24. That, probably, was but prelusive. So, 
too, the supreme court of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. 
xix. 8. Increased importance of this institution 
after the exile. The yepovaia in the time of the 
8eleucidae (2 Maco. i. 10); the first decided 
mention at the time of Antipater and Herod 



What shall we do [or, What are we to 
do, votovfi cv] ?—The indicative,*. <., something 
must be done.—For this man.—Implacable ha¬ 
tred. They no longer protest against the many 
signs of Jesus; but nevertheless they contemptu¬ 
ously say: this man. Doubtless tho expression— 
many miracles , is also intended to obliterate the 
simple recognition of tho grand raising of tho 
dead. At the same time an expression of fear 
that ne would perform yet other miracles. 

Vcr. 48. If we let Him thus alone.—The 
policy of fear and anti-christianity. It is a 
vickcd and empty fear that all will believe on 
Him; a wicked and empty fear that thence troubles 
will arise that will cause the Romans to invade 
the country; a wicked and empty fear that they 
will then make an end of the Jewish common¬ 
wealth. There is, moreover, in each one of these 
considerations a co-operative element of false¬ 
hood; hence it is likewise a trebly hypocritical 
fear. And a fear, in sooth, whioh thinks itself 
justified by its motives, in carrying on hostile 
proceedings against a prophet of God, a doer of 
many miracles. In fine, a fear that oocosions 


the very mischief it considers itself bound mis¬ 
chievously to avert. Weisse and Strauss havo 
regarded this hierarchical portrait as an im¬ 
probable one. Analogies at once suggest them¬ 
selves; for instance, Ultramontanism confounds 
the Reformation with Anabaptism, Socialism, 
Communism, Antichristianity,—and is itself the 
parent of those very thiog9 which it seeks to 
foist upon the other. 

They will take away both our place 
and nation [/cal rbv t6ttov KalrbiUvot; j. 
’A povaiv according to Euthymiu9 and many others, 
aKoliaovatv, according to Nonnus and others: 
they will wrest from us; this certainly is moro 
in accordance with their egotistical sentiment 
whioh considers everything lost when the hier¬ 
archical rule is gone. Tholuck is in favor of: 
annihilate,—because Judea was already a Roman 
province. But the hierarchy still exercised rule. 
Our , fipov. Meyer: placed first, with the em¬ 
phasis of egotism. Tdv rdnov variously con¬ 
strued : 1. As the temple , as the central sanc¬ 

tuary (Origen, Liicke [De Wette, Hengstcnberg] 
and others, after Acts vi. 13; 2 Maoo. v. 19); 2. 
as the country, “ Land und Leute” [Lutherl 
country and people—(Bengel, Luthardt, and 
others) ;* 8. as the holy city [the seat of the 
Sanhedrin and the whole hierarchy], in favor of 
which, 2 Macc. iii. 18, 80. Chrysostom, Meyer, f 
Be it observed that the temple with the holy 
mountain and the holy city form a concreto unit, 
as the residence of the theocratical hierarchy. 
However, the expression is also an unconscious 
prophecy, like the subsequent remark of Cai¬ 
aphas. 

Ver. 49. And a certain one of them, Cai- 
aphas. K a i a $ ac . See Comm, on Matt. chap, 
xxvi. 8. Also Luke iii. 2. It must be observed 
that the Sadducecs, to whom Cai&phas belonged, 
have already begun to take part in the hostility 
against Jesus; having probably long despised 
Him, their active enmity is doubtless excited by 
the raising of Lazarus. They now, in the per¬ 
son of Caiaphas, take the foremost rank jn the 
persecution; subsequently we see them for a time 
take the lead even of the Pharisees in hostility 
towards the Christian Church (Acts iv. 1, 2). 

Being high-priest that year [rov kviav- 
rov i/celvov]. Different interpretations: 

1. Bretscbneider, Strauss [Schenkel, Schol- 
ten]: It is the erroneous idea that the high- 
priestly office changed hands from year to year. 
[But whoever was the writer of this Gospel, he 
shows sufficient familiarity with Jewish customs 
and localities throughout, to manifest that he was 
inoapable of making Buoh a mistake.—P. S.] 

2. Baur: The Pseudo-John supposed Caiaphas 
and Hannas to have discharged the office alter¬ 
nately [very arbitrary]. 

8. Tholuck: “The repetition of r. kviavrov tic. 
vers. 49, 51; oh. xviii. .18 cannot bo understood 
otherwise than thus: namely, that the high- 
priest who once in the year offered the joint 8a- 
crifioe for the people (Heb. ix. 7), must himself 
deolare that in that year a greater and more 
universal ioint sacrifice should be offered” Yet 
John himself refers tho saying not to the high- 

• [Alford: Our local habitation and national existence.-* 
P. 871 

f [So also Grottos, Kwald, B&umlein, Godot.—P. 8.] 
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priestly, but to the prophetio position of tho 
liigh-priest. 

4. Liicke: In that memorable year, the death- 
year of the Redeemer, Caiaphas was at the head 
of affairs (and the Evangelist deemed it super¬ 
fluous to add to the mention of this fact- a refe¬ 
rence to the duration of the office).* This suf¬ 
fices; yet the expression undoubtedly contains 
also an intimation to the effect, that the high- 
priestly-office was debased at that time by the 
frequent alternations it sustained. S eeLebenJesu. 

Ye know nothing at all. Ov k oird'ev. As 
he is aware that he is giving utterance to the in¬ 
most wishes of the greater part of them, he can, 
with an appearanoe of righteous indignation, re¬ 
vile them, without apprehending the taking of 
much offence. 

Ver. 50. N or consider that it is expedi¬ 
ent [ovpQtpei] for us — us of the Sanhedrinf— 
that one man should die for the people 
[l pa —according to divine purpose —etc bvtipo- 
iroc ano&tivy vrrip rov haov, and not 
the whole nation perish, Kal pi) oXov rb 
idvoc 67iTjTai, Thus the Jewish priest¬ 
hood expired with an unconscious and unwilling 
prophecy of Christ’s atoning death, which it ty¬ 
pically foreshadowed. Stier and Luthardt see 
in this a sublime irony of a most special Provi¬ 
dence in the very centre of the world’s history. 
—P. S.] The virtp, in commodum, for the benefit, 
becomes also an avri, instead of, in consequence 
of the concluding clause: and that not the whole 
nation (Antf^, tho whole mass of the people) /?«- 
mA,’^ u Analogous sentences are collected by 
Schottgen and Wetstein.” The devilishness of 
this pseudo-political maxim as conceived by Cai¬ 
aphas, is contained in the idea that Jesus Bhall 
be a guiltless and involuntary sacrifice to secure 
the good of the nation. This diabolical notion 
causes the proposition to assume, in this sense, 
an ultra-heathenish, superstitious and lying as¬ 
pect. It is the completed idea of the most re¬ 
volting heathen Moloch-sacrifices, into which Is¬ 
rael lapses when at the very acme of its legal¬ 
istic zeal for putatively pure Judaism. See Le- 
benJesu II., 2, p. 1138. 

Ver. 51. But being high-priest that year, 
he prophesied —t. e., unconsciously to himself, 
the wicked decree, as he apprehended it, had the 
significtgicy of an official prediction, and, as 
such, a higher sense. Various interpretations: 

1. In the sense of (De Wette). There 

is undoubtedly something of a kindred nature in 
the Bath Kol; yet that is here insufficient, and 
it belongs to another sphere. See Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopsedie [I. 719].} 


2. An involuntary prophecy, like that of old, 
contained in the involuntary blessing of Balaam 
(Liicke, Tholuck).* The cases are certainly al¬ 
lied ; they differ, however, in that in the case of 
Balaam, a distinction must be made between his 
common consciousness and his inspired mood 
(wherefore his words of blessing are not suscep¬ 
tible of a double interpretation, as is his charac¬ 
ter), while in Caiaphas we have to distinguish be¬ 
tween his consciousness and the unconscious ex¬ 
pression, mirroring a higher truth, and hence 
bearing a double meaning. 

8. A sentence in accordance with the appoint¬ 
ment of the high-priest, to prophesy by the Urim 
and Thummim, t. e., to utter the decision assign¬ 
able to divine causality. Leben Jesu IL, 2, p. 
1137. [So also Alford. This view is confirmed 
by the repetition of the phrase apxiepevf itv rob 
ev. £k. But this reference to the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim does not exclude the second view.—P. S.] 
“ The high-priest,’* says Meyer, “ was consi¬ 
dered in ancient Israelitish times as tho bearer 
of the divine oraole, the organ of divine revela¬ 
tion (Ewald, Antiquities , p. 385 sq.), which he ob¬ 
tained by examination of tho Urim and Thum¬ 
mim (Ex. xxviii. 30; Lev. xxvii. 21). It is true 
that this examination was discontinued in later 
times (Joseph. Ant. III., 8, 9)—the high-priestly 
office being in all things shorn of its glory; yet 
even in the prophetio age there still existed a be¬ 
lief in the prophethood of the high-prie9t (llos. 
iii. 4); we find also in Josephus Antiq. VI., 6,8, 
the ancient high-priesthood represented as the 
bearer of the oracle, '*etc., [p. 444 /., 5th ed.] 
The high-priest was not the organ of divine re¬ 
velation, but of divine decision; for the people 
whose king was God, must be able in all coses 
to have tho mandate of its King. Now the deci¬ 
sion was, if auspicious (as Philo.f idealizing the 
priest, represents him as a prophet), a prophecy 
of blessing; but if the high-priest was an unen¬ 
lightened man, his oracle became the utterance 
of a curse. The decision might also, in itself, 
bo the fountain sometimes of fortune, sometimes 
of misfortune. But even in the latter case there 
was attached to it the blessing of a divine judg¬ 
ment, that brought deliverance to the pious (rab¬ 
binical passages of unconscious predictions in 
Schottgen). 


divine oracle which tho Rabbins imagined to receive, or which 
they were accustomed to derive from accidental circumstances 
and lots. It aroee after the extinction of the prophecy and 
is a bastard substitute for it. John would not use of this the 
verb —P. 8.1 

* I So also Trench and Wordsworth. 8imilar instances of 
involuntary prophets or witnesses to the truth we hare in 
Pharaoh, Saul, Nebuchadnezzar, Pilate. God uses bad men 
as well as good ones for His own ends; He can speak wisdom 
even through the mouth of an ass, and confound the philo¬ 
sophers. Trench says: M There is no difficulty in such *»- 
conscious prophecies as this evidently is. How many pro* 
pbocies of the like kind,—most of them, it is true, rather in 
act than in word, meet us in the whole history of the cruci¬ 
fixion J What was the title over our blessed Lord, ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews,’ but another such scornful 
and contemptuous, yet most veritable prophecy! Or what 
again the robe and the homage, the sceptre and the crown! 
And in the typical rehearsals of the great and final catastro¬ 
phe in the drama of God’s providence, how many Nlmxods 
and Pharaohs, antichrists that do not quite come to the birth, 
have prophetic parts allotted to them, which they pUy oat, 
unknowing what they do; for such is the divine irony; so, 
in a very deep sense of the words, 

4 Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebut.' P. 8] 
f [Dt ertat. princ. IL, p. 367.) 


* [So also Meyer and Alford. Comp. xviiL 13, where the 
expression is repeated.—P. 8.) 

f [Lange follows Lachmann in reading h m 7 v. But the 
true reading Is /or you, see Text. Notes.— P. 8.] 

% [There is here a slight mistake, as will be seen by refer¬ 
ring to the Greek text. Caiaphas uses Aao* in the first, and 
«0?or in the last clause. Meyer distinguishes between eSvoc, 
tho people as a nation, and Aaoc, the people as a political or 
theocratic society. Or, to speak more accurately, Ao<* usually 
signifies the chosen people (Matth. i. 21; ii. 4, 6, tic.), «0ko?, 
a nation among the nations (comp, below ver. 52 ovg vnip rov 
e0rovc p6vov)\ Matth. xxiv. 7, “nation against nationxxv. 
82, “all nations,” etc.). Yet Acufe is also used for a great crowd 
or multitude, like ovAoc, John viil. 2; Luke xxliL 27, 44 a great 
company of people,” etc. —P. 8.J 

3 [The Talmudic term, Bath Kol, lit., 44 the daughter of the 
voice,” means the echo of a heavenly voice of revelation, ora 
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That Jesus was about to die [ftpeXXev 
h jto# v^joKtivl, '0r«. The subsequent observa¬ 
tion is not merely a pious reflection of John, as 
Liicke represents it; it is declaratory of the de¬ 
cisive providence of God, which caused the 
wicked decree to be so worded that it must ex¬ 
press at the same time, unconsciously to the 
speaker, a divine sense, containing the real doc¬ 
trine of salvation,—the doctrine of the redemp¬ 
tion of man by the death of Jesus. To die for 
the nation. —The vntp tov ?.aov (ver. 60), 
with its hierarchico-national sound, is here 
changed, in accordance with the last words of 
Caiapha9, into virip tov tdvov c. 

Ver. 52. And not for the nation only, 
but that he might also gather together into 
one [people] the children of God that are 
scattered abroad. — Christian universalism, 
conditional, however, upon divine ordinance, a9 
defined in the Bible, and upon human faith.— 
[Ver. 52 is an addition of the Evangelist to the 
unconscious prophecy of Caiaphas to prevent a 
limitation of the benefits of Christ’s death; comp. 1 
Johnii.2: * 1 He is the propitiation for our sins; not 
for oufs only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.”] The children of Qod. Interpretations: 

1. The future children of God. [Among the 
heathen. Prophetic and proleptic, like x. 161. 
(Euthymins [«$• pi7i?.ovra yeviodat\ y Meyer [Al¬ 
ford, Trench: Those who should hereafter be¬ 
come His children. So also Calvin, in a predes- 
tioarian sense (to which Meyer assents): lUios 
ergo Dei y etiam antequam vocentur , ah electione jm- 
timat. —P. S.] 

2. Children of God, who are longing for Christ 
(Messner [Tholuck, Luthardt, Godct]). 

3. Children of God by nature, who are such 
without first becoming so through Christ (Hil- 
genfeld [contrary to i. 12 ; iii. 8, 6, etc.']) 

4. The children of God generally, among the 
Jews,—they being in reality scattered by the 
hierarchy, jealous for the Aa<5f,—as among the 
heathen, whose religious men have been scat¬ 
tered abroad since the building of the tower 
of Babel. The antithesis is: dying for the 
nation as a unit; dying in order to the ga¬ 
thering of the people of God from all places 
whither they have been scattered. The funda¬ 
mental idea is the bringing together (this ex¬ 
pression does not refer to place) of all the chil¬ 
dren of God into one, *. e., into one nation , in an¬ 
tithesis to the fade of Caiaphas. Comp. Ephes. 
ii. 14. In that passage the fundamental idea is 
the union of believing Jews and Gentiles, as ch. 
x. 16; here the fundamental thought is the union 
of the scattered sheep. Caiaphas said: the na¬ 
tion is perishing—therefore He must die ; John 
says: He, doubtless, has by His death created the 
true, real . Christ is the union of this people. 

Ver. 63. From that day forth they held as¬ 
semblies of their council, having in view His 
death: meetings for the murder of Christ. Be¬ 
fore this time inferior courts, as well as the San¬ 
hedrin itself, have occasionally sought to bring 
about His death (chh. v. and viii.); before now, 
individual Pharisees have sought to thrust Him 
aside by means of their standing tribunal of zea- 
lotism (chh. ix. and x.); before this, too, His ad¬ 
herents have "been threatened with excommuni¬ 
cation, —have been actually excommunicated 


(ch. ix.) Now the question how He shall be put 
to death, beoomes a settled and ever recurring 
subject of debate in the Sanhedrin. It is clear 
that Jesus has long been considered by them as 
under the ban; apparently, fear of the people 
has deterred them from inflicting public and for¬ 
mal excommunication upon Him, although this is 
involved in the mandate issued subsequently to 
this session. 

Ver. 64. To a city called Ephraim. —Jesus 
can no longer appear openly among the people 
without exposing Himself to the danger of being 
seized and prematurely sacrificed. It only re¬ 
mains to Him to refleot upon the true way of 
sacrifice. For this purpose He retires to the 
city of Ephraim, a small place, whence He can 
easily withdraw into the wilderness for security 
and contemplation.— Into the country. —The 
country in antithesis to Jerusalem.— Into a 
region near the wilderness. —*E prjpoc gene¬ 
rally denotes the wilderness of Judea. In reality, 
however, it is a uniform desert tract between 
Jerusalem or the hill-country of Judea and the 
valley of the Jordan; its centre is formed by 
the wilderness of Judea between Jerusalem and 
the Bead Sea, to the right of the brook of Ki- 
dron; this wilderness is continued southwards 
in the deserts of Engeddi, Siph and Maon, and 
northwards in those of Tekoa, Jericho (with Mt. 
Quarantania) and Ephraim, which last appears 
as the northern extension of the whole desert 
region of Judea. Thus it was, in effect, one 
wilderness in which Christ dwelt at the begin¬ 
ning and the close of the years of His ministry. 
Ephraim was probably situated not far from 
Bethel, since it is several times associated with 
Bethel in historical events and records. With 
regard to the site of Bethel, it is Robinson’s be¬ 
lief that he recognized it in the ruins of Beitiu 
{Biblical Researches , II., p. 127 [Am. ed., voL I., 
p. 449]). “ Bethel,” he remarks, “ was a border 

city between Benjamin and Ephraim; at first 
assigned to Benjamin, but conquered and after¬ 
wards retained by Ephraim. According to Eu¬ 
sebius and Jerome, it lay twelve Roman miles 
from Jerusalem, on the right or east of the road 
leading to Sichem or Neapolis (Nfibulus). From 
Beilin to el-Bireh we found the distance to bo 
forty-five minutes, and from Bireh to Jerusalem 
three hours, with horses.” In an easterly direc¬ 
tion, not far from Bethel, Robinson passed the 
night at the village of Taiyibeh. “Here the 
proximity of the wilderness was plainly discer¬ 
nible.” In particular, there is here a rocky 
valley, “ overgrown with furzy plants and sage, 
interspersed with the fragrant Zaeter.” For a 
description of the desert itself see Robinson. 
The village of Taiyibeh is considered by some 
to be identical with the ancient Ephraim [the 
same with Ophrah (Josh, xviii. 28; 1 Sam. xiii. 
17) and Ephron (2 Chr. xiii. 17) of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. So besides Robinson, Van de Velde and 
Stanley. The latter says (Sinai and Palestine , 
p. 210): * Further still, the dark oonical hill of 
Taiyibeh, with its village perched aloft, like 
those of the Apennines, the probable representa¬ 
tive of Ophrah of Benjamin, in later times ‘ the 
city called Ephraim ,’ to which our Lord retired, 

‘ near to the wilderness,’ after the raising of La¬ 
zarus.”— P. S.] 
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Since Jesua was now resolved to repair to Je¬ 
rusalem with the next Galilean and Persean pas¬ 
chal caravan, t. e. since but one step remained 
for Him, to surrender Himself publicly to the 
Messianic hope entertained by the pious among 
the people and now purified by Him,—possessing 
a distinct foresight, however, of the death re¬ 
sulting upon this step, accompanied by the suc¬ 
cumbing of the party of believers to the hierar¬ 
chical party—(see Leben Jem II. p. 1140)— 
Ephraim was the place exactly fitted for a tem¬ 
porary sojourn. Hence He could at need with¬ 
draw into the desert; here He could collect His 
disciples and prepare them for the last journey 

i see Comm, on Matthew, p. 860, Am. Ed.); here 
le could join cither the caravan coming across 
Samaria to Bethel or the one passing through 
Jericho on its way from Per»a (see Tholuck, p. 
81G). Comp. Jos. xv. 61; xvi. 1; xviii. 22; 
2 Kings ii. It was in the vicinity of Jericho, 
according to the Synoptists, that Jesus attached 
Himself to the festive train from Perroa, having, 
it is probable, previously received His friends 
from the Galilean company that passed through 
Samaria. 

Vcr. 65. And the paasover of the Jews 
was at hand. The nearness of this feast occa¬ 
sioned many to go out of the Jewish country 
(ju.oa not simply that region, as Bengel supposes, 
but the country in contrast to Jerusalem) before¬ 
hand up to Jerusalem, because they had to purify 
themselves (Lightfoot) before the feast, by means 
of the prescribed sacrifices and ablutions (Num. 
ix. 6; 2 Chron. xxx. 17 ff.). 

Ver. 56. They sought therefore for Jesus. 
Wo gather from this, in the first place, how 
eagerly all the people were expecting the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus at the feast. They had hoped 
to find Him already in Jerusalem. Hence, then, 
it likewise follows that no special reference is 
had to people from the country about Ephraim. 
We therefore translate the bn ov pr) : that 
He will not come (with Meyer), but not: that He 
hat not come (Vulgate and others). Somft appear 
to take it for granted from the condition of things 
that He will not come, while others question this 
decision. Manifestly, it is like a sort of betting 
whether Ho will come or not. The occasion of 
this conduct was the mandate of the high-priest, 
which had been spread abroad throughout the land 
by means of special orders of the Sanhedrin (see 
the Textual note) and in accordance with which 
every one who knew of the abode of Jesus, was 
bound to give information of it. This mandate 
—a kind of interdict—of course presupposes ex- 
communication. There seems to have been at 
that time not a single traitor among the peasants 
and dwellers in the deserts of Ephraim. Subse¬ 
quently, however, this decree formed a point for 
Judas to fasten on. He probably silenced his 
conscience at first with the cry, that he must be 
an “obedient son” of the hierarchical Church, 
or a “loyal subject” of the spiritual authori¬ 
ties. The decree may be regarded as the result 
of the session ver. 47 (comp. ver. 58, Meyer). 
The anteposition of deduKetoav, with reference to 
the decree, is emphatic. We must observe that 
this edict was at all events designed as an inter¬ 
dict,—a fact of special importance to the friends 
of Jesus; no one should receive Him into his 


house without giving information of Him, t. e. 
without hostility to Him. In all probability the 
command was issued with a particular view to 
the family of Lazarus. See Chap. xiL 10. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It has been early demonstrated by John in 
the history of Nicodemus, that a sincere law- 
zealot, Jew-and Pharisee may believe and be 
saved. Here he gives prominence to the fact 
that many Jews believed after witnessing the 
raising of Lazarus. And this was the second 
great spiritual miraclo connected with the ex¬ 
ternal mighty miracle of the raising of Lazarus; 
with one impulse many Jews believed on Him. 
Some, indeed, of those who at first were overpow¬ 
ered by the grand fact, may probably have aposta¬ 
tized. At all events, there was a remnant of un¬ 
believers. To these the savor of life unto life did 
here become literally a savor of deathrunto death. 

2. The Jews who go from Bethany, from 
the grave of Lazarus, to the Pharisees, to show 
them what Jesus has done, are thus become pre¬ 
cursors of Judas; in a general sense, types of 
apostates. They all come—from Bethany; they 
all go—to the Pharisees; they all, with hostile 
intent, report what Jesus has done. 

8. The council of blood. The policy of fear. 
It occasions what it means to avert. The policy 
of timidity became a policy of intimidation, ter¬ 
rorism. Probably the rough words of Caiaphas 
to his colleagues were further serviceable in ter- 
roristically beating down any attempt on the part 
of the friends of Jesus, Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea, to dwell upon His many miracles 
(comp. Gerlach on this passage). It is not likely 
that these men had any share in the subsequent 
determined deliberations of the Council of Blood. 
Once they expressed their positive disapproba¬ 
tion (see Luke xxiii. 61), probably on this very 
oocasion. To this the minute account of this 
session is no doubt attributable. 

4. On the road of ultra-Judaism the Jews have 
relapsed into the worst heathenism. Pursuant 
to the counsel of Caiaphas, they relapsed, as re¬ 
gards their intentions, into the Moloch-sacrifice. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, at the con¬ 
quest of Massada, into the suicidal despair of 
the Hindus (Josephus, De bello jud ., VII.; chh. 
VIII., IX.); with their Talmud into a mythology 
which, in comparison with that of Greece and 
Borne, is utterly odious. Thus, too, Christian 
Judaism [Romanism] usually.relapses into the 
most abominable heathenism. 

6. Even Caiaphas, then, has with tolerable 
plainness set forth the maxim: the end justifies 
the means. 

6. The extinction of the Old Testament office 
of high-priestly prophecy in the sentence of 
Caiaphas. Caiaphas must unconsciously sketch 
the principal features of Christian dogmatics 
and soteriology. The fearfhl double meaning of 
his speech with regard to his intention and the 
meaning of the Spirit. What it proves: 1. 
Prov. xvi. 1:* Man is master of his intention; 
that is his own; not so, however, the full import 

• [Luther's translation reads different! j from oar English 
version, viz: “ Man indeed proposeth in hb heart, bat from 
the Lord cometh what the tongue shall speak.”] 
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of his words. In the domain of speech the co¬ 
operating and counteracting rule of divine pro¬ 
vidence begins. 2. The symbolical ministry be¬ 
comes, even in its ungodly tendency, an uncon¬ 
scious prophecy of the real ministry of the 
Spirit; the false, official high-priest a prophet 
of the true High Priest and His sacrifice. In 
what relation do these types stand to the former 
typism I They are types moulded by the irony 
of divine dispensation from the elements of hu¬ 
man perversity. The school of truth is per¬ 
fected in the mouth of these wicked priests, while 
the school of falsehood is perfected in their heart 
Hence they are able to blaspheme with words 
of prayer, to prophesy with words of demoniacal 
policy. Caiaphas prophesied. ‘‘Roman Catho¬ 
lics apply this to popes; popes, though wicked, 
might still be the organs of truth, as Stolberg 
remarks in his History of the Religion of Jesus. 
Our church teaches only—that the Word of God 
and the Sacraments retain their own virtue even 
when administered by unregenerate preachers.” 
Heubner. But here also a relative soundness of 
the Church as a body must be assumable. 

7. The Urim and Thummim are likewise ex¬ 
pressive of the truth that decision and resolution 
are needful in all cases, while, on the other hand, 
endless vacillation is the greatest evil. There¬ 
fore God hardens Pharaoh’s heart with the view 
of expediting matters, and Judas also receives 
the command, “ What thou doest, do quickly.” 
The temporal hardening of the people of Israol, 
however, was designed to prevent their eternal 
obduracy, Rom. ix.-xi. 

8. The work of Christ, regarded by His ene¬ 
mies as a scattering and destroying of the ancient 
people of God, resulted in the creation of a new 
and real people of God, gathered from abroad. 

9. Christ in the wilderness at the beginning 
and the end of His career. In the beginning He 
resolved not to appear publicly under the title 
of the Messiah, to avoid the Messianic conception 
of His nation. Now the time had come for Him 
to issue from the desert for the purpose of sur¬ 
rendering Himself to the Messianic faith of His 
people, in the state of purification to which He 
had brought it. 

10. Christ the subject of interest and conver¬ 
sation with all the people, while they are occu¬ 
pied with services of ordinances and legal works 
of purification. How is this? An ultra-montane 
mind cannot rid itself of the thought of the Evan¬ 
gelical Confession; moreover, the friends of Jesus 
are present in the camp of legality. 

11. The mandate of the Supreme Council: the 
interdict. Men should show where Christ was. 
8oon He showed Himself and afterwards all 
Christian church-steeples pointed upwards to 
Him. And thus Luther is no longer hidden in 
the Wartburg, but is everywhere proclaiming 
himself to the hierarchy. 

H03IILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The decisive effect of the raising of Lazarus.— 
Bethany and its quiet family the starting point 
of the decision: 1. The starting point of the posi¬ 
tive separation between the friends and the ene¬ 
mies of Jesus; 2. of the palm-ent ry; 8. of Judas, 
as 4. of the faithful anointing of the dying Christ. 


—Sincere consciences are liberated from dea<} 
ordinances by facts of life.—The “Borne” also 
believed that Jesus had raised Lazarus; they 
believed it and trembled with fear and rage. 
Comp. James ii. 19.—Even the new life of Laza¬ 
rus to some a savor of death unto death.—And 
thus every important awakening is a soul-danger 
(of offence) for those whose attitude towards tho 
truth is a false one.—Treachery a main-spring of 
unbelief.—The conference of the Supreme Council 
about the raising of Lazarus: 1. The wicked lack 
of counsel of some; 2. the hellish counsel of tho 
high-priest; 8. the silenced voice of the pious 
counselors (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea); 
4. the heavenly counsel of divine Providence.— 
How selfish fear ever brings on by its supersti¬ 
tious proceedings the very trouble it would avert 
by arbitrary acts (the parents of (Edipus).—He 
who thinks to escape some fate by wicked ways 
of his own choosing, incurs the doom he flees.— 
Tho Supreme Council also prophesied in its own 
fashion,—like the high-priest; the former con¬ 
versely, Caiaphas unconsciously.—The recogni¬ 
tion of tho works of Christ uttered by the Supreme 
Council: He doeth many signs.—The saying of 
Caiaphas in its twofold sense.—Tho irony of di¬ 
vine Providence as exercised over human per¬ 
versity, Ps. ii. 4.—The ministry of the letter a 
type of the ministry of the spirit; thus, too, un¬ 
consciously, official—things and words are mani¬ 
foldly typical.—Christ, by His death, the Rescuer 
of the ancient people, the Creator of a new peo¬ 
ple.—They would kill Him because Ho made 
alive.—This the main reproach that the slaying 
ordinance has to make against vitalizing faith.— 
How the Supreme Council has become a standing 
court of inquisition against Christ_Jesus, out¬ 

lawed and banished, in the wilderness.—Tho 
Jews who have repaired to Jerusalem, do not 
converse about their Jowish rites and oeremonies, 
but about Christ.—The conjectures (bets), as to 
whether He will daro como or not.—The cham¬ 
pion of God; and Israel with Philistinish thoughts 
concerning Him.—The Jewish edict and inter¬ 
dict, ver. 67.—How all the world fulfils this 
commandment: 1. How enemies show where 
Christ is; 2. friends.—How Christ gives infor¬ 
mation concerning Himself. See Matt. xxvi. 64. 
—How far the edict was ineffectual or rather ac¬ 
complished the reverse of its design. 

Starke, Hedinger: How wise worldly-minded 
people and knavish men think themselves, when 
they imagine that they are able to quench tho 
word and kingdom of Christ by their false, famous 
strokes of state 1 —Cramer: It is possible even 
for councils and assemblies of the learned to err. 
—It is never well to make church matters affairs 
of state.—Z bisius : The Jews thought that if 
they did but put Christ out of the way, their re¬ 
pose and prosperity would be lastingly secured, 
and it was thus that they lost both their temporal 
and spiritual good things.— Bibl. Wirt. : God 
often punishes the wicked with calamities which 
they thought they had averted.—C anstkin: It 
is almost a daily occurrence for men to plunge 
into disaster while essaying to ward off some 
imaginary evil.— Ibid. : It is the way of worldly- 
minded politicians to measure all things by the 
standard of profit and gain, not by that of truth, 
righteousness and justice; and this, while in 
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most cases the prosperity of the country is de¬ 
clared to be the grand reason for such a course, 
though in reality they are actuated by nothing 
but selfishness.—-O siandee : The false church is 
cruel and blood-thirsty.—0 happy country, that 
receives the Son of God in His persecution I 

Geblacu : “ That He should die instead of the 
whole nation, a cleanse-offering, as it were, to 
avert the ruin that else would threaten the entire 
nation.—It seems that superstition was mingled 
with the unbelief of the Sadducee, or that he 
feigned it while in company with the Pharisees. 
(Not the Sadducees, however, but the Essenes, 
were at variance with the old system of sacri¬ 
fices).—Not merely for the Jews whom Caiaphas 
meant, but also that He should gather God’s elect 
into His flock from among the heathen, whilst 
this wicked high-priest believed that the disper¬ 
sion of His followers would be the natural ac¬ 
companiment of His death. (Quite right. This, 
however, is the first antithesis present to the 
mind of the evangelist: In the sense of Cai¬ 
aphas the meaning is: if Christ die, the Jewish 
nation lives, in the ordinary sense,—while the 
higher sense of the ambiguous expression was; 
if Christ die, the nation lives as a redeemed peo¬ 
ple, and thus a great nation is formed from the 
scattered children of God).—Lisco: The deci¬ 
sion of Caiaphas, that the end justifies the means , 
that necessity is here an excuse for injustice.— 
They feel that one must fall: the kingdom of pu¬ 
rity and truth, or the kingdom of falsehood and 
hypocrisy; and this last, in their avaricious lust 
of dominion, they desire to save. 

Gossner: They are forced to say it them¬ 
selves: this man doeth many miracles. This is 
true, to bo sure,— but —of what consequence is a 
single man f (thinks Caiaphas) it is the many , to 
whom regard is duo. The world cares nothing 
for the small ones of the earth; it thinks: what 
if they be unjustly dealt with, so long as the 
others are satisfied?—Ver. 65. To Ilia last hour 
He was a faithful church-goer and observer of 
religion. If He for once missed a feast-day, the 
people immediately inquired: where is lie?— 
Ver. 57. They wished to prepare themselves a 
festive joy, and to do God a service by slaying 
His Son at the Passover.— He should show it. An 
obedient son of the devil was Judas, who con¬ 
scientiously obeyed this command of hell and de¬ 
livered Jesus into their hands. “The church 
hath commanded it.” Thus Judas might (fain 
would) think. 

Heubner: The assembly should have met for 
the recognition of Jesus. It was the duty of the 
Supreme Council to be the first to accept Jesus 
and to call upon the nation to accept Him. But 
from this very college proceeded the rejection 
of Jesus. The power of self-interest, and ava¬ 
rice, make men blind to the strongest proofs of 
divine power,—deaf to the voice of God.—Vers. 
49, 60. How are the weal of the masses and the 
right of the individual to be united t Impure 
state-oraft never discovers the right means for 
accomplishing such a result.—The same words 
have an entirely different sense in the mouth of 
the wicked and the meaning of the Holy Ghost. 
—Ver. 54. This concealment of Jesus also be¬ 
longed to nis state of humiliation. The Light 
that lightened all men must withdraw itself.— 


Often it was a hidden country, valley, that re¬ 
ceived Christ’s faithful ones until the wrath of 
the enemy was overpast. 

Schleiermacher: Evil should be overcome 
only by good. But to do evil that good may come 
is the grossest perversity and the worst depra¬ 
vity into which man can falL—Involuntarily he 
prophesied, and in uttering the counsel of hu¬ 
man depravity, he declared at the same time the 
counsel of eternal wisdom and love,—the counsel 
of Him who gave His Son for us while we were 
yet sinnerc. 

Besser, ver. 43: They went their way to the 
Pharisees who were a net spread, Hos. v. 1.— 
Once, on the threshold of the Promised land, Is¬ 
rael was blessed through the prediction of a 
prophet who would fain have cursed; him the 
strength of the Lord overpowered, putting words 
into his mouth whioh confirmed the promise made 
to the Patriarchs and renewed through Moses, 
Num. xxiii. 24. Thus Caiaphas, willing to curse, 
must now, a second Balaam, on the threshold of 
the New Covenant, pronounce a blessing upon 
the true Israel, confirming the prediction of the 
law and the prophets concerning the expiatory 
death of the Lamb (see, however, the note to 
ver. 51).—“ Caiaphas and Pilate condemned Je¬ 
sus, but both must testify of Him in words ex¬ 
ceeding the sense which they consciously at¬ 
tached to them; here Caiaphas witnesses to the 
high-priestly death of Christ,—there Pilate testi¬ 
fies to His kingdom, in the superscription of the 
cross” (Bengbl).—J ohn rends the names of 
many scattered ones already written in God's 
heart as children; he gazes with opened eyes 
into the holy mission movement of the whole re¬ 
conciled world, which movement shall not end un¬ 
til all that the Father hath given the Son are 
brought together. 

[Craven : From Oriqen : Ver. 47. This speech 
an evidence of their audacity and blindness. —Ver. 
61. Not every one who prophesies is a prophet, 
as not every one who does a just action is just. 
—Ver. 54. Jesus therefore walked no more openly 
among the Jews: It is praiseworthy when strug¬ 
gles are at hand (pressed upon us) not to avoid 
confession or refuse to suffer; and it is no less 
praiseworthy to avoid giving occasion for such 
trial. If we do not avoid our persecutor, when 
we have the opportunity .(without sin), we make 

ourselves responsible for his offence.-From 

Gregory: Vers. 50-58. That which human cru¬ 
elty executed against Him, He turned to the pur¬ 
poses of His mercy.-From Augustine: Vers. 

47, 48. They were afraid of losing temporal 
things and thought not of eternal life, and thus 
they lost both.—Ver. 64. He would show by ex¬ 
ample that believers do not sin by retiring from 

the sight of persecutors.-From Chrysostom: 

Ver. 61. The power of the Holy Ghost in draw¬ 
ing forth a prophecy from a wicked man.—The 
virtue of a (divinely appointed) office.—Ver. 56. 
His enemies made the feast time, the time of His 

death.-From Alcuin : Ver. 66. Men may 

seek Jesus with bad intent. -From Theophy- 

laot : Vers. 65-67. While engaged in purifica¬ 
tions they were plotting our Lord's death.- 

From Bubkitt: Vers. 45, 46. The different ef¬ 
fects produced by this miracle.—Ver. 48. Op- 
posers of Christ color their enmity with spe- 
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cions pretences.—Yer. 60. A most wicked speech: 
as n judge he regarded not what was lawful but 
as a politician consented to what was (apparently) 
expedient. —It is unlawful to (strive to) promote 
the greatest national good by unlawful means.— 
Yer. 51. It is consistent with the holiness of 
God to make use of the worst of men in decla¬ 
ring His will.—Yer. 63. The baneful effects of 

evil counsel, especially from leading men.- 

From M. IIenby: Yer. 47. The witness of the 
Sanhedrin for Christ.—Ver. 48. The success of 
the gospel the dread of its adversaries. When 
men lose piety they lose courage. Pretended 
fears are often the color of malicious designs.—. 
Vers. 49, 50. Carnal policy commonly sets up 
reasons of state in opposition to rules of justice. 
—That calamity which we seek to escape by sin, 
we take the most effectual course to bring upon us. 
—That the welfare of communities is to be preferred 
before that of individuals , is a true or false maxim 
as it maybe employed; it is expedient and hono¬ 
rable for an individual to hazard his life for his 
country, but it is devilish for rulers to put an in¬ 
nocent man to death under color of consulting 
the public safety.—Ver. 51. Caiaphas prophesied 
—1. God often employs wicked men as His in¬ 
struments; 2. prophecy in the mouth is no in¬ 
fallible evidence of grace in the heart.—Vers. 
61, 52. The enlargement of the Evangelist on 
the prophecy, teaching—1. for whom Christ 
died, (1) the Jews, (2) the children of God scat¬ 
tered abroad, (a) then living, (b) throughout all 
time; 2. the purpose of His death concerning 
these, to gather them together in one. —Christ’s dy¬ 
ing is—1. the great attractive of! our hearts; 2. 
the great centre of our unity, (1) by the merit of 
His death recommending all in one to the favor 
of God, (2) by the motive of His death drawing 


each to the love of every other.—Ver. 63. Evil 
men confirm themselves and* one another in ill 
practices by conference.—Ver. 67. It is an ag¬ 
gravation of the sins of rulers when they make 
their subjects the instruments of their unright¬ 
eousness.-From Scott : Vers. 47-57. No de¬ 

vices of man can derange the purposes of God ; 
whilst hypocrites and worldlings pursue their 
own projects, Christ still communes with His 
disciples (ver. 64) and orders all things for His 

own glory and their salvation.-From Barnes: 

Vers. 50, 61. God may—1. fulfill the words of 
the wicked in a way they do not intend; 2. make 
their wicked plots the means of accomplishing 

His purposes.-From A Plain Commentary 

(Oxford): Ver. 61. The unworthiness of the indivi¬ 
dual does not affect the sanctity of his office. — - 
From Ryle : Ver. 46. Seeing miracles will not 
necessarily convert souls, Luke xvi. 81.—-Vers. 
47-57. The power of unbelief; ecclesiastical 
rulers are often the foremost enemies of the gos¬ 
pel. Ver. 60. What is morally wrong can never 
be politically right. —Ver. 63. The conclusions of 
great ecclesiastical councils are sometimes wicked. 
—Ver. 64. Christ retires Himself for a season 
before His last great work; it is well to get 
alone and be still, before we undertako any great 
work for God.—Ver. 65. What importance bad 
men sometimes attach to outward ceremonial. 
The religion which expends itself in zeal for 

outward formalities is worthless.-From Owen : 

Ver. 52. Gathered in one, i. into one spiritual 
nation or people. 

[Vers. 47-60. The blinding power of hate.— 
Ver. 64. Christ never acted recklessly nor in 
bravado , nor in the spirit of one seeking martyr¬ 
dom; He hid Himself from danger when duty did 
not require exposure.] 


m. 

Antithesis between faithfulness and apostasy in the circle of disciples itself. The life- 

feast OVER LAZARU8 AN ANTICIPATORY CELEBRATION OF THE DEATH OF JESUS. THE ANOINT¬ 
ING (of the Messiah, at the beginning of the six days’ work of His passion, the 

NSW BIX DAY8* WORK FOR THE REDEMPTION AND GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD). 

Chap. XII. 1—8. 


(Matt. xxvi. 6-16; Mark xiv. 3-11; Luke xxii. 8-6.) 

1 Then Jesus [therefore], six days before the passover, came to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was which [who] had been dead, 1 whom he [Jesus]* raised from the dead. 

2 There they made him a supper [dinuer] and Martha served: but Lazarus was 

3 one of them that sat [reclined] at the table with him. Then took Mary a pound 
of ointment of [pure] spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped [dried] 4 his feet with her hair; and the house was filled with the odour of 

4 the ointment. Then saith [Judas Iscariot] one df his disciples, Jndas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son [omit Simon’s son], 6 which should betray him [who was about to be- 

5 tray him], Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence [den&ries], 6 

6 ana given to the poor? This [however] he said, not that [because] he cared for 
the poor; but because he was a thief, and had the bag [kept the purse], and bare 
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7 Paid hold of, took away] what was put therein. Then said Jesus, Let her alone; 
against the day of my buryiDg hath she kept this [Suffer her that she may keep 

8 this for (or, until) the day of my burial]. 7 For the poor always ye have [ye haye 
always] with you; but me ye have not always.® 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ter. 1.—[In God. Sin. B. L. X 6 Tcffnpcw* is wanting, on which acoonnt Lachmann and Alford hare bracketed tbs 
words, and Tiscliendorf, Westcott and Hort have omitted them. Probably this purposely significant term was employed as 
expreesive of the fact that a man who had lately boon dead did, by means of the miracle of Christ, appear as on* of the gusts 
at the feast. It is, however, superfluous, the fact being sufficiently indicated without it.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 1.—[Tischendorf, Alford, efe, read 'Iqaovt in accordance with Sin. A. B. D. E.G., etc. The text. rec. omits it 
—P.8J • 

» ver. 2.—[Ssurvov should perhaps be better translated dinner or /east, than sapper, for It was the chief meal of tha 
Jews, as also of the Greeks and Homans, taken after the work and beat of the day early in the evening and often prolongs! 
into the night, apurrov is breakfast, lunch .— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 3[fcj&d<ra» or Upirm, to wipe off, to wipe dry, in poets and later proee writers, for the Attic areplppsju 
and ffoftrfpyyvfu.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 4.—Instead of Toittae Upmvos Itreapusnw in accordance with Oodd. A.Q. and the Recepta, Tischendorf simply 
reeds Isup. in accordance with Cod. B. and several minuscules. 2iu**y or appears doubtful, being now become saperto- 
ous. Omitted also from the Sin. [Tiacheudorf, ed. 8, Alford, Westcott and Hort reed Iov8a« o ’hnaptmnt, witbont 

S.] 

* Ver. <L— [A tr^mputy (Lat. denarius— 10 esses), e Roman coin, is equal to .the Attic drachma, about 15 or 17 cents of 
our money. Three hundred denarii therefore are about £916s. sterling, or from 45 to 50 Am. dollars. The E, V. dree 
e very false idea of the value of this ointment. Dimes or shillings (in the New York sense) would come nearer.—P. 8.J 

J Ver. 7. — Instead of tie rrjr ijpipav rov ivTajueurnov rtr^pnrptey [hath kept) airr6 (comp. Mark xiv. 81 Lachmann and 
Tischendorf [Alford, Westcott and HortJ read in accordance with R. B. D. K. L. and others, Vulgate and other translations 
and Fathers: Ira tie r%r ifpJpay rov spraAtowpov r-^pi<ry [may keep]. The Sin. likewise. 

* Ver. 8.—The eighth verso is wanting in Cod. D. “ and might be suspected of having been introduced from Matt xni 
11; Mark xiv. 7, if it came before d$«t, and the characteristic order of the words were the same as in the 8ynoptfeto 
(vdvroTt first).” lloyer. Here, however, the complete preponderance of Oodd. is alone decisive in favor of tbs mm. 
[Tischendorf, ed. 8, Alford and Westcott and Hort retain It.—P. 8.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 1. Jesus therefore came.—The tffjv is 
certainly not designed merely to resume the story 
of Jesus (Moyer); neither does it declare simply 
that Jesus went consciously and freely to meet 
death (Luthardt). It is preparatory to the faot 
that Jesus Himself showed Himself to the San- 
hedrists in the most publio manner. The edict 
commanding that information should be given of 
the hidden Jesus, was answered by Him with the 
palm-entry. (Starke, from harmonistio interest, 
supposes two anointings in Bethany, one at the 
house of Simon, two days before the Passover, 
the other at the house of Lasarus, six days before 
the Passover.) 

Six £ays before the Passover.*— See 

Comm, on Matt., ch. XXVI. [Am. ed., p. 454 if., 
and Robinson’s Harmony , pp. 207 and 212 ff.— 
P. S.] The 15th of Nisan was the dying day 
of Jesus, a Friday; six days before, therefore, 
was the Sabbath (the 9th of Nisan). We learn 
here that a day intervened between the depar¬ 
ture of Jesus from Ephraim fand Jericho) and 
the palm-entry on Sunday; tnis day is passed 
over by the Synoptiats, who place the palm-entry 
in immediate connection with the departure from 
Jericho. In accordance with the more exact 
statement of John, we must suppose that Jesus 
left Jericho on Friday,in company with the fes¬ 
tive caravan, and arrived in the neighborhood of I 
the Mount of Olives. Here they rested during 

* [wpb t£ ifutpitr row sAoxoj instead of If ifnipeus rp6 row 
Trtwrva, is no Latinism (ante six dies, instead of six dies ante 
pascha), but very frequent in later Greek writers (Philo, Jo- 
sephns, Plutarch, Appian, etc.), see Winer, p. 618 r., 7th ed. 
The same combination is formed with istri, and in local spe¬ 
cifications, comp. ch. xi. 18, wv avo mutiny ttnavivTt. Gres- 
well [as quoted by Alford) defines the expression to be exclu¬ 
sive of the period named as the limit ad quern or a quo (accord¬ 
ing os rpo or prra may be used), but inclusive of the day or 
month or year of the oocarrenoe specified.—P. S.] 


the Sabbath. On the evening of that dty, after 
the legal Sabbath time, the meal was prepared 
for Him at which the anointing occurred.* 

Upon the difference which Meyer and others 
pretend to disco /er between John and the 8j- 
noptists see the Comm, on Matthew; see the same 
on the motives which induced the Synoptista to 
transpose chronologically the story of the anoint¬ 
ing, and make it introductory to the history of 
the Passion. 

Meyer reckons with Ewald from the 14th back 
to the 8th of Nisan; he also asserts, however, that 
it was a Sabbath, in accordanoe with the false 
assumption that Jesus died on the 14th of Nisar, 
and yot on a Friday. Grotius, Tholuck, Wiese- 
ler and others fix upon Friday, because the law. 
regulating a Sabbath day’s journey forbids the 
arrival in Bethany on the Sabbath. Hence, ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, the feast was on Friday eve¬ 
ning. But certainly the caravan of pilgrims to 
the feast might be encamped on the Sabbath 
around the Mount of Olives, and thus extend it¬ 
self into the vicinity of Bethany. Theopbjlaot 
and Liicke are in favor of the 9th Nisan. Others 
reokon it to have been Sunday (De Wette) others 
Monday (Baur). The matter is confused by pre¬ 
judice respecting the difference between John 
and the Synoptists, and by the different ways of 
reckoning,—from the 14th or 15th Nisan. (Upon 
the calculation of this date see Jacobi, Stud .«. 
Kritik. 1888, No. 4; Wieseler, Chronol., p. 877; 
Wichelhaus, Leidmsgeschichte , p. 147.) 

The trqjectio verborum irpd If jfitpov instead of 
If irp6 seems to have been made for the 

•[Wordsworth: “ This Supper at Bethany wss probably « 
the Sabbath before His death. It was on a Sabbath-fre fcb- 
bath before that gnat Sabbath, on which Christ rested is tbs 
grave and fulfilled the Sabba t h, and prepared tbe grave sis 
place of rest for all who pass from this life in His frit h am 
fear.” H* also allegorizes on the meaning of Bethany, s he** 
of jjwMp, as prefiguring the passage to tntipiritmlhsai * 6 
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Sake of emphasis: perchance, before tho great 
dx days' work or Hexafrneron of this passover. 

Where Lazar ua was.—Made prominent as 
a continual living sign of the glory of Jesus; also 
in particular as a motive for the anointing of 
Mary, for the palm-entry, and for the hatred of 
the Sanhedrin. 

Ver. 2. There they made Him a dinner 
(feast). —See the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Mark. The Jews were fond of giving enter¬ 
tainments at the close of the Sabbath. The folio w- 
ing points in John's statement are characteristic: 

1. The representation of the feast as a festive 
celebration of the raising of Lazarus in the cir¬ 
cle of the brother and sisters of Bethany. 

2. The distinct delineation of the three,—La¬ 
uras sits with the guests; he is therefore per¬ 
fectly well; Martha serves at table, in accord¬ 
ance with her way, and as hostess; Mary glori¬ 
fies the feast by the extraordinary anointing. 

8. The manner of the anointing. “ A vase of 
precious ointment," says Matthew; “of pure, 
precious nard," says Mark; “a pound of oint¬ 
ment of pure precious nard,” says John (comp, 
the precise mention of the one hundred pounds 
of spices, ch. xix. 89, and other precise accounts; 
for instance, ch. xxi. 11). According to Mat¬ 
thew, she anoint^the head of Jesus; likewise ac¬ 
cording to Mark,—breaking the flask, however; 
according to Matthew, she pours it on his head, 
—so, too, according to Mark; John gives promi¬ 
nence to the fact that she anointed the feet of 
Jesas and dried them with her hair. Manifestly 
this latter item does not exclude the former ones; 
to John, however, this strong expression of ado¬ 
ration and devotion is the main point. 

The trait reported by John reminds us of the 
anointing of the feet of Jesus by the great Bin- 
ner; from this similarity, as well as from the 
name of Simon in Luke, some have taken occa¬ 
sion, utterly without ground, to identify this his¬ 
tory with that related by Luke ch. vii. 87 ff. 
Furthermore John mentions that the house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment. 

4. John, who gives the most explicit acoount 
of the act of Mary, pursues the same course with 
regard to the censure encountered by that act. 
According to Matthew, the disciples were angry, 
—according to Mark, tome had indignation,—ac¬ 
cording to John, one of the disciples, Judas , Si¬ 
mon's son, the Iscariot, lifted up his voice. It 
is John alone, too, who distinctly characterizes 
Jndasas a thirf. We arrive at the conclusion 
that the murmuring originated with Judas, that 
it infected some of the disoiples; but that the 
disciples generally were, by their silence, more 
or less concerned in this sin. John seems best 
to have understood Mary who, in her feeling, was 
in advance of the entire circle of disciples. On 
the other hand, John omits the promise for Mary, 
that her deed should be proclaimed in all the 
world; he mentions, however, the exceedingly 
significant saying: she hath kept the ointment 
for this day. 

Ver. 8. A pound.* —According to Olshausen, 

* [The Oreek KLrpa, the Latin libra, a pound, was adopted 
into the Aramaic, and is found in the Rabbinical writings as 
equivalent to aatna (eee Friedlleb, Arch&oL der LtidensgucJu, 
p. 33, quoted by Alford). The Roman libra was divided into 
u ounces, and was equivalent to nearly 12 ounoes avoirdn- 
poto^P. 8.] 


this unwonted measure of ointment employed by 
her was an expression of love; Meyer corrects 
him : she did not anoint trilAthe pound, but from 
it. But John writes,—she took the pound and 
the house was filled with the odor; Mark writes 
that she broke the vase. Had not the anointing 
in its heroic measure given rise to the appear¬ 
ance of prodigality, Judas would hardly have 
ventured to speak, and would have still less met 
with assent among the disciples. “Who knows 
whether it was a Roman or a Greek pound? And 
’ the ancient Greek pound was but half as large as 
the Roman pound, while that, again, does not 
equal our pound." Braune. Comp. Comm . on 
Matthew . p. 463, Am. Ed. 

Anointed the feet. —“ The anointing of the 
head at feasts was a customary thing, and might 
have been passed over by the Evangelist in order 
to mention tho unusual demonstration of love for 
which the remainder of the ointment might be 
employed. To wash the feet with tepid water, 
and then to anoint them with costly oil, is men¬ 
tioned in the Talmud tr . Menachoth as a duty of 
maid-servants." Tholuck. Braune gives promi¬ 
nence to the fact, that the anointing of the feet 
was also particularly noticeable to John, since 
he reclined by tho side of Jesus and the anoint¬ 
ing of the feet took place close behind him. 

Ver. 5. For three hundred denaries [i. e., 
between forty-five and fifty dollars gold. See 
Text. Note 6.—P. S.]. See Comm . on Matthew . 
The precise estimation is characteristic. Indi¬ 
cative of the wealth of the family. [Utterly in¬ 
consistent with Hengstenberg’s hypothesis of the 
identity of the historic Lazarus with the poor 
Lazarus of the parable.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. He kept the puree, yhjaabjeopov, cash 
repository.* Luther, significantly and express¬ 
ively : the purse (Beutel). The common cash-box, 
made up by male and female disciples (Luke viii. 
3), to supply the common wants. Alms for the 
poor likewise (ch. xiii. 29) were of course taken 
from this coffer. This keeping of the cash must 
have been connected with a corresponding talent 
possessed by Judas; that talent, however, was, 
in its turn, connected with the temptation that 
made him a thief; and thus a connection exists 
between his chiliastio views of the kingdom of 
Christ and the despondency which led him to 
turn traitor (see Comm . on Matthew, ch. x.). He 
proved himself a thief by his management of the 
coffer. He laid hold of what was put therein. 
He put aside for himself a portion of what others 
offered. Baard&iv may mean: he bore, kept ipor* 
tabat) what was donated (Vulgate, Luther, Lttoke, 
etc., Luthardt), [De Wette, Alford, Ebrard, Heng- 
stenberg, Ewala, Godet], and he bore away, stole 
( auferebat ), he abstracted the deposits (Origen, 
Nounus and others, Meyer). Stress has been 
laid upon the article, as opposed to the latter 
view. It is inconceivable that Judas should have 
purloined everything. Be it observed that /fo- 

• [Lit. a tongue-box (from yA mova and xopiu) or reed-case 
for keeping the tongues or mouth-piecee of pipes and Antes; 
then any kind of chest, or box, or pouch, or purse for money. 
Found only in late writers. Mark the striking contrast be¬ 
tween the money-box of Judas and the alabaster box of Mary, 
his thirty pieces of silver and her three hundred denAries, his 
love of money and her liberality, bis hypocritical profession 
of concern for the poor and her noble deed for the Lord, his 
wretched end and her blessed memory throughout the Chris¬ 
tian world to the end of time.—P. B.J 
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erafriv also means to lay hold of\ to touch , to han - 
die.* We adopt this intermediate signification: 
he laid violent hands on the money and especially 
on the alms. His lusting after the three hundred 
den&riep renders him not simply heartless to* 
wards Mary’s beautiful act, but it also makes him 
a hypocrite. 

With reference to the apparent singularity of 
his being intrusted by Jesus with the purse, the 
following considerations are to be pondered: 

1. The common purse itself, doubtless, did not 
acquire considerable importance before the final* 
departure from Galilee; 2. the appointment of 
the cashier was probably a general determina¬ 
tion of the disciples rather than a matter with 
which Christ particularly concerned Himself. 
Compare the institution of deacons, Acts. vi. 8. 
8. The disciples must lefirn by experience that 
their reliance upon the brilliant talent of Judas 
—in accordance with this trust, doubtless, he was 
introduced by their intercession into the circle 
of the apostles (see Comm . on Matthew )—was even 
in this point premature. 4. Jesus committed the 
bag to him, not indeed to deprive him of all ex¬ 
cuse for his treason (Chrysostom and others), but 
He committed it to him having respect to his des¬ 
tiny, and because such a character might better 
be cured by confidence than by mistrust. 5. We 
are guilty of a wondrous over-estimation of the 
cashiership in relation to the apostolic dignity, 
if we think that a man intrusted with the former 
is beset with greater difficulties than one upon 
whom the latter is conferred. The Lord in a 
measure intrusted Judas with Himself and His 
life; it was a small thing for Him to commit the 
money-bag to his keeping. So the grand ques¬ 
tion would again be: wherefore ne called him 
(hereupon comp. Leben Jesu, II., p. 693 and 700). 
Since Jesus coaid venture to have Judas for His 
apostle, Ho might well risk having him tor Has 
cashier. 0. The history, it is probable, was also 
intended to be expressive of the standard by 
which thepurse was here estimated in relation 
to higher good things, and it should be a signi¬ 
ficant warning to the Church not to reckon upon 
the security of an accumulation of external 
church-property. 

Ver. 7. That she may keep this [ri/pj erp, 
spoken proleptically, and therefore, like all simi¬ 
lar expressions of our Lord, somewhat enigma¬ 
tically] for the day of my burial.—See the 
Textual Notes. We do not understand the 
reading of Lachmann as Meyer does: Let her 
alone that she may (not give this oil, a portion 
of which she has just used to anoint My feet, 
to the poor, but) keep it for the day of My em¬ 
balming. Meyer means, namely, on the actual 
day of burial. In this we can detect nought of 
the “ odor of the ointment.” The sense is: Per¬ 
mit her to keep the ointment (which she might 
already have used at the burial of Lazarus and 
which would not keep well in thy bag) for the 
day of My burial (which is now ideally present 
with the outbreak of thy malignity). In this 
we, at the same time, read the declaration that 
she, though without being clearly conscious of 
His approaching death, did entertain a forebo- 

* [Meyer, while substantially agreeing with Lange, objects 
that pa.<rr£Ctir means to seise only in the literal sense of 4m- 
Aa*ar (Suidas).—P. &] 


ding presentiment of it and offered this great 
sacrifice of love as her farewell to Him. Baum- 
g&rten-Crusius: Suffer her, that she may hare 
kept; Luthardt; that she has reserved. These 
explanations too are grammatically proper in 
the sense: leave her this, do not grudge her this, 
—that she has kept it and is even now saving it 
from your bag for the anointing of My body 
unto death. We are of opinion that the r?pe& 
also contains an allusion to the infidelity of 
Judas; a reference which, as well as the nume¬ 
rous authorities, recommends this reading ; and 
we deny the need for the explanation that the 
reading originated in the necessity for meeting 
the objection urging the later occurrence of the 
embalming (Liicke.) 

Ver. 8. For the poor, etc . See Com. on Mat¬ 
thew on the same passage. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the Comm, on Matthew and Mark. The 
anointing of the Messiah , the Anointed One, previ¬ 
ous to His public procession as the Messiah and 
entry into Jerusalem: (1) By whom anointed? 
The Christ by a grateful, presageful Christian 
woman. (2) Wherewith anointed? With flowing 
ointment, with precious bAlm, the offering of de¬ 
voted love. (31 How anointed? On the head 
and feet. The hair which adorned the head of 
His disciple, appropriated to His service. (4) 
Whereunto anointed? To His high-priestly sa¬ 
crificial death as the completion of His life-work 
(to the six days’ work of His Passion, as the 
preliminary condition of His Sabbath). With a 
foreboding presentiment, half consciously, half 
unconsoiously, well known to the Spirit of God. 

2. The six days before the Passover (until the 
death of Jesus) the six days of Christ’s great 
toil and labor. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 1 ff. and the 
symbolism of the number six in ch. ii. 6. 

8. The post-celebration of the raising of Lazarus 
at the same time the pre-celebration of the death 
of Jesus. This connection makes the death of 
Jesus appear in a peculiar sense a sacrifice for 
His friends and His friend in Bethany. 

4. The festive celebration of the Bethanian family 
in honor of the Lord a symbol of the feasts of 
the living communion in the Church, and of the 
heavenly feast. 

5. The involuntary similarity in the anointing 
of the great disciple and that of the great sinner 
[Luke vii. 86.—P. S.] The oontrast and its 
equalization. The disciple as a sinner,—the 
sinner as a disciple,—at the feet of Jesus.— 
If the washing of a pilgrim’s feet denoted the 
termination of the little journey of a day, so the 
anointing of the feet of Jesus with oil might be 
indicative of the end of His glorious life-pil¬ 
grimage. Thus too did the great sinner anoint 
the feet of Jesus, wetting them with her tears— 
those feet which had drawn near to rescue her. 
But in our anointing there is a predominant 
reference forwards, to the death of Jesus, in 
accordance with His explanation. 

6. The contrast between the heavenly offering 
and life-portrait of Mary and the hellish malice 
and death-portrait of Judae . Faith’s half-con¬ 
scious presentiment of the death of Jesus end 
of its import, within the breast of Mary. The 
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already half-conscious thought of the betrayal to 
death in the soul of Judas. The evangelic hearty 
acquiescence of Mary in the Passion of Christ. 
The anti-christian self-will of Judas in his ob¬ 
duracy. The deed of the innermost heart and 
the words of the outermost hypocrisy. Over 
against the first ripe Christian woman stands 
the first ripe anti-christ. Heaven and hell in 
their manifestations drawn up in close opposi¬ 
tion. 

7. The silence of Mary, the speech of Jesus. 

8. Christ suffers no sort of hypocrisy to obtain 
dominion in His Church; neither hypocrisy of 
prayer nor of fasting, nor humanistic eleemosy¬ 
nary hypocrisy. 

9. The doctrine of Judas is at bottom self- 
destroying. If every qne should sell the pre¬ 
cious ointment, in order to give it to the poor, 
it would be rendered worthless. Judas must 
therefore assume: the ointment is too good for 
Christ; it is for people of higher rank, or tho 
moment is not one of sufficient importance. 
Pauperism. 

10. Antithesis between the fixed affairs and 
exercises in the kingdom of God and the unique, 
irrecoverable moments; nnd the subordination 
of tho former to the latter. 

11. An evangelic flash of light, illuminating 
the subject of church-property, the temptations 
of administration and the dangers of an increase 
of property in the common treasury (see Acts 
v. 1). 

12. The gradual hardening of Judas at the 
two feasts of the glory and grace of Christ. 
Qreat operations of graoo are succeeded in false 
minds by a great reaction of wickedness. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

In what way Jesus, upon the edict of the San¬ 
hedrin commanding that information should bo 
given against Him, Himself appears by making 
the palm-entry into Jerusalem.—The six work¬ 
days or Passion-days of Christ until Easter.— 
The feast at Bethany or the trio (Lazarus and 
his sisters) in three different meetings with the 
Lord: 1. The visit of Jesus: Lazarus probably 
at his business, Martha serving, Mary learning 
at Jeans’ feet [Luke x.]. 2. The return of Jesus: 
Lazarus in the grave, Martha busy about tho 
grave of Lazarus, Mary with her tears at the 
feet of Jesus [John xi.]. 8. Tho departure of 

Jesus: Lazarus at the table, participating in tho 
feast, Martha the festive hostess, Mary with the 
costly ointment at Jesus’ feet [John xii.]. Or : 

1. The school of the word; 2. the battle-ground 
of distress; 8. the feast of salvation.—The fes¬ 
tival in Bethany compared with the festival of 
the Lord’s Supper. Agreement, difference.— 
The house was filled with the odor of the oint¬ 
ment.—The anointing in its signification: 1. 
The expression of the most heartfelt gratitude, 

2. of the most solemn vdheration and homage, 

3. of the deepest humility, 4. of the most de¬ 
voted love, 5. of the holiest sorrow, 6. of the 
boldest confidence.—How Mary by her spirit of 
sacrifice manifests her budding courage in the 
face of the cross and death.—The discipless, a 
ripe Christian heart, uncomprehended even in 
the circle of the disciples, and in advance of 


most of the disciples.—Mary and Judas.—The 
two in their participation in the death of Jesus. 
—Self-denial, in its heavenly brilliance, over 
against selfishness, in hellish darkness.—The 
connection of fanaticism and avarice in the soul 
of Judas (after the prelude of Balaam).—How 
the secrets of hell come to light face to face with 
the secrets of heaven.—The Lord's defence of 
Mary in its eternal signification: 1. A defence 
of a festive spirit in opposition to hypocritioal 
sadness, 2. of great love-offerings in opposition 
to a hypocritical reckoning, 8. of holy spending 
(prodigality) itx opposition to a hypocritical 
pauperism.—The perception of the unique mo¬ 
ments of life.—The'censure of Judas, merely as 
a rude disturbance of the feast-, immoral and re¬ 
prehensible ; on the other hand, tho reproof of 
Christ gentle, mild, in accordance with the fes¬ 
tive spirit and intelligible* in its hidden sharp¬ 
ness to the disturber of the peace alone.—The 
separation between Christ and the poor made by 
Judas, was opposed to the spirit of Christ (see 
Matt. xxv. 85). For: 1. In tho true veneration 
of Christ consists the most effectual caring for 
the poor; 2. true care for the poor ministers to 
Christ in the poor.—While, therefore, Christ 
accedes to the separation of Judas, Ho at tho 
same time pronounces His judgment upon the 
false, externalized care of the poor. (External¬ 
ized poverty itself is forever at your heels; it is 
inextcrminable ; but Christ, meanwhile, is van¬ 
ishing from you).—The contradiction in the* 
censure of Judas. If Christ should not be an¬ 
ointed with the precious ointment, who then 
should ? People of rank ? Manifestly, tho Lord 
has grown small and poor in his sight, and the 
polite world rich and great.—The offence of 
Judas: 1. The fair, festive joy augments his 
gloom, 2. the celebration of the honor of Jesus 
his envy, 8. the princely munificence his avarice, 
4. the mild reproof his exasperation against 
Him, 6. the heavenly calmness with which Jesus 
saw through him the dark self-confusion in 
which he surrendered himself to the influences 
of Satan.—The false antithesis which Judos 
makes between Christ and the poor: 1. It 
asperses the Lord; 2. it asperses poverty.—A 
prelude to pauperism.—The judgment upon this 
pauperism: 1. It loses the Christ; 2. it re¬ 
tains the poor.—How the spirit of Christ is vic¬ 
torious over the disturbances of the feast. 

Starke: Zsrsius: Though Christ gave place 
for a time to the rage of His enemies, He, never¬ 
theless, returns in accordance with His divine 
vocation; duty, therefore, must not be aban¬ 
doned by a teacher or by any Christian on ac¬ 
count of danger.— Hedinqer: Love spares no 
expense.— Canstrin: All Christ’s friends, when 
they have been awakened by Him, sup with Him 
in the kingdom of grace (Rev. iii. 20), tfnd when 
He shall have aroused them from bodily death at 
tho last day, they shall sit with Him at His table 
in the kingdom of glory, Luke xvi. 22; xxii. 80. 
—That which is spent on Christ is not wasted 
but well employed.— Cramer: Even in extreme 
persecution God does not leave His own without 
comfort and refreshment—A friend of Christ 
gladly lays out all that he has, even to the very 
choicest of his possessions, in testimony of his 
love to his Saviour.—Nothing more shameful than 
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ingratitude.— Zbisius: Hypocrites always find 
something to oensure in the works and conduct 
of honest Christians.— Ibid.: Judas is a true 
type of wicked church-patrons, directors, mana¬ 
gers of ecclesiastical estates, who, under cover 
of all sorts of specious reasons, secure to them¬ 
selves the funds, benefices and revenues and do 
not restore them).—Christ espouses the cause 
of His people and defends them faithfully.— 
Piscatoe: Men, impelled by the Holy Ghost, 
frequently perform an important action without 
comprehending its significance. 

Braunb: What a feast was that where the 
noble Simon, gratefully rejoicing in his health, 
was host; Lazarus, the visible trophy of life’s 
triumph over death; friend Martha, persona¬ 
ting business-like alacrity, is the waitress; but 
where Mary, as thoughtful love, brings pre¬ 
cious oil, and Jesus, the Son of God, going 
to a death upon the cross, appears as guest, 
to refresh Himself on the way I line is a table 
prepared for HiM in the presence of His enemies , 
and His head is anointed with oil , Ps. xxiii. 5. 
—To John, Bethany is as one house, and fami¬ 
lies friendly to Jesus (the house of Simon the 
leper, the house of Lazarus and his sisters) 
ore as one family.—1 Tim. vi. 10.—Like Mary, 
prevent death, that death may not prevent 
thee and cut off thine opportunity.— Gossner: 
Mary . With her what was outward proceeded 
from within, as it always Bhould be.—The odor 
of her ointment, etc. How the glorious odor of 
the gospel fills all Christendom, and particularly 
tho house of a heart that receives it.—Judas 
betrayed that ho would rather have money in 
his purse than his Saviour in his heart.—Yes, 
to such lengths do abuses go that the thief, 
avarice, covetousness, the devil, steals into tho 
apostolic college.—Ointments were preserved 
among the household treasures until burial.—It 
is true that we have Jesus always with us in tho 
poor, but His presenoe with us is not always to 
be felt. Therefore when He discloses Himself 
so perceptibly, as if we saw Him, as if He were 
corporeally and visibly present, we must profit 
by this occasion and not forsake Him for the 
sake of outside works that can bo performed at 
another time. 

Soqleieruacher : The human kindliness and 
pleasantness of the Redeemer.—As Christians, 
who have become what they are by the death of 
the Lord, death itself must remain a something 
continually present to us all. But gladsomeness 
of heart is just what turns even the continual 
thought of death into something that does not 
annoy us in the cheerful moments of social life. 
—Mallbt: The odor of the ointment. Thus the 
house had suddenly become the very opposite of 
the grave (there a savor of mould,—here a sa¬ 
vor of life).—The days of glory and the cross in 
Jerusalem stand in the closest connection with 
the occurrences in Bethany. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Ver. 6. Judas 
was already a thief, and followed our Lord in 
body, not in heart: wherein we are taught the 
duty of tolerating wioked men in the Church (for 
a season.—E. R. C.)—It is not surprising that 
Judas who was accustomed t o steal money f rom the 
bag, should betray our Lord for money.—In the 
person of Judas are represented the wicked in 


the Church.-From Alguin: Yer. 1. As the 

time approached in which our Lord had resolved 
to suffer, He approached the place He had chosen 
for the scene of His suffering.—Ver. 2. The 
Lord’s Supper is the faith of the Church work¬ 
ing by love.—Martha serveth, whenever a be¬ 
lieving soul devotes itself to the worship of the 
Lord.—Lazarus is one of them that sit at table 
when those who have been raised from the death 
of sin, rejoice together with the righteous, in the 
presence of truth, and are fed with the gifts of 

heavenly grace.-From Bubkitt : Yer. 1. Our 

Lord’s example teaches us that although we are 
bound by all lawful means to preserve ourselves 
from the violence of persecutors, yet when God's 
time for our suffering is come we ought to set 
our faces cheerfully toward it.—Ver. 8. When 
strong love prevails in the heart nothing is ad¬ 
judged too dear for Christ.—Vers. 4-6. How 
does a covetous heart think every thing too good 
for Christ.—Vers. 6-7. Men may, through ig¬ 
norance or prejudice, censure those actions which 

God commends.-From M. Henry: Ver. 1. As 

there is a time when we are allowed to shift for 
our own preservation, so there is a time when we 
are called to jeopard our lives for God.—Ver. 2. 
Martha served: Our Lord had formerly reproved 
her for being troubled with much serving , she did 
not therefore leave off all serving as some who 
being reproved for one extreme run into another. 
—Better a waiter at Christ's table than a guest at 
the table of a prince.— Lazarus — sat at the table 
with Him: Those whom Christ has raised up to a 
spiritual life, are made to sit together with Him, 
Eph. ii. 6.—Ver. 8. The act of Mary mani¬ 
fested a love —1. generous , 2. condescending (self- 
humbling), 8. believing. —God's Anointed (Mes¬ 
siah) should be our Anointed —with the ointment 
of our best affections (and service). Honors done 
to Christ are to God and men an offering of a 
sweet smelling savor. —Ver. 4. It is possible for 
the worst of men to lurk under the disguise of 
the best profession. — Vers. 4,6. Coldness of love 
to Christ in professors of religion is a sad pre¬ 
sage of final apostasy.—Ver. 6. Here is—1. a 
foul iniquity gilded over with aspeciou3 pretence; 

2. worldly wisdom passing censure on pious seel; 

3. charity to the poor made a color for opposing 
an act of piety to Christ.—Many excuse them¬ 
selves for laying out in charity, under pretence 
of laying up for charity.—Proud men think all 
ill advised who do not advise with them. —Ver. 6. 
Judas the purse-bearer : Strong inclinations to sin 
within , are often furnished with strong tempta¬ 
tions to sin without. — He was a thief: The reign¬ 
ing love of money is heart-theft , as much as anger 
and revenge are heart-murder .—Judas who be¬ 
trayed his trust, soon after betrayed his Master. 
—Ver. 7. Against the day of My burying hath she 
kept this: Providence often so affords opportunity 
to Christians that the expressions of their pions 
zeal prove to be more seasonable and beautiful 
than any foresight of their own could make 
them.—Ver. 8. The good which may be done at 
any time , ought to give way to that which cannot 

be done but just now. -FromSTiBR: Vers. 4,6. 

The censure of Judas echoed by the other 
Apostles (see Matt. xxvi. 8, 9; Mark xiv. 4; 
also the ye of ver. 8): 1. “ Censure infects like a 
plague;” 2. Could wo but know the wicked ©ri- 
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gin of many of the judgments which we thought¬ 
lessly echo, the Judas-heart from which springs 
many of the current oriticisms of books and 
things (and men)—how should we recoil from 
them!—An example of those views and judg¬ 
ments which have their foundation in the princi¬ 
ple of utilitarianism falsely applied—1. to the 
wounding of pious hearts; 2. to the damage of 
that justifiable cultus which, (1) aims worthily 
to express the sentiments of reverence and love, 
(2) is in itself productive of highest blessing.— 
An example of—1. the “ cold judgments passed 
upon the virtuous emotions of warm hearts;” 2. 
the more or less conscious or unconscious cen¬ 
sures of the artless outgoings of honest feelings; 
3. the narrow-minded Criticism of others accord¬ 
ing to our own mind and temper; 4. that slavish 
spirit which metes out all good works by rigid 
rule.—Vers. 7, 8 (see also Matt. xxyi. 10-13; 
Mark xiv. 6-9). Christ’s affectionate and sympa¬ 
thetic justification of the wounded Mary;—1. He 
surpasses the blame of the disciples by His own 
instant praise and consolation; 2. Behold the 
moral sesthetics in the estimation of human acts 
which He teaches and requires—Ho commends 
the deed as deriving its value from the state of 
the soul thereby expressed; 3. He oorrects the 
errors of human judgment as to what is great 
and noble in human works—the greatness of the 
result gives them not their value, but the inten¬ 
tion; 4. Observo the deepest ground of His ver¬ 
dict— she hath done it unto Me (Matt, and Mark) 
—love for Him (for God) the first, and most es¬ 
sential regulating measure of all good and lovely 
works.—Be confident, misunderstood soul—Ho 
knows thee and thy purpose; even if His dis¬ 
ciples blame, He will justify thee both now and 
hereafter.—Ver. 7. The beautiful work (koXov 
ipryov) of love elevated, interpreted and glorified 
into a prophetic act; Jesus establishes from its 
providential significance its moral propriety . (?)— 
Ver. 8. No agragrian law can abolish the poverty 
which is ever being reproduced; we must, in¬ 
deed, give with the wisdom of charity, but with¬ 
out hoping that giving will mako poverty cease. 
—-From Barnes: Yer. 6. He was a thief and 
had the bag: Every man is tried according to his 
native propensity—the object of trial is to bring 
out a man’s native character.—Vers. 4-6. Learn 
that—l. it is no new thing for members of the 
Church to bo covetous; 2. such members will be 
those who complain of the great waste in spread¬ 
ing the gospel; 3. this passion will work all evil 
in a Church (even the betrayal of our Lord, 
Yer. 4). -From Williams : Vers. 8-5. Ob¬ 

serve the nature of the notion selected by our 
Lord as the one above all others that should re¬ 
ceive an earthly memorial (Matt. xxvi. 13); it 
was—l. wrought in a private room; 2. an ex¬ 
pression of loving, reverential thanksgiving; 8. 
not to please men, but for tho simple purpose of 
doing honor to Jesus.—Yer. 6. But for the re¬ 
proof of Judas the costliness of Mary’s offering 


had not been known and honored—the evil eye 
(and tongue) of the wicked serves to do honor to 

God’s servants.-From A Plain Commentary 

(Oxford): Ver. 8. Can we wonder at the love of 
Maryf Lazarus was at the table!—Vers. 2, 8. 
Christ at the table with the Leper who was 
cleansed (Matt. xxvi. 6) and with the dead man 
whom He had raised to life—a figure of His 
Church when he who is cleansed and he who is 
raised from the death of sin, sit with Christ, and 
eat and drink in His kingdom which is filled with 
the odor of His Death.—( Altered from Williams). 
—Vers. 6-7. The offering of Mary the most ex¬ 
pensive she could procure: Our Lord’s commen¬ 
dation is—1. the abiding warrant for munificence 
on every similar occasion; 2. the perpetual re¬ 
buke of those who think that anything is good 
enough for the House of God, while they deny 
themselves in no luxury at home.—Ver. 6. 
Christ suffered Judas to remain amongst the 
Apostles—teaching us not to look for a Church 
(or a ministry) where all shall be saints.—Ver. 
8. The poqr always with the Church, in order 
that His people may always show them kindness 
for His sake.-From Kyle: Ver. 2. Tho sup¬ 

per a type of the marriage supper of tho Lamb. 
—Ver. 6. A specimen of the way in which 
wicked men often try to depreciate a good action, 
by suggesting that something better might have 
been done.—Ver. 6. Multitudes, like Judas, ex¬ 
cuse themselves from one class of duties by pro- 
tended zeal for others—they compensate neglect¬ 
ing Christ’s cause by affecting concern for the 
poor.—It is the successors of Mary and not of 
Judas who really care for tho poor.— He was a 
thief and yet an Apostle— privileges alone con¬ 
vert nobody.—A man may go far in Christian 
profession without inward grace. — Ver. 7. 
Christians do not always know the full meaning 
of what they do—God uses them as His instru¬ 
ments. —Ver. 8. The existence of pauperism is no 
proof that States are ill - governed or that 
Churches are not doing their duty.—Relieving the 
poor is not so important a work as doing honor 
to Christ. (During His absence from us is Ho 
not honorea by our ministering to tho poor 
rMftU. xxv. 40, 45)?—E. R. C.)—Ver. 8- Me ye 
have not always: These words overthrow the 

Romish doctrine of transubstantiation.-From 

Owen: Vers. 4, 6 (in connection with Matt. xxvi. 

8; Mark xiv. 4). How pernicious, even upon good 
men, may be the example and influence of one, 
Who with apparently charitable motive decries 
the benevolence that would surrender all for 
Christ.—The Evangelist does not seek to cover 
up the disgrace brought upon the family of 
Christ by having cherished so long in its number 
this bad man: it is thus (by their honesty) that 
the sacred writers manifest the truthfulness of 
their statements.—-Ver. 8. The inference is clear 
that it is a Christian duty to relieve the wants of 
the poor.] 
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ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THE HOMAGE 07 PIOUS JEWS AND FESTAL PILGRIMS, AND THE HIGH-PRIKSTI 
WITH THEIR ADHERENTS, WHO DESIRE TO DESTROY THE LORD'S FRIENDS AS WELL AS HIM¬ 
SELF. THE PRINCE OF PEACE AND THE PALM-BRANCHES. 

(Vers. 9-19.) 

(Matt, xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-10; Lake xix. 29-44.) 

9 Much people 1 of the Jews therefore knew [learned] that he was there: and they 
came [thither] not for Jesus’ sake [on account of Jesus] only, but that they might 

10 see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the dead; But the chief priests con- 

11 suited that they might put Lazarus also to death. Because that by reason of him 
[For on his account] many of the Jews went away, and believed on [were going 
away and believing in] Jesus. 

12 On the next day much people that were [had] come to the feast, when they heard 

13 [hearing] that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, Took [the] branches of [the] palm 
trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is the King of 
Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord [Blessed is he that cometh in the name 

14 of th9 Lord, even (xaQ the king of Israel].* And [But] Je3us, when he had found 

15 [having found] a young ass, sat [set himself] thereon; as it is written, Fear not, 
daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. [Zech. ix. 9.] 

16 These things* understood not his disciples [his disciples did not understand] at 
the first: but when Jesus was glorified, then [they] remembered they that these 

17 things were written of him, andtAo* they had done these things unto him. The 
people [multitude] therefore that was with him when 4 he called Lazarus out of his 

18 [the] grave [tomb], and raised him from the dead, bare record [bore witness]. For 
this cause [On this account] the people [multitude] also met him, for that [because] 

19 they heard that he had done this miracle [wrought this sign]. The Pharisees 
therefore said among themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? [Ye see 
that ye accomplish, or, effect nothing:] 5 behold, the world 0 is gone [has run 
away] after him. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Vor. 9.—[Noyes translates b\ho% vo\\5<;, theareal multitude, Conant: a great multitude. Alford retains the A. V.] 

* Ver. 13.—Lachmonn in accordance with I). K. X., Origan, etc.: 6 0a<r. Since even B. L^ tic ., rend : *ai 6 the 
omission of the article seems unfounded. [The reading *ai 6 before 0*<riA« v* is adopted by Tischondorf in ed. 8, Alt, 
Westc. and LL, and supported by et 91 B. L. Q., elc.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 10.—[Lachmona in accordance with A. D., etc ^ insorts 64 ; Tischendorf, Alf., W. and H. omit it by authority of ft 
B. L. Q., etc.- P. 8 ] 

* Ver. 17.—For Sri B. [?] D. E.* K. L., Lachmonn, Tischendorf [formerly]; for or« A. E. ** 0. M., and many others. 
Since ipaprupt^ receives additional weight, tho oyo-witnosship greater emphasis by ore, and the preponderance of Codd.ii 
in Ihvor of it, this reading seems preferable. {Tischendorf, ed. 8, for contextual reasons, prefers Su; although ho affirms that 
not only & A. 14. 3 O. II. M. Q., etc., but also B., give &r>, which is adopted by Alford, Westcott and UorL If we read Sn, 
tho translation would bo: The multitude that was with him bore witness that he called Lazarus out qf the tomb, and raised him 
from the dead.— P. S.] 

* Vor. 19.—[ Viz., with our cautious, undecided, hesitating policy. Bengal: Approbant Caipha consilium (xi. 60). Tbs 
sentence is generally taken as an interrogation (also by Lange and Alford); but it soems to be more forcible os a direct as¬ 
sertion.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 19.—[Or, the whole world. In D. L. Q. X., oAo$ is inserted; Tisch. omits it, in accordance with A. B. T. A JL 
IL, etc.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. . 

Sec the Commentary on Matthew , oh. xxi.; on 
Mark x.; on Luke xix. It has been shown there 
that there are no actual differences (the existence 
of which is claimed by Moyer and others) between 
tho narrative of John.and the accounts of the Syn- 
optists, irrespective of the faot that the latter have 


in effect blended the two halves of the journey, 
fron| Jeriobo to Bethany, and from Bethany to 
Jerusalem, into one journey, without mentioning 
the intervening rest. Consequently a double 
entry (Paulus, Schleiermacher) is still less con¬ 
ceivable : on these points comp, the construction 
of the facts in Matthew [p. 868, 371]. 

Ver. 9. A great multitude of the Jews.— 
The Jews in the national sense (especially the in* 
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habitants of Jerusalem, as the word is generally 
understood) were, at the same time, most of them 
Jews in the Pharisaio sense, and here also John 
understands the expression in this latter sense, 
not, however, necessarily of “the Jewish opposi¬ 
tion ” ( Meyer [and Alford]). The raising of Laz¬ 
arus had created a great sensation among these 
Jews in Jerusalem; it hud inclined many of them 
to believe, so that the whole party of the Phari¬ 
sees seemed about to go over to Christ, ver. 19. 

They came thither. —All the people streamed 
forth to Bethany. Some already believed, and 
wished above all things to see Jesus again; 
others were desirous of seeing Lazarus, i. 
they were on the high road to faith. This pil¬ 
grimaging began as early as Saturday evening, 
see ver. 12. 

Ver. 10. Bat the high-priests took coun¬ 
sel. —The state of matters seemed so desperate to 
the high-priests (Caiaphas, Hannas and the in¬ 
nermost circle of chief-priestly intimates in the 
Sanhedrin) that they consulted together as to 
how they might mako away with Lazarus also, the 
living memorial of the miraculous power of Jesus. 
The oonsequence of the counsel of blood: «It is 
expedient that one man should die,’ thus begins 
to make itself manifest. It ever demands more 
blood, as is proved by the history of the hierarchy. 
Upon similar, secret murderous plots see Acts 
xxiii. 12; xxt. 3. Of course, as Lampe remarks, 
the Sadducean party, of which Caiaphas was a 
member, were specially interested in putting 
Lauras aside, he being a living witness to the 
truth of the resurrection. Comp. Acts iv. 1, 2. 

Ver. 11. Many of the Jews were going' 
away; biryyov .—Lampe and others: They 
apostatized. Meyer combats this interpretation. 
The apostasy is indeed merely a oonsequenoe of 
their going away to Bethany; nevertheless it is 
intimated. 

Ver. 12. On the next day. —On Sunday 
morning. See Comm . on Matthew. Here, too, 
the diversity between John and the Synoptists 
continues; John mentions that part of the palm- 
procession which issues from Jerusalem, while 
the Synoptists give prominence to the portion 
accompanying Jesus, i. the Galilean. Since 
the same story is here told us by the Synoptists 
and by John, it becomes very evident that it was 
John’s intention to supplement their accounts. 
However, tho Synoptists themselves distinguish 
between a part of the procession that preceded 
Jesus, and a part that followed Him. By the 
former attendants those seem to be meant who 
.set ont from Jerusalem intending to bring Jesus 
into the city. John, on tho other hand, likewise 
discriminates between two.divisions (vers. 17 and 
18),—citizens of Jerusalem and festal pilgrims 
who are already in Jerusalem. 

A great multitude that had come to the 
feast, hearing, etc .—Believing pilgrims to the 
feast, already present in Jerusalem. Be it ob¬ 
served that, according to John, the Hosanna 
movement, the solemn proclamation of Jesus as 
the Messiah, originates with these festal pilgrims. 
Jerusalem herself seems to receive the Lord as 
her King. Acoording to Tholuok, these were 
Galilean pilgrims; this is contradicted by the fact 
that the Galilean festive train is just approach¬ 
ing from Peroa; but a considerable portion of 
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the Galilean pilgrims may have already en¬ 
tered Jerusalem or its environs, and may thus 
turn baok to join in escorting Jesus. The accla¬ 
mation, according to Ps. cxviii. 25, 26, “ where 
the Messiah is greeted as ooming b ovduan 
tcvplov . A feception such as is allotted to kings 
and conquerors, 1 Macc. xiii. 61; 2 Macc. x. 7.” 
Tholuck. 

Ver. 13. They took the branches of the 
palm-trees [rd pat a rov QoivIkuv '].*—A 
lively view of the well-known palm-trees, which 
then, as the reporter vividly reminds us, stood on 
the road leading from the city to Bethany. This 
notice is wanting in Luke; Matthew mentions 
only branches of the trees; Mark speaks of things 
strewed in the way; we are indebted to John 
alone for the precise information; and therewith 
for the terms: Palm-Sunday , Palm-entry, and tho 
symbolism of the palm-branch. “As the pome¬ 
granate tree is the symbol of the secretly flowing 
fulness of blessing, so, on the other hand, tho. 
palm-tree represents the overflowing horn of 
plenty and is the symbol of all fulness of strength 
and outward prosperity: thy stature is like to 
the palm-tree, thy breast like olusters of dates, 
Sol. Song vii. 7. Hence Tamarf a favorite name 
for women, Gen. xxxviii. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 1; xiv. 
27. Hence the palm has from ancient times been 
regarded as the escutcheon and sign of Israel. 
Coins of tho times of the Maccabees have on one 
side the palm, and on the other a vine branch as 
tokens of the land. Also on the medals of tho 
Emperor Titus, struck at his command in count¬ 
less numbers from the spoil of Jerusalem and dis¬ 
tributed among the Roman army, the ‘Captive 
Judah ’ is portrayed as a woman sitting under a 
palm-tree.” ( Bibl . Naturgcech., publ. atCalw., p. 
843.) By the biblical palm we are generally to 
understand the date palm. Elim, the camp of 
tho seventy palm-trees. Ex. xv. 27; Num. xxiii. 
9; the palm-branches at the feast of tabernacles. 
Lev. xxiii. 40; Jericho, the city of palms, Dent, 
xxxiv. 8; Jud. i. 16; the righteous a flourishing 
palm-tree, Ps. xoiL 13; Sulamith, SoL Song vii. 
8. According to these stages of the symbol it is 
expressive of refreshment, blessing, festival, new 
life or victory; 1 Macc. xiii. 61 a sign of victory. 

Hosanna.J Matthew: “Hosanna to the Son 
of David! Blessed is ho that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest!” Mark: 
“ Hosanna I Blessed is He that oometh in the 
name of tho Lord: Blessed be the kingdom of 
our father David, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” Luke: “Blessed 
be the king that oometh in the name of tho Lord 1 
Peace in heaven and glory in the highest!” 
Here (as in the account of the resurrection) 
the variations more decidedly attest the reality 
of this scene of intense excitement than would 
a uniform account. It is the liturgy of ecstatio 
life. Some cry thus, others thus; each evan¬ 
gelist reports in accordance with his own hear- 

* [The article v&r (not r&\ which is omitted in the K.Y., in¬ 
dicates, as Lange and Merer explain, that the palm-trees were 
on the road, or porhaps that the custom was usual at such fes¬ 
tivities (Alford).—?. 8.1 
t HDn, tho palm-tree.—P. 8.1 

r r „ 

£ ptkraml, from the Hebrew, means ooKror fiif, sons note, 
and is originally a formula of snpplication, but conventionally 
one of triumphant acclamation and joyfiil greeting to a de¬ 
liverer.—P. 8.] 
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ing or that of witnesses. Be it observed that in 
John the Ilosanoa precedes the mention of the 
ass’s colt, while in the Synoptists it is subsequent 
to that. Naturally, because the Hosanna with 
which, as with the watch-word of the day, the 
festal pilgrims from Jerusalem approach, is not 
communicated until later to the festal train from 
Galilee and Perma. In this the new disciples 
are in advance of the old ones; hence too more 
rapturous. 

Vers. 14-16. And Jesus hawing found a 
young ass, etc . See Comm, on Matthew: the 
quotation Zech. ix. 9. Freely cited. That upon 
which alone the evangelist lays stress, is the con¬ 
trast between the devout homage paid to Jesus, 
and His humble equipment, mounted upon a 
young ass ( ov6piov) t —found, as it were, by acci¬ 
dent,—together with the prediction concerning 
this fact in the prophet. Hence he also gives 
prominence to the circumstance that the disciples 
did not then understand this fulfilment of pro¬ 
phecy. Hence the highly emphatic, thrice re¬ 
peated ravTdy “ these thing*” ver. 16. That the 
fulfilment of the prophecy was directed by God and 
not by men, is expressed by the first and the 
third ravra. Exactly so men did unto Him, and 
even the disciples did not so muoh as understand 
it. Even if Jesus was conscious of the fulfilment 
of that prophecy, the unsuspicious oo-operation 
of men proves it to have been the dispensation 
of God. At a later stage of enlightenment the 
import of this moment was revealed to the dis¬ 
ciples also. And here it cannot be merely the 
fulfilment of a type which is spoken of. It is the 
fulfilment of a prediction concerning the Mes¬ 
siah ; in a typico-symbolical form, doubtless, t. *., 
the prophet has predicted the entranoe of the 
Messiah in insignificant equipment; but to him 
the ride upon the ass’s colt was typically the 
symbol of the gentle and humble accoutrement 
of the Prince of Peace,—t. e., the investment of 
his prediction. 

Ver. 17. The multitude therefore . . . 
bore witness. —An antiphony is formed be¬ 
tween the eye-witnesses of the raising of Lazarus 
(inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Bethany, and others) 
and the people who have come, as believers, from 
Jerusalem to meet Him. This antiphony is like¬ 
wise indicated in Mark (where in our translation 
we read: and they that went before and they 
that followed). Luke, too, has indicated that 
the disciples who formed the escort of Jesus 
praised Him on account of His wondrous deeds. 
Here John supplements; he informs us that the 
raising of Lazarus was the leading motive for 
the ascriptions of praise to Jesus in the Palm- 
procession. This motive was passed over by 
the Synoptists for the same reason which in¬ 
duced them to pass over the raising of Laiarus 
itself. 

Ver. 19. The Pharisees therefore said.— 
According to Chrysostom, thus spoke the secret 
friends among the Pharisees. But it is manifestly 
the language of despairing rage. Comp, the 
similar expression of displeasure on the part of 
John’s disciples, chap. iii. 26. They reproach 
each other for not having taken more energetic 
measures. In the great movement they, as they 
byperbolioally express themselves in their exoite- 
ment and fear, believe they already see the apos¬ 


tasy of the whole nation from the hierarchical 
party. This moment of despair on the part of 
the Pharisees is the corresponding contrast to 
the triumphal prooession of Christ. But that 
Christ better understood the import of this pro¬ 
oession is proved not only by His weeping in the 
midst of the triumphal entry, according to Luke, 
but also in the subsequent portrayal of the mood 
of Jesus by John himself 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See Comm, on Matthew , Mark, Luke, on the 
Palm-entry. 

2. As Jesus, at the beginning of nis ministry, 
issued from the wilderness resolved to avoid, 
during His official pilgrimage, the unpurified 
Messianic name among His people,—connected, 
as it was, with all false Messianio hopes,—in 
order, by His actual self-revelation in prophetic 
anonymousness, to purify the Messianic hope of 
His nation, and the Messianio conception,—so 
now He has come forth from the wilderness with 
the determination of surrendering Himself to the 
purified Messianic faith of Iiis disciples in the 
nation, t. *., to the nation itself, in respect of its 
present festive enthusiasm. In both cases He 
acts, according to the command (cvrofy) of the 
Father, in perfect obedience; according to the 
principle of truth, as personal Wisdom, in perfect 
freedom. But He foreknows the event; He 
knows that in the fluctuations of dynamical 
moods in His nation the curse shall at first out¬ 
weigh the blessing, or the demoniacal spirit that 
bame to Him as a tempter in the wilderness, ac¬ 
cording to Matt, iv., shall circumvent and over¬ 
power the heavenly enthusiasm with which He 
has inspired His people; that He consequently 
shall be betrayed, that He goes to meet His sacri¬ 
ficial death, but that then, when the propitiatory 
effect of His death has been manifested in His 
resurrection, the blessing shall preponderate over 
the curse, for His people as well as for the whole 
world. And thus the Palm-procession has a two¬ 
fold import. In reference to the Lord, it is the 
froe surrender to His people, in His real Mes¬ 
sianio dignity, unto death, and, therewith, the free 
surrender to the disposition of the law itself—a 
veiled type of His sacrificial procession to Gol¬ 
gotha; hence, also, the symbolical pre-celebra¬ 
tion of His Easter passage, in the resurrection, 
back to the Mount of Olives, and up to the Throne 
of glory, of His triumphant entry into the world 
and His kingly appearing to judgment. But in 
reference to the world itself, it is the surrender 
to a legal enthusiasm of His people, which can¬ 
not protect Him from death, but changes to 
treachery, and His surrender to the people of 
true believers, with which surrender His real 
glorification in the world begins. In the former 
relation we have to distinguish the extolled 
Christ who became the Crucified One, and the 
crucified Christ who became the Risen One; in 
the latter relation the symbolio Hosanna of those 
who were under the temporary influence of a 
spirit of enthusiasm, and the real Hosanna of the 
children of the Spirit. 

3. In the celebration of the raising of Lazarus 
by the Palm-entry is concentrated the celebra¬ 
tion of the whole official pilgrimage of Christ, 
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E zrticularly in HU thaamaturgio activity. See | 
uke xix. 87. 

4. To the symbolism of sacred springs and 
mountains U annexed the symbolism of trees 
which are especially hallowed. The fig-tree, 
under which Nathanael sat, the symbol of peace, 
of calm life and of quiet contemplativeness (chap. 
L 48), is here joined by the palm-tree, the sym¬ 
bol of blessing and victory, of peace, of kingly 
state and royal grandeur and glory; subse¬ 
quently, however, chap. xv. 1 ff., the symbol of 
the vine is sot forth in detail; see Friedreich, 
Symbolik und Mythologie der Nalur , Wurzburg, 
1859, p. 832: the Palm-tree. 

6. “ Thus Zechariah, in one of his visions 


(chap. ix. 9), describes the Messiah, in wretched¬ 
ness and lowliness approaching His peoplo. 
That this—and not the bringing of peace —is the 
meaning of thU symbol—has been convincingly 
shown by Hengstenberg ( Chris to log ie dee A. T. 
on the passage, iii. 1. Second edition). ChrUt 
designs by facts to recall thU propheoy; the 
young ass’s colt in the prophet forms a climax to 
bvos (fiwnld, Hengstenberg), and as thU (toot) 
presents to our view what is already contained 


in not gentleness, but lowliness, so the colt U 
expressive of the same in a higher degree. Seeing 
that John omits not only the significative predi¬ 
cates but also the irpafy of the Sep- 

tuagint and of Matthew, the simple riding upon 
thU colt must have been significant enough,— 
namely, os a symbol of lowliness,—for great men 
and kings ride only upon horses.” Tholuok. 

To this we have to remark; (1) the idea of low¬ 
liness as condescension is not necessarily con¬ 
nected with wretchedness; (2) in Zechariah the 
symbol of humility is evidently a symbol, at the 
same time, of gentleness and peace, vers. 9, 10. 
(3) If John, therefore, pretended to see in His 
mounting of this animal merely a sign of lowli¬ 
ness, then would Matthew’s interpretation of the 
prophet be more correct than his. (4) But this 
is the more out of the question since, according 
to John, the people that wish to glorify the Lord, 
put Him upon the young ass. In accordance 
with the she-ass of Balaam, we should see in the 
ass a symbol of the presageful in the irrational 
creation. In Friedreich’s Symbolik und Mytho - 
logic der Natur are various interpretations with¬ 
out result. Here we have to do with the ass 
merely as the beast of peace. 

6. John too intimates, with ebp&v, that the 
choice of the ass* colt proceeded from Jesus. 
But he lays speoial stress on the fact that the 
people, not thinking of that prophecy, did thus 
with Him; thus he emphasizes the providential 
direction of the event, which took care that the 
prophecy should be fulfilled, consciously to the 
Lord, but unconsciously to the disciples and the 
people. 

7. The great contrast. The victorious king¬ 
dom of Christ seemed to have arisen, the whole 
nation was apparently going over to Him with 
Hosannas; the hostile party was in despair. 
Then the treachery of Judas brought the fearful 
turning. But what explanation is to be found 
for the treachery of Judas in the present posture 
of affairs? Judias saw that Jesus did not utilize 
the triumphal entry for the founding of a worldly 


kingdom, and he now gave up His cause for lost. 
Exactly the opposite to this contrast is formed by 
the triumph of enemies after the crucifixion of 
Christ. Hell is jubilant, Christ dies. His dis¬ 
ciples fear. And now Nicodemus and Joseph 
desert the Sanhedrin and go over to Christ, as 
Judas, after the Palm-entry, forsook the company 
of the disciples and went over to the enemy. 
Appearances, therefore, are not decisive in the 
situations of the kingdom of Qod. Exalted mo¬ 
ments of triumph are admonitory to extreme 
prudence; on the other hand, the greatest cala¬ 
mities are accompanied by the announcement 
of an approaching wondrous festival in honor of 
the victory of divine help and wisdom. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. • 

See Comm, on Matthew, Mark, Luke. —The great 
movement and meeting between Bethany and Je¬ 
rusalem, or the Communion of the Gospel and 
the Communion of the Law: 1. Jerusalem comes 
to Bethany ; 2. Bethany comes to Jerusalem.— 
Christ’s great viotory over the Jows a sign of 
eternal promise.— To kill Lazarus also, or the 
consequence of violenoe in the domain of the spi¬ 
rit and faith.—The Palm-entry according to 
John. 1. Its cause (vers. 9-11); 2. its form 
(vers. 12-18); 8. its effect, ver. 19.—Antithesis 
of life and death in the story of Lazarus: 1. In 
contemplating the life-miracle of the Prince of 
Life susceptible hearts become alive; alive to 
such a degree that all Israel seems to quicken; 
2. the mortal hatred of dead Pharisee hearts to¬ 
wards Christ seeks to kill Lazarus also, and with 
the breath of death breathes upon the peoplo 
(even upon the flock of disciples, especially Ju- 
aas).—The scattering of palm-branches, or tri¬ 
umphal homage to the Victor: 1. As Victor and 
King in the kingdom of the Spirit, in the be¬ 
lieving heart, the believing people, the whole 
world receptive of salvation; 2. as Victor over, 
and Destroyer of, the kingdom of darkness in the 
heart, in the church, in the world (here and here¬ 
after); 8. as Victor and Conqueror with the 
spoils of Victory (His are souls entirely; His the 
people oY the peoples—their marrow).—The 
world in its destiny as the new heaven and the 
new earth.—As Sunday precedes the week-day, 
so the Palm-entry precedes the last great work 
of Christ: 1. Asa refreshment for the work; 
2. as the survey of the work; 3. as the warranty 
for the success of the work.—The Hosanna of 
the people of Jerusalem: 1. In the old time (Ps. 

cxviii. 26); 2. on Palm Sunday; 8. at Pentecost; 
4. in the time of the Reformation.—The riding- 
beast of Balaam and the riding-beast of Christ, 
a sign: 1. How dumb nature, (a)loudly contra¬ 
dicts allfalse prophets, and (6) is wiser than they. 
2. How it is (a) serviceable to the King of truth, 
and (i)is rendered worthy and consecrate by Him. 
—The important, minute fulfilments of ancient 
prophecies in the life of the Lord.—The Spirit 
of Christ in the Old Testament specially glorified 
by the prophecy under our consideration: 1. 
The prophet knew in spirit the wonderful humi¬ 
lity and meekness of Christ; 2. he saw in spirit 
a people, spiritual enough not to be offended in 
a Prince of Peace on the ass’s oolt—The grand 
antiphony on the Mount of Olives, or the greet- 
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tags and counter-greetings in the kingdom of 
faith: 1. From heart to heart; 2. from con¬ 
gregation to congregation; 8. from oharch to 
church; 4. from world to world (from star to 
star, or between heaven and earth).—The Pha¬ 
risees' hour of despair: 1. Why they despair 
(on account of the triumphs of Christ); 2. how 
they despair (they lose head after having lost 
heart, and dispute among themselves); 8. who 
comes to their aid in their despair (Satan 
and treacherous disciples); 4. whereunto that 
helps them (into ever deeper despair).—The 
kingdom of darkness, the shadowy foil of the 
kingdom of light.— Ye tee that ye prevail nothing, 
etc ., or how the hierarchy prophesies concerning 
its own downfall; 1. In vain all our plots; 2. 

all the world sides with Him.—Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee.— H* cometh; 1. He cometh; 2. 
He cometh. 

Starke, Quesnel: —Only Satan's spirit, yea, 
Satanio envy, would fain destroy the works of 
the Spirit of God.—Miracles arouse human 
hearts, but they do not convert; that belongs to 
the word of the Lord, Luke xvi. 29.— Ibid.: Je¬ 
sus leaves to the kings of earth their magnifi¬ 
cence which they need os a cloak for their weak¬ 
ness. Humility and lowliness are the best adorn¬ 
ments of a King who is fighting only against 
pride, and who wills to triumph over sin and 
death. —Cramer: In the sohool of Christianity 
there is much to be learned and remembered, 
even though it be not yet understood; for we do 
not believe because we understand, but that we 
may finally understand.— Zeisius: Believers in¬ 
crease in the knowledge of Christ and in under¬ 
standing of the Holy Scriptures.— Canstein : As 
a general thing, the fulfilment of prophecies first 
exhibits their true meaning.— Hbdinobr: We 
should praise God's work and the grace of Him 
who hath called us to His wonderful light.— Zbi- 
bius: Christ, His honor and doctrine, must be 
boldly confessed, even though Hia enemies be 
like to “burst" with envy and malice.—Honor 
to whom honor is due.— Cramer: Envy does not 
injure Christ, but His enemies themselves.—The 
whole world runneth after Christ, is still the lan¬ 
guage of the wioked; 0 that it might soon come 
to pass in the greatest fulness l 

Lisco: The manner of His entry showed Him 
to be not an earthly prince, but a King of Peace. 
—Ver. 16. Brauns: Thus what seemed lost for 
the present has become a blessing for the future. 
—Palm branohes are true peace branches. The 
palm is verily the noblest tree; it is ever reach¬ 
ing upwards, without lavishing its strength in 
side-branches, and it proves itself of the utmost 
utility in leaf, fruit and wood.—Yet there was a 
little band of believers hidden in unbelieving Je¬ 
rusalem; some of the seven thousand of God, 
whom Elijah saw not, came forth.— Gossner: 
Wished to kill Lazarus. This is the religion of 
Caiapba8 and Herod. It spares nothing. Every¬ 
thing that is feared must be thrust out of the 
way.—Instead of reporting Him to the magis¬ 
trates, as they were commanded to do, ch. xi. 67, 
they bring Him as their King.—Jesus always 
finds more faith and love among the people than 
among those who hold themselves above the peo¬ 
ple.—The state of our King consists in simplicity 
and lowliness. He oomes with suoh condescen¬ 


sion that even the meanest need not fear bat may 
gather confidence.—All wrath is put away; He 
is all meekness and goodness.— Behold, the whole 
world, etc . 0 that this would come to pass to¬ 
day! Truly, it is written, Gen. xlix. 10. 

Heubner Those that wqre healed or raised 
by Jesus were standing witnesses to His glory.— 
Jesus accepted applause; He knew it to be the 
road to shame. And He then endured shame as 
having the prospect of eternal glory.— Schex- 
kel : How Christ as a King is continually coming 
to His people: 1. What Christ as the coming 
King brings us; 2. what we as His people should 
bring Him.— Bbsser: Ye see that ye prevail no¬ 
thing ; behold, the world runneth after Him. 
Even in this angry speech somewhat of a pro¬ 
phecy lies hidden, and that which we are about 
to read is a prelude to the fulfilment of this pro¬ 
phecy. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Ver. 9. Curiosity 
brought them, not love.—Ver. 10. 0 blind rage! 
as if the Lord could raiso the dead, and not raise 
the slain. —Vers. 12, 18. Sec how great was the 
fruit of His preaching, and how large a flock of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel heard the 
voice of their Shepherd.—Vers. 13-16. Christ 
was not the king of Israel, to exact tribute and 
command armies, but to direct souls and bring 
them to the kingdom of Heaven.—For Christ to 
be king of Israel was a condescension, not an 
elevation—a sign of His pity, not an increase of 
His power.—From Chrtsostom: Ver. 18. ThiB 
is what more than any thing made men believe 
in Christ, viz., the assurance, that He was not 
opposed to God, that He came from the Father.— 
From Bede: Vers. 18-16. Christ does not lose 
His divinity when He teaches us (by example) 
humility.—From Burkitt: Ver. 9. It was the 
sin of many that they flocked after Christ rather 
out of curiosity than conscience. —Vers. 10,11. 
Such as have received special favor from Christ 
must expect to be made the butt of malicious ene¬ 
mies.—Nothing so enrages the enemies of Christ 
as the enlargement of His kingdom.—Vers. 14, 
16. That it might appear that Christ’s kingdom 
was not ot this world He abandons all ontward 
magnificence.—Ver. 19. In the day of Christ’s 
greatest solemnity there will be some who will 
neither rejoice themselves nor endure that others 

should.-From M. Henry: Ver. 9. Much people 

came not for Jesus sake only: yet they oame to see 
Jesus —there are some in whose affections Christ 
will have an interest in spite of all the attempts 
of HU enemies to misrepresent Him.—Ver. 10. 
Tho consultation of tbo Chief-priests a sign thit 
they neither feared Ood nor regarded man. —Vers. 
12, 18. Those who have a true veneration for 
Christ will neither be ashamed nor afraid to own 
Him before men.—Those that met Him, were 
they that were come to the feast; the more regard 
men have to God and religion in general, the 
better disposed they will be to entertain Christ 
—Tidings of the approach of Christ and His 
kingdom should awaken us to consider the work 
of the day, that it may be done in the day.—The 
palm-braach was—1. a symbol of triumph; 2. 
carried as a part of the oeremonial ot the feast 
of Tabernacles—its use on this occasion intimates 
that all the feasts, especially that of Tabernacles, 
pointod to Christ’s gospel. (It may havo been so 
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in the purpose of God. E. E. C.)—Ver. 18. The 
language employed was that of Psalm cxviii. 25, 
26; high thoughts of Christ are best expressed 
in Scripture words.—Thus must every one bid 
Christ welcome into his heart—we must praise 
Him, and be well pleased in Him. — Ver. 14. —This 
was—1. More of state than He used to take—show¬ 
ing that, though His followers should be willing 
to take up with mean things, yet it is allowed 
them to use the inferior creatures; 2. Less of 
state than the great ones of earth usually affect— 
manifesting that His kingdom was not of this 
world. — Ver. 16. See— 1. the imperfection of the 
disoiples in their infant state; 2. their improve¬ 
ment in their adult state.—The Scripture is often 
fulfilled by the agency of those who have no 
thought of Scripture in what they do.—There are 
many excellent things both in the Word and 
Providence of God which disciples do not at first 
understand.—It becomes Christians when they 
are grown to maturity in knowledge frequently 
to reflect upon the weakness of their beginning. 
—Such an admirable harmony there is between 
the Word and works of God that the remem¬ 
brance of what is written will enable ns to un¬ 
derstand what is done, and the observation of 
what is done will help us to understand what is 


written. —Ver. 17. They who wish well to Christ's 
kingdom should proclaim what they know.— 
Vers. 17-19. This miracle reserved for one of the 
last that it might confirm those that went before, 
just before His sufferings; Christ’s works were 
not only well done , but well timed. —Ver. 19. They 
who oppose Christ will be made to see that they 
prevail nothing.—From Scott: Ver. 10. There 
is nothing so wicked and infatuated that men 
who have engaged in persecution, will not at¬ 
tempt to escape defeat. From Barnes: Ver. 10. 

When men are determined not to believe the gos¬ 
pel, there is no end to the crimes to which they 
are driven.-From A Plain Commentary (Ox¬ 

ford): Ver. 10. Notice the rapid growth of sin. 
Vers. 12-15. Royal even in its lowliness is the 

mysterious pageant!-From Ryle: Vers. 9-11. 

People will think for themselves when God’s 
truth oomes into a land.—Ver. 13. From “Ho¬ 
sanna" to “iCruoify Him," there was an interval 
of only a few days! Nothing so soon caught up 
as a popular applause.—Ver. 16. Men may bo 
true Christians and yet very ignorant on some 
points.—In estimating others we must make 
great allowance for early training and associa¬ 
tion.] 


Vo. 

ANTITHESIS BETWEEN TH1 GENTILE GREEKS FROM ABROAD WHO DO HOMAGE TO CHRI8T, AND THE 
MAJORITY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE THAT FALL AWAY FROM CHRIST IN UNBELIEF AND OCCASION 
HIS RETURN INTO CONCEALMENT. 8YMBOLI8M OF THE JEWISH PASCHAL-FEAST, OF HELLENISM, OF 
THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. THE GLORIFICATION BY SUFFERING AND DEATH, OR THE SPIRITUAL SELF- 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 


Vers. 20—86. 


(Chap, xii. 24-26. Laurcntius-Pericope; vers. 81-36. Elevation of the Cross.) 


20 And [Bat] there were certain Greeks f E/O^rr, Gentile Greeks, not 'EAA^vwra/, Greek 
Jews] among them that [those who] came up [made pilgrimage up to Jerusalem] to 

21 worship at the feast. The same [These] came therefore to Philip, which [who] was 
of [from] Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired [asked] him, saying, Sir, we would see 

22 [wish, or, desire to see] Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: and again [omit 

23 and again] 1 Andrew [cometh] and Philip [, and they] tell Jesus. And [But] Jesus 
answered diem, saying, The hour is [hath] come, that the Son of man should be glori- 

24 fied. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn [the grain] of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone [isolated, by itself alone]: but if it die, it bringeth 

25 forth much fruit He that loveth his life [his own soul, Ti)v (pi>xfi v a£roD] s shall lose it; 
and he that hateth his life [his own soul] in this world shall [will] keep it unto life 

26 [Ceternal. If any man [any one would] serve me, let him follow me; and where 
I am, there shall [will] also my servant be: if [lav without xaC ]* any man [any one 

27 shall] serve me, him will my [the] Father honour. Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: [l] 4 but [But] for this cause* 

28 came I unto [I came to] this hour. Father, glorify thy name. [!] Then came there 
a voice from heaven, saying [omit saying ], I have both glorified it, and will glorify 
it again. 

29 The people [multitude] therefore that stood by, and heard it, said that it thun¬ 
dered : others said, An angel spake [hath spoken, XsXdXyzsv] to him. 

30 Jesus answered and said, This voice came not because of me [for my sake, N i/U], 
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31 but for your sakes pc’ Op Sc]. Now is the judgment of this world: now shall [will] 

32 the prince of this world be cast out. And 1, if I [shall] 6 be lifted up from the 

33 earth, will [shall] draw all men unto me [myself, npbs ipaurof]. This he said, 
signifying what death he should die [by what manner of death he was about to die, 

34 or? what kind of death he was to die]. The people [multitude, therefore, o2v] an¬ 
swered him, We have heard out of the law that [the] Christ abideth forever: and 
how sayest thou [how then dost thou say], The Son of man must be lifted up? who 

35 is this Son of man? Then Jesus [Jesus therefore] said unto them, Yet a little 
while is the light with you [within you]. T Walk while [as] 8 ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you [that darkness may not overtake you, ha pi) axoria Opd* 
xaraXd^T)'] : for [and] he that walketh in [the] darkness knoweth not whither he 

36 goeth. While ye have [the] light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children 
of light [become sons of light, ha oh) eptarbs yivy)<r^e\. 

These things spake [spoke] Jesus, and departed, and did hide [and, having de¬ 
parted, he hid, or, withdrew] himself from them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. 22.—Instead of «oi »«£Air,«tc. [text roc.], Lachmann and Tischendorf read ipx*rai 'Ay&piat VOuvrot, xal 

kiy °t (diS^ct tomshould be distinguished here from life, and be translated as in 

ver. 27. Lange renders: Kin Eigenleben, his $elf-Ufe. See theKxEO. Noras. P. 8.] . u n n T y r ♦ s ^ . . 

• Ver. 28. [The text/rec. with A. V. A., etc., inserts *<u before the second «a k; in K- B ; D 8 ^ r -> rfc « *•* 18 

omitted, which agrees with the E. V. In Luther’s Vers, the xot Is translated but Lange omits it-P. 8.J „ 

4 Ver. 27. [Lange (with Chrysostom, Grotius, Lampe, Thol„ Ewald Godet) takes the words vert* owdr »c « 

in/errohatirtlv as if we had here a reflective monologue, instead of an address to the Father. In this case a colon 
L tt S^TXr #W aSdL interrogation mark after hour So also Lachmann in his Greek Testament But I take the 
f wtth the EV ’ Mever AlTordfrtc.,) as a veritable prayer which corresponds to the prayer in Gethsemano, Matt xxvL 
39° wiThe nSJLkvlSS toth?Mil: “ My soul is troubled. Lord, help me ” (Ps. vL3,4;xxv. 17; xl. 12,13; Ixi*. 

^•“j^Ver. 27.—[Lange inserts after this cause the gloss: in order to be troubled. But the moaning of fit* toSto Is disputed. 

8 ** f^er.^-4Th<Trend«ring of li* by whm (5r») inetcad of if, to iiuorarOo. It doe. not imply doubt. 

it. - ( via. p. 832) explains tb. ptaiaae Mr rovro ybcpox, thu.: Sumo hoc fori ct poUnommno Aon, serf utrum von 

) JJ2J ,-rvrHentia axmotcam. I cannot quite agree with the note of Alford: “ The Lord Jesus, though know- 
fS^lSTthS vet in the wiSk^MofHtahumanity, puts Himself into this seeming doubt, * if It is so to be ;* comp. Matt. rxvi. 

the necessary antecedent condition. Just so Uv is used in John xiv. 3: idr ropcvflw koi eroifuum roww v/wf, wuXu, 

* P *T v'n. as.— intendof iuT ijwx [«•» you, text. roc. with A, Chrys., Cyr,] shonld be read Jr iplr, urilhin yew. In ao- 

C ° nl JTor W M h ^h B e ft* [text, rec ] ha. the OTerwhelming authority of A B. D U, etc.. In It. fa.or. 

Lachmann, Tiecbendorf [ AltOrd]. So likewise, Ter. 38. The cloee of ver. 8« aleo recommend. «, rather than since Jeana 
departs with this very word. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 20. Certain Greeks pm*vec].*—By 
these we are 1. not to understand (after Semler 
and Baumgarten-Cru8ius [Calvin, Ewald],) Jews 
who spoke Greek [Hellenists]; this view is con- 
tradioted by the name, oomp. oh. vii. 86, the 
whole seene and the deduction of Christ, vers. 23 
and 82,—the reference to the universal extension 
of His ministry. 2. Not perfect or pure heathen 
(after Chrysostom, Euthymius, Schweiser), 
against which interpretation avapaivovres f mili¬ 
tates,—but, as this very word proves, 8. proselytes 
of the gate [half Jews, or Judaising pagans], like 
the-treasurer, Actsviii.27. See Comm. ©nAcfr[p. 
166, Am. ed.]. “If they were from Galilee, 
which was partly inhabited by Gentiles, we 
might imagine them to have been previously ac¬ 
quainted with Philip; yet (Grecianised) Syrians 
inhabited the country from Lebanon to Lake 
Tiberias (Josephus, De beilo JucL t III. 4, 6); 
Perseahad Greek cities (Joseph. Anliq., XVI. 11, 
4), etc . Philip’s consultation with Andrew must 

• [Bongel: Pruludium regni Del ajudmis ad gentes brati- 
lurCl 

f [The present indicates habitual pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


be attributed to the unusualness of seeing the 
Master hold intercourse with Gentiles (Matt, x. 
6)—for the uncircumcised proselytes of the gate 
were still so considered—(Acts x.V” Tholuck. 
On this we remark that it is not altogether pro¬ 
bable that these Gentiles were from Galilee, or 
from any part of Canaan, because in that case 
they might easily have had an earlier oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Jesus. Furthermore, Jesus had 
already had dealings with the Gentile captain at 
Capernaum, and the Canaanitish woman; the dis¬ 
ciples, however, might for reasons of policy, 
hesitate for a while before bringing the Lord, after 
He had just been proclaimed King of Israel, into 
contact with Gentiles, in the sight of all the 
Jews. For, doubtless, the scene occurred with¬ 
in the area of the temple,t. e., the porch. Per¬ 
haps Jesus was, by the mediation of His disci¬ 
ples, to be called back into the court of the 
Gentiles. This locality is supported by 1. the 
testimony of the Synoptists, that in the days sub¬ 
sequent to the Palm-entry Jesus abode continu¬ 
ally in the temple; 2. the obaraoter of these 
Gentile visitors to the temple; 8. the concourse 
of people, ver. 29. (Contrary to all indications 
Michaelis and others have shifted the scene to 
Bethany; Baur places it “in the idea of the au¬ 
thor !”)• As to the day, the thirty-sixth verse 
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seems to indicate that it was the last of the three 
days of Jesus’ stay in the temple, t. Tuesday 
(see Doctrinal and Ethical Notks, No. 1). 

[These God-fearing Greeks, who (in their gro¬ 
ping after “ the unknown God,” embraced the 
monotheism and the Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
without being oircumcised) belonged to the church 
invisible, to the children of God scattered among 
the heathen, x. 16; xi. 62, and were the fore¬ 
runners of the Gentile converts. Stier: “ These 
men from the West at the end of the life of Je¬ 
sus, set forth the same as the Magi from the East 
at its beginning; but they come to the cross of 
the King, as those to His cradle .” We find such 
chosen outsiders under the Old Testament, as 
Medehisedek, Jethro, Job, Ruth, king Hiram, the 
queen of Sheba, Naaman the Syrian. Augustine, 
exclusive as was his system, yet adduces the 
cose of Job as an example of genuine piety out¬ 
side of the visible theocracy, and infers from it 
that among other nations also there were persons 
“ qui secundum JJeum vixerunt eique placuerunt , per- 
tinmtes ad spiritualem Jerusalem” (De civil . Dei 
xviii. 47).—P. S.] 

Yer. 21. These therefore came to Philip. 
—Philip might be accidentally in the court of 
the Gentiles, and hence, as the first’ of the dis- 
eiples who was forthcoming, be charged with the 
communication of their request to the Lord. It 
is still remarkable, however, that both Philip 
and Andrew had Greek names and, according to 
tradition, their labors were likewise in part 
among the Greeks. 

Sir, we wish to see Jesus. —[K vpie, not in 
the higher sense, yet with reverence]. The ex¬ 
pression of their desire is threefold: 1. The so¬ 
licitation ; 2. the respectful manner of address¬ 
ing even the disciple of the celebrated Master; 
8. the strong and yet modest expression of the 
wish. To see can here mean nothing less than: 
to speak with . (Goldhorn: They wished to pro¬ 
pose to Him that He should go to the Hellenists. 
A misapprehension of the proselytes and also of 
the situation. Bruckner: They wished merely 
to see Him. Too literal). As proselytes of the 
gate they shared Israel’s hope and the enthusi¬ 
astic feelings of the people. 

Ver. 22. Philip cometh and telleth An¬ 
drew. —Meyer: Philip was of a deliberate dis¬ 
position.* The other characteristics of Philip 
are in no wise indicative of a deliberate man. 
The case was of sufficient importance, as an offi¬ 
cial question, for two disciples, and Mark iii. 18 
we find these two in close oontact; John vi. 7, 8, 
however, they even act in concert, as in this 
place, and in measure, likewise, in ** foreign af¬ 
fairs.”— Andrew cometh and, etc .—Andrew 
seems to take the lead. 

Ver. 28. And Jeans answered them.— 
The following discourse is framed so decidedly 
for the Greeks that we cannot assume their re¬ 
quest to have been denied by Jesus (Ewald 
[Hengstenberg, Godet]),—such a proceeding 
would, moreover, be unprecedented; neither can 
we hold that the admission of the Gentiles had 
been resolved upon, but that the voioe from hea¬ 
ven ehanged the scene (Meyerl. De Wette 
thought the answer unsuitable. Tnoluck, in ac- 

* [So ftlto Ben gel : etm todali, outlet, when associated with 
a companion, Philip makes bold and does it—P. S.J 


oordance with the usual conception, supposes the 
meeting between Jesus and the Greeks to have 
preceded this discourse; Luthardt: the disci¬ 
ples had given Jesus occasion to speak in pre¬ 
sence of the Greeks. The scone certainly seems 
to have changed; either the Greeks must have 
immediately followed the two disciples to Jesus, 
or else Jesus directly aeoompanied the disciples 
to the Greeks. He seems to have intentionally 
avoided addressing Himself particularly to the 
Greeks, preferring to discourse in their presence 
to the circle of disciples, with special reference 
to them and their desire. For at this moment 
and in this place it was of the utmost importance 
that He should withhold from His enemies every 
pretext for reproach. 

Yer. 23. The hour is come. —From the visit 
of the Gentiles Jesus deduces the preparation of 
His mission for the Gentiles, t. e. f His resurrec¬ 
tion. From the nearness of the period when the 
bounds which have encompassed Him shall be 
removed, and His ministry be rendered a uni¬ 
versal one, He infers His imminent death. Uni- 
versalness and resurrection are.for Him reci¬ 
procal ideas; universalness and preceding death 
are for Him inseparably connected, ch. x. 15, 
16; ch. xvii. And so this saying also again re¬ 
calls the barrier which hinders Him from sur¬ 
rendering Himself to full communion with the 
Greeks. But the decisive hour which is to con¬ 
duct Him across this barrier is at hand; it an¬ 
nounces itself in this petition. The hour, how¬ 
ever, is not His hour of death by itself, but that 
together with the hour of His departure out of 
this world. The two are comprehended in one, 
as in the idea of exaltation, vers. 82, 84, and ch. 

iii. 14. Thus Christ saw in the Samaritans (ch. 

iv. ) and in the Gentile oenturion (Matth. viii. 11) 
a distant indication of the future approach of tho 
believing Gentiles; here the future of the be¬ 
lieving Gentile world, the future of its access to 
Him, is before Him in its nearest representatives 
as an incipient present (comp. oh. xiii. 81). 

Be it observed that here it is the glorification 
of tho Son of Man that is spoken of, not sim¬ 
ply that of the Son of God, as oh. xi. 4. The 
glorification of the Son of Man is the exaltation 
of Christ in His human nature above death (a 
transit from the first stage of human life to the 
second), above the limits of tho servant to the 
boundless liberty of the lord; above a qualified 
working by individual words and signs to un¬ 
qualified activity through the Spirit. It is a de¬ 
velopment of His inner wealth, according to ver. 
24; a personal lifting up, according to ver. 82; a 
local, but at the same time a universal one, ac¬ 
cording to ver. 83. For the Greeks, whom we 
conceive to have been true Hellenes, a peculiar 
■significance attached to the announcement that 
Christ as the Son of Man should be manifested 
in His glory. This glorification presupposes a 
suffering of death, in accordance with a law of 
nature (ver. 24) and in accordance with an ethi¬ 
cal law obtaining in this world, ver. 25. 

Yer. 24. Exoept the grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, etc. [edv p rj 6 
k6kkoc tov oItov ireohv elf ri)v yi}v 
dTroddv^, avrb( pdvoc pivet ].—Firstoxy- 
moron. A fundamental truth is again announced 
with verily, verily. We assume the subsequent 
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words to have been intended to correct the Greek 
view of the world, jilst os those contained in ch. 
xyiii. 86 are applicable to the ideas entertained 
by the Romans. Human nature does not attain 
in this world a true and essentially beautiful ap¬ 
pearance by the aid of poetry and art; but it 
arrives at the true and the beautiful by passing 
through death into a new life (see 1 John iii. 2). 
The grain of wheat here symbolizes the new life 
which must proceed from death in order to ap¬ 
pear in its richness, its fruit. Hence the thought 
is no mero elucidation of the preceding sentence. 
It advances from the idea of the personal glory 
of Christ in the new life (the glorification of His 
human nature) to the idea of His glorification in 
the universal Church. Thus even nature pro¬ 
tests against the Hellenic fear of death, against 
the Hellenic isolation of the personality in the 
outward individuality. In the way of death, 
not only does the single grain of wheat develop 
into many, but these many, as fruit for nou¬ 
rishment and new seed, appear as an infinite 
power, a universal life. It is evident that this 
symbolism of the grain of wheat is indirectly il¬ 
lustrative of simple death iu tho physical nature 
itself. This death, however, is in particular a 
symbolism of the ethical, sacrificial death. [Al¬ 
ford: “ The symbolism hero lies at the root of 
that in ch. vi., where Christ is the Bread o/Zi/<*.”] 

Vcr. 25. He that loveth his own life 
[Lange translates: Eigenlebcn ; better: his 
own soal, 6 QtXu v tt)v avrov 1, 

etc .—Comp. Matth. x. 89; xvi. 26; Lukeix. 24; 
xvii. 83. This is the watch-word of Christ, and 
it should be that of His people also, Matth. x. 88, 
1 John ii. 6. The egoism that clings to the out¬ 
ward life of appearance, and lives for that, loses 
its true life which is conditional on surrender to 
God; tho spirit of sacrifice which does not oleave 
to its life of self, nay, which hates it in its old 
form in this old world, t. e., joyfully sacrifices it, 
the sooner the better, and even hates it, if it be 
about to become a hindrance—regains it unto a 
higher, eternal life. That ifwxti must here mean 
tout in our conception of the word, does not re¬ 
sult (as Meyer maintains) from the distinction 
made between iwxti (cu&vios); for the 

latter is expressive not simply of an endless du¬ 
ration of natural life, but of divine life. The 
declaration Matth. xvi. 25 [“for whosoever 
will save his life, Hjv i>vxtiv abrov , shall 
lose it,” etc.] is undoubtedly intended os the 
rationale of the foregoing hirapvqodo&u iav - 
t 6 v, and hence it is proved that iwxti means 
“self” as well as “life” (Tholuck).* But the 
reason of this is that the false love of life is one 
with, and has its root in, false self-love. With 
the life of self the selfishness of the soul, the false 
self, must be sacrificed; thus with the life in 
God, in the true self, new life also is gained. 
But the point in question is the sacrifice of life, 
since tho opposite is death. On the juoelv comp. 
Luke xiv. 26. Augustine; “ Magna et mira ten - 
’ tentia, quemadmodun i tit hominit in animam tuam 
amor ut pereat , odium tie pereat; ti male amaverit, 

• [Alford: M The word soul (or, lift) is not really in a dou¬ 
ble sense: as tho wheat-corn retains its identity, though it 
die, bo the soul: so that the two senses are in their depth but 
one. Notice that tho soul Involves the lift in both evses, and 
must not bo taken In the present acceptation of that term.”] 
F.S.] 


tunc odisti , ti bene oderit , tunc amatii .”—Unto 
life eternal.—First promise. 

Vcr. 26. Followme.—Indicative of the way 
of suffering and death so readily forgotten by 
the disciples, as they witness the fresh homage 
rendered him by the Greeks; a way which Hel¬ 
lenic worldly-mindedness in particular must 
henceforth tread. 

And where I am, there, etc. —Not simply 
on the same road (Luthardt); that is expressed 
in the preceding sentence; nor only in the Pa* 
rousia [Meyer), out first in the state of humilia¬ 
tion, or death, then in the state and land of do^a, 
beyond death,—the idea of the raising of the ser¬ 
vant being thus involved (see ch. vi. 39, 44, 64 ; 
xvii. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12). Second promise^. 

Him will the Father honour [t t fifio et]. 
—Third promise. The Father Himself will 
esteem him as a personality connected with Him¬ 
self and exalted above death. 

Ver. 27. Now is my soal troubled 
[Nt»v ti $vxti pov rerd paKTai]* —The 
agitation of soul experienced by Jesus has been 
already introduced by the whole train of thought 
from ver. 24. Primarily, indeed, Jesus fixed His 
eye upon the great goal of the death-rood; now 
the road itself engages His attention. Another 
thing the Greeks must learn by His example, vix. 9 
neither to bo fanatically enthusiastic about tho 
conditions of death, nor to turn away their eyes 
from them in cowardly dread. He therefore 
gives free utterance to His emotion. This change 
of mood is, however, not unlooked for in the life 
of the Lord. In tho perfect life of the spirit the 
most blissful moods pass, in tho sublimest tran¬ 
sition of feeling, into the saddest. Thus in the 
Palm-entry (Luke xix. 41), thus here, thus after 
the high-priestly prayer, thus at the Supper, ch. 
xiii. 81. On the other hand, the saddest moods 
likewise pass into the most blissful. Thus at the 
departure from Galilee (Matt. xi. 25), thus at the 
Supper (ch. xiii. 81), thus in Gethscmane (John 
xviii. 15 ff.), thus on the Cross (see Comm, on 
Matthew , ch. xi. 25; comp. Luke xiu 49, 50). 
The difference between the ti tyxfl M° v rerapa/nru 
and the hhpai-ev lavrdv, ch. xi. 83, does not lie in 
tho antithesis of irvevpa and xftvxti (as 01shausen 
affirms; since the latter passage does not treat of 
a rapaoaeodai Tip irvebpart), but in the fact that 
there the psychico-corporeal agitation is an effect 
of His indignation in spirit, an act of His spirit 
(Origon: rd tt b&of tiv kpxbuevov rq CTiKparclp rov 
irvcbpaTof), while here it is an affection of suffer¬ 
ing inflicted upon Him by the objective situation. 

It is the horror of death which the contemplation 
of death brings upon the inward life of feeling. 
The soul may and must be thus troubled,—pre¬ 
pared, as it were, for it-s death; but not so the 
Kopdia (ch. xiv. 1, 27). So then, the subject un¬ 
der consideration is neither the trichotomy nor 
the dichotomy, body and soul (Tholuck), but tho 
antithesis of passive and actual consciousness, or 
of the life of feeling and the will. The thought 
of death moves Him as the law of His death, as 
of the death of all His followers who must be 
baptized with His baptism into His death. And 
doubtless this, rightly understood, is a feeling of 
divine wrath, not as confronting Jesus within 


•[Bengtl: oammrrsbat horror mortis et ardor oUdimtiss.] 
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His oonscience, but as perceived by Jesus in the 
law of death governing sinful humanity, to which 
law He has submitted Himself. A “ momentary 
abhorrence of the pains of death, induced by hu¬ 
man weakness” (Meyer), must be out of the 
question, inasmuch as abhorrence involves an 
active inclination of the will. We might with 
equal truth talk of an innocent abhorrence of 
suffering or the cross. (Beza, Calov, Calvin: 
Mortem , quam subibat , horroris plenam esse oportuit , 
qtda satisfactions pro nobis perfungi non polerat , 
quin horribite dri judicium sensu suo apprehenderet.) 
Sohleiermacher gives special prominence to the 
thought, that to Jesus the coming of the Hellenes 
was attended with the full presentiment of the 
fact that His people would reject Him, and that 
the salvation of the Gentiles was conditional upon 
the great judgment on the Jews. That was the 
great tragic grief of Paul also (Rom. ix.; comp. 
2 Cor. xii. 7). We have seen how, also in 
Gethsemane, Christ’s sufferings were especially 
grievous to him as a being betrayed and delivered 
up (see Comm, on Matthew, ch. xx. 17; Note 8). 

And what shall I say? etc. — [On the 
punctuation compare the Textual Note. —P. S.]. 
It is difficult to. suppose with Euthymius [dTropow- 
fitvo$ ar:d r37c ayuvtac] and others (Lucke, Meyer, 
etc ., even Calvin [Alford] ), that Jesus is un¬ 
certain what to pray for; that in this uncertainty 
He at first prays: Father, save me from this 
hour; but then, in the subsequent words, re¬ 
tracts “this momentary wish of a human ab¬ 
horrence of death.” In opposition to this view: 
1. the assumption of such an uncertainty on the 
part of Jesus is not justified by Rom. viii. 26 ; 2. 
the presentation of suoh a retracted wish would 
be explained neither by the words, Ileb. v. 7, nor 
by the prayer in Gethsemane; 8. the idea of a 
self-correction is inappropriately applied to Je¬ 
sus. We prefer, therefore, the interrogativo ex¬ 
planation with most Greek cxegetes and Erasmus 
(Lampe, Tholuck [Ewald, Godetl, etc.), tho in¬ 
terrogative interpretation of nbrep, etc . After 
Jesus has revealed His quaking heart to His 
auditors He can also show them how He works 
off the affection, that they in like situations may 
behave similarly. They too should accord to 
grief its sacred right. Wo cannot discover that 
such & reflection is incongruous with this mood 
replete with emotion, as Meyer maintains. Comp, 
ch. xi. 42. They may thus see that He stands 
at the junction of two ways. What shall I say ? 
lie asks them. Hence tho subsequent words are 
part of tho question. Would you advise Mo to 
give utterance to My feeling in these words: 
Pather, save Me? etc. 

From this hour.—Meyer: “Tho hour of 
suffering is made present to His mind as if He 
had actually entered into it.” But He has in¬ 
deed actually entered it, for hero as little as in 
Gethsemane is He speaking of tho hour of exter¬ 
nal death in itself alone (comp. Comm, on Mat - 
thew). It is the convulsion itself in its death¬ 
like might. In Gethsemane, when He was simi¬ 
larly and yet more powerfully affected, He could 
conceal Himself in some measure from His most 
intimate friends; it humiliates Him to be obliged 
to stand here before representatives of the Gen¬ 
tile world who are to greet in Him the King 
of Glorg in this sad figure. [?] But He is di¬ 


rectly able to reconcile Himself to this juncture, 
and with the question there begins already His 
elevation above the nameless grief which has 
come upon Him from the historical world. 

But for this cause I came into this hour. 
—[But : Christ controls and corrects tho natural 
shrinking of His true humanity from the horrors 
of death by the consideration that He camo to 
this world for tho very purpose of enduring death 
for the redemption of the world. To do full 
justice to the deep commotion of our Lord on 
this occasion and in Gethsemane of which this 
was a foretaste, we must keep in view the vi¬ 
carious naturo of His passion by which He boro 
the sins of the whole world.—P. S.] For this 
cause [dtb rovro]. not that by My mortal suffer¬ 
ings Thy name may be glorified (Lucke, Mcyor), 
but in order to be thus troubled, and in order to 
appear before you in this commotion. He knows: 
1. that grief itself has its holy aim, and 2. that 
the humiliation in His grief, like every one of 
His humiliations (see the Baptism, tho conflict in 
Gethsemane), is connected with a glorification, 
to tho glorification of the Father. And becauBo 
in His grief He has just sacrificed Himself to the 
Father, He can now pray as follows.* 

Ver. 28. Father, glorify Thy name [<5<5f- 
ao6v oov rd bvopa~\. — The oov emphati¬ 
cally comes first, yet not in antithesis to an 
“ egotistical V reference of the preceding prayer 
[Meyer]. It expresses tho idea: it is J’hy cause 
and for Thine honor that there should bo a com¬ 
pensation for this humiliation also. Whereby^is 
tho Father to glorify His namo: 1. Greek exe- 
getes [and Alford] : by His death (Comp. chap, 
xxi. 18); 2. Bcugel: quovis impendio mci; 8. 
Tholuck: by the bearing of fruit, ver. 84; chap, 
xv. 8. Tho most obvious explanation is: by tho 
issue of this mood itself. By this the name of 
the Father, t. e., tho one God of revelation, must 
be glorified in presence of the Greeks in particu¬ 
lar. And this purpose was served by tho heavenly 
voice, in and for itself, irrespective of its pur¬ 
port ; a form of revelation exactly suited to the 
exigencies of tho Gentile disciples. 

Then oame there a voice from heavon. 
—The evangelist, in writing ovv here, expresses 
the assurance of his faith. The answer to 
Christ’s prayer could not fail. Wo must first 
distinguish the voice foe//’from its purport, be¬ 
cause the voice, in the abstract, was a glorifica¬ 
tion at onco of tho Father and tho Son. Inter¬ 
pretations op Tins wonder: 

1. “Since Spencer many (Paulus, Kuinoel, 
LUcke, etc.) have apprehended this heavenly voioo 

to bo the Jewish Bath-Kol (S^p J13, daughter of 
a voice), and this has been regarded as a voico 
issuing from a peal of thunder—according to 
modern rationalistic interpretation (as in his time 


• [This Interpretation of SiA tovto (to endure this suffering) is 
also defended by Grotius, De Wet to, Luthardt, Ebrartl, Godet, 
Hengstonbcrg, Wordsworth. Olshausen supplies: thgt the 
world may be saved, which is not sustained by the connection, 
but results necessarily from the atoning death of Christ. Al¬ 
ford, with Lampe and Stier, supplies: i*a trwOi tijv wpac 
tovtt)?, I came to this hour for the very purpose that I might 
be delivered from it, or that, by going into and exhausting this 
hour, I might pan to My glorification. But this interpreta¬ 
tion is not very clear, and would in consistency require the 
interrogative punctuation of the preceding clause, which Al¬ 
ford opposes.—P. &.] 
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Maimonides) the subjective interpretation of a 
peal of thunder on the part of Jesus and His dis¬ 
ciples.” Tholuck. However “ the Bath-Kol itself 
cannot be traced to a peal of thunder, and how 
much less the voice mentioned here, where the 
narrator expressly excluded the idea of thun¬ 
der ” (the same). Still it is remarkable that by 
tho Bath-Kol a derivative voice is to be under¬ 
stood, one developed from another, the echo of a 
voice, a voice in the second power, t. e., the trans¬ 
formation of an apparently fortuitous sound into 
a spirit-voice by the interpretation of the Spirit 
conformably to the situation (comp. Tholuck on 
this passage; Lilbkert Stud, u, Krii 1885, III.; 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklopsedie: Bath-Kol). 

2. A voice actually issuing from heaven, con¬ 
sidered by John as an objective occurrence. 

a. Acoustic, The voice sounds directly over 
Christ’s head; henoe those who stand at some dis¬ 
tance from Him perceive only a heavenly talking, 
those still farther removed, but a sound as of 
thunder (ancient oommentators). But in the case 
of purely objective sounds os loud as thunder, even 
those at a distance must have understood the 
words as well. Untenable, likewise, is the in¬ 
terpretation which affirms that the oapxixol soon 
forgot the more exact impression of what they 
had heard (Chrysostom). 

b. Resembling thunder, so that the preoise words 
sounding through these tones were unperceived 
by the insusceptible (Moyer). There is a lack 
of clearness in this reasoning in the case of a 
purely objective voice, for in such case perception 
would depend upon the acuteness of tho hearing, 
not upon tho degrees of spiritual susceptibility. 

c. Of an angelic nature, mediated by angelic 
ministry (Hofmann). Apart from the arbitrary 
interpretation of an intensified doctrine of angels, 
this would afford not the slightest explanation of 
the voice. 

d. A spirituo-corporeal [a spiritual and celestial, 
yet audible] voice, whioh was understood more or 
less according to the corresponding frame of 
mind (Tholuck; my Leben Jesu , II., p. 1207).* 

Manifestly, the voice now heard by Jesus is 
entirely analogous to the voice at His baptism 
(see Comm, on Matthew, the baptism of Jesus, and 
at His transfiguration (see Comm, on Matthew, 
the Transfiguration). Its distinguishing point 
is the circumstance of its sounding here openly 
above the temple, in the hearing of all the peo¬ 
ple and of the Greek proselytes, and the trait of 
its striking even the insusceptible with the foroe 
of a sound like thunder, ringing upon the ears of 
the more susceptible with a beauty of tone whioh 
they can liken only to angelic voices, while Je¬ 
sus, and with Him doubtless the most intimate 
of His disciples, perceive the perfectly distinct 


• [So also the ancients, and, among modern commentators, 
Otohamon, Kling, Stier, Meyer. Luth&rdt, Godet, Alford. 
Lange mentions only incidentally (sub. 1) the rationalistic 
interpretation of actual thunder and no more (Paulas, Kalntfl, 
Ammon, etc.). Hengstenberg (II., p. 320 ff.), otherwise so 
uncompromisingly an&rationslistic, likewise assumes na¬ 
tural thunder which was identical with “ the voioe from 
hearen,” and through which God spoke to Christ. But then 
it could not have been mistaken by some for the voice of an 
angel. It was dearly a supernatural phenomenon, a spiritual 
manifestation from the spiritual world, clothed in a symbolic 
form, an articulate sound from heaven, miraculously uttered, 
beard by all, but variously interpreted according to the de¬ 
gree of spiritual susceptibility.—P. 8.] 


expression of the words which even contain an 
antithesis. Just this latter trait of a twofold 
gradation converts the event into a revelation 
concerning tho natnre of celestial voices. In the 
voice heard by Samuel, and not by Eli (see the 
note in Tholuck, p. 888), the subjective, ecstatic 
condition of the voice was clearly conspicuous, 
as in the ease of the two angels seen by Mary 
Magdalene, and not by the disciples, this contrast 
became apparent in reference to miracnloos 
visions. In the history of Paul there is a pro¬ 
portional, simple gradation between Paul him¬ 
self, who sees the Christ within the shining light 
and hears' the word of His voice, and the atten¬ 
dants who perceive only the brilliant light and 
the sound (s eeApostol. Zeitalter, IL, p. 116). Bnt 
here a twofold gradation appears: the hearing 
of Christ and His intimate friends, the hearing 
of the people, the hearing of others. The ecsta¬ 
tic conditions of sueh a hearing are clearly 
manifest, Acts ix. 7; eomp. chap. xxii. 9. The 
condition upon whioh an apprehension of the 
voice by those not standing in the centre of reve¬ 
lation (as here Christ; Acts ix., Paul) depends, Is 
spiritual connection, fellowship of feeling,—sym¬ 
pathy ; this results especially from the rapport 
between Christ and the Baptist at the baptism in 
Jordan. But the objectivity of the voice which 
proceeds IVom the living God is proved by sen¬ 
suous evidence which it creates and procures. 
Tholuck: “Voices from heaven, as in this place, 
are found also, Dan. iv. 81; 1 Kings xix. 11,12; 
Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5; Acts ix. 7; x. 18; Rev. L 
10; iv. 6, where we read of $uval together with 
ppovral;—oii this ZHllioh: articulate sounds con¬ 
trasted with the inarticulate thunderings.” 

Purport of the voice: I have glorified it, and 
will glorify it again [Kal eddfaca eal 
ird?,tv dofdoo, Hdhiv is no mere repetition, 
but an intensification of the glorifioation]. Meyer 
makes the first sentence of the voice refer to the 
works of Jesus hitherto, the second to the im¬ 
pending. glorifioation through death to <M£a. 
Taking into consideration the antithesis, chap, 
x., and the existing state of matters, we assume 
that the consummated glorifioation of the name of 
God refers to His revelation in Israel, closing of 
course in the labors of Christ, and the new glori¬ 
fication of His name to the impending revelation of 
God in the Gentile world, this of course being con¬ 
ditioned by the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

Ver.29. The multitude therefore, etc. Pm - 
option of the voice, 1. The comprehension of 
it was probably not confined to Jesus, but was 
shared by His disciples, or by some chosen ones 
among them. 2. For the surrounding people the 
voioe had a tone like t bonder. Is this expres¬ 
sive simply of the third degree of susceptibility? 
Perchanoe it contains also an intimation of the 
judgment impending over the people of Israel 
8. To this hearing the hearing of others seems 
to form an antithesis. Those hear a voice of 
thunder; they, on the other hand, angelic speech. 
Is it not possible that by these Others the Greek 
proselytes are meant? Snoh a thing is not posi¬ 
tively expressed. Be it observed, however, that 
it is these very men whom Jesus seems to answer 
in the subsequent speech. At all events, their 
attitude towards the people is that of a more we- 
oeptible minority. 
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Ter. 80. This Voice came not [was not 
audibly uttered] for my sake, bat for yours. 
—The disciples were really no longer in need of 
.this attestation of Jesus. Neither was it needed 
by that portion of the people that believed on 
Him on account of the raising of Lazarus. From 
the words immediately following it seems to be 
spoken with special referenoe to the Greeks. 
Henoe He continues: 

Ver. 81. Now is the judgment of this 
world, etc. —The Jewish world is assuredly in¬ 
cluded ; the words, however, relate pre-eminently 
to the heathen world. Therefore Satan is spoken 
of as the prinoe of this world who is now 
being cast out. The words are explanatory of 
the heavenly voice: I will glorify it again. Judg- 
ment was also now proclaimed to the world. 
It proclaimed itself with His woful feeling of 
death; it was put in execution by His death, 
made manifest by His resurrection, published 
and appropriated to the world by His Holy Spirit 
(chap. xvi. 11). The judgment upon the world 
should, however, be the world’s salvation; a 
judgment in which it was judged but as an un¬ 
godly world, its prince (2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2; 
•hap. vi. 12) being cast out of it and Christ in 
his stead assuming the sovereignty over it. In 
the rabbins, Satan, as regent of the heathen 
world, bears the name; Prince of the world * (ac¬ 
cording to Lightfoot, Schottgen and Eisenmenger. 
Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologic , p. 44). The expul¬ 
sion from heaven (Luke x. 18) is not again 
meant here. Satan had penetrated into the 
Paradise of the first man when he tempted the 
first of the human race; when he tempted Christ 
in the wilderness he had ventured into heaven 
itself (the heaven of spiritual life) as a tempter. 
With the victory of Christ over Satan in the 
wilderness, the latter fell from heaven like light¬ 
ning ; and upon this transaction rested the vic¬ 
tories of Jesus’ disciples over demons in Israel 
(see Ijcben Jesu, II., 8, p. 1070; III., p. 428). 
Now Satan is likewise cast out of the world, the 
siogoz ovrog, i. *., the old pre-Messianio and non- 
Messianic world—with special referenoe to the 
Gentile world whose highest eosmical formation 
is the very Hellenism that is confronting Him. 
8atan’s empire over the world is shattered with 
the death and resurrection of Jesus. He is in¬ 
deed still tarrying and working over the earth 
(Eph. ii. 2); here he retains his 'Efw, the air 
and wind regions of the human world as far as it 
is not yet spiritual, whence he reaots upon the 
ehurch of Christ. Subsequently he is cost upon 
the earth (Rev. xii. 9), t. a, he possesses himself 
of traditional, ancient ordinances, now deadened 
—■lifeless. But in time to oome he is also oast 
oat of the earth into the bottomless pit, Eev. xx. 
Thus this saying opens up a perspective of the 
final judgment, whilst Hilgenfeld has pretended 
to discover in it a negation of the last judgment 
(together with other favorite gnostic ideas). 

Ver. 82. And I, if I shall be lifted up 
[cdyw iav vrputiio ex ryq yrjf\» See ohap. 
ui. 14; viii. 28. As in those passages both 
events are understood by the lifting up; the 


•[OStyTI It?- Paul calls Satan & fe&f TOW ItdiTflOV roifrow, 

S Cor. iv. 4, b &PX* 9 Ifowtof row dfoov, Bpb. H. 2.— 
P.8.J 


lifting up upon the cross and the lifting up upon 
the heavenly throne; in this place, pre-eminently 
the latter.* This double meaning of the word 
(Erasmus, Tholuck, etc.), is disallowed here by 
Meyer; he particularly denies that there is any 
reference to the cruoifixion (the Fathers,, most 
of the ancients, Kling, Frommann), maintaining 
that the ex rift yifc conflicts with such an inter¬ 
pretation, though indeed it is that of John him¬ 
self. However, the crucifixion itself in Us in¬ 
ward essence was an exaltation of Christ above 
the earth* With the dethroning of Satan, the 
dark usurper in the world, the enthroning ef Je¬ 
sus corresponds; hence: “And 1.” With the 
breaking of the Satanio principle and the power 
of the spirits of darkness by the expiatory and 
redemptive death of Christ* the full power of the 
Christian spirit releases itself; then comes, the 
Holy Ghost, ch. vii. 89; xiv. 26 ff. 

Will draw all men unto Myself [V dvrag 
iXxiau irpbg k pavrdvji .— All is referred: 

1. by Chrysostom, Cyril, Calvin, Lamps, to the 
antithesis of Jews and Gentiles, after ch. x. 16; 

2. by Lutheran theologians to all who hear tho 
preaching of the Gospel and da not resist tho 
drawing of Christ; 8. by individual Reformed 
theologians to the elect; 4. Meyer: without re¬ 
striction.! We suppose it to be indicative of the 
totality of the nations in antithesis to the first¬ 
lings of the Greeks who have here inquired after 
Him; similarly: I will draw them forms a con¬ 
trast to the announcement sent by these indi¬ 
viduals. It is the attraction of the oross,—its 
medium the preaching of the crucified One,— 
made effectual by His Spirit, which draws the na¬ 
tions to baptism and death with Him, and to new 
life. But the ihxbeiv of the Son does not here 
assume the place of the tTixbeiv on the payt of the 
Father, ch. vL 44 (Tholuck); for the drawing of 
the Son is the gratia convertens in vocation which 
joins the drawing of the Father in the gratia prsc- 
veniens or fore-ordination . All must experience 
the powerful drawing of calling grace; yet it ia 
a drawing without moral compulsion because it 
is a drawing of free love calling unto freedom. 
The emphasis contained in wpdf kpavrdv (qomp. ch. 
xiv. 8) signifies of course: to Myself. They will 
not stay with Philip or Andrew, or require the 
mediation of a Jewish or priestly church. J 

Ver. 83. Signifying what kind of death 
he was to die [ irol<p davary ijpehhev dnoQ - 


* [The deepest humiliation of Christ is at tho same time Hia 
highest exaltation; His crown of thorns Is Ills crown of glory. 
The doable meaning of in(w0ijnu is in keeping with John, 
oomp. it. 19; ill. 3; iv. 10; xi. 61. Alford: The Saviour 
crucified, is in fact the Saviour glorified; so that the exalting 
to God's right hand is set forth by that uplifting on the cross. 

—P. 8.] 

f [Some infer from vims the apocatostasis or final restora¬ 
tion of all men. But in all such passages all mast be ex¬ 
plained in accordance with other passages where frith is ex¬ 
pressly laid down as the indispensable oondiHan of salvation. 
Chrysostom finds in cAxth* an intimation of deliverance from 
the chains of Satan. It rather Implies the strong and irre¬ 
sistible power of Christ's love. This attraction or the cross 
is one of the Hottest themes for effective evangelical sermons. 

See the Homilstigal Department.—?. 8.] 

X [I add the note of Alford on JAxvw: “ by the diffusion 
of the Sphrit in the church: manifested in the preaching of 
the Word mediately, and the pleading of the Spirit immedi¬ 
ately. Before the glorification of Christ, the Father drew men 
to the 8on (vi. 44), bat now the Son Himself to llimeelf. Then 
it was, * no man can come exoeut the Father draw himnow 
the Son draws aU. And, to Himsdf> as thus uplifted, that 
exaltedthe great object of faith; see ch. xi. 62.—P. 8.] 
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vfjaKtiv \—Not simply a Johanne&n interpreta¬ 
tion (Meyer) or a mere hint perchance (Tholuck). 
For the death of the cross was not only objectively 
the condition of the lifting up of Christ; it is also 
subjectively the strongest and the single decisive 
attraction to the exalted Christ (troiof davarof /). 

Ver. 84. That the Christ abideth forever 
[6 Xptorbc pkvei etc rdv atCtva], —A people 
is spoken of that recognizes the Christ in Jesus. 
They have heard out of the law [£« to v vdpov ], 
t. by the reading, as well as by the explanation 
of the Holy Scriptures generally, that the Messiah 
should abide forever. This conception was occa¬ 
sioned in them by passages such as Pa. cx. 4; 
Isa. ix. 7, and the like. According to Meyer 
also Dan. vii. 13. But with this last passage in 
their minds, Christ's being lifted up from the 
earth could not have appeared strange to them, 
for there the Son of Man is brought to the An¬ 
cient of Days before whom His kingdom is given 
to Him. Neither was that passage popularly 
supposed to refer to the Messiah. According to 
Meyer it was likewise from the Danielic passage 
that they took the expression: the Son of Man, and 
put it into His mouth; such an explanation of 
their use of the term is entirely unnecessary since 
Jesus has just entitled Himself the Son of Man 
(see ver. 23)^(although even Tholuck can re¬ 
mark, in opposition to Luthardt, that this refer¬ 
ence to Christ’s words is too remote).* Neither 
is it alone the distinction of the earthly and the 
spiritual Messianic hope which here comes under 
consideration, oven though an elucidation is 
found in the fact that Jonathan translates the 
Isa. ix. 6, precisely as the people ex¬ 
press themselves: “ He that abideth forever, the 
Messiah;” the Septuagint, however, has it: *ra- 
ri)p rob pk/iXovrog aiflvof.” Tholuck. But the 
people, as also the disciples, lack as yet all dis¬ 
crimination between the first and the second 
coming of Christ. They imagine that if the Mes¬ 
siah had but come (with the breaking forth of 
the ** Messianic travail-pangs,” perchance) fhe 
Kingdom of Glory would at once bo ushered in 
with His residence at Jerusalem. At this they 
first stumbled,—that their Christ should be re¬ 
moved again from the earth, like Enoch and 
Elijah. But manifestly at this also, that He has 
again exchanged the name of Messiah for the de¬ 
signation of the Son of Man. And hence they 
ask: who is this Son of Man ? Meyer considers 
their meaning to be: Who isthisanti-Soriptural 
Son of Man who is not to abide in accordance 
with Daniel, but is to be lifted up from the earth ? 
Thus too Tholuok. But in that cose they would 
not ask; who is this Son of Man? but, how does 
that agree with the Son of Man? The first of- 
fenoe, .namely at His being lifted up, concerns 
the spiritual and heavenly side of the Messianic 
picture set up by Christ; the second concerns 
that universality in the idea of the Son of Man , 
which they doubtless feel. The Greeks, evi¬ 
dently, have again excited their Jewish jealousy, 
manifested on a former ocoosion, ch. vii. 85. Es¬ 
pecially prominent in the response of the people 


• [Alford refers to the still remoter passage in the discourse 
with Nicodemos. ch.iiL 14, and “ perhaps In the other parts 
of Christ's teaching which hare not been recorded.** The re¬ 
ference to ver. 23 trot 6o£«<r9n 6 viot row drlpwirow, U suffi¬ 
cient.—?. S.] 


is this practical trait; their carnal Messianic 
hope prevents them from having the slightest 
suspicion of what is impending over the Messiah, 
and hence also over them in their relation to Him 
during the next days. To this the answer of 
Christ has reference. 

Ver. 35. Yet a little while is the light 
among you. —[r d fug refers to Christ Him¬ 
self; see ch. i. 4, 5, 7, 8; vii. 83; viii. 12; ix. 
4, 5.—P. S.J Jesus does not enter upon a theo¬ 
logical disquisition with the view of convincing 
them of their error in stumbling at His sayings, 
because the reason of their stumbling lies in 
their want of obedience to His word, in their 
lack of true surrender to the light. In the path 
of this surrender they should be freed from stum¬ 
bling. Thus He practically lays hold of them is 
the centre, the conscience. They have not the 
8lightest8uspioion or presentiment of what awaits 
Him and them. Therefore: Walk as ye have 
the light (d>f stronger than lu?),* in accordance 
with the fact that the light is about being taken 
from you, unless, by submissive faith, ye appro¬ 
priate it permanently to yourselves as inward 
light. 

That darkness may not overtake you, 

[Iva pi) OKorta vp.de naraXdpy \.—Namely 
unprepared, and so to your destruction. The 
great night of temptation came upon them on the 
day of crucifixion, and to those who confronted 
it unsuspiciously, with their outward Messianic 
hope, it likewise became an inward night of apos¬ 
tasy and ruin. 

He that walketh in the darkness.—He 

that acts then, walks then (comp. ch. xi. 10). 
This Tceptirareiv is expressive of the fault by which 
outward darkness is converted into inward ob¬ 
scurity.— Knoweth not whither he goeth. 
—The figure drawn from outside life is striking!/ 
demonstrative of the fate of the Jews. The/ 
knew not whither they went—into perdition, into 
dispersion to the ends of the world, into the cane 
of judgment until the end of timo. Antithesis to 
Christ’s going to the sure goal of glory. 

Ver. 86. Believe in the light that, etc.— 
Faith here especially conditional upon obedience. 
The stumbling of these believers on the Messiah 
proved that they had not yet true faith in the 
sense of submissive obedience. The walk should 
be in conformance to the light, t. with trmt 
in the light.— That ye may become [not be] 
sons of light [iva viol ford? yivitods. 
It is by believing in the light that men become 
sons of light]. Then should the inward lightof 
illumination conduct them safely through the 
outer darkness, Luke xvi. 8. It is most fitting 
that those should be the last words of Christ to 
the believing port ion of the people. Nothing hot 
trust in that light which had risen upon them in 
Him, could lead them safely through the fearful 
night of trial. 

And He departed and hid Himself from 
them [/cal dir cX datv itcpOfir) aw’ avrwvj. 
—This moment coincides, os regards the mam 
point, with the departure from the temple de¬ 
scribed by the Synoptists (see Comm, on Matthew , 
p. 415, Am. Ed.) Meyer [and A lford]: “Prfr 

• [Alford : «*, at, not exactly “ while ” (E. V.): 
cording to your present state of privilege in possessing lignt: 
which indeed con only be done wMU it is with ye*.—?* &] 
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bably (o Bethany [Luke xxi. 87], in order to 
spend the last days of Iiis life, before the coming 
of llis hour, in the circle of the disciples.” Theso 
last days of His life amounted at the utmost to 
two. On Tuesday evening Christ left the tem¬ 
ple ; on Thursday, towards evening, He returned 
to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. John’s description of the closo of the pub* 
lio ministry of Christ forms a most important 
supplement to the description of the same given 
by the Synoptists, Matth. xxiii. 89; Mark xiii. 
1; Luke xxi. 88. They depict pre-eminently 
the departure of Jesus from the hostile portion 
of the people (with the exception of Luke, whose 
account in this respect is less definite), while 
John delineates His departure from the more 
friendly portion. But if we regard the Palm- 
entry as the introduction to this history, then 
John has supplemented an account not only of 
the immediate occasion of the Palm-procession, 
but also of the grand acme of it,—the coming of 
the Greeks and tho glorification of Jesus by tho 
Toice from heaven within the precincts of the 
temple itself. In accordance with this presenta¬ 
tion of the subject, we should conjecture that the 
introduction of the Greeks took place on the 
great, festive Monday when Christ displayed His 
glory in the temple undisturbed (see Leben Jesu y 
IIL, 1, p. 1200). It were possible so to incor¬ 
porate these words (descriptive of His Btay in 
the temple) with tho Johannean account, that we 
should find in the axeX&uv ver. 86 an intimation 
of the farewell discourse of Jesus, Matth. xxiii. 
together with the preceding great contests on 
the Tuesday. But since the denunciatory dis¬ 
course, at all events, which Matthew records as 
pronounced against the Pharisees by Jesus, was 
followed by His still longer stay in the temple 
over against the treasury, according to Mark 
and Luke,—since Matthew is induced by the or¬ 
der of affairs to alter the historical sequence, not 
so, however, John,—since, furthermore, the de¬ 
finite announoement, in the temple, of His speedy 
death, nay, the very presentiment of death which 
has already entered llis soul, seem to presuppose 
His final, open rupture with the Hierarchs on 
the great day of contest, Tuesday,—we now as¬ 
sume this conference of Jesus with the Hellenes, 
the glorification consequent upon it, and His 
charge to the people, to be significant of the last 
grand sunbeam which His presence shed on 
Mount Zion; the very reference to the remnant 
of day-light still illumining the nation is appa¬ 
rently indicative of the decline of this, tho last 
day of His publio ministry. These proselytes of 
the gate remind one involuntarily of the tradition 
(protested against indeed) that Luke was one of 
the seventy disciples. Comp. Luke xxiv. 18 if. 

2. The last facts recorded by John do not pre¬ 
sent the motive for Christ’s departure from the 
people and the temple as distinctly as do those 
related by the Synoptists; nevertheless, the 
cause is intimated by the final question of the 
people that recognize Him as the Messiah. They 
have not the faintest foreboding of the state of 
matters, and even their lofty enthusiasm of the 
day of Palms begins to be obscured again by 


Judaistio expectations. This exhibition of the 
mind of the multitude seems to the evangelist 
sufficiently expressive $ but he too subjoins his 
explanation in his epilogue on the public minis¬ 
try of Jesus and the motive for His retirement. 

8. Remarkable is the glorious, threefold climax 
with which, according to John, the public minis¬ 
try of Jesus closest 1. The anointing of Jesus 
in Bethany before His official Messianio entry 
into Jerusalem; 2. the Palm-entry itself, origi¬ 
nating particularly with festal pilgrims going 
forth to Bethany out of Jerusalem; contrasted 
with this, the despair of the Supreme Council; 
8. the announcement of the Greeks, and the 
glorification of Jesus through the voice from 
heaven, upon Mount Zion itself, in the hearing 
of tho whole nation,—together with the procla¬ 
mation from His own mouth of His redemptive 
death. His glorification for all nations, and the 
universal Gospel. 

4. Christ’s last words of farewell to the people 
on the tempio-mount a gentle warning, accord¬ 
ing to John, and yet also an earnest explanation 
of Jewish stumblings. Therefore did Jesus re¬ 
turn no answer to these stumblings themselves. 
Obedience from the heart unto truth alone can 
free from the prejudices of tradition. 

5. At the moment of the consummated apostasy 
of the sacerdotal party from tho Christ on Zion, 
the first Gentiles most significantly made their 
public appearance as His disciples. The hypo¬ 
thesis of Sepp assuming them to have been a 
deputation sent to Jesus by king Abgarus of 
Edessa, after the well-known account of apocry¬ 
phal sound in Eusebius, oannot avail to enrich 
this event. 

6. The Hellenes. A literal fulfilment of the 
predictions of the prophets, especially of Is. ii.; 
also a fulfilment of the type contained in tho 
history of the wise men from the East. A fore¬ 
token of the ensuing conversion of the proselytes 
of the gate, then of the Gentile world itself. 

7. The pure historical truth, tho clear picture 
of the situation in tho intercession of tho disciples 
Philip and Androw. 

8. The Hour. To the Lord the presentiment 
of His death is connected with the presentiment 
of His glorification. Be it observed that John 
regards even the humiliation of Jesus unto death 
as a particular form of Christ’s exaltation, and 
that not simply in the ironical sense of the being 
lifted up upon tho cross. It is the perfect ex¬ 
altation of Jesus in His love, to the perfect 
glorification of tho grace of God. 

9. Stier very ingeniously remarks: “ For this 
Ho now appeals—not to the testimony of tho 
prophets,' but to a secretly prophetic mystery of 
nature (as a proof also that His discourse is 
aimed at the Greeks as well as the Jews) which 
yet on the instant shines transfigured in His 
mouth.” Symbolism of the grain of wheat. So© 
Note on ver. 24. The word concerning the grain 
of wheat has a threefold reference: (1) It declares 
a universal law of life: a death-like metamorpho - 
sis , as a condition whereon depends the renewal 
of life, is a type of the fundamental law in the 
kingdom of God, which law provides that we by 
a priestly surrender of our own wills to the wiU 
of God do obtain new kingly life in God. (2) The 
law of life of sinful humanity; in God’s kingdom 
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of this earth real death is a condition of the 
transition from the old life to the new; a symbol 
of the propitiatory sacrificial death of Christ for 
the reconciliation and glorification of the world; 
likewise of < the death of thank-offering in whioh 
believers die with Christ in order to walk with 
Him in new life. (8) In the most special sense, 
the law of life* of the regeneration of Hellenism, 
whose 'peculiar' essence consists in a fleeing from 
death and the cross in the embellishment of the 
present life (Leben Jesu , II. p. 1208; III. p. 
665).* The Groek's aim is levelled at beauty of 
appearanco. Even these Greeks, religious 
though they be, betray themselves with the ex¬ 
pression: “ We with to see Jesus .” Essentially 
eternal youth, beauty and glory in the new 
, world are attained by the Christian only through 
death. 

Henoe the butterfly alone does not suffice for a 
symbol* of immortality; the symbol of the grain 
of wheat must be added to it. The butterfly 
symbolized the capacity of man fora paradisa¬ 
ical, death-like metamorphosis which yet is not 
dead and is merely a symbol of an individual re¬ 
newal; the grain of wheat symbolizes the re¬ 
newal of life through death,—and that a renewal 
which is at once its infinite enriohment and ex¬ 
tension, and its glorification in spirit. Jesus 
did not indeed see corruption, but He drew very 
near to it; and thus it is, at bottom, with the 
grain of wheat; it passes through the semblanco 
of oorruption, but, in respect of its innermost 
kernel, its life leaps out from corruption into the 
metamorphosis of the butterfly, just, as on the 
other hand, the butterfly must strip itself of a 
corruptible something—the dead pupa. Christ 
has glorified both forms of transit from the 
old to the new life. Moreover all the chief 
moments in the life of Christ are prefigured in 
the history*of the grain of wheat: Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide. 

10. The two oxymora, vers. 24, 25; the three 
promises, 'vers. 24-26. See the Exeqetioal and 
Critical Notes. 

11. Ver. 27. The flrst presentiment of the 
death of Jesus in the temple a fulfilment of the 
foretoken of His baptism, the announcement of 
His baptism of suffering (Luke xii. 60); again, a 
foretoken of the mortal conflict of His soul in 
Gethsemane, the sure prophecy of His death; 
crowned, therefore, as a great moment in the 
pathway of His humiliations, with a glorifica¬ 
tion,—like the baptism, like the announcement 
of His sufferings (Matt. xvi. 21 by the transfi¬ 
guration chap. xvii. 1), like His conflict in 
Gethsemane, like His death. We have too mean 
an idea of the emotional life of Jesus if we refer 
these moods to a fear of death. See Exegetical 
and Critical Notes on ver. 28 and the conclu¬ 
sion of that on the first clause of ver. 27. The 


* [Comp, the boautifal verses of Nlc. Lenaa (from B&vone- 
rola’a Christmas sermon): 

“ Die Kuntte der HeUenen Jeamtten 
Nicht den BrWter uni tein ZAchL 
D'rum scherzten tie so gem und nanftfe n 
Da Schmerta Hefden Abgrund nicht. 

Dots tie cm Schmert , dm tie m trMen 
Nicht unusfe, mOd vorOberJWirt, 

Erkmn’ ich alt der Zauber grOuten, 

W<mit wit die AntUce rWirt”—P. 8.] 


present moment denotes nothing less than the 
mental self-sacrifice of Jesus in the temple. 

12. The voice within the precincts of the 
temple. See Exegetical and Critical Notes. 

18. Ver. 81. The different stages in the 
subjection of Satan, the prince of this world. 
See Exbobtical and Critical Notes. The 
death of Jesus a judgment, glorified by the 
Spirit. See John xvi. 1. The foundation and 
beginning of the separation between Satan and 
the world; 2. the foundation and beginning of 
t he separation between believers and unbelievers; 
8. the foundat ion and beginning of the union of all 
the godly. “The anabaptists cited this verse 
(81) among others as a proof that the powers 
that be are not of divine ordinance. See the re¬ 
futation in Gerhard, Loci theoL 13, p. 260.” 
Heubner. 

14. Ver. 85. Who is this Son of Mae? It 
was as little their desiro to find the doctrine of 
the Son of Man in their Christology, as to dis¬ 
cover in it the doctrine of the Son of God. They 
would have no true Son of Man, no Redeemer re¬ 
vealing divinity in the perfection of manhood and 
humanity, no suffering Messiah; they wanted an 
orientally superhuman and godlike Son of David, 
displaying the perfect and exact medium of a 
divinity broken through humanity, of a hu¬ 
manity broken through divinity;—the ideal of 
all benumbed orthodoxistio systems, a rigid, 
everlasting symbol of the God-Man, whioh 
should be the central point of the rigid symbol¬ 
ism of the kingdom of God, beyond which sym¬ 
bolism they desired never to pass. (See Lehtn 
Jesu % III. p. 608.) 

15. Vers. 85, 86. The gentle and impressive 
farewell words of Jesus to the believing portion 
of the people in the evening of His public minis¬ 
try. Rut once more should He re-appear as a 
prisoner among the people; like a setting sun, to 
shed upon them for the last time the radiance of 
His life. (Ibid. p. 668.) 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Doctrinal Notes. —The Greek prose¬ 
lytes, or Judaism a leading of the Gentiles to 
Christianity: 1. In the historical sense; 2. in 
the spiritual sense.—The advance of the Gentiles 
at the recession of the Jews in the history of the 
kingdom of God: 1. Historical; 2. typical.— 
The last discourse of Jesus in the temple for the 
benefit of the Greeks, compared with the last 
discourse of Jesus in the temple for the benefit 
of the Jews (according to Matthew).—The two 
sips in the meeting of Jesus with the Greeks 
within the temple limits: 1. The sign seen by 
Jesus in the appearance of the Greeks: a sign 
of deolsion, a sign of death, a sign of life. And 
that in accordance with the Old Testament and 
the law of the spirit. 2. The sign given by the 
Father to the people about Jesus.—How the Lord 
was troubled also by grief at the impending re¬ 
jection of His nation when He saw the coming 
of the Gentiles (see the conclusion of the note an 
the first clause of ver. 27).—The humiliation 
and glorification of Jesus in the temple an image 
—a reflection—of His whole life (especially of 
the baptism, the transfiguration. His soul-pas¬ 
sion in Gethsemane, His death).—The great 
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obange in the great emotional lifo of the Lord: 
1. How often it appears (see note on first clause 
of ver. 27); 2. what it denotes: the strength, ex- 
tent, earnestness, buoyancy and holiness of His 
spirit.—J$vcn the humiliation of Christ already 
an exaltation of Him, or the beginning of the 
Axil revelation of the glory of His inner life: 1. 
In His obedience; 2. in His confidence; 8. in His 
lore.—Made specially prominent by John as a 

S recursory exaltation.—The antioipatory so- 
unnization of the Christian sacrificial feast upon 
the ere of the Jewish one.—Christ and the 
Greeks (Christianity and Hellenism): 1. The ap¬ 
plication of the Greeks: a. Courteous form 
(through Philip and Andrew); b. purport: we 
would see Jesus. 2. The word conoerning the 
grain of wheat . Concerning the life of this world; 
concerning the following of Christ.-r-Messianio 
traits in our history: 1. The teaching Christ 
(vers. 24-26); 2. the high-priestly Christ (vers. 
27, 28, first half); 8. the royal Christ (vers. 28- 
82); 4. the wholly undivided Christ (vers. 88-86). 
—The saying conoerning the grain of wheat and 
tho succeeding sayings: 1. A sermon on salva¬ 
tion, as a word conoerning Christ; 2. a sermon 
on repentanee, as a word for us; 8. a sermon of 
consolation, as a word concerning suffering and 
dying Christians.—The Christian life in three 
decisive traits: 1. In tho three truths conoern¬ 
ing the grain of wheat, life, service; 2. in 
the three demands of Christ; 8. in the thrde 
promises.—The soul-passion of Jesus in the 
temple a foretoken of His soul-passion in Gethse- 
mane.—The self-saerifice of Christ in the temple: 
1. Its occasion: the announcement of the Gen¬ 
tiles; 2. its form: assumption of the feeling 
of death; by anticipation, therefore, of death 
itself; 8. its result: the voice, the future of 
Christ.—Tho three- voices from heaven in at¬ 
testation of the Lord: 1. By Jordan; 2, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration; 8. in the temple.— 
The prospect of death and of glory as one un¬ 
divided prospeot with Jesus. The import of this 
to the Christian.—The two stumbling-blocks to 
the believing Jews in the word and life of the 
Lord: 1. His removal to heaven unto divine 
glory; 2. His humanity and devotion to man¬ 
kind.—The farowell words of Jesus to the better 
portion of the Jews like the solemn, tender, 
parting gleam of the sinking sun. 

Starks : It was not without the speoial pro¬ 
vidence of God that so great a multitude of 
strangers from the Gentiles were at Jerusalem in 
those days;—to the end, namely, that in this 
way the truth of the revealed glory of Christ 
might, through approved witnesses, not from the 
Jews alone, but also from the Gentiles, be pub¬ 
lished and corroborated throughout the world.— 
Lamps : This desire (of the Greeks) typified the 
fulfilment of the prophecies in whioh it was pre¬ 
dicted that the nations should oleave uuto Him 
(Christ), Gen. xlix. 10; Hag. ii. 7, 8.—0 shame, 
that heathen who have not God’s word, outstrip 
Christians in inquiring after Christ, though these 
latter call themselves after His name!—(Philip 
and Andrew.) Preaohers must agree in this, the 
leading of souls to Christ.—-Ver. 24. Zeisius : 
Christ’s death is the world’s life.—H bdimobr: 
He who would live in Christ must first die unto 
flesh and sin.—Ver. 25. Ibid.: Much lost to gain 


a thousand-fold more.— Zeisius : How many ser¬ 
vants Christ hath and yet so few true and con¬ 
stant followers I—Ver. 27. 8oul, if thou be not 
cheerful and joyous, but, on the contrary, sad 
and dejected, look upon thy Saviour,—He in His 
infirmities was as thou art; courage! as He con¬ 
quered, thou too shalt conquer in Him.— Ibid. t : 
No better remedy for all suffering, nay, for 
death itself, than fervent prayer after the ex¬ 
ample of Christ.—OsiANDsa: Even the cross 
and tribulation add fresh glory to the name of 
God; therefore we also should take such upon 
us with thorough willingness.—Ver. 29. Lamps: 
O how .diverse are the hearers of the Gospel!— 
Ver. 80. (The voioo of God.)CANsrsiN: Wo must 
take for granted that we too are concerned in 
everything that it says.—Ver. 81. Heb. ii. 14.— 
Ver. 82. Cramer: Christ is the true magnet that 
draweth ns after itself.—Ver. 85. Ubdinoer: 
To-day, to-day is certain,—to-morrow is un¬ 
certain.— Zeisius : The greater the light was, 
the thicker the darkness of wroth fallen upon 
the despisers of grace.—Am I too a child of 
light T— Gerlaoh : Jesus warns His disciples 
likewise not to surrender themselves now to 
earthly hopes of a carnal glory; He indeed is 
going to His glorification, but the way lies 
through death and resurrection.—The goal of 
suffering and death,—that of Christ and henoo 
His people’s also,—is glorification,—Mr soul is 
troubled. To the end that He may the more de¬ 
cisively counteract the carnal hopes of His disci¬ 
ples, He openly announces the state of His feel¬ 
ings.— Th* voics. As, at the conclusion of the 
Old Covenant, Mosos spoke and God answered 
him aloud (Ex. xix. 19), so the New Covenant is 
here solemnly concluded before all the people, 
the Son offering Himself to the Father and tho 
Father accepting His sacrifice.— Thh prince of 
this world. It stands to reason that this is no 
denial of the devil’s power to tempt the people 
of Christ after His exaltation; as little do the 
words of Jesus: “It is finished,” declare that 
there are no more battles to be fought by Christ 
and His Church. But the power of the prince 
of this world has now become impotenoy in re¬ 
spect to the faithful; individual Christians, as 
well as the Church of the Lord as a body, are 
now in faith on Christ sure of their ultimate 
victory.—He had striven to .subduo the carnal 
transport of joy by the mention of His mortal 
sufferings (ver. 24), and seeks with equal earnest¬ 
ness to show that His death itself. His deepest 
humiliation, would constitute the strongest 
centre of attraction for the hearts of men. Hence 
in this instance the double meaning attaching to 
the term “ lifted up ” is expressive of the fol¬ 
lowing facts: His deepest humiliation should be 
His very exaltation,—the most horrid shamo His 
highest honor; and so afterwards in the inci¬ 
dents attendant upon His death everything sig¬ 
nificantly came to pass after this fashion (purple, 
crown, ohap. xix. 2; kingly title, chap. xix. 19- 
22), which very circumstances are mentioned by 
John with peouliar emphasis.—Lisco: Fruits of 
the death of Jesus.—The true and only way to 
serve Christ is to follow Him.—To the Impeni¬ 
tent the Gospel is thunder; to him who thirsts 
for salvation it is an angel; to him on whom 
salvation h$s been bestowed, it is Jesus Himself 
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and His heavenly Father.—By means of the Re¬ 
deemer's passion and death, judgment is passed 
upon the world. 

Brauns: This scene constitutes most truly the 
close of Christ’s public ministry. Gentiles ap¬ 
proach Jesus, divining that they behold in Him 
the Light of the Gentiles, whilst His nation re¬ 
jects Him; here a divino voice attests Him in 
Jerusalem at the close of His ministry, as by 
Jordan at its beginning; and before the conflict, 
He is stirred with a sense of victory.—He speaks 
here, as at the commencement of the high-priestly 
prayer, John xvii. 1.— It abideth alone. It 
doth not increase; no slender verdant stalk, no 
rich ear is given it, wherewith to rejoioe in the 
brightness of the sun, and to make glad the eyes 
of the world.—Seed-time and harvest, suffering 
and glory are mated for Himself and His people. 
—The glimpse of tbo rich harvest ensuing from 
the seed of His death, draws His soul into that 
conflict, whose first traces are perceptible in His 
lamentation, Luke xii. CO, and whose culmina¬ 
tion is reached in Gcthseraane. The Baptist 
criedi 44 Behold the Lamb of God!” ThiB title 
was given to Christ, not simply under the cross, 
but from the beginning; and thus, side by side 
with the assuranco of victory, the anguish of 
conflict threaded His life. Divine life did not 
stifle or abolish human feeling; and this must 
needs struggle against the sufferings which wero 
pressing upon Him,—against death. (? But 
doubtless the struggle consisted 1. in nis work¬ 
ing off His emotion, and in His submission, 2. in 
His resurrection .) Jesus was the original man, 
not an unnatural man; not cto-humanized, but 
the ideal of pure human nature. His grief was 
the misery of all who despised Him, etc. —Follow 
Him. He requires the act of obedience. —Fa¬ 
ther, olorift, etc. That was a sublime mo¬ 
ment on earth, in perfect unison with that heaven, 
whence a voice resounded.—Are there not, then, 
organs of perception for the higher regimen of the 

world? Ephes. v. 8. --Gossner: Thus He 

gives death an entirely different form. It is, 
namely, ncthing but a passage; the goal is glori- 
fication.— And where I am. Where Christ stay- 
etb, thero do we stay also.—Thus it is betwixt 
the Saviour and the soul. Ho comes to us with 
truth, and we go to meet Him with our faith.-Ver. 
87. Gone is gone. One trembles when one sees His 
blind people upon the very verge of losing the 
light for over because it loves darkness so much. 

Heubner, ver. 23: Everywhere the future 
opens wider to the God-fearing man than to the 
common eye.— The hour. Jesus calls the whole 
period of His Anal suffering an hour; it was the 
great hour for the world, when, by His passion 
and death, the liberty and life of mankind were 
obtained; He suffered the natal pangs of the 
whole world in order that He might bring a new 
world into being.—The missionary discourse of 
James is glorious: The attractive power of the 
cross of Chriet , Nuremberg, 1820.—Josephus can | 
not depict in colors dark enough the confusion, 
the anarchy, into which everything lapsed in the 
Jewish nation. This was the consequence of the 
rejection of Jesus.—Any enlightenment that fails 
to lead to a new and holy life is no true en¬ 
lightenment. 

Sohlbiirmaohir; On the grain of wheat, 


reference to John xvi. 7, 14; xiii. 84.—We know 
that it ia only His redeeming and sanctifying 
love, diffusing itself amongst us and taking root 
within ourselves, from which depends the fruit 
that Ho shall bear.—We should know and love no 
other honor than that which comes to us from 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
us.—It is still true that we can enter into the 
kingdom of God only through tribulation.—His 
soul could not but be troubled by the reflection 
that the very greatest and most glorious event, 
the salvation of the human race, should not be 
brought about without the deepest ruin (of the 
Jewish nation, in particular),—that heavenly 
light should force a way for itself only by shard 
conflict with the darkness. It is the same sor¬ 
row that filled Him when He gazed upon Jeru¬ 
salem and said: 44 Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” ete.; 
the same sorrow that He would fain have com¬ 
municated to others when He said: “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not,” ete. And this sorrow 
—that the word of life could not come unto the 
Gentiles except after the Jews had rejected Him¬ 
self, the Prince of life—was natural to His soul 
at the moment when Greeks desired to see Him. 
—Wo too should keep fast hold of the maxim, 
that for thie cause we are come into every hour, 
namely, that the alone-wise counsel of God may 
be executed in us and through us, that all things 
may be fulfilled whereby the glorification of Him 
&liom God has sent for our salvation may be ac¬ 
complished.— “Glorify Thy name.'* In this eveiy 
wish of ours should centre. To us also the name 
of the Most High should be glorified in His ways. 
—In our speculations let ns ever hold fast that 
which is far greater than speculation,—namely, 
that we walk in the light and believe on the light 
Besser: The glorification of tho Son of Man 
comprehends three things: 1. the perfection of 
His obedience in the sacrifice of Ilis love; 2. ex¬ 
altation to tho glory proper to Him; 8. tbo ex¬ 
hibition of His name as that of the Saviour of 
mankind, the gathering of a holy church, the out-* 

pouring of the Holy Spirit. -Benobl: “A soa 

of thunder (Markiii. 17) is weU able to hear voices 
of thunder (Itev. iv. 5; x. 3). The saying of the 
Lord: 4 now is judgment passed upon the world,’ 
was deeply graven on his soul.”— -Richter: The 
mission to the Gentiles is a glorification of Christ 
—The Father does but see how one is affected to¬ 
wards His Sou whom He would have us resemble. 
—First one walks by the light, then one believes 
in it, and thus ono becomes a child of light 
[Craven: From Augustine: Vers. 20, 21. 
Lo! tho Jews (some of them) wish to kill Him, 
the Gentiles to see Him.—Behold them of the cir¬ 
cumcision (some of them, ver. 13), and them of 
the uncircumcision, once so wide apart, coming 
together in one faith of Christ.—Ver. 23. Christ 
took occasion from this request of some Gentiles 
to see Him, to announce the approaching fulness 
of tho Gentiles.—Ver. 24. That grain of wheat 
was Hs; to be mortified in the unbelief of the 
Jews, to be multiplied in the faith of the Gentiles 
(and in the subsequent faith of the Jews also. 
E. R. C.)—Ver. 26. They serve Christ, who seek 
not their own things but the things of Christ, 
t. e. y who follow Him—love Him for His own 
sake and think it a rich reward to be with Him. 
—Ver. 27. Now is my soul troubled: Thou of Thy 
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loTe wast of Thine own will troubled to console 
those who are troubled through the infirmity of 
nature, that the members of Thy body perish not 
in despair.—Ver. 81. There is a judgment, not 
of condemnation, but of selection, which is the one 
here meant—the selection of His own redeemed. 
—Now shall the Prince of this world be cast out: 
The devil never ceases to tempt believers; but it 
is one thing to reign within , another to lay siege 
from without. —Vers. 82-85. The Jews understood 
that our Lord spoke of His own death; it was not 
wisdom imparted, but conscience disturbed,which 
disclosed the meaning of His words.—Ver. 36. 
When He hid Himself, He consulted our weakness 

—He did not derogate from His own power.- 

From Cbrtsostom: Ver. 26. Where I am, there 
shall also my servant be; death shall be followed 
by resurrection.—What greater honor can an 
adopted son receive than to be where the Only 
Son is?—Vers. 27-88. As He draws near to the 
cross His human nature appears—Christ had a 
body free from sin, but not from natural infirmi¬ 
ties. —Ver. 22. The Father draws (ch. vi. 44) by 
the Son Who draws.— I will draw , He says, as if 
men were in the grasp of some tyrant from whom 

they could not extricate themselves.-From 

Bede : Ver. 24. He Himself, of the seed of the 
Patriarchs, was sown in the field of this world, 
that by dying. He might rise again with increase; 

He died alone 9 He rose again with many. - 

From Theophtlact : Ver. 25. It were harsh to 
say that a man should hate his soul, so He adds, 
in this world , u e., for a particular time, not for¬ 
ever. 

[From Bubkitt: Vers. 83, 84. Jesus arms His 
disciples against the scandal of the cross, by 
showing the great benefit that would result from 
His death—1. (to Himself—lie was to be glori¬ 
fied, E. R. C.) 2. to all mankind.—As corn un¬ 
sown never increases, but if sown brings forth a 
crop; so if Christ had not died He would have 
had no Church, whereas His death made Him 
fructify.—Observe how plainly our Lord dealt 
with His followers.—Ver. 25. The surest way to 
attain eternal life is to lay down our temporal 
life when the glory of Christ requires it.—Ver. 
26. If any man profess himself to be My servant, 
let his conversation correspond with his profes¬ 
sion.—All that will be Christ*s servants must be 
His followers , t. e. % they must—1. obey His doc¬ 
trine; 2. imitate His-example.—Christ’s servants 
must not expect better usage than their Master 
received.—God will crown the fidelity of Christ’s 
servants with the highest honor.—Vers. 27, 28. 
Their trouble is no sin; Christianity does not 
make men senseless.—-The fear of death, espe¬ 
cially when accompanied with apprehension of the 
wrath of God, is most perplexing and soul-amaz¬ 
ing.—Vers. 81, 82. The double effects of Christ’s 
death—1. the judgment of this world; 2. the 
drawing all men unto Him.—Learn that—1. Sa¬ 
tan is the Prince of this world, not by right but 
by usurpation; 2. this usurper will not quit his 
possession unless he be cast out; 8. Christ by 
His death has cast him out—There is a twofold 
lifting up of Christ—1. ignominious , when He was 
hung upon the cross; 2. glorious , in the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel: meritoriously by His death, in - 
strumentally by the preaching of His gospel, He 
draws aU men unto Himself.—All persons are 


naturally unwilling to come to Christ, they must 
be drawn. —All men are not effectually drawn to 
Christ, bat by the preaching of the gospel they 
are called (so drawn) as to render those who do 
not come inexcusable.—Ver. 85. Note—1. A pri¬ 
vilege enjoyed, the light is with you, (1) a personal 
light, Christ, (2) a doctrinal light, the gospel; 
these brought with them the light (a) of know¬ 
ledge answering our darkness of ignorance , (6) of 
holiness answering our darkness of sin, (c) of joy 
answering our darkness of misery; 2. The time of 
enjoying this privilege limited, yet a little while is 
the light with you; 3. A duty enjoined, walk whilst 
ye have the light , i. e. t walk according to—(1) the 
precepts of the gospel, (2) its privileges , (8) its 
supplies of grace , (4) its hopes: 4. A danger 
threatened to neglecters, lest darkness come upon 
you , a darkness of (1) judicial blindness, (2) er¬ 
ror, (3) horror and despair, (4) the blackness of 

darkness forever.-From M. Henby: Vers. 20- 

22. The Greeks having a desire to see Christ 
were industrious to use tho proper means; they 
that would have the knowledge of Christ must 
seek it.—They made their application to one of 
the disciples; they that would see Christ by 
faith must (should) apply themselves to His min¬ 
isters.—It is good to know those who know the 
Lord.—Ver. 25. Behold—1. tho fatal consequence 
of an inordinate love of life; 2. the blessed recom¬ 
pense of a holy contempt of life.—Our life in this 
world includes all the enjoyments of our present 
state; these we must hate, i. e. —1. despise them ad 
vain, 2. dread the temptations that are in them, 
8. cheerfully part with them when they come in 
competition with the service of Christ.—Ver. 26. 
The Greeks desired to see Jesus; He lets them 
know that it was not enough to see Him, they 
must serve Him.—Christ fixes for His servants 
both their work and their wages: 1. their work, 
to attend—(1) His motions — let him follow Me, (2) 
His repose—where I am , let my servant be, (a) in 
the assemblies of the saints , (&) in heaven in thought 
and affection: 2. their wages , they shall be—-(1) 
happy with Him ; (2) honored by His Father.— 
Ver. 27. Trouble of soul sometimes (often) fol¬ 
lows great enlargement of spirit.—Note—1. The 
sin of our souls was the trouble of His soul; 2. 
The trouble of His soul was designed to ease the 
trouble of our souls.—Holy mourning is—1. con¬ 
sistent with spiritual joy; 2. the way to eternal 
joy.— What shall I say: He speaks like one at a 
loss ; He was in all points tempted like as we are.— 
When our souls are troubled we must take heed 
of speaking unadvisedly, and debate with our¬ 
selves what we shall say. —It is the duty and inter¬ 
est of troubled souls to pray to God, and in 
prayer to eye Him as a Father. —Prayer against 
trouble may consist with patience and submission. — 
He calls His suffering this hour, intimating that 
the time of suffering was—1. a set time, 2. a 
short time.— For this cause came I unto this hour; 
it should reconcile us to our darkest hours that 
we were all along designed for them.—Ver. 28. 
Father, glorify Thy name; here is—1. More than 
bare submission, a consecration of His sufferings to 
the glory of Ood; 2. A mediatorial word—a tender 
of His. sufferings as satisfaction for the wrong 
done the Father’s glory by our sin.—What Goa 
has done for His own glory, is an encouragement 
to us to expect what He will yet farther do.—* 
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Ver. 29. God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man 
percdveth it not, Job xxxiii. 14.—Ver. 80. The 
supports granted to our Lord in His sufferings 
were for our sak res.—Vers. 81, 82. Two things de¬ 
signed by the death of Christ—1. that Satan 
should be conquered; 2. that souls should be 
converted.—Christ's death the judgment of thie 
world , a judgment—1. of discovery and dietinction ; 
2. of absolution to the chosen ones; 8. of eon- 
demnation against the powers of darkness—Satan 
is here styled the Prince of this world, because he 
rules over the men of tho world by the things of 
the world.—Christ reconciling the world to God 
by the merit of His death, broke the power of 
death and cast out Satan as a destroyer ; Christ, 
reducing the world to God by the doctrine of His 
cross, broke the power of sin, and cast out Satan 
as a deceiver .—The bruising of Christ's heel was 
the breaking of the serpent's head, Gen. ili. 16.— 
Ver. 82. Christ all in all in the conversion of a 
soul—1. it is Christ who draws; 2. it is to Christ 
we are drawn.—He does not drive , but draws.— 
Ver. 84. Great knowledge in the letter of the 
Scripture may be abused to serve the cause of 
infidelity.—In the doctrine of Christ there are 
paradoxes which to men of corrupt minds are 
stones of stumbling. —Christ’s dying, was as con¬ 
sistent with His abiding forever, as the setting 
(eclipse) of the sun is with its perpetuity.—Ver. 
85. The Jews had the light; they had—1. Christ’s 
bodily presence; 2. His preaching; 8. His mira¬ 
cles.—It is good for us to consider what a little 
while we have the light— Walk while ye have the 
light; as travellers who make the best of their 
way forward. —Our life is but a day and we have 
a day's journey to go.—The best time of walking 
is while we have the light— Lest darkness come ; 
lest you lose your opportunities.—The sad con¬ 
dition of those who have sinned away their day 
of grace—they know not where they go nor 
whither they go.—Ver. 86. They that believe in 
the light shall be children of light—\. sons of God, 
Who is light; 2. heirs of Heaven, which is light. 
— Jesus departed and hid Himself: He justly re¬ 
moves the means of grace from those that quarrel 

with them.-From Scott: Vers. 20, 21. They 

who are nearest the means of grace often ripen 
fastest for vengeance, whilst sinners come from 
afar to inquire after Christ.—Ver. 81. In the 
death of Christ faith beholds the world judged, 
Satan vanquished, his slaves liberated, and his 
work destroyed.—Vers. 84-86. An obedient faith 
is better suited to our condition than disputatious 
speculations. 

[From Stibr: Vers. 28-86. The Lord's last 
public declaration concerning His death.—Vers. 
20, 21. We would see Jesus, a great missionary 
text; the Greeks (*EAAj7vef) were heathens (?)—un¬ 
consciously they speak in the name of the world 
of heathenism, the highest desire of which in all 
times has this for its goal—to find and know a 
Jesus. —Ver. 24. The Greeks were to behold the 
Cross succeeding the triumphant entry—He pre¬ 
sents beforehand the solution of the mystery, i 
He explains in brief His (philosophic) system. — 1 
Not only prophecy in Israel, and the presenti¬ 
ments of the heathen world, but Nature also 
speaks of the mystery of a redeeming death. —The 
inmost kernel of the seed and harvest parables.— 
Wheat is specified, partly because it is the most 


precious grain, partly because it more effectually 
than any other perishes in pushing forward the 
almost invisible germ, (partly because the moot 
productive).—The germ of St. Paul's resurrec¬ 
tion doctrine in 1 Cor. xv.—Ver. 25. That which 
holds good of Christ in its peculiar sense, is a 
type for us and is fulfilled in us to a similar vic¬ 
tory and blessedness.—Ver. 26. Where I am, 
there shall or should also My servant be : Both an 
added condition and a promise. —What shall be 
done to the man whom the Blessed and Only Po¬ 
tentate, the King of all kings, the Creator of the 
universe, the Father of Jesus Christ, delighteth 
to honor!—Vers. 27, 28. A prelude to Gethse- 
mane—the lamentation, the petition, the resign**- 
tion. —All the typical appeals and supplications 
of the Psalms reach in the lips of our Lord their 
Messianic meaning. —The two opposites pressed hard 
upon Him, perfectly combined but separated m ut¬ 
terance —the cry (desire) for help and (spirit of) 
submission.—The entering into this hour is the 
being brought out of it, the suffering is the de¬ 
liverance (?). — Ver. 28. The glorification is not 
of the Father Himself but of His Name —of the 
revelation of Himself in the Son of Man (see ver. 
28).—Ver. 28. The thru accrediting voices from 
heaven—at the beginning , the middle, the end of 
the Messiah's course—all in relation to the as¬ 
sumption on His part of His destiny of death .— 
Ver. 29. “ Before men will see (hear) and believe 
in God they will resort to all kinds of imagina¬ 
tions of thunder and angels." Hamamn. —Y*r. 
81. Our dogmatic theology has much to do be¬ 
fore full justioe will be done to oil the rela¬ 
tions of the mystery of the Cross—the revela¬ 
tion of love, the vindication of right, the recon¬ 
ciliation between the world and God, the morti¬ 
fication of sin in the flesh, the abolition of death, 
the breaking down of Satan's power. —The un¬ 
godly world is in a certain sense judged in its 
prince, even while it is saved .— The casting out 
of Satan goes on from age to age down to the 
final victory.—Ver. 88. What death (iro<V Oav&rv) 
comprehensively expresses all that our Lord had 
said concerning the significance, the power , and 
th o fruit of His death.—Vers. 82, 88. « The at¬ 
traction of the Cross.” (James, of Birmingham). 
—1 will draw them unto Me, through the Cross- 
fir st, to Me on the Cross; ultimately, away from 
earth into heavenly places.— Before the glorifica¬ 
tion of Christ, the Father draws to the Son; 
afterwards the Son Himself draws immediately.— 
Does not the Lord actually draw all men?— 
drawing is no enforcement. — Children of light is 
not a mere Hebraism—a new race {yeved) was to 
be born of the light 

[From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver.' 
24. The whole World is bnt one mighty Parable 
to wbloh the Gospel supplies the olue.—Ver. 27. 
The Humanity of our Lord— Soul as well as 
Body—becomes more and more apparent as His 
Cross draws nearer in sight.—Ver. 85. Men 
walk in darkness because the god of this world hath 
blinded their minds, 2 Cor. iv. 4; the light is around 
them, the darkness is to them and within them. 

-From Barnes : Ver. 26. Let him follow Me, 

i. e., 1. imitate Me; 2. do what I do; 8. bear 

what I bear ; 4. love what I love. - From Rtle : 

Ver. 24. The death of Christ the Ijfs of the world. 
—Death is the way to spiritual life and glory.— 
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“ By abiding alone Christ meant that if He did 
not die. He would be alone in Heaven with the 
Father and the elect Angels, but without any of 
the sons of men.” (Gill.) —Ver. 25. The object 
of Jesus in thus speaking—1. to prevent His 
disciples from looking for good things in this 
world; 2. to teach them that like Him they must 
sacrifice much in the hope of glory in the world 
to come.—Ver. 26. However little we know of 
the life to come we do know that we shall be 
with Christ. —Honor from men, Christians may 
not have; honor from the Father shall make 
amends for all.—The clearest (and most blessed) 
conception we Can form of Heaven is being with 
Christ and receiving honor from God. —Never did 
Jesus keep back the Cross, or bribe men to fol¬ 
low Him by promising temporal comfort or hap¬ 
piness.—Ver. 27. The possibility of much in¬ 
ward conflict without sin.—The weight of the 
world’s imputed sin laid on our Lord’s soul.— 
“ By Thine unknown sufferings, good Lord, de¬ 
liver us.” (Litany of the Greek Church').— 
“ What shall I say f is the language of highest 
perplexity and anxiety; the Lord found deliver¬ 


ance in prayer.” (Bollock).— Ver. 28. Glorify 
Thy Name —the highest, greatest thing we can 
ask God to do.—Ver. 81. Satan is a vanquished 
enemy.—Ver. 32. “ The passion of Christ began 
to draw souls at once, as in the case of the peni¬ 
tent thief and the centurion.'’ (Euthymius).— 
Ver. 84. A half knowledge of Scripture will ac¬ 
count for a large portion of mistakes in religion. 
—Vers. 85, 86. The duty of using present op¬ 
portunities.-From Owen: Ver. 25. The im¬ 

port of the mask of disoipleship well understood 
by the early Christians when a profession of 
Christ Was attended with fearful persecution.— 
Self-sacrifioe and a readiness to sacrifice all 
things for Christ now demanded.—Ver. 26. A 
beautiful correspondence between the words fol¬ 
low Ms and the promise of attainment to the 
presenoe of our Lord in His glorified state.— 
Ver. 82. All of every nation—both Jew and 
Gentile.— Unto Jfs—to the state of dominion and 
glory to which He was raised.—From Whedon: 
Ver. 81. The Cross is the test and discriminator 
of the responsible character and final destiny of 
the race—the Cross becomes a throne of judgment.'] 


V b. 


ANTITHESIS BETWEEN SELF-HARDENING I8RAEL AND THE WORLD, THAT BOTH STANDS IN NEED OF 
SALVATION AND IS READY TO RECEIVE IT,—OR THE WITHDRAWAL OF CHRIST AND THE EVAN¬ 
GELIST’S REVIEW OF HIS OFFICIAL LABORS. 

(Chap. XII. 87-50.) 

37 But though he had done so many miracles [had wrought so many, or, so great 

38 signs] 1 before them, yet they believed not on [in] him: That the saying of Esaias 
[Isaiah] the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake , 1 Lord, who hath believed 
our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed* [Isaiah liii. 1] 7 

39 Therefore [On this account, or, For this cause] they could not believe, because that 

40 [omit that] Esaias [Isaiah] said again, ‘ He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened 1 
their heart; that they should not see with their eyes, nor [and] understand with 

41 their heart, and be converted [turn themselves], 1 and I should heal 4 them/ These 
things said Esaias [Isaiah], when [because] 5 he saw his glory, and spake [he 

42 spoke] 1 of him. Nevertheless among the chief rulers also [Yet even of the rulers] 
many believed on [in] him; but because of the Pharisees they did not confess him 

43 [omit him], lest they should be nut out of the synagogue [excommunicated]. For 
they loved the praise’[glory] of men more than (rather than at all] 7 the praise 

[glory] of God. 

44 [But] Jesus cried [aloud] and said, He that believeth on [in] me, believeth not 

45 on [in] me, but on [in] him that sent me. And he that seeth [beholdeth] me seeth 

46 [beholdeth] him that sent me. I am come a [omvt a, ins. as] light into the world, 
that whosoever [every one that] believeth on [in] me should not abide in [remain 

47 iu (he] darkness. And if any man hear my words, and believe [keep them]* not 

48 I judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him [his 
judge (with him)]: the word that I have spoken, the same shall [will] judge him 

49 in the last day. For [Because] I have not spoken of [from] myself; but the 
Father which [who] sent me, he gave me a [omit a] commandment, what I should 
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50 say, and what I should speak. And I know that his commandment is life ever¬ 
lasting : whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the Father said [hath said unto 
me, upr^xiv pot ], so I speak. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver 37 — fToaawra may be understood of magnitude: m great, nuh (comp. Matt. tIIL 10-, Lnko t!L 9; Her. xtUI. 
17 • Gal. ill. 4), or of multitude: to many (Matt. xt. 33; John vi. 9; xir. 9; xxL 11). LUcke and De Wette decide for the 
fonner, Meyer and Alford for the latter. Lange translate such.— P. S.j v 

s Ver. 40 .—[Tischendorf gives iwwpvatv, instead of the vtwtap* not of Lacn, In accordance with A. B.* K. L. X, etc , and 
also K II., as amended from tnijfitiTijaty.] 

i Ver. 40.—[Tischendorf and Aliord give rrpa^ixnv in accordance with It B. D.; the text. rec. reads iviarpm+Zei 

according A.^ ^^u^iaaoMai is to be preferred to the Snbjnnctive idau/n «t, in accordance with the decided pre¬ 
ponderance of authorities, Lachmann, Tisohendort ||(. A. B. D., rtc.j _, . , . _ 

• Ver. 41.—Ort [because] is to be adopted In the place of ors [ictew, text rec, B. V.] in accordance with [*.] A- B. L, 
ctc n lAchmann, Tlscnendorf [Alford, Woetcott and UortJ. 

• Ver. 41.— -(See Exeoetical Notes]. 

t Ver. 43.—I See Ex eg me a l Notes]. , , , rr ^ t 

• Ver 47.—Kai u'n AvA d£n instead of *«l wwwwrfl, in accordanco with Codd. [HO A. B. K. [L. M.L etc ^ Lachmaan 
Tischendorf [Alford, Weatcott and Ho.t]. Jesus goes away after uttering this saying. [K- T. A. A. and Vena, give fee, 
in this verse; in ver. 36, It B. D. L. give fe.—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The entire section is an epilogue of the Evan¬ 
gelist on the public ministry of Jesus and its 
result in the Israelitish nation; a result already 
announced by tho lamentation, ohap. i. 11. Even 
the concluding words from ver. 44 are to bo re¬ 
garded throughout as an epilogue (according to 
Coccejus and many others, Liicke, Tholuck, Ols- 
hausen, Meyer). 

We reject therefor© as unfounded 1. the supposi¬ 
tion of Chrysostom and all the ancients (among 
the moderns Kling), that Jesus once more ad¬ 
dressed the people publicly in these words; 2. the 
modification of this hypothesis in L&mpc and 
Bengcl, who affirm that on His departure from 
the temple, in the very act of withdrawal from 
the Jews, He shoutod out these words to them 
from afar; 8. the conjecture of BeBser and Lut- 
hardt, who hold that He uttered these remarks 
respecting the Jews in the presence of the disci¬ 
ples; 4. finally, the fancy of Do Wette, who sup¬ 
poses these reminiscences to have grown under 
the hand of the Evangelist into a regular dis¬ 
course—one, however, not delivered by Jesus. 
The main support of assumptions of this kind 
has been found in the itpa^e teal elrrev, ver. 44. 
But the first word is employed by John in tho 
sense of loud, public declarations (chap. i. 15; 
vii. 28, 87), and does not necessarily signify a 
shout from a distance, or a final, vehement out¬ 
cry. And as for the aorists, it is not necessary 
to regard them, with Tholuck, as resumptive 
Pluperfects. On the contrary, the whole is a ri - 
tum& tn grot of the life of Jesus, in which sum¬ 
mary the account of the unbelief and obduracy 
of the great mass of the Jewish people and its 
rulers is contrasted with the account of Christ’s 
holy testimony to Himself. 

Ver. 87. But though He had done auoh, 
etc. —Tocavra, Liicke, De Wette: So great ; Meyer, 
Tholuok: so many, so too the E. V. Its proper 
signification is: such signs as those He did; 
hence the nature of the signs itself determines 
whether so great or so many should be under¬ 
stood. The passages chap. vi. 9; xiv. 9; xxii. 
11 certainly seem, as Meyer remarks, to be in 
favor of tho interpretation: so many; yet the 
generalness of the term is doubtless indicative 
of quality as well. 


Yet they did not believe in Him.—In 

disobedience to the purpose of God in the signs, 
and to the divine attestation of Jesus. 

Ver. 88. That the word [6 Atf/or] of lulwh, 
etc .—** It is in the very presence of unbelief and 
of hiuderances cast in the way of the king¬ 
dom of God that both Jesus and the apostles 
most frequently appeal to the word of prophecy. 
For prophecy exhibits tho divine uptapkv ov (comp. 
Luke xxii. 22 with Matt. xxvi. 24), while it de¬ 
monstrates the fact that even theso seeming con¬ 
tradictions in history must bo co-included in the 
divine counsel, chap. xiii. 19; xviL 2.” Tholuck. 
Tho passage is Is. liii. 1 according to the Beptua- 
gint. Aooording to Meyer, Jesus is introduced 
in this passage &s addressing God, tipte. Accord¬ 
ing to Luthardt, it is a lament of the Evangelist 
and of those like-minded with him, and axof 
means tho message that wo actually receive from 
Jesus. If, however, we adhere to the context, it 
is the lament of the prophet, in his own natno 
and that of his colleagues, over his time. But 
the emphasis is upon the words: that it might 
be fulfilled.—Herewith, undoubtedly, the la¬ 
ment of the prophet becomes indirectly, and as a 
type, the lament of Christ (comp. Ps. xxii. 1). 
The prophets might lament over two things: 1. 
That men did not believingly receive their duo* 
(the message heard by them—the prophets—or 
the message which penetrated the ears of tho 
hearers); and 2. that men did not suffer their 
propbetio wonders whereby they made plain the 
arm of tho Lord, t. interpreted the great deeds 
of God, to be the moans of revealing to them 
these deeds in their significance. All this unbe¬ 
lief which opposed itself to them as an incipient 
hardening, is now fulfilled in the perfect obdu¬ 
racy manifested by the Jews towards Jesus: to¬ 
wards His preaching and His revelation of the 
arm of the Lord in His miracles (by the arm of 
the Lord, Augustine and others incorrectly ap¬ 
prehend Christ Himself1; hence the lament of 
the prophets is also fulfilled in the words of Je¬ 
sus and His people. The saying' is most signifi¬ 
cantly chosen from the beginning of the pro¬ 
phecy about the suffering Messiah, Is. liii. The 
hardening began to be accomplished in the face 
of the sufferings of the prophets; its fulfilment 
is completed in the "crucifixion of Christ on the 
part of the Jews and in the rejection of the 
Crucified and Risen One. 
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Ver. 89. On this account they could not 
believe, becanse Isaiah said again.— 
According to Meyer did tovto — or*, therefore , on 
this account, has reference to what has gone be¬ 
fore, t. e. the saying of ver. 38 contains the 
ground for the saying ver. 40. On the other 
hand, according to Theopbylact and many others, 
also Tholuck and Luthardt, dta tovto is prepara¬ 
tive;—it announces the cause, i. e. the inability 
to believe of ver. 89 explains why they did not 
believe according to ver. 88. This interpretation 
seems to bo supported by the sequence of the 
dicta; first Is. liii. 1, then Is. vi. 10, and Tho¬ 
luck remarks: “ After the fact of their unbelief 
is declared, the reason of it is assigned in the 
f&te of hardening decreed them by God.” But 
their divinely decreed destiny, as a judicial in¬ 
fliction, presupposes their guilt in voluntarily 
choosing unbelief, as it is also remarked by Tho¬ 
luck: “ The fact that the guilt of the parties in¬ 
volved is not excluded in such an actus fudicialis 
Dei in the Scriptural sense, is most plainly set 
forth by the history of Pharaoh, in which it is 
said in six places: he hardened himself, and in 
six others: God hardened him.” Moreover it is 
not necessary to regard Is. liii. as the thought- 
sequence of Is. vi.; with regard to facts the train 
of ideas may be inverted, and thus it is doubtless 
here. Fast upon the ovk eiricTevoav follows the 
ovk i/6'uvavTo mareveiv as a judgment. Undoubt¬ 
edly, therefore, dia tovto is to bo explained in 
accordance with Meyer. As in the prophet the 
preaching of the prophet was the object by 
means of which the judgment of hardening should 
be brought upon Israel, so in the evangelical his¬ 
tory it was the manifestation of Jesus by word 
and deed. That which might and Bhould have 
been a savor of life to the Jews, became a savor 
of death to them; and herein was accomplished 
their judgment of hardening. As the most 
speaking type of this judgment the passage Is. 
vi. 9,10 is repeatedly cited: Matt. xiii. 14; Aots 
xxviii. 26; Rom. xi. 8 (comp. Luke ii. 34). 

The quotation from Is. vi. 9, 10 varies from 
the letter of the original text, but in a way that 
is agreeable to its sense. There the prophet is 
commissioned to occasion obduracy by his preach¬ 
ing; here it is said, by way of historical report: 
He hath hardened them. 1. e. the secondary or 
instrumental cause mentioned by Isaiah is omit¬ 
ted by the Evangelist, becauso in the latter, 
Christ, in accordance with ver. 41, is at once the 
secondary cause And the author of this hardness. 
According to Isaiah, God is the author or effi¬ 
cient cause, in His revealed form, His 66ga; ac¬ 
cording to John, Christ is the author, in Uis 
divine glory, as the Christ of the Old Testament. 
Hence there is no foundation in the text for tho 
assertion of Meyer (and Tholuck) that not 
Christ, bat God, is to do understood as the sub¬ 
ject; the interpretation of Morus and others who 
consider the nation itself as the subject, likewise 
does violence to the text. According to Meyer, 
on the other hand, Christ is, in the sense of the 
Evangelist, the speaker in Isaiah, God the harden¬ 
er, while Idoopat has reference to Christ. The 
assumption that the hardener cannot also be the 
healer, is a groundless one. According to Tho¬ 
luck idaofiai should also be referred to God, 
having, as a negligence in expression, remained 


in the first person; Grotius and others, and Lut¬ 
hardt are correct in considering the whole as re¬ 
ferring to Christ. The “ negligence ” is, how¬ 
ever, conscious breviloquence; to be supple¬ 
mented is: and as it is further written, That I 
should heal them. This turn, however, has its 
foundation in the fact that the -negation of Kal 
idoofxai , etc. is not to lapse into the historical past 
like the items of the hardening, and that there 
is present to the mind of the Evangelist a dis¬ 
tinction between Christ as the retributive God 
of revelation and the historical Saviour. 

Yer. 41. These things said Isaiah be¬ 
canse [onl he saw his glory.—Meyer: ‘‘Ac¬ 
cording to Is. vi. 1, it was indeed the glory of 
God that was seen by the prophet (God sitting 
upon His throne, attended by seraphim, etc.); in 
accordance with the idea of the Logos, however, 
tho theoplmnies are appearances of the Logos.” 
Rather, the Logos who is about becoming in¬ 
carnate, is Himself one with tho 66£a of the 
Father, although this again in the abstract is 
distinguished from the d6ga of Christ (comp. 
Heb. i. 8) ; and hence too the 66 of God is one 
with tho Angel of the Presence (see Luke ii. 9), 
although Christ again has also His divine-human 
66^a. His essential estate is the yopfr) tfeot). The 
seeing of Christ on the part of the prophet 
was not cognitive (Origen), but visionary (Tho¬ 
luck). Vatablus and others have, in opposition 
to the context, referred airrov to God.—And ho 
(not dependent upon bn , the prophet) spoke of 
Him. 

[Alford: “A vrov of Christ. Tho Evangelist 
is giving his judgment,—having had his under¬ 
standing opened (Luke xxiv. ^5) to understand 
the Scriptures,— that the passage in Isaiah is spoken 
of Christ . And indeed, strictly considered, the 
glory which Isaiah saw could only be that of the 
Son, who is tho anabyaoya Ttjg 66%vjq of the 
Father, whom no eye hath seen.”—Wordsworth: 
“ The Evangelist here says that Esaias (Is. vi. 
1-9) saw tho glory of the Son. St. Paul says 
(Acts xxviii. 26) that he heard the words of the 
Holy Spirit. There is one glory, therefore, of 
the Holy Trinity: and the glory of the Father is 
the glory of the Son, and is the glory of the Holy 
Ghost. (Theoph.) The glory of the Ever-blessed 
Trinity appeared to Isaiah, when ho heard the 
Angelic Holy , Holy f Holy (Is. vi. 8); and the 
glory of the Trinity is here called the glory of 
Christ, because Christ is God. (Cyril). —There 
is a remarkable resemblance to this passage in 
the Book of Revelation (Rev. iv. 8-11), compared 
with Rev. v. 12-14, where the glory ascribed to the 
Holy Trinity , and tho worship paid to the Holy 
Trinity, is ascribed and paid to Christ; and is 
therefore a clear evidence of His Divinity.” 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 42. Yet even of the rulers many 
believed in him. —The Evangelist limits and 
explains the preceding sentence. In relating 
that many even of the rulers (Sanhedrists) be¬ 
lieved on Christ, he cannot mean such people as 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea (Meyer). 
We must appreciate the fact that John distin¬ 
guishes between the wider sense of the word 
“believe” (chap. viii. 80) and its more limited 
sense (chap. vii. 6 ; xx. 27). Manifestly, it is 
belief in the wider sense of the term, inward 
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historical recognition (“almost faith’*), that is 
here meant. The Evangelist then proceeds to 
explain how it happened that the great commo¬ 
tion and awakening in the nation did not ripen 
into a great conversion. 

Bat because of the Pharisees they did 
not confess (it or Atm), etc .—The counterac¬ 
tion of Pharisaism in its broadest sense is meant. 
They did not confess, did not come forward with 
the confession of their belief, for fear of excom¬ 
munication. But excommnnioation seemed so 
frightful to them because they loved honor among 
men better than any (yirtp emphatically) honor 
with God. This means in the first place objec¬ 
tively the honor which men bestow by their re¬ 
cognition, in contrast to the honor given by God. 
This signification is, however, not exclusive of 
the subjective sense in which we interpret that 
honor of men to be of a human kind, but the 
honor of God of a divine sort, 2 Macc. xiv. 42; 
Rom. iii. 23. 

Ver. 44. Bat Jesus cried aloud and said. 

—A perfect antithesis to the honor-seeking 
party ism of the Jews, whioh was the cause of 
their unbelief, is now presented to us by the 
Evangelist in Jesus’ testimony to Himself, as tho 
expression of His mental disposition or mind. 
In the first place , the setting forth of the person of 
Christ was free from ambition; it was a setting forth 
of the glory of God. He sought singly and 
alone the glory of God. Belief in Him should 
be a belief in the living God to the same extent 
as if it were no belief in Christ, t. e. as if belief 
in His human, individual appearanoe were fully 
merged in the divine glory of revelation of which 
He was the Mediator. And thus, also, in cor¬ 
respondence with the above, His appearance 
should be to those who saw Him the image of 
the appearanoe of the Father who sent Him. 

So, moreover , the sending of Him was free from 
selfish aims; being designed purely for the salva¬ 
tion of those to whom He was sent. Being, as 
Light that came into the world, in principle 
purely a shining of God, so He was, in respect 
of His aim, absolutely the deliverance of be¬ 
lievers from darkness, ver. 40. 

Further 9 therefore, the operation of Christ was 
likewise purely and exclusively of a redeeming species 
without admixture of a condemning agency. This 
shining unto salvation and deliverance from 
darkness is in so great and exclusive a degree the 
aim of His mission that He is able to say: he 
that shall have heard My word and not have kept 
it (which will be proved at the Day of Judgment ) 
shall not be judged by Me. /. e. He came solely 
and alone (in Hui one appearanoe as the Saviour 
of the world! to save. But the word of God 
which the unbeliever has not kept, but which 
holds him fast in the evil consciousness of his un¬ 
belief; the consciousness within him of the 
divine mission that he has slighted—that shall 
judge him at the last day (the tax^rij ^pipa, 
comp. ohap. vi. 89, 40). 

And this is then , finally , purely and absolutely a 
judgment of God, devoid of any humanly turbid, 
individual admixture , because He has not spoken 
of Himself, but entirely in accordance with the 
hvroty of God by which He was conducted;— 
and that, as it regards the purport (the dntiv) 
of what He said, as well as the form, the human 


treatment and argument (the 'KaXzie). The b- 
roiXf], however, is not simply the commission laid 
upon Him at His sending; it is God’s law for 
Him—a law continually in operation, fitting 
itself to eaoh moment; it is the voice of God 
within Him (“on individual court of appeal”). 
But as this life-law of the speech of Christ is 
principally a commandment of God, so it is, in 
regard to its end and aim, eternal life; u e. it 
contains, imparts, is productive of, eternal life; 
it develops into eternal life in the obedience of 
faith. And Christ, being fully conscious that 
He stands, with every word, between the God 
who has commissioned Him and the eternal life 
of the soul, says nothing in false selfism, bat 
gives utterance to all things as the Father has 
told them to Him. 1. e. even in expression, His 
word is thoroughly in accordance with God. 8o 
Christ could testify of His works that they were 
pure from all self-seeking and selfism, as though 
He vanished out of each one; disappearing first 
as a principle, in presence of the causal aU- 
agenoy of the personal God, and then theologi¬ 
cally before the aim of bringing salvation to 
souls as the perfect Mediator. This is one side 
of the divine-human revelation—and this, as a 
clear mirror, is contrasted by John with the 
sombre pioture of that ambitious, selfish, utterly 
falsified party righteousness which rejected the 
Lord. In contemplating this we may not over¬ 
look the other side, namely, that this pure re¬ 
velation of God was accomplished by the very 
perfection and perfect distinctness of the human 
individuality of Christ. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The pause between the end of the prophetic 
and the beginning of the high-priestly ministry 
of Christ, is marked by the Evangelist with 
an epilogue, which excites the certain expecta¬ 
tion that the close of the second half of the 
Gospel will also be furnished with its epilogue, 
as a conclusion to the entire Gospel and also as 
a companion piece to the prologue (see the In¬ 
troduction and chap. xxL) 

2. Had Jesus been simply a Prophet, His work 
would have been accomplished with the announce¬ 
ment of judgment made by Him within the 
temple after the rulers of the people had tempted 
Him and hardened themselves against Him with¬ 
in that building (see Comm, on Matt. p. 418, etc. 
Am. Ed.). But the bond of fellowship with His 
nation, the bond of high-priestly eompassion, 
now drew Him forth again from His conceal¬ 
ment to the hoar of the Paschal sacrifice. 

8. The grief of the disciple that Israel hardened 
himself in faoe of the fall and perfect unfolding 
of the life of the prophetio Christ, ver. 87. 

4. The pacification of the Evangelist in sub¬ 
missive contemplation of God's word and provi¬ 
dence, vers. 88-41. Analogous is the lament of 
the Prophet and Ait pacification in which the 
Evangelist merges himselt 

6. The lament of the Prophet (Is. liii.) abstractly 
considered. The unbelief of the Jews in the 
time of Isaiah impenitently opposed itself to the 
preaching of the prophets as well as to the arm 
of the Lord,—His wonders and signs of judg¬ 
ment Henoe the prophet saw in the sufferings 
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of the prophethood the type of the suffering ser- 
xant of God, the Messiah. And hence the great¬ 
est of the Evangelists, in passing to the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ, reverts to that lament of the 
greatest of the prophets. He knows that lamen¬ 
tation to have had its perfect fulfilment in the 
face of the sufferings of Christ and in those 
sufferings. Isaiah, in prophetic spirit, saw the 
beginnings of unbelief of the Messianic promise, 
the beginnings of impenitence and obduracy, 
the beginnings of the suffering prophethood and 
of judgment accelerated by the preaching,—and 
depicted the future in advance; John witnessed 
the fulfilment of all this in the life of Jesus. 

6. Unbelitf, as an unwillingness to believe , was 
punished even in Isaiah’s time with the inability 
to believe, the judgment of obduracy. It is the 
solicitous operation of the word of God which, 
with a holy and even healing purpose, drives the 
beginnings of judgment towards their comple¬ 
tion. The Evangelist, like the Prophet, becomes 
tranquillized in adoring this judgment. 

7. The Evangelist, with equal meaning, ex¬ 
plains the unbelief of the Jews, which brought 
about the sufferings of Christ, by the introduc¬ 
tion to Is. liii, and the judgment of impenitenoe 
upon the Jews by the vision Is. vi. Conse¬ 
quent upon the judgment of impenitence was the 
destruction of the city, the olimax of which was 
reached by the burning of the temple; Isaiah 
himself had seen the temple totter at the revela¬ 
tion of the glory of Christ, the house being filled 
with smoke at the appearance of the seraphim. 
Hence these are doubtless symbolical angels of 
fiery judgment, as, in like manner, the cherubim 
are symbolical angels of divine providence under 
its historical veil, in great storms especially; an 
explanation certainly more obvious than the 
usual interpretation of c \^ m 

& Christ, in the Old Testament, the manifesta¬ 
tion of the 66§a of God, as also the Angel of the 
Presence (see Notes on ch. i. 14). 

9. Bnt the Evangelist is also necessitated to 
assign the human, ethical reason for that divine 
judgment in the unbelief of his nation. He 
therefore repeatedly gives prominence to the in¬ 
dination to believe, found not only in the greater 
part of the people but also in many of its rulers. 
It is a fact of the highest significance that fear 
of the Pharisees, of the enmity of the Pharisaic 
party against Christ, was the ruin of everything 
and prepared for the nation its tragic fate. It is 
a statement of startling gravity that all the 
causes of the general apostasy were concen¬ 
trated in the one sin of fear; and that the 
different phases of fear: the fear of man, the 
fear of spectres, the fear of shame and suffering, 
were concentrated in the one form: the fear of 
Pharisaic excommunication. Such fearful ruin 
oan the dominion of a Pharisaic terrorism effect. 
This has been again demonstrated by the history 
of the Reformation. And the true courage of 
belief and conviction is as holy and replete with 
blessing as that fear, in spite of all its pretended 
holiness, is fatal and damnable. The emotion of 
fear was, however, grounded on the impulse of 
ambition, slavish devotion to the honor of Jewish 
patriotism, irreproachable orthodoxy, Pharisaic 
righteousness. Yet the ultimate reason of this 
wordly ambition in hypocritieo-spiritual apparel, 


was the lack of a knowledge and sense of honor 
with God, the lack of true, inward spiritual life 
and of a prayerful spirit,—spiritual lethargy, 
spiritual death under the mask of the most fiery 
life. 

10. In contrast to the gloomy picture of fatal 
and damnable ambition presented by Pharisaic 
Judaism, which denied the honor of God in 
Christ and finally blasphemed it and covered it 
with shame on the cross, appears the bright image 
of the mind and self-presentation of Christ. He 
sought nothing for Himself, with human selfism 
and selfishness, but made His life a pure sacrifice 
for the glory of God and the salvation of the 
world. So it is with His personality: it is the 
pure ideality of His essence as the manifestation 
of God, ver. 44. Thus with the sending of Him: 
it is the pure ideality of His appearance: the 
glorification of the manifestation of God, ver. 45. 
With His aim: it is the pure ideality of the trans¬ 
figuration of the substantial world, of the en¬ 
lightenment of the darkened world of sin, ver. 
46. With His operation: it is the pure ideality 
of redemption, ver. 47. With the judicial ope¬ 
ration of His word: it is the pure ideality of 
His coming to judgment, ver. 48. So it is with 
the motive, the aim and even the expression of 
His word, i. e. the pure ideality of His obedience, 
life and conduot even to the expression of His 
word itself, vers. 49, 50. 

11. We may sum up this rfouml of the self- 
presentation of Jesus in these words: Jesus was 
the pure, perfect, divine-human hypostasis; 
transparent as crystal in respect of the motive 
of His life, the manifestation of the Father, 
hence pure devotion, in His love, to that portion 
of the world that will receive salvation,—the 
pure outpouring of eternal life. He was, how¬ 
ever, just this oomplete personality because His 
presentation by the Father was equally distinct 
with His own presentation of the Father; «. e . 
He was the complete divine-human individuality, 
the complete character. And He gave proof of 
His perfect personality as well as of His perfect 
individuality because He, in perfect subjectivity, 
continually transformed the general hrroTJj into 
the momentary bnoTJi of His consciousness, or 
kept the will of God in unison with His own will. 
(Comp. Lsben Jesu, II. p. 1292.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Evangelist's retrospect of the public mi¬ 
nistry of Christ and its apparently frustrated re¬ 
sult.—This retrospect in the light of prophecy.— 
Yet they believed not. The yet of unbelievers 
and the yet of believers, Ps. lxxiii. 1: 1. An an¬ 
tithesis in which the reality of hnman freedom Is 
expressed; 2. the glory of divine judgment and 
divine grace; 8. decision for eternity; 4. a con¬ 
trast, as betwixt heaven and hell.—The shocking 
obduracy of the Jewish nation in view of Christ's 
full, divine revelation of life.—How unbelief is 
changed from guilt to judgment: 1. Unwilling¬ 
ness to believe, as a crime demanding judgment; 
2. inability to believe, as the judgment upon the 
crime.—The fhult contained in the unbelief of 
the Jews a warning to all times.—The form of 
their fault: 1. Fear the cause of their unbe¬ 
lief; a. as a fear of excommunication; 6 . of ex- 
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communication by the Pharisees. 2. Ambition 
the foundation of their fear* a morbid delight in 
the fame of piety, righteousness, orthodoxy, etc. 
8. The want of knowledge, of spiritual life and 
of a sense of God’s honor the foundation of their 
morbid ambition.—The frightful effects of a Pha¬ 
risaic ordinance of excommunication: 1. As dis¬ 
played in our history; 2. in tho history of the 
middle ages; 3. as resulting from the very na¬ 
ture of such an ordinance.—The curse of the 
fear of man, especially in matters of faith.—The 
ultimate and deepest cause of all evil the want 
of a sense of God’s glory, Rom. i. 21.—Unholy 
party spirit in its fatal effects : 1. Characteris¬ 

tics of such party spirit: mutual belying, decep¬ 
tion, exciting, fettering. 2. Tlte fatal effects; a. 
fear; b. denial; c. universal 'ruin.—The rarity 
and gloriousness of true frankness in the ser¬ 
vice of truth.—Christ the Glory of God in the 
Old Testament.—That the Jews despised the 
glory whieh God gives, was manifest in that they 
despised Christ, who, in His righteousness, re¬ 
vealed the glory of God.— Jesus cried aloud. The 
solemn protestation of Jesus against the charge 
of having arrogated to Himself a peculiar glory 
as a false prophet.—The gloriously effulgent pic¬ 
ture of the life of Jesus, who rejoiced in sacri¬ 
fice, contrasted with the selfishness of His con¬ 
temporaries: 1. They sought their own profit, 
honor, life, etc.; He lived but for the cause of 
God. 2. They, therefore, were slavishly depen¬ 
dent one upon another; He stood free in God. 
3. They, under the mask of zeal for the glory of 
God, sought to mar and obliterate the radiant 
imago of His glory ; Christ glorified the honor 
of God and His mercy to His enemies by His per¬ 
fect joyfulncss in meeting shame.—Christ the 
pure manifestation of God: 1. In His essence; 
2. in His aim; 3. in His work; 4. in His word. 
—Christ the pure manifestation of God in th 3 
clear distinctness of His personal nature.—What 
distinguishes Christ’s testimony to Himself from 
all self-praise: 1. His remounting unreservedly 

to the source of His life, the Father; 2. His sin¬ 
gle aiming at His life’s goal, the salvation of the 
world.—How the unbeliever is unable to rid him¬ 
self of the despised word of salvation, bearing it 
with him, as an inward judgment, to the Last 
Day, which d^y shall convert it into an outward 
judgment also.—The Last Day a revelation of 
inward judgment.—Christ’s clear law of life an 
admonition to us to make our darkened life-law 
clear.—Christ’s law of life as the law of Ilis free¬ 
dom.—The Evangelist’s retrospect of the pro¬ 
phetic work of Christ a proof that His high- 
priestly and kingly work was yet to follow.— 
The deep grief and the sublime pacification of 
Prophet and Apostle ^Isaiah, John) in regarding 
the unbelief of their times. 

Starke, Canstein: What happens, happens 
not because it has been foretold, but it was fore¬ 
told because God foresaw that it would happen. 
—The truth of righteous and divine obduration. 
—Ver. 42. Hedinger: Blessed is the man to 
whom the world, with all her rags of honor, is 
crucified, and who holds her to be worth no 
more than a thief on the gnllows, Gal. iv. 16.— 
Cramer: True, unfeigned belief must always be 
in harmony with a man’s confession.— Qdesnel: 
Stand we in whatsoever circumstances or situa¬ 


tion we may, we are on no account to attach our¬ 
selves to them; we must place our dependence 
on nothing that men can deprive us of, if we de¬ 
sire to obtain and keep that which God alone can 
give.— Canstein : Christ always appeals to the 
Father when defending Himself against His ene¬ 
mies. So may faithful servants of the word, 
finding themselves in contempt and adversity, 
trust in the ministry which they have received 
from God.—Ver. 46. The sun is a fair light ; 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, many thou¬ 
sand times fairer.—Ver. 47. A loyal servant of 
the Word is sent only to bring salvation.—Ver. 
48. Qdesnel: It is never permitted to the ser¬ 
vants of Christ to avenge themselves on the de- 
spisers of their preaching; it is God’s word; at 
the right time He will judge such conduct. 

Gerlach : The guilt of the Jews assumed such 
magnitude m that they were not only inwardly 
estranged from Jesus and His revelation, but also, 
when, by the most glorious miracles, Jesus sup¬ 
ported that highest proof (see chap. vii. 17), they 
yet turned away from Him.—The discourse from 
ver. 44 is not a single one; in order to show the 
inexcusableness of Jewish unbelief John subjoins 
a summary of the Lord's discourses; many re¬ 
miniscences of former speeches. With ver. 44 
comp. ch. vii. 16; v. 19; viii.42.—With ver. 44 cb. 
viii. 19; xiv. 10; chap. i.—With ver. 46 chap. L 
5; viii. 12; xii. 35.—With vers. 47 and 48 chap, 
iii. 17; v. 45, etc. —With ver. 49 chap. viii. 28, 
38.—With ver. 60 chap. vi. 89, 40; x. 11.—Ilis 
revelation was nothing but light, life and love. 

Brauns: Elisha did twelve miracles, Elijah 
fewer still, and if wo reckon up all the miracles 
of tho prophets we find that seventy-four were 
performed by them ; those of Moses are esti¬ 
mated at seventy-six. But although John chro¬ 
nicles but seven, he remarks, chap. xxi. 25, that 
the world would not contain the books that would 
have to bo written if all the deeds of Jesus should 
be detailed. (Interesting from a theological 
point of view; homilelically a quantitative nu¬ 
meration of all the miracles would bo unadvisa- 
ble. As to tho Number Seven of John the case 
is of course quito different). And yet they be - 
lieved not on Hint. Awful yet! —In sins of con¬ 
science the beginning is to fear and flee.—With¬ 
out confession, faith soon wanes and its light 
threatens to become extinct. 

Gossner: Wo fear the excommunication of 
men, but not tho excommunication of God, of 
Christ.—This fear of an unrighteous excommuni¬ 
cation may plunge U9 into eternal perdition, into 
the eternal excommunication of God.—It is 
possible for a soul to be saved without external 
communion with the Church, without sacra¬ 
ments administered by priests, if it be unright¬ 
eously shut out from them.—Let us therefore fear 
nothing but excommunication from Christ in our 
hearts, nothing but separation from the love of 
Christ.—Faith is the name of the way that leads 
from darkness into light.—Ver. 48. The hearing 
of God’s word is never without result; a man 
cannot remain neutral with regard to it; it is 
either, or—friend or foe—grace or judgment.— 
Ver. 50. He preaches with exceeding joyfulness 
who speaks nothing from himself; when it is 
His (God’s) word and not the proacher’s babble 
or work of art. 
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Heubner: The secret, inward conviction of 
the divine mission of Jesus makes him so much 
the more culpable who is ashamed of acknow 
lodging such a conviction.—The confession of 
the gospel, the confession of Jesus, is of particular 
worth in times when it involves shame.—How 
many dangers and hinderances to free confes 
sion there are in high positions! The fear of 
men, and ambition are the mightiest impediments 
to outspoken belief.— Pharisees, Entire parties 
may exert an influence in the repression and 
hinderance of the gospel.—To reject Jesus is to 
reject God.—His judging at some future day shall 
not be partial, as on account of personal injuries 
inflicted by unbelievers. The unbeliever will be 
condemned by his own conscience. Unbelief 
bears its judge within itself.—Christ left no 
particle of His duty undone. So it was no fault 
of His if men would not believe. 

Schlbiermacherj There is but one honor— 
and that is the honor which is in God’s sight 
there is but one fear which does not debase men 
—and that is the fear that says: How should 
do this great wickedness and sin against God? 
Bat we do commit sin against God and His Spirit, 
if we seal up within our hearts what we in their 
inmost depths account as truth, and put a bar to 
its outgoing and further operation. For as com¬ 
mon property and possession the Lord has en¬ 
dowed us with all spiritual gifts.—Some are of 
opinion that it was the general design of the 
Lord to turn aside the belief of mankind in 
great measure from His own person and direct 
it towards Him who sent Him; others think: 
All the fuitb that He demands must be directed 
to Him and His person alone. Let us avoid the 
one and the other extreme, whilst we combine the 
two, for such was the Redeemer’s intention.— 
In view of His Passion and Death saith the Re¬ 
deemer: I know that His commandment is life 
everlasting. 

Besskb: Perhaps the expression that so fre¬ 
quently and emphatically recurs in tho discourses 
of the Lord, to the effect, namely, that God had 
sent Him, should also serve to designate Him as 
the Angel (Ambassador) of the Lord in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament.—S tier: John 
knows no other true and full belief than that 
which makes confession. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Yer. 88. It is 
evident that the arm of the Lord is the Son of God 
Himself.—Vers. 87, 88. God predicted the un¬ 
belief of the Jews but did not cause it; He does 
not compel men to sin because He knows they 
will sin.—Vers. 89, 40. If any ask why they 
could not, I answer, Because they would not—it 
is the fanlt of the human will that they could 
not. They well deserved this—God hardens and 
blinds a man by forsaking and not supporting 
him.—Vera. 42, 48. As their faith grew, their 
love of human praise grew still more, and out¬ 
stripped it.—Vera. 44, 45. He signifies that He 
is more than He appears to be.—We believe an 
Apostle, but we do not believe in an Apostle.— 
Ver. 48. He saith to His disoiples, Ye are the 
light of the world, but He does not say, Ye are come 
* light into the world that whosoever beUeveth in you , 
tfc.; All saints are lights but they are so by 
ftith [reflection] because they are enlightened 
by Him.—Ver. 47. I judge Him not, i, e, not now; 

26 


now is the time of mercy, afterward will be the 
time of judgment. —Ver. 49. He Himself is the 
Word which the Father speaketh.—From Chry¬ 
sostom : Vers. 87, 88. The prophets had pre¬ 
dicted this very unbelief, and He came [amongst 
other intents] that it might be made manifest.— 
That is expressive not of the cause but of the 
event; they did not disbelieve because Isaiah 
said they would, Esaias said they would because 
they would.—Ver. 89. Could not , a common form 
of speech among ourselves; we say, I cannot love 
such a man , moaning only a vehement will.—Vers. 
89, 40. He does not leave us except we wish Him; 
we begin to forsake first.—As it is not tho fault 
of the sun that it harts weak eyes, so neither is 
God to blame for punishing those who do not 
attend to His words.—Ver. 48. The praise [glory] 
of God is publicly to confess Christ; the praise 
[glory] of men is to glory in earthly things.— 
Ver. 47. I am not the cause of his judgment, but 
he is himself by despising My words.—Ver. 48. 
That this (vers. 46, 47) might not serve to en¬ 
courage sloth, He warns of a terrible judgment 

about to come.-From Litany of the Church 

or England: Vera. 87-40. “From all hardness of 
heart, and contempt of Thy Word and command¬ 
ment, good Lord, deliver us.” 

[From Burkitt: Vers. 88-41. The reference 
is to Is. vi. 8; whence a clear argument for 
Christ’s divinity may be drawn.—Ver. 87. Let 
not the ministers of Christ be discouraged at 
their want of success, when they consider the 
small success of our Lord’s own ministry.—Ver. 
88. Isaiah’s complaint of the small suocess of 
his preaching, a prophecy of the like success 
that Christ and His ministers should have under 
the gospel.—The gospel in all ages has met with 
more that rejected it than have savingly enter¬ 
tained it.—Vers. 88, 40. T^hen men close their 
eyes wilfully , it is just with God to close their 
eyes judicially .—The infidelity of a people is to 
be resolved into the perverseness of their own 
wills, and not to any judicial blindness wrought 
by God upon them antecedent to their own sin.— 
God’s act of hardening was consequential upon 
their sinning.—Ver. 42. Even in times and places 
where infidelity most prevails, the ministry of 
the word shall not be altogether without fruit.— 
Fear of men has kept many from believing on 
Christ, and more from confessing Him.—Ver. 
43. They valued applause from men, more than 
God’s approving them; no greater snare to draw 
persons from duty than an inordinate love of 
their own reputation.—How often is the applause 
of men preferred before the commendation of 
God.—Ver. 46. We do not see Christ aright un¬ 
less. we see Him to be truly God.—The Father is 
not to be seen but in the Son.—Ver. 46. The 
dreadful judgment denounced by Christ against 
all unbelievers.—Vera. 46, 47. Learn—1. Christ 
and His dootrine inseparable; 2. rejecters of 
Christ and His dootrine shall not escape the 
judgment of Christ at the last day; 8. were 
there no other witness against rejecters, the word 
preached would be sufficient.—The word preach¬ 
ed is now the rule of living, hereafter it shall be 
the rule of judging. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 87-41. The honor 
done to our Lord by the Old Testament prophets. 

— Two things said concerning untractable Israel 
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—1. they did not believe; 2. they could not be¬ 
lieve.— They could not believe because—1. they 
would not, a moral impotenoy like that of one 
accustomed to do evil, Jer. xiii. 28; 2. God had 
blinded their eyee, God is not the author of sin and 
yet, (1) a righteous hand of God sometimes to be 
acknowledged in the blindness of those who per¬ 
sist in sin as punishment for preceding resist¬ 
ance, (2 ) Judicial blindness is threatened against 
those who wilfully persist in wickedness.—Vers. 
42, 48. Many professed more kindness for Christ 
than they had, these had more than they 
were willing to profess—A struggle between 
their convictions and corruptions. —There are 
more good people than we think there are— 
some are better than they seem.—The power 
of the world in smothering convictions.—Observe 
concerning these believers—1. wherein they failed 
—in not confessing Christ; 2. what they feared— 
disgrace and damage; 8. the ground of their fear 

_they loved the praise of men more than the 

praise of God.—Love of the praise of men—1. aa 
a by-end in that which is good, will mako a man 
a hypocrite where religion is in fashion; 2. as a 
principle in that which is evil, will make one an 
apostate where religion is in disgrace.—Ver. 44. 
Jesus cried [aloud] and said: this intimates His 
boldness and earnestness in speaking.—Vers. 44- 
46. The privileges and dignities of those that be¬ 
lieve, they are brought into—1. an honorable ac¬ 
quaintance with God; 2. a comfortable enjoyment of 
themselves.—Vers. 47, 48. The peril of those 
that believe not; observe—1. who they are 
whose unbelief is here condemned—those who 
hear and believe not; 2. the constructive malig¬ 
nity of their unbelief—a rejection of Christ; 8. 
the forbearanoe of Jesus toward them; 4. their 
certain judgment at the great day.—Vers. 49,60. 
The authority of Christ—1. His commission from 
the Father; 2. the design of that commission- 
life everlasting; 8. His own observance of the 
instructions thereof.—Our Lord learned obedience 
Himself before He taught it to us.—Those who 
disobey Christ despise everlasting life. 

[From Dodd&idob: Vers. 42, 43. Strange in¬ 
fatuation ! that the human mind should be capa¬ 
ble of believing that there is a God, and yet of pre¬ 
ferring the creature before Him.—From Scott: 
Vers. 42, 43. That will not be accounted true 
faith which does not overcome [worldly] ambi¬ 
tion, and induce its possessors to confess Christ 
before His enemies.— Chief Rulers are especially 
in danger of prevaricating.—From A. Clarks 
—Vers. 42,43. Many persons are liberal in their 
condemnation of the Jews who are* probably 
committing the same sort of transgression under 
circumstances which heighten their iniquity.— 
It is possible for a man to credit the four Evan¬ 
gelists [the entire Bible] and yet live and die an 
ittfdel so far as his own salvation is concerned. 

[From Stirr: Vers. 89, 40. The predicted ju¬ 
dicial hardening [of the Jews] in the fulfilment of 
which, unbelief itself bocomes only a new sign 
[to us] in proof.—The guilt of unbelief rested 
solely with Israel—Vers. 87-43. Of the unbe¬ 
lieving there are, according to St. John, two 
classes —1. the unsusceptible and hardened; 2. 
those who confess not in spite of their [imper¬ 
fect] belief —He knows no other genuine ana perfect 
faith than that whioh confesses.—Ver. 50. The 


commission it, in its ground and aim, according 
to its design and indwelling power, life everlasting 
for all who believe. 

[Prom A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
46. It is evidently implied that He found all the 

world in darkness.-From Barnes: Ver. 87. 

The Jews did not believe as a nation. —Vers. 42, 
43. True faith is active —it overcomes the fear of 
man, it prompts to self-denying duties.—Ver. 48. 
Hath one that judgeth him: He will carry his own 
condemnation with him, his own conscience will con¬ 
demn him.—Learn that—1. a guilty conscience 
needs no accuser; 2. the words of Chriat will be 
remembered by the rejecter; 8. this [rejection] 
will be the source of his condemnation; 4. the 
conscience of the sinner will concur with the sen¬ 
tence of Christ in the great day; 5. the word that 
Christ has spoken will be that by which the sinner 
will be judged in the last day.—Ver. 60. Bis com¬ 
mandment is life everlasting ,«. e. the cause or soures 
of everlasting life.—The [one] reason of the ear¬ 
nestness and fidelity of Jesus—He saw that eter¬ 
nal life depended on faithful preaching.—Every 
minister should have a deep and abiding convio- 
tiom that he delivers a message connected with the 
eternal welfare of his hearers; nnder the influence 
of this belief he should preach fearlessly.—The 
close of the public ministry of Christ; such ariose 
as all His ministers should desire to make. 

[From Ryle: Ver. 87. Where there is the 
greatest quantity of the form of religion , there is 
often the greatest proportion of formality and an- 
belief —Ver. 88. It is a singular fact that the v «7 
chapter which the Jews have been, most unwilling 
to believe should begin with the question— Who 
hath believed our report f —If the Jews had not 
been unbelieving, the Scriptures would have been 
untrue.—“ Darkness does not blind men so much 
as light, unless God renews the mind by His 
Spirit.” [Rollock.]— Remark how seeing , under¬ 
standing, being converted, and being heated , are 
linked together.—Ver. 42. Many of tkt Chief 
Rulers believed: their faith was only of the head 
and not of the heart —they were cowards.— 
Ver. 48. The same miserable motive is still ruin¬ 
ing myriads of souls.—“ They were not willing 
to part with their great places in the magis¬ 
tracy.” [Poole.] —Ver. 48. There will be a re¬ 
surrection of all faithful servants at the last day. 

[From Owen: Ver. 40. He hath blinded— 
hardened; this He did mediately or by the instru¬ 
mentality of tho truth; the indirect agency of 
truth when rcsieted to render the soul insensible 
to divine love is equally certain and dreadful in 
its results as though the effect were produced by 
a direct agency upon the heart.—Ver. 60. His 
commandment oontains in itself the germ and 
principle of eternal life, and when received into 
the soul results in everlasting salvation. 

[From Whbdon: Ver. 40. Although God was 
the unwilling cause of their blindness, it was 
their wicked will that gave to the oause itseffeci 
—Their perverse will transformed His mercy 
into judgment; his means of softening into re¬ 
sults of hardening—thus does the same sun that 
melts the wax harden the olay.—Ver. 42. A type 
fulfilled in nearly every age of advancement and 
beneficent resolution.—Ver. 60. God’s divine, 
authoritative word implanted within our soul si 
eternal life in its very element and essence. J 
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VI. 

TUB RETURN Of JESUS FROM CONCEALMENT, IN LOVE TO HIS OWN. THE SEPARATION IN THE CIRCLE 
OF DISCIPLE3 ITSELF. THE ABASHMENT AND AGITATION OF THE FAITHFUL. THE SEPARATION 
AND WITHDRAWAL OF JUDAS. THE FOOT-WASHING OF CHRIST A GLORIFICATION OF HOSPITALITY, 

AS OF M1NI8TRRIHG MASTERSHIP. SYMBOLISM AND FOUNDATION OF BROTHERLY DISCIPLINE IN 
THE CHURCH. THE DYNAMICAL SEPARATION OF THE ADVERSARY FROM THE DI8CIPLE8HIP OF 
JE8US. 

Chap. XIIL 1-60. 

(Comp. Matt. xxvi. 17'-65; Mark ziv. 12-61; Luke zxiL 7-68; vers. 1-16 Perioope for 

Maundy-Thursday). 

1 Now [but] before the feast of the passover, when Jesus knew [ Jesus knowing] 
that his hour was come [coming] 1 that he should depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his own which were (who remained behind) in the world, ho 

2 [omit he] loved them unto the end. And supper being ended [the meal being 
, about to begin, or, having begun]* the devil having now [already, ij<fy] put into the 

heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him [put into the heart, i. e., sug- 

3 gested that Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, should betray him]; * Jesus [He] 4 
knowing that the Father had given [him, mnf] all things into his hands, and that 
he was come [came forth, ££?l#ev] from God, and went [was going, undyet] to God; 

4 He riseth from supper [the meal], 5 and laid [layeth] aside his garments [the outer 

5 or, upper garment] f and took a towel and girded himself. After that [thereupon 
or, then] he poureth water into a [the] basin, and [and he] began to wash the dwei- 

6 pies’ feet, ana to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. Then cometh 
he [so he cometh] to Simon Peter: [,] and Peter [he] saith unto*him, Lord, dost 

7 thou wash my feet? Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest 

8 not now; but thou shalt know [wilt learn, understand] hereafter. Peter saith unto 
him, Thou shalt never [Never shalt thou] wash my feet Jesus answered him, if I 

9 wash thee not, thou hast no part with [in] me. Simon Peter saith unto him. Lord, 

10 not my feet only, but also my [the] hands, and my [the] head. Jesus saith to him, 

He that is washed [hath been bathed] needeth not save to wash his [the] feet [need- 
eth not to wash himself (save his feet)], 7 but is clean every whit [wholly, entirely 

11 clean]: and ye are clean, but not all. For he knew who should [was about to] be¬ 
tray him; therefore [for this reason] said he, Ye are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed their feet, and had taken his garments [upper 
garment] and was set [had sat] 8 down again, he said unto them, Know [Un- 

13 aeretand] ye what I have done to you ? Ye call me Master [the Teacher] and 

14 [the] Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. If I then, your [the] Lord and Master 

S the Teacher], have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet 
*'or I have given you an example, that ye [also] should do as I have done to you. 

16 Verily, verily, I say unto you, The [A] servant is not greater than his lord; nei¬ 
ther he that is sent [nor one sent] greater than he that sent [the one sending] him. 

17 If ye know these things, happy [blessed] are ye if ye do them [the same]. 

18 I speak not of you all: 1 know whom I have chosen [I chose] : but (thus it is) 
that the Scripture may be fulfilled, “ He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up 9 
19 his heel against me.” (Ps. xli. 9). Now [From henceforth] I tell you before it 
come [hath come to pass], that, when it is [hath] come to pass, ye may believe that 
20 IamAe. [He, the Messiah indicated in Psalm xli. 9]. Verily, verily, Isay Unto you, 

He that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth me; and [but] hie that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me. 

21 When Jesus had thus said, he [Having said this, Jesus] was troubled in spirit, 
and testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall [will] 
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22 betray me. Then [omit then] 10 the disciples looked one on another [at one another] 

23 doubting [being uncertain ( aizopoufxsvot )] of whom he spake. Now 11 there was lean¬ 
ing [reclining at the table] on [in] Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus 

24 loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned [beckoneth, maketh a sign, vsost] to him, 
that he should ask who it should be of whom he spake [and saith to him, say, who 

25 is it of whom he speaketh] ? la He then [But he] 1 * lying [leaning back (thus), d>a- 

26 xtawv (o8r«>c)] on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it? Jesus [therefore] 
answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it [for whom I 
shall dip the sop (morsel') and give it to him]. 14 And when he had dipped the 
sop he gave it [Having therefore dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it] to Judas 

27 Iscariot, the son of Simon [to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot]. 1 * And after the 
sop Satan entered into him. Then [Therefore] said Jesus unto him, That [What] 
thou doest, do quickly. 

28 Now [But] no man [no one of those reclining] at the table knew [understood] 

29 for what intent he spake [said] this unto him. For some of them thought, because 
Judas had the bag [kept the purse] that Jesus had [omit had] said unto him r Buy 
those things that we have need of against [Buy what we need for] the feast; or, 

30 that he should give something to the poor. He then, having received the sop, went 
immediately out; and [but] it was night. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—In accordance with Codd. A. B. K. 8in. and others, Lachmann, Tischendorf, we should read JjAArr, not iXik* 
dev. w The Perfect resulted from the recollection of chap. xii. 25.*’ Meyer. [Alfonl, Tregelles nd Westcott and Hort ilk* 
wise read 2 a0«k, came, was coming. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2.—B. L. X. Sin., etc.; ytvo/ilvov instead of ytropirov; a momentous difference. [Lachm&nn and Alford read 
ye vop4 rev (cum ccenaJacta sit), but Tregelles, Tlschend. ed. 8th, Westcott and Hort give the preference to yteophee 
(cum coma fieretur), which is supported by K- B. Origen. Noyes and Conant translate: supper being served ; Alford: wkm 
supper teas begun. The B. V. (supper being ended) is inconsistent with ver. 12, where the Saviour placed Himself again at 
the table, and with ver. 26, where the meal is still going on. The aorist crept in as the more usual form in disregard of tbs 
chronology.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2.—The reading Ira wapaSol avrbv 'Iovftat lipmvot Toxaptwnp, in accordance with B. L. M. X Sin, Copt, Am, 
Vulgate, etc .received by Tischendorf, affirmed by Meyer to be the correct one T is not entitled to prerail against the reading 
given by A. D., etc., Lochmaun [which is the text roc. followed by the E. V.: sis ri|v uapSiav Tovfta 2t/t*»vot ’I<nrapu*rov Irm 
vepaSy (Lachm. wapaioi) avrov]. Meyer interprets the above reading: When the devil had already made his plot ( taken * 
into his own heart) that Judas should betray Him, and remarks that this reading was early (so early as Origen) misunderstood 
to be an account of the seduction of Judas by the devil. Pear was. however, probably entertained that fatalism might find 
a support in ths Recepta , and thus originated a conjecture which, however, without its being remarked, must necessarily 
have a for more fatalistic effect [The preponderance of authority is in favor of the more difficult reading: tie r%r emptier 
urn. wmpat ©I avrbv Toudac 2. Tent., which Is adopted by Tregelles, Alford, Tlschend., ed. 8th, Westcott and Hort Tbs text 
roc. looks liken rearrangement to escape the difficulty of construction. The subjunctive form wapatoi is unusual in ths 
New Testament hot sustained by K. B. D. 1 The text roc. reads vapaSy.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 3.—The words o Tiprovt are wanting in B. D. L. X. Sin., etc. God. A. and others give them. They might meBj 
have been omitted because they seemed unnecessary in the already involved sentence. 

* Ver. 4.—[Lange inserts the gloss after the meal: “ which should now begin, and is hindered by the circumstance that 
no one performs the hospitable rite of foot-was king.” See Exao.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 4.—{Lange: das Oberkleid. Ta i/xari a may mean the outer and inner garment or, as here, and often simply the 
outer garment mantle, pallium (different from the tunic or x‘vwv, and worn over it), which was wrapped around the body 
or fastened about the shoulders, and was often laid aside, comp. Matt. xxi. 7, 8; Acts vih 68; xxii. 20. There is no necessity 
to suppose that Jesus literally divested Himself as the basest of slaves.—P. S.] 

» Ver. 10.—[Tischendorf, ed. 8th, (1800), omits, in accordance with Orig. and God. Sin., $ reft* wdftay, which he gave is 
the ed. of 1859 in accordance with A. G.* K.* etc. i Lachmann, Tregelles and Alfbrd retain ei ph rout wUm, in 
with B. C * K. L., etc. ; Westcott and Hort pat it in brackets. Meyer explains the omission from the following nm». 

If we road simply ov* tvei vpeimv viifiaoS at, we would have to translate: hath no need to wash himse{f. —P. A] 

5 Ver. 12.—Tischendorf: ecu arenever in accordance with Codd. [N-] B. G.,* etc. In fovoir of «co i are also A. L. and otbffk 
[The text. rec. omits the second uai and reads araneawr. —P. 8.1 

* Ver. 18.—{Instead of svnpcv (B. C. D. L. Lachm. Treg. All., Westcott and Hort), Tischendorf! ed. 8th, reads critw 
wlth«. A.U.H.-P.8.] 

» Ver. 22.—[Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and Hort omit o$v In accordance with #.• B. C.; gives it ac¬ 

cord ii.^ to K * A. D. L, etc. Tregelles retains it, but in brackets. Its insertion is easier accounted for than its omimioo. 

[> g l 

ii Ver. 23.—[Tischendorf, Tregelles, A If., Westcott and Hort, omit 64 in accordance with B. C.* L; gives ft 

according to M. A. G. s D., etc.] 1 

w Ver. 24.—[Codd. [M.J B. C. [L]^L. X Vulgate and Origen read *ai A 4yei tvrf eiw4 r»y ienv, w«pl of Ae- 
yes. The reading sv0«ri0eu n't av «In [text. recJ seems modeled after ver. 25.—[The latter reading has the authority of 

A. D. T. A. A. H.; but the former is adopted by Treg., Alf, Tischend., Westcott and Hort.—P. 8.] 

w Ver. 26.—Ths 64, omitted by Tischendorf [Treg., Alf., Westcott and HortJ in accordance with [#.] B. C n retained by 
Lachmann, in accordance with A. E. F. G., manifestly places the conduct of John in a certain antithesis to ths expression 
of Peter. The ofv in Codd. D. L. M., seems to be exegotical, t.it explains bow Peter intended his speech; Say, efo, ta, 
ask the Master. 

w Ver. 26.—The reading in Tischendorf in accordance with B. C. L n etc.: fidtfm rb tfnepier ml Swam avry obliterates 
the more exact sense. The first ipfid^ae [0dfa$ with K-] in Lachmann, in accordance with A D. X seems to be con¬ 
formed from ffatyay in accordance with the second ipfid^as which is in its right place. [0Afav o3v in accordance with & 

B. 0. L. : sol ip&d+as with A. T. A. A. X. n.* etc. Tregelles, Alford, Tischend., ed. 8, and Westcott and Hort agree in read¬ 
ing : y eyw ftdifm rb fwpuov «ai Swats ainy—for whom 1 shall dip the sop and give it to kin a. Lactunann’s reading y *1* 
ipfidfae rb tfwjtfov bnSwau, and the reading of the text, rec.: y iyit fim l/°* ™ impier 4sr t6waw , which is preferred by 
Lange, requires the translation to whom, having dipped the sop, I shall give it, or, for whom 1 shall dip the sop and to whom 1 
shallgiven. —P. S.j 

“Ver. 26.—[The correct reading Is lottf ILpwvos ’Iroaputrov, according to K. B. C. L. H., etc^ Tischend., Alt, 
Treg., Westcott and Hort, over against 'letups* r § of the text roc., which is conformed to vi 70.—P. S.J 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Here begins the third main part of the gospel 
of John setting forth the glorification of Christ 
as the suffering High Priest and the victorious 
King. It is subdivided into three sections. The 
first treats of His private glorification in the 
midst of His disciples; the foot-washing, the 
parting discourses and the sacerdotal prayer, 
chs. xiii.-xvii.; the second His public glorifica¬ 
tion in His passion and death, chs. xviii. and xix.; 
the third His full glorification in His resurrec¬ 
tion and reappearance among His disciples as 
the pledge of His abiding presence to the end of 
time, chs. xx. and xxi. With ch. xiii. we ap¬ 
proach the Holy of holies in the earthly lifo of 
oar Lord. Having completed His prophetic office 
and public ministry, He spent the evening before 
His crucifixion in the quiet circle of His disciples 
and friends, and poured out before them His 
heart, in full view of the sacrifice on the cross by 
which He was shortly to show in faot His bound¬ 
less love to them and to the whole world. Such 
an evening occurred but once in the world’s 
history: the fullness of eternity itself was con¬ 
densed into a few fleeting moments. The farewell 
words of our Lord, chs. xiii. 31-xvii. 26, stand 
alone even in the Book of books. The nearest ap¬ 
proach to them we may find in'the parting song 
and blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxii. and xxxiii.), 
and the farewell address of Paul to the elders 
of Ephesus (Acts xx. 17 ff.). A more remote 
parallel is the prophetic picture in the second 
part of Isaiah, the prince and evangelist among 
the prophets, especially ch. liii., where the Mes¬ 
siah is represented as a man of sorrows who bore 
our griefs and carried our sorrows, who was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniquities. The last words of our Lord to 
His own combine the deepest emotion with se¬ 
rene repose; they are solemn, weighty and af¬ 
fecting beyond description; they‘seem to sound 
directly from heaven, and they lift the reader 
high above time and Bpace. We have here more 
than words, we have things, verities, acts of in¬ 
finite love going out from God and going into the 
hearts of men. The main idea is: I in the 
Father, the Father in Me; I in the believers, the 
believers in Me, sharing My glory; or, as Bengel 
puts it: I came from My Father in heaven, I ful¬ 
filled His will on earth, I now return to My Father. 
(**Veni a Patre , fui m mundo , vado ad Patrem”). 
No disciple was so well qualified to apprehend, 
preserve and record these farewell words, as 
the bosom friend of Jesus who, during their de¬ 
livery, reclined on His brea'st and heard the beat¬ 
ings of His heart. He omits an account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, as being already 
sufficiently known from the other Gospels, but 
these discourses, as also those in chs. iv. and vi., 
are full of the ideas of vital union with Christ 
and the communion of saints, which the sacrament 
symbolises. In the same way John omits the 
form of baptism, butnnfolds the underlying idea 
of regeneration (ch. iii.). Comp, on these won¬ 
derful chapters the introductory remarks of Dr. 
Lange below on ch. xiii. 81 and ch. xvii.*—P. S.] 


• [The remarks of Bwald, Johan*. Schri/Un, Lp. 844IL, I 


On the hypotheses of modern criticism (Bret- 
schneider, Strauss, Baur, etc.), concerning the 
history of the foot-washing, see Meyer [p. 492]. 
On the relation of the Johannean account of the 
farewell-repast of Jesus to that found in the 
Synoptists, comp. Comm, on Matthew , chap. xxvi. 
[Am. ed. p. 454 ff., where the English literature 
on this difficult question of chronology with many 
additional remarks is supplied.—P. S.]. After 
that general examination it will here suffice for 
us to render prominent once more the agreement 
between John and the Synoptists in those parti¬ 
cular passages in which it is disputed. Thus 
here vers. 1-4; ver. 27; chap.-xviii. 28; chap, 
xix. 81. 

Bynaus, Wichelhaus ( History of the Passion) 
and Rope (1856) hold that the repast of the foot¬ 
washing was not identical with the feast of the 
Passover. This view, is, indeed, not tenable 
in its separation of the two repasts;—there is, 
however, some truth in it, inasmuch as two 
divisions in the Last Supper are to be definitely 
distinguished, of which divisions the Synoptists 
portray preeminently the seoond, «. e. the in¬ 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, while John brings 
into relief the first section, t. e. the Jewish pas¬ 
chal feast,—that which has been transformed 
into the typical Christian love-feasts. That the 
Christian Agape, in its distinction from the Lord’s 
Supper and yet in conjunction with the same, 
was already existent at the time whon John 
wrote his Gospel, is evident from 1 Cor. xi. 17 ff., 
etc.; Jude ver. 12; 2 Pet. ii. 18; probably also 
from Acts ii. 42, 46; vi. 2. That, moreover, the 
Agape preceded the celebration of the Supper 
in the Apostolic Church, is evidenced by 1 Cor. 
xi. 20, 21 and by the fact that down to Augus¬ 
tine’s time the African Church retained the 
custom of holding a common feast in the Church 
on Maundy Thursday, previous to the recep¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper; this was the case 
long after the ordinary Agapes had been separa¬ 
ted from the Lord’s Supper. (There was doubt¬ 
less, however, a more decided separation of the 
Love Feast and the Communion in the Western 
than in the Eastern fchuroh). 

Now if in John’s time the Agape already ex¬ 
isted in the stead of the Paschal feast, we can 
readily comprehend that the term ayai rpv,—an 
expression which of itself signifies: to testify 
love,—might have a double meaning in the mouth 
of John, and thus imply: He showed them His 
love by the Agape. The mysterious expression 
of the Evangelist seems to contain still more of 
design when we consider that rd ritoc was like¬ 
wise indicative of the religious ceremony, the 
celebration of initiation. The scarce translata¬ 
ble word: unto the end, unto the decision He loved 


arc also worth reedUffc. “What Christ discussed,” he says, 
“ with the Twelve in these hours, our Apostle describes here 
with a vivacity and quiet flow of composition which even sur¬ 
passes all his former reports of the discourses of Christ, but 
which after all is doubtless only a weak attempt to ftilly re¬ 
produce the Infinite glow of holy love and divine earnestness 
with which Christ addressed to them His earthly farewell.” 
This is rather a left-banded compliment to John, but it will 
do for Ewald, who, In his own way, is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the fourth Gospel and with the intuition of genius looks 
often deeper into its meaning than many an orthodox com¬ 
mentator. On p. 359 ho characterises these parting die* 
courses as “ the greatest and most wonderful ” piece of oo» 
position*—P. 8.] 
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them (or: His lore to them brought on His end 
together with its [His lore’s] completion; or, as 
Zinzendorf has it: He loved Himself to death, 
brought on death by loving), contains for Chris¬ 
tian Greek readers the assonance of the thought: 
He gave them the Agape in anticipation of the 
Christian festival of initiation, of Christian ini¬ 
tiation into the fellowship of His death by the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Since Christ desired to develop the Passover 
into the New Testament form of the Supper, it 
was quite significant that He so ordered the 
feast that the Passover itself took plaoe before 
the beginning of the 15th Nisan and only the 
Supper fell into the full feast. Therefore Ho 
came early with the disciples to Jerusalem and 
commenced the celebration before the turning- 
point of the two days, u e. before six o’clock on 
the evening of the 14th Nisan; so early was it 
that the conclusion of the Paschal feast or ori¬ 
ginal Agape was reached before six o’clock, or, 
at all events, just about that hour. This simple 
supposition removes all difficulties, especially 
when it is observed that in those days the accu¬ 
racy of our measurement pt time had no ex¬ 
istence. 

Ver. 1. Bat before the feast of the pass- 
over, elc. [npd rijg iopryg tov irdff^o, 
eidug 6 y \ijoovg bn %X&ev avrov f/ 6 pa 
Iva pera/iy ex tov Klopov tovtov irpb c 
rbv iraripa, dyanijaag tov g Idlovg rovg ev 
T(p Kdofifp, eig rkhog rjydirrjaev avTobg.]* 
Different constructions: 

1. The first sentence continues to the close 
ver. 5 [or rather ver. 4—P. 8.1 and the apodosis 
begins with the words ver. 4: He rose from 
supper” (Griesbach, Matthai [Bleek, Ebrard, 
Westcott and Hort] and others). If we make it 
the evening before the festal eve, or the evening 
of the 13th Nisan and allow of no pause, the 
history is continued uninterruptedly through the 
night until the end of chap, xvii., and the cruoi- 
fixion follows the next day, on the 14th, still be¬ 
fore the feast. This assumption is contradicted 
by a. the exceedingly difficult construction (comp, 
chap. vi. 22 ); b . the different sense of eidutg, vers. 
1 and 8 ; the distinction is entirely blotted out 
if we consider the second elS6g a repetition of the 
fir 8 t,and the words: eig Tkhog, etc. a parenthesis. 
(Bleek: Before the feast, when Jesus knew that 
His hour was come to depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved His own who were 
in the world—He did love them unto the end—, 
when a repast was spread, etc.). The Evange¬ 
list had in view a twofold great antithesis re¬ 
dounding to the glorification of the Lord. The 
first (ver. 1 ) glorifies especially His love, where¬ 
by in the love-feast itself He revealed His love 
to the disciples unto the consummation'; the 
second (vers. 2-4) especially ^glorifies His hu¬ 
mility, in which He washed the disciples’ feet, 
although He knew, of Himself, that the Father 
was already tendering omnipotence to Him and 
that the Satanic betrayer was amongst the dis- 
oiples. These two specifically different consid¬ 
erations cannot be mingled without obliterating 

* [Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 8th), Trogelles and Alford 
agree In making a atop after ovrovt. Bat Westcott and Hort, 
with Qrietbach, Mstth«ei, Scfaolx, pat eycurwonv—airrovf in 
parenthesis and close the sentence with Yer. 4.—P. S.] 


the sense of the entire passage, e. The formal 
ending of the sentence ver. 1 is equally dear. 

2. The first sentence comes to a conclusion 
with the first verse (Vulgate, Luther, Lfieke, 
Lachmann, etc. [Ewala, Hengstenberg, GodetJ). 
Still there are various conceptions: 

a. Kling, Luthardt and others connect wpb 
nfr ioprfc, etc. with eidtig: when Jesus knew before 
the feast of the paeeover. But this would render 
the designation of the time unmeaning. 

b . Application of the irpd rfc, etc. to by asef yo a g 
(Wieseler, Tholuck) in this sense: having even 
before the feast, in His consciousness of His ap¬ 
proaching departure (chap. xii. 28), loved Ilis own. 
He loved them more than ever at the end. In con¬ 
nection with this, Tholnck observes, that it is 
impossible to interpret ip/dmjmv airrobg with 
Lfieke: He gave them a proof of His love , and he 
maintains that it indicates merely a loving frame 
of mind. But certainly it may mean a loving 
mood manifesting itself by a sign. And this ad¬ 
mitted, the loving mood relapses into the proof 
of love. 

c. Application of irpd rifc to the entire history. 
Meyer thinks that if it had been the eve of the 
feast (the evening of the 14th Nisan) John must 
have written: ry irp6ry rw v d^buov. The chro¬ 
nological turning-point seems to be obscured in 
this place by the fear of “ Harmonlstics.” Tf 
irptirg tuv atyfiuv and wpb ryg ioprrfc are tho 
self-same thing. We make irpb ryg, etc. relate 
to the mysterious and significant eig riXog ifrd- 
mfoev avrobg. But before the feast He came for¬ 
ward again (contrast to what has gone before). 
Then He carried His love to the rtJog. The 
completed expression of His love brought along 
with it the completion of His life. In particu¬ 
lar, namely, He manifested at the love-feast the 
hnmility of His love. 

Jesus, knowing [e«do»f 6 ’I > 70 .].—The 
[after irpd at the beginning of the verse] is of 
great moment here, serving also as an elucida¬ 
tion. Jesus bad withdrawn Himself. Hut before 
the beginning of the feast He was again drawn 
forth by the consciousness that His hour was 
come, and by His love to His own, and now He 
loved them so that the end, or the crisis, was the 
result. The love-feast brought the crisis. And 
so, even though the primary reference of the 
words of the first verse is to the disciples, they 
also relate to tho great mass of HU own in the 
world. He came back and carried out His work 
of love to the end. He loved Himself to His 
end, to death, for the paschal feast brought on 
the decision of the betrayer and henoe His death. 
'Ry&irtioev, therefore, has reference undoubt¬ 
edly to the whole love-feast, and the like is true 
of irpb rijg kopTrjg. Before the paschal evening 
had fully begun, Judas went out into the night; 
with his departure rb rihog was decided; Jesus’ 
act of love had induced the deoision. But the 
more definite date was the leaving of Bethany 
for Jerusalem: that was the expression of His 
love by which the end was occasioned. The re¬ 
ference of the words ayatrfoag rovg idiovg to the 
foregoing: to depart unto the Father, after He 
had loved (Meyer), is void of meaning; but the 
interpretation: “He rendered them the last 
testimony of His love,” iikewUe withholds from 
eig rihog its rights. 
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Ver. 2. And when the meal had begun, 
or, supper being served [k a l J tin vov 
ytvopivov ].—The introduction of deinvov with¬ 
out an article is explained by the fact that John 
has already indicated the nature of the deiirvcv 
by the Tiy&mjoev in the first Terse. “ It seems un- 
farorable to the idea that it was the paschal 
meal (Wichelhaus), but as and dunvov, ini dtim/ov 
Uvas mean: after the repast, to go to table, so 
deinvov yivoulvov does not mean: when a meal 
took place, but it signifies when the meal took 
place or was about to take place, to wit, tho repast 
of this day, and that was the festive meal.” 
Tholnck. Should we even read ytvopbvov (see the 
^Textual Notes), it would not mean: after the 
repast was over (Luther, Hofmann [£. V.]), but 
after it had already begun. According to Meyer 
and many others this meal was not the supper; 
John, they say, assumes that to be already known 
to his readers (it having been celebrated on the 
same evening). Hence, according to Meyer the 
paschal meal is omitted. According to Baur it is 
omitted because the author of the Gospel chap, 
vi connected it with the second paschal feast of 
Jesus; according to Strauss the Evangelist knew 
nothing of the Supper. [According to Schenkel 
John intended to guard against ascribing a magical 
effect to the Lord’s Supper, and to prevent sacra¬ 
mental controversies. But this could have been 
done more effectually by plain instruction.— 
P. S.] 

The meal having begun, or, being 
served.—That is, they had already reclined, 
vers. 4, 12. [Not being ended, as in the E. V. 
See Textual Notes. —P. 8.] 

The devil having already put it into 
the heart of Judas [row diafidhov gdg 
pefMjlKdToc eig Ttjv napdlav ]—The explana¬ 
tion of Meyer, when the devil had already made hie 
plot [had put it into hie heart], is untenable (see 
Textual Notes!.* Strange indeed it would be 
if the heart of the devil were the subject of this 
announcement, independently of the fact that 
after all there would be little sense in the state¬ 
ment: the devil had resolved within himself, etc. 
As if such a thing were dependent on the resolve 
of the devil. The condition of affairs is this: 
the devil had sown the thought, the inidvpia, of 
betrayal in Judas’ heart; the wicked counsel be¬ 
comes a firm decree only in ver. 27. It is true 
that, according to Matthew, Judas had previously 
been to the high-priests and negotiated with 
them; this fact, however, does not preclude sub¬ 
sequent waverings and conflicts on the part of 
the nnhappy man. Now while the first antithesis 
was general in its character and referred to the 
whole love-feast, this second antithesis is special 
and has reference to the humility of the love of 
Jesus which found expression in the washing of 
the disciples’ feet Vet the words: the devil 
having , etc., are to be primarily referred as a 
supplement to the foregoing, in this sense: the 
brooding treason in the breast of Judas did not 
hinder the Lord from causing the repast to com¬ 
mence. Perhaps, however, it is likewise in¬ 
tended that the words should mark out Judas as 
the chief author of the dispute which arose 

• [Alford call* It " wholly an worthy of a scholar and 
•Imply absurd.” He explains 0«0Aipc6rof, etc. suggested, pro¬ 
posed, vfcL, to the mind of Judas.—P. S.J 


among, the disciples on this occasion as to their 
respective ranks,—a dispute chronicled by Luke. • 
No doubt the unwillingness of each one of the 
disciples to take upon himself the office of the 
foot-washing was one of the modes in which their 
contentious spirit manifested itself (Luke xxii. 
24, 27; ancient exegetes; Leben Jesu, II. p 
1314). Euthymius Zigabenus sees in the men¬ 
tion of Judas a trait illustrative qf the long- 
suffering of Jesus; the truth of this view Meyer 
groundlessly denies. 

Ver. 3. Jeans, knowing.—Albeit He had the 
presentiment of His glory; namely 1. the pre¬ 
sentiment of His elovation to divine power; 2. 
of His perfected mission resting upon His de¬ 
scent from the Father; 8 . of His imminent ele¬ 
vation to the throne of glory. 

Ver. 4. He riseth from sapper. —The con¬ 
trast of His service with the presentiment of His 
lofty dignity. He rises to perform the foot- 
washing. Since this was ordinarily done by 
slaves previous to the commencement of the meal, 
in the absence of a slave tho duty naturally de¬ 
volved upon the humblest of the circle. In this 
assumption lay the fuse that kindled the disciples’ 
last strife for preeminence. At all events the 
dispute recounted by Luke appears to have been 
in part the occasion of the foot-washing. Ac¬ 
cording to Strauss, De Wette, Meyer and others 
this is not the place for that dispute. It was, 
however, natural for it to break out more than 
once, and we should be attributing too great a 
piece of inaccuracy to Luke, were we to imagine 
that his placing of it in the history of the Supper 
was altogether erroneous. According to Meyer 
and Tholuck no such cause was requisite to in¬ 
duce Jesus to wash the disciples’ feet; they main¬ 
tain that tho act was a purely symbolical one. 
But this is in opposition to the realism of the life 
of Jesus and commingles the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments. Symbolism set forth in ceremonies is of 
the Old Testament. Wichelhaus discovers in the 
foot-washing an indication that the entertain¬ 
ment was no paschal feast, since, if it had been, 
the host must have assumed the duty. As con¬ 
tradictory to this view we cannot, with Tholuck, 
cite Luke vii. 44, affirming that the washing of 
the feet was not always practiced. The omission 
of it there is reprehended. Manifestly, the very 
absence of the host proves that it was the time 
of the celebration of the Passover. On the even¬ 
ing of the 18th Nisan the host might have 
charged himself with the foot-washing; on the 
evening of the 14th Nisan he was obliged to eat 
in company with his family-circle as the father 
of the house and was thus prevented from per¬ 
forming the rite in question. For he did not 
sup with the circle of disciples; here the posi¬ 
tion of father of the family belonged to Jesus. 

Layeth aside His outer garment [rot 
Ifidria . Bengel: eas vestee , gum lotionem im- 
pedirent. —P. S.]—The prompt and joyous ala¬ 
crity of the Lord is picturesquely delineated by 
the rapid succession of the several sentences in 
designation of the several acts. The fact of His 
girding Himself contrasts with the expectation 
that others should have done it for Him. 

Ver. 6 . Into the wash-basin [rdv vtn- 
rgpa ].—Into the one appointed which stood 
there. [Orotitis: Nihil mnisterii omittit.] From 
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this trait as well as from the expression: He 
girded Himself\ we perceive that the foot-washing 
was anticipated and had been loft undone in de¬ 
fault of a servant, or a disciple willing to dis¬ 
charge the office. 

And He began [xat ?p£aro].—It un¬ 
doubtedly seems to follow from the relation of 
Ter. 6 to Ter. 6, that He had already washed the 
feet of other disciples when He came to Peter 
( Meyer), because the whole proceeding is already 
described ver. 6. But He seems too to have oome 
soon to Peter, since the latter interrupted His 
work as He was beginning. It would also be con¬ 
trary to the inversion of orders of rank in the 
foot-washing if Jesus had begun with a disciple 
who was in a certain respect the first. Augus¬ 
tine and many Catholic exegetes make Peter the 
first; Chrysostom and others, on the contrary, 
conceive Judas to have been the first. 

Ver. 6 . Dost thou wash my feet? —Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck (with reference to Chrysost), 
this is a refusal from reverence , only after the re¬ 
proof of Jesus becoming a refusal from self-will. 
Yet the unmistakable reverence is lacking in a 
true sense of the extraordinariness and spiritual 
significance of the action,—is lacking in full sub¬ 
mission; thus a germ of self-will lent its influ¬ 
ence even here. At all events Peter applied to 
the action of Jesus the same rule of outward 
rank, which effectually hindered the introduction 
into his own mind of the idea that he should wash 
the feet of his fellow-disciples. 

Ver. 7. Thou knowest not now, but 
thou wilt know hereafter [<7t> ovk oldof 
Apri, yv&oy 61 perd, ravra].—The anti¬ 
thesis of ob, fiov is sternly met by the antithesis 
of e}6 and ob. According to Chrysostom and 
others, also Tholuck [Hengstenberg, Ewald], 
perd ravra is indicative of subsequent enlighten¬ 
ment [after the day of Pentecost]; according to 
Luthardt it means: in eternity; according to De 
Wette and Meyer, the explanation ver. 12 ft 
That explanation is doubtless intended in the 
first instance, not, however, to the exclusion of 
a progressive experience or knowledge in Chris¬ 
tian illumination. Calvin: Quavie ecientia doctior 
hsec ignorantim species ( est ), cum Domino concedi - 
mus, ut supra nos sapiat . 

Ver. 8 . Peter saith unto Him, Never 
•halt Thou wash my feet [nil u r) . . . etc 
rdv alova ],—Again the.self-will of the apostle 
develops into open contradiction and disobe¬ 
dience,—as on the occasion when Jesus an¬ 
nounced that He was about to tread the path of 
suffering, Matt. xvi. 22. The connection be¬ 
tween the two passages is discoverable, on the 
one band, in the great attachment and reverence 
whioh Peter entertained for the Lord; but, on 
the other hand, also, in his cleaving to the ex¬ 
ternal glory and sovereignty of Christ and in 
coveting a share thereof for himself. Christ 
now began practically with His self-humiliation 
to turn Peter’s moral view of the world upside 
down; Peter, meanwhile, instead of divining the 
blessing of the cross enfolded in this act, strug¬ 
gled with anxious forebodings against its pricks. 
Christ’s washing of the disciples’ feet was an 
affair utterly repugnant to his soul. Never; 
properly—to eternity, into the «on; ei( rbv aXuva. 

If I wash thee not. —In this case too Jesus 


must give utterance to a threat, as in Matt. xvi. 
23, before Peter’s strong self-will is brought into 
subjection. This strong self-will is indicated in 
the further history of Peter and likewise by the 
words of Jesus John xxi. 18. Hence the saying 
of Jesus was true, primarily, in the literal sense; 
not, indeed, in the sense ascribed to it by Peter, 
viz., If I do not corporeally cleanse thy feet,— 
but: if thou accept not my service of love in this 
washing of thy feet. Peter, had he persistently 
refused, would have put an end to the relation¬ 
ship between disciple and Master. The entire 
relationship was made dependent on this single 
point. No fortuitous thought was thereby in¬ 
volved, but a symbolico-typicai act. Insomuch 
as this is true, Peter’s resistance was, in the first 
place, a negation of the act of religion symbo¬ 
lised by Christ; in the second place, a refusal to 
have his life purified by the Lord; a fatal pro¬ 
testation,—this latter—against that spiritual 
foot-washing, for example, whioh was appor¬ 
tioned him chap. xxi. and without which heeoold 
have had no part in Christ; his resistance was, 
finally, a revolt against that ordinance obtaining 
in the kingdom,—the law of ministering love 
and humility in the Church of Christ;—a revolt 
which would in no wise have fitted him for his 
placo as the first pioneer of that kingdom. 

Thou hast no part with Me [ovx Ijeif 
pipoc per* ipov\ .*—Matt. xxiv. ol, etc, (fljt 

p^n, Djp p*m) t. e. in the same kingdom and the 
same glory of the kingdom, they being founded 
on loving and serving. According to Maldooatus 
and others, the menace contains a renouncement 
of personal friendship; according to Grotius an 
announcement of the loss of eternal life; accord¬ 
ing to Bengel, Luthardt and others it signifies: 
no part in my cleansing. The latter explanation 
is, however, not demanded, as Tholuck thinks it 
is, by the ethical and symbolical sense of the 
washing (in so far as this sense is presupposed, 
which is certainly to be assumed). The outward 
washing is accompanied by that which is inward, 
t. e. moral purification; from this, however, the 
future blessing must be distinguished. Bap¬ 
tism is attended by the renunciation of sin, bat 
the blessing of it is communion with Christ and 
Christians in this present world; the Lord’s Sap¬ 
per is attended by the sealing of reconciliation 
and the communication of the new life of Christ: 
but its future blessing is communion with Christ 
and with Christians in the resurrection. The 
view represented by Bengel, Luthardt and Tho¬ 
luck might be designated as one-sided or ultra- 
Reformed. 

Ver. 9. Bat also my hands and my head. 
—An utterance prompted by the agitation and 
entire subjection of the disciple. Not for all 
the world would he lose the fellowship of Jesus. 
He would be washed by Him as a child; he of¬ 
fers tc Him all the uncovered portions of his 
body: his hands, his feet, his head. A trace of 
dictatorialness is, however, still visible in this act 
of submission; a fact connected with his appre¬ 
hension of the action of Christ; he still regards 
it in too great measure as an outward or legal 
thing and does not yet fully perceive the simple, 

• [The corresponding cl— leal phi— would be ovk tjpx 
or pcrtx'w M«pos mov.—P. 8.] 
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spiritual symbolicalness which appertains to it 
when viewed in accordance with the idea of 
Christ. Hence a third reprimand is necessary, 
albeit one of dispassionate mildness. 

Ver. 10. He that hath bathed, needeth 
not to wash himself. —Not a shade of doubt 
(as, for instance, by Tholnck) should be cast on 
the fact that Jesus primarily proclaims a law of. 
the Jewish ordinances relative to purification 
(Michaelis, etc.). But this ordinance consisted 
not in the custom of bathing before each meal 
(Wetstein), and then again washing the feet, de¬ 
filed by the going forth to the meal, or washing 
the feet again separately on account of their pol¬ 
lution by the bath-water itself (Bexa). Rather, 
the bathing is indicative of the greater and rarer 
purification,—the foot-washing of the minor and 
daily one, such as was requisite each time that 
the traveller paused for rest or refreshment. 
Provided, therefore, that a man had seasonably 
bathed himself in conformity to the ordinance, 
he needed, on such an oocasion as the present 
one, nought save to wash his feet. Jesus, then, 
declares in the first place, on Peter’s demanding 
a bath for his whole body, that he must content 
himself with the washing of his feet, in ac¬ 
cordance with the law which regulated this cus¬ 
tom. But at the same time He pronounces the 
spiritual law of life in conformity to which He 
would wash the feet of His people spiritually and 
symbolically. Ye are bathed in the spiritual 
sense and thus clean in general (although not all 
of you); hence ye need, in this sense, but the 
washing of your feet. 

What is the meaning of this? A distinction 
must here bo made between the signification of 
the saying as a rule of Christian ethics, and as 
the rule of an ecclesiastical ordinance. Relative 
to the former. Origen: they were clean in general 
through baptism;* it was obligatory merely that 
the inferior parts, the affections, should be puri¬ 
fied. Theod., Herak.: Clean by means of the 
doctrine; their feet must be consecrated to the 
apostleship. Chrysost.: Clean through the word 
(chap. xv. 3); the washing of their feet signi¬ 
fied that they had still to learn humility . The 
latter interpretation is doubtless the true one. 
As disciples, they had received, in the fellowship 
and the Word of Christ, the principle of their 
general purification or regeneration; but they 
must, by the shaming example of their Lord and 
Master, be cleansed from ambition and other sins 
which had clung to their feet, their endeavorings, 
in their pilgrimage as disciples. 

The maxim generalized reads thus for Chris¬ 
tians ; Justification must be followed by sanctifica¬ 
tion or daily repentance (evangelical theologians). 
Connected with this is tho symbolical interpreta¬ 
tion with reference to the ecclesiastical ordinance 
in Cyprian, Aug. and others: “They were clean 
through baptism, and had need but of the Sacra - 
mentum pcenitentise .” Only not in a legal sense. 
The manner in which Christ made the love-feast 
with the foot-washing a purificative preparation 
for the Supper, is a vivid type for the evangeli- 

* [The reference of 6 AcAov/iiroc to baptism as the “ bath 
of regeneration (Tit. iii. 5; Kph. ▼. 26)/* is also defended 
by Theodor. Mopsv., Augustine, Erasmus, Olshausen, Ewald, 
llcngstenberg, Godet, Wordsworth, but wholly denied by 
Meyer, who, like Lange, sees the purifying element in tho 
word, as in chap. xr. 3.— r. S.J 


cal, ecclesiastical ordinance, in accordance with 
which a purificative, disciplinary preparation or 
confession precedes the celebration of the Lord’s 
Sapper. It is not altogether clear how Tholuck, 
after De WeUe, Liicke (so too Meyer) can pro¬ 
test against the universal, symbolical signifi¬ 
cance, originally intended, of Christ’s words; 
for together with the primary signification of the 
aot for the disciples, its second universal, Chris¬ 
tian, moral signification is established; and the 
latter contains likewise the ecclesiastical ordi¬ 
nance in embryo. Be it observed, furthermore, 
that the declaration relative to the needs of the disci¬ 
ples must by no means be confounded with the en¬ 
forcement of the example of Jesus upon the disciples 
(vers. 14, 15), although the Becond consideration 
corresponds with the first. 

And ye are olean. —Application of His words 
to the disciples.— Bat not all. —A hint at the 
traitor. Since he does not stand in the com¬ 
munion of Jesus and His word, or, figuratively 
speaking, is not bathed, the foot-washing is vain 
in his case. “Such further comments on our 
passage as impute to it a polemical tendency 
against Peter, in spite of chap. i. 42; vi. 68 , etc . 
(Strauss, Schwegler, Baur, Hilgenf.), and even 
credit Peter with the demand for an Ebionite 
lavation of the whole body (Hilgenf.), are pure 
fabrications.” Meyer. 

Ver. 12. Know ye what X have done to 
you. —Namely, the meaning and significance of 
it. Herewith begins the introduction to the ex¬ 
planation. 

Ver. 18. The Teacher and the Lord [5 

did do Ka7.o$ teal & nbpiog *'].—ID an( * '3^ 
were likewise the titles given by the Rabbins’ 
scholars to their masters (Lightfoot and others). 
With the relation of the Master, who was also tho 
Lord (in a theoretico-practical school), corres¬ 
ponded the relation of tho disciples, who were 
also servants. 

Ver. 14. If I then, etc .—If your Lord has 
performed for you this servico of a slave, ye 
must do likewise to one another. One another. 
Much more should ye, in conformity to your na¬ 
tural coordination, discharge for one another this 
lowly office of self-denying love. But since the 
disciples were to bo under a life-long obligation 
to self-abasement in humble love, this act of 
Christ must also suggest to their minds tho 
spiritual fact of His having ever thus served them 
in a spiritual sense. The sign of His self-hu¬ 
miliation hitherto in slavery to legal ordinances 
should thus bo to them a presage of His im¬ 
pending self-humiliation unto the death of tho 
slave. And so neither had tho Lord in mind the 
outward copying of His action, but rather the 
spiritual imitation of it. This imitation in the 
service of love and humility is to consist, how¬ 
ever, specifically in a mutual foot-washing, i. e. t 
in efforts for the purification and emancipation 
of oar brother from the sin that cleaves to him. 
If we would show our brother tho right way and 
lead him in it as we should, we must do it in tho 
spirit of humility, of subordination in self-deny¬ 
ing love; thus done, it is an act of the greatest 
self-denial. Reprehension or reproof adminis- 

* [The nominative of the title, after verbs of designation; see 
Winer, p. 172; 7th ed., and Butunan, N. T. Or^ p. 134—P, 8.] 
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tered from the high horse or throne is no foot- 
washing. 

Hence it is remarkable that the literal foot¬ 
washing gradually gained ground as a ceremony 
in the church at a time when the spiritual foot¬ 
washing receded more and more before hierar¬ 
chical pride, lust of power and austerity (See the 
Article Fusswasckung, by H. Men in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopudif, with reference to Bingham, 
IV. 394). It follows from Augustine’s EpistoL , 
118 ad Januarhtm, that it was in use during his 
time, though without definite appointment of the 
day. Bernard of Clairraux desired to convert 
the customary Catholio ceremony into a sacra¬ 
ment; without success. CAtholio argumentation 
for the tradition of this rite does not sufficiently 
discriminate between the ancient custom of hos- 
pitality (1 Tim. v. 10), whioh of course extends 
forward into Christian times, and the rise of 
the Catholio ceremony. On Maundy-Thursday 
Catholio monarchs and the pope symbolically 
practise it upon twelve poor old men. Upon this 
Bengel sarcastically oomments thus: “Magis 
admirandusforet pontifez , Unius regie, qwm duodeeim 
pauperum pedes , stria humiliate, lavans.” Luther 
counsels the substitution of a bath for the poor 
men when they really stand in need of one. Yet 
we cannot avoid recalling the beautiful saying of 
Claudius touching ceremonies that have become 
void: “they are little flags, floating above the 
surface of the waters and showing where a richly 
freighted ship hath sunk.” In the communion of 
tho Moravians the governors of the choir decide 
as to the practice. The sacramental character 
of the foot-washing has found an advocate in Fr. 
Bohmer (Stud. u. Kritiken, fourth number, 1850). 
Tholuck.* 

The frequent recurrence of evangelical theolo¬ 
gians to this view overlooks these facts: 

1. That the Lord desired a reciprocal foot-wash¬ 
ing of all the faithful , not a ono-sidod ono of in¬ 
feriors by superiors. 

2. That He elevated His foot-washing into a 
unique symbol, expressly substituting for His peo¬ 
ple the ethical explanation and application. 

3. That the foot-washing as a sacrament would 
be a sacrament devoid of any definite word of 
promise; a circumstance which would, of course, 
alter the whole idea of a sacrament. 

4. That the ecclesiastical consideration of the 
moral exaction of the Lord is fulfilled in the evan¬ 
gelical preparation or confession. 

5. That the foot-washing os a sacrament would 
constitute a pendant to the Lord’s Supper, os the 
sacrament of sanctification, equally marring with 
the Catholio confession or absolution in its rela¬ 
tion to the Lord’s Supper. Irrespective of tho 
foot that the outward foot-washing is too climatio 
In its nature and too closely connected with the 
difference between sandals and shoes, to be 
adapted for a universal rite. In many places it 
is more necessary to shoe the feet; in the Polar 
regions to warm them. 

Tho commandment of the Lord; ye shall wash 
each other's feet, is indicative of the duty of 
humbly and lovingly helping our neighbor in his 
daily repentance; with equal distinctness does 
the necessity for washing the feet set forth the 

* [The sect of the Tunkero in Pennsylvania are strenuous 
advocates of foot-washing.—P. 8.] 


necessity for accepting the assistance of others 
in our daily repentance. “ Humbly to labor for 
the purification of others” (Meyer, Luthordt). 

Ver. 15. For I have given you an ex¬ 
ample.— Now an example is intended not to be 
outwardly counterfeited, but to prompt to ethi¬ 
cal imitation. 

Ver. 16. A servant is not greater, «&— 
Comp. chap. xv. 20; Mott. x. 24; Luke vi. 40. 
With a “ verify , verily ” the humility and self- 
denial of ministering love hereenforoes the axiom 
according to which the servant should look upon 
himself as being at least os lowly os his master. 
Well did the Lord foresee the great temptations 
and errors connected with olerioal self-upliftmeat 
in His church. See Matt. xx. 25; xxiv. 49. 

Ver. 17. Blessed are ye if ye do them.— 
“ In conclusion yet another reference to the 
great gulf that is wont to lie between insight and 
practice with regard to thievery commandment.” 
Tholuck. As with regard to all commandments; 
here, however, it is particularly damnable. This 
is a saying spoken by the Lord as if in anticipa¬ 
tion of the ceremony of foot-washing. For the 
ceremony is at all events an expression of intelli¬ 
gence. Suggestive of tho “ serous servorum.” 
The non-performance of knowledge, then, is in 
like manner followed by unblessedness. A know¬ 
ing without doing, i. e. 9 without moral realisa¬ 
tion in spirit and life, is creative of a shadowy 
doing in abortive ceremony; in many respects 
the ceremony may be regarded as the visible type 
of knowledge that falls short of performance. 

Ver. 18. Not of you all.— A second stronger 
allusion to Judas. See ver. 10. Tholuck: “Ac¬ 
cording to general interpretation, ver. 18 is con¬ 
nected with ver. 17: a fulfilment of this minis¬ 
tering love is not to be expected from you alL 
Since this thought, however, docs not fit into the 
connection of the subsequent remarks, we must 
assume that referenoe is hod to ver. 10,—a loose¬ 
ness which fails to appear surprising in the Johsn- 
nean style.” Yet even here John is sufficiently 
precise. Meyer, after ancient exegetes (Augus¬ 
tine : est inter vos t qui non erit beatus , neque faciei 
ea), more pertinently refers ver. 18 to the beati¬ 
tude, ver. 17. Tho two verses arc even implica¬ 
tive of a sharp antithesis: there is one who, in¬ 
stead of washing the feet of his follow-disciples, 
ventures to trample his Master under foot. The 
contrast to faithful, humble, ministering love to¬ 
wards fellow-disoiples is found in false, haughty, 
seditious treason to the Lord and Master. 

I know whom I chose.— This sentence— 
eyo olda ovg [Tischend., Alf.; r/vaf] igeXe£afup— 
is differently explained: 

1. The emphasis is upon hOikyeadoL Election 
ad salutem is meant, either in aooordance with 
the Galvinistio doctrine of decree, or with refe¬ 
renoe to foreknowledge, agreeably to the teach¬ 
ing of the Lutheran communion. “ Non onnet 
ad apostolatum electi ad beatiiudmem electi stmt ” 
(Gerhard). Tholuok gives a slightly different 
explanation: “ I know whom I have really chosen; 
thus in 1 John iL 19 the signification is: * those 
who have fallen away from us were—not really of 

us.” Yet another interpretation has been attached 

to this: I know whom I have chosen, u e. of My 
own aooord, not at the instigation and interces¬ 
sion of the oircle of disciples. Bat thero is no 
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second ky6 to support this. Tho passage chap, 
vi. 70 is, however, contradictory of the method 
of explanation noted above. In this plaoe, as in 
the former passage, a distinction must be mode 
between the eternal election of God and the histori¬ 
cal election of Christ. That Christ acknowledges 
having in the historical sense chosen Judas, is 
roved by the following: <« he that eateth My 
read.” Hence 

2. 0!<5a must be emphasised. I know them; 
1 fathom them all and discriminate between 
them; thus I know even the wretch. The same 
Idea is presented as in chap. vi. 70; it is but de¬ 
veloped. But then, according to Meyer, the idea 
proceeds thus: dXX* with the supplement of 
IgeXlgapev avrobc, etc.: but I have made the selec¬ 
tion in the service of that divine destiny con¬ 
formably to which the Scripture had to be ful¬ 
filled.* An exceedingly hazardous and fatalistic 
supplement. Meyer here also fails to discriminate 
betwen the moment of the calling of Judas and 
that moment of his germinant apostasy, John vi. 
70. [Owe eyci vpac robs dutiena klje%e£6ftqv j *aX if 
tytav etc di&poXic ioriv]. 

Bat—that the Scripture may be fulfilled. 
—This but contrasts the allusion to the apostasy 
of Judas, prophesied by the Scripture, with the 
painful fact that Christ sees through His chosen 
ones and perceives a traitor among them. It is 
ihe ever-recurring antithesis of the human, 
moral grief of Jesus over unbelief, apostasy, 
end His religious elevation and pacifioation in 
view of that divine providence which directs all 
things; a mode of pacifioation In which He has 
been followed by the apostles and by all Chris¬ 
tians of all ages (see chap. xii. 88). Hence the 
connection of AAA* with rp&yw (whereby Iva i) 
yp. would be resolved into a parenthetic propo¬ 
sition, Semler, Kuinoel) is contrary to analogy 
(comp. chap. xix. 28, 86). To be supplied is 
“this happened” (see 1 Cor. ii. 9).f 

The Scripture: Ps. xli. 9. A free citation 
{differing from the Hebrew and the Sept.] with¬ 
out any material alteration of the sense. The 
expression: My bread is changed into: bread 
witb me.J It was not Christ’s intention to re¬ 
present Himself as the bread-provider of Judas 
in a literal sense; David, to whom the descrip¬ 
tion is more applicable than to Jeremiah (Hit- 
zig), might with truth thus speak of Am betrayer. 
But in a higher sense Judas did indeed eat His 

* [Meyer emphasizes fyw, I for my part, in distinction (Tom 
the divine intention (aAA iva.), which required that Judas 
should be included among tho chosen. Similarly Alford, who 
that states the connection: It might he supposed that this 
treachery has come upon Me unawares; bat it is not so: I 
know whom I have selected (viz-, the whole twelve, vi. 70, 
not only eleven, as Stier, with reference to xv. 16 assumes): 
bat this has been done by the determinate counsel and fore¬ 
knowledge of God, declared in tho Scriptures^—P. 8.] 
t [Most commentators supply tout© yiyovt after aAAa. 
Meyer, on the contrary, supplies i$tX«£apr>v avrovs : dber ich 
kabe die Auswahl tut Dimate det gUttlichen Verhiingnisses voll- 
sogm. nock welchetn die Schrtft erf itiU werdm musste. This 
so anas rather fatalistic, as Lange charges.—P. 8.1 
t [God. K. A. D. Vulg. read : 6 rpuymv fier* ipov rbr oprov, 

B. C. Lj pov rbv aprop. The Hebrew: ’DlV? Sd'IN; the 

Sepk: aprovc pov; the Vulg.: panes meos. Wordsworth falsely 
refers this to tho eating of the sacramental bread. This 
would be incompatible with the reading per 1 ip ou, and besides 
Jndas left before the Institution of the Eucharist (see below). 
Augustine says: The eleven disciples ate the Lord who is 
the bread (panem Smmmm), Jndas the bread of the Lord 
(pattern Domini).— P. 8.] 


bread, subsisting, as he did, upon the blessing 
of His society. But what Jesus desires to throw 
into relief is the contrast between the malicious 
plot of the traitor and the unbounded confidence 
that prevailed in his familiar association with 
Judas at the table. This prophecy manifestly 
belongs to the spiritual types [and was fulfilled 
in an analogous experience of a higher order] ; 
even that experience of shameful treason allotted 
to David, the typical Mashiah, must finally, in 
accordance with divine judgment, be fulfilled in 
that highest imaginable treason of Judas to the 
real Messiah. The choide of the passage was 
likewise suggested by the meal.— He hath (al¬ 
ready) lifted up his heel against me.*—, 
The figure represents a fellow who, having turned 
his back, makes off with a sudden act of cunning 
and brutal malice; it cannot be expressive of 
the throwing of the foot under in wrestling 
[irrepv%eiv]. We need not enlarge upon tho 
truth that the prophecy of the Scripture is in 
this instance as little proolamatory of a fatalistic 
destiny as in similar oases, sinoe the prophecy 
should be regarded as the ideal consequence of tho 
facts, although it does historically precede them. 

Ver. 19. From henceforth I tell yon [aw’ 
bprif now, from this time], etc .—He intimatos 
that He will tell them repeatedly, and gi^es His 
reason for so doing.— That I am he [6 r i ey 6 
el pi] has here more of explicitness than chap, 
viii. 24, to which Tholuck refers. The very 
Person is meant to whom that passage in tho 
Psalms typically points. When the treachery 
of Judas stalked forth in all its horridness, the 
disciples (whose faith might have been shaken 
by the suooess of that treachery, Meyer) stood in 
special need of comfort; this was afforded them 
when they contemplated the fulfilled word and 
sentence of God.f . 

Ver. 20. He that reoeiveth whomsoever, 
etc. —Comp. Matt. x. 40. The original fitness 
of the saying in this place is confirmed by tho 
preceding: verily, verily (notwithstanding 
that Kuinoel and Liicke consider the words as a 
gloss derived from Matthew, and that Lampe 
[Hengstenberg] and others annex them to ver. 
16). The connection is resident in the fact that 
Jesus intends to contrast the future glory of His 
faithful ones with the pioture of the miserable 
traitor, for the consolation and oomfort of those 
(Melanohthon and others), and for a mirror to 
the traitor; in connection with the antithesis 
between those whom He has historically chosen 
and those, from among these historically chosen 
ones, whom He will send in the might of the 
Spirit (between disciples and apostles). They 
shall be endued with such dignity, tney shall 
communicate such blessing, as though He came 
Himself; nay, as though, mediately through 
Him, God Himself came. This dignity is still 
more powerfully represented in its spiritual ex- 

• [Tho prater, iwftptv (from iwalp », to lift up , the figure 
being token from a vicious horse kicking from behind), 
represents the treason of Jndas as an accomplished act. 
Instead of in-ftp** **' ipi vijr wripuav avrov, the Sept, reads 
less expressively: ip* yaAvvtv 4*’ ipi vr*p*urp6v t and the 
Vulg.: magnificavit super me supplantationem. Ben gel re¬ 
marks : Cbngruit Me sermo imprimis ad lotumem promt, H 
ad morem vderum disewnbentium ad pafim edendum P. S.] 
t (As Meyer well expresses It: Durch die Varhersagung 
t otrd, was 'Ewmmmgmmi httUe toerden Wrmen. Glaubxxs- 
grand.—?. 8.] 
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altedness by being portrayed in the light of the 
receivers of apostles, t. e. of the faithful. By 
means of them Christ shall appear, God shall be 
mode manifest, throughout the world. And thus 
the contrast between treason and apostolic worth 
is also expressed (Hilgenfeld, see Acts ii. 17,18). 
According to Calvin Christ means to say: the 
wickedness of some few who are guilty of un¬ 
worthy conduct in the apostolio offioe does not im¬ 
pair the dignity of that office—a conclusion which 
results but indirectly from this passage and which 
is but conditionally correct; according to Zwin- 
gle, He designs to dissuade the others from imita¬ 
ting the apostasy of Judas;—but of their eventual 
fidelity He was assured (see ver. 10). [Alford: 
The saying sets forth the dignity of that office from 
which Judas was about to fall; and the considera¬ 
tion of this dignity, as contrasted with the sad 
announcement just to be made, leads on to the 
hapdx^rj rip irv. of the next verse. Meyer con¬ 
nects vor. 20 with Iva moTebarjTt, ver. 19, i. e. to 
confirm you in this faith, I say to you, etc.—P. 8.] 
Ver. 21. On© of yon will betray me.— 
On the relation of John to the Synoptists comp. 
Comm. on Matthew [p. 469 Am. Ed.] ; Tholack, 
p. 847. In the 21st verse we find the first inti¬ 
mation of the Lord’s Slipper, together with the 
beginning of the history relative to the disclo¬ 
sure of the betrayer. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 21. 
That the conflict here undergone by Jesus 
[trapAx®V T Q wetopari, comp. ch. xi. 83; 
xii. 27] extended far deeper than that recorded 
John xi. 33, and that it was not merely “ physi¬ 
cal compassion,” results from the fact that He is 
here represented not as being stirred up in spirit 
so that He troubles Himself outwardly, but as 
being troubled in the spirit itself. The inmost 
life of His human spirit was invaded by horror 
at the unprecedented fact of His approaching 
and imminent betrayal; the sight of the crafty 
one and of his connection with the circle of dis¬ 
ciples, most of whom were without suspicion of 
his guilt and had trusted implicitly to his fidelity, 
tempted Him to despise the whole race of man¬ 
kind and tended to produce in Him an exaspera¬ 
tion of Bpirit which He must summon all His 
energies to resist His victory was comprised 
In the open proclamation, characterised by John 
both as a testimony and a declaration [e p a p r 6- 
prjaev nal elwcvl: One of you will betray Me. 
Strong emphasis is placed, in the first instance, 
upon the “ one of you.” The Lord must bring 
into view the entire accomplioeship of the disci¬ 
ples simultaneously with the immeasurable ini¬ 
quity of the disciple. Such is His object; the 
saying may not be regarded as barely expressive 
of “ His grief-stirred soul.” The horror of 
spirit from which Christ here frees Himself can 
not be lightly compared with an emotion of grief 
having its seat in the soul. 

Ver. 22. Then the disciple© looked one 
on another, etc. —See the Synoptists: they were 
troubled. They inquire of each other and of the 
Lord, saying: surely it is not I? 

Ver. 23. On Jeans' bosom [£v rip it6hro rov 
Tj yjov\, —Kdforof, the bellying of the garment 
over the girdle [Luke vi. 88; Pliny, Ep. iv. 22], 
the bosom, the lap; ethically defined, the breast. 
They reclined [on divans or couches] in a half 
sitting posture, facing the low tablp, the left 


elbow resting upon the pillow, the feet outward 
[behind], and the right hand tree. So that the 
person who sat to the right of another seemed 
to lean upon his breast (Hardly, however, in 
accordance with Lightfoot [p. 1095 a. v.] and 
others, did “the back of his head come into con¬ 
tact with His breast,” because in that case the 
other would have been unable to reach the table 
with his right hand). The purposed omission 
of the name proves this person spoken of to have 
been John; comp. ch. xix. 26; xx. 2; xxL 7, 20. 
The traditional name of John: 6 hzurrijduK. See 
the Introduction.— Whom Jesus lowed. In 
a special sense; hence designative of friendship. 
Here for the first time do we meet with this 
[“nameless and yet so expressive”] self-desig¬ 
nation, induced by “ the hallowed moment, never 
to be forgotten by him.” [Words of Meyer m loe. 
Bengel: “ Optabilms est amari ab Jem,, quam no¬ 
mine proprio celebrari. Est tamen hoc loco notatio 
ipsius nominit proprn (utt Luc. ii. 11; Apoc. L 1).” 
Besides Bengel, Hengstenberg also and Godet 
discover in the designation bv ijybra 6 ’hpovc a 
periphrase of the name of John=“ Jehovah is 
merciful,” Gotthold. Godet adds (IL 446) that 
for this reason Jesus gave to John no new name, 
as He did to Peter, being content to sanction the 
significant name which involved as it were a pro¬ 
phecy of his relation to Jesus. Meyer objects 
on the ground that 'Iiis used, not atpuf* 
But see ch. xii. 41.— P. S.] 

Ver. 24. Simon Peter, therefore, book- 
oneth to this man.—They were, then, not 
sitting by each other. The reading: u andsaith 
unto Him: Say , who is it of whom He speakethf 1 
(see the Textual Notes) is to be preferred; in¬ 
somuch the more since it is more vividly charac¬ 
teristic of Peter. Peter, with his usual impetu¬ 
osity, presupposes that John already knows. 
And, without doubt, John had a distinct pre¬ 
sentiment of the facts of the case, without, how¬ 
ever, allowing himself prematurely to declare 
his suspicion. See ch. vi. 70. The whole dis¬ 
turbance among the disciples is indicative of an 
anxious whispering, murmuring, or speaking in 
an under-tone. In this and similar traits, Banr 
and others pretended to discover an indication of 
the intention of giving Peter an inferior position 
in comparison with John; whereupon, see Meyer 
[p. 493, foot-note]. It is thp perverted fancy of 
a humanly cunning, egotistical pragmatism that 
seeks to foist the like base motives of its own invea- 
tion upon every passage of the Holy Scriptures. 

Ver. 25. Leaning back on the bosom of 
Jesus. —Illustrative. Indicative of a low and 
familiar questioning. [John, who was before 
reclining on the bosom (ev rip (tSliup, ver. 28) of 
Jesus, now/noved his head more olosely to His 
breast (en\ rd orf&oc) and whispered the quekion 
into His ear; Imneoav, having fallen upon, thrown 
himself upon, is better supported than hvareobv 
(although avaniirro is the usual verb for recli¬ 
ning at table, see notes in Tischend. ed. 8th), and 
indicates a lively movement corresponding to the 
excited state of feeling.—P. S.]. 

Ver. 26. He it is to whom I shall girt 
the sop. — I. e. whose turn it is that I should 
give him the morsel. In the first place, we must 
remove the prejudice denying that the paschal 
meal is here spoken of; such, for instance, is 
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Meyer’s view’. Then the question arises as to 
what moment of the paschal meal is intended. 
As regards the order of the Passover (see Comm. 
on Matthew , p. 469, etc .), it is a question whether 
we are to understand by the morsel [rd ypuptov] pre¬ 
sented, a morsel of the bitter herbs which were 
partaken of after the first cup, or the morsel of 
blessed bread distributed by the householder sub¬ 
sequently to the seeond cup. According to Tho- 
luck, a sop of the bitter herbs wrapped together 
might also be called ifMJfuov. Contradictory to this, 
however, is the fact that the herbs were not 
handed round, but that several dipped in the dish 
at the same time. On account of this latter cir¬ 
cumstance Tholuck opines that the 6 efiftaipac in 
Matthew, spoken with reference to Judas, can¬ 
not be conceived to apply to anything but the 
herb9. But doubtless a weightier moaning at¬ 
taches to the trait that Judas dipped his hand 
also into the dish. According to Matthew, Jesus 
says: he that dippeth his hand with Me in the dish; 
similarly Mark; according to Luke, to whom we 
owe the greatest number of psychological traits, 
He even exclaims: But lol the hand of My be¬ 
trayer is with Me on the table. Hence we persist 
in regarding this trait— vis., that Judas thrust 
his hand into the dish simultaneously with the 
Lord—as an arbitrary movement of his hand in 
violation of the rite, by which movement his evil 
conscience betrayed itself (see Comm, on Mark , p. 
140, Am. Ed.) Hence, too, the token in the Sy- 
noptists coincides perfectly with the token in 
John. It was the presentation of the morsel of 
bread subsequently to the second cup. 

Three things are now conceivable: 

First supposition. That J udas received the con¬ 
secrated bread and, shortly after, the consecrated 
cup likewise. This, however, is flatly contra¬ 
dicted by the account of John. After the sop 
Satan entered into him and he went out into the 
night. It is simply inconceivable that the pre¬ 
sentation of the cup took place prior to this move¬ 
ment of Judas; irrespective of the consideration 
that John would have mentioned suoh an item. 
This statement is not invalidated by the different 
sequence which Luke, in conformity to his view 
of the facts, observes, if we only rightly under¬ 
stand the construction of Luke. It is doubtless 
to be apprehended thus. He designs, in the first 
place, Luke xxii. 15-20, to set bofore us a pic¬ 
ture of the sacred transaction, inclusive of the 
celebration of the Passover as well as the Lord's Sup¬ 
per. Then he reverts to the Lord’s dealings with 
individual disciples on this occasion (vers. 21-88) 
—and, again, not chronologically, for he first dis¬ 
poses of the betrayer, then recounts the conten¬ 
tion of the disciples relative to their respective 
ranks and, finally, relates the warning of Simon. 
The story proceeds in its 'order from the worst 
disciple to the one of most repute, him who after 
his conversion is to strengthen his brethren. 
The account of Matthew and Mark makes the in¬ 
stitution of the Lord’s 8upper succeed the put¬ 
ting aside of the traitor. 

Seeond supposition. Judas did not receive the 
cap, but he did receive the consecrated bread. 
It is true that Luke is not here to be taken into 
consideration in respect of chronology; but John 
speaks of a sop dispensed by Christ. However, 
not only are Matthew and Mark against the view 


now under examination,—albeit simply by giving 
the precedence to the positive unmasking of the 
traitor,—but also John, inasmuch as it is not 
until after the purification of the circle of disci¬ 
ples by the withdrawal of Judas, that he pic¬ 
tures the Lord as yielding Himself up, in entire 
trustfulness, to communion with the disciples. 

Third supposition. Judas did not participate 
at all in the Lord’s Supper. In favor of this: a. 
the destination of the love-feast, to purify the cir¬ 
cle of disciples; b. the great contrast made by 
John between the celebration prior to the depar¬ 
ture of Judas and after it; e. the account of 
Matthew and Mark. But hence it will result 
that, after the distribution of the paschal loaf, 
when Jesus handed Judas the bread with the 
words: this is the bread of affliction, etc., and after 
whioh Judas withdrew, Jesus paused in order 
then to begin the distribution of the bread 
for His Supper. It would even be conceivable 
that Judas was the first and last who received 
the morsel of the pasohal loaf as such: the 
bread of affliction. 

Give the sop when I have dipped it. 

—According to Meyer, this act was merely a 
sign for John, whose query was prompted not 
by curiosity but by affection. Taking this view 
of the matter, the act would certainly be a 
somewhat surprising one,—and thanks for an 
elucidation of the moment are due to the har¬ 
mony of the Evangelists. Judas, in imitation 
of the other disciples, asked, at about this 
time: is it If and Jesus answered him: thou 
sayestit. We are doubtless to. conceive of the 
words: he it is, as spoken in a tone sufficiently 
loud for Judas to hear them;—the betrayer must 
have sat near Christ since his hand reached the 
dish. Then, upon his shameless question, fol¬ 
lowed the direct announcement of Jesus. (On 
Strauss’ preference of Luke, and Weisse’s of 
Mark, see Meyer [p. 494]. Weisse psychologi¬ 
cally maltreats the entire narrative of John as 
a fiction growing out of ver. 18). 

Ver. 27. And after the aop.—That is, after 
the reception of the same, he took his resolve, 
—made up his mind— t 6re. [ Then, at that moment; 
marking with graphic power and pathos the 
horrible moment of Satan’s entering into the 
heart of the traitor and taking full possession 
of him. When Satan entered into Judas, eltr- 
yMev, Judas went out, k^yhbev, from the com¬ 
pany of Christ into the darkness of crime and 
despair.—P. S.] John specifies three periods 
in the development of the iniquity of Judas; 
these may be severally designated as the period 
of the treacherous bent or disposition of mind 
(ch. vi. 701; as the period of the thought of 
betrayal (on. xiii. 2; comp. ch. xii. 1, etc.); and 
as the period of the resolve of betrayal (in this 
place). He now resigned his will entirely to 
the will of Satan, becoming the devil’s slavish 
tool. Meyer disputes the interpretation of The¬ 
odore of Mopsueste who holds that the consum¬ 
mate hardening of Judas is meant [r$p xbpcxnv 
tcjv KaraSvpiuv 6tafS6Xv Xoytouuv]. But what 
other designation could the ethical side of the 
present transaction possibly receive ? The only 
thing is, that the expression is not sufficiently 
strong for the historical import of the pnoment; 
in respect of that, he became the complete tool 
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of the enemy of Christ in the midst of a posture 
of Affairs the like of whieh was never seen again. 
The confounding of the condition of Judas with 
the state of actual demoniacs (Meyer) must, 
however, not be ascribed to John. Neither 
should too great stress be laid upon the distinc¬ 
tion of Bengel: post offulam, non cum offula ; as 
if the matter of the greatest importance were to 
guard against the imputation of a magical effect 
to the sop. In this connection Tholuck remarks 
that he far rather became an organ of Satan “in 
consequence of perceiving that he was known 
and therewith (with the bestowal of the sop) 
branded/* Notwithstanding all this, his hard¬ 
ening did accompany his reception of Christ*s 
last token of love; it was of coarse no magical 
result, but an ethical one. Thus unworthy com¬ 
municants eat and drink judgment—condemna¬ 
tion—to themselves, and perfect hardening can, 
as a general thing, take place only in connection 
with the full operation of the gospel. The un¬ 
masking of the traitor was so gentle, so gradual 
as to allow time enough for repentance; the 
branding was accomplished bv Judas himself, 
when he arose after the sop and went out. Even 
at the words: What thou wilt do, do quickly, most 
of the disciples were ignorant as to how matters 
stood with him. 

What thou doest (wouldest do, art 
about to do), doqulokly [4 irotelc, wolrjoov. 
rdxtov, lit., more quiokly, right soon].— 
Vloieic, art on the point of doing. See ver. 6. 
The comparative [rd^rov] is not only augmen¬ 
tative in reference to the time, but also mitiga- 
tive in reference to the command.* Thou art 
already doing it, without any word of Mine; 
and so be quick about it, and not so lurkingly 
slow. In point of fact this saying is declaratory 
of the true expression for the divine judgment 
of obduracy, in the whole world and to all time. 
The command in all these judgments is never: 
do quickly what thou art not yet intending to do, 
but invariably: what thou wilt do, what thou hast 
already begun to do, do more speedily. Those 
who have really resolved upon evil are, by such 
circumstances as God has ordained, driven to 
their goal as in a storm;—and there is a holy 
reason for this: 1. It is the final attempt at de¬ 
liverance ; if a single spark of resisting power 
remain, it may be kindled under the pressure of 
outward decision, whilst it will assuredly expire 
if a more lingering course be pursued. 2. it is 
the vital law of what is holy to purify itself, by 
a crisis, from admixture with such elements of 
obduracy. 8. The later judgment is, the more 
fatal it is; although in this case it was fetal 
enough already. 4. The freedom of divine pro¬ 
vidence is therein manifested; it knows itself 
to be in no wise jeopardized by Bueh acts of 
rebellion. 

Therefore the imperative is undoubtedly not 
permissive in this passage (Grotius and others). 
And therefore, also, we must likewise take into 
consideration as a motive the desire of Jesus to be 
freed from the irksome proximity of the traitor 
(Ambrose, Lfloke). We *can not overlook the 
fact that Jesus invokes the decision for His own 


• [Meyer: “The comparative expresses the idea: hasten 
jour deed. Bo often Bamr in Homer.”—P. 8.] 


sake also (not simply, however, in order that He 
might accomplish His &pa). 

But the main consideration for the Lord is the 
independent purpose which the departing of 
Judas is designed to accomplish, viz.: 1. His holy 
separation from the wicked one, in the form of 
a voluntary self-destination on the part of the 
latter; 2. the purification of the circle of disci¬ 
ples from the dangerous and infective member; 
8 . the restoration of a confidential* circle in 
which He may open His whole heart. Tholuck: 
“ Now such a reason fbr desiring his departure 
is contained in the necessity for expressing be¬ 
fore the circle of disciples the feelings that have 
been awakened in Him by that decision. It is 
the wondrous prerogative of Supreme Causality 
to celebrate the loftiest triumphs over the very 
blackest of individual deeds, in that these, en¬ 
tering into that objective connection which 
worldly events sustain to each other, issue in 
something entirely at variance with the end that 
they were humanly designed to accomplish. Acts 
iv. 27. But this triumph over evil that is to be 
converted into a means of good, cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in presence of the evil-doer himself, pre¬ 
vious to the performance of his deed, without, 
by such expression, assuming for the evil-doer 
the character of a solicitation to eviL Rom. 
iii. 7.** 

{ I add the explanation of Alford on this diffi- 
t passage, who agrees substantially with 
Meyer: “ These words are not to be evaded, as 
being permissive (Grotius), or dismissive (Chry¬ 
sostom). They are alike the sayings of God to 
Balaam, Num. xxii. 20, and of our Lord to the 
Pharisees, Matt. xxiiL 82. The course of sinful 
action is presupposed, and the command to go on 
is but the echo of that mysterious appointment 
by which the sinner in the exercise of his own 
corrupted will becomes the instrument of the 
purposes of God. Thus it is not, 5, or el n, 
woti/aeig, but b wo tel c—* that which thou art 
doing , hast just now fully determined to put in 
present action, do more quickly than thou aeemest 
willing/—or perhaps better, 4 than thou wouldst 
otherwise have done/ **—Godet: “ La parole de 
Jtsus d Judas n’est point une simple permission; 
c'est un ordre. On a rtprocht d Jtsus cTavoir 
poussi Judas dans Tabime, en lui parlan t de la sorts. 
Mais Jtsus ne le mtnage plus, prtcislment pares mt'U 
n’y a plus de retour possible pour hti /*—P. 8.J 
Ver. 28. Now no one of those reclining 
at the table understood, etc .—Preceding ob¬ 
servations show that John tacitly excepts him¬ 
self (Bengel and others). He also qualifies this 
verse by ver. 29. It was at least impossible for 
him to share the following conjectures. But his 
remark proves that even now the circle of dis¬ 
ciples as a body did not definitely regard Judas 
as the traitor. 

Ver. 29. [Beoanse Judas kept the purse. 
See note on oh. xii. 6].* What we have 
need of for the feast. —Judas was cashier. 
Meyer observes: “ No neoessaries for the feast, 


• [Wordsworth (after Augustine) makes here the practical 
remark: “ Here is the primitive form of a church fend, and 
thence we learn that when Christ commanded us not to be 
careful about to-morrow, He did not forbid us to possess 
money, bat lie forbade us to serve God in the hope of gaining 
it, or to forsake righteousness for fear of losing it.”—P. S.J 
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therefore, had as jet been purchased." Bat it 
was hardly customary for people to buy neces¬ 
saries for the eight days' feast all at once . This 
trait, generally cited in favor of the view which 
defers the beginning of the paschal feast until 
the evening of the following day, is in reality 
most decidedly opposed to it (see Matthew), No 
one could pitch upon the idea that the command: 
Make haste, had reference to the making of pur¬ 
chases, if the whole of the next day might be 
thns employed. So also Tholuck, p. 851. But 
it is hardly to be supposed that the close of this 
feast was not until “ the tenth hour of the even¬ 
ing." The foot-washing had commenced before 
six o'clock and the distribution of bread after 
the second cup occurred about in the beginning 
of the feast. “And as regards the legal per¬ 
mission to make purchases after the beginning 
of a feast, we will confine ourselves to the men¬ 
tion of what follows: That the killing, baking 
and cooking of food for the feast was allowed on 
the 15th of Nisan is proved by Ex. xii. 16,—to 
which passage no exceptions are made even by 
Rabbinical expounders (Jarchi, Aben Exra, par¬ 
ticularly R. Levi); moreover, according to Luke 
xxiii. 56, purchases were also made; nay, even 
on the Sabbath, which was still more strictly 
observed than the feast days, not only alms¬ 
giving, but also the making of purchases, upon 
certain conditions (as for instance, buying on 
pledge), was permitted ( tr . Schabbat )." Tholuck. 
—Or, that ho should give something to 
the poor.—Special aid was afforded to the poor 
in the way of assisting them to procure neces¬ 
sities for the feast. 

Ver. 80. He, then, having received the 
eop, went ont immediately [kZyk&cv, 
comp, the eioijk&ev, ver. 27].—The fact of 
Judas’ immediate departure is brought out by 
John, as though with the view of precluding any 
misunderstanding; hence it is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that the former participated further in the 
festive meal. The circumstance is likewise ex¬ 
pressive of the full deoision of the traitor. 

But it was night [jv 61 vi £].—The but 
is indicative of an antithesis. It was, indeed, 
rather late to buy provisions for the feast or to 
give alms to the poor; night had stolen unob¬ 
served upon the deeply agitated circle; but still 
another truth is intimated; vix. that Judas went 
out into a spiritual night to accomplish the work 
of darkness. See chap. xii. 85; Luke xxii. 58. 
[So also Origen, Olshausen, Stier, etc. There is 
certainly something awful in this termination, 
and its brevity makes it all the more impressive 
(Meyer). The event had so deeply engraven it¬ 
self on the mind of John that he remembered the 
hour. Similar indications of his retentive me¬ 
mory see in chs. i. 40; vi. 59; viii. 20; x. 23. 
The “night” does not imply that Judas was 
present at the Lord’s Supper (Wordsworth); the 
contrary may be inferred from aybpaaov , ver. 29. 
The institution of the eucharist took place after 
ver. 80. See note on ver. 26, and Meyer, p. 500. 
This is now pretty generally admitted among the 
best commentators. The presence of the traitor 
would have most seriously disturbed that holy 
feast of love, and would cut off the right of dis¬ 
cipline and exoommunioation so necessary for the 
parity and dignity of Christ’s church.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Love to His own was the motive for the ad¬ 
herence of Jesus to His nation until death, even 
after that nation had rejected Him. This funda¬ 
mental motive is at the same time explained by 
the second and secondary one,—His faithfulness 
to the law, which made Him at the appointed 
time keep the pasohal feast in Jerusalem. The 
great difficulties occasioned by the beginning of 
the 18th chapter are particularly induced by the 
insertion of the Evangelist’s closing reflections, 
contained in chap. xii. 87-50, in the midst of the 
grand antithesis contemplated by him. Now this 
is the form of said antithesis: Jesus, after having 
spoken His last words of exhortation to the peo¬ 
ple, departed and hid Himself from them (chap, 
xii. 87). But before the feast of the passover lie 
issued forth again (albeit not amongst the peo¬ 
ple) ; warned by a consciousness that the great hour 
was come when lie should go home to the Father, and 
impelled by His love to His own whom He left in the 
world, He gave these a sign of His love, namely His 
death; by this at once attaining to His ovm con¬ 
summation in love and to His end by love. On the 
relation of the love-feast, which He celebrates 
with the disciples, to the passover of the Synop- 
ti8ts, see the introductory note. 

2. From the demands of custom as well as from 
indications in Luke, it results that the voot- 
washino was no mere symbol, manufactured by 
the Lord, but a symbolical example shaped by 
the force of circumstances. See the closing note 
to ver. 5. As a symbolical example it con not 
be a sacrament; it may well be, however, the 
introduction to a sacrament, that is, to the Lord’s 
Supper. The fulfilment of the foot-washing ap¬ 
pears again in a truly evangelic discipline, pre¬ 
paration, and confessional ordinance as a solem¬ 
nity to be observed previous to the Lord’s Sap¬ 
per. This is demonstrated by the fact that Christ, 
by His foot-washing and love-feast, separated 
Judas from the communion of the disciples, 
without employment of legal compulsion, and 
also instructed the disciples themselves relative 
to their spiritual standing and reproved them, 
with a view to purifying, warning and arming 
them. See ver. 22. But the symbol of the ec¬ 
clesiastical ordinance is at tho same time exr 
pressive, as an ethical example, of the two funda¬ 
mental requisites of Christian sanctification: 1. 
We should be ready to have our feet washed by 
the brethren in the name of the Lord,—to ac¬ 
cept reproof, instruction, correction from them; 
2 . we should be ready, as circumstances may re¬ 
quire, to perform this servioe of love in all hu¬ 
mility for the brethren. To this must be added, 
however, the maxim that should be our guide: 
that the latter, rightly exercised and practised, 
is still more an act of self-denying love and 
humility than the former. 

8 . The washing of the feet, to be effectual, 
must have been preceded by a bathing of the en¬ 
tire body, t. e. baptismal grace and the substantia¬ 
tion and moral actualization of baptism, as the 
theocratico-sooial regeneration, in personal rk- 
gbnebation. The disciples in general were bene¬ 
fited by the foot-washing, while in the case of 
Judas it accelerated the judgment of obduracy. 
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4. Not only did Christ draw forth the New 
Testament Flower of the Lord’s Supper from the 
covering which enwrapped it, but He likewise 
metamorphosed the covering itself—the Passover 
—into something in keeping with the New Testa¬ 
ment by transfiguring it to the Christian Agapb. 
The discontinuance of the Agape in the Church 
is productive of a heavy loss of blessing; a loss 
which, at the utmost need, does but begin to be 
supplied by Christian union festivals. Still less 
are our charitable institutions the full and lively 
expression of that brotherly fellowship in life 
which is shared by differing Christian ranks. 

5. The two great antitheses: Christ, already 
parted from the world, is drawn back into the 
world by love to His own, in order that He may 
give them a last proof of His love, which proof 
grows into that exhibited in His death itself; 
Christ, entertaining the presentiment of His om¬ 
nipotence and confronting disciples within whose 
oirde there nestles, in the person of the betrayer, 
the canker-worm of Satanic treason, washes the 
disoiples’ feet.—Jesus, girded for the foot-wash¬ 
ing and washing those feet that have already 
hastened to the Pharisees to shed His blood, a 
living warning against thoso who fancy that they 
have established a Church, whether Novatian or 
Donatistio in its form, within whose pale none 
but saints are found.—The foot-washing the pre¬ 
sage of His humiliation unto the death on the 
cross (Hilgenfeld). 

6. Yet the wasning of feet, conducted with the 
holy and startling earnestness employed by Him 
towards this circle, is, in an equal degree, the 
living archetype for the spirit in which the 
sanctuary should be cleansed, and the Christian 
communion protected by an evangelically severe 
and free discipline, dealing not in legal thunders, 
but endued with power to make men quake. 

7. Tub portrait op Judas. The stages of his 
growing obduracy John delineates with a master- 
h^nd. See note to ver. 27. 

8. Tub pioturb or the disciples. The fact 
of their not perceiving that Judas was the trai¬ 
tor, even when the end was near, is a proof of 
the strength of the prejudice entertained by 
them in favor of his talents and his promising 
deportment. (See the history of the anointing 
in the Synoptists; Com. on Matthew , p. 463, Am. 
Ed.) 

9. Thb portrait or Peter. Before the Lord's 
Supper . Piety, love to the Lord, heroic humor, 
are traits not to be mistaken, but self-will, dicta¬ 
torialness, eccentricity are likewise unmistaka¬ 
ble; self-exaltation, proud modesty that would 
fain pass for humility. After the Lord's Supper. 
Over-estimation of his spiritual strength, of his 
joyfulness in confession and death. In both 
cases a stiff-necked inclination to refuse the full 
obedience of faith to Christ’s words “ in order that 
he may have his say.” In this respect also Peter, 
before his conversion, was symbolical. He re¬ 
peatedly needed the sternest threats of the Lord 
and yet he came to himself only when the cock 
(gallus) proclaimed most fearful judgment upon 
him. Three times did he deny before the cock 
crowed. 

10. Thb portrait or John, the friend of 
Jesus: 1. He reposed on His breast ; 2. not a word, 
not a gesture, not a mood of the Heavenly Friend 


escaped him; 3. he shared with Him the deep 
emotions of His soul in grief and horror at evil, 
in the anticipation of glory; he saw in His light. 

11. The position of the Lord’s Supper in our 
chapter. See dote to ver. 26. On the different 
hypotheses see Meyer [p. 600 f.]; Paul us and 
others, after ver. 80; Liioke and others, between 
vers. 83, 34; Neander and others, after ver. 32; 
Olsbausen, after ver. 88; Sieffert, before the 
foot-washing; Bengel, Kern, Wichelbaus, after 
chap. xiv. 81. (These assume Jesus to have at that 
time just set out for Jerusalem, in order to cele¬ 
brate the paschal meal) Meyer: At all events 
not until after the departure of Judas. See the 
next Section, ver. 84. 

12. On the question as to whether Judas parti¬ 
cipated in the Lords Supper , see note to ver. 26; 
Comm, on Matthew , chap. xxvi.—Tholuok: “Un¬ 
questionably the ancient Church in general con¬ 
ceived of the ifxjpiov (Vulg.: pants) as the sacra¬ 
mental bread; this view was likewise enter¬ 
tained by the Lutheran Church. The Form. 
Cone. Art. vii. alleges the example of Judas as 
a precedent for the partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ by unbelievers . That view is at 
present, however, generally abandoned ;—even 
by Kahnis, Abendmahl , p. 10. Comp, the his¬ 
torical part in Byn'aus, Be marts Christ i, I. p. 
844 f.” Comp. Wichelhaus, Leidensgeschichtc, p. 
256 ff. 

13. **What thou doest , do quickly .” The true 
formula of the judgment of impenitence. See 
note to conclusion of ver. 27. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the love of Christ to His own in the 
world decided Him to issue forth from His con¬ 
cealment upon the path of suffering.—How He 
transformed the paschal feast into a love-feast.— 
The Passover, as a feast of triumph over the 
darkness of Egypt, changed into a feast of 
triumph over the Prince of darkness and his 
tool.—How, with the revelation of His love at 
His last love-feast, the Lord accomplished in 
spirit the journey of His life.—After the example 
of Christ to depart blessing others.—The be¬ 
ginning of a threefold celebration of love on 
Christ’s part: 1. The passover and love-feast as 
a feast of parting and death; 2. the Supper as a 
feast of reconciliation and life; 8. the farewell- 
discourses as a feast of spirit and knowledge.— 
The manifestation of Christ’s love to His own at 
the last repast: 1. The perfect faithfulness and 
devotion of His love: the return of the defunct 
Prophet to life, that He may suffer (the transi¬ 
tion from the Prophetic to the High-priestly 
Work. “Until the end”). 2. The projbwii 
humility of His love (the Foot-washing). 8. The 
severity and divine decision of His love (towards 
Peter). 4. The masterhood and animating power 
of His love (an example for the disciples). 6. 
The fondness of His love (John, the confidential 
communication). 6. The holiness of His love 
(the grief and'horror excited in Him by Judas; 
the separation of the latter through the power 
of the Spirit).—The Foot-washing: 1. as an in¬ 
structive custom (hospitality); 2. as a beginning 
of the redemptive self-humiliation of Christ (the 
Father of the family discharges a slave’s office);. 
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fl» as an ecclesiastical symbol (preparation or 
confession); 4. as an example for the Christian 
life (to suffer one’s own feet to be washed; 
to wash the feot of others).—The purifica¬ 
tion of the circle of disciples by the foot-wash¬ 
ing: 1. The shaming of the whole body of 
disciples. 2. The correction of Peter. 3. The 
separation of Judas.—How confidently Christ 
knew His hour: 1. The hour of glorious home¬ 
going as the hour of painful departure. 2. The 
hoar of His death-journey as the hour of His 
exode to the Father.—The picture of Jesus, 
girded in readiness to serve as a slave in the 
cirole of disciples: 1. How gracious, free, 

brisk and serene: a picture of free love. 2. 
What a contrast to His heavenly glory: a pic¬ 
ture of the humblest love. 8. How entirely ex¬ 
pressive of His holy feeling: a picture of saving 
and awakening love.—Heaven and hell arrayed 
against each other for spiritual combat at the 
paschal meal: 1. The lineaments of hell in the 
conduct of Judas (reserve, subtleness, gjoom, 
hate, rebellion, despair; which things are one 
with Satan, the murderer of mankind, the mur¬ 
derer of Christ). 2. The lineaments of heaven 
in the conduct of Jesus (openness, faithfulness, 
brightness, love, humility, peace; which things 
are one with God, the Saviour of mankind, filled 
with grief and horror at the traitor himself).— 
The,wonderful self-denial in the foot-washing of 
the Lord: 1. the Master washes the disciples’ 
feet: 2. the Heir of omnipotence performs this 
servioe for a circle harboring the betrayer.— 
Peter’s self-will: 1. In his refusal; 2. in 
his compliance.—Return of these characteristics 
of Peter’s in ecclesiastical time.—The stern word 
of the Lord to Peter (ver. 8): 1. In its literal 
sense, or the necessity of obedience; 2. in its 
figurative sense, or the necessity of sanctifica¬ 
tion.—How Christ in dealing with Peter, who in 
his self-will is desirous of laying down the law, 
gives a legal expression to His Gospel itself.— 
As the eye of Christ^once pierced through His 
circle of disciples, so His penetrating glance 
Beans His whole Church for evermore. (The Lord 
knoweth His own.)—The example of Jesus: 1. 
Wherein appearing; 2. how authoritative (as a 
law of life for the disciples); 8. of what exclu¬ 
sive (clerical pride, hierarchicalness, an undis¬ 
ciplined condition of His Church); 4. what it 
requires (humility to perform the heaviest ser¬ 
vices of love; alacrity in accepting them).—Vers. 
16, 17. See above.—It is easier to set forth 
Christianity symbolically and ecclesiastically, 
than to practise it morally and humanely.—True 
symbols should be changed into real life; not 
life itself into arbitrarily manufactured symbols. 
—The heavenly wisdom of Christ; how it unites 
the most oareful forbearance with the holiest 
openness in the gradual unveiling of the traitor. 
—The word of Scripture concerning the traitor, 
the everlasting label, the brand of all traitorous 
ingratitude—especially in unbelief or apostasy 
from Christ, or from evangelic truth.—The start¬ 
ling contrast between the figure of Judas and the 
glorious destiny and dignity of the apostles (vers. 
19, 20).—The lofty signification of the expres¬ 
sion : «* Jesus was troubled in spirit;” or how 
Jesus then, in the midst of the circle of disciples, 
victoriously fought out His spiritual combat with 
27 


Satan: 1. The temptation of the evil spirit to 
scorn of mankind, hatred of mankind, doubt as 
to the healableness of the human heart, as to 
God’s ruling hand. 2. The victory: A victory 
of the God-filled Son of Man over the Satan- 
ruled hireling of the legal hierarchy: a victory 
of trust over despair, of humility over pride, of 
love over hate, of life over death. 8. The cir¬ 
cumstances ; this conflict not distinctly known 
to the disciples, yet felt by them with grisly dis¬ 
comfort.—So it is with the spiritual conflict that 
Christ carries on His churoh with Satanic spirits. 
—The fearful but deserved excitement of the cir¬ 
cle of disciples at the awful disclosure of Christ. 
—At the revelation of the enemy of Jesus, it is 
the disciple’8 duty and honor to call himself Je¬ 
sus' friend (ver. 23).—The sop, a type and ex¬ 
pression of the opposite effeots of the Gospel.— 
The presentation of the sop a Anal, unavailing 
warning to the conscience of Judas: 1. The final 
one : a. Had there been a spark of honesty in 
him, he would now have confessed. b\ Had there 
been a spark of repentance in him, he wonld not 
have tasted the sop amidst these signs. 2. Una¬ 
vailing : a. By the sign that it was he, he be¬ 
came thoroughly exasperated to hatred and 
turned the bit of blessing into a serpent's bite. b. 
He still continued his falsehood and hypocrisy 
before the circle of disciples after being un¬ 
masked before the eyes of Jesus and the nearest 
witnesses.—“What thou doest,” etc. See above. 
The reserve of Judas a fundamental feature of 
his ruin. Reserve and pious reticenoe (see the 
conduct of John in antithesis to the conduct of 
Judas): 1. The former shuts his heart to heaven 
and opens it to hell. 2. The other shuts his 
heart to the world and hell, and keeps it open 
for the Lord and His people.—The decision of 
the wicked a laceration of the inmost life.—The 
going of Judas out into the night. 1. Into the 
beginning night. (His sun of peace has set upon 
him.) 2. Into the midnight. (The fellowship 
of the wicked awaits him for the work of dark¬ 
ness.) 8. Into eternal night. (Endless despair.) 

Starkb: Zkisius: The death of tbo faithful 
is a going out of the world to the heavenly Father. 
—The spiritual birth of believers is of God, their 
life in accordance with God, their departure out of 
the world to God. ' Well is it for those who have 
an experimental knowledge of this and comfort 
themselves with the thought of it, 1 John v. 19. 
—A Christian shows politeness to friends and' 
enemies, and renders loving services to both.— 
Hedingeb: Humility, precious possession.—See- 
that thou come not with an unwashed;«.«., im¬ 
penitent heart to the table of the Lord.—Z bisius 
U ntimely humility, unoourteous courtesy, unwise 
wisdom, that refuses obedience to Christ.—It be- 
fitteth us always to obey Jesus; but always to 
know why this or that is done is no part of ours: 
neither doth it behoove us to wish to knew all.— 
Believers do not know, in time, all of God’s 
workings within them in the grace of sanctifica¬ 
tion, and how blessedly He is conducting them 
even when He seems to them to be leading them 
through misery,—but in a blissful eternity they 
shall fully know these things and gloriously 
praise Him.—Ver. 8. It is an abuse of good 
breeding to set fine manners in opposition to the 
ways of the kingdom of God. Christ cannot en* 
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dure that — Untimely and excessive compli¬ 
menting is inconsistent with Christianity.—We 
must tell even our good friends of their faults, 
Ps. cxli. 5.—Happy is he who here accepts re¬ 
proof for his sins.—Ver. 9. Hedikgee: Exer¬ 
cises in humility,originating in our own heads, 
are worthless, like all other self-chosen works.— 
We must not lay down rules to God in any par¬ 
ticular.—Ver. 10. We are, in truth, all washed, 
but not all clean. The visible Church is, and 
will continue to be, a mixed mass.—If Christ 
washed the feet of Judas, His betrayer, oughtest 
not thou likewise to love thine enemy and do him 
good ? Matt. t. 44.—Many a man has an enemy 
in his household, and is ignorant of the same.— 
Osiander: Those who preserve the intention of 
sinning are not clean in the sight of God.—Ver. 
15. Pastors and preachers must be exemplars for 
their flocks.—Ver. 16. Let our earthly rank be 
high or low, we are but servants of Jesus, and 
hence may not refrain from rendering every 
loving service that has need of us, 1 Pet. it 16, 
17 .—-Quesnil : The bare knowledge of God’s 
commandments avails men nothing, but only 
causes them to be judged the more rigorously.— 
Ver. 18. The making of bad distinctions is sinful, 
but the making of good distinctions is Christian. 
—Canstein: The fulfilment of divine prophecies 
a grand corroboration of our faith.—O siandke: 
O shameful ingratitude!—That the good are often 
so shamefully rewarded for many benefits.—Ver. 
19. Hedinqbe : Time opens many truths, as in 
temporal, so in divine mysteries.—Ver. 20. 
Wherein the reception of a servant of God con¬ 
sists.— Canstein: Righteous servants of the 
divine Word may derive strong consolation from 
a contemplation of the lofty dignity of their office, 
and may, by such contemplation, arouse their 
souls to action.— Quesnbl: The union of Christ 
with His members is so complete that He receives 
>the good done to thorn.—Consolation for faithful 
i servants of God,—that some do good to them, 
,-oven permitting their ministry to be fruitful in 
*them.— Hiding be: The righteous are not at a 
loss for signs of the common destruction of a 
church as well as of the hastening of a soul to 
ruin.— Zexsius: If Christ was so bitterly dis¬ 
tressed in spirit at the devilish wickedness of 
Judas, how is it possible that God Bhould be the 
cause of the sin and damnation of a single man ? 
— Zbisius: Christ did not make His betrayer 
known at once; He knocked at his soul ever and 
anon to inoite him to repentance.— Ceamee: 
Christ washed the feet of His betrayer, suffered 
him at the feast of the paschal lamb, Himself 
,gave him the sop, endured his kiss in the Garden. 
Learn by this great and unspeakable example of 
Uhe love, meekness and patience of Jesus, to love 
.thine enemies also, and to recompense evil with 
•good. — Ver. 27. Hall: The wicked spirit gene¬ 
rally takes occasion to fall upon us with an ac¬ 
cess of zeal when we have been the recipients of 
some divine gift.— Zbisius : He who deserts God 
is deserted by Him in return, and he who will 
not be ruled by His Spirit is given over to the 
power of the Evil One.—No vice opens the door 
wider to the devil, who was the first hypocrite, 
than hypocrisy.—Ver. 80. Satan grants his wor¬ 
shippers no rest; they dare not delay to do evil. 
—-He who withdraws from Christ, the true Light, 


and loses the light of grace, will assuredly fall 
into the thickest darkness.—Q uesnbl: When the 
wicked man does evil in the night, the night that 
he bears within his own heart, is far blacker than 
that which he chooses for his work of darkness. 

Heubner: Jesus always knew His time, u 
what was to be done. He even knew the time of 
His death.—It is a divinely illumined glance that 
teaches us rightly to know the time, t. c., God’s 
peculiar purpose with us at a certain time.—Je¬ 
sus teaches us the duty of setting all our affairs 
in order before death, of bestowing every proof 
of love on our dear ones that it is possible for as 
to give.—At parting,all love’s yearnings awake, 
even though they may have slumbered a little 
before.—This love, what hate, what falseness and 
ingratitude were opposed to it.—The nearer thou 
feelest thyself to God, the more humility have 
thou.—Spiritually He is ever thus descending 
and washing us clean.—Jesus’ humility is an 
enigma to the disciples. In like manner the 
lowly conduct of the righteous is ofttimes sur¬ 
prising to the unconverted.—Ver. 8. He whom 
Jesus does not sanctify, has no fellowship with 
Him.—Ver. 9. We must learn true moderation 
in our leal and obedience.—Ver. 10. They were 
clean in Christ; in faith in Him. Judas lacked 
this faith.—Ver. 13. Mastbr= Whose word we 
believe; LoRD=Whose commands we should obey. 
— The foot-washing. It is a customary rite in a few 
cathedral cities only; in Vienna, for instance, 
where, on Maundy-Thursday, the emperor washes 
the feet of twelve aged men. Zinzendorf reck¬ 
oned it among the sacramental acts, bnt not among 
the sacraments. We do not interpret it literally. 
—The imitation of the act of Christ in spirit: 
to render services of love that are somewhat 
burdensome, such as nursing the sick, etc .—How 
glaringly it contrasts with Christ’s act when the 
so-called Holy Father (the pope) suffers his foot 
to be kissed.—Sad incongruity between knowing 
and doing.—Ver. 18. Christ’s word holds good 
with regard to many of His servants who eat 
His bread.—Ver. 21. No*e can inflict more sor¬ 
row upon the heart of Jesus than unfaithfhl, 
false disciples.—Ver. 22. The disciples were dis¬ 
mayed : 1. It was a grief and a shame to have such 
an one in the midst of them; 2. each one was re¬ 
minded of the danger to his own heart; 8. they 
must needs stand in dread of such a sad issue to 
the fate of Jesus.—The most anxious condition 
for a pious soul: When it becomes uncertain as 
to its perseverance and state of grace.—It is 
possible that Judas perceived himself to be dis¬ 
covered when he took the sop and was put into 
a certain rage by the fact. (Be it observed that 
it was only at the reception of the sop, or the 
manner of its reception, that his decision was 
formed and he was designated as the traitor.)— 
Ver. 27. Quod dubitas , nefecerie. Timorous de¬ 
lay excites the suspicion of wrong. 

Gossner: Ver. 8. So politeness turns to in¬ 
civility.—Peter’s fault consisted in his liking 
always to have his own way.—Ver. 9. But Peter 
now errs on the other side and will not be satis¬ 
fied with what Jesus here purposed.—Now we 
want to do (or suffer) too little,—now too much. 
—The feet that walk upon earth are continually 
gathering some particles of earth, and inter¬ 
course with the world imperceptibly contracts 
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something from the world.—Peter did not here 
recline next to Christ: John was nearer to the 
Lord. From this we see that lore has the pri¬ 
macy in the Church of Christ. It may ask ques- 
t ions, and it receives answers, about things that 
Peter does not know of, and of which it must be 
the means of his hearing when he desires to 
know them.— What thou doest. Do but quickly 
accomplish the work of iniquity,that I also mny 
be able perfectly to reveal the work of My grace, 
the wonders of My love. 

Geblach: How he (John) is always most 
anxious to exhibit the soul, the spiritual mean¬ 
ing, of things that were already sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar to all his readers through the other Gospels 
and oral tradition. As he, therefore, makes no 
mention of th% institution of holy baptism, but 
touches upon the internal process of regeneration 
whose sacrament it is (chap, iii.), so, in like 
manner, he is silent about the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, the sacrament of continual and 
intimate communion with the Saviour, dwelling, 
by preference, on a former occasion upon the 
partaking of His flesh and blood (chap, vi.), and 
now upon the invisible yet genuine union of Je¬ 
sus with His disciples, and of the disciples among 
each other in Him.—The world wills His death, 
and He and the Father will it also. But now 
that He is dead to the world and will no more 
manifest Himself to it (chap. xiv. 17, etc.) —i. e. 
before His death—He lives entirely in His own. 
(Conjecture) Jesus first washed the traitor and 
then came to Peter.— No part with Me. He who 
does not recognize true greatness and dignity in 
love that humbly serves, is no disciple of Christ’s. 
Coloss. iii. 18.—(Augustine:) He lay on the 
breast (in the lap) of Jesus. For what is meant 
by the lap or breast save the part that is hidden ? 

Lisco: How close Judas was to Jesus; how far 
removed from Judas was Jesus soon after I He 
in glory and Judas in perdition.—Jesus the Re- 
vealer of hearts.—B raune: Vcr. 6. ModeBty is 
praiseworthy; but obedience is still more so. 
Peter was terrified at his unworthiness in the 
Sight of the' holy Saviour, as on that occasion in 
the ship when he said (Luke v. 8): Lord, depart, 
etc. His speech bears a resemblance to that of 
the Baptist, Matt. iii. 13. But not all brave 
words are always seasonable. (We must not 
fail to observe, however, that in this case the 
tarning-point with Peter was his unreadiness to 
be reconciled to the spiritual humiliation of 
Christ and to what of necessity followed—*his 
own self-humiliation.)—The temperament (men¬ 
tal constitution) of Peter did not willingly 
listen to promises of fhture knowledge.—2 Pet. 
i. 5.—Ver. 8. Recalls chap. vi. 63. Applicable 
to Judas is the sAying of Peter, 2 Pet. ii. 20.— 
Vcr. 12. Jesus sought to strip them of pride by 
means of a child th$t He placed amidst them 
(Matt xviii.), by the parable of the envious labor¬ 
ers, by the repulsion of the sons of Zebedee; 
He must now make another similar attempt (yet 
not simply as an attempt). (Herder:) Christi¬ 
anity gained rule only by ministering to all. The 
noblest bears sway only by understanding how 
to minister to many,—if it be possible, to all.— 
Christ walks majestical in lowliness. Follow Him. 
Trust Him in all dark matters, in all enigmas of 
Gospel history and of life.— Stier: When it is 


necessary, love lays its own shoulder to the wheel; 
it does not rest satisfied with contributing its 
two pence for the care of the sick and tho 
poor. It willingly performs burdensome, un¬ 
usual, despised, nay , loathsome services, to use 
Draseke’s expression. But yet the real, spiritual 
work of foot-washing in the sense of Jesus’ 
words, ver. 10, is described Gal. vi. 1 and 2.— 
Luther says justly: Now, therefore, this example 
of foot-washing is particularly meant for those 
who are in ecclesiastical offices. — Ver. 20. 
(Rieger.) He inspires them with courage again 
in view of their future ministry, for it would 
please the devil to divest all Christ’s servants of 
authority. When some Judas is set up by him, 
he would fain have men look upon the eleven 
others as in no whit better; he would be glad if 
they themselves thought: We are disgraced; no 
one will put any faith in us now; our whole 
order is made to stink. But no! the Lord’s: 
Verily, verily, etc., interposes; He can justify us 
by proving that we are sent from Him.—-See 
Godet {the Foot-washing). In the “ Stimmen der 
Kirche,” Langenberg, 1852 (p. 214). 

S Craven: From Oriqen: Ver. 8. The Father 
given all things into Mis hands, t. e. into His 
power, for His hands hold all things; or, to Him, 
for His work.—Ver. 6. Even they who sup with 
Jesus need a certain washing, not indeed of the 
top parts of tho body, *. e. the soul, but its lower 
' parts which cleave necessarily to earth.—Vers. 
6-9. Peter often appears in Scripture as hasty in 
putting forth his own ideas of what is right and 
expedient.—An instance that a man may say a 
thing with a good intention, and yet ignorantly 
to his hurt.—As Peter did not see his own good, 
our Lord did not suffer his wish to be fulfilled.— 
Ver. 10. Christ washes their feet after they are 
clean, showing that grace goes beyond necessity. 
—Ver. 14. It is not necessary for one who wishes 
to do all the commandments of Jesus, literally to 
perform the act of washing feet—this is merely 
an act of custom, and the custom is now nearly 
dropped.—This spiritual washing of the feet is 
done primarily by Jesus Himself, secondarily by 
His disciples.—Vcr. 23. Whom Jesus loved: this 
has a peculiar meaning, viz. that John was ad¬ 
mitted to a knowledge of the more secret myste¬ 
ries of the Word. (?)—Ver. 27. At first Satan did 
not enter into Judas, but only put it into his 
heart to betray his Master; let us beware that 
Satan thrust not any of his darts into our heart, 
for if he do, he watches till he gets an entrance 
there himself. 

[From Augustine: Ver. 1. All was now to 
take place in reality of which the first passover 
was a type.—We perform a most wholesome 
journey or pass-over when we pass over from the 
devil to Christ, from this unstable world to His 
sure kingdom.— Unto the end, i. e. that they them¬ 
selves too might pass out of this world, by love, 
unto Him their head; for what is unto the end, but 
unto Christ?—Vers. 4, 6. He laid aside Mis gar¬ 
ments when, being in the form of God Ho emptied 
Himself; He girded Himself with a towel, when 
He took upon Him the form of a servant; Me 
poured water into a basin, when He shed His blood 
on the earth with which lie washed away the 
filth of their sins; Me wiped them with the towel, 
when with the flesh wherewith He was clothed 
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He established the steps of the Evangelists—the 
whole of His passion [humiliation] was our 
cleansing.—Ver. 12. Let us confess our faults 
one to another, forgive one another’s faults, pray 
for one another’s faults—thus we shall wash one 
another's feet.—Ver. 29. Judas had the bag: the 
first institution of ecclesiastical property; our 
Lord shows that His commandment not to think 
of the morrow does not mean that the saints 
should never save money. 

[From Chrysostom: Ver. 1. By His departure 
He means His death —being so near leaving Ilis 
disciples, He shows more love for them; Ho left 
undone nothing which one who greatly loved 
should do.—Ver. 7. How useful a lesson of 
humility it teaches thee.—Ver. 29. How was it 
that He who forbade scrip, and staff, and money 
carried bags for the relief of the poor ? It was 
to show thee that even those who are crucified 
to the world ought to attend to this duty.—Ver. 
80. It was night showing the impetuosity of 
Judas. 

£From Beds: Vers. 18,14. Our Lord first did a 
thing, then taught it.—Ver. 17. To know what is 
good and not to do it, tendeth not to happiness, 

but to condemnation.-From Alcuin: Ver. 12. 

When, at our redemption we were changed by 
the shedding of His blood, He took again His 
garments rising from the grave, and clothed in 
the same body ascended into heaven and sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father. 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 1. Christ chose the 
time of the Passover to suffer in, that He might 
prove Himself to bo the substance of that typo. 
—Ver. 2. Can we wonder to find friends unfaith¬ 
ful, when our Saviour had a traitor in His own 
house ?—It is no uncommon thing for the vilest 
sins to bo acted by the most eminent professors 
of religion.—Tho devil, being a spirit, has a quick 
access to our spirits and can instil his sugges¬ 
tions into them.—Vers. 4, 6. The most amazing 
instance of self-denial, for our encouragement and 
example .—We ought to bo ready to perform tho 
lowest offices of love and service toward one an¬ 
other.—Vers. 6-8. A sinful humility to refuse 
tho offered favors of Christ because we are un¬ 
worthy to receive them.—Though we are not 
worthy of Christy and of Ilis love; yet Christ is 
worthy of us t and of our faith .—The servants of 
God themselves often cannot understand, at pre - 
senty the dealings of God with them, yet there 
will come a time for the clearing of them.—Christ 
washeth all that have an interest in Him both 
from guilt and pollution.—Ver. 10. Ail justified 
persons are in God's account clean. —The holiest 
saints, whilst in this world of sin and temptation, 
do need a daily washing by repentance.—Ver. 

17. The necessity of—1. knowledge in order to 
practice; 2. practice in order to happiness.—Ver. 

18. Ilow many are there who by profession lift 
up their hand unto Christy yet who by treason lift 
up their heel against Him.—Ver. 20. Christ and 
the Father accouut the respect paid to faithful 
ministers as paid to themselves.—Ver. 21. It is 
the duty of Christians not rashly to judge one 
another; but to hope the best of others, and to 
fear the worst of themselves.—It is possible for 
secret wickedness to lurk in the hearts of those 
in whose conduct nothing has appeared to give a 
just suspicion.—Ver. 80. Judas went immedi¬ 


ately out, and it was night: what & warmth and 
zeal in the devil’s cause.—Men given over by 
God and possessed of Satan are unwearied in 
sin. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 1-17. A wise man 
will not do a thing that looks odd and unusual 
but for very good reasons: Christ acted thus 
that He might—1. testify His love to His disci¬ 
ples (vers. 12); 2. give an instance of His volun¬ 
tary humility (vers. 8-5); 8. signify to them 
spiritual washing (vers. 6-11); 4. set them an 
example (vers. 12-171.—Ver. 1. Our Lord has a 
people in the world that are Ilis own by,—1. gift 
from the Father; 2. costly purchase; 8. His 
setting them apart for Himself; 4. their own de¬ 
votion to Him as a peculiar people.—His own; 
not things (rd Idta) as cattle which are transfer¬ 
able, but persons (rot* iStovc) as a man’s wife 
and children to whom he stands in a constant 
relation.— Having loved His own . . He loved them 
unto the end: lie did love them with a love of 
good-will [benevolence] when He gave Himself 
for their redemption; He does love them with a 
love of complacency when He admits them into 
communion with Himself.—Those whom He loves. 
He loves unto the end; i. e. 1. with an everlasting 
love; 2. unto perfection , He will perfect that which 
concemeth them .—Vers. 4, 6. Christ's love was 
condescending. —The disciples had just before 
shown the weakness of their love by grudging 
the ointment that wa9 poured on His head, yet 
now He gives this proof of His love to them; 
our infirmities are foils to His kindnesses and set 
them off.—Ver. 2. The treason of Judo9 traced 
to its original. —Those that would be conformable 
to Christ must keep their minds low in the midst 
of advancements.—Vers. 4, 6. Nothing is below 
us which may be serviceable to God’s glory and 
the good of our brethren.—Many will do mean 
things to curry favor with superiors, they riso 
by stooping and climb by cringing; but for 
Christ to do this to His discipleSy could be no act 
of policy or complaisance, but pure humility.— 
He riseth from supper; learn—1. Not to reckon 
it a disturbance to be called from our meal to do 
God or our brother a real service—Christ would 
not leave His preaching to oblige His nearest re¬ 
lations (Mark iii. 83), but left His supper to show 
His love to His disciples; 2, Not to be over nice 
about our meat.— He laid aside His garments and 
took a towel; we must address ourselves to duty 
as those who are resolved not to take statty but to 
take pains. —Vers. 7, 8. Subsequent providences 
explain preceding ones.—We must let Christ take 
His own way, both in ordinances and providenoes, 
and we shall find in the issue it was the best way. 
—In the refusal of Peter there was—1. A show 
of humility ; 2✓ A real contradiction of the will of 
Jesus.—Christ’s answer—1. A severe caution 
against disobedience; or, 2. A declaration of the 
necessity of spiritual washing.—Ver. 10. The 
evidence of a justified state may be clouded, but 
the charter of it is not taken away.—It should 
be the daily care of those who are in a justified 
state to cleanso themselves from daily defilement. 
— Ye are clean t but not all: many have the sign, 
but not the thing signified.—Ver. 12. He ad¬ 
journed the explication till He had finished the 
transaction—1. to try their submission; 2. to 
finish the riddle before He unriddled it.—It is the 
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will of Christ that sacramental signs should be 
explained. —Ver. 13. Master and Lord.— 1. He is 
Master and Lord that He may be Redeemer and 
Saviour; 2. It becomes us thus to call Him; 
George Herbert when he mentioned the name of 
Christ used to add mg Master , and thus wrote: 

“ How swoetly doth my Master sonnd, jct Mastxb ! 

As ambergris leaves a rich scent unto the taster, 

go do these words—a sweet content, au oriental fragnmcy 

—mt Mast ml” 

Vers. 14, 15 with 4, 5. A parable to the eye, 
our Master thereby teaching us—1. An humble 
condescension; 2. A condescension to be ser¬ 
viceable; 8. A eerviceableness to the sancti¬ 
fication one of another.—What a good teacher 
Christ was, teaching by example as well as doc¬ 
trine .—When we see our Master serving we can¬ 
not but see how ill it becomes us to bo domineering. 
—Ver. 17. Most people think, Happy are they 
thatrifs and rule; Christ saith, Happy are they 
that stoop and obey. —Nothing is better known 
than that we should be humble , and yet how little 
is seen of true humility: most know for others , 
few do for themselves. —Ver. 18. They that are 
chosen —1. Christ Himself chose; 2. Are known 
to Him.—All that eat bread with Christ are not 
His disciples indeed.—Judas lifted up his heel 
against Christ—1. forsook Him, turned his back 
upon Him; 2. despised Him, shook off the dust 
of his feet; 3. spurned at Him.—Ver. 20. Judos 
had been sent—they that received him, and per¬ 
haps had been converted and edified by his 
preaching, were never the worse when he after¬ 
ward proved a traitor.—Though some by enter¬ 
taining strangers have entertained robbers yet 
we must still be hospitable; the abuses put upon 
our charity will neither justify uncharitableness 
nor lose us our reward.—Ver. 21. Christ is not 
the author of sin, yet this sin of Judas He—1. 
foresaw; 2. foretold. —The sins of Christians are 
tfie grief of Christ.—Ver. 22. Christ perplexed 
His disciples for a time that Ho might—1. hum¬ 
ble them; 2. prove them; 3. excite in them a jea¬ 
lousy of themselves; 4. excite indignation at tho 
baseness of Judas.—Ver. 23. There are some of 
His disciples, whom Christ lays in His bosom, 
who have more free and intimate communion 
with Him than others.—Vers. 23, 24. It is good 
to engage for ourselves the prayers of those that 
lie in Christ's bosom. —They who lie in Christ's 
bosom may often be reminded of something that 
will be profitable by those who lie at His feet •— 
Ver. 26. Though John whispered in Christ’s ear, 
yet he called Him Lord; familiarity did not lessen 
respect. —Ver. 26. Our Lord indicated the traitor 
by a sop; we must not be outrageous against 
those whom we know to be malicious against us 
—if thine enemy hunger feed him. —Ver. 27. After 
the sop Satan entered into him; many are made 
worse by Christ’s bounties.—Ver. 28. The dis¬ 
ciples did not suspect that Jesus spoke to Judas 
as the traitor; it is au excusable dulness in Chris¬ 
tians not to be sharp-sighted in their censures. 
—Christ’s disciples were so well taught to love 
one another , that they could not readily learn to 
suspect.— Give something to the poor: Learn that 
1. our Lord, though He lived on alms (Luke viii. 

3) yet gave alms; 2. the time of a religious feast 
is a proper time for charity.—Ver. 30. With¬ 
drawing from the communion of the faithful is 


commonly tho first overt act of a backslider, the 
beginning of an apostasy . 

[From Scott : Vers. 1-11. Neither the deepest 
abasement, nor the highest exaltation, rendered 
our Redeemer for a moment inattentive to the 
ooncerns of His disoiples.—Vers. 18-80. If pro¬ 
fessed disciples and ministers bo found unfaith¬ 
ful, let us not be discouraged; the Scripture 
hath foretold that thus it must be.—As some are 
more near to Him than others, wo should not 
envy their privilege but U9e their friendship. 
From A. Clare: Vers. 1-17. It was the common 
custom of our Lord to pass from things sensible 
and temporal to those which were spiritual and 
eternal: He was a consummate philosopher, 
every subject appears grand and noble in His 
hands.—Ver. 16. Christ has ennobled the acts of 
humility by practising them Himself.—Ver. 17. 
4t Sacred knowledge and devotedness to God are the 
means whereby a man can arrive at beatitude •” 
[Institutes of Menu]. 

[From Stier: Vers. 1-30. If the history of 
the Passion is the Holy of Holies in the New 
Covenant, St. John opens to us the very Ark of 
the Covenant in tho heart of the incarnate Sa¬ 
viour.—Vers. 4, 5. For thy sake, O sinner, I 
have laid by the garment of My glory, have 
girded Myself with the napkin of the flesh, to 
pour out My blood as a cleansing bath for thee 
—as thy God and thy Servant. —Ver. 13. Tho 
Master is believed , the Lord i3 obeyed. —Ver. 14. 
The mutual feet-washing embraces the whole 
collective duties of Christian charity among 
Christ’s disciples.—Love is humility, it delights 
I to serve tho necessities as well of body as of soul. 
—Ver. 30. It was night in the soul of Judas; 
night in a broad circle around Judas—in tho 
hearts of many, condensed and mighty darkness; 
nevertheless [therefore?] Jesus goes on to speak 
the words of light and life which have approved 
their full meaning in the overcoming and extinc¬ 
tion of all darkness. 

[From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 

1. |The disoiples, on the eve of orphanhood, were 
objects of His compassion indeed!—Ver. 17. The 
knowledge of religion is worthless, apart from the 
practice of it.—Ver. 20. Our Lord spreads over 
the ministrations of His ministers the awful sanc¬ 
tion of His own special presence.—Ver. 26. 
Docs it not follow from this portion of the narra¬ 
tive that while John was reclining on one side 
of our Lord, Judas must have been reclining on the 
otherf —Ver. 27. After the Bop Satan entered 
into him:—The warning, evermore, of the un¬ 
worthy oommunicant.—Ver. 29. Judas, the Al¬ 
moner of Christ.—The contrast between the trai¬ 
tor’s outer and inner life.—Vers. 1-29. Ministers 
of Christ 44 following their Divine Master in 
their earnest search for souls, are to leave none, 
no, not even the most abandoned untried by their 
hand; even Judas was washed.” (Rev. T. T. 

Carter). -From Barnes: Ver. 2. Satan can 

tempt no one unless there is some inclination of 
the mind. [? See ver. 80, p.468.]—Ver. 28. “Tho 
highest honor that can be conferred on any man 
is to say that Jesu f loved Him.” (Robert Hall.) 

[From Kkummachbr: Vers. 4, 5. 0 great ana 
significant symbol! 0 powerful exposition of the 
words, “ I came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister.”—Vers, 6-8. Even to this day we 
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hear it said—“ For the honor of Christ, I cannot 
believe that Ho receives sinners, as such, without 
any thing further.” If you wish to honor Jesus, 
do so by submitting to His word.—Yer. 9. Ex¬ 
cellent, but not altogether correct; Simon now 
oversteps the line to the right, as he had before 
transgressed to the left.— Yer. 10. When a Chris¬ 
tian is overtaken by a fault, he has no need of 
an entirely new transformation, but only of a 
cleansing; he must let his feet be washed.—Vers. 
14,15. Acts of love never degrade, however menial 
they may be.—Vers. 8-14. Christ Himself must 
first wash us before we can wash the feet of any 
in the sense intended by Him.—Vers. 18-80. The 
heathen world is ignorant of a Judas, such a 
monster matures only in the sphere of Christi- 

anity._The Lord appointed Judas the receiver 

oud almoner in His circle, and assuredly for no 
other reason than that He perceived he was the 
fit feat. 

i From Owen: Ver. 1. The whole .economy of 
emption is made np of most signal develop¬ 
ments of Christ’s love for His chosen.—Vers. 4, 
6 . Our Lord in view of the foregoing strife of 
the disciples for precedence (Luke xxii. 24; per¬ 
formed this ablution. (!}—Yer. 14. «> The Pope 


would do a more remarkable thing if, in un¬ 
feigned humility, he washed the feet of one king, 
than he does in washing the feet of twelve poor 
men.” (Benoel.) —Ver. 17. “The recognition 
of such a duty, is a much more easy matter than 

the putting it in practice.” (Alford.) -From 

Whedon: Ver. 8. Peter in his presumptuous hu¬ 
mility is utterly disobedient.—I know whom I have 
chosen: He knew, of the entire twelve, the fidelity 
of most and the treason of one.—Ver. 80. The 
son of night goes through the darkness of night 
on his errand of treason (darkness). 

[Vers. 8-5. The act of Jesus one of self-humi¬ 
liation, but not expressive of humility; humility 
is a readiness of mind to take a low place because 
of conscious weakness or unworthiness; self-humi¬ 
liation is an aot which may spring from humility, 
or it may be, as in the case of Jesus, conscious 
greatness stooping to beneficial service.—He 
washed the feet of all , Judas included, teaching 
us that we are not to look for certain evidence 
of piety before performing fraternal service.—A 
manifestation of what is involved in true lord¬ 
ship —viz.: service. —Ver. 9. The submitting to 
being washed often a greater test of humility 
than the washing of others.] 


FIFTH SECTION. 

The Lora in the circle of His friends, the ohildren of light; how He discloses and 
communicates to them the riches of His inner life, thereby consecrating 
them as bearers and ministers of His own life, with a view to the 
enlightenment and transfiguration of the world, and the union of 
the present and the hereafter.—Disolosnre of Heaven (and 
explanations relative to the Heavenly life). 

Chap. XIII. 81 -€hap. XVII. 28. 


SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The farewell discourses of Jesus, as reoorded 
by John, contain the most mysterious and most 
holy of all the sayings through which He mani¬ 
fested Himself to His own. They form the spirit¬ 
ual ante-celebration of His own glorifioation and 
that of His people in the new celestial life opened 
up by His death and resurrection. Distinction 
must be made between historical periods and 
those embracing different divisions of the subject- 
matter; there exists, however, an exact corre¬ 
spondence in the inarch of the two. The total 
is the walk to the Mount of Olives and the re¬ 
velation of heaven or the new heavenly home, 
high above the old Sheol of the dead. | 

First Period. From the end of the paschal 
meal, or the departure of Judas, to the end of 
the Supper. Starting-point of the meditation: 
the Supper; how it reveals the gulf that inter¬ 
venes between the heavenly home that Christ 
discloses and whither He is going; but also trans¬ 


figures the same, supplying Christ’s presence to 
the disciples, who sojourn on this earthly shore, 
until the time when they shall be ripe for heaven 
and at liberty to follow the Lord as martyrs (tot. 
86 ). Martyrdom the fairest, ripest fruit or the 
Lord’s Supper. Therefore: the task and goal 
of personal life in that Kingdom of glory, to found 
which Christ leaves this world, chap. xiii. 81-SB. 

Second Period. From the close of the Supper 
to the departure for the Mount of Olives. On 
stepping forth beneath the starry sky. Starting- 
point of the meditation: the going forth into the 
dark world, and the contemplation of the noc¬ 
turnal heavens. Revelation of the heavens situ¬ 
ate beyond the gulf. Exposition of heaven, or 
the Father’s House, as the goal of Christ and 
His people. 

1. Christ as ths Way to the goal; in the truth 
and life of His personal essence standing surety 
for the goal, in spite of the contradiction of out¬ 
ward agencies which reveal an Apparently aim¬ 
less and pathless vista of misery and death 
(Thomas). 
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2. Christ at the Goal of the way, or tbe spiritual 
and heavenly theophany, in antithesis to the sen¬ 
sual and earthly tneopuany; or as the personal 
Christ, through whom the personal Father mani¬ 
fests Himself, and who, through the Holy Ghost, 
founds the fellowship of personal, heavenly life 
(ver. 20; Philip). 

8. Christ , on Hit return, at once the Goal and the 
Way. How, in the communion of His people, He 
establishes the hidden heaven upon earth, as the 
Kingdom of the Spirit and of Love in antithesis 
to the ungodliness of the world (Judas Lebbseus). 

4. The departure for the Passion at a departure 
for heaven , or the parting salutation os a pledge 
of greeting at a speedily ensuing meeting. 

The one warranty for the heaven beyond this 
world—which warranty is given us through the 
heavenly Christ present in the world—branches 
oat into various manifestations: (1) Of the 
heavenly Christ; (2) of the heavenly Father; 

(3) of the heavenly Spirit or other Paraclete; 

(4) of the heavenly and personal life and opera¬ 
tion of Christians. 

First promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 
of Christ and the Church generally, ver. 16. 
Second promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 
of evangelic knowledge and of enlightenment, 
ver. 26. Chap. xiv. 

Third Period. Tbe walk from the city to the 
brook Kedron. Vineyardt and nocturnal garden- 
firet on either tide (see below). Starting-point of 
the meditation: the sight of the vineyards, of 
the cleansed vines and the burning branches. 
Glorification of this earthly shore; or the hea¬ 
venly life upon earth, in the history of the King¬ 
dom of Love or the Vine of God; in the judgment 
executed upon dead branches, and in the fruit¬ 
bearing—love’s blessing—of living ones. 

L Divine establishment and cultivation of the 
heavenly Vim upon earth, or the establishment 
of the heavenly Kingdom of Love—a kingdom 
rich in joy. t The fiery judgment upon dead 
branches; the purification of living ones; or the 
destiny of the Vine (chap. xv. 1-8). 

2. The fruit-bearing of disciples in their life 
of love (vers. 9-17). 

8. Verification of love in opposition to the 
hatred of the world, or the defensive oonduct of 
the disciples of Jesus (ver. 18 to chap. xvi. 6). 

4. Consummation of love in the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost who convinces and conquers the 
world by the judgment of the Spirit, or the offen¬ 
sive conduct of disciples, chap. xvi. 7-11. Revela¬ 
tion of the future, together with the development 
of Christianity, vers. 12-16. 

Third promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 
of martyr-faithfulness, chap. xv. 26. Fourth 
promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of vic¬ 
torious might that overcometh the %orld, chap, 
xvi. 8-11. Fifth promise of the Holy Ghost as 
the Spirit of apostolio development and apoca- 
lyptio revelation of the future, chap. xvi. 12*16. 


Fourth Period. Towards the end of the way. 
Conclusion of communications, and promise of 
future disclosures through the Holy Ghost. 
Starting-point of the meditation: The approach 
to the goal. Transfiguration of the union betwixt 
this world and the world beyond, in the new, hea¬ 
venly life. 

1. Promise of the revelation of the new and 
second heavenly life in the resurreotion of Christ, 
vers. 16-22. 

2. Promise of a new meeting, when He of the 
further shore shall hold intercourse with them 
who are still remaining on this side of the gulf, 
vers. 28, 24. 

8 . Promise of life in the Spirit, vers. 25-27. 

4. The flash of light from the Spirit, appor¬ 
tioned to the disciples even now in surveying the 
life of Jesus, vers. 28-81. 

5. Christ’s consciousness of victory, His as¬ 
surance of new life, as a legacy of consolation for 
His people, vers. 82, 33. Chap. xvi. 12-83. 

Fifth Period. Before the crossing of the brook 
Kedron, the black brook in the gloomy vale. 
Period of fined decision . 

Development of Christ's consciousness of 
victory in His high-priestly prayer for the trans¬ 
figuration of the personal Kingdom of Love, or 
House of the Father, in this world and the next, 
through the sanctification or sacrifice of Christ, 
the redemption of mankind: 

1. For the glorification of the Son, vers. 1-8; 

2. For the glorification of His people, vers. 
9-19; 

8 . For the glorification of all future believers 
until the disappearance of the world before the 
glory of the Son and of His heaven, vers. 20-24; 

4. The perfect glorification of the Father, in 
conformity to His righteousness; the founda¬ 
tion of said glorification having already been 
laid by the Son, vers. 25, 26. Or, the prayer 
for the perfection of the Kingdom of Love unto 
the absolute Epiphany, Rev. xxi.; Tit. ii. 13; 
1 John ii. 28; iii. 2. Chap. xvii. 

Synopsis. First Period: Antithesis between 
heaven and earth; Second Period: Heaven and its 
vouchers on earth; Third Period: Establishment 
and development of heaven on earth; Fourth 
Period: Internal union of heaven and earth; 
Fifth Period: The perfect appearing. 

On the farewell discourses of Jesus see Luther's 
Sermons of the year 1688, vol. viii. [ed. Walch]. 
Matthesius: Luther said this was the best boo"k 
he had written. G. Lehr: De eublmitate ter- 
monum Jetu Christi , John xiii.-xvi., Gottingen, 
1774. Stark: Paraphr. et Comment, m Ev . Joh. 
xiii.-xvii., Jena, 1814. An extensive catalogue- 
of separate treatises see in Lilienthal’s Bibl. 
Archivar , p. 821; Danz, Universalworterbuch der 
iheolog . Literatur , p. 466, etc. On the sacerdotal 
prayer see below chap. xvii. JComp. also our in¬ 
troductory remarks on ch. xiii. 1, p. 406.—P. 8.] 
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8TRONG ANTITHESIS BETWEEN THIS PRESENT WORLD AND THE WORLD BEYOND J ALSO THR LINK 
BETWEEN THEM FORMED BY THB NEW INSTITUTION OF CHRIST (THE LORD’S SUPPER, AS THB 
COMMANDMENT OF BROTHERLY LOVE). GRAVE MAGNITUDE OF THIS ANTITHESIS, EXPRESSED IN 
THB ANNOUNCEMENT OF PETER’S DENIAL. THB GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST; AND THB NEW 
COVENANT. THB NEW COMMANDMENT AS THB TRANSFIGURATION OF THB LAW AND LIKEWISE 
OF THB ANTITHESIS BETWEEN CHRIST’S VISIBLE EXISTENCE IN THB WORLD BEYOND AND THE 
SOJOURN OF HIS PEOPLE IN THIS PRESENT WORLD. 

Chap. XIII. 81-88. 

(Matt, xxvi 26-35; Mark xiv. 22-81; Luke xxii. 81-88.) 

31 Therefore, 1 when he [Judas] was [had] gone out, Jesus said, 

32 Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be [is] 
glorified in him, 1 God shall [will] also glorify him in himself and shall [will] 

33 straightway [immediately] glorify him. Little children [rotvfa], yet a little while 
[only a little while longer] I am with you. Ye shall [will] seek me; and[,1 as I 

34 said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; so now I say to you. A new 
commandment I give unto you, That [in order that, fra] ye love one another; 

35 [even] as I have loved you, [in order] that ye also love one another. By this shall 
[will] all men know [perceive] that ye are my [fyto(] disciples, if ye have love one 
to another. 

36 Simon Peter said [saitli, unto him, Lord, whither goesfc thou? Jesus an¬ 
swered him [<omit him],* Whither I go, thou cansfc not follow me now; but thou 

37 shah [wilt] follow me 4 afterwards. Peter said [saith] unto him, Lord, why cannot 

38 I follow thee now? I will lay down my life for thy sake [for thee]. Jesus an¬ 
swered [answereth] 4 him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for my saki [forme]? 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow [will not have crowed], 4 
till [before] thou hast denied 7 me thrice. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 81.—[Tlachendorf, Alf. and W. k H. give brt o 8 v, in accordance 'With. K. B. C. D. L. X.; ov* If omitted in A. E. 
H. K., </c., and thoae ed. who wrongly Join Stm to ver. 30. — P. S.J 

* Ver. 32.—The words «« 6 fSofaUrflif ip ainy are wanting in [#.*] B. C. D., etc. Probably the repetition was re¬ 
garded as superfluous. [They occur in #.* A. C.* T. A., etc., they are retained by Tischend^ omitted by Westc. and R, 
bracketed by Alf. The omission may have been occasioned by the similar endings of this and preceding clauses.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 36.—[Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and llort omit aim} (text, roc.), in accordance with B. 0.* L.; it occurs, 
however, in ft. A. C.* D., etc. —P. S.J 

* Ver. 36.—The pot is wanting in [K-] B. C * L. X., Vulgate, etc. [It occurs in A C.* etc-, text roc., bat is omitted by 
Tlschen(L, AIL, Westc. and Hort.—P.8.] 

* Ver. 38.—[Instead of intKpi&rj the best authorities read arocptrrrcu, in accordance with K- B. C. L. 3L, etc.—P.8.] 

* Ver. 38.—Wwinjop, against has very strong authority. [It is so given ft. A. B. G., etc. and in the best crit. 

odw—P. 8.] 

f Ver. 38.—The reading &pvj<rn decidedly preponderant over against the (synoptic) composite [awopin$op]. A milder 
term. [The former occurs in B. D. L X.; the latter in K. A. C. T. A., etc.—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 81. Now when he had gone out.— 

Chrysostom and others conneot this sentence 
with the foregoing: “ but it was night when he 
went out.” Not only the ofo, but also the em¬ 
phatic pause introduced by the word v(f, and the 
strong contrast between the preceding and the 
ensuing Sect are declarative against this view. 

Now is the Son of Man glorified [ido£a- 
trdi 7 ].—This is not merely a proleptieal announce¬ 
ment nn the port of Jesu&of approaching triumph 


[Meyer, Alford, etc.]. It is the oelebr&tion of 
an actual tHumph. In spirit He has already 
.vanquished the kingdom of darkness. His vic¬ 
tory succeeded to His perturbation of spirit at 
the sight of Judas, and was gained on this wise: 
By the operation of His Spirit in perfect con¬ 
sistency with His truth, love and patience as 
opposed to the utmost falseness, embitterment 
and irritation, He, as the Christ, sundered Anti¬ 
christ from the communion of the faithftil through 
the mere exercise of HU personal might The 
victory gained by Him in spirit over Judas, U a 
victory over Satan himself and over those worldly 
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temptations whose nature partakes of the spirit 
of Iscariot (see Leben Jem, II., p. 1827; III., p. 
675). This victory lays the foundation for the 
victory in His psychical life (Gethaemane) and 
for that in His physical life (Golgotha); in view 
of this fact He is already glorified in principle. 

Ver. 82. If Qod is glorified in Him.— 
Antithesis to the Son of Man. It was while con¬ 
serving to the uttermost His purely human na¬ 
ture that He, os the Son of Man, overcame Judas; 
but, as this Son of Man, He was also the instru¬ 
ment of God, chap. v. 19; 2 Cor. v. ID. It is 
effectual to the glory of God Himself that evil,— 
the whole kingdom of Antichrist—is, in respect 
of its principle, overcome in so purely human, a 
manner now, and that it shall henceforth be thus 
overcome throughout the world. 

God will alao glorify Him in Himself. 
—As God is glorified in the heart of Christ and 
in His victorious conduct, being therein set forth 
as the omnipotence of the Spirit, He shall also 
glorify Christ in Himself; u e. t He shall glorify 
the almighty spiritual power of the Son in His 
(the Father’s) divine providence, in His peculiar 
domain, the sphere, the revelation of the Father 
—and that especially in that world and from that 
world whither Christ is now returning. ’Ev 
lorry has been interpreted by Chrysostom and 
Ammon as equivalent to dt&. Such an interpre¬ 
tation does away with the antithesis. In like 
manner the antithesis is weakened by the ex¬ 
planation of Cocceius: Since God was glorified, 
the Son also was glorified. Augustine and many 
others interpret the passage as referring to the 
exaltation: “tYa scilicet, tU natura Humana , qux 
a verbo setemo suscepta est , eiiam immortaU setemilale 
donetur .” Tholuck refers to PhiL ii. 9 : “The 
exaltation of the Son, which, in accordance with 
the representation of Paul, is the (uod6q for His 
humiliation.” Meyer: By the return to the 
fellowship of God, out of which He went forth. 
From this point of view iv idvrip needs defining. 
The existence of Christ was an existence in God, 
not alone from the time of His ascension, but 
from the moment of His death, inasmuch as He 
was removed from this present world. For this 
world His personal life was now hidden in God’s 
providence, but His personal essence issued forth 
again, clear and distinct, from the providence of 
Qod, simultaneously with the resurrection and 
the sending of the Spirit; an essenoe now glori¬ 
fied in divine spiritual might, and destined to be 
ever more and more glorified until His appear¬ 
ing. See Col. ili. 8 . Hence the expression: th 
Him, has been in course of fulfilment ever since 
the death of Christ. 

And shall immediately. —The second nai 
introduces the modifying word, from which 
it follows that the glorification of Christ in God 
shall take place immediately. 

Ver. 88 . Little ohildren, bat yet a little 
while fa little longer). —After the stern dis¬ 
missal of the traitor He is at liberty to unbosom 
Himself to the disciples and to reveal to them the 
love and grief that stir His heart at parting 
from them. Here for the first time we find the 
tender “ little children,” reicvia. With them too, 
however, He has to deal earnestly (see Comm, 
on Luke), He designs teaching them not to set 
their hearts upon following Him to death now. 


[Alford: u Teicvia—here only used by Christ 
(comp., however, naidia, chap. xxi. 6 )—affectingly 
expresses not only His brotherly, but fatherly 
love (Isa. ix. 6 ) for His own, and at the same time 
their immature and weak state, now about to' be 
left without Him.” The same term of endear¬ 
ment, TeKvia , little children , dear children, is used 
once by Paul, GaL iv. 19, and seven times by 
John, the disciple of love, in his Epistle. Ac¬ 
cording to Jerome the last exhortation of the 
aged John to his congregation in Ephesus was 
simply this: “Little children, love one another,” 
because this comprehended the whole of practi¬ 
cal Christianity.—P. S.] 

Ye cannot come.—As I said nnto the 
Jews, chap. vii. 84; viii. 21,24. He now says the 
same thing to them; although in another sense 
[and without the threatening addition: “and 
ye will not find Me, and yo will die in your 
sins.” The £7 relv of the unbelieving Jews is the 
vain looking for a deliverer after rejecting the 
true Messiah, the £rirelv of the disciples is the 
seeking of faith and love.—P. S.]. What He 
says to them now [hpn, emphatically put last, as 
vers. 7, 87; xvi. 12.—P. S.] is binding only for 
the present. For the present they cannot follow 
Him to heaven. From the two propositions : ye 
will miss Me, and: ye cannot follow Me now, the 
following results.* 

Ver. 84. A new commandment I give 
nnto you [ evro^yv Kaivijv Aldupt vplv\. 
—Manifestly, the new commandment is to supply 
His [visible] presence to them for a time, until 
they oome to Hiin again. Different interpreta¬ 
tions, premising, in every case, that the corollary: 
Iva ayarrare aXhy'hovq, etc., contains the substance 
of the new commandment The consideration 
that the commandment of neighborly love is not 
a new but an old one, (Lev. xix. 18; Matt. v. 43 
ff.; xix. 19; xxii. 89), nas led some to ascribe an 
intensive sense to the acyective new , and others to 
take it in an altered sense. 

1. The ixtbnsivk sense [new in degree ]. 

(a.) One is not to love his neighbor simply as 
himself [a* kavrbv], but more than himself [inr&p 
iavrbv] (Cyril, Theod. Mopsueste [Tlieophyl., 
Euthym. Zigab.; among modern commentators, 
especially Knapp, Scripta var. arg., p. 869 8qq.] 
etc.). Without regard to other objections to the 
view, the idea of it is not clear. [Christ, Matt 
xxii. 89, 40^ and Paul, Rom. xiii. 9, adopt the 
Old Testament commandment, “ Love thy neigh¬ 
bor as thyself,” without addition, as the second 
great oommandment which is like unto the first, 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” etc. The 
£? iavrdv is the highest measure of love and does 
not exclude, but includes the self-denial even to 
the sacrifice of life lor our neighbor. Finally 
Ka$6q does not indicate the degree, but the kind 
of love.—P. 8 .]. 

(b.) One should love his neighbor as Christ 
has loved His people. The following yy&iryoa is 
modificative of Kaivfj (Chrysostom, Tholuck).f 


* [Similarly Stior and Alford connect vers. 33 and 34: Te 
will be left on earth, when I go to heaven; but, unlike the 
Jews, ye will seek Mo and find Me in the way of love to Me 
and to one another, forming a united body, the church, in 
which all will recognize My presence among you as My dis¬ 
ciples.—P. 8.J 

f [So also Wordsworth who, however, combines with this 
interpretation that of Augustine (renewing), see below, 2 L 
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Against this view it has been objected (by De 
Wette) that the modifying clause does not apply 
to what precedes, but to that which follows it. 
A main consideration against the Yiew just set 
forth is that it represents the most involved com¬ 
mandment as being given, without any instruc¬ 
tions as to the manner of its fulfilment. 

(c.) It is the new commandment of Christian 
brotherly love as distinguished from a gene¬ 
ral love to our neighbor. Grotius, Kdlbing, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1845; and similarly Luthardt, 
[Ebrard, Bruckner, Baumlein, Hengstenberg, 
Godet]. Meyer: “The novelty lies in the t»i- 
pulsive power of love; the love of Christ, as ex¬ 
perienced by us, should be this impellent. Thus 
the commandment, old in itself, is endowed with 
new explicitness, viz., the love h Xpurr$.” Here 
the fact is overlooked, that a commandment with 
which we are experimentally oonversant and 
which is instinct with motive power, is no longer 
a mere commandment, but an inwardly impellent 
principle. Therefore, 

(d.) The principle of the new life brought by 
Christ (De Wette). Meyer: That, indeed, is the 
new hrro7.il, but it is not so stated here. In that 
respect, then, Meyer’s own interpretation would 
be refuted. 

U.) The removal of the bounds which, in the 
Ola Testament, inclosed neighborly love within 
national limits (Kostlin, Hilgenfold). This has 
already been done, Matt. v. 44, inasmuch as 
Christ there finds in the Old Testament command¬ 
ment itself the germ of His commandment of 
neighborly love, in antithesis to the ordinance of 
the scribes. 

2. Altered sense: 

(a.) Prnceptum Ulustre (Hackspan, [Ham¬ 
mond], Wolf). 

(5.) Mandatum ultimum (Heumann). 

( c .) The most recent (Nonnus; birTuorkpriv). 

(d.) One always new (Olshausen :j never grow¬ 
ing old, ever fresh [=<wl naivfj ]. 

(e.) A renewed one (Irenaeus, Jansen) [Calvin, 
Maldonatus, Schottgen]. 

(/.) A renewing [regenerating] one (Augus¬ 
tine), [Wordsworth]. 

(y.) An unexpected one (Semler: unexpected 
after the strife touching rank, Luke xxii. 24 if.). 
[ (A.) The Kaivdnft of this oommandment consists 
in its simplicity and unicity (t) Alford. Similarly 
Owen: “a love unique, simple, self-renewing 
and ever fresh.’* The same applies to the old 
commandment.—»P. S.] 

8 . We adhere to the view which we have pre¬ 
viously set forth, viz., that the ivrdkif Kaivi/, is 
indicative of the institution of the Lords Supper 
(LebenJesu, II., p. 1330; III.,681) ; and Meyer’s 
wondering note of exclamation we accept as a 
sign of affirmation.* That Christ did not intend 


Similarly Webster and Wilkinson: “ This love was to resem¬ 
ble His love to them in manner and degree (xaStfc. x. r. k.\ 
and therefore most be grounded on their spiritual relation¬ 
ship to each other In Him.”—P. 8.] 

* [In his fifth edition, Meyer has no * wondering note of 
exclamation,” but objects to Dr. Lange’s reference of irroAij 
to the institution of the Lord’s Sapper, that it is not indicated 
in the connection, and is contrary to the parallel passage, 1 
John il. 8. But it should be remembered that these words 
were spoken at the very time when the Lord’s 8upper in con¬ 
nection with the Agape was instituted and commanded to be 
observed to the second advent as a perpetual commemoration 
of Christ’s dying love. Nsender, Ammon and Bbrard pot 


His precepts to be taken in the sense of outward 
laws, is a fact whioh the whole of the New Testa¬ 
ment warrants ns in assuming. But He did 
found institutions for His Church: the Lord’s 
Supper, Baptism, the ministry, etc., all centering 
in the Lord’s Supper. Of that Christ says: rd 
atpd pov rife xatwfc 6ia$r)KJK (Matt. xxvL 28; 
Mark xiv. 24), or, also, d ko*v% diadHpai (Luka 
xxii. 20). If dtadHpat and brokij be thoroughly 
kindred ideas, the former is converted into the 
latter by the words: “ Do this in remembrance 
of Me;” “ Ye shall show forth,” etc.; if there be 
but one new dia&ftai, bnt one new evroTJj, the one 
necessarily coincides with the other. 

Moreover, it is jn 9 t in this place that we should 
expeot John to mention the Lord’s Supper. Tho- 
luck: “The institution of the Lord’s Sapper, 
omitted by John—on account of its being suf¬ 
ficiently well known by tradition—would here 
(ver. 34) find the plaoe best befitting it That 
Supper is not only a memorial fea 9 t of the De¬ 
parting One (1 Cor. xL 25), bnt a feast of anion 
with His disciples in love until He comes. Rev. iiL 
20; 1 Cor. xi. 26. In like manner it is a feast 
wherein His cherished ones are mutoally united, 
1 Cor. x. 17.”—Attention should likewise be di¬ 
rected to the i/ydirijaa; on which word Meyer: 
“ For Jesus perceives Himself to be at the end of 
His work of loving self-surrender.” This was 
undoubtedly the case at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and it can be explained only by 
a reference to that institution. 

In order that [h*x] ye may love one an¬ 
other, etc. —Agreeably to the foregoing explana¬ 
tion, these words do not constitute the substance 
of the new commandment, but the ethical purpose 
of it. The Lord’s Supper is to be the channel for 
the conveyance of light, impulse and strength for 
such a brotherly love. Two-fold construction: 

1. The sentence: k ado* yy&Tnjaa, etc., is a 
parallel sentence to the preceding one (Beza, De 
Wette and others). K a$6c, etc., is emphatically 
put first: “ As I have loved you—that ye so love 
one another.” Meyer remarks with reason: This 
does not correspond with the simple Johannean 
style. 

2. The sentence: k adbc ^ydmpm, etc., is the 
apodosis to the preceding clause, and contains 
that which shall ensure compliance with the ad¬ 
monition : ye shall love one another. Meyer: “In 
order that ye may love one another, in accord¬ 
ance with My having loved yon, in order that 
ye, on yonr part, might love one another.” This 
would make the last clause either tautological or 
oblique. The love of Jesus would be modified 
solely in accordance with its purpose of exciting 
love, and it would be accordingly required that 
the disoiples’ love should exhibit a similar mode. 

We come back to No. 1, with a different ap¬ 
prehension of it, however: The new institution 
is founded in order that the disciples may levs 
one another; [its foundation being] in conformity 
to the faot that Christ has loved His people in 
order that they may love one another. That is: 
The Lord’s Supper is the sacrament by whioh 


the institution after ver. 83; Tholuck at ver. 34. Laaga 
makee the «xtoAv xsunf itself the xatr* f, the lore- 

feast of which Christ says: 44 Do this in remembrance of Me." 
This Yiew is certainly ingenious and plausible, and allows uw 
its full force.—P. 8.J 
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the na &&c of His s&orificial death is brought homo 
to the minds of His people; the ethical fruit that 
would spring from that death itself, viz., a com' 
p&ny of believers living in the fellowship of 
brotherly love—-shall now be realized by the 
Supper as the lively representation of His sacri- 
fioial death, and the substitute for His presence. 

Ver. 85. By this will all know (peroeive). 
—Mutual brotherly love the distinctive mark of 
Christians, 1 John iii. 10; Neander’s Denkwiir - 
digketten, L, p. 97; G. Arnold, Abbildimg der 
ersten Christen, Vol. III. Tholuck: “ The heathen 
were wont to exclaim with astonishment: * Be¬ 
hold how these Christians love one another, and 
how they are ready to die for one another.’ * 
One Minuoius Felix, the heathen, says of the 
Christians: ‘ They love each other before know¬ 
ing each othorand Lucian (in Peregrinus) 
sneeringly remarks: * Their law-giver has per¬ 
suaded them that they are ail brethren . 1 ” 

Ver. 86. Lord, whither goest thou?— 
Peter finds a thorn in the saying of Jesus (ver. 
83), of whoso prick he cannot yet rid himself. 
Jesus, therefore; meets the true idea of his ques¬ 
tion with the answer: Thither thou canst not fol¬ 
low Me now. He thus makes an application of 
the general sentence (ver. 83) to him ; comfort¬ 
ing him, however, with the obscure intimation 
of his martyrdom, as He pacified the sons of 
Zebedee, Matt. xx. 23 (comp. John xxi. 18). 
By duvaaat Tholuck apprehends simply the 
subjective impossibility in Peter, whereas, on 
the other hand, he conceives tibvaatie to be de¬ 
clarative of an objective impossibility. In both 
cases, however, an objective and a subjective im¬ 
port correspond. The disciples were no more 
ordained to pass through death immediately with 
Christ than they were ripe for. such a journey. 
[The words hKoXov^fjoeiq (pot is doubtful, see 
Tixtual Notes) varepov , are probably an allu¬ 
sion to the crucifixion of Peter, ^omp. ch. xxi. 
18, 19.—P. SJf 

' Ver. 37. Why can I not follow thee 
now ? I will lay down my life for thee. 
—It is clear to him that the going is to be 
through death. But not only does he undertake 
to die after the example of the Master; he even 
protests that he will lay down his life for Him. J 


* [From a well-known passage In TcrtulUon’s Apologtticus , 
c. 39. He adds: “ Yea, verily this mast strike them (the 
heathen); for they hate each other, and are rather ready to 
kill odo another. And even that we coll each other brethren, 
seems to them suspicious for no other reason than that among 
them all expressions of kindred are only feigned. We ore 
even your brethren In virtue of the common nature, which is 
the mother of us all; though ye, os evil brethren, deny your 
human nature. But how much more justly are those called 
and considered brethren, who acknowledge the one God as 
their Father; who have received the one Spirit of holiness; 
who have awaked from the same darkness of uncertainty to 
the light of the same truth ?” Comp, my Church History, 
VoU L, p. 336 fll, N. Y. ed.-P. 8.] 

f [The question of Peter xvpie, trow virayeis ; Doming quo 
taduf has furnished the name to a church outside the city 
of Borne, on the spot where, according to the legend, Peter 
having from love of life escaped from prison, was confronted 
by the appearance of Christ, and asked Him: “ Lord, whither 
goest Thou? w The Lord replied: “I go to Romo, to be cru¬ 
cified again,” whereupon the disciple returned to bis prison 
and cheerfully suffered martyrdom on the cross. Si non t 
vero, t bm trtrvato. —P. S.] 

1 [Augustine: Peter imagined that he could precede his 
guide. Presumptuous supposition 1 It was necessary that 
Christ should first lay down His life for the salvation of 
Peter, before Peter could be able to lay down his life for the 
gospel of Christ But when Christ had died for Peter and re- 


Ver. 88 . Jesus answers in view of these facts 
and puts Peter to the blush. Ho uses the asse¬ 
veration: Verily , verily. Lay down thy life for 
Me! Thou wilt not so muoh as confess Me. On 
the oontrary, thou wilt deny Me. And that 
three times. And this will come to pass directly, 
before the cock hath crowed, before the ensuing 
morning. Peter again stood in need of strong 
and emphatio words. 

As regards the time of this conversation with 
Peter, Luke’s account agrees with that of our 
Evangelist, while it supplies additional items 
(chap. xxii. 81-34). Matthew and Mark arc 
induced to record the conversation after the de¬ 
parture of Jesus from the plaoe where He cele¬ 
brated the Passover to the Mount of Olives, by 
their desire to superordinftte the more general 
declaration made by Jesus to all His disciples, 
to the effect that they should all be offended 
that night because.of Him. This declaration 
might also very readily occasion Peter once more 
to avouch his faithful devotion. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The exultant breathing again of Jesus after 
tho departure of Judas: (a) A presage of the re¬ 
viving and shining of the Church at the Last 
Day, Matt. xiii. 43; Luke xxi. 28; (b) a sign ex¬ 
pressive of the great victory of His Spirit in tho 
spiritual combat with treason in the oirole of 
disoiples,—with Judas as the representative of 
Satan; (c) a symbolical sign for His Church, 
teaching her how she shall conquer the anti- 
Christian Adversary and finally expel him by 
a dynamical censure; all this she shall do (after 
the example of the Son of Man) in simple hu¬ 
manity, a state which God, in the person of His 
Son, has hallowed,and with whose conditions Ho 
has complied. Similarly, an intimation that wo 
should solemnly rejoice at the open desertion of 
false brethren and members rather than be vexed 
at the same. 

2. The contrast of the pure Son of Man, the 
representative of God’s honor, and the false 
friend who, from an historical point of view, be¬ 
came the tool of a Hierarchy possessing hearts 
hardened against Christ, or, regarded from an 
ethical stand-point, delivered himself up to be 
the tool of Satan. 

3. Glorification is the revelation of internal spi¬ 
ritual power in the untrammeled appearance and 
activity of its life;—hence, appearance in con¬ 
formity to the idea,—the real and perfect beauty, 
a representation of spiritual sovereignty in the 
unobstructed glory of life. The Father glorified 
through Christ. The highest victory of love over 
hate, of faithfulness over falseness, of humility 
over pride, of a repose of soul over excitement 
and self-perturbation, of brightness over de¬ 
moniacal gloom, is the highest verification of the 
glory of the personal Son of Man, the central 
Hypostasis Himself, and, at the same time, the 
perfect glorification of the personal God, the 
Father, who has given such power to His Son 
and, through Him, to His children. The glori¬ 
fying of the Son of Man in God. In and from 


deemed him by His own blood, and hod risen from the dead, 
then Peter woe able to follow Christ, even to the cross.—P. a.J 
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the other world God glorifies Christ’s personality 
as the absolutely dynamical principle which re¬ 
tains its grasp of itself even in death, which 
breaks through all the bonds of death, soars 
above the highest heavens, comprehends in its 
personality the depths of the Spirit and pours 
them out over all flesh; in order to draw ail 
mankind up into the Kingdom of personal life 
and love and, in and along with mankind, to 
glorify the world into the Father’s House. 

4. The tender saying of Christ at His depart¬ 
ure, Little children , etc ., echoing in the words of 
llis disciple; 1 John ii. 1; chap. iii. 18. The 
chasm betwixt this world and the world to come 
disclosed, and dosed, or glorified, by the Lord’s 
Supper. 

6. Christ no new Law-giver, because He has 
comprehended all of His commandments: (a) In 
the institution of lpve which is His sacrament 
accompanied by His word, or (6) in the gift of 
His Spirit; two principal phases of the same 
blessing. 

6. If the Lord't Supper be intended to supply 
to us the presence of Christ, because He works 
and manifests Himself dynamically through it, 
how can the self-same thing be declared of the 
Comforter , chap. xiv. 16! For the reason that 
the office of the Comforter bears altogether upon 
the heritage left by Christ to His people, the in¬ 
stitutions established by Him in word and sacra¬ 
ment; and only in the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost has the proclamation of the death of 
Christ by word and sacrament its full truth. 

7. The unsuspicious eelf-confidence of Peter a 
great warning to the Church and a foretoken of 
her history. 

8. How Christ, by the celebration of the Love- 
feast and the Supper, has prepared His disciples 
for the new and great revelation of the heavenly 
Paradise, of heaven,and of the living connection 
between heaven and earth which He is to estab¬ 
lish by means of them. 

9. The divine assurance of Christ in view of 
the treason of Judas and the denial of Peter, an 
assurance of the absolute victory of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence over all the contradictions of evil; of 
the triumph of truth and righteousness over 
wickedness; of the triumph of love and grace 
nver needy sinners. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ’s triumphant joy consequent upon the 
departure of the traitor.—The Lord’s subse¬ 
quent aloneness with His disciples a type of the 
purified, heavenly Church: 1. in respect of the 
cordial intimacy; 2. the high festivity; 8. the 
rich revelation of love and life; 4. the glorious 
disclosures; 6. thepreeageful glimpse of eternity— 
in this communion.—What the Lord discourses 
of with His disciples after Judas has gone out: 
1. Not another word does He say of Judas him¬ 
self, let alone a harsh one; 2. but He talks of 
God’s triumphant over-ruling of his dark deeds. 
—Now it the Son of Man glorified. A blissful 
sense of victory is felt in the disburdened breast, 
after the weightiest of oppressions and the hottest 
of conflicts (ver. 21). —Judas goeth out to betray 
His Master, and Christ trembleth not—except 
for joy.—He looketh not upon that which is be¬ 


ing done by men who have conspired together * 
against Him, but upon what God doeth.—And 
therein also should the evangelical Church re¬ 
cognize and follow His example.—The mutual 
glorification of the Father and the Son. See ch. 
xvii.: 1. How the Son of Man has glorified His 
God as the Friend of man in holy humanity. 2. 
How God glorifies the Son of Man as the Son of 
God in holy and divine sovereignty.— Dear little 
children. The sensations of the Lord in anticipa¬ 
tion of His departure: 1. of grief; 2. of bliss; 
3. of apprehension; 4. of good confidence.—Or: 
The horror and joy of Christ at the departure of 
Judas, in comparison with the mild grief with 
which He now departs from the disciples.—The 
intimution of Christ relative to His entrance into 
heaven: 1. He is now going thither; 2. the Jews, 
at Jews , can never come thither; 8. the disciples 
cannot now come thither.—A decided indication 
of our need to ripen for heaven by a Christian' 
life.—Christ’s bequest to His people upon His 
departure, or the new commandment.—The Holy 
Supper the new life-law of Christ’s Church.— 
The Supper of the Church her fundamental law: 

1. the sum of her institutions (Word, Baptism, 
Discipline, etc.); 2. the sum of her teaching; 
8. the sum of her moral admonitions.—Love, 
the mark of Christians.—The interruption of 
Christ’s leave-taking with His disciples by the 
overweening protestations of Peter: 1. Once 
more a self-willed contradicting of Jesus’ words, 
and that after the foot-washing and the Supper; 

2. the utterance of a stout vow of fidelity, a vow 
which the Lord foresaw would turn to dcniaL— 
Comparison of Judas and Peter at this moment: 
1. Similar features: The former, out in the 
night, prostitutes himself to the enemy in deter¬ 
mined apostasy ; the latter, within the circle of 
disciples, lays claim to a fidelity for which he has 
not the strength. 2. The difference: In that 
case embitterment, in this love to the Lord; 
Yonder the utmost falseness, here sincerity and 
open outspokenness.—There is always a capa« 
bility of redemption in the sincere man.—The 
sad certitude of Jesus touching the imminent de¬ 
nial of Peter, set in the calm assurance of the 
certain victory of grace. 

Starke, ver. 81 : A wise teacher giveth not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, nor casteth the 
pearls of the divine word before swine, Matt. viL 
6; 2 Tim. ii. 16 .—Canstein : All the sufferings 
of true Christians end in their glorification; nay, 
they are themselves a glory to them.—Z eisius: 
In all tribulations the best course to be pursued 
is to fix the eye of faith immovably upon the 
promised, future glory.—Even in the midst of 
suffering, as in the deepest humiliation and in 
death itself, the most admirable beams of glory 
shine forth.—Z eisius: Christ’s glory is our 
glory also, for to this end (also) was He glori¬ 
fied, that He might bring us to everlasting ra¬ 
diance and glory.—A blissful death is the way 
to the eternal glory of God’s children in heaven. 
—Ver. 84 : — Hedinoer : Try thyself. Much 
love, much Christianity. — 1 Pet. i. 22.—Zeisius : 
As the brethren of a fleshly order have their 
particular insignia, so love is the badge of spi¬ 
ritual brethren, or faithful Christians. He who 
has not this, has forfeited his order.—Ver. 86.— 
Quesnel : God bos His hours. What we cannot 
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do at one time, He causes us to perform at 
another. —Vcr. 87.— Hedinoer: Even in good 
hearts there is sometimes more presumption than 
strength, Phil. ii. 18.—Christ must die for Peter 
before Peter can die for Christ.—Beware, there¬ 
fore, of relying upon thyself. Everything must 
come of Christ’s Spirit and death.—Ver. 88. We 
should not reject or disown our brethren on ac¬ 
count of their many infirmities, but bear with 
them, in the confident hope of their renewal and 
purification, 1 Cor. x. 12.—Qod sometimes lets 
His saints stumble and fall, so that the ruin la¬ 
tent in them may become right patent to them. 

Heubner: Now . With the treason of Judas, 
Jesus looked upon His death as craermined (the 
proximate sense of the “ now,’* however, is, that 
His viotory wa$ already decided), as good as ac¬ 
complished and, by consequence, His glorifica¬ 
tion was thqsame.—Ver. 82. A man is deserving 
of glory in proportion to what he himself has 
done and sacrificed for the glory of God.—He 
who makes that glory his first aim, may confi¬ 
dently hope that God will glorify him. How 
were the apostles glorified!—Ver. 86. An as¬ 
surance that an honest man grows in strength 
for duty, in the strength of spiritual life. 

Gossner : On ver. 89. The devil is a stormy 
master; he demands to be served with speed, 
and he leaves a man no time to bethink himself. 
Away with thee quickly! Be off! he cries.— 
Ver. 83. The way I go is as yet too rough for 
you (and the goal is still too high for you).— 
Throughout the world Christians should be 
known by love. Each reverences that graoe in 
another, which the other honors in him.—On 
ver. 37. Human nature is so arrogant. It thinks 
itself able to outrun grace, until, having Btarted 
in the race and stumbling, as in Peter’s case, 

pride dies at last.- Gerlach: By the word 

glorify we are to understand the revelation of the 
divine power and glory. The divine glory is 
God’s manifest, almighty, holy love.—This one 
another (ver. 84) deserves our special considera¬ 
tion.—In these last parting discourses Jesus is 
no longer speaking of the world, ( ? See chap, 
xvi. 8, e/c.), but of His people only; therefore 
not of the love that sacrifices itself for another 
without meeting with any return from that 
other; but of the love existing in the mutual re¬ 
lationship of true disciples. It is the duty of 
these to strive for a vnily like that of the 
Father and Son (chftp. xvii. 21), and to manifest 
this unity before the world, that the world may 
know that Jesus was sent from God. This 
brotherly love is, in its nature, one and the same 
with a universal love; it differs, however, in ex¬ 
pression.—Ver. 86. In this annexed allusion to 
the future martyr’s death which Peter should 
suffer, there is contained a word of comfort that 
afterwards had the power to raise him up, when 
bitter grief at his deep fall brought him nigh 

unto despair. Comp. Luke xxii. 32.-Lisco: 

/ will lay down my life . Thus he Bpoke with a 
lively consciousness of his sincere love and 
hearty attachment to Jesus; but, blinded with 
regaid to his weakness, he gave himself credit 
for more moral strength and firmness of faith 
than he possessed.- Brauns, ver. 31. An ex¬ 

ultant cry of victory in the ni^ht in which Ho 
was betrayed.—God is glorified m Christ through 


suffering and death, and Christ is glorified in 
God through the (resurrection,) ascension into 
heaven and the exaltation to the right hand of 
the majesty of the Father.— Little children , 1 Pet. 
i. 23.— And as I said unto the Jews. But with 
what a difference here. Here the sharp words 
are wanting, that were aimed at the Jews; but 
the perverse rejoinders are missing likewise 
(John vii. 84; viii. 21).—A Christian destitute 
of this brotherly love, is like sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.—Peter proves that a man is 
always better than his bad, but worse than his 
good, moods. 

Richter: Ver. 87. That Peter did not, in the 
exercise of faith and obedience, keep silence, was 
the inward beginning of his fall. 

Stier: Ver. 34. If the Kaivrj dia^fjKrj, spoken 
of in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, have 
reference to Ex. xxiv. 8, comp. Jer. xxxi. 81, 
then doubtless the kvrolr) Kaivfj stands in closest 
connection with the btad^icy. For the making of 
laws is the necessary accompaniment to a cove¬ 
nant.— As I have loved you . In Christ, a man 
like us, the first perfect fulfilment of the law 
now stands before us as a living decalogue; but 
when faith petitions, strength to love in like 
manner issues forth from His perfectness anti 
flows into us, Eph. v. 1,.2.—It has been falsely 
said Peter’s denial was thrice predicted ; here, in 
accordance with Luke, in accordance with 
Matthew and Mark. Truer and more significant* 
would be the statement that Peter thrice pro¬ 
tested against such a catastrophe.— Nitzsch: It 
results of itself that those who love one another, 
are but practising and preparing themselves to 
extend their love outside of their own circle into 
the whole world. 

[Craven: From Orioen: Vers. 81, 82. It is 
the glory of the Man which is here meant; Christ 
at His death glorified God, making peace by the 
blood of His cross —thus the Son of Man was glo¬ 
rified, and Opd glorified in Him. —The word glory 
is here used in a different sense from that which 
some pagans attach to it, who defined glory to be 
the collected praises of many ; the mind when it 
ascends above material things and spiritually 
sees God, is deified, and of this spiritual glory the 
visible glory on the face of Moses is a figure.— 
The whole of the Father’s glory shines upon 
the Son; of this glory He hath made all who 
know Him partakers.—Ver. 83. Liltls children He 
says, for their souls were yet in infancy.—Ver. 
33. To seek Jesus, is to seek the Word, wisdom, 
righteousness, truth, all which is Christ.—As if 
He said, I say it to you but with the addition of 
now (ver. 36); the Jews would never be able to 
follow Him, but the disciples were unable only 

for a little while.-From Augustine: Ver. 81. 

The unclean went out, the clean remained with 
the cleanser; thus will it bo when the tares are 
separated from the wheat.—Ver. 84. He teaches 
them how to fit themselves to follow Him.—Ver. 
36. He checks the forwardness of Peter but does 
not destroy his hope; nay, He confirms it.—Be 
not lifted up with presumption, thou canst not 
now; be not cast down with despair, thou shall 
follow ms afterwards. —Ver. 87. Peter knew his 

great desire, his strength he knew not.-From 

Chrysostom : .Ver. 84. As 1 have loved you; My 
love has not been the payment of something ow- 
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Ing to you, but had its beginning on My side.— 
Ver. 88. Thou (Peter) shalt know by experience 
that thy lore is nothing, unless thou be enabled 

from above.-From Bedk: Vers. 86-88. Should 

any one fall, let the example of Peter save him 
from despair. 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 33. Little children; in¬ 
timating the tender affection He bears His dis¬ 
ciples.— Whither I go ye cannot come; till our 
work be done, whither Christ is gone we cannot 
come.—Ver. 84. A new commandment because, 
urged from a new motive , and enforced by a new 
example. —Ver. 35. Christ will have His disciples 
known by their profound affection to each other. 
—One of the best evidences we can have of our 
vital relation to Christ, is a hearty love toward 
fellow. Christians.—Ver. 86. Though disciples 
shall certainly follow their Lord, they must pa¬ 
tiently wait His time and finish His work.—Vers. 
87, 38. The holiest of men knows not his own 
strength till temptation brings him to the trial.— 
None are so near falling as those who are most 

confident of their own standing.-From M. 

Henry: From ver. 81, to the end of chap. xiv. 
Christ’s table-talk with His disciples; teaching us 
to make conversation at table serviceable to re¬ 
ligion.—Ver. 31. Christ did not begin this dis¬ 
course till Judas had gone out; the presence of 
wicked people often a hindrance to good dis¬ 
course.—Vers. 31,32. Christ gives three comfort¬ 
ing assurances concerning Hie tuff cringe —1. That 
He should be glorified in them , by (11 obtaining 
a gloriout victory over Satan, (2) working out a 
gloriout deliverance for His people, (8) giving a 
gloriout example of self-denial and patience; 2. 
That God the Father should be glorified in them 
—those sufferings were, (1) the satisfaction of the 
Father’s justice, (2) the manifestation of the Fa¬ 
ther’s holiness and mercy; 8. That He Himself 
should be greatly glorified after them , in consid¬ 
eration of the glorification of the Father by them 
(ver. 82).—In the exaltation of Christ there was 
a regard had to His (self-) humiliation, and a 
reward given for it; those who mind the business 
of glorifying Qod shall have the happiness of be¬ 
ing glorified with Him. —Ver. 83. The words little 
children do not declare so much their weakness, 
as His tenderness and compassion. —The declara¬ 
tion Whither I go ye cannot come suggests—1. 
high thoughts of Him, 2. low thoughts of them¬ 
selves.—They could not follow Him to His cross, 
for they had not (then) oourage; they could not 
follow Him to His crown, for they had not a 
sufficiency of their own, nor was their work yet 
finished. —Vers. 84, 85. He urges the great duty 
of mutual love by three arguments—1. The com¬ 
mand of their Master; 2. The example of their 
Saviour; 8. The reputation of their profession. — 
Brotherly love is the badge of ChrUt’s disciples, 
by this—1. Be knows them, 2. others (the world) 
know them.—The true honor of Christ’s disciples 
to excel in brotherly love.—Ver. 36. Peter’s cu¬ 
riosity and the check given to it.—Believers must 
not expect to be glorified as soon as they are ef¬ 
fectually called—there is a wilderness between 
the Red Sea and Canaan.—Vers. 87, 88. Peter’s 

^ confidence and the check given to that— 
was inconsiderate but not insincere; we are 


apt to think we can do anything, but without 
Christ we can do nothing.— It is good for ns to 
shame ourselves out of our presumptuous confidence; 
shall a bruised reed set up for a pillar, or a 
sickly child undertake to be a champion?—Christ 
not only foresaw that Judas would betray 
Him, but that Peter would deny Him; He 
knows not only the wickedness of sinners , bat 
the weakness of Saints. —The most secure are com¬ 
monly the least safe. -From Scott : Ver. 34. 

Alas! the commandment to love one another as 
Christ has loved us is still new and strange to most 

professed Christians.-From A. Clark: Ver. 

81. Now it fully appears (is about to appear) 
that I am the Person appointed to redeem a lost 
world by My blood.—Ver. 84. ChrUt more than 
fulfilled the Mosaic precept; He not only loved 
HU neighbor as Himself, but He loved him mors 
than Himself—His commandment was strictly 
new. —Vers. 36, 88. We should wilt, and then 

look to God for power to execute.-From Stick : 

Ver. 81. A cry of exultation in the night in 
which He was betrayed. —The first glorification 
is the beginning and ground of that which fol¬ 
lows as its consummation.—In HU humiliation 
He is exalted, in this darkness of shame does His 
glory beam forth, from Golgotha go forth those 
attracting energies which are to wrest from Satan 
the world of mankind.—The glorification of God 
in the suffering and dying Son of man embraces— 

1. when we look into it, the self-offering of God 
in the person of this Son of man as a great and 
solitary fact; 2. when we look back, the shining 
forth of God in human nature generally, as the 
longed for goal of all aspiration and effort; 3. 
when we look forward, the representation and of¬ 
fering of God to humanity as the object of faith 
and love.—The purest honor of Qod shines forth 
in the deepest dishonor of this Son of Man .—All 
is human and all is Divine; the Ecce Homo is 
changed to the eye of faith into —Behold thy God! 
—Ver. 82. The Lord speaks of a twofold glorifi¬ 
cation—1. He is made perfect through suffering; 

2. the glorification of the Son of Man in God.— 
Ver. 84. A new commandment—1. in the sim¬ 
plicity and plainness of the expression ; 2. in the 
perfection of the new, now first existing, type; 8. 
in the power of fulfilment which flows from this life- 
giving type; 4. and consequently, in the\z6i'i«»«y, 
living newness of this commandment.—Ver. 87. 
Peter (a little child, ver. 88,) would be a man 

before the time!-From A Plain Commentary 

(Oxford); Ver. 84. The commandment called 
new because destined to become the great law of 
the new creation. —From Barnes: Vers. 84, 85. 
This commandment to be a badge of discipleship; 
it was called new because—1. it bad never be¬ 
fore been made that by which any class of men 
had been dUtinguished; 2. of the extent to which 
it was to be carried.—From Owen: Ver. 85. 
As a hUtorical fact there has been no feature of 
ChrUtUnity exemplified in the life of believers, 
so potent in overcoming opposition as their mu¬ 
tual love.-From Whedon: Vers. 86-88. 

Enough there was of a downfall to neutralise the 
pride of Peter, but bU subsequent recovery 
evinoed the earnestness of his profession.] 
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HEAVEN (THE HEAVENLY HOME) THROWN OPEN AND REVEALED BT THE REVELATION OF THE 
HEAVENLY CHRIST IN THIS PRESENT WORLD. GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD BEYOND, RE¬ 
SULTANT UPON HIS GOING AWAY AND HIS UNION WITH THE DISCIPLES IN THE SPIRIT. UNDER¬ 
NEATH THE 8TARRY HEAVENS. CHRIST THE WAY TO THE FATHER’b HOUSE. (THE MANIFESTATION 
OF THE FATHER (AND OF HEAVEN) IN THE VISIBLE WORLD. THE COMMUNION OF THE SPIRIT 
AS THE ENTRANCE TO THE FATHER’S HOUSE, OR AS THE TABERNACLE AND FORETOKEN OF THE 
HEAVENLY HOME. THOMAS, PHILIP, JUDAS LEBBiBU8, OR: 1. THE PER80NAL CHRI8T, AS 
OPPOSED TO THE MENACING ACTUALITY OF THINGS, AND TO DOUBT ; 2. THE SPIRITUAL MANI¬ 
FESTATION OF GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO A VISIBLE APPEARANCE AND TO 8ENSUOU8 PREJUDICE ; 
3. THE CHURCH OF THB LORD IN OPPOSITION TO THE WORLD AND TO WORLDLY ME881ANIO 
IDEALS). 

Chap. XIV. 1-31. 

(Vers. 1-14, Gospel for St. Philip and St. James’ Day; vers. 23-31 for Whit-Sunday.) 


1 Let not your heart be troubled: ye [omit ye] believe in God, believe also in me 

2 [Have faith in God, and have faith in me]. 1 In my Father’s house are many man¬ 
sions : if it were not so, I would have told you. [For, on] I go to prepare a place 
for you. [Lange: If it were not so, would I then have said to you, I go to prepare 

3 a place for you?]* And if [Lange: Even though] I go and prepare 1 a place for 
you, I will [ omit will] come [epz°i again, and [will] receive [izapalrj/Mpojj.at'] 

4 you unto myself; that where I am, therfi [omit there ] ye may be also. And whither 
I go ye know, and the way ye know [And ye know the way whither I go, xai okou 

t[U) U 7 zdyu) ofdare rijv dddy]. 4 

5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither thou goesfc; .and how can 

6 [should] we know the way? 4 Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, [and] the 

7 truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by [through] me. If ye 
had known me, ye should [would] have known® my Father also: and from hence¬ 
forth ye know him, and have seen him. 

8 Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father [visibly], and it sufficeth us [we 

9 shall be satisfied]. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me [dost thou not know me], Philip? he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then [omit then], Shew us the 

10 Father? Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father [is] in me? 
the words that I speak 1 unto you I speak not of myself: but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works [the Father, abiding in me, doeth his 

11 works]. 8 Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else [but 

12 if not] believe me* for the very works' sake. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and [even] greater 
works [omit t corks] than these shall he do; because [for] I go unto my [the] 10 

13 Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask 11 in my name, that will I do, that the Father 

14 may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it. 13 

15,16 If ye love me, keep my commandments. And I will [sliall] pray the Father, 

and he shall [will] give you another Comforter [Paraclete 13 ], that he may abide 

17 [be] 14 with you for ever; Even [omit Even] the Spirit of truth; whom the world 
cannot receive, because [for] it seeth [beholdeth] him not, neither knoweth him: 
but 18 ye know him; for [because] he dwelleth [abideth] with you, and shall be 

18 [will be] 18 in you. I will [shall] not leave you comfortless [orphans]: I will 
. 19 [shall] come to you. Yet a little while, and the world seeth [beholdeth] me no 

20 more; but ye see [behold] me: because [for] I live, [and] ye shall live also.—At 
that day ye shall [will] know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 
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21 He that hath [possesseth] my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and [but] he that loveth me shall [will] be loved of my Father, and 
I will [shall] love him, and will [shall] manifest myself to him. 

22 Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how 17 is it that thou wilt manifest thy- 

23 self unto us, and not unto the world ? Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man 
[any one] love me, he will keep my words [word]: and my Father will love him, 

24 and we will [shall] come unto him, and make our abode with him. He that 
loveth me not keepeth not my sayings [words]: and the word which ye hear is 
not mine, but the Father’s which [who] sent me. 

25 These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present [while yet abiding, or, 

26 tarrying] with you. But the Comforter, which is [But the Paraclete, even] the Holy 
Ghost, whom the [my] 18 Father will send in my name, he shall [mil] teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever [which] 

27 I have said unto you. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 

28 let it be afraid. Ye have heard how [that] I said unto you, I eo away, and 

come again [omit again] unto you. If ve loved me, ye would rejoice [ye 
would have rejoiced, because [that] I said [omit I said 18 ], I go unto the 

29 Father: for my [the]* 8 Father is greater than I. And now I have told you be- 

30 fore it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, je might [may] believe. Here¬ 
after I will [shall] not talk much [add more] with you: for the prince of this 
[the] 81 world cometh, and hath nothing in me [and of me there belongeth to him nothing 

31 at all]. But that the world may know that I love the Father; and as the Father 
gave me commandment [commanded me], even so [thus] I do. Arise, let us go 
hence. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Vor. 1.—fOr, “Trust (confide)In God, trust also in Me." The sentence admits of four Interpretations and tnnib- 
tlons, as vurrtvtTt may be taken both times in the imperative, or both times in the indicative, oronoe in the imperatfr*, 
and once in the indicative sense. Hence: 1. “Believe in Goo; believe also in Me” (Cyril, Nonnus, TheophyK,lCuthjrm. 
Zigab., Lampc, Bengel, Whitby, Doddridge, Lttcke, De Wette, Meyer, Stler, Alford. Hengstenberg, Godet); 2. “ Ye beliercin 
God, ye believe also in Me " (Luther in his tr&n*.); 3. “ Believe in God, and (than) ye will also believe in Me” (Olsbansu, 
Lange); 4. “ Yt believo in God, (therefore) beliovo also in Me;" OreditiMin Deum, din Me crtdite (Vulg., Aug, Erasmus, 
Bern, Engl. Yer., Grptius). I take wiorevm in both clauses as Imperative. 8ee the Exw.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 2 .—{'Oti in accordance with R. A. B. C.• D. K., Lochmann, Tischend, Alford, etc. The omission in the text. ik. 
arose from its being taken as the mere 8« recUantU and hence as unnecessary. It may be taken as the on recitantis with 
Lange who connects on iroptvouai with tbrov ay v/tly, or in the sense because, for. See Ex so.—P. 8.] 

• Ter. 3. — Kal rroifuurw. Lachmann, in accordance with A. B. E. G, rfc, omits kcu. Tiscbendorf retains it in accord¬ 
ance with Codd. [M-] 0.1. L, the Vulgate and I tala. [Tiscbendorf, Ed. viii, claims B. as supporting the latter reading.] 
The former reading seems to have arisen from the idea that trot/iono, as a promise, must be attracted to the rabeequrot 
waAiv <px°M at i etc. The corollary, however, Is designed to limit Christ’s going away and remaining in the other world. 
Codd. D. M, etc. read irwtiiaa i in accordance with the foregoing. 

• Ver. 4.—Codd. B. C.* Sin., etc., Tirchendorf [Alford, Westcott and H.] read o'Sart r^y bboy instead of otSar*,sat tw 
bS6y oiSare in accordance with A. D.. etc. Meyer lavors the former reading: “and whither I go, ye know the way.” Ver. 5 
he declares to be in favor of this reading. This passage indeed seems at first declarative for the Recepta, since it makes * 
decided distinction between the goal and the way. Nevertheless we must give the preference to the former reading, it 
being the more difficult and also according significantly with the context. [The «a* and second oi8avf of the text. rec. fa 
explanatory according to ver. 5, —P. 8.1 

• Ver. 5.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, in accordance with Oodd. B. C.* D, Versions, etc. read ai&a par rifv oWrinrtrad 
of 6vyap*$a Till* oSby eiSdya u The Recepta is explanatory [sustained by (It) A. C.* (K.) L, etc. 1 

• Ver. 7.—• Eyvwxcivc av is opposed to ift cits &v by strong authorities. A. E. G, etc. [Tischendorf, Ed. vili n reads 
iyvuKart, instead of eyvwieeirf, and yvtorttrSe ( cognoscdis) for ffiein, with Cod. Sin. and D.* The other reading is supported 
by A. B. C. D.* L. N. Q. X., etc, Lachm., Tischend., ed. 7th, Alford.—P. 8.] 

T Ver. 10.—[Tischend, Alf, etc. read Atyw (with B. L. N. X.), the text rec. AaA* (with R. A.Q, etc.); D.aeth. AcAaAfW, 
perhaps from vi. 63.—P. 8.] ... ,. 

8 Ver. 10.—[According to the reading 8 M war^p 6 iy faol fiitmv wow? tA Ifrya avrov, which Is rupporteaby 
R. B. D. and adopted by lischcndorf, ed. will. The text. rec. Inserts avr6i before tom and omits avrov, he kinscy dock 
the works ; so Lachm. and Tischend, ed. vil, in accordance with A. Q. I\ A. A. U, etc. —P. 8.] . 

8 Ver. 11.—[Tischendorf, Ed. viii, omits uot in accordance with R. D. L.; Lachmann and Alford give it with A. B.Q, 
etc.—P 81 * 

10 Ver. 12.—Mov is omitted in accordance with decisive authorities, [vi*. R. A. B. D. L. Q. i n.] 

II Ver. 13.—[Tischendorf gives air^errre in accordance with R. A. D. L. X.; Cod. B. reads atnfrre.—P. S.] .... 

“ Ver. 14.—This verse is wanting in X. and a few Minnscies and Versions. Omitted probably on account of Its saw- 

lerity to ver. 13. [Tischendorf, Ed. viii. and Lachmann read a Ir^nrrd tie in accordance with R. B. E. H, etc .; Tbcbendort 
In Ed. vii. omitted tie with A. D. G. K ^ etc. So does Alford, ed. vi,—P. S.l _ _ 

18 Ver. 16.—(On the different renderings of wapdaA^Tot, J^raclrte,(bmforier. Helper , AdvocaU,Reprem»tahve.toeOn 
Exto. Not. The English rendering Comforter, which corresponds to Luther’s Trbstrr, is derived from Wicliff, who ofia 
uses it in the sense of the Latin comfortari, so as to combine the idea of help and strength with that of consolation. Bee 
Archdeacon Hare, Mission of the Comforter , vol. fl.J.a. and Alford in toe.—P. 8.J _ _ . 

M Ver. 16.—Instead of according to Cod. [A.] D, in conformity to Ter. 17 [It] B.LQ.IB. Lachmann, Tbctao* 

dorf [Alford, etc. 1 decide in favor of if. . ... 

» Ver. 17.—TTischendorf and Alford omit id after v/ttU, in accordance with R. B. Q.; Lachmann gives it wifi* 

* D w Ver. 1L—The tutors tVrai, In accordance with [It] A. [D* L] Q. Tischendorf; In opposition to lari 
Lachmann [Alford], Is recommended by the very tidve t which precedes It as a Present (E. G. K.) Instead of a Future 
(Vulgate). 
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17 Ver. 22.—[Tischendorf reads *«u ri in accordance with K-O- H. K., etc .; Lachmnon omits <col with A. B. D. E. L. 
X.-P. 8.] 

Ver. 26.—[The fiov is supported only by D. II. 2 and a few inferior authorities.—P. 8.] 

1° Ver. 26 .—Elvov is omitted in accordance with Cod. [tf.J A. B. D. K., etc. A rejwtition from the foregoing. 

Ver. 26.—(The fiov is omitted by Tischendorf^ Kd. vlii., in accordance with A. li. 1).,* etc.; dries bach and 
Lachroanu give it with K * I).* T. A., etc.] 

» Ver. 00 .—Tourow is omitted iu accordance with [X J A. B.D. [g. r.], etc. An explanatory addition. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[These discourses were spoken after the Lord’s 
Supper, which took place, according to Lange 
and Tholuck, at ch. xiii. 84. A pause intervened 
between the close of the last and the beginning of 
this chapter. When Peter was 44 humbled and 
silent’ 1 (Lucke), and the other disciples sadly 
moved by what they had just heard of the treason 
of Judas, the denial of Peter and the departure 
of their beloved Lord and Master, He addressed 
to them these opening words of cheer which, 
coming from 12is lips with all the thrilling so¬ 
lemnities of the night preceding the crucifixion, 
have an immeasurable power of comfort and con¬ 
solation in seasons of deepest distress and on the 
very borders of despair. The parting dis¬ 
courses have already been characterized at the 
beginning of ch. xiii. and on xiii. 81; but the 
beautiful remarks of Olshausen may here be 
added: 44 We come, finally,” be says, 44 to that 
portion of the evangelical history, which we may 
with propriety call its Eoly of Holies. Our 
Evangelist, like a consecrated priest, alone opens 
to us the view into this sanctuary. This is com¬ 
posed of the last moments spent by the Lord in 
the midst of His disciples before His passion, 
when words full of heavenly thought flowed from 
His sacred lips. All that His heart which glowed 
with love had yet to say to His friends, was com¬ 
pressed into this short season. At first the in¬ 
terview with the disciples took the form of con¬ 
versation; sitting at table they talked together 
familiarly. But when (xiv. 31) the repast was 
finished, the language of Christ assumed a 
loftier strain; the disciples assembled around 
their Master, listened to the words of life and 
seldom spoke a word (only xvi. 17, 29). At 
length in the Redeemer’s sublime intercessory 
prayer, His full soul was poured forth iu ex¬ 
press petitions to His heavenly Father on behalf 
of those who were His own. Meanwhile, His 
discourse retained the form of free communica¬ 
tion, in which no marks of designed arrangement 
are to be discovered, as would be the case with a 
formal oration.—It is a peculiarity of these last 
chapters, that they treat almost exclusively of 
the most profound relations—as that of the Son 
to the Father, and of both to the Spirit, that of 
the Christ to the Church, of the Church to the 
world, and so forth. Moreover, a considerable 
portion of these sublime communications sur¬ 
passed the point of view to which the disciples 
had at that time attained; hence the Redeemer 
frequently repeats the same sentiments in order 
to impress them more deeply upon their minds, 
and, on account of what they still did not under¬ 
stand, He points them to the Holy Spirit, who 
would remind them of all His sayings, and lead 
them into the whole truth (xiv. 2b).”—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. Let not your heart be troubled 
[affrighted, rapaooio&u vftov r) Kapdia], 
—The spirit, tie soul, may be troubled (see chap. 


xi. 83; xiii. 21); not so the heart , as the organ 
and symbol of trust. This encouragement has 
reference not simply to what He has told them 
about the approaching denial of Him (Chrysost., 
etc.), but, in the first place, to the announcement 
of His departure and to the deoree uttered by 
Him (De Wette and others), to the effect that 
they could not follow Him. Taking this decree 
m its concrete sense, however, there comes into 
consideration as well the saying concerning the 
denial of Peter,—a saying which revealed a per¬ 
spective full of danger to all the disciples. The 
prospect of the denial of faith’s goal in the high 
and invisible world which lay beyond them, was 
a prospect calculated to startle them, even when 
apprehended in the most general sense. 

Trust in God, and (then) ye (wiU) trust 
in me [or rather: Have faith in Uod , and have 
faith in Me , irt<TTe(te~e (Imperative) etc rdv 
&edv, teal elc ireoTei/ere (Imperative). 
See the Textual Notes. —P. S .]—Uurrevetv does 
not here mean belief in the general sense of that 
term (in which sense they had belief), but in its 
special sense— trust: trust directed to Qod, and 
trust directed to Christ. Hence we translate: 
trust in; namely, in God who is on high; in Mo 
when I ascend on high. This sets aside: 

1. The interpretation: 4 ye believe in God, be¬ 
lieve also in Me.* With the first verb in the Indi¬ 
cative, the second in the Imperative (Vulg., 
Erasm. and others [E. V.]). 

2. 4 If ye believe in God (as if it were el 
mar .), yo believe also in Me’ (Luther).* With 
the verb each time in the Indicative. 

8. According to Cyril, Lucke, De Wette and 
others [Meyer, Alford, Godet], both expressions 
are in the Imperative: ‘Rely on God and rely 
also on Me.* We do not think, however, that 
Christ can thus make two separate trusts. We 
might, perhaps, more reasonably expect: ‘Rely 
on Me; in so doing ye rely also on God,’—in 
analogy with the saying ver. 6. But here Christ’s 
ascension to heaven must be presupposed, as 
resulting from the fact that the Father in heaven 
is the goal towards whom that ascension tends. 
Therefore: Trust in God; in so doing ye do also 
trust in Me (elf, expressive of the direction of 
this trust to heaven and to the One who is about 
ascending into heaven). 

Tholuck: 44 Even Erasmus observes that ver. 1 
may be apprehended in four ways, according as 
irurrebere is assumed to be both times in the In¬ 
dicative, the sense of an hypothesis being at¬ 
tached to the word at its first occurrence (Aug., 
Luth.), or taking tho latter as Indicative and as 
a consequence of the former (Grot., Olsh. and 
others), or the former as Indicative and the 
second as Imperative (Vulg.), or, after the ex* 
ample of most of the church fathers, both as in 
the Imperative.” For the reasons cited above, 


• [In his translation, bat not in his Commentary on chh 
xiv., xtL, whore he follows, the translation of the Vulgate, 
see no. L-P. 8.] 
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we agree with Grotius in holding the first mareb- 
ire to be in the Imperative mood,—attaching to 
it the sense of trust, however—and the second 
to be consecutive to the first. 

[I prefer to read iriarebere both times impera¬ 
tively, as in ver. 11, because this agrees best 
with the preceding imperative, p% rapaooko&o, and 
with the fresh, direct, hortatory character of the 
address. The other interpretations introduce a 
reflective tone. Our Lord exhorts and encourages 
the disciples to dismiss all trouble from their 
hearts and to exercise full trust and confidence 
(xtorebert, emphatically first and last) in God, who 
nos in reserve for them many mansions in heaven, 
and consequently also to trust in Christ, who is 
one with the Father and is going to prepare a 
place for them; faith in God and faith in Christ 
are inseparable (hence eig ipk is placed before 
the second xujrebcrc), and the glorification of tho 
Son is a glorification of the Father in the Son; 
comp. xiii. 81, 82, with which this passage is 
closely connected. In claiming the same trust 
and reliance on Himself as on the Father, Christ 
makes Himself equal with God, as in ch. v. 17 
and 23. Hence there is here no addition of faith 
in Christ to faith in God (as Olshausen objects), 
nor a transfer of our trust from its proper ob¬ 
ject to another, but simply the concentration of 
our trust in the unseen God—who out of Christ 
is a mere abstraction—upon the incarnate Son, 
in whom this trust becomes real and effective. 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. In my Father’s house [c v r y 
oiKip tov narpdc pov poval jroXXaT elaiv. 
Mark the simple, childlike, cheering character 
of this address to dear children ( rexvia , xiii. 83): 
the touching ideas of Father, house, home, peace¬ 
ful and durable rest, room enough for all in 
heaven.—P. 8.] The house of the Father is 
the real temple of God, as opposed to the typical 
temple or house of the Father (chap. ii. 1G), 
which they are now cast out of, having taken 
their leave of it as Jews. According to Meyer 
p. 605], this house is “not heaven in general, 
ut the particular dwelling-place of the divine 
do£a in heaven, the place of His glorious throne 
(Ps. ii. 4; xxxiii. 13 fif.; Is. lxiii. 16, etc,), con¬ 
sidered as the heavenly sanctuary (Is. lvii. 15), 
according to the analogy of the temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem as the oitcof tov irarpdg on earth (John ii. 
16).” But not in vain is it written : Our Father 
in the heavens (Matt. vi. 9); Christ came down 
from heaven (John iii. 13) ; ascended into heaven 
(Acts i. 11); is set on the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens (Hcb. viii. 1); the inheritance of 
Christians is reserved for them in the heaven* (1 
Pet. i. 4). Therefore even if the throne of God be 
denominated tfhe central point in the heavens or 
the highest point above the heavens, still the 
.heavens themselves are not exoluded from being 
His house, for there is a distinction between the 
;8eat or throne in a house and the house itself; 
and this irrespective of the fact that heaven is 
also simply called His throne, Is. lxvi. 1. We 
assume, moreover, that we are not required to 
make a spiritualistic separation between God's 
heaven and the starry universe, and that the as¬ 
pect of the starry heavens is a figure to us of the 
heavenly mansions, even though it be true that 
jdl stars are not to be regarded as heavenly 


places. (See my book: The Land of Glory * 
Kurtz, Bible and Astronomy ; also my Leben Jcsu, 
II. p. 1349.) And so it is most probable that 
Jesus spoke these words to the disciples as they 
were leaving the Passover room, pointing, as Ho 
uttered them, up to the starry sky. [According 
to xiv. 81, they seem to have been still in the 
room, but see Lange’s notes on the passage.— 
P. 8.] Henceforth they, like Him, were strangers 
on earth, having no abiding place: at this mo¬ 
ment He disclosed heaven to their view and gave 
them a promise of the many dwelling-places in 
the Father's house. Hence the significant choice 
of the expression: uovfa a place of rest, a 
lodging. 

[The term poval , which in the N. T. occurs 
only here and ver. 23, is derived from pivu, to 
abide, and hence implies the idea of abode, rest, 
stability, home (comp, pkvovoav rzofov, Heb. xiii 
14; the otojval aluvioi, Luke xvi. 9, and the 
o'tKodopjjv £K denv, the oiiua axeip07roiyto( aiuvto f it 
role ovpavolc, 2 Cor. v. 1). The E. V. mansion , from 
mansio, manere, pkvetv (introduced by Tyndale), 
here and in old English means dwelling-house, not, 
as in modern usage, manor-house, palace. Christ 
probably alludes to the temple. His Father’s 
house on earth (ch. ii. 16; Rev. iii. 12; comp. 
Luke ii. 49) with its numerous chambers (1 
Kings vi. 6, 6, 10), perhaps also to the vast 
oriental palaces with apartments for all the 
princes and court iers. Heaven is not only % state, 
which commences already here on earth with 
the presence of Christ in (he soul and the posses¬ 
sion of everlasting life by faith in Hitn, but also 
a place , from which Christ descended and to 
which He ascended, and where He, with the 
Father and the Spirit, dwells among saints and 
angels, patriarchs and prophets (Luke xiii. 28}, 
in the fulness of His majesty and glory. Phi¬ 
losophy and astronomy are unable to define the 
locality of this spiritual heaven, it is a matter of 

• [Tills little book of Dr. Lange, Das Land der ITerrtich- 
lent, appeared first in a series or articles in Ilengstenbenr's 
4 Evangelical Church Gazelle,' and then separately. Men 
1333. It Is an argument for the Scripture idea of heaves 
against the astronomical objections, and abounds in beautiful 
poetic passages. I shall quote but two: M It is certain that 
there must be bomb place in the upper worlds where the 
beauties and wonders of Qod's works are illuminated to the 
highest transparency by Ills power and holy majesty; where 
the combination of lovely manifestations, as seen from radiant 
summits, the enraptured gaxe into the quiet valleys of uni¬ 
versal creation, and tho streams of light which flow through 
them, must move the spirits of the blest in the mightiest 
manner, to cry out: Uolt! Holt! Holt 1—And there is the 
holiest place in the great Temple 1 It Is there, because there 
divine manifestations fill all spirits with a frelingof His 
holiness. But still rather, because there He reveals Himself 
through holy spirits, and through the holiest ope of all, even 
Joins Himself I ”—“ Seek not to persuade us that all those vast 
regions are destitute of inhabitants. Seek not to persuade the 
pilgrim, wandering through the darkness, that yon cottage, 
whence a hospitable light streams forth to greet him, is with¬ 
out an inhabitant. So on ns there shimmers from above, light 
out of * many mansions.* It is a city of God that beams upon 
us, whose golden streets stretch forth into remotest infini¬ 
tude. We see not Its furthest battlements; its nearest ones 
do meet our gaze. And when we consider that light from 
there is thousands of years in reaching us, and that, starting 
from a remoter point, it is millions of years on its way. ws 
may well call the city of the Living God an ‘Eternal City.' 
Its radiance beams mightily upon our bodily vision if we do 
but step forth into the starry night. Its glory and higher 
nature have been made evident by science. But to the be¬ 
liever alone do the heavens disclose themselves as the Father¬ 
land and Heritage of the Blessed. Unto Christians it is said: 

‘ Ye are come unto the City of the Living God,' and ‘in my 
Father’s House ore many mansions.' ” P. fiL—P. 8.J 
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pure faith, jet most real, even more so than this 
changing earth; for earth is but the footstool of 
God and derives its value from the life and 
light of the supernatural world above, around 
and within us. The Jewish Rabbis dist inguished 
two heavens (comp. Deut. x. 14, the “heaven 
and the heaven of heavens”), or seven heavens 
(severally called velum , expansun t, nubes, kabitacu- 
lam, habitation series fixa , araboth; see Wetstein 
on 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul speaks of the third 
heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2), which by some commen¬ 
tators is placed beyond the atmospheric and the 
starry heavens; but heaven may be much nearer 
than is generally supposed. According to the 
Apocalypse, the many heavenly mansions here 
spoken of are after all not the final but the in¬ 
termediate resting-places of the saints till the 
general resurrection when the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem will descend upon the new, glorified earth, 
and God will dwell with His people for ever, 
ltev. xxi. 1 flf.; 2 Pet. iii. 13. Then heaven and 
earth will be one; earth being changed to heaven 
and heaven to earth, “one kingdom, joy and 
union without end.”—P. S.] 

Many”mansions. Tholuck: “In the multi - 
plicity of the fioval the fathers discovered a di¬ 
versity of grades; thus Clemens Alex., etc., also 
Stier, Lange, etc . The context, however, does 
not indicate any difference of degrees, but 
simply the multiplicity of the dwellings.” But 
if this multiplicity were merely quantitative and 
not qualitative as well, the expression: there is 
room enough, would suffice. Of course the 
words convey this meaning too, in accordance 
with Luther’s saying: “If the devil with his 
tyrants hunt you out of the world, ye shall still 
have room enough.” [Wordsworth agrees with 
Lange as to different degrees of felicity in the 
same blessed eternity. But Meyer, Godet and 
Alford confine noMxu to the number: mansions 
enough for each and all, ixaval det-aodai teal vpaq 
(Euthym. Zig.) The idea of degrees of dignity 
and blessedness in heaven corresponding to the 
degrees of perfection, though perhaps not im¬ 
plied in the word many here, is certainly scrip¬ 
tural, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41, and has always been 
admitted in the Church. No envy or jealousy 
•will arise from disparity of glory, for, as Au¬ 
gustine says, the unity of love will reign in alL 
—P. 8.]* 

If it were not so, would I have told 
you: I go to prepare a place for you? 
[This is Lange’s construction, which differs from 
the English V. Comp. Textual Notes and see 
below.—P. S.] Various constructions: 

1. The fathers, Erasm., Luther and others 
[Maldonatus, Bengel, Ebrard], Hofmann: “7/ 
it were not so, I would say to you: I go to prepare a 
place for you." [These interpreters refer elnov 


+ [A very singular and painful abuse of this passage on the 
many mansions was made by Utfthe in his old ago (1823) when, 
iu a letter to Countess Auguste Benistorf-Stolberg who, as a 
flie nil and correspondent of his youth, had most delicately 
and touchingly entreated him to attend to the salvation of 
hie soul, he coldly replied: “ Let us dismiss all fears about the 
future. In oar father's kingdom are many provinces, and 
since lie has prepared for us such a delightful abode in this 
world. He wifi no doubt take good care of both of us in the 
other world: perhaps we may there succeed also, what we 
failed to do heretofore, to become acquainted with each other 
face to face and to love each other ail the more deeply. Re¬ 
member me in undisturbed faithfulness.’ 1 —P. S ] 


4uj 


hv Ifiiv to the following bri iropebopat. 
Lange does the same, but makes the sentence a 
question.—P. S.] Meyer thinks that vcr. 8 is 
decisive against this supposition; according to 
that verse Jesus actually goes and prepares a 
place. But it would not be the only passage in 
which John presents a relative antithesis in the 
form of an absolute one. (See chap. i. 11, 12.) 
A more powerful consideration against the view 
is, that the work of Christ joins on to the work 
of the Father, re-organizing the creation but not 
extending it ( Leben Jesu , II. p. ISoO). 

2. Laurent. Valla, Beza, Calvin, Lucke, Tho¬ 
luck and many others have placed a period after 
elnov Ay bfuv. “ If it were not so , I would have 
told you."* The expression of Christ’s veracity 
might recommend this reading, If the idea of the 
heavenly dwellings had been already diffused 
among the disciples. But this was not the case: 
hitherto they had had but the idea of Sheol, with 
its two grand divisions: Paradise and the place 
of punishment [Gehenna]. Hence it would have 
been superfluous for Christ to deny the truth of 
an idea which as yet they had not entertained. 

8. We, therefore, adopt the interrogative ap¬ 
prehension of the words: “t could I then, etc. f ” 
(Mosheim, Erneeti, Beck); yet not in the Bense 
of the Present: would I teU you? against 
which Meyer cites the aorist elirov, but: would I 
have told you? (Ewnldl. He has really told 
them this, though not literally, any more than He 
said to the Jews—chap. x. 14—: Ye are not My 
sheep (comp. ver. 2G); for instance chap. viii. 
22; comp. chap. xiii. 33; chap. x. 4, 11; vers. 
28, 29; chap. xii. 26. So, then, He has told 
them before this, that He is going to another 
world where He has destined abiding-places for 
them near Himself. It is His intention now to 
develop this germ of revelation, in the most 
glprious disclosures concerning heaven. The 
povrj is there already ; by Christ, and above all 
by His making Himself the centre of it, it shall 
be converted into a fitting rdnoq for them and all 
believers. For kroipdaat t6itov does not 
mean: to create the place as a place, but: to ar¬ 
range it as a habitable place. [Comp. 2 Pet. i. 
11: “An entrance shall be richly ministered 
unto you into the eternal kingdom of our Lord;” 
2 Cor. v. 1, “a building from God, a dwelling 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
Alford quotes here from the Te Deum: “ When 
Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death. 
Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers.” Christ prepared a heavenly home for 
Uis disciples by His atoning death, resurrection 
and asceusion; but considering that the heavenly 
mansions are merely intermistih abodes, the term 
may perhaps also refer to the building up of the 

• [8o also the Eng. V., 0 rot ins, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford, Lachmann, Tischendorf (in their punctuation), 
Uengstenberg, Godet In this case ct SI fuj, ihrov hv vpiv 
is parenthetical, and on wopcvojuuu, for J go, etc*, begins a 
now sentence which confirms (on) the assurance: “In My 
Father’s house are many mansions; ” the iroina^tiv tovqv 
implies ilovUs voAAae. The parenthetical assurance, if it 
were not so, I would have told you,*' agrees with the child¬ 
like simplicity of the discourse and is calculated to begot im¬ 
plicit confidence, comp. cb. xvi. 4. Upon the whole I prefer 
this interpretation and would retain the English Version, ex¬ 
cept that it omits for (on) before “ 2 go.” Lange’s interro¬ 
gative interpretation U open to the objection that no such 
words as ropevo/meu •roipAo’at tqvov vp.lv, are recorded in 
the previous chapters of John.—P. 8.] 
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heavenly Jerusalem, which is ultimately to de¬ 
scend upon the new earth. On Kopevopai Augus¬ 
tine and Wordsworth remark: “Christ sets out 
on a journey, to prepare a place for us. Let 
Him depart; let Him ascend, and not be visible 
to the bodily eye; let Him be hidden from it, 
that thus He may be seen by the eye of faith; 
and being so seen, may be desired; and being 
desired, may be possessed for ever; the desire 
of our love is the preparation of our house in 
heaven.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 3. And though I go. —Here stress is 
laid upon the going away. To prepare for them 
the place in the inheritance of glory, Ho must, 
indeed, first leave them. But the going away is 
to be counterbalanced by His coming again to 
take them to Himself. [Moyer: ical kdv, not 
k. brav. Jesus does not intend to indicato the 
time of His return, but the consequence of 11 is de¬ 
parture. The iropcveodai #c. hotpdeat are the 
antecedent facts which, once accomplished, result 
in the iraXiv kpxopai. The nearness or distance 
of this return is left undecided by lav. —P. S.] 

I come again [iraXiv Ipxopai ].—Three 
different interpretations: 

1. As referring to the it apovola of Christ on 
the last day (Origen, Calvin, Lampe, Meyer, 
Hofmann [also Luthardt, Bruckner, Ewald] ). 
On which Meyer: It is the idea of the imminent 
Parousia, an idea appearing also in John, though 
with less prominence. [Meyer refers to ch. v. 
113 ff.; xxi. 22; 1 John ii. 28.—P. S.] This 
view is contradicted (a) by the erroneousness of 
the supposition that tne disciples (or Christ Him¬ 
self) conceived of the Parousia as so imminent, 
in a chronological sense. (6) By the fact that in 
the true Parousia there is to take place, not a 
re-union between Christ and His people in 
heaven (where Christ is), but a re-union on 
earth (where the Church is; see Rev. chap. xiv. 
and xx.); while here the disclosures made con¬ 
cern the heaven beyond this life, not the earth 
with its future destiny of glorification, (c) By 
the circumstance that the Present Ipxopai de¬ 
notes a right speedy return of Christ, thus being 
adapted to console these disciples at their sepa¬ 
ration from Christ and in the sufferings inflicted 
upon them through persecution. 

2. Christ’s coming again to His people, through 
His Spirit, and their reception into the full and 
holy spiritual fellowship of the glorified Christ, 
in accordance with ver. 18 (LUcke, Neander 
[Godetl, etc.). But that this spiritual re-union 
is not the precise thing intended by the passage, 
though con-supposed or pre-supposed, results 
from the fact that Christ is here speaking of 
coming to fetch them to a goal whose locality is 
determined. 

8. The words are indicative of a coming of 
Jesus for the purpose of receiving the disciples 
into heaven by means of a blissful death (Grotius, 
Knapp, Baumg.-Crusius, Nitisch [Reuss, Tho- 
luck, Hengstenberg] and others). Against this 
view Meyer remarks: “ It is in opposition to these 
words (comp. vers. 21, 22) and to the manner in 
which other portions of the New Testament speak 
of the coming of Christ; death truly transports 
the apostles and martyrs to Christ (2 Cor. v. 8; 
Phil. i. 23; Acts vii. 69), but nowhere is it 6aid 
of Christ that He comes and takes them to Him¬ 


self. Except in the Paraclete of whom John 
treats, Christ comet only in His glory at tbe 
Parousia.” Against this we would remind onr 
readers that the parable of Lazarus mentions 
a calling for and carrying away of pious souls 
(Luke xvi. 22). There, indeed, the coming of 
angels is still the temporary substitute for Christ’s 
coming Himselt But when dying Stephen prays: 
“ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” (Acts vii. 58), 
he takes it for granted that the Lord is coming 
to meet his parting spirit; for this cause he saw 
Jesus beforehand, already standing, Le. having 
arisen from His throne, on the point of receiving 
or fetching him (ver. 55). Further, unless we 
are willing to affirm that the saying of Christ, 
John xxi. 22, has not been fulfilled, there is no 
way .in which we can understand it except as re¬ 
ferring to His coming to John in death, to take 
him away with Him. Dying believers also (not 
“ Apostles and Martyrs ” only) are in Jesus’ 
hand (chap. x. 28). But, without doubt, this 
coming of Jesus to believers in death is connected 
with His spiritual and yet personal coming to 
them in life, in Word and Sacrament, and in the 
Holy Ghost (chap. xvii. 23; Rev. i. 8; chap. iiL 
20) and, similarly, it points to the last coming 
of Christ (Stier, and my Leben Jem, II. p. 1351). 
Tholuck: “It only remains to explain fpjoum 
agreeably to Biblical usage, according to which 
the word to come, to visit, ys, is employed to 
express every revelation of the Lord, every 
manifestation of His power, whether for good or 
evil, comp. vers. 18, 23, 30; Matt. x. 23; xxvL 
G4, and in Revelation whoso whole theme is the 
tpxeo&ai of the Lord.” 

[Alford in loc. f with Stier and Lange, takes a 
comprehensive 4 perspective’ view of the coming 
again of our Lord from the resurrection ofCbrU: 
to the final judgment “This Ipxopai is begun 
(ver. 18) in His resurrection —carried on (Ter. 
23) in the tpiritual life (xvi. 22ff.), the maxing 
them ready for the place prepared;— further ad¬ 
vanced when each by death is fetched away to bo 
with Him (Phil. i. 23); fully completed at His 
coming in glory, when they shall for ever be 
with Him (l Thess. iv. 17) in the perfected re¬ 
surrection state.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 4. And whither I go.—See the Text. 
note. According to the Recepta Christ says to 
them: “ Ye know the goal whither I go, and so ye 
also know the way.” This reading seems to be 
confirmed by ver. 6, since Thomas too dis¬ 
tinguishes between tho goal and the way. But 
the connection rests upon the contrast of Christ’s 
spiritual view to the sensual view which Thomas 
takes of the matter. Christ means to srj: be¬ 
cause ye know the way to the place to which I 
am going, ye also know tbe goal. Thomas, on 
the other hand, says: because we know not tbe 
goal, neither do wo know the way. For here tbe 
subject of discourse is not simply the Father’s 
house, or the Father generally, as the goal of 
Christ (ver. 2, to which Tholuck refers), bat 
that place in the hereafter, the place of Christ's 
glory. The way should be their guido to an in¬ 
ference concerning the goal. Interpretation of 
the way: 1. The Passion and death of Christ 
(Luther, Grotius and others, Luthardt. Tholuck 
“the way of denial,” chap. xiii. 86; xii. 24, 
26). 2. Christ Himself, in accordance with ver. 
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6 (De Wette, Meyer). Christ most undoubtedly; 
Christ, however, in His motion; consequently the 
view presented in No. 1 is equally to be held here, 
in accordance with ver. 8 (Tittmann, Knapp). 
The expression is not anacoluthical; it is a speci¬ 
men of breviloquence. And whither I (ky 6, em¬ 
phatic) go, thither ye know the way . Christ is the 
living way for Himself and His people to rfrffa 
with the Father. 

Ver. 5. Thomas saith unto Him: Lord, 
we know not. —This was perfectly correct, 
supposing the goal to be inwardly and Outwardly 
determined. Here the way or direction is known 
only by the goal. Grotius: Quodsi ignoretur, 
qua tit meta , non potest via sub rations via eoneipi . 
13ut this reflection is an accessory consideration 
merely; the main point is the oppressive sense 
of obscurity, of uncertainty with regard to the 
goal—uncertainty arising from their imperfect 
apprehension of their Lord and Master. 

Ver. 6. Jesus saith unto him: I am the 
way. —The answer of Jesus is not intended to 
divert the over-forward curiosity of Thomas, as 
Calvin supposes. (“In re magis necessaria in - 
sistit.”*) Thomas has declared that he does not 
know the way to that goal of Christ, because he 
is ignorant of the goal itself. Jesus answers, 
very pertinently: I am the way ; only for Him 
the way means something different from the idea 
which it conveys to the mind of Thomas. The 
contrast is, however, not that which exists be¬ 
tween an exterior way and a spiritual one; it is 
a contrast between a local, dead, external way 
and a dynamical, living way, with which latter, 
incontrovertibly, the attribute of spirituality is 
bound up. Since the way is the main idea, it 
follows: 1. that the words: the truth and the 
life [*cl j) alffteia teal ij £a>//], are explicative 
(the truth as well as the life), primarily of this 
way, «. e. for this reason: because He is abso¬ 
lutely truth and life; 2. that, on the other hand, 
the words: No one cometh unto the 
Father but by Me, are an applicative cir¬ 
cumscription. The significative summing up of 
Augustine: vera via vita [the true way of life], 
is inadmissible, for it fuses into one the three de¬ 
finitions. Neither may they be apprehended as 
three co-ordinate definitions as (1) in respect of 
time; Luther: the beginning, the middle and 
the end on the ladder to heaven ; (2) in respect 
of effects, Grotius: exemplum, doctor , dator vita 
aternse, On the contrary, the way is the whole 
idea, metaphorically presented (De Wette, my 
Leben JesUy p. 1358, Tholuck). We must further 
guard against conceiving of the way as the bare, 
otjjeotive means of salvation ( Meyer, Tholuck); 
it is the objective and effectual means of coming 
to <Wf<x with the Father through' salvation 
(redemption and glorification comprehended to¬ 
gether in the predominant idea of glorification). 
But He is the way in an absolute sense because, 
in His own coming from the Father and going 
to the Father, He is absolute motion (the pioneer) 
and in His going first and bringing to the Father, 
He is the absolute motor . (A*warranted double re¬ 
ference in Augustine, Lampe and others, miscon¬ 
strued by Tholuck as an irrelevancy; Heb. ix. 12.) 


• [Not conxixtit, u the original reads in 2d and 3d ed. A 
typographical error.—P. S.] 


But now, to enter into particulars, Christ is 
the truth of this way, the clear manifestation of 
it, because He is, in general, the truth or mani¬ 
festation of God ; and He is the life of this way, 
the animating motive power by which we come 
to the Father, because He is, in general, life. 
This life is, indeed, altivioq ; it is, however, 
in part conceived of more generally, in part dif¬ 
ferently applied. The difficult conception of life 
presents for observation these items: the powers 
of development, appearance and aotion. If we 
turn truth into the metaphorical expression: 
light, then light and life appear side by side as 
exponents of the way,—that being identical with 
love, and, similarly, our transport past hate and 
its exponents, darkness and death. 

No man oometh unto the Father. —“ ‘And 
so, when a man is saved, the Lord Christ must 
have a hand in the work,* says Luther, rightly 
citing these words against Zwingli, who makes 
a Theseus, a Socrates,to be saved even without 
Christ.” Thus Tholuck; inexactly, however; 
proof should have been adduced that Zwingli 
expressly taught the possibility of being saved in 
the other world without Christy and that Luther, on 
the other hand, advanced the doctrine of salva¬ 
tion in the other world through Christ. De Wette 
observes: “the exclusive principle, to the effect, 
namely, that no man cometh unto the Father 
but by Christ, is mitigated in reference to those 
who are ignorant of Him as the historical Mes¬ 
siah, by the fact that He is also the eternal, ideal 
Logos.” More definitely stated: that He is also 
the eternal Christ and High-priest. (See 1 Pet. 
Ui. 19; iv. 6.) 

Ver. 7. If ye had known Me.—In accord¬ 
ance with the antithesis: known the Father , the 
emphasis falls thus: known Me t not upon kyvu*. 
It is not His intention utterly to deny their 
knowledge of His personality; what grieves 
Him, is that they have as yet not recognised in 
Him the absolute way to the absolute goal, L e. 
the living, heavenly image of the heavenly 
Father,—an image coming from heaven and going 
to heaven. In a knowledge of the eternal, di¬ 
vine-human personality of Christ they would 
also have obtained a view of the personal Father 
and His love-kingdom in heaven—a kingdom 
elevated above all transitory things.— And from 
henoeforth. —The sharp contrast: ye have not 
known the Father, and from henoeforth ye know 
Him, is somewhat striking; hence it has been 
the subject of various interpretations: 1. The ter¬ 
minus a quo is imminent in the future; it is the 
time of the communication of the Spirit (Chry- 
8ost, Liicke and others; the explanation of 
Kuinoel and others, who apprehend the verbs as 
though they were in the Future tense, is but an¬ 
other phase of the above). 2. The statement 
is hypothetical: from henceforth, I hope (De 
Wette). 3. The from henceforth is indicative of 
the beginning of appropriation, comp. chap. xv. 

3 (Tholuck). 4. From henceforth, “after My 
having told you, ver. 6, what I am ” (Meyer).— 
The from henceforth denotes that method just now 
to be disclosed by Him, and which He desired 
sharply to define, by which they were to arrive 
at a knowledge of the Father and the Father’s 
House—the method of faith, namely. Doubt¬ 
less, however, the hpn at the same time embraces 
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the confirmation of this method by the whole 
grand period of Christ's death and resurrection, 
whereby, according to Rom. i. 4, He was demon¬ 
strated to be the Son of God and thus at once 
made the Surety and the Heir of the Father in 
heaven. The nai is expressive of both contrast 
and connection.— Ye have seen Him. — Said 
of the intuitive glance of faith. 

Ver. 8. Philip saith unto Him: Lord, 
show us, etc. —As the seeming contradictions of 
reality darken the glimpse which Thomas’ faith 
might have of things spiritual, so Philip, in like 
xuauner, looks for the confirmation of faith by 
sight; comp. chap. i. 46; vi. 5. According to 
De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer: he demands that 
Jesus effect a theophany, in accordance with 
Mai. iii. 1; as Ex. xxxiii. 18. The main point 
is this: accepting Christ’s words: ye have seen 
Him , in their literal sense, he requires that Jesus 
should oocasion an appearing of the Father out¬ 
side of Christ; a sign in the heaven, perhaps, 
rather than a theophany. Luther: “ he flutters 
up into the clouds. 11 He declares his faith by 
assuming Jesus to be capable of producing such 
a vision; his failing to perceive the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Father in Christ, however, proves 
that faith to be but small.— And it suffice th 
us. —/. e. in accordance with the context: it 
suffices to render us certain of the goal above us 
or beyond us, and to make us journey towards 
it with a brave heart; or, to cause us to aban¬ 
don the expectations we have hitherto entertained 
and to embraoe the new hope. 

Yer. 9. And thou hast not known Ms.— 
For so long time I have appeared among you and 
hast thou not known the nature of My appearing ? 
Not alone from the “words and works,” but 
from the whole personality of Christ he should 
have recognized His heavenly origin,which did, 
indeed, display itself in word and work. 

Ver. 10. I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me. —See chap. x. 38. There the 
order is inverted, and with reason. The Father 
is in Christ in virtue of His Father-revelation in 
the works of Christ. Christ is in the Father in 
virtue of His Son-revelation in His words. The 
Jews were to ascend from a belief in His works 
and mission to a belief in His words and indi¬ 
vidual personality. But the disciples began with 
a belief in His word and they have not to ascend 
to a belief in His works, but to advance to a 
discrimination between the manifestation of the 
Father in Him through His works and His being 
in the Father with His word. Though Christ 
even speaks His word according to the Father’s 
commission (chap. xii. 50), there is still this dis¬ 
tinction : that the words are His most individual, 
personal life-revelation, while in the works the 
most special concurrence of the Father’s gov¬ 
ernment is, consciously to Christ, manifested 
in the oreation and the human world. We may 
not wipe out this oontrast with De Wette: “ The 
words that I speak to you, I speak not of My¬ 
self, and the works that 1 do, I do not of Mysolf, 
but the Father who is in Me teocheth Me the 
words and doeth the works.” Neither does there 
occur a climactic progression (as Theoph. 
and Liicke pretend): not only are the words 
God’s words, but the works also are God’s works. 
As little are the works here intended as a proof 


that Christ does not speak the words of Himself 
(Grot., Fritzsche, Meyer). Least of all are 
the works to be apprehended os effects of the 
word os “the office of teaching” (Aug., Nos- 
selt); nor are we to assume with Tboluck the 
existence of an “ incongruence of contrasts pe¬ 
culiar to the Johannean style.” Even the words 
Christ speaks not of Himself: os the Son He 
utters them from the depths of the Father; as it 
respects them, however, the initiative lies within 
Himself, while for the works the initiative is in 
the Father who permanently dwells in Him 
(fiivuv). Words and works are the property of 
both Father and Son ; the words, however, are 
preeminently and primarily the Son’s, the works 
preeminently and primarily the Father’s. 

Yer. 11. BeUeve me for the very works* 
sake [did ra Ipya avra 7 r torch e t 6 poi]. 
—Jesus here turns to the disciples as a body. 
For as Thomas’ doubt was, more or less, the 
doubt of all, so the like was the cose with the 
scruple of Philip. The explanation of the verse 
results from the foregoing. As disciples of 
Jesus, they ought first to believe that He was in 
the Father and then to know that the Father 
was in Him. If ye are not able to do this,—it 
is His intention to say to them In a few sharp 
words,—why then go to work the other way : 
begin with the works (in the way pointed out to 
the Jews, chap. x. 38) and, through a belief in 
the divinity of My works, arrive at a belief in 
the divinity of My person. 

Ver. 12. Verily, verily, I eay unto you. 
he that believeth in me, the works that I 
do he shall do also, etc. —Now follows, un¬ 
doubtedly, a new series of consolations. Not 
only shall they be united to Him , but also He 
to them (Tholuck). The further progress of 
the discourse, however, must correspond with 
the principal thought, according to which His 
earthly appearance shall cease to veil from them 
the heavenly house of the Father. The disclosure 
of which we speak , consists in the revelation of that 
personal , heavenly life which issues from His per¬ 
son as its centre. Verily , verily, therefore it is 
written, he that believeth on Me y t. e. on the 
divine personality of Christ Himself, the works 
that I do, shall he do also , and greater works than 
these. I. e.: Through this faith there shall be 
developed in that man likewise such a mighty, 
personal spirit-life that works shall be the ne¬ 
cessary outflowings of the life-spring of person¬ 
ality, which, originating in Christ, wells up 
within his breast; the heavenly state shall be 
unfolded to him on earth and become his surety 
for the heavenly home , whioh last should be re¬ 
garded as the perfect revelation and realisation 
of the personal kingdom of love founded by 
Christ in this world.— He that believeth on 
Me. —Not simply applicable “ to the disciples 
of Jesus” in the strictest sense (Meyer). Still 
the “ believeth on ife,” is emphatio. Bengel: 
qui Christo de se loquenli credit , t. e. he that be¬ 
lieves on Himself, His personality (see ver. 11). 
—The works that I do he ehaU also do 
himself. —Expressive of the essential relation¬ 
ship or homogeneousness existing between the 
works of believers and the works of Christ; of 
the eternal progress of Christ's wonder-works 
through the world by means of Christianity. 
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And (even) greater than these shall he 

do [/cal pel{ova robrav notfjoei '].—The 
nai ia climactio: And even. Tholuck: ‘‘Ancient 
writers believe this greaterness [pei^ovdrrj $•] of the 
ipya to consist: 1. In their numerical superior¬ 
ity; 2. in their local extension beyond Judea; 8. 
in the more striking signs, such as the healing by 
the shadow of Peter, Acts v. (Theod., Herakl.).* 
Origen: In the victories whicn believers obtain, 
through faith, over the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Augustine: In the results of the preached 
word in the heathen world. Ch. iv. 88 He 
had, with prophetic glance, declared that others 
would reap what He had. sowed; ch. xv. 26, 
27, and, indirectly, ch. viii. 28; xii. 82 are 
likewise indicative of the greater efficacy of the 
Messiah through the medium of the apostolic 
testimony.” Be it observed in this connection 
that even here, ver. 14, it is Christ that will do 
these greater works; the disciples, through their 
prayers in His name, in fellowship with Him, 
are to be but the instruments through which He 
acts, chap. xv. 16; xvi. 28; comp.'Acts iii. 6; 
xvi. 18. Luther: “ For He took but a little 
corner for Himself, to preach and to work mira- 
cles in, and but a little time; whereas the apos¬ 
tles and their followers have spread themselves 
through the whole world.” Manifestly, Christ 
has in view the greatness of the development 
of His wondrous works throughout the Chris¬ 
tian ages until the glorification of the world. 
[Alford: “ This word pel^ova robruv is not to be 
evaded (so as to=7rfemva, Lampe), but taken in 
its full strict sense. And the key to its meaning 
will be found chap. i. 51; v. 20. The works 
which Jesus did, His Apostles also did,— scil. t 
raising the dead, etc .;—greater works than those 
they did,—not in degree, but in kind: spiritual 
works, under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
which had not yet come in. But they did them, 
not as separate from Him: but in Him, and by 
Him; and so (ch. v. 21) He is said so to do them. 
The work which He did by Peter’s sermon, Acts 
ii., was one of these pei^ova rofcrtjv,—the first- 
fruits of the unspeakable gift. This union of 
them with and in Him is expressed here by ra 
ipya & iyu ttoiu, kcl keivo$ iroifaei.” “He has 
sown, we reap; and the harvest is greater than 
the seed-time.” Stier. Godet (ii. 472) refers the 
pei^ova to the communication of spiritual life 
which is superior to the healing of the body. 
“ Le terme plus grand ne d&signe pas des miracles 
plus prodigieuXy mais des miracles (Tune nature plus 
ezcellente . >f — P. S.] 

For I am going to the Father, and what¬ 
ever ye shall ask, etc. \bn eyij npoq rbv 
nark pa(pov)icopebopat, ical 6, ti av alrf]- 
0 7} re]. —Rationale of the preceding and, in the 
abstract, astonishing clause. Various interpre¬ 
tations : 1. The nopcbopai forms the foundation 
for the idea that they are to do the miracles in 
llis stead, because of His retirement from the 
scene (Chrysostom, Theophylact and many others 


* [Wordsworth refers also to the healing power of Paul's 
handkerchiefs (Acts xix. 12) and the speaking in uew tongues. 
Comp. Mark xri. 17 if. But, as Meyer justly says, such a 
mechanical measurement of the greatness of miracles is 
entirety foreign to the New Testament. The true com¬ 
mentary on the jMifova ipya is found in the Acts and espe¬ 
cially the labors of Paul.—1\ 8.J 


[A. V.]); 2. because He goes to the Father , L e. 
to glory with the Father and will thenee work in 
them in His might (Luther, Baumg.-Crusius, 
Luthardt and others). In the first case a period 
folioW8 iropebofiai ; in the second a comma. 3. 
The two considerations are not to be sundered. 
His going to the Father (kyo is emphasized), as 
well as His being with the Father, is the reason 
for their doing greater miracles (Grotius, Liicke 
and others). When this view or the matter is 
taken, nopcbopai is connected with the following 
sentence by a colon (Knapp, Griesbaoh, Lach- 
mann, Tisofeendorf). Both items are more di¬ 
rectly emphasized m chap. xvi. 7, in accordance 
with which our passage is to be explained. 

Ver. 13. Shall ask in My name.—Exposi¬ 
tion of the import of His going to the Father,' 
in reference to their destiny to work miracles. 
Invocation of God in the name of Jesus, in order 
to any rl in the way of works of redemption or 
glorification ; that is, in order to the working of 
miracles. Their power of prayer is to have no 
other limit than His name. A name is objectively 
the revelation of any subject,—subjectively, ex¬ 
perience of it; the signature of its consciousness 
stamped upon the consciousness of others. The 
name of the heavenward ascending Jesus is the 
Elijah-mantle left by Him to His people on the 
earth: the sign of the living revelation and 
knowledge of His essence, in which His essence, 
fully concentrated, works. His name, viewed by 
faith, is the continual working of His essence, 
or, rather, of His personality: the element of 
His personal self-revelation in the experience of 
His people; hence a. His word or cognizance, b. 
His Spirit or mind, c. His works, His institu¬ 
tions and instigations, d. His aim. In a word: 
the communion of His Spirit. There are various 
interpretations which form different parts of the 
one just given: 1. Bearing upon the principle. 
Chrysostom: Amidst the invocation of tho name 
of Christ (formal); Augustine ; In the name of 
Him who is called Salvator (non contra salutem 
nostram);* 2. Bearing upon the medium. Me- 
lanchthon: Me agnito; Luther: With faith in 
Me; Calov: Per meritum meum. 8. Bearing upon 
the end. Erasmus: Ingloriam Christi. Or upon 
the furtherance of the end; De Wette: In ac¬ 
cordance with My mind, and in My cause.f If 
we desire to sum up all in one, No. 2, setting 
forth the medium, seems best fitted for our pur¬ 
pose: in faith, knowing and confessing Christ; 
hence, briefly, kv Xpiory, b Kvptip (Lttcke), only 
with a more objective and teleological modifica¬ 
tion. Manifestly, the prevailing thought is the 
end purposed; hence the predominance of the 
idea: as ambassadors of Christ , the Son of God, 
by virtue of HU 66$a. See chap. xv. 16.; xvi. 
28. Tholuck: “When even finite good things 
are prayed for in accordance with the mind of 
Christ, they are desired only as means to the- 
final end, Matt. vi. 88. As, however, this may 
be attained by other means, the cardo desiderii is. 
fulfilled even when specific requests are denied ” 
(Augustine). Nevertheless, the ideal side of 
prayer, its perfect, prophetic nature, is here as* 


* [Similarly Wordsworth: in submission to My will, and: 
conaucive to your own salvation and to God's glory.—P. 8.] 
f (So Alford: “ in union with Mo, as being Mine, manifest¬ 
ing forth Jesus as the Son of God.”—1\ 8.J 
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eumed, and, such being the case, the b, rt is ful¬ 
filled in the rovro. 

That will I do [ rovro rroirj <jio ].—Stress 
falls upon rovro; the kyu, expressed in con¬ 
junction with rropevopai , is absent here. He will 
do precisely that for which they pray, and in 
such a manner, besides, that their doing in the 
matter shall be vindicated,—their believing, in¬ 
dividual personality. 

That the Father may be glorified.— 

The end is the ddfa; modified, the 66ga of the 
Father; still more explicitly defined, the 66fa of 
the Father in the Son. Hence results, also, the 
modification of prayer in the name of Jesus as 
prayer in the &6£a of the name of the Son of 
God, in the name of the glorified Christ. 

Ver. 14. If ye ahall ask anything [nj in 
My name, I will do it [e y 6— emphatic— 
it ot ijo «].—Ver. 14 appears, at first sight, to be 
a recapitulative repetition of the foregoing (Eu- 
thymius); Bengel, however, very justly gives 
prominence to the iyti. Here the definite 5, rt, or 
the thing (this simply n) is no longer empha¬ 
sized ; but stress is laid upon the asking in the 
name of Jesus,—the mind, the communion of 
spirit with Him, and, to correspond with this, 
upon His doing, as Ilia doing. According to the 
preceding verse, He does it upon the request of 
the disciples; here He does it through their 
request. Himself\ again. At the same time ver. 
14 forms an introduction to vers. 15 and 16. See 
chap. xvi. 23. In the latter passage the doinj* is 
ascribed to the Father. But the Father operates 
through the Son. Here we see the instrumenta¬ 
lity, there the final causality. 

Ver. 15. If ye love me, keep my com¬ 
mandments [fov hyairark pc, rdf ivro- 
?„df rdf cizdf rijpljaare]. —Jesus proceeds 
to explain more fully how the disciples are to at¬ 
tain to the doing of the greater works in His 
name. The first condition is, however, an as¬ 
sumption as well; to the effect, namely, that 
they love Him. Thence it will follow that they 
will keep His oommandments, embraced, as these 
are, in the one commandment of fellowship. If 
they thus stand in the fellowship of prayer (see 
Acts ii. 1, buo&vpadbv M rb avr6), the Holy 
Ghost shall, at Christ’s intercession, be given 
them. Tholuck: 44 With John, love is no mere 
blissfulness of feeling; it is oneness of will with 
the beloved, ver. 21; chap. xv. 14; 1 John iii. 
18. It is love which makes men susceptible of 
the communication of the Paraclete; the Koopo$ 
cannot receive Him.” A loving contemplation 
of Christ’s personality is the bond of fellowship 
of disciples,—that whioh makes them a collective 
personality—and in this fellowship they may be¬ 
come the organ of the personal manifestation of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 16. And I will entreat the Father 

t Kal kyu epur^oo rbv rrarlpa ].—Christ 
ere makes choice of the term eporpv, not 
alrciv, as before, in reference to the disciples. 
Expressive of a more intimate, free and homo¬ 
geneous relation. In chap. xvi. 26, on the* con¬ 
trary, He says: ov ?.tyo>, bn tpurfoo, Tholuck, 
setting aside Calov’s explanation: non solus, sed 
vobiscum rogabo, remarks: 44 He is there speaking 
of the time when they, in possession of the 
Spirit whose mediation is here promised, shall 


bo able themselves to pray acceptably in that 
Spirit.” 

And he shall give yon another repre¬ 
sentative, or, helper [«ai h\\ov irepd- 
K^tfrov 66act vp.lv], —Here the great pro¬ 
mise of the irap&KXryroc, to speak more accu¬ 
rately, the dX^oc nap&t&jiroQ, makes its appear¬ 
ance; the promise of the Holy Ghost, spoken of 
under this name by John only, chap. xiv. 26; 
xv. 26; xvi. 7.* The word itself is never met 
with in the New Testament except in the 
writings of John, yet the designation: aVko c 
nap&Kfayroc, announces that it may be applied to 
Christ also. 

[The designation of the Holy Ghost, as another 
Paraclete, who would supply Christ’s own place 
in His absence, implies that the Lord Himself is 
t he first Paraclete; and this is confirmed by 1 John 
ii. 1, where n Jesus Christ the righteous ” is 
called irapdKhiyroc rrpb? rbv irartpa. This allusion 
is lost to the readers of our English version. I 
quote here beforehand the excellent interpreta¬ 
tion of Calvin inloe,: 44 The name Paraclete is 
here applied to Christ as well as to the Spirit, 
and properly: for it is the common office of each 
to console and encourage us and to preserve us 
by their defence. Christ was their patron ts 
long as He lived in the world; He then com¬ 
mitted them to the guidance and protection of 
the Spirit. If any one asks whether we are not 
to-day under the guardianship of Christ, the an¬ 
swer is easy: Christ is a perpetual Guardian, 
but not visibly. As long as He walked on earth. 
He appeared openly as their Guardian ( patro- 
nus); now He preserves us by His Spirit. He 
calls the Spirit another (sc. paracletum) in view 
of the distinction which we observe in the bless¬ 
ings proceeding from each. It was the appro¬ 
priate work of Christ, by expiating the sins of 
the world to appease the anger of God, to re¬ 
deem men from death, to obtain righteousness 
and life. It is the office of the Spirit, to make 
us partakers of Christ Himself, as well as of all 
His blessings.” The designation Paraclete, ad¬ 
vocate (as already Irenasus, Adv. hser . III. 17, 
and also Grotius observed), implies an antithesis 
to the accuser, the icarfiyopoc ruv adetyov, as the 
Spirit of evil is called, Rev. xii. 10. Comp, on 
this whole passage the excellent remarks of the 
late Arohdeacon Hare on The Mission of the 
Comforter (a series of Sermons on John xvi. 7- 
11, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
1840, with long notes which are by far the most 
important part of the book), 2d ed. 1850, Bos¬ 
ton reprint 1854, pp. 848 ff.—P. S.] 

• rnaprfxAijrcK occurs five time* in the N. T., four time* in 
the Gospel of John, a a a designation of the Holy Spirit, **4 
once in the first Ep. of John, as applied to Christ It is always 
translated by the E. V. comforter (following Wicllf), except 1 
John Ii. 1, where it is rendered advocate (after the Vulgate). In 
the Gospel the Vulgate retains the Greek with a slight change 
of Pararietu* into Paradxtus; the long Greek f being turned 
into the short Latin i, as in Kyrie deism, Hie R.C. Bbemish 
Version which is constructed on the convenient, but very 
slavish and un-English system “ of taking the words of the 
Vulgate, chipping off the Latin, and tacking on English ter¬ 
minations, 1 ’ gives paraclete in all the four passages of tho 
Gospel, and advocate in the Epistle, like the Vulgate. Arch¬ 
deacon Hare observes ( Mission of the Gmforter, p. 318), that 
to avoid coufution the Greek word might have been aneli- 
clxed (as baptism, apostle, bishop , deacon, etc.), but that this 
would have obscured our perception of the mesnisg and, by 
severing it from its etymological associations, deprived it of 
a portiou of its power.—P. S.J 
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I. As to tho philological meaning, Meyer 

ssys: “The rrapdtCAjjroq is, according to classical 
Greek usage, one who is summoned to help; in 
particular, an advocate (advocatus ), one who 
manages another's cause, or an intercessor. 
With this the talmudic agrees. See 

Buxtorf, Lexicon Talm., p. 1843, and in general 
Wetstein on our passage and Dusterdieck on 1 
John ii. 1." [It should be added, however, that 
in our passage, as also in Philo Dt opific. mundi , 
p. 4, and in the Ep. of the church of Vienne, c. 
6, ap. Euseb. v. 2 (both quoted by Knapp and 
Meyer, p. 615), napaKfojros must not be taken in 
the narrow sense of a legal advocate or pleader 
(for which the Greeks generally use the terms 
cl'vSikoc and ovvf/yopo$), but in the more general 
sense of counsellor , helper, patron. On the phi¬ 
lological meaning Knapp has a valuable disserta¬ 
tion Dt Spiritu S. ct Christo paracletis , in his 
Scripta varii arg. I. pp. 115 sqq. no shows that 
the Greek xapaK?jj7oc and the Latin advocatus, 
answer more nearly to our general term counsel 
whose office is to advise, direct and support 
rather than to plead. It is tho work of the 
Holy Spirit, not only to plead for the disciples, 
but also to plead in them, to direct them in 
all their ways, to give them mouth and wisdom* 
to fulfil the part of a higher conscience, to sus¬ 
tain, comfort and cheer them in all their trials 
and to lead them to heaven. Hence the English 
word Advocate, which relates more exclusively to 
tho pleading of a cause, is no full equivalent to 
%ap6xXrjToq, and docs not cover the whole extent 
of tho office of the Spirit. The idea of Comforter 
must be added to it. A Comforter is a spiritual 
Helper. Unfortunately we have no single word 
coextensive in signification, gee below sub. 2. 
— P.8.] 

II. Intxrprbtations: 

1. Conformably to the idea of the adoocatus in 
its wider sense: assistant , helper , etc., Tertullian, 
Augustine,* Calvin,f Lampe, most of the moderns. 
[I add under this head the names of Melancthon, 
llexa, Grotius, Wetstein, Bcngel, Knapp, Lticko, 
Tholuck, De Wette ( Beistand ), Hengstenberg 
(Fursprccher), Godet (d6fenseur), Hammond, Pier¬ 
son, Webster and Wilkinson.—P. S.] 

2. Comforter , consolator [in accordance with 
the Hellenistic use of napcucaXeiv and irapd- 
xfyog], Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact [Cyril, 
Eathymius Zigab.], JeromeJ [Erasmus], LutherJ 
[Maldonatus, Jansen] and others [A. E. V.]. 
Against this Meyer says (according to the noto 
in Liicke, p. 008): “It rests upon an unphilo- 
logical confusion of the word with irapaidJjTup 
(Sept., Job xvi. 2) in Aquila and Theodotus.”|| 


• [So in hts 74th Tractate on John; bat in the 04th, Augus¬ 
tine combines the interpretation Advocate with that of Com¬ 
forter ; both terms being equivalent to the Greek paraclete. 
See the quotation in JIare, p. 352 f.—P. S.J 
f [The same may be said of Galvin; see his interpretation 
quoted p. 440.— P. 8.] 

X fin the Vulgate Jerome, as already observed, retains tho 
Greek Par adit um (Paracletam). Some MSS. of the Itala 
give advocatum. —P. 8.] 

J^Luther translates TrOtter, Comforter, bat explains Ad- 

| [Meyer, in a footnote, p. 51ft, urges against this mean¬ 
ing the passive form vapaxAirrot, instead of the active wapa- 
*A>jtuco« (Plat. Eepubl. p. 524 DA in accordance with rwt- 
ayajcAijrtxot, etc. But it should be remembered that 
in the N. T. vapoxaA4» does not mean to call for. but always 
to exhort or to comfort P. 8.J 


Nevertheless, we may safely give the Greek exe- 
getes, who are by preference on this side, credit 
for having said something philologically justifi¬ 
able. That, however, in point of fact, the word 
1 John ii. 1 cannot mean comforter , but only me¬ 
diator, representative, helper, and that here also 
there is no immediate question of comforting, is 
manifest. 

[The term Comforter , as used in this and the 
16tn ch. of John by our E. V., in harmony with 
the Hellenistic use of Tapatiahelv and 7 rapaK?j}<nr t 
with all the Greek commentators and Luther 
(Trdster), carries with it so many sacred associ¬ 
ations and expresses such an important part of 
the office of tho Holy Spirit (comp, the irapd- 
k}jjci<; tov dyiov Trvtvparos, Acts ix. 31), that it 
seems almost sacrilege to exchange it for 
another; and hence Archdeacon Hare and Dean 
Alford, while admitting that Advocate (in tho 
wider sense above explained) is the strict ety¬ 
mological meaning t>f TrapdK?jyroc. which satisfies 
1 John ii. 1, yet retain the E. V. and combiuo 
tho idea of help and strength with that of conso¬ 
lation in tho term.* Olshauscn does the samo 
among German commentators.]- Wo Bliould re¬ 
member that the English word Comforter origi¬ 
nally means not only Consoler , as now, but 
primarily also Strengthener and Supporter, agreo- 
ably to its derivation from the Latin eonfortari , 
to strengthen, which, though scarcely found in 
classical Latin, is common in tho Vulgate, and 
was frequently used in its Latin senso by Wiclif, 
e.g. Luke xxii. 43; Acts ix. 19; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; 
PhiL iv. 13. In this sense it falls in with tho 
connection and object of our Lord, which was, 
not merely to comfort the disciples for tho loss 
of His visible presence, but mainly to strengthen 
their hearts. Dr. Lange, as will be seen below,* 
likewise takes a broader but somewhat different 
view and combines in napdKlrjTos the idea of 
Helper (Beistand) with that of Mediator ( Ver¬ 
min ler), and hence translates it Representative 
( Vertreter ).—P. S.] 

3. Teacher , Thcod. of Mopsucste [Ernesti, 
Opusc. p. 216], Hofmann ( Schriftbeweis , II. 2,, p. 
17), Luthardt [also Campbell who inappropri¬ 
ately translates Monitor. —P. S.]. This view has 
less to support it than cither of the others. 

In reference to No. 1, explanations are again 
divided: 

a. Ancient exegetps explain advocatus as equi¬ 
valent to causa patronus, orator , against which 
view Liicke observes: •* this would suit 1 John 
ii. 1, but not the passages of the Gospel." 

b. It was Knapp who, supported by the usage 
of the term, in pure Greek writers as well as in 
Jewish ones availing themselves of tholauguago, 
also in the writings of the Babbins who havo 
adopted the Greek word (tD'Sp]J3), etc., demon¬ 
strated that the word originally possessed the 
general signification of a helper [Beistand ]. “The 
office of helper as performed by the Holy Ghost 

♦ [Wordsworth goes beyond these limits end makes wapd- 
xAijTOf to mean Sanctifier, Teacher, Comforter, Exhorter, In¬ 
spire^ Counsellor, Guide, etc., all in one.—P. 8.1 

f [Oishausen remarks in loc that the original meaning. 
advocatus , called to aid, is lost in the more general idea or 
helper, assistant, comforter} that this idea suits admirably the 
connection in all passages where the word is applied to the 
Holy Spirit, but that advocate is better salted in 1 John ii. 1 
where it is used of Christ—P. S.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


consists of directing and leading to the truth, 
testifying and reminding, teaching and glorify¬ 
ing.” Against this view, it must be observed: 
(a) Christ arrives at the idea of the dittos irapaxk, 
through the promise: “ What ye shall ask in My 
name, I will do.” He will mediate with God for 
His accomplishment of their work. Thus He is 
the Mediator, 1 John it 1. (b) The hXKos 

napbtck. is described as 44 the Spirit of truth;” 
as such He is the Mediator through whoso instru¬ 
mentality believers are made one with the 
Father in Christ; Ho transports them into 
Christ, thus making them certain and glad of the 
operations of God. Without doubt, then, He is 
a helper , but it is because He is a mediator (see 
Bom. viii. 26, 27); t. e. since He conducts tueir 
cause before God, He conducts it before the 
world; (not vice vend), 

III. Dogmatical question. Tholuck: 44 The 
representative of the departing One is called, in 
these discourses, irapd^ (rather &Xaoc ?rapd/cA.), 
again, irvevpa rfa a/jjdeiac here and in chap. xv. 
2d; xvi. 13,—not immediately on hgidrioroc 
boron (Chrysostom), but on account of His being 
the Mediator of the theocratic and practical 
truth which, according to ver. 9, is Christ Him¬ 
self; again, according to ver. 26, He is called 
irvevfjta ayiov and, according to an expression 
peculiar to Luke, duvagig rou bipicrrov, Luke 
xxiv. 49; L 85; Acts i. 8. He is called 
for it is not Christ according to nis historical 
appearing. Yet again it is also Christ Ilimself 
ver. 18; that which, according to chap. xvi. 25; 
xvii. 20 (yvupioi j), is declared to them by Christ, 
is, according to chap. xvi. 14, to be declared to 
them by the Spirit, for Ho shall take of His 
(Christ’s). These declarations lead us to the be¬ 
lief that, in John, by this irvevpa we must under¬ 
stand Christ, glorified into a spirit. The view 
setting forth this rvevpa as a 4 self, distinct from 
Christ’ has lately been revived by Olshausen, 
Meyer, Schmid, Theologie dee Neuen Testaments , 
I. p. 103; Bruckner, p. 230; Hofmann, I. p. 165. 
No arguments but those of Quenstadt have 
been brought forward in favor of it.” .It is 
strange that Tholuck will admit neither the ex¬ 
pression LaTjoq rrap&KLy nor the pe\V bpuv, nor 
the masculine kuslvog, nor the didd^ei, 
etc ., as a proof that the Spirit is designated as 
another self, although he fully grants the hypos- 
tatizing of the Holy Ghost, in the dogmatical 
conception of the Divinity. But if in this point 
dogmatics are to find their support in Paul, not 
in John, the latter is thrust into a false posi¬ 
tion, unsustained by the fact that he has given 
the deepest conception of the doctrinal system 
of tho New Testament. That Christ alternately 
speaks of the coming of the Holy Spirit and 
of His own return, does not justify the ex¬ 
pression by which the irvevpa is in this instance 
declared to bo “Christ glorified into a spirit;” 
it is an expression inadmissible in any case,— 
Christ being, indeed, glorified in the Spirit and 
through the Spirit, but not into a spirit.* Wo 
might almost as well say that the Father is, ao- 


♦ [Meyer also (p. 516) calls Tholnck’a idea that the Para¬ 
clete is der xu Geitt verklUrte Christus, obscure, unjoh&anean 
and unbiblical. Comp. 1 Cor. iiL 17. Against a similar con¬ 
founding of the Logos with the Spirit by Beuss, see Godet XL 
p. 480.—P. 8.] 


cording to ver. 9, glorified into Christ. We have 
seen that the two expressions; I in the Father , 
the Father in Me (chap. x. 88; xiv. 10), do not 
mean the same thing. The former is indicative 
of the personality of Christ, the other of the 
personality of the Father as manifested in Christ. 
Precisely in the same way do the expressions: 
ye in Me , and I in you, ver. 20, differ. By the 
translation of Christ’s personality into the disci¬ 
ples, they are, translated into Him as personali¬ 
ties ; but that whereby they, being translated into 
Christ, are made one personality with Christ, is 
that very bhXoc and eiuivoc, the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. For the Holy Ghost Himself shall 
not only be th them, bat also with them, ver. 17. 
Inasmuch as He is in them, Christ Himself is 
with them; inasmuch as He is with them. He is 
the hXXog irapdicX. and Christ is in them. That is, 
the fellowship rests, in individuals, upon the 
manifestation of the glorified Christ; individuals 
rest, as Christ’s fellowship, upon the revelation of 
the Holy Ghost. Hence we may likewise expect 
the two ideas: in what degree Christ, in the 
Holy Ghost, is with them, and in what degree 
the Holy Ghost, in Christ, is with them, to branch 
out and divide when we ponder over them. 
First, then, the discourse turns upon this point: 
Christ comes to them again , the Holy Qhost being in 
them, vers. 18—31. The second point discussed 
is this: they shall be in Christ , the Holy Ghost 
being with them, chap. xv. 1 to chap. xvi. 16. The 
conclusion embraces both items in the promise 
of the resurrection, chap. xvi. 16-83. 

That he may be with you for ever 
[Zva peti* bpov y elg rbv aiura].—Seethe 
Textual Notes. Observe, moreover, the fu& 
vfiuv, in accordance with the preceding elucida¬ 
tion. The elc rbv aiuva is explained by Meyer 
as having reference to the aiwv ykXTjjv. But 
doubtless such a fact would be more definitely 
expressed. 

Ver. 17. The Spirit of truth [ rb TTvcvua 
TVS eiag ].—The Holy Ghost is the living, 

personal, divine unity of oomplete revelation 
and, as snch, the Spirit of truth (see chap. xv. 
26; xvi. 13). He is the Spirit of truth, inas¬ 
much as He makes objective truth subjective in 
believers, in order to the knowledge of truth. 
Objectively He is the Spirit of God (Rom. viii 
14), and God Himself (Acts v.); the Spirit of 
the Father (Matt. x. 20); the Spirit of Christ 
(Rom. viii. 9); the Spirit of the Lord (2 Cor. iiL 
17), the Holy Spirit (Acts ii.). Subjectively He 
is the Spirit of truth, the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation (Eph. i. 17), the Spirit of power, of 
love and of a sound mind (2 Tim. i. 7), the Spirit 
of adoption, of prayer (Bom. viii. 16), the Spirit 
of sanctification (Rom. L 4), of life (Rom. viii 
10), of meekness (1 Cor. iv. 21), of comfort (Acts 
ix. 31), of glory (1 Pet. iv. 14), of sealing, of 
the earnest of eternal life (Eph. i. 18, 14), of all 
Christian charismata (1 Cor. xiL 4). As the 
Spirit of truth, the Holy Ghost applies to be¬ 
lievers the full truth of the perfect revelation of 
God in Christ. 

Whom the world cannot receive [5 
<5 icdopoc oil Sbvarai hapelv ],—The world 
as world. Why not? l. It does not see 
him [5rt ob tfevpel a £ r d] in His manifesta¬ 
tions, Decause it lacks tho eye of faith. It does 
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not even see the One God above the world, much 
less the oneness of His manifestations in the 
world. And henoe 2. it does not know him 
[ov(5£ ytv6anti avr6 ]. It lacks experience 
of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. it. 14.— Bat ye know 
him [v/ieig 6 k ytvoaicere avro ]. The im¬ 
minent future is already truly present, inasmuch 
as they have commenced to recognize the Holy 
Ghost in the manifestations of Christ, Matt. xvi. 
17. They are already beginning to have an ex¬ 
perimental knowledge of Him. Nevertheless, 
the full expression is indicative of a future, near 
at hand. Proof: He remaineth with you, 
and will be in yon [bn Trap 1 vp.lv pkvet* 
sal tv vplv karat]. He will not relinquish 
(Present) His activity among them (see Luko 
xxii. 82), until He comes with all His influences 
to dwell in them. Meyer correctly: Since‘‘His 
abode is in the midst of them, in the Christian 
communion.” It is necessary to add, however: 
since He will maintain His uninterrupted activity 
amongst you until He comes to be fully revealed 
in you. Not until then, indeed, will He in full 
measure be with them and abide with them as the 
Holy Ghost. • The one Future karat, will be, is 
contradictory of Meyer’s assumption: namely, 
that the Present yivtioKere should be taken as ab¬ 
solute, without respect to any set time. 

Ver. 18.1 leave you not as orphans be¬ 
hind Me. I come to you [oh a<pyou vpac 
op^avohf, kpxopat irpbc vpa$. The 
rendering of Tyndale and the A. V., comfortless, 
may have been chosen with reference to the Com- 
forter , but is no translation of opQavovc and im¬ 
pairs the force and beauty of the original. Wic- 
lif has fadtrless. The marginal reading orphans 
ought to have been inserted in the text.—P. S.] 
See Mark xii. 10. The rtttvia, chap. xiii. S3, an 
expression of warping evoTrTjiyxvla (Euthymius 
Zigabenus): I come unto you, the Present. [Not 
will come, as in the A. V. which follows the Vul¬ 
gate: veniam .— P. S.] A connecting ydp would 
do away with the pure antithesis.! I go not 
away from you in the sense of leaving you or¬ 
phans ; on the contrary, it is now that I do truly 
come unto you. Iu what respect is this true? 

1. It is not to be understood as signifying 
Christ’s Parousia in the abstract (Augustine, 
Beda, etc., Luthardt, Hofmann; against which 
vers. 19, 20 f£), although this glorious coming 
of Christ continues until the Parousia. 

2 . Nor the manifestations subsequent to the 
resurrection (the Greek exegetes: Origen, Chry¬ 
sostom, etc., Rupert, Grotius [Ewald, who how¬ 
ever spiritualizes and idealizes the resurrection]). 
Against this view too vers. 20, 21, 23; chap. xvi. 
16, 22, 28 are cited. Hence 

8 . Christ’s spiritual coming through the Para¬ 
clete is intended (Calvin, Lticke and most of the 
moderns [Ofehausen, Tholuck, Meyer, Biiumlein, 
Godetl). 

4. We, however, uphold the explanation, ac¬ 
cording to which Christ had in view both His 
corporeal and His spiritual return (Luther, Beza, 
Lamp© and De Wette [also Ebrard and Heng- 
stenberg] ); for His spiritual return was con- 

• [The absolute present, not the future manebit 

(Vulg.). Comp. Meyer in loc.—P. S.] 

fJMeyer explains the omission of a connecting particle 
from the deep ©motion.—P. a.] 


ditioned upon His first returning in the body— 
upon His resurrection as the consummation of 
His revelation (without Easter no Pentecost). 
There is no double meaning in this interpreta¬ 
tion, forasmuch as the manifestations of the 
Risen One were assisted by the operation of the 
Spirit and the pouring out of the Holy Ghost 
was the means of perfectly revealing the Risen 
and Glorified One. Tholuck remarks on the opr 
poteite side, that the seeing again, spoken of 
chap. xvi. 16, is conditioned upon His going to 
the Father. True, but it was on His way to the 
Father that He saw them again, John xx. Tho- 
luck’s assertion of the identity of the returning 
Christ and tho before-mentioned d/^ 05 * irapdid.. 
is of a piece with the disregard of the contrast: 
being with you and being in you , or the contrast 
between the irapdi cA. and the d/iAoc wapbsX. 

Ver. 19. Yet a little while, etc. [’Ert 
ptKpdv , bo. kart]. —Mi/cpov, it a l, \ 

See chap. xiii. 83 [xvi. 16; Heb. x. 37; ITos. i. 
4]. From now until the moment when He was 
removed from the world by death, less than 
twenty-four hours elapsed.—But ye aee Me. 
Tholuck: Not “yo shall see Me again,” but: 
“your eyes shall be opened to perceive Me.” 
Against this bo it observed that the same verb 
(tieopeiv) is used to express the not-secing of tho 
world. Beyond a doubt, the imminent seeing of 
the Risen One with tho bodily eye is meant; a 
sight destined for tho disciples but denied to tho 
world. The second littlo ptKpdv, from tho death 
to the resurrection of Christ, is swallowed up in 
the first putpbv . Tho fact that this ihopuv of 
the disciples passes into the spiritual, eternal 
contemplation of Christ, does not militate against, 
the bodily seeing of Him to begin with. Tho 
subsequent sentence is expressly indicative of 
this bodily seeing again: “for I live,” etc. This 
seeing of Christ is to bo brought about by tho 
life of Christ.—For I live, and ye also shall 
live [or* kytb sal vpcig ^ijaea^e. 

The reason of the preceding i Veupclre pc. Not: 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also,” Beza, A. V., 
Godet.—P. 8 .] Tho antithesis of Present and 
Future supports the exegesis. The Present: / 
live, is expressive of His divine vital power, out¬ 
lasting death (see ch. v.) ch. xii.; Rev. i. 18).* 
Luther: “ He is the Person whom death could 
not devour, though, as it regards His bodily life, 
it did indeed kill Him.” Bub His thus living, as 
the God-Man, mighty in life, is at the same time 
indicative of His living again in the resurrec¬ 
tion,—a fact proved by the promise: yeshalilive. 
For Christ’s life has, by His death and resurrec¬ 
tion, become the principle of the new life of His 
people, Rom. vi. 8 ; Eph. L 19,20. Tho one¬ 
sided interpretations of theso words as having 
reference to the resurrection,— interpretations 
quoted by Meyer—(Grotius: Yo shall see Me 
really alive [non spectrum ], and ye yourselves 
shall survive in the midst of the dangers immi¬ 
nent upon you; or Theophylact: Ye shall be as 

• [Bengel: Non modo viyam, ted vivo; Apoc. L18. Vi- 
vbtis, futvrum; nam vitajidelium, tequitur vitam Jetu; et 
non ex te, ted ex itlo vivunt; vi. 67. Meyer’s note on this 
passage is excellent. On these assuring words of Christ 
Schlefermacher, in the touching funeral discourse of his only 
son Nathanael, despairing of all philosophical arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, firmly placed his hope and 
trust for a future life.—P. S.J 
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men who have received new life; or Augustine: 
Te shall rise at the last day) do no detriment to 
the general application of the saying to the re¬ 
surrection. 

Ver. 20. At that day ye shall know [*E v 

tK€ivif t i) i/pipgi yvoacade vpci$, bn 
kyo ev r<ft irarpi pov sal vpeic fv cpol 
Kayo kv vpiv ],— Various interpretations : 1 . 
Reference to the resurrection (see the next note); 
2. Meyer: “ its historical fulfilment was the day 
of Pentecost;” 8. Luthardt: the day of the Pa- 
rousia; 4. Da Wctte: in that time . Be it observed 
that the day of the resurrection became for them 
not only the continually returning day of the 
Lord, or Sunday, but also the day /car* c$oxh v % 
the new Day of their life. Ye will know that I 
am in the Father. — l. e. ye will recognize My 
divine personality. It means more than the 
words: the Father in Me.— And ye in Me. 
/. t. personalities who have attained unto new 
life, who are in Christ through the Holy Ghost 
because Christ is in them (I in yon) by means 
of Hi? glorified personality, the spirit of His 
glorified life. See note to ver. 10. 

Ver. 21. He that hath my command¬ 
ments. [’0 ix uv rdfrvro/ldf pov icai 
t ijp ov a vrdg, ckcIv 6$ konv 6 dy air uv 
pc ].—The 6 l xi•>» is emphatic, significant of that 
inward appropriation whereby the words of 
Christ are become the vdpoc rov irvebparo f. The 
proof of this living possession will be the keeping 
of His commandments. And that shall be the 
mark of love to Jesus. Now love to Jesus is that 
whereupon an experience of the Father’s love is 
conditioned [ay an q&i; acral bird rov ira- 
rp6s and that, again, is proved by the 

sending of the Holy Ghost. But the sending of 
the Holy Ghost is, at the same time, an act of 
Christ’s love towards the believer; an act in 
which He manifests Himself to the believer as 
the heavenly Christ [/cal kyo dyanf/oo a t>- 
t6v k a l kpQavioo avrip kpavrdv]. 
Hence the discourse neither bears solely upon 
the appearings of the Risen One (CFrotius), nor 
has it a general reference to the rarousia con¬ 
sidered in the abstract (Luthardt). It is this 
manifestation of Christ through the noly Ghost 
which, to Philip and the disciples generally, is 
to supply and overbalance the wonted, actual, 
visible presence of Christ. 

Ver. 22. Judas, not Iscariot. ov% & ’Io- 
Kapi6rrjg. To be distinguished from that trai¬ 
tor. The reader was indeed aware of the de¬ 
parture of the traitor, according to ch. xiii. 80, 
as also that he could not (according to Bengel) 
again be present. It was not John’s desire on 
this occasion to give utterance to his “ profound 
abhorrence ” of the traitor [Meyer, Alford]; 
willingly, however, did he bring into view the 
contrast between that malioious Judas who de¬ 
spaired of Christ’s cause, and this other Judas, 
replete with enthusiasm and energy, even now 
conceiving of his Lord as one certain of victory, 
for whom the conquest of the world—and that 
too in a material sense—was reserved.— Thad - 
deus or Lebbeut according to Matt x. 8 ; Luke vi. 
1G (see Comm, on Matt. p. 182, Am. Ed.). It is, 
then, one of the brothers of the Lord (Coram. on 
Matt . p. 256 ff. Am. Ed.; my Apost. Zeitalter , p. 
189) and, as the brother of James the son of Al- 


pheus, the author of the epistle of Jude. His 
name (the courageous or stout-hearted) as well as 
his participation in the scene, Mark iii. 21, in 
the challenge, John vii. 3 and the eharaoter 
of his epistle, give him the appearance of a pe¬ 
culiarly energetic and courageous nature. These 
characteristics perfectly correspond with the 
question in our chapter; the query is expressive 
of his expectation that Jesus would manifest 
Himself to the world. In this saying there 
echoes once more with sufficient distinctness the 
demand (ch. vii. 8 ) that Jesus should labor 
openly in Jerusalem ( Leben Jteu II. p. 141 and 
1360). The ecclesiastioal tradition respecting 
Judas Thaddeus or Lebbeus, see in Winer under 
that art.: Apoetol. Zeitalter II. p. 407. 

How la it that Thou wilt manifest 
Thyself, etc. t T i ykyovev , What has hap¬ 
pened ? what is the reason ? /. e. in spite of all 
the threats and persecutions of Thine enemies, 
there seemeth to me as yet no sufficient reason 
for this holding back. This courage may in part 
rest upon the expectation that the Messiah, if 
He manifest Himself at all, must manifest Him¬ 
self to the whole world in His judicial glory; a 
view which Tholuck upholds by the citation of 
Dillmann on the Book of Enoch , chap. xxx. 
Christ’s answer, however, renders it more pro¬ 
bable that Judas entertained the hope that the 
whole world would pay Him homage if He should 
manifest Himself in full. 

Ver. 23. If a man love Me, he will, etc. 
[(’Edv r/f ayairp pc , rov hdyov pov 
rijpfjaei). Bengel: rbv \6yov pov, term o- 
ncm meum. Sermo unut est, in hoc verm, respect* 
fidelium; termonee pluret (rot/f X6yov{ pov), 
respeclu infidclium, qui discerpunt, ver. 24.—P. 8 .] 
In the following reply Jesus sketches the con¬ 
trast between His people and the world, assign¬ 
ing such contrast as the reason which renders it 
impossible for Him to manifest Himself to the 
world or to make His abode in it Be it observed 
that Jesus has inverted the similarly sounding 
words in ver. 21. There it is: “ he that hath 
My commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth Me ; ” here : “ if any man love Me, 
he will keep My word.” There must be some 
good reason for this antithesis. The proof of 
the inner life, in antithesis to the visible world, 
must itself be visible; for this cause ver. 21 tho 
keeping of the commandments is mentioned first 
as an evidence of love. The proof of the dime 
life, however, in antithesis to the ungodly life of 
the world, must be love for Christ, since the 
world can counterfeit the inner life and the keep¬ 
ing of the oommandments. In the one case, the 
proof of the subjective truth of the religious life, 
i. e. the antithesis to sensuality , suffices; in the 
other, Christ treats of the proof of the oljectise 
truth of the religious life, a. e. of the antithesis 
to demoniacalness. Ascetics may have some inner 
life, and yet may subjectively belong to the world; 
but believers in justification, they being truly in 
Christ, do not belong to the world. Thus, love 
to Christ is the foundation. It keeps His word 
as His objective portrait and law. The believer, 
pursuing this course, is well-pleasing to tho 
Father. Therefore, the Father oomes to him 
with the Son (by means of the Holy Ghos^ tho 
Paraclete). For tho manifestation of Christ u 
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this: the glorification of the Father through the 
Son,—of the Son with th« Father through the 
Holy Ghost. The Father will manifest Himself 
through tho Son, the Son through the Holy 
Ghost. They make their abode with him [povyv 
nap* avrip notqcopev], not merely in him; 
i. e. they found a community, a place where the 
Triune God manifests Himself—which commu¬ 
nity forms a contrast to the world. The nap* 
tarry does not mean: in his dwelling. The Spirit 
is not only in the faithful, but with them ds well; 
He forms a fellowship of believers, the Church. 
Thus He builds the spiritual house for an indi¬ 
vidual. The dwelling with him presupposes a 
dwelling in him. (We may quote as a curiosity 
the explanation of Semler and Less: Christ and 
the disciples shall come unto the Father and 
make their abode with Him). New Testament 
realization of the tabernacling of God amongst 
His people. Lev. xxvi. 11; prophesied Ezek. 
xxxvii. 26 and in lot. The real Shekina. 

Ver. 24. He that loveth Me not ['0 py 
ayanov fie to bg hbyovg fiov ov rypel], 
—Characteristic of the world. The world, as an 
ungodly world, loves itself; its tendency is not 
centripetal but centrifugal; hence it loves not 
Christ. Hence it keeps not Christ’s word as a 
living word, for the reason that it lacks the bond 
that should hold it and Christ together—namely, 
the Spirit. Now in failing to keep Christ’s word 
it also fails to keep the Father’s word which He 
has sent into the world with Christ [/cal 6 Xbyog 
bv a ko here, ovk bar iv k pbg, a A A a to v 
nkptyavrbg pe narpbg]. And thus the 
preliminary condition on which depends the 
manifestation of God to the world, is wanting; 
that condition is the medium and focus of His 
word. 

Ver. 25. These things I have spoken 
unto y on. [Taira A e 2.6.7. if k a v pi v nap * 
ipiv pi vo v],— I. e . thus much of the heavenly 
life on earth as the sign of the heavenly home 
that awaits you beyond this world. Thus much 
ye can understand now through My words. At 
some future time, however, the Paraclete shall 
make it all perfectly clear to you (see chap. xvi. 
12). T avra teZbhfKa. Perfect. I have spoken 
it, it shall be certain. 

Ver. 26. But the Paraclete, etc. [6 b k na- 
PqkXtjt og, rb nvevpa rb ayiov o niprpei 
6 nary p iv rip ovbparl pov , kneivog 
vpag dtd&gei rd navra teal v n opvyaet 
vpag navra , & elnov bp iv]. —The desig¬ 
nation of the Paraclete is more definite. The 
different predicates are summed up together: 
the Paraclete—the Holy Ghost—whom the Father 
sends—in the name of Jesus. Different inter¬ 
pretations of the kv rip ovbpari pov: 1. Grotius 
(Lucke and others): At My intercession (in 
meant gratiam , with reference to ver. 14). 2. 

Euthymiu8 Zigabenus and others: Instead of Me, 
i e. not, as Meyer explains: He will send Him 
instead of My sending Him, but: He will send 
Him as the representative of Me in My charac¬ 
ter of Ambassador.. 8. Meyer: So that the 
name of Jesus is the sphere containing the divine 
purpose and will which are to be accomplished 
by the sending. The object of God’s intent and 
design is the name of Jesus. Since the name is 
the subjective knowledge of an objective mani¬ 


festation, the sense is: in the knowledge of 
Christ, perfected through the perfect manifesta¬ 
tion of Christ,—in the glorified Christ,—in His 
inclination towards tho Church, in the Church’s 
inclination towards Him, a bias effected by love 
to Him and by the keeping of His word. Luther: 
Here the emphatic words are: in Mg name and : 
what I have said unto you. 

He will teach you all things and bring 
all things to your remembrance.— The 
proximate reference is to the subject of chap, 
xiv., the heavenly home, the heavenly goal. 
But, together with His teachings on this head, 
He is to be the means of imparting all fulness 
of Christian knowledge regarding the whole plan 
of salvation (navra). The first promise embraces 
the whole Christian soience of salvation, pro¬ 
gressing, as it does, in ipfinitum; the second its 
inalienable principial basis: that which Christ 
has said. It is not specifically new truths that 
the Holy Ghost will teach; not specifically sup¬ 
plementary ones (traditions in the Romish sense), 
still less such as shall take the place of those 
taught by Christ (as the fanatics and enthusiasts 
would have it), or correct and contradict these 
(according to Rationalism), His teaching shall 
consist in reminding men of the word of Christ, 
in giving them a subjective understanding of the 
same. In performing this His office, He shall 
unfetter the word—break down the barriers of 
individualization, parable, misunderstanding— 
thus causing it to develop into an ever-living or¬ 
ganism of doctrine, the specific soul and cha¬ 
racter of which does, nevertheless, remain the 
word of Christ. The first nbvra says that every 
one of Christ's words shall attain its full devel¬ 
opment; hence it refers to the infinite import 
or capability of development belonging to His 
words. The second nbvra declares that none 
of the words of Christ shall be lost, that they 
all, as items of His doctrine, shall become ope¬ 
rative. The interpretation of Grotius, according 
to which a elnov vpiv extends even to the first 
nbvra , has the effect of confusing the parallels 
and intrenching upon the independence of the 
Spirit. The meaning is not: everything that! 
have told you, He shall teach you and remind 
you of,—but: He shall teach you all things, 
whilst He brings all things that I have told you, 
to your remembrance. The Kai is explicative. 

[The work of the Spirit is the appropriation 
of Christ to the believer. “ J Vicente Filio ,” says 
Augustine, “ verba capimus , docente Spiritu eadem 
verba intelligimus.” Objectively all is done by 
Christ, subjectively the same work is done or 
applied every day by the Spirit. The fulfilment 
of this promise of the Holy Spirit to the Apostles, 
who was to guide them into the whole truth and 
give them the right understanding of Christ’s 
teaching, guarantees their inspiration, sufficiency 
and authority as witnesses of our Lord, and is 
abundantly testified by their writings, which 
carry in themselves their own best evidence, as 
the shining sun proves his existence to all but 
the blind. The navra furnishes a strong argu¬ 
ment for the completeness of the New Testament 
revelation and against the Romish doctrine of 
ecclesiastical tradition, in the sense of an addi¬ 
tional and co-ordinate source and rule of faith. 
For two of the most important dogmas of modern 
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Romanism—the sinlessness of Mary and the in¬ 
fallibility of the pope—there is not the faintest 
trace in the apostolic writings.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 27. A peace I leave with yon [E ipfj- 
vrjv aftTjui bfiiv , eiprjvrjv Ttjv kfirjv 6U 
do fit vplv ].—According to Luther (Neander 
and others) this is the farewell-greeting of 
Christ to His people (comp. 1 Pet. v. 14 ; 3 John 
ver. 14). Luther: “These are last words, as of 
one who, on the eye of departure, says good 
night or inyokes a blessing. 0 Tholack remarks, 
against-this view, that Christ is not going away 
from them, but that they are going with Him 
ver. 81), and that in this case the correspond- 
ng phrase could not mean tip. datlvat, but only 
didovat or Viyuv. And so a$ihat (still according 
to Tholuck) should be taken in the sense of leav- 
ing behind, namely, as a parting gift, and it is 
the peace of reconciliation that Jesus speaks of. 
Bat this deeper meaning offers no obstacle to the 
belief that to the concrete fact of His departure 
He affixes His peace as a parting greeting. The 
Hebrew greeting was perfectly adapted to ex¬ 
press this union of the highest with the triyiaL 
And as certainly as the saying of the Risen 
One: Peace be with you (John xx. 19, 21), is the 
customary salutation ana yet, at the same time, 
the announcement of the resurrection peace, just 
so certainly is the tearing of peace here at onoe 
the higher farewell greeting of Jesus and a real 
gift of peace. But there is nothing contradic¬ 
tious in the fact that parting friends may bid 
each other good-bye, perchanoe more than onoe, 
and still walk a little way together. It is here 
that the subject we have been considering— vit., 
the going of Jesus to heaven, in order to the 
preparation of the place for His disciples—is 
brought to a conclusion. The term adirjfu is ex¬ 
plained by the too slightly estimated didofu. Thus 

the Hebrew prosperity, peace (go in peace, 
D'hvS I 1 ?, 1 Sam. i. 17, etc.; Mark v. 84, etc.; 
see the farewell salutations Eph. vi. 23 [1 Pet. 
v. 14; 8 John yer. 13]), in this place certainly 
peace of tout likewise; this interpretation is dis- 
uted by Meyer.*—My peaoe (peace-greeting) 
give unto you [eipffvrjv rfjv kurjv didopt 
vplv ].—We question the generally assumed 
identity of this saying with the foregoing one : 
“A peace (eipforjv) I leave unto you.** On the 
contrary, the emphasis: “My peace” (tt)v) 
ipf/v) is of itself indicative of an antithesis. It 
is the intention of Jesus to declare in the strong¬ 
est manner possible that His greeting on seeing 
them again shall follow fast upon His parting 
salutation, and that He will not present to them 
that full peace-greeting which is His specific 
property until, meeting them agAin, He salutes 
them, bringing His perfect and entire peace. 
With a peace I left you; with My peace I am 
with you again. I leave you a peace for a sup¬ 
port ; it is sufficient to keep you upright; My 
full peace I will give unto you. The most lively 
construction of the words: after a little while , 
ver. 19. 


* [In the fifth edition (p. 624) where Meyer takes cipijnf 
Indeed tn the most general sense of prosperity, like the He¬ 
brew Sialom but so as to Include “ the peace of redemp¬ 
tion or reconciliation with God os the first essential element, 
—F. 8.] 


Not aa the world giveth [ov nation o 
Kdofioc diduoi, eyo did opt vplv]. — 
The proposition is, undoubtedly, a general one; 
not for this reason, however, should its applica¬ 
tion to the world's empty forms of greeting 
(Grotius, Bengel and others) be denied (De 
Wette, Meyer, Tholuck).* In the world also 
the manner of salutation on going and coming 
is connected with the manner of giving. The 
world gives as it greets, i. e. in a vain and empty 
way, 1 John ii. 17. Having just recognized an 
antithesis in the words of Christ: “ 1 leave you 
a peace” at parting, “I give yon My peace ” at 
our new union, it readily occurs to us to medi¬ 
tate upon the inverted conduct of the world. 
At the start the world with its greetings pro¬ 
mises golden mountains; coldly and heartlessly 
it takes leave of its servants and prepares them 
an end full of terrors. It fared literally thus 
with Judas. Christ makes a warm and comforting 
farewell-greeting the forerunner of the beatific *alu- 
tation which shall accompany the eternal meeting. 

Let not your heart be troubled, nor let 
it be afraid [p r) rapaa a io&u vpov ij 
Kapdla firjdl detXihro ].—Repetition of the 
exhortation ver. 1; hence the indication of a 
concluded meditation. The annexed d e t X i d to 
(which is found in this place only in the New 
Testament)! proves that He views the trembling 
more as a natural emotion that might seise them 
at the thought of a hopeless parting, while in 
uttering the detlu&ro His mind is contemplating 
the danger of a cowardly coarse of conduct pro¬ 
ceeding from that emotion. 

Ver. 28. Said unto you, etc. [y no bo are 
bn tyo elicov v piv bndyo Kal Ipxopat 
irpbc vpdg]. —See ver. 2. At the same time, 
however, the words: I go away and I come 
to you, are doubtless explanatory of the fare¬ 
well just uttered: “peace,” etc., “My peace,” 
etc. Neither does the proposition mean simply: 
“ I go away and come again,” etc., but, “ by 
going away, I come to you more truly than 
ever;” as results from what follows.—If ye 
loved Me [fi iiyanark fie. —Of perfect love 
that casteth out fear (1 John iv. 18. He makes 
their love to Him a motive of comfort to them. 
They loved Him, but not spiritually enough, else 
they would have rejoiced at the prospect of His 
abiding spiritual presence. Bengel: Amor parit 
gaudium; per if, et quia servat ver bum Chris ft* 
latissima omnia aperiens , “ Love begets joy, both 
of itself, and because it keeps the word of Christ, 
which opens all the most joyful prospects.”— 
P. 8.]— Ye would have rejoioed (e xdpqrt 
(not the Imperf. ^aiprre) dv on ie op ebopai 
irpdc rbv ir ark pa). —He does not mean: in 
that case ye would not be in the least affected by 

* [Bengel: “ In salutalionibui inanibus vtl bemrfSdis dmntm 
at txtenus, cor non attinaeniibiu.et am pmsama, ctmrped* 
ac vita mortali dcsinentibus." (Comp, the English proverb, 
“ Out of eight, out of mind.”) “Mtmdus if dat, ut moeerigiat, 
non relinquit.” Alford and Godot likewise refer the jauSwt to 
the manner of giving , rather than the unreality and empti- 
neu of the world’s peace. But Meyer thinks a reference to 
the empty formulas of worldly greeting entirety ont of place 
in the solemnity of this moment. * Lange baa the right view 
here.—P. 8J 

t [But often in the Sept. For bmXum the claaaSca me 
avooeiAtatt. fciAfc, timid, fearful, occurs Matt. riiL 36; 
Mark iv. 40; Rev. xxt. 8, fetAia, timidity, 3 Tim. L 7. Ben- 
gel refers TopaowfoSw, ne twrbetur, to the intrinsic, tnXdm, 
ne formidet, to the extrinsic fear.—P. S.J 
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jrrief at parting from Me (comp. ch. xvi. 21), 
but, the joy of faith would preponderate. The 
tiling in My difficult journey that would appear 
pre-eminent to your eyes would be My triumphal 
home-going to the Father. Hence: “ because I 
said unto you, I go unto the Father,” t. o, 
because l have put such a cheering interpreta¬ 
tion upon My going away from you.—For the 
Father is greater than I (on 6 rrar r )p 
ptlCiJv fiov koTtv). — A. We have first to 
consider this proposition in the abstract, and 
then in its relation (dr/) to whftt precedes it. 

1. Theological elucidations [in the essential or 
metaphysical sense]: a. The Arians regarded the 
declaration as a proof-text for their system. 

[The Arians inferred from this passage thAt 
Christ is a creature of the Father, though existing 
before the world. The same interpretation has 
been revived by the Socinians, Unitarians and 
Rationalists, who deny also the prefixistence of 
Christ, which the Arians admitted. But this gives 
no intelligible sense at all. On the oontrary, the 
words imply (as even Meyer freely admits, p. 626) 
the homoousia or divine nature of Christ. If a 
mere man or creature says: “ God is greater than 
1 ,” he talks blasphemous nonsense almost as 
much as if he said: “I am equal with God.” 
Comp, also the remarks of Godet (II., 490): “ Cette 
parole suppose ehez celut qui la prononce, le sentiment 
Is plus vif de sa participation d la divinitb.” —P. 8.] 

b. Athanasius, Gregory of Naxianzum [Hilary, 
Eutbym. Zigab.] and others, in modern times 
Olshausen,* considered it expressive of the ayev- 
vqaia of the Father in antithesis to the begotten- 
ness or eternal generation of the Son. 

[On the Arian controversy concerning this pas¬ 
sage see Suicer, Thesaur ., II., pp. 1368 sq., and 
Bull's Difens. Fid. Nic., sect. 4. To escape the 
Arian inference it would have been better to refer 
the pe/^ov6rjjq of the Father to His official superi¬ 
ority. The Nicene orthodoxy admitted a cer¬ 
tain subordination of the Son to the Father, os 
to dignity or office, but not as to essence or sub¬ 
stance, which is the same; there being but one 
God. But this passage has no reference to the 
essence or nature at all, but to the state or con¬ 
dition ; for the superiority of essence which ex¬ 
ists always And everywhere, could be no reason 
why the disciples should rqjoice at the approach¬ 
ing departure of Christ to the Father. Hence 
no inference unfavorable to the orthodox doc¬ 
trine of the homoousia can be drawn from it. 
Calvin clearly, with his usual tact, saw this, and 
gives substantially the right interpretation, which 
I may anticipate here (see it b.): “ Varie detor - 
tus fuit hie locus. Ariani ut Christum probarent 
quendam secundarium esse Deum, objiciebant mino - 
rem esse Patre. Patres orthodoxi, ut tali calumnies 
ansam prscciderent , dicebant hoc debere ad naturam 
humanam referri. Atqui ut impie hoc testimomo 
abusi sunt Ariani , ita nec recta , nec consentanea 

*f01shausen explain*: “ The Son to born of the essence 
of the Father, but not inversely the Father from the 8on: 
hence the Father i* the cause (der Grundy of the So a, but the 
Son b not the cause of the Father. The Son proceeding 
thu* from the Father (xiiL 3) there was ne oe ee ar ily in Him a 
desire to return to the Father, ae every being ia attracted to 
it* source; accordingly the return to the Father was the 
ntisfaction of the doiixe felt by the Son after Hi* source, 
•nd this relation b indicated by the words mow i<rrir. 

Bat the essential relation b eternal and hence unchangeable. 
F.8.] 


fuit patrum solutio . Uic enim neque de humana 
Christi natura , neque de seterna ejus divinitate sermo 
habetur , sed pro xnfirmitatis nostrse captu se medium 
inter nos tt Deum constituit .”—P. S.] 

2. Christological explanations: 

a. The superiority of the Father has reference 
to the human nature of Christ, because it is in 
this alone that He goes to the Father (Ilunnius, 
J. Gerhard). [Comp, the Athanasian Creed: 
“equal to tne Father as touching His Godhead ; 
and inferior to the Father as touching His man¬ 
hood.” So also Webster and Wilkinson. Words¬ 
worth : “Christ is speaking of going which can¬ 
not be predicated of God. My Father is greater 
than I am in that nature which goes to Him.” 
This interpretation implies a mere platitude. 
Who need be told that the human nature is infe¬ 
rior to the divine ? It also assumes an abstract 
separation of the two natures in Christ, which 
constitute one life. The speaking and acting Ego 
of Christ is His divine-human person, and the na¬ 
ture is the organ through which He acts.—P. S.] 

b. Reference is had to Christ's state of humi¬ 
liation ( status exinanUionis, Luther, Calvin, Lu- 
thardt). 

[This interpretation is also defended by Cyril, 
Melanchthon, Beza, Bengel, De Wette, Bruckner, 
Stier, Alford, Barnes, Owen, etc. Christ spoke 
these words as the battling and suffering Messiah 
from His state of humiliation, which was to cease 
with His departure to the Father; and it is His 
prospective exaltation to glory and bliss which 
ought to have been an occasion for rejoicing to 
His disciples. There is no force in Meyer’s ob¬ 
jection that God is greater than Christ even in 
His exalted state (xvii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xv. 27 f.; Phil, 
ii. 9-111, os He was greater than the preSxistent 
Logos (John i. 1-8). He refers the pei^ovdrqq of 
the Father to His superior power: “As My 
Father is greater, especially mightier than I, 
My departure to Him will be an elevation to 
greater power and activity, to the victory over the 
world, to higher union with Him. hence a matter 
of rejoicing for those who love Me.”—P. 8 .] 

c. It refers to both the above-mentioned con¬ 
siderations [“humanity in its state of lowli¬ 
ness”] (Calov, Quenstadt, Tlioluck, Augustine: 
“ quia naturrn humansc gratulandum est eo, quod sic 
assumta est a verbo unigenito , ut immortalis constitu - 
eretur in cctlo ”). 

8 . We must grasp at onco the theological im¬ 
port and the Christological one, for there is a 
good reason why the Son of God became man 
and humbled Himself,—not the Father. Theolo¬ 
gically considered, the Father is greater than 
the Son, as the first principle, in respect of order 
or succession, by whom the Son was established, 
both being perfectly equal in substance. Hence 
it follows that He is greater in substance also 
than Christ in His human natqre, and above all, 
greater in regard to the rule or power which He 
exercises, than is Christ in His humiliation. And 
it is upon this latter circumstance that the stress 
here lies. [So also Meyer, see above.—P. S.] 
Christ, in going to the Father as to the One 
greater than He, enters into the joint possession 
of His greatness and miyesty, without, however, 
thereby destroying the subordination of order 
(see ver. 16; ch. xvii. 8 , 6 ; 1 Cor. xv. 27; PhiL 
ii. 9-11; 1 Cor. iii. 23; xi. 3). The characteri- 
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zation of the theological import as the “absolute 
monotheism of the New Testament,*’ by Meyer, 
in connection with Liicke, is liable to misappre¬ 
hension and fails to afford, in any case, a suffi¬ 
cient explanation. 

B. We now consider the relation of this pro¬ 
position to the preceding av. For (or/) 

the Father. Why should the disciples be glad of 
His going to the Father? 

1. On account of His exaltation to Mga and 
blessedness (Cyrill, Olshausen, Tholuck). 

2. On account of the more powerful protection 
which He should thenceforth be able to bestow 
upon the disciples (Tlieophylact, Liicke and 
others). 

8 . On account of Jesus’ exaltation to greater 
power and activity (Meyer). 

4. Because the going away of Jesus was His 
own exaltation and was likewise of benefit to 
them (Luther, Bengel, Lampe). 

It is as little possible to separate Jesus* exal¬ 
tation to glory from His exaltation to power as 
to separate His own exaltation from the exalta¬ 
tion of His disciples; nevertheless, their love 
should first view His exaltation, passing on, how¬ 
ever, as the context admonishes, from a glance 
at that in the abstract to the consideration that 
it is through His exaltation alone that He shall 
become in very deed their own. 

Ver. 29. And now I have told yon. —As 
is frequently His custom He emphatically states 
that He tells them such and such things before¬ 
hand, in order that, when His predictions are 
fulfilled, they may believe . Thus prophecy is, 
like miracles, a proof of the divine power and 
presence (Isa. xli. 22-26). It is impossible that 
the bare prediction of the death of Jesus can 
here be meant; it is the announcement of His 
exaltation by means of nis death, resurrection 
and ascension. These facts, in which they saw 
Christ's prediction fulfilled, made perfeot their 
faith. In this sense, therefore, it is written 
here also: “ that ye might believe .” (See Chap, 
xx. 81). 

Ver. 80. Hereafter I shall not talk muoh 
with you (ovk It i irohha. haXijou pe&' 
vfi&v ).—A presentiment of departure, an intro¬ 
duction to the start wliioh He was about pro¬ 
posing.— For the prinoe, etc. (c/>*era/ydp 
o to v Kboyov hpxwv ).— See chap. xii. 81. 
A reference of the mood of Jesus to the prepa¬ 
rations against Him that are going on in Jerusa¬ 
lem. In spirit He is aware that His enemies are 
now making ready to advance against Him; and 
in them He sees the tools of Satan ; hence : “the 
prince of this world cometh," ch. xiii. 27.— 
And hath nothing in Me (koI kv epol 
ovk ix ei ohdiv). — The e v l pot antithesis 
to the prince of this world. He comes as the 
prince of this world’s power, of this world’s 
fear, of death and corruption, to claim a power 
over Me, Heb. ii. 14. Kai h epoi f etc . Various 
constructions: 

1. He can, or te able to, do nothing to Me ; he 
cannot inflict death upon Me; of My own free 
will I suffer it (Chrysostom, Kuinoel). 

2. He find* nothing in Me; no accusation against 
Me (Origen). 

8 . He poeeeeeee nothing in Me (Cyril, Augus¬ 
tine : peccaium , cui debetur mortie euppticium; Gro- 


tius, Meyer more generally: in Me he poeeeeeee 
nothing, as owning his sway). [Meyer thinks 
that the sinlessness (Augustine; “in Me p on 
habet quidquam , nullum omnino ecilicet peccatum “) 
is not directly expreeeed in the passage, but ne¬ 
cessarily implied as the causal condition, since 
only when Christ was free from sin, Satan had 
no hold on Him and no power over Him. Alford 
similarly: “no point of appliance whereon to 
fasten his attack."—P. 8 .] 

4. Tholuck: He has no claim on Me (mhUjurie). 
Submission on Christ’s part was, therefore, vol¬ 
untary; comp. chap. xix. 11 (so too Be Wet te, 
Hofmann and others). 

The words certainly declare not only Jesus’ 
sinlessness but also His freedom from death. 
They are a repetition of Jesus’ solemn protesta¬ 
tion of His freedom,—a protestation aimed 
against the idea which represents Him as of 
necessity succumbing to the irresistible fate of 
sinful men (see ch. x. 18; xii. 24; xiii. 19). At 
the same time the saying contains an intimation 
to the effect that Satan, possessing, as he does, 
not a single fibre or hair of Him in an ethical 
sense, shall likewise fail to retain a single fibre 
or hair of Him in a physical sense. But the 
fact that he now, in accordance with the counsel 
of God, is coming upon Him, is implied in the 
emphasis that rests upon the expression: he 
cometh (comp. Luke xxii. 63). 

Ver. 81. But that the world may know, 
etc. —Expressive of His willingness to become a 
sacrifice. The root is love to the Father; the 
proof, obedience to the Father; the consequence: 
the departure, not so much in order to go obsti¬ 
nately to meet the enemy, but rather, in pursu¬ 
ance of God’s guidance, to await him at the 
place of prayer, in Gethsemane. That the world. 
Bengel: “ Ut mundue deeinat mundue eeee etpatrie 
in me bene placilum agnoscat ealufariter That, 
in His personal submission to the personal 
Father, the kingdom of grace, love, personal 
life, may dawn upon the world, for a judgment 
upon its unrightful prince and in order to the 
freeing of it from that false tyranny which he 
exercises through the fear of death. That the 
world may know that love is stronger than death 
(comp. Sol. Song viii. 6 : “strong as death”). 

Arise, let us depart.—The mighty saying 
prompted by a holy emotion finds expression not 
in two only, but in three asyndetical exhortations: 
kyeipeo&e — hyopev — evTCv&ev* Various 
explanations of the item: 

1 . Jesus, accompanied by the disciples, pro¬ 
ceeds to a secure place where He uttered chh. 
xv., xvi., xvii. (Chrysostom, Theophylact and 
others);—unsupported. 

2. Still less tenable: hitherto Jesus had been 
outside of the city; He was but now about de¬ 
parting for Jerusalem to keep the Passover 
(Bengel, Wichelhaus [Rdper]). 

8 . Jesus, too full of the matters which were 
still pressing upon Ilis heart, spoke, still stand¬ 
ing in the room where they had eaten the sup¬ 
per, chh. xv., xvi., xvii. (Knapp, Liicke, Tho¬ 
luck, Meyer, [Calvin, Olshausen, Bleek, Bruck¬ 
ner, Ewald, Alford, Owen], etc.). And this after 
the three powerful exhortations to depart ? 

4. The following (chh. xv.-xvii.) was spoken 
by Him on the road (Luther, Grotius, Lampe, 
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Lange, Leben Jem II., p. 1347 [Ebrard, Barnes, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth] and others). 
Meyer [Alford and Owen] in opposition to this 
view: The thing is psychologically improbable. 
Psychologically improbable indeed would be the 
supposition that Jesus did not discourse to the 
disciples of the most momentous matters even 
when they were upon the road to their destina¬ 
tion. Walking and standing still and walking 
again is the very expression of a mind stirred 
by great things. 

5. On the hypercritical remarks of De Wetto 
(who identifies the kyeipea&e, hyuyev, Matt. xxvi. 
46, with that of our text), Strauss, Weisso, Baur, 
Hilgenfeld, see Meyer [p. 529]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The farewell discourses of the Lord hare not 
been sufficiently valued for what they are: 
namely, the new revelation of Christ concerning 
heaven. Until these discourses were delivered, 
the theocratic belief of Israel was acquainted 
only with Sheol , and with the antithesis of a 
paradise and a place of punishment (gehenna) 
in Sheol. See Luke xvi. 22 if. The doctrine of 
paradise was of course the germ of the dootrine 
of the heavenly home, and even the Old Testa¬ 
ment contained sundry dark intimations of the 
latter in the translation of Enoch, the ascension 
of Elijah, the description of heaven as the throne 
of Qod and the habitation of His holy angels, 
and the hope of the faithfhl for a closer union 
with God, in sayings such os Prov. xv. 24; Eccl. 
xii. 7. But it was reserved for Christ to throw 
heaven open, in the first instance by His word 
in the farewell-discourses, and, secondly, by His 
act in the ascension itself. Hence the farewell- 
discourses substantially contain a theology of 
Christ’s ascension. The doctrine of heaven was, 
however, not intelligible to believing human 
hearts until the disciples were forced to learn 
experimentally that the earthly world was no 
longer a resting-place for the Lord and for them; 
that they were cast out of the world. When the 
world cast them out and its doors shut to behind 
them, there opened to them the gates of heaven. 
Understanding the ethical import of the going 
down of the sun and the gathering night, they 
could also comprehend the symbolical sign of the 
starry heavens, the Father’s great open house. 
And even now they were enabled to grasp and 
hold fast this hope only through the imminence 
of Christ’s ascension into heaven. But the re¬ 
velation concerning heaven os the place and land 
of glory could and should not be the exchange 
of a new sensuous expectation for an old one; 
together with the local heaven Christ disclosed 
the dynamical heaven to their view—destined, 
this latter, to be developed in the new life upon 
earth as a personal kingdom of love; founded 
by the revelation of His personality, by the 
manifestation of the personal Father and the 
glorification, by means of the personality of tho 
Holy Ghost, of the personal love-life of God as 
the foundation of tho personal kingdom of love 
in which they are, which they are to maintain 
against the hate of the world, and which they are 
to spread through the world. In the second life 
of the second Man who is from heaven, in the 
29 


resurrection of Christ, heaven was made mani¬ 
fest on earth (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 47; John 

xvi. 21); through the Paraclete as the Spirit of 
glory, of dofa, tho disciples were translated into 
the fellowship of this heavenly state (Phil. iii. 
201 . 

2 . The startling effect produced upon the disci¬ 
ple of Christ when this present world is dark¬ 
ened for him by the cross, and sets upon him or 
casts him out. Then he is comforted by the 
watch-word which bids him put his trust in the 
Christ who ascendcth to heaven and in the 
Father who is in heaven. The soul may be 
troubled at this transition; but not the heart 
(vers. 1, 27). 

8 . Trust in God; in so doing , etc. Become 
thorough Israelites, for thus ye shall also be¬ 
come Christians. We can go still further and 
say: become thorough Catholios and then ye 
will also be Evangelical Christians. 

4. Man, having as a sinner lost his power over 
the earth and being chained by an autochthonio 
consciousness to particular climes and countries, 
had, in still greater measure, lost the bent or 
drawing of his astral or heavenly citizenship; 
his way led not upwards toward the stars, but 
downwards to the earth. Christ has restored us 
our heavenly citizenship (Heb. ix.). The words 
of Christ: In Mg Father's house , etc., do not, in¬ 
deed, contain any new astronomical system, but 
they do prove His view of the world and of 
heaven to have been infinitely elevated above 
that of His time. 

5. The three sayings inculcating faith in the 
heavenly home: the saying addressed to Thomas, 
tho saying addressed to Philip, the saying ad¬ 
dressed to Judas Lebbmus. Or our heavenly 
home is sure to us in spite of the contradiction of 
an outward reality full of distress and death, in 
spite of the want of phenomena evident to tho 
senses, in spite of the denial of the hostile world , 
which even by its hate, os the germ and sign of 
hell, must testify of love, as the seed and sign of 
heaven. See above. 

6 . Meyer on ver. 3 [p. 607, footnote]: “ It is 
incorrect to affirm that the idea of reward is ut¬ 
terly wanting in John. (Thus Weiss in the 
Deutsch. Zeitschr., 1853, pp. 825, 888 and in hie 
Petrin. Lehrbegr ., 1856, p. 66 ff.) As Christ aska 
for eternal glory for Himself as a reward, chap. 

xvii. 4 If., so in like manner docs He promise it 
to tho disciples as their reward. See chap, xvii, 
24; xii. 26. Under this head we should also 
class the promise of Idelv ri)v jiao, rov •deou, 
chap. iii. 8, 5, and of the raising up at the last 
day, chap. v. 28ff.; vi. 40, 64. Comp. 1 John 
iii. 2, 8,where the future glorification and union 
with Christ is expressly designated as the sub¬ 
ject of the iXnlq; as also 2 John 8, where the 
term fuo$6v nTJjprj is used and must bo under¬ 
stood os referring to eternal bliss (see Diister- 
dieck, II. p. 605).”—Upon all which we must ob¬ 
serve, that in John especially, the term reward 
cannot be apprehended in its legal sense; it is 
to be oonstrued, in conformity to the kingdom of 
love, as a loving recompense, bestowed, it is 
true, in accordance with justice. 

7. Christ the living Way , the pledge of the goal. 
Christianity the absolutely dynamical view of the 
world. Tho personal, God-fiUed heart and es- 
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sence of Christ becomes surety for the existence 
and unclosure of the personal, 1 . e. eternal and 
spiritually glorious world. Christ’s heart the 
absolute dynamic of the eternal places and times, 
1 Pet. i. 4. Christ the absolute Way, because 
He is the Truth,—the principle, medium and aim 
of all eonnection, all that is lasting in the world 
—perfect reality; and because He is the Life,— 
the complete manifestation of the highest ap- 
pearanoe and beauty from the deepest ground; 
all-animating Life and Lore. 

8 . If ye had known Me. The mystery of Christ’s 
personality, the medium of the manifestation of 
God and of the manifestation of the personal 
kingdom. 

9. The greater works of Christianity, a con¬ 
tinual miracle in the world, to result in the 
wonderful metamorphosis of the .world at the 
consummation of all things, and in its transfigu¬ 
ration into the world of the Spirit. 

10. The evidence of Philip and the evidence of 
Christ. Philip still sees in tbiDgs power oxer 
persons; the Lord sees in personality power over 
things. On the Paraclete see note to ver. 10, in 
reference to Tholuck, p. 864 [and Hare’s Mission 
of the Comforter. —P. S.] 

11. Similarly seo note on the distinction, be¬ 
tween the manifestation of Christ in the Father 
and that of the Father in Christ. Analogously, 
the being of believers in Christ—justification—is 
distinguished from Christ’s being in believers— 
sanctification. 

12. The promise that His people shall see Him 
again , vcr. 19, is inclusive of the resurrection, 
together with the entire future manifestation of 
Christ in His word and Spirit here, in His pa¬ 
ternal house beyond this world, until the time of 
His great Epiphany. Henoo it is wrong to con¬ 
trast, as Meyer does (p. 400), Christ’s paracletio 
coming again with His resurrection; and, simi¬ 
larly, to suppose it to result from the Johannean 
version that Christ did not so definitely predict 
His resurrection (except in such hints as are 
contained in chap. ii. 19; x. 17) as the 8ynop- 
tists report Him to have done. 

18. The manifestation of Christ in its relation 
to the world, according to the view of Judas 
Lebbous and according to Christ’s view. ^ Love 
to Christ, as the tendency of the Spirit in the 
Church to the centre of life, is the fundamental 
condition, the medium of the manifestation of 
His personality; the world as world, on tho 
other hand, is, in its centrifugal tendency, bent 
upon vanity, upon impersonal things. In this 
mediam Christ cannot manifest Himself to it. 

14. The doctrine of tho procession of the Holy 
Ghost , according to ver. 26, stands, in a manner, 
betwixt the assertion of the Oriental and that of 
■the Occidental Church. See the history of dog¬ 
mas. The former Church with reason insists 
upon the priority of the Father as first princi¬ 
ple; the latter, with equal reason, gives promi¬ 
nence to the autonomy of spiritual life whioh the 
,Son too possesses and of which intimation is 
given here: “in My name.” 

16. On ver. 26. The Spirit is related, as Spirit, 
to a specific vital cause by which He is necessita¬ 
ted. The wind, as the symbolical Spirit, cannot 
be donqeived of without the earth; the spirit of 
man cannot be oonoeived of without tho substra¬ 


tum of a man. Spirit is tho-concentratcd, con¬ 
scious unity of a definite life. So the Spirit of 
God is the nnity of the manifestations of the es¬ 
sence of God; the Holy Spirit the unity of the 
complete manifestation of the Father and Sou, 
by which unity God has fully made manifest His 
antithesis to the world, in order thus folly to 
communicate Himself to the world. But because 
the essenoe of God is actual to its very founda¬ 
tion, the Holy Ghost also, as the Spirit of the 
complete manifestation of God, appears as a 
particular third form of the personality of God, 
and is free in Himself, like the Father and the 
Son. The life of the Spirit becomes a fountain 
of life in men’s spirits. This truth has been 
misinterpreted by the Montanists, Manic bees, the 
spiritualistic Franciscans and other enthusiasts 
of the Middle Ages, the Anabaptists and the phi¬ 
losophers of the school of Hegel, inasmuch as all 
these distinguish, more or less definitely, three 
kingdoms,—the kingdom of the Father, that of 
the Son, and that of the Holy Ghost And the 
Catholio doctrine of ecclesiastical tradition adds 
to the kingdom of tho Son a kingdom of the Spi¬ 
rit, to the administration of which the Hierarchy 
pretends. This forms the other extreme to the 
Spirit's sphere of manifestation according to the 
doctrine of the Quakers. The Holy Ghost is re¬ 
lated just as purely and entirely to the Son as the 
Son is to the Father .—The infiniteness of the 
Christian spiritual life, the eternal nature of it, 
is expressed in the calling of the Spirit who has 
been given to the believer, now the Spirit of 
truth , now the Spirit of knowledge, of strength, 
etc . There is always denoted an infinite pleni¬ 
tude—self-begettiug like a fountain—of this 
divine life of truth, knowledge, etc. 

16. Christ’s farewell-greeting a pledge for the 
greeting of a future meeting. Thus the Lord com- 
forteth His people. 

17. Tho prophecies in their fulfilment are 
miracles of God’s Spirit, in order to the awaken¬ 
ing, quickening and confirming of faith. 

18. Christ’s repeated protest against the misin¬ 
terpretation of His death-way, —against tho con-* 
ception of it as a blind, inevitable fate or a sign 
of the world’s superiority; in connection with 
tho asseveration of His freedom in submitting to 
the will of His Father. In this free submission 
His high-priesthood is perfected; the Priest is 
the Sacrifice and tho Sacrifico is the Priest 
Himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The word of the Lord to nis disciples: “Let 
not your heart be troubled! ” or how He en¬ 
courages them on their entrance upon the night 
of sorrows: 1. By the admonition to submissive 
and unconditional trust (ver. 1). 2. By the 

opening up of a view of the high and heavenly 
home (ver. 2). 3. By His going before and 

coming again (vers. 2 and 3). 4. By the ex¬ 
planations and promises whereby He removes ail 
their scruples and doubts (the scruple of Thomas, 
of Philip, of Judos Lebbeus). 6. By the gift of 
His peace as a pledge of a speedy aud joyful re¬ 
turn (ver. 27 ff.).—The rise of the heavenly 
Paradise upon Christ’s earthly night of passion: 
1 . Tlie Paradise a heavenly one, better than the 
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lost Paradise on earth. 2 . Its rise, brought on 
by Christ’s exode into the night of Passion, in 
company with His disciples. 8 . Christ the R.e- 
veoler and Perfccter of it, and the Guido to it.— 
Discovery of the new celestial realm of life above 
the old subterranean kingdom of the dead.—The 
glorification of the human life through Christ, at 
the same time the glorification of the creation. 
He hath brought life and immortality to light. 
First an inner life for God's paternal house, then 
a paternal house of God for that inner life.— 
The heavenly heart revealed and unlocked the 
heavenly home.—Christ has disclosed and un¬ 
closed heaven: 1 . He was tho bearer of dis¬ 
closures concerning it; 2 . the opener of a way 
into it.—Christ has pledged His word to His 
people that there is an heavenly inheritance for 
them.—He makes all things ready for the hea¬ 
venly life: 1.The place for His people, 2. His 
people for the place.—The Christian's way to 
earthly woe, the way to the Father's house in 
heaven. Heaven our Father-house: 1. The 
Father of the house; 2. the house of the Father. 
—Our journey to the Father's house: 1. Tho 
goal of our way; 2. tho way to our goal.—The 
many mansions in the Father’s house: 1. Many 
mansions, one Father-house. In nil one Father, 
one Son and Heir, one inheritance for one 
throng of children. 2. One Father-house, many 
mansions. Hoorn enough for many inhabitants. 
8 . Tho mansions, habitable, resting-places, abiding- 
places. 4. The mansions manifold, for every one 
a special homo in the one eternal citadel of God. 
—The heavenly mansions: 1, In what respect 
prepared from the beginning; 2 . in what respect 
receiving additional preparation through the 
ascension of Christ; 8 . in what respect under¬ 
going an eternal process of glorification.—Tho 
unshakablo assurance of Christ with regard to 
the heavenly Fatherland.—The home-country of 
Christians where the glorified Christ is.—Christ’s 
disclosures in regard to the way to heaven. (See 
above).—The doubt of Thomas. 

The saying of Christ: lam the way: 1. Hois 
the way, as the truth of tho way;—tho living, 
personal motion to the Father because He is 
truth itself; 2. Ho is tho way, as the life of the 
way;—the victorious mover to the Father be¬ 
cause He is life in general.—Christ the way in 
His divine-human personality: 1 . God’s way to 
man. Therefore 2. man's way to God.—Christ’s 
personality as a pledge of the heavenly home: 
1. As the truth of the heavenly life; 2. as tho life 
of heavenly truth.—No way to the Father ex¬ 
cept through the Son.—He who knows nothing 
of the life beyond, knows nothing of it for this 
reason—because he is ignorant of the kernel of 
this present life.—The Lord's discourse with 
Philip.—The personal life of Christ the sub¬ 
stantial appearance in the midst of the seeming¬ 
ness of the world.—The manifestation of the 
Father in the figure of the Son.—Christ the 
image of God, Heb. i. 8 .—Different ways of 
knowing the one way of truth: 1. The know¬ 
ledge of elect disciples, a cognition of the Father 
in the Son by means of the cognition of the Son 
in the Father, or a comprehension of Christ’s 
works by Christ's word. 2. The way of the 
majority: or the cognition of the Son in the 
Father by tho Father in the Son, i. e . compro- 


hension of the word throngh a comprehension of 
tho works. The greater works , or how tho 
wonders of Christ are developing in the wonders 
of Christianity until the great wonder of His 
appearing.—How Christ's miracles are perennial 
in His works.—Greater works, t. e. tho in¬ 
creasingly glorious unfolding of Christ's work 
in His people.—As Christ Himself has been 
glorified by the Holy Ghost, so tho wonders of 
Christ have been glorified through the wonders 
of the Holy Spirit. 

For / go to the Father. Christ's power ren¬ 
dered boundless by His going to the Father, tho 
Fountain of power.—Prayer in the name of Jo- 
8 us the channel for tho performance of Christ’s 
works.—The sighs of the Christian heart as tho 
prophecy and origin of tho triumphs of the 
Christian hand.—The longing of Christians and 
the blessing of Christ encounter one another.— 
An ever purer praying in His name results in an 
over richer doing in His strength. 

The Holy Spirit as tho other Comfortor, not 
Christ’s substitute but Ilis presence.—The pro¬ 
mise of the other Comforter (Mediator).—Tho 
Holy Ghost promised to Christians ns, above all, 
the Spirit of truth.—Tho world, as world, is not 
capable of receiving tho Holy Ghost: 1 . It docs 
not see Him, thereforo it does not know Him; 
2. it does not know Him, therefore it docs not re¬ 
ceive Him.—Tho world with all its spirit yet 
without the (Holy) Spirit: 1. Its spirits lack tho 
Spirit (thetrue Spirit); 2. its spirit lacksrspirlta 
(its inspiration does not attain to great personal 
spirit-life).—The Holy Ghost, like Christ, a 
stranger to the world.—Always an intimate of 
Christians, always a stranger to the world.—Tho 
disciples of Jesus become the intimates of His 
Spirit.—Christians never orphans.—Christianity 
a living in tho coming of Christ: 1. lie lives, 
therefore His people shall live. 2. He comes, 
therefore His people shall see Ilim. 

The grand saying: Yet a little while: 1. Yet a 
little while and He will be hero with us (as Com¬ 
forter, as Quickener, Gladdener, Helper-through) 
with wonders of refreshment 2. Yet a little 
while and we shall bo yonder with Him.—After 
Gethsemane and Golgotha, in sooth,—but still 
after a little.—Through trouble and death, and 
yet after a little. (Bom. viii. 18.)— At that day , 
ver. 20. The new day of a three-fold lustre: 
1. That of the Resurrection, 2. of the Ascension, 
8 . of the outpouring of the Spirit.—Isa. xxx. 26; 
lx. 19.—The resurrection time as the triumphal 
celebration of the personal life: 1 . Of Christ, 2. 
of His own, 8 . of the hearts that they, in His 
strength, shall awaken to personal life.—Upon 
what conditions do we become recipients of tho 
manifestation of the living Christ? (See ver. 28.) 

Christ’s discourse with Judos Lebbeus.—The 
gloomy views of Thomas, the wavering views of 
Philip, and the cheerful views of Judas.—Judas’ 
faith in the piety of the world not free from 
worldly-mindedness.—The difference and con¬ 
trast between Jesus’ disoiples and tho world: 
First mark: Love to Jesus; no love. Second 
mark: The keeping of Christ's word; tho failing 
to keep it. Third mark: Experience of how the 
Father, together with the Son, takes up His 
dwelling with His own. The Father's staying 
away from the despisers of the Son.—Only 
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where Christ’s radiant image is extant in His 
word, is this radiant image filled with the power 
of His life.—Christ having covered up the great 
abyss between earth and heaven, discloses the 
great abyss between the company of the faithful 
and the world. 

The Holy Ghost as the teaoher of Christ’s 
word: 1. How He brings to mind all things; 2. 
how He develops all things.—The Holy Ghost as 
a Reminder: 1. Who unlocks the penetralia of 
revelation for the Christian, 2. the penetralia of 
the Christian for revelation.—The inner life as a 
being reminded, or a calling to mind.—The mark 
of the true Christian spirit, unison with Christ 
and His word. 

The peace-greeting of Christ His gift of peace. 
—The farewell-greeting of Christ the pledge for 
the greeting of a reunion.—How Christ greets 
us so differently from the world: 1. At coming, 
2. at parting.—Christ’s going away itself a 
mightier coming again to His own.—The gain of 
the faithful in Christ’s going home to the Father. 
—How, in the hour of temptation, the heart’s 
peace should stand firm in the midst of all and 
any grief of soul.—Christ’s propheoies concern¬ 
ing His death and glorification, a fountain of 
faith for His people.—The protestation of Christ 
ver. 80.—The prince of this world comelh, or 
Christ’s enemies a host of Satan.—He hath 
nothing in Me: He possesses none of Me. 2. He 
shall seize none of Me. 8 . He shall retain none 
of Mo.*-Evcrything of Christ’s belongs to the 
light, even His body. This fact decides His fu¬ 
ture: 1. His going home to the land of light 2. 
His return in the power of light.—Christ’s joy- 
fiilness in sacrifice (ver. 81): 1 . Its purpose 
(that the world), 2 . its impulse (love to tho 
Father), 8 . its act (obedience), 4. its expression 
(the exhortation to departure).—The eternal 
authoritativeness, as applying to Christ’s people, 
of His charge to depart: 1. Arise! 2. Lotus 
go! 8 . Away from this place! 

Gospel foe Whitsunday vers. 23-81.—The 
promise of the Holy Ghost as an answer to the 
question of Judas: 1. The magnitude of that pro¬ 
mise,^. its certainty to the disciples of Jesus, 8 . 
its seclusion against the world.—For whom is the 
promise of tho Holy Ghost? 1. Not for the 
world, as world, but only for tho disciples. 2 . 
Not for the disciples alone, but for the whole 
world which, as world, is at once to be de¬ 
stroyed, and, in the susceptible, elevated and 
preserved.—The coming of the Holy Ghost: 1.. 
The stipulation of it: a contrast between the disoi- 
ples who love the Lord, and the world. 2. Form 
of it: a contrast between the condition of those 
who are anointed with the Spirit and the condi¬ 
tion of immature disciples. <3. The effect of it: 
a contrast between the true peace of the Lord 
and the false peace of the world. 4. The aim 
of it: a contrast between victorious departure 
out of the world and the destruction of the 
world.—The development of the Christian life by 
means of the Holy Ghost: 1. Love to Jesus (vers. 
28, 24). 2. Enlightenment (ver. 26). 8 . Peace 

i ver. 27). 4. Joy. 6 . Victory ana perfection 
ver. 81). 

Starke: Luther: Whom the devil tries to 
terrify and dispirit, Christ comforts; but whom 
tho devil lulls into security, and emboldens, 


Christ terrifies. — Jer. xvii. 9.—Hedikgkr : Faith, 
the best weapon of defence against all fear.— 
“In My Father’s house:” in heaven, in the 
which house I am no servant but a son.— Can- 
stein : 0 blessed friendship and fellowship of 
Christ with His faithful ones! His heart doth so 
hang upon them that He is not able, as it were, 
to dwell in heaven if He have not them with 
Him.— Zeisius : When the world will no longer 
put up with thee, remember His house.—On ver. 
5. Luther : It is laudable for a man to perceive 
his ignorance in divine things.—On ver. 6. Rev. 
i. 8. — Ibid. : A Christian is a man who forthwith 
commences to go out of this life to heaven.— 
Hedinqer : Through Christ we look into the di¬ 
vine nature.— Canstein on ver. 11: If Christ 
did not will that men should believe Eim without 
works, still more does it behoove Christians to 
show in deed and in works how it is that they de¬ 
sire to be accounted of—On ver. 18. Learn to 
pray aright.—On ver. 15. 1 -Cor. xvi. 22.— 
Zeisius : If thou desire to know whether thou 
truly love Christ, ask thy conscienoe whether 
thou be leading a life of genuine and daily re¬ 
pentance, etc .—If thou grieve not the Holy Spirit 
with sins, He will not depart from thee, but will 
guide and lead thee into life.—O siander on ver. 
17: The bad Spirit is a lying spirit who seduces 
men, making them trifling and deceitful; but the 
Spirit of Christ is a Spirit of truth who brings 
forth truth and makes men true so that they 
take pleasure in the truth.—Ver. 18. Hedinger: 
Made sorrowful and yet beloved.—L uther : 
Christendom has this consoling promise in com¬ 
mon.—On ver. 19. No matter how thyself and 
thine art, thy splendor and thy cleverness may be 
seen; yet a little while, and the world shall see thee 
no more.—On ver. 20. Hbdinger : The cross and 
experience open both the eyes and the under¬ 
standing.— 0 mysterious bliss of the faithful! 
They are united to Christ as Christ is to the 
Father. — Ver. 21. Zeisius : To love Christ is not 
merely to know His commandments, but to keep 
them.—Be solicitous of this manifestation of Je¬ 
sus, 0 soul! more than of all in the world be¬ 
side. — Vor. 23. Luther: -Christ intends to say: 
This is the reason why I will not reveal Myself 
to the world; it is so mad-brained and foolish 
as to presume to lecture and tutor Me as to how 
I ought to rule. It should hear Me and learn of 
Me; but it thinks itself too clever for that and 
undertakes to dictato to Me how I should act.— 
Despise not the meanest human being that loves 
Jesus; meet such with reverence; nissoulisa 
dwelling-place of the triune God.— Cramer: 
Precious guests, God the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost; these come to us; not as to a wedding or 
on a visit, but to dwell in us—and so we are the 
temple of God.— Hedinqer: Listen! Christ's 
word thou must keep, not simply know. Should’st 
thou say: that I will not do, that I cannot do, 
then thou must suffer us to dispute thy Christi¬ 
anity. Yet even keeping is not (necessarily) ful¬ 
filling.—Ver. 26. Cramer: The office of the Holy 
Ghost is implied in His name fand in His differ¬ 
ent names).— Zeisius: How will the Holy Ghost 
adorn His dwelling and fill it with light, comfort, 
righteousness, peace, joy.—Faithful teachers 
must first suffer themselves to be instructed and 
reminded by the Holy Ghost before they teach 
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their hearers.—Z eisius: True love rejoiceth at 
the prosperity of the beloved. Why then, O 
Christian heart, dost thou mourn so bitterly at 
the departure of those who have shut their eyes 
upon this atrocious world and fallen asleep in 
Christ?—Ver. 80. Dost thou hear, worldling? 
thy prince is the devil.—As Satan has no power 
over Chrfst, neither has he power over those who 
are justified through the blood of Christ.—Ver. 
81. The faith, the love and the patience of true 
Christians must shine in the eyes of the world. 
—Canstbin: All our actions must originate in 
faith in, and love to, God; their aim must be 
His glory, and the rule of them His will.—Be 
comforted, dear Christian, in thy mUery; thou 
art suffering in accordance with thy heavenly 
Father’s will. He will end thy sufferings in His 
own good time and will order them to the accom¬ 
plishment of some good purpose.—Nov. Bibl. 
Tub.: What U the true Christian’s pilgrimage? 
After the example of Jesus, it is a continual 
going henoe and a continual hasting to tlio hea¬ 
venly Father. 

Gbrlach: 1. Of Christ’s going to the Father 
and the way to be pursued. 2. Of the Com¬ 
forter, the Holy Ghost, in whom Christ comes to 
His people again in greater glory. 8. The set¬ 
ting out to suffer.—Now did the disciples more 
and more clearly understand that their Master 
was really about going away from them, and their 
faces reflected their fear and anxiety—emotions 
which had been heightened by His last words to 
Peter. Therefore it is that the Bucoeeding dis¬ 
course is preeminently comforting in its nature. 
—Jesus does not merely point out the way,—He 
£t the Way ; He does not simply guide to life,— 
He is the Life. The Way itself carries the man 
who enters upon it and continues in it, to the 
goal; the Truth lights him so that he cannot 
stray; the Life imbues him with strength in 
which he walks without growing weary.—This 
demand of Philip shows that the disciples still 
imagined the Father to be with Him, notm Him. 
— The greater works . Jesus had sowed, they 
were to reap (chap. iv. 88); before the whole 
work of redemption was finished, Jesus’ works 
on the earth. His teaching. His working of mi¬ 
racles, His guiding and speeding of His people, 
could not but be (appear) small in comparison 
with the mighty works of the apostles, to whom 
tire Holy Ghost more than supplied the visible 
presence of Jesus, glorifying Jesus and His 
cross for them, throwing open to them the doors 
of the heathen world, and giving them, through 
t ho vfo rd of reconciliation, multitudes for a spoil 
»:nd the strong for a prey. —(Luther). Who is 
this “ I ? ” He assumes to Himself all the power 
and strength of the divine majesty and seizes 
everything in a mass:—“Whatsoever ye ask, 
without exception.”—Judas probably understood 
the “manifestation” to mean an outward one. 
—lie hath no* power over Me. In order that, 
even at His death, they might not believe that 
the prince of this world had conquered Him, He 
told them so clearly that He went of His own 
free will to the Cross.—Lisco. Vers. 1-14. The 
departing Redeemer comforts His disciples in 
view of their imminent separation.—Vers. 15-81. 
The departing Redeemer promises the Holy 
Ghost to His people and comforts them. 


Braun e : To believers,death is in very truth a 
going home; their life a journey home. The 
Jews were gathered to their Fathers,—Christians 
go hence to the Father.— The disciplci, Thomas , 
etc. How honestly they speak out their hearts; 
not one utters a false Yea.—Thomas: This re¬ 
minds one of the verse of the natural man: “I 
live, I know not for how long; I die, I know 
not how soon; 1 go, I know not whither; how 
can I be 60 cheerful ?”—In our earthly speech 
we say : The wayfarer makes a way, but in the 
spiritual tongue the Way makes the wayfarer. 
—The prophecy Isa. xxv. 8 is fulfilled in Christ. 
— The greater works. When He had completed 
the reconciliation, a free, familiar and living 
intercourse was opened between God and man, 
and streams of power from on high could now 
discharge themselves unchecked into the hearts 
of men. —(Herder). He opens (says He) a 
clear and lightsome way. The assurance with 
which Christ declares this, makes heaven and 
earth one, as it were.—(B engel:) Truth makes 
all the virtues in us true; otherwise there would 
be false knowledge, false faith, false love, falso 
hope.—Beginning with this passage (ver. 17), 
Christ makos a distinction between the world 
and His people, such as does not elsewhere ap¬ 
pear in His addresses. Fentecost, however, 
confirmed this distinction and made it manifest. 
The Christian cannot be distinguished from the 
world if he has not yet celebrated His Pentecost. 
—The Holy Ghost. The longer we have Him, 
the better wo have Him, the better we know Him, 
until finally He comes to be in us.—Thomas, 
Philip, and the faithful Judas speak'; the more 
intelligent, profounder and greater disciples 
John, Peter, James, keep silence.—Ho says in 
the face of death: I live and ye shall live also. 
— Peace be with you. The heart is free from 
everything that is hostile to God; there is no 
latent love of the world, no want of trust in tho 
spirit. Perfect concord of heart is where Christ 
and His peace are. 

Heubner : It is the duty of the Christian to 
be courageous, undaunted and composed so long 
as Christ is with him.—We hear after what 
fashion the Son speaks, as one perfectly at home 
and ahle to find His way about in the house of 
tho Father—more familiar with it than all the 
astronomers who scarcely descry the visible 
covering, tho threshold *of that heavenly house. 
— Many mansions. Many as regards number and 
kind: different in glory and blessedness.—So 
long as thero are stars in the heavens, there shall 
not be wanting witnesses to a higher world. 
Comp. Daub, Ver Stemenhimmel mil Christlichen 
Axtge sur Erhebung dee Uerzens bctrachtet, Essen, 
1886.—There is already assigned us through 
Christ , a place in heaven. What consolation 
does this afford in poverty, persecution and 
death. The reply of Basil to the question of 
the Arian emperor Valens, as to where he would 
remain in the face of his persecutions: Aut sub 
ccelo , aut intotlo .—Urban, the deputy of Cajetan, 
to Luther: Where wilt thou abide then ? Luther: 
Under heaven.—A saying of Frederick the Mag¬ 
nanimous (p. 427, note). Must not the Chris¬ 
tian be homesick for his heavenly Fatherland ? 
“Knowest thou the land?”—Ver. 8. Christ’s 
going hence by the way of His cross and passion 
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served,—through Ills appearing in the presence 
of God (Heb. ix. 24), through the offering of 
His blood in the Holy Place or the presentation 
of the sufficient reconciliation made by Him,— 
to purchase for us our ro-adoption into heaven. 
It is to Him \vc owe our heavenly citizenship.— 
Ver. 3. Perfect union with Christ.—No heaven 
without Christ.—On vor. 23. We can surrender 
ourselves only to one who meets us with a trust¬ 
ful heart.—Ver. 26. Every one longs to be spi - 
rituel (a play upon words: A lies will Geist ha- 
ben, Geist in the sense of Uprit, wit). Why do 
not men seek the true Spirit which is with 
Christ?—Whoso does not become a doctor in 
this school (of the Holy Spirit), is no true doc¬ 
tor.—What is true clearing up? What Christ 
makes clear, glorifies.—Ver. 28. Nothing against 
the divine nature of Christ can be deduced 
from this passage, even should we be unpre¬ 
pared to regard, as Basil does, the very fact 
of Jesus’ instituting a comparison between Him¬ 
self and the Father, as a proof of the Son's 
equality in substance with the Father. (Basil 
says, namely: nono but things of a like nature 
can be compared,—angels with angels, men 
with men, etc.).—The prince of this world. Of 
course he thought it conducive to his highest 
interest to see Jesus, the Holy One, the Founder 
of the kingdom of God, covered with oppro¬ 
brium a 3 the greatest criminal,—and all under 
the pretence of justice. 

Gosskek : The Saviour had in His humiliation, 
never exactly declared (out and out) who Ho 
was. Therefore it was difficult for people who 
were to see* him hanging for several hours on 
the cross between two murderers, to believe in 
His divinity.— The Father's House. No fear that 
there will not be room enough there.—No bridge 
nor path is there, leading from earth to heaven, 
from time to eternity, from this world to God, 
and stretching as far as Christ who did como 
from heaven and go to heaven. All other 
bridges break; all other roads fail thee just 
where they ought to begin,—namely, in death.— 
Philip here asked a question which has puz¬ 
zled the brains of the wisest men of all ages— 
namely, ns to what God is and how wo may 
know Him.—Ver. 10. In this verse the Tri¬ 
une is clear as the sun.—Ver. 18. It is not: ye 
shall have a shadow, a conception, a thought of 
Me; no,—I am coming to you. Our soul doth 
live, our whole heart laugheth, when He roveal- 
oth Himself to us,—Christ, our salvation.— At 
that day. At tho Easter day, which comes to 
every Christian when Christ rises within him 
and begins to live—at tho day of manifestation. 
—Without Christ it is not possiblo to know 
Christ, without God it is impossible to know 
God. This saying: “I will reveal Myself unto 
him,” must bo fulfilled for each man or he knows 
nothing truly of Christ and has no living God. 
—On ver. 23. Scripture ascribes to the inner 
man all the senses of the outer man. Taste and 
hco that the Lord is good, Ps. xxxiv. 8. —When 
the body is dead, the soul continues to be a liv¬ 
ing substance. This is a proof of the substan¬ 
tiality of spiritual experience in the heart.— 
Ver. 30. Against this, Christ’s innocent, the 
devil has dashed his horns to pieces; it has 
broken hi3 neck for him.—Ver. 81. Up, up I 


. away! to suffer with Him; ye must not he 
taking your repose. 

Stier : The first chapter (xiv.) manifestly takes 
for its starting-point faith in God as existent in 
Christ; the special subject of the second is the 
love of those who are united in Him and through 
Him; finally, the third contains (for the exercise 
of hope, we may say) the most minute announce¬ 
ment of all that is to result from and succeed the 
departure of Jesus. — Richter (Luther): So long 
as we aro not ready, the habitations are not pre¬ 
pared for us, though in them'selves they are pre¬ 
pared. 

Schleiermacher: He requires faith in God 
and faith in Himself, as something which indeed 
seems to be two things—things, however, so in¬ 
separably united as to be actually one and the 
same.—That which we do in faith on the Lord, 
is a work of the Son; and when this work is 
promoted by the government which the Father 
exercises in the world, the Father is glorified in 
the Son.—Only he who holds fast that in My 
life which, as commandment, doctrine, or pro¬ 
mise—for they are all one—has become an eter¬ 
nal, divine word of love and grace to men, etc., 
—only ho it is who loveth Me.— My peace. This 
peace resteth upon love, and love expelieth all 
fear.— Besser: On ver. 1. Bo of good courage, 
Dcut. xxxi. 6, 7. But a greater than Joshua is 
here.—On the “other Comforter.” The ancient 
Church advisedly took the Gospels for four Sun¬ 
days of tho glorious time between Easter and 
Pentecost from theso three chapters of John.— 
Heaven tho true archetype of the Old Testament 
temple. Heb. chh. viii.-xii. 

On the Pentecostal pericope. Genzkzs: 
Concerning the glorious Pentecostal gifts which 
the Lord hath promised us.— Bachmank: The 
Christian a temple of God, of the Holy Ghost.— 
Rambach : Tho victory of Christianity over the 
world.— Hagexbach: Tho peace of God as tho 
most precious legacy of our Lord, the most glo¬ 
rious gift of the lloly Ghost.— Floret: The 
kingdom of the Holy Ghost. A kingdom of lore, 
truth, peace.—The peace of tho world, and the 
peace of tho Lord. 

[Craven: From Hilary (De Trin. vil 9): 
Ver. C. He who is the Way cannot lead us astray; 
Ho who is tho Truth cannot deceive us; He who 
is the Life will not desert us in tho darkness of 
death.—Ver. 0. He does not mean the sight of 
the bodily eye; the Father is seen in the Son by 
the ihcommunicable likeness of birth.—Vers. 9. 
10. That the Father dwells in tho Son shows that 
Ho is not solitary; that the Father works by the 

Son, shows that He is not different or alien.- 

From Augustine : Vers. 1-4. Our Lord consoles 
His disciples, who would be naturally troubled 
at the idea of His death, by assuring them of His 
divinity.—As the disciples were afraid for them¬ 
selves when Peter had been told that he would 
deny his Lord, He adds In My Father's house . etc., 
to assure them that they might with confidence 
look forward to dwelling with Him.— Many man¬ 
sions, i. e. many degrees of dignity correspond¬ 
ing to people’s deseris.—Vers. 6-7. The disci¬ 
ples knew not what they did know. — I am the Way, 
whereby thou wouldest go; the Truth, wherdo thou 
wouldest go; the Life, in which thou wouldest 
abide.—Walk by the Man , and thou wilt arrive 
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at God. —Yer. 8. To the joy of beholding HU 
[the Father’s] face nothing coaid be added.— 
Ver. 9. When two persons ore very much alike, 
we say, If you have seen the one you have seen 
the other.—Ver. 10. Spiritual vision is the re¬ 
ward of faith, vouchsafed to minds purified by 
faith.—Ver. 12. Greater works; they afterwards 
converted the Gentiles to the faith.—Ver. 13. 
Why, then, do we often see believers asking and 
not receiving? Whatsoever we ask for that 
would hinder our salvation, wo do not [truly] 
ask in our Saviour's name .—Whenever we ask 
any thing to the disadvantage of our salvation , 
He shows Himself our Saviour by not granting. 
—What we ask for is [often] deferred, not denied. 
—Ver. 17. The world, i. e. those who love the 
world, cannot receive the Holy Spirit; unright¬ 
eousness cannot become righteous. —The world can¬ 
not receive Him, because itseeth Him not; the love 
of the world hath not invisible [t. e. spiritual] eyes 
to see that which can be seen .only invisibly 
[spiritually].—Ver. 19. A little while; that which 
seems long to men, is short to God.—Ver. 21. 
He that hath them in mind and keepeth them in 
life; he that hath them in words and keepeth 
them in works; he that hath them by hearing and 
keepeth them by doing; he that hath them by 
doing and keepeth them by persevering, he it is that 
loveth Me. — Love must be shown by works , or it is 
a mere barren name.— Now He loves us so only 
that we believe , then He will love us so that we 
shall see; now, we love by believing that which 
we shall see; then, we shall lovd by seeing that 
which we have believed. —Vers. 22-24. Love dis¬ 
tinguishes the Saints from tho world: it maketh 
men to be of one mind in an house; in which 
house the Father and the Son take up Their 
abode; Who give that love to those to whom in 
the end They will manifest Themselves.— We will 
come unto him: They come to us in that we go to 
Them; They come by succouring , we go by obeying; 
They come by enlightening , wq go by contemplating; 
They come by filling, we go by holding: so Their 
manifestation is not external but inward; Their 
abode is not transitory but eternal. —The abode 
He promised them hereafter (ver. 8) is altogether 
different from that of which Ho now speaks; the 
one is spiritual and inward, the other outward and 
perceptible to the bodily senses. —Ver. 20. The Son 
speaks , the Spirit teaches; when the Son speaks 
we take in the words, when the Spirit teaches we 
understand those words.— Bring to your remem¬ 
brance , i. e. • suggest; every wholesome hint to re¬ 
member is of the grace of the Spirit.—Ver. 27, 
He left no peace in this world, in which we con¬ 
quer the enemy; He shall give us poaco in the 
world to come, when we shall reign without an 
enemy.—This peace is llimself, both when we be¬ 
lieve that He is, and when we shall see Him as 
He is.—HU peace U such peace as He has Him¬ 
self.—There is a peace which is serenity of 
thought, tranquillity of mind, simplicity of heart, 
the bond of love, the fellowship of charity; none 
will be able td come to the inheritance of the 
Lord, who do not observe this testament of peace. 
—Ver. 28. In that He was Man, He went; in that 

He was God, He stayed -From Chrysostom: 

Ver. 9. He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father: 
A man cannot see the substance of gold in silver, 
one nature cannot be made apparont by another. 


—Ver. 16. Another Comforter: The word another 
shows tho distinct personality of the Spirit; the 
word Paraclete (Comforter) HU consubstantiality. 
—They were mode to wait some time for this 
gift (the Comforter) in order that they might feel 
the want of it, and so be the more grateful when 
it came.—Ver. 19. Because 1 live ye shall live also: 
The doath of tho cross shall not separate you 
from Me forever, but only hide Me from you for 
a moment.—Ver. 27. External peace is often even 
hurtful, rather than profitable to those who en¬ 
joy it.-From Gregory: Ver. 23. If thou 

wouldest prove thy love, show thy works. —Into 
some hearts He comeih, but not to make His abode. 
—In proportion as a man’s love rests upon lower 
things is he removed from heavenly love.—To 
the love of our Maker, let the tongue, mind, 
life bear witness.—Ver. 26. Unless the Spirit be 
present to the mind of the bearer, the word of 
the teacher is vain.—The invisible Spirit sug¬ 
gests, not because He takes a lower place in 
teaching, but because He teaches secretly.— 
From Alcuin: Ver. 21. By love, and the ob¬ 
servance of His commandments that will be per¬ 
fected in us which Ho has begun, viz. that we 

Bhould bo in Him and He in us.-From Theo- 

phylact: Ver. 6. When thou art engaged in the 
practical. He is made thy way ; when in the con¬ 
templative, He is made thy truth; and to the 
practical and contemplative is joined life , for we 
should both act and contemplate with reference 
to the world to come.—Ver. 21. As if He had 
said, Yo think that by sorrowing for My death 
ye prove your affection, but I esteem the keep¬ 
ing of My commandments the evidence of lovo. 
—Ver. 26. Tho Spirit was to teach what Christ 
had forborne to tell His disciples because they 
were not able to bear it; He was to bring to re¬ 
membrance what Christ had told and they had 

failed to remember.-From Burkitt: Ver. 1. 

Tho holiest of God’s children subject to disquiet¬ 
ing fears.—Christ’s remedy for fear, viz. faith in 
God and in Himself.—Vers. 3-4. Christ’s argu¬ 
ments of consolation in view of His departure.— 
Ver. 6. As though Christ had said—I am the 
author of the way that leadeth unto life, the 
teacher of the truth that directs to it, the giver 
of the life that is obtained by walking in it.— 
Ver. 8. Much ignorance may consist with saving 
grace.—Vers. 13, 14. Our Lord assures His dis¬ 
ciples that whatever comforts they enjoyed by 
His presence, they should obtain by their'pray- 
ers.—To pray in the name of Christ is—1. to 
look unto Christas having purchased for us this 
privilege; 2. to pray in the strength of Christ; 
8. to pray in respect of the present mediation 
of Christ.—The promise is doubled for the con¬ 
firmation of it.—Ver. 16. Christ requires an 
obedient love, and loving obedience.—Not waiters, 
but workers are the best servants. [We often 
work by waiting. —E. R. C.J—The surest evidence 
of love to Christ is obedience.—Ver. 16. The 
office of the Holy Spirit—a Comforter [Paraclete], 
t. e. an Advocate , an Encourager, a Consoler.— 
Ver. 18. Christ does not say, I will not suffer you 
to be comfortless, but I will not leave you so.— 
Ver. 19. Because I live ye shall live also. —While 
there is vital sap in the root you that are branches 
shall not wither and die.—Ver. 21. Christ 
teaches—1. th» necessity of knowledge in order 
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to praotice; 2. tho necessity of practice in order 
to happiness.— I will manifest Myself: Obedient 
Christians shall not only eqjoy the benefit of 
Christ’s love, but also the sense thereof.—We may 
as rationally think to nourish our bodies with 
poison, as to enjoy the manifestation of Christ’s 
love in a way of sin.—Ver. 28. Males our abode 
denotes—1. the sweet and intimate fellowship be¬ 
tween God and the obedient; 2. the perpetuity 
thereof.—Ver. 26. The great Comforter, the 
special Teacher—He teaches, 1. condescend¬ 
ingly; 2. efficaciously; 3. plainly; 4. unerr¬ 
ingly.—The Spirit the Remembrancer, He teaches 
nothing but what Christ Himself taught.—Ver. 
27. The world may wish [in words] peace, yet 
never intend it; or they may wish it and not be 
able to give it; but Christ’s peace is real and ef¬ 
fectual : The world?* peace is freedom from out¬ 
ward trouble; Christ’s peace is deliverance from 
inward guilt, which though it does not give ex¬ 
emption from troubles, affords—1. a sanctified 
improvement of them; 2. an assuranoe of de¬ 
liverance out of them.—Ver. 28. True love to 
Christ will make us rejoioe in His advancement, 

though it be to our own disadvantage.-From 

M. Henry: Ver. 1. Christ knows our souls in 
adversity.—Let not your heart bo troubled —Ho 
does not say let them not be saddened, but let 
them not be disquieted: Let not your heart be 
troubled—keep the heart with all diligence: Let 
not your heart be troubled— you that are My 
chosen, redeemed, sanctified ones.—Ver. 2. A 
particular declaration as to what we must trust 
God for— vi 2 . heaven —Heaven will make amends 
for all—Heaven is—1. a house, not a tent; 2. a 
Father's house, My Father’s and therefore our 
Father’s; 8. a place of mansions; (1) distinct 
dwellings; (2) durable dwellings; 4. a place of 
many mansions—for there are (11 many sons to 
be brought to glory, [(2) many classes of sons]. 
— If it were not so I would have told you. —The a* - 
surance of heaven, built upon—1. the veracity of 
His word; 2. the sincerity of His affection.— 
Ver. 8. The belief of Christ’s second coming an 
excellent preservative against trouble of heart, 
Phil. iv. 5, James v. 8.—The coming of Christ is 
in order to our gathering together unto Him, 2 
Thess. ii. 1.—The quintessence of heaven’s hap¬ 
piness is being with Christ, ch. xvii. 24.—Ver. 4. 
Christ having set heaven before His disciples as 
the end, here shows them Himself as the way to it. 
—Ver. 6. The nature of Christ's mediation, He 
is—1. the way , the highway , Is. xxxv. 9—(1) Hit 
own way, Heb. ix. 12; (2) our way; 2. the 
truth, as opposed to—(1) figure, (2) error, (3) de¬ 
ception ; 8. the life —we are alive unto God only 
in and through Jesus Christ, Rom. vi. 11.— The 
way, the truth and the life. He is—1. the beginning, 
middle and end, in Him we must set out, go on and 
finish; 2. as the truth the guide of our way, as 
the life the end of it; 3. the true and living way, 
there is truth and life m it as well as at the end 
of it; 4. the only true way to life.— No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me —the necessity of 
Christ’s mediation.—Ver. 9. He reproves Philip 
for—1. not improving his acquaintance with 
Him as he might have done; 2. his infirmity in 
the prayer made—we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought, Rom. viii. 26, and often ask 
amiss, James iv. 8.—All that saw Christ by faith 


saw the Father in Him; the Father’s—1. wisdom 
in His doctrine; 2. power in His miracles; 8. 
holiness in His purity; 4. grace in His acts of 
grace.—Vers. 10, 11. Christ’s miracles proofii 
of His divine mission, not only for the conviction 
of infidels but for the confirmation of disciples. 
—Vers. 18, 14. In prayer—1. humility pre¬ 
scribed, ye shall ask; 2. liberty allowed, ask 
anything. — In My name —1. to plead His merit; 
2. to aim at His glory.—Ver. 16. The Comforter 
the great New Testament promise.—Ver. 17. 
Christ is the truth, and He is the Spirit of Christ. 
—Speak to the children of this world of the op¬ 
erations of the Spirit and you are as a barba¬ 
rian.—The experiences of the Saints are the 
explications of the promises: Paradoxes to 
others are axioms to them. — Vers. 18-24. 
The departure of Christ neither total nor final— 
Union with Christ the life and felicity of believers. 
—Ver. 19. Because I live ye shall live also. The 
life of Christians is bound, up in the life of 
Christ.—Ver. 20. At that day you shall know 
perfectly what now you see through a glass 
darkly. —Vers. 21-24. Note—1. The duty of those 
who claim the dignity of being disciples; 2. the 
dignity of those who do the duty of disciples.— 
The returns for love—those who love shall have— 

1. The Father’s love; 2. Christ’s love; 3. the 
comfort of that love.— I will manifest Myself.— 
Christ’s manifestation of Himself to His disci¬ 
ples—1. is done in a distinguishing way to then 
and not to the world; 2. is justly marvellous in 
our eyes.—Ver. 28. God will be with obedient be¬ 
lievers as at His home. —Vers. 25-27. With two 
things Christ here comforts believers, that they 
should be—1. Under the tuition of Bis Spirit; 2. 
Under the influence of Bis peace. —Ver. 26. He 
shall teach you all things, as a Spirit—1. of 
wisdom; 2. of revelation. —Ver. 27. Peace I leave 
with you, etc.; observe—1. the legacy bequeathed, 
viz.: peace, which is here put for ail good; 

2. to whom it is bequeathed—to His disciples; 
8. the manner in which it is left —not as the world 
giveth ; 4. the use that should be made of it—to 
prevent trouble and fear .—Ver. 28. Many thti 
love Christ let their love run in a wrong channel; 
they think they must be iu continual pain be¬ 
cause of Him, whereas they should rejoice in 
Him. 

[From Stikr : Ver. 1. The already existing 
faiih in God must be the ground of faith ifi Christ; 
and, on the other hand, the perfect faith in God 
is to be the result of faith in Christ.—Ver. 2. 
House is home, where one abides, to which he 
belongs, to which he has a right; still more—it 
is a firm, secure building, provided for all kinds 
of need.—Many mansions —the household cha¬ 
racter of the abodes; many mansions—intimating 
degrees and distinctions in blessedness.—Ver. 3. 
Bis coming again and receiving embraces the whole 
of His influence, drawing, setting free (ch. xii. 
82; viii. 85, 86), beginning with the resurrec¬ 
tion and ending in His final manifestation.— 
Ver. 5. When any one in due time, after the Word 
and Spirit of Christ have long spoken to him, 
opposes his “we know not,** then becomes he the 
unbelieving Thomas who will not know and believe; 
but a genuine Thomas asks for ths way in deep 
earnestness, and will not be long without a per¬ 
fect understanding—Ver. 6. Christ is as—L 
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Man, the way which offers itself to all men ; 2. 
God, absolute, independent truth ; 8. God-Man, 
the life, that is the fountain of life springing 
from Him and received by us.—“Yea, Thou art 
the goal and Thou art also the way: so is a 
stream goal and way at once: I will bend my 
energies to go. thither where the stream pours 
itself into the sea, thither where the Son sits at 
the right hand of the Father; and to reach it I 
will commit myself to the stream which is 
ray way, and not only a way which guides me, 
but a way also which bears me: thus come I to 
Thee through Thyself, Thou guidest me and 
beared me at once.” (Thbeemiw).—V er. 8. Pre¬ 
vious to the true “ my Lord and my God 99 there 
was no greater honor given to Christ, or higher 
power ascribed to Him than in this Lord show us 
the Father. — It sufficeth us ; to see God is bless¬ 
edness.—Ver. 9. Christ is the visibility of the 
Invisible , as far as, and in such a way as, He 
may be seen.—Yer. 10. Believest thou t That is 
still the humbling question of the Lord which 
rebukes the presumption of every aspiring Philip 
in life , as it is the consoling question which alle¬ 
viates the sorrow of every downcast Martha at 
the grave .—His words are no other than works , 
and His works are speaking and testifying words. 
—Yers. 11-24. The transition from believing to 
loving; from believing primarily as the reliance 
and subjection of knowledge, to loving as not 
merely the fruit of faith but as already the 
living germ of the true and living trust of a per¬ 
son on a person— as the affiance of the heart. — 
Ver. 12. He sowed, we reap—and the harvest is 
indeed greater than the seed.— I go —to death, in¬ 
deed, but thereby to the Father; away from you, 
indeed, but thereby the more spiritually and 
effectually to unite Myself with you.—Yers. 18, 
14. Let your faith in My Person become prayer 
in My name . To pray in the name of Jesus is— 
1. to mention Him in connection with the thing 
asked for, appealing to ( depending upon) Him ; 2. 
to pray actually th the Person of Christ , that is, 
as standing in His place; 8. to ask for nothing 
bat what is according to His mind , in His interest; 
4. to call immediately upon the name of Him, 
who is with the one praying by the Spirit at the 
same time that He is above with the Father.— 
Ver. 16. Christ is Himself tho one Paraclete, 
and by His side with like personality stands 
the other, —The acts of the three Persons— 
asking, giving, abiding.— Paraclete —one who 
performs all that which a Counsel or Representa¬ 
tive, being at the same time an Adviser , can per¬ 
form for us.—Ver. 17. The Spirit brings to us 
the Truth—that is the truth concerning our¬ 
selves, the will of God toward us, the way of re¬ 
turn to God through Christ; He shows, glorifies, 
opens to us this way as truth and life, bo that we 
know what follows in ver. 20.—The world cannot 
receive Him, because to receive Him requires 
susceptibility, —The beginning and ground of all 
knowing i9 an internal true beholding. —Yer. 18. 

I will not leave you orphans; they are His little 
children, ch. xiii. 88.—Ver. 19. Because I live ye 
shall live also; there is no other guarantee for 
our personal continuance in the integrity of our 
being than the personality of Christ —all other 
arguments and hopes of immortality are like 
shadows and vapor before the light and power 


of this living word.—Ver. 21. I will manifest 
Myself to him ; beyond this, promise has nothing 
greater or higher for man. (Is not tho promise 
of ver. 8 greater— I will come again and receive 
you unto Myself t— E. R. C.).—Ver. 23. This first 
loving, which is the point of decision on our 
part, is the essential germ of life in living faith. 
—Learn better what love is, ye zealots, and make 
the banner of love to the Lord, tho sole banner 
of His Church 1— My Father will love him, etc.— 
the rewarding love for such as thus love (obedi¬ 
ently) in full communion or manifestation^—As 
sin dwells in our hearts as a home, so does the 
new love which casts it out.—Ver. 26. On aor 
count of our weakness or our sinfulness, we 
forget the most familiar words just where they 
should be remembered, and there is always need 
that one should stand behind us ready to pro¬ 
nounce our duty in our^ars.—Let us not scorn 
in relation to babes in the school of Christ the 
receiving and the keeping of even the word not 
understood.—Ver. 27. Peace; the whole salva¬ 
tion of man, his re-establishment into final perfect 
external and internal well-being .—“In the He¬ 
brew this little word peace means nothing else 
but thriving and prospering” (Luther).— My 
peace; the poaoe which—1. I Myself have, 2. I 
alone can give, 8. I can give only through fel¬ 
lowship with Myself.— Not as the world giveth; 
public peace is not to be trusted, still less the 
world’B peace of heart.—The peace of God in 
Christ is higher than all understanding; higher 
than all words about it, and deeper than all con¬ 
sciousness of it.—Ver. 28. They would rejoice at 
His departure if they loved Him aright; their 
love is not yet disinterested enough.—“ Up ! up! 
let us go forth to suffering and tho fulfilment of 
the Divine will! Thus does the Lord arouse 
them, and carry them with Him into His contest, 
that they may be His followers in the way of 
suffering.” (Beblenb. Bibel). 

[From Barnes. Vers. 2, 8. The universe is 
tho dwelling-place of My Father; in that vast 
abode earth is one mansion, heaven is another; it 
should not be a matter of grief when we are 
called to pass from one part of this vast habita¬ 
tion to another.—I am about to leave you; but 
shall still be in the same habitation with you, 
performing an important work for you.—Ver. 7. 
if ye had known Me: they had not a full and 
accurate knowledge of His character and designs. 
—Ver. 13. In My name, i e, on My account; if a 
man who has money in a bank authorizes us to 
draw it, we do it in his name.—Ver. 15. Tho evi¬ 
dence that a chil'd loves his parents is his being 
willing without hesitation, gainsaying, or mur¬ 
muring, to do all they require him to do.—Ver. 
16. The other Comforter, a compensation for 
Christ’s absence; it is the office of the Spirit 
—To furnish to all Christians the instruction 
and consolation which would be given by the per¬ 
sonal presence of Jesus. Ch. xvi. 14. — Ver. 19. 
Ye shall live also; learn that—1. The life of 
the Christian depends on Christ ; 2. The fact 
that Jesus lives is a pledge that all who believe 
in Him shall be saved. — Ver. 21. Religion is 
love.—Ver. 23. We will come unto him with the 
manifestation of pardon, peace of conscience, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.— Make our abode, i. e. 
manifest ourselves in no temporary way.—Ver. 
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26. Bring all things to your remembrance; the 
Spirit will—1. Remind you of My sayings; 2. 
Tench you the meaning of them.—Ver. 27. Not 
as the world giveth —1. Not as the objects which 
men commonly pursue; 2. Not as the men of the 
world give; 3. Not as systems of philosophy and 
false religion give; 4. My peace is such as meets 
all the wants of the soul, silences the alarms 
of conscienec, is fixed amid all external changes, 
and will abide forever.—Ver. 30. Hath nothing 
in Me; there is in Me no principle or feeling 
that accords with his, and nothing therefore by 


which he can prevail; temptation has only power 
because there are some principles of evil (?) in 
us which accord with the designs of the tempter. 
(How then could holy Adam have been tempted 
to a fall ?—E. R. C.) 

[Vers. 13, 14. True faith, wrought by the 
Spirit, cannot unconditionally ask for anything 
not in accordance with the will.of God; many 
say: If we had faith we could obtain such a 
(supposed) blessing for the asking—whereas if 
our minds were enlightened and purified by trne 
faith we might not regard it as a blessing.] 


m. 


GLORIFICATION OF THIS PRESENT WORLD. BROUGHT ABOUT BY MBANS OF JUDGMENT, BY THE COI- 
TINUING OF THE DISCIPLES IN THE LOYE OF CHRIST, AND BY THEIR INFLUENCE UPON THE WORLD, 
IN ORDER TO WHICH HE WILL SEND THEM HIS SPIRIT. AMID THE BURNING VINEYARD-FIRES IN 
THE VALLEY OF KIDRON. CHRIST THE VINE. GLORIFICATION OF THE NOBLE PLANT, AND OF HUS¬ 
BANDRY. GLORIFICATION OF FRIENDSHIP AND JOY. THE HOLY EXCOMMUNICATRDNE3S (BANISH¬ 
MENT) OF THE CHILDREN OF GOD. CONFIRMATION OF TnEIR SPIRITUAL LIFE IN FACE OF THB 
HATRED OP THE WORLD. THE HOLY SPIRIT’S VICTORY IN THEM OVER THE WORLD. DEVELOFMEST 
OF CHRISTIANITY THROUGH TUB HOLY SPIRIT. 

Chap. XV. 1.—Chap. XVI. 15. 


(Pericope for Exaudi Sunday chap. xv. 26-chap. xvi. 4; chap. xvi. 5-15 Pericope for Cantate 

Sunday). 

1. The love of Jesus as the source of love to Him (Vers. 1-10). 

1, 2 I am the true vine, 1 and my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in 
me that beareth not fruit he taketh away [aipzi, cutteth off]: and eveiy branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth [ xaOatpst , cutteth partially, pruneth, cleanseth] it, that it 

3 may bring forth [bear] more fruit. Now ye are clean through [Ye are clean al- 

4 ready because of, by reason of] the word which I have spoken unto you. Abide 
in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 

5 the vine; no more [so neither] can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
are the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 

6 [beareth] much fruit; for without [apart from] me ye can do nothing. If a man 
[any one] abide not in me, he is cast forth as a [the] branch, and is withered; and 
men [they] gather them, and cast them into the fire,* and they are burned [they 

7 burn (quickly and readily). If ye abide in me, and mv words abide in you, ye shall 
[may]* ask what [whatsoever] ye will, and it shall [will] be done unto you. 

8 Herein [Therein] is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
[and ye will become (thus for the first time truly) 4 ] my disciples. 

9 As the Father hath loved me, so [thus also] have I loved you: continue [abide] 
10 ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall [will] abide in my love; 

even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. 


2. Joy (Vers. 11-17). 

11 These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain [may be] 5 in 

12 you, and that your joy might be full [may be made full, filled up]. This is my 

13 commandment, That ye love one another, as I have [omit have] loved you. Greater 
love hath no man [no one] than this, that a man [he] lay down his life for his 
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14,15 friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever [what] 0 1 command you. Hence¬ 
forth I call you not [No longer do I call you] servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all things that I have 
heard of [which I hfeard from] my Father I have [omit have] made known unto you. 

16 Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you [Ye did not choose me, but I chose 
you], and ordained [appointed] you, that ye should [may] go and bring forth [bear] 
fruit, and that your fruit should [may] remain; [in order] that whatsoever ye shall 

17 ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you. These things I command you, 
[in order] that ye [may] love one another. 

• 

3. Steadfastness in view of the hatred of the world (Vers. 18-25). 

18 If the world hate you, ye [omit ye] know that it [hath] hated me before it hated 

19 [omit it hated] you. 7 If ye were of the world, the world would love his [its] own 
[in you] ; but because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 

20 world, therefore the world hateth you. Remember the word that I said unto you, 
The servant is not greater than his lord. If they have [omit have] persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you; if they have kept my saying [if they kept my 

21 word] they will keep yours also. But all these things will they do unto you 8 for my 

22 name’s sake, because they know not him that sent me. If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin [would have no sin®]; but now they have 

23 no cloak [pretext, excuse] for their sin. He that hateth me hateth my Father 

24 also. If I had not done among them the works which none [no] other man 
did, 10 they had not had [they 'would have no] sin : but now have they [they have] 

25 both seen and hated both me and my Father. But this cometh to pass , that [But in 
order that] the word might [may] be fulfilled that is written in their law. They 
hated me without a cause (Ps. xxxv. 19; lxix. 4). * 

4. Promise of the Holy Ghost as the strength of martyrdom (Ver. 2G to Chap. xvi. G). 

28 But 11 when the Comforter [Paraclete] is come, whom I will [shall] send unto you 
from the Father, even [omit even] the Spirit of truth, which [who] procecdeth from 

27 the Father, he shall testify [will bear witness, napTuprjapt] of me: And ye also shall 
bear.witness [But ye also bear witness, or, are witnesses, xal upeis dk /laprupeire] 13 
XVI. 1 because [for] ye have been [are] with me from the beginning. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that ye should [may] not be offended [fall 

2 through offence]. They shall [will] put you out of the synagogues [excommunicato 
you] : yea the time [hour] cometh, that whosoever [when every man that] killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service [a sacrificial service, or, that he is offer- 

3 ing service to God]. And these things will they do unto you [omit unto you], 1 * be¬ 
cause they have not known the Father, nor me [they neither know the Father nor 

4 me]. But these things have I told you [But I have spoken these things unto you], 
that when the time shall come [when the (their) 14 hour cometh], ye may remember 
that I told you of them [ye may remember them as I told you, or, ye may remem¬ 
ber that I myself told you of them ]. w And these things I said not unto you [I told 

5 you not] at the beginning, because I was with you. But now I go my way [bxdyu), 
see ver. 7] to him that sent me; and none of you asketh me, Whither goest thou ? 

6 But [Yet] because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 


6. The Holy Ghost as the strength of the victory over the world (Vers. 7-11). 


7 Nevertheless [But] I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go away 
[depart, djr&tfo] ; for if I go not away [do not depart], the Comforter [the Para¬ 
clete] will not come unto you; but if I depart [go, shall have gone, nopeudeb], 1 * I 

8 will send him unto you. And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment [he will convince and convict the world, or, 
bring conviction to the world concerning, or, in regard to sin, and to righteousness, 
and to judgment, iXi/ssi tov xo<j{iov nsp) djiapria': xal ~£p\ dizatoauyys xdt irep\ xpiaewq]} 1 

9 Of [In regard to] sin (that it is rooted and essentially consists in the fact), because 
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10 [that 18 ] they believe not on me; Of [In regard to] righteousness (that it becomes 
manifest in the foct) 9 because [that] I (glorified] go to my [the] Father, and ye see 

11 me no more (whereby grace and judgment are indicated) ; Of [In regard to] judgment, 
because [that] the prince of this world is [hath been] judged (in the work of redemp¬ 
tion). 

6. Promise of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of the glorification of Christy and the revelation of the future. 

(Vers. 12-15.) 

12,13 I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. How- 
beit [But] when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth [all 
the truth, or, the whole truth, ek rip aXrj&etav tto^ov 19 ] : for he shall [will] not speak 
of [from] himself; but whatsoever he shall hear [he heareth],* that shall he speak 
[he will speak about]: and he will shew you [tell you, proclaim to you] things to 

14 come. He shall [will] glorify me: for he shall receive of mine [he will take of 
what is mine, ix rou l/iou ljy>^erac],and shall shew [will tell, proclaim] it unto you. 

15 All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I [for this cause I said], 

that he shall take of mine [he taketh of what is mine, lx roD Ipod and 

shall shew [will tell, proclaim] it unto you. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Ter. 1.—{Dr. Lange translates ^ *pv* Aot n A A ij 0 t v ij, M dor wesentliche Wdnstock,” the essential Tine, find Insert* 
the gloss: “ Wurzel und Stamm des pertCnUchen IAebetreichs ,” root and stem of the porsonal lore-kingdom. We hart no 
precise equivalent in English for AAij0ik&, wahrhaftig, veritable, to distinguish it from a A 77 0 *, true. ’AAiyferor, wra*, is 
true in the sense of true to the idea, genuine, primitive, essential, as distinct from what is derived, copied, typical, shadowy 
and more or less imperfect: while aAadifc, emus, is true in opposition to false. Christ is the true, veritable, perfect Light, 
Bread, Shepherd, Vine, in distinction from all reflected light, etc-, as well as in opposition to false light, etc. See the remarks 
on ch. I. 0 ; vi. 32, and Trench's Synonyms qf the New Testament, | 8 . Our true has both meanings and is therefore retained 
by most translators.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 0 .—With the article rb wvp, In accordance with Codd. A. G. K. Sin., etc-, Tischendorf; the Reoepta and Lachmsnn, 
in accordance with B. D., etc., have *vp without the article. The passage is not, as Meyer thinks, to be estimated in accord¬ 
ance with Mark ix. 22, as here a particular fire is in view. See the exegesis. 

* Ver. 7.—The Aorist cun^rcurdc, in accordance with A.B. D., etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf, instead of the Future oirj- 
ov<r0#. [Codd. K. E. G. H., etc., have the latter reading]. 

4 Ver. 8 .—The reading vfr*rc<r0« [#.] A. E. G., etc., Tischendorf, was probably changed into yitnfaO* (Codd. B. D. L, etc, 
Lachmnnu) on account of the strangeness of the expression. Also in accordance with the 4>4pijre (Meyer). 

4 Ver. 11.—In accordance with Codd. A. B. D.,«c., Vulgate, Lachmann, Tischendorf; £ instead of M«tVp. [Cod. ft. gives 
the latter. Tregelles, Tischend-, ed. 8 th, Alford, Wostcott and Hort, following A. B. D., agree in reading fi.—P. 8.1 

• 4 Ver. 14.—The 15th verse seems to favor the Recepta ocra (Cod. A., etc.) more than the a (Codd. B. £>. Sin., etc) received 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf. [Tischendorf, in ed. 1559, gives 6 , in accordance with what he declares to be the reading 
of B.; in ed. 8 , he gives £.] 

* Ver. 18.—{Tischendorf, Ed. 8 , in accordance with K.* D., etc^ reads: ytvmaicm bn ifii vpSarov (without i/**>*) ptpi- 

but TregelleS, Alford, Westcott and Hort retain vpwv, which is sufficiently supported by K-* A. B. L. N. X., rtc.—P. 8 .] 

4 Ver. 21.—In accordance with Codd. [K.»] B. D.* L., etc., Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford, etc.], we should read eic vpms 
instead of v*ur [text, roc.] 

* Ver. 22 .—[Or lit-* would not have sin, ifeapri** ovk olgowar. The Alexandrian form stvowar for rigor is sustained 
by K B. L. N.* II., Orig., Cyr., and adopted by Lachm., Tischend., Treg., Alt, Westc. and II. So also in ver. 24. M« 7 «r 
(p. 630) objects for the reason that the Alexandrian form is established only in one passage, Rom. Hi. 13, in a quotation from 
die 8 ept. (« 6 oAtovoar). Buttmann (as quotod by Meyer) coujocturee that eixoaar arose from the original rigor or, but of 
dr there is no trace in the critical authorities, nor is it necessary.—P. 8 .] 

Ver. 24.—[Lange, Lachm., Tischend., ed. 8 , Alt, Treg, road iwoirjatr did, in accordance with K- A. B. D., etc-, instead 
of thelect. rec. nroti)K«K, has done —P. S.] 

II Ver. 20 .—[Tischendorf, Ed. 8 , omits to, in accordance with K- B. A., etc. Alford brackets It—P. 8 .] 

u Ver. 27.—[64 after wait is omitted by D., Vulg.. Syr M but retained by Tischend., Alt, cfc.—ftaprvpetr*, on account of 
icri .. 64, and the reason on «. r. A, must bo taken as indicative, not as imperative, which is too abrupt.—P. S.] 

l* Ch. xvL ver. 3.—*Y>Ir is omitted in accordance with decisive authorities. [Codd. A. B. T. A^ etc- omit; £. D. R, etc, 
give itl 

14 Ver. 4.—The ^ mpa abrmv [their hour] in Lachmann in accordance with A. B., e*c-, seems to be occasioned by the 
second avrmtv, which probably originally stood before junfporsifojrs (Meyer). [K> D., etc., TischemL, ed. 8 , omit avywr, Alfbnl, 
Westcott and Ilort retain it—P. 8 .] 

u Ver. 4.—[Some MSS. omit the second amr, others tyur. See the apparatus in Tischend., ed. 8 , who reads prqporcvfrv 
avrwr, on 4y*t «Zror vp.lv. —P. 8 .] 

14 Ver. 7 r .—(The E. V. reverses the distinction between dWAdw, to depart (from earth), and ropriofuu, to §* (to heaven). 
The one hore signifies the starting point, the other the goal, of Christ's journey; as Bengel, with his usual sagacity, suggests: 
“ av4A0w, wopevOm, abiero , profectus ero. Different verba; iUud terminum a quo, hoc terminum ad quern magis jpedot 1 * 
In German the difference is well rendered by Be Wette and Lange: weggthen, kmaehau-- P. &] 

w Ver. 8 .—[The E. V. reprove is certainly too weak for which implies both a com +n ciao onto salvation and a 

conrtchno unto condemnation. See the Ex so. Notes, and the remarks of Meyer (p. 651), who likewise ascribes to the eAry^tc 
the double aim of conversion (1 Cor. xiv. 24 f.) and condemnation (Acts xxiv. 25; Rom. xi. 7 ff.), in opposition to Etmuim, 
Be Wette, etc., who confine it to the latter. The first example of the cAcy£tt of the Spirit as effected through the apostles, is 
the peotecostal sermon of Peter, Acts ii. and its double effect. Webeter and Wilkinson : “ cAty£ct means (1) convince by 
proof, (2) convict, (3) reprove or rebuke . . . The passage is to be interpreted by the preaching of the apostles, or rather, 
of the Spirit by them (Matt. x. 20). In their discourses, recorded in the Acts, these three objects are the most prominent: 
(1) Christ the only 8 aviour, and rejection of Him fatal and damning sin. ( 2 ) Righteousness or Justification, through the 
exaltation and interceetion of Christ (3) The kingdom of Christ, instead of Satan's, now, and to be perfected in the final 
Judgment”—P. S.] 

*• Ver. 8 .—[I have given in this verse the translation of Lange with his explanatory insertions. lie takes Sn fa the 
demonstrative sense (—row to 3, n), as pointing out the object of the preceding words. Alford and Noyes retain the 
A. V. because (on, causal— touto o, ti). It can also bo rendered u in that,” or “inasmuch as” (on—etc i*ei *© on. 
ii. 18; ix. 17; xi. 61). See the Exco. Notes.— P. 8.1 

» Ver. 13 —The reading nt rip oAndetar ***** in Codd. A. It, Origan, etc- Lachmann. [Tischendorf reads 4w r§ dAf 
h»f *4*v (which is more common after bOqyim), in accordance with ftt D. I*, Baa, JEplph^ Tert, Nov^ IUL The bat. 
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t«cj tig watrav rifv oAif&tay. Trogolloe, Alford, TToatc. and Horfc agree with Lachm. and Lange In reading tig r^v AA jQtiav 
Tratrav. —P. 8.] 

» Yer. 13. [The text. rec. reads Akovo-ji ; Tischendorf. ed. of 1859, Tregelles, Alford, Weetc. and H., give a.Kov<rn 
in accordance with B. D. K*.; Tischend., iu ed. 8, gives oxovtt with & L. Lange translates: hath hoard (historical 
transmission.)—P. 8.] 

& Yer. 15. In accordance with Codd. A. B., Lachmann, Tischendorf Aa/x/3ae«( instead of the Rccepta Ai^rra t. [X-* 
A. have the latter reading (or rather Atyi^srat), but Xafifidvti is better supported, and adopted by Tischend., ed. 8th. 
Treg., Alt, Weetc. and H.-P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[The parabolic discourse or allegory of the 
Vine and the Branches is the second of the two 
irapotpiai recorded in the Gospel of John; the 
other being the parable of the Good Shepherd, 
ch. x. See the remarks p. 317 f. It illustrates, 
under the figure of the noblest of fruit-bearing 
plants, the precious trnth of the organic life- 
union of Christ with believers: He is the only 
source of their spiritual life and fruitfulness; 
they lire in Him and of Him; and apart from 
Him they must inevitably wither and die, like 
the branches cut off from the parent stem, al¬ 
though they may retain for a little while a de¬ 
ceitful greenness and appearance of life. The 
same truth is sot forth by Paul under the simi¬ 
litude of the head and the members, Eph. y. 80; 
Col. i. 23; ii. 19; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. x. 17; 
xii. 20, 27. In Archbishop Trench’s Studies on 
the Gospels , pp. 278-286, there is a suggestive 
exegetical essay on vers. 1-0.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. I am the true vine, etc . [*B yu 
el pi $ ipireXoc j ) aXy&ivy, ital 6 irarijp 
pov 6 yewpydg e<7r<],—The new meditation 
takes for granted a preceding pause; the figure 
chosen by the Lord presupposes a particular in¬ 
ducement to its selection. Various conjectures 
as to the inducement: 

1. It was presented by the golden vine on the 
door of the temple (Josephus Ant . xv. 11, 8; De 
hello Jud . v. 6, 4), viewed during a stay in the 
temple (Jerome, Rosenmuller), or seen from a 
distance in the moonlight (Lampe). [This 
golden yine was one of the chief ornaments of 
Herod’s temple and no doubt a symbol of the 
theocracy which is called *a noble vino* (Jer.ii. 
21; comp. Isa. y. Iff.; Ezck. xix. 10 ff.; Ps. 
Ixxx. 8-19); yet Christ would scarcely set Him¬ 
self over against a dead imago of man’s work¬ 
manship.—P. S.] 

2. The sight qf the wine-oup at the Lord’s 
■upper (see Matt. xxvi. 28; Grotius, Nosselt, 
Meyer). [Ewald, Trench. The communion wine, 
the ykwrpia rob apiriPov (Matt. xxvi. 28), which 
He had declared to be the symbol of His blood 
shed for the remission of sins, presented un¬ 
doubtedly the nearest motive for this discourse 
on the closest union between Christ and His peo¬ 
ple, which is embodied in the sacrament of 
union with Christ and His people. Yet this does 
not exclude an external occasion suoh as is sug¬ 
gested by Lange, sub 6.—P. 8.] 

8. A vine which, from the house, had shot its 
tendrils into the guest-ohamber (Knapp, Tho- 
luck). 

4. The view of vineyards reposing outside in 
the full moon (Storr). 

5. Only the mental recollection of the Old 
Testament figure (Is. ▼. 1; Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xv. 
2; xix. 10; Ps. Ixxx. 8; Lttoke, Baumg.-Crusius. 
[Alford who, however, combines with this the 


second conjecture^ considered as relating to 
Christ and the disciples who were about Him 
(Hofmann). 

6. The walk down to Kedron through tho 
vineyards (Lampe, Lange) [in his Leben Jesu , 
followed by Godet (II. 406), who supposes that 
Christ, seeing a vine with branches, stopped on 
the way, gathered His disciples around Him and 
spoke this parable.—P. S.] 

We, however, in upholding this latter view, 
proceed from the supposition that there werq 
burning along the sides -of the valley of Kedron 
nocturnal vineyard-fires,—for the burning of 
the cat-off branches is a principal point of con¬ 
sideration. It was 1. the time of year for the 
vineyard-fires, 2. for the cleansing of the vine, 
8. for the burning of the offal from the Pasohal 
Iamb; this last was strictly commanded (Ex. xii. 
10; Num. ix. 12) and might easily have been per¬ 
formed in connection with the duties appertain¬ 
ing to vine-dressing (see Leben Jesu II. 8, p. 
1425). The Easter-fires which the Gallio and 
British Churches caused to be kindled in the 
night following Maundy-Thursday, point to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper as obtaining in 
Asia Minor and, through this, back to tho Jewish 
Paschal-fires. 

Jesus’ discourse concerning the vine is neither 
an allegory nor a parable, but a parabolic dis¬ 
course, and that a symbolical one (see chap. x.). 

The essential Vine, not the “real.” [Comp, 
on 6\r)<hv6Q the first Textual Note. —P. S. J That 
which the earthly vine is figuratively as a sym¬ 
bol, that which the people of Israel was as a type 
(Ps. Ixxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), Christ is in radical es¬ 
sentiality; He is the trunk-root and stem of the 
kingdom of love, of its invigorating and inspirit¬ 
ing fruit and effect: festive joy doth the vine re¬ 
present in an earthly figure, more a child of the 
heavenly sun than of earthly soil. [The com¬ 
parison with the 0. T. theocracy (defended also 
by Ebrard and Hengstenberg who find in Hhjdivfj 
an antithesis to the unfruitful vine of the Jewish 
theocracy) is not so natural here, since Christ 
represents Himself \ and not His Church, as tho 
true Vine, u e, the reality of the idea which is 
figuratively represented in the natural vine.— 
P. S.j 

Yo the bronchos [ypelc rd xP^i/para, 
ver. 6.—P. S.] 1. Christ the principle of dis- 

oipleship, bearing and quickening all through 
His Spirit; 2. they an organio whole with Him, 
through the communion of His Spirit. 

Tho husbandman, [yeapyde, the owner 
of the vineyard as well as the laborer, is a more 
dignified term than apKePovpybc, u e. the vine¬ 
dresser or actual cultivator of the vine. King 
Uzziah is called yevpybg, 2 Chr. xxvi. 10, and the 
leaders of the Jewish theocracy yewp>o/, Matt, 
xxi. 31-41. Trench: “ Not that the yeupybe need 
be assumed to ‘purge’ or prune only by the 
hand of others. The labor of the vineyard is ex- 
aotly of that lighter kind, in which the proprie- 
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tor might be well pleased himself to take a 
share.” Wordsworth: “He tills our hearts with 
the ploughshare of His word, and scatters the 
seeds of His precepts there, and sends us the 
dew and rain of the Spirit, that He may reap the 
fruits of holiness.”—P. S.] God’s rule over the 
world is 1. a personal government; 2. a teleolog¬ 
ical government: establishment, culture, per¬ 
fection of the kingdom of love; 8. a government 
exercised upon Christ as the centre of the world 
and upon His disciples as His organs; a strict 
and wise government corresponding with the 
noble nature of the Vine; a government realis¬ 
ing the destiny of the Vine, partly through a cut¬ 
ting off of the useless, partly through a pruning 
of the serviceable, branches (judgments and 
purifyings). [Arians used this passage, as im¬ 
plying that the Son was a creature and entirely 
subordinated to the Father. But Christ calls 
Himself the true Vine, not in His eternal divine 
nature, but in His historical mediatorial charac¬ 
ter and work. Augustine: Quamvis autem Chris- 
tus vitis non esset t nisi homo esset, (amen istam gra - 
tiam palmitibua non prseberet , nisi etiain Deus 
tsset. —P. S.] 

Ver. 2. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he taketh away [11^ nXypa iv 
kpol pi) <ft£pov tcapirdv, alpet avrd].— In Me; 
namely in organic intimacy, kv kpot.* Antithe¬ 
sis of the non-fruit-bearing and fruit-bearing 
branches. The circumstance that the fruit-bear¬ 
ing branches are not placed in the fore-ground, 
is indicative of the occasion which suggested tho 
figure: the view of the vineyard-fires. The ground 
of unfruitfulness is declared in tho following, ver. 
4. The natural degeneracy of the proud shoots 
(Luther) which are not governed by the noble 
impulse of tho vine, but are common, useless 
wood, is made a figure of the moral misconduct 
of such of Christ’s members as stand in the ex¬ 
ternal connection of discipleship, without, how¬ 
ever, remaining internally connected with Him. 
[The fruits of the Spirit are enumerated Gal. v. 
22.—P. 8.] 

Every (branch) that beareth fruit, he 
pruneth (cleanseth) it [ nadaipei avr6 ].— 
Seeming to attack their lives also with the knife, 
as is indicated by the similarity of sound: alpet , 
Ka&atpei.f The purgings here mentioned are to 
be referred to the providences of tho Father. 
Chrysostom calls them it eipaopol; Augustine: cas- 
tigaliones dei (“sunt emendatorise, non interfeclo- 
rim”). [Bengel: ajjUctioiniema et externa; Trench 
and others refer the purging to the whole process 
6f sanctification which includes temptations and 
afflictions.—P. S.] The purging itself is not, in¬ 
deed, accomplished without the co-operation of 

• [Trench emphasizes the ir i/tot. “All infants baptized 
Into Christ are in Him; planted together in the likeness of 
Ills death, but it remains for themselves to determine whether 
by believing and obeying they shall make the potential bless¬ 
ings of this position actually their own; whether that fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, which has been so freely given to them, 
shall unfold itself into the new creation.”—P. 8.] 

f [Bengel mavis rhythmus." Yet no more than a rhythm, 
for Ka§mfm is not derived from aipat (which would require 
KaraifM), but is a technical term for pruning or cleansing a 
vine or tree of useless branches. But there is a connection 
between KaOouptiv and Ka$ap6s: we are purified by being 
pruned. “Cleanliness and fruitfulness,” says Bengel, “mu¬ 
tually assist one another.” The two vav absolute 

nominatives emphatically placed first, as L 12; vL 39; xvii. 
SL-P. B.J 


the internal judgment of the Spirit (Gal ii. 19); 
bere, however, Christ has in view those divine 
judgments, such as overtook the disciples in the 
Passion-night.—That it may bear more fruit 
[H>a Kaprrov nhelova Qkpif ].—The relation 
between Christ and His disciples is here indicated 
in such general terms os to render it impossible 
for the branches to denote only the Apostles, or 
the fruits official fruits merely. The general 
fruits of spiritual fellowship with Christ, par¬ 
ticularly as fruits of love, constitute the meaning. 
Such fruits were, doubtless, to make their first 
appear&ndh os results of the ministry of the Apos¬ 
tles, there being, indeed no true official frtdts 
independent of the fruits of their labors. 

Ver. 8. Ye are clean already ['Hrf? vptit 
na&apol tarty clean by virtue of your con¬ 
nection with the root and stem, and yet in need 
of being cleansed as branches, ver. 2 (xa&aipet); 
mundi cUque mundandi . . quit emm in hoc vita m 
mundusy ut non sit magit magisque mundandmf 
(Augustine). Clean objectively, as being justi¬ 
fied in Christ, iu need of cleansing subjectively, 
as to sanctification.—P. 8.]—See chap. xiii. 10. 
It is a question whether the idea presented is 
that of men already purified in antithesis to those 
whose purification is yet future (Meyer), or that 
of an internal principial purification, which they 
already possess, in antithesis to the external 
purification which they still lack and most now 
receive ( Leben Jesu, Tholuck). Wo regard the 
latter antithesis as the one intended and agree¬ 
ing with the context.—The noble vine-branch 
is cloan in respect of its inward vitality, but, 
nevertheless, it must be purged from wild out¬ 
growths, shoots and oppendicles. The purify¬ 
ing word of Jesus that made the disciples clean 
from within (see chap. vi. 57), must be sup¬ 
plemented from without by tho Father’s school 
of suffering; the latter, however, was not to 
give them the principle of purity, but to strengthen 
it and free it from the danger of degeneration. 
Iu this school of suffering their purification must 
bo rendered complete through their abiding in 
Him. 

[By reason of the word which I have 
spoken to you, 6id, rov ?.oyov—Sid indi¬ 
cates tho ground or reason, as vi. 67. The 
living word of Christ received by faith Into the 
heart and dwelling there (comp. ver. 7, rd #- 
para pov kv bulv petvovra ) is the principle of re¬ 
generation* and purification (xvii. 17; James i 
18; 1 Pet. i. 23; Eph. v. 26). It is not said by 
reason of baptism; the apostles were not bap¬ 
tized (except with the preparatory baptism of 
John), and regeneration is possible still without 
water baptism, which recoives its force and effi- 
oacy only from the word and power of the 8pirU 
present with it and working through it. Augus¬ 
tine who otherwise, as most of the fathers, has 
an exaggerated view of the efficacy and necessity 
of water baptism, remarks: “Why did He not 
say: * Ye are clean by baptism? 1 Because it is 
the word which cleanses in the water. Take 
away tho word, and what is the water ? Add the 
word to the element, and it becomes a sacrament 
Whence is this power of the water that it touches 
the body and the heart is cleansed T Whence, 
but because the word operates not merely in be¬ 
ing spoken, but in being believed.”—P. S.J 
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Vcr. 4. Abide in Me and I in yon 

ot , «ay cj kv i>{ilv ]. —Not 
“on Me” (Meyer) but “in Me/* i.e. in the true 
internal vital connection of spiritual communion 
with Christ. The abiding in Him is the condi¬ 
tion whereon depends His ability to abide in 
them. The interpretation: “ Take heed that I 
may abide in you” (Grotius), likewise converts 
the promise into a condition, and that the one 
already declared: “Abide in Me.” [Moyer 
supplies to tcaycj kv vplv t with Lange, pevo, 1 shall 
abide; but Bengel, Godet, Trench supply, with 
Grotius, peivu, I abide. Bengel: Faeite tU manealis 
in me, et tit ego maneam in vobis. Trench: “Taka 
heed that ye abide in Me, and that 1 abide in 
you.” This is supported by ver. 7 (pelvy), but it 
is grammatically less natural than the usual in¬ 
terpretation, which makes the second clause a 
promise.—P. S.] 

As the branch cannot bear fruit of it¬ 
self [xatf £>f rd K%f;pa ov dbvarat napnbv 
aipeiv a$* kavTov ].—The thing treated of 
here is, manifestly, the abiding of the branch as 
a noble branch in the vine, not merely as a shoot 
on the vine. This is the condition of fruit-bear¬ 
ing The same law applies to the disciples: so 
neither can ye [o v r « f ov 6k v pel eh v 
pV kv kpol pkvrjre '].—It is no question here 
of the natural inability of the old man (Augus¬ 
tine), but of the simple organic dependence of 
the jtoliever on Christ; though with this de¬ 
pendence, the effect of such inability, or the con¬ 
stant danger of turning into a proud shoot again, 
is taken for granted also. The sort of synergism 
expressed under the supposition of abiding in 
Christ is explained by tho figure itself; nothing 
without Him, everything in connection with Him. 
This is fulfilled, in the case of the branch, in or¬ 
ganic vitality; in the case of the disciples, in free 
personality. 

Ver. 5.1 am the Vine, ye are the branches 
[’Eyii eipt $ A/*?reAof, vpeig rd KMjpara']. 
—The positive antithesis to tho negative declara¬ 
tion ver. 4. At tho same time, however, an em¬ 
phasizing of the organic contrast: I the Vine= 
principle; ye the branches=organs entirely 
conditional upon the Vine and dependent upon 
it.— And I in him, abide , namely.—For apart 
from Me. —Without fellowship with Me [x&P if 
knov=x°>pto&kvTte ax’ kpov , separate from Me, 
which is more than without Me. —P. 8 .]— Ye can 
do nothing [ov dvvao&e irotelv ovdkv ].— 
Properly, ye cannot be productive and creative 
as vine-branches. Hence, Christ is speaking of 
specifically Christian labors and achievements. 
Christian vital activity is entirely dependent 
upon vital communion with Christ. Even such 
noble things as precede conversion are, so far as 
they are noble, done in the truth of the Logos 
(Olshausen); but it is only through communion 
with the Christ of history that a man attains to 
the performance of Christian acts, new works, 
deeds of faith, God-like deeds,—or, in fine, that 
a man brings forth fruit. Luther: “ He doth 
not here speak of a natural or worldly life and 
conduct, but of fruits of the Gospel.” 

[The passage plainly asserts the total spiritual 
inability and unfruitfulness of man without vital 
connection with Christ, and so far is a strong 
proof-text for Augustinian and against Pelagian 
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views. Augustine says that Christ spoke thus 
“ ut respondent futuro Pelagia.” Calvin: “ Non 
tantum co-operantis suse gralise auzilium hie com - 
mendaty sed nos penitus privat omni virtule nisi guam 
suppeditat ipse nobis.” Yet the passage has fre¬ 
quently been applied without proper discrimina¬ 
tion. Christ speaks here not of natural morality 
and civil righteonsness, which has nothing to do 
with man’s salvation, but of spiritual righteous¬ 
ness and fruits of the gospel; nor does He speak 
of unconverted men, but of Christians who even 
after their conversion are in constant need of His 
grace for the performance of any Christian work. 
Christ is the beginning, middle and end of spiri¬ 
tual life; we can do nothing without Him, but 
much, yea, every thing with Him. Trench says: 
“ It is a poor and inadequate interpretation of 
the words * Without Me* to make them to mean, 

( Yo can do nothing until ye are in Me and have 
My grace. 1 It is rather, * After ye aro in Me, 
ye can even then accomplish nothing except yo 
draw life and strength from Mo. . . . From first 
to last it is I that must work in and through you.' 
Wo have a warning here to the regenerate man 
that ho never seek to d6 aught of himself; not a 
declaration that tho unregenerate is unable to do 
aught.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. If any one abide not in Me [iav 
pi; tic pkvy kv kpol']. — Properly, shall not 
have abode.—He is cast forth [kpMjtiij kfo 
of t6 K^ijpa Kal k^apdv&Tfy nal ovvdyovaiv 
avrh Kal eif rd irvp ftdkXova tv, Kal Kal - 
erat], —/. e. already cast forth (or ca3t out, ego, 
vis. from the vineyard, f. e. the true Church), like 
the branch [rd K?.qpa, sc. rd hxpqoTov (Euthym.), 
the useless branch.—P. S.] The article, as well 
as what follows, very distinctly intimates that 
Jesus and His disciples are viewing the burning 
up of withered branohes. He is cast forth and 
is withered, and is now, in company with other 
similar branches, gathered for thafire. Inter¬ 
pretations of the Aorists [ kpXy&ij and k^apdvdi;] : 

1. As is tho custom (Grotius); 

2. They have a Future signification (Euinoel, 
Baumg.-Crustus); 

3. They are expressive of what is immediately 
to happen: very soon, etc. (Beza, LUcke, etc.); * 

4. The events described are things past as 
viewed in presence of the Last Bay. The fire, 
therefore, meaning the firo of the final judg¬ 
ment (Meyer).f 

But we should not permit our interpretation to 
be biased by this allusion to the last fiery judg¬ 
ment, since fiery judgments manifold in their 
nature precede that final one, and every trial is 
directly converted into a fiery judgment to him 
who has not stood tho test, Mai. iii. 3; Matt. iii. 
12. Therefore the Aorists are indicative of time 
past, because the things which they denote are 
viewed from the stand-point of judgments already 
present in timo. When we see branches gathered 
together and blazing up, we know that these 


* [So also Winer, Tholnck, Do Wette, Luthordt, IIcngstOQ- 
berg, Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 

f [Meyer (p. 635) refers to Hob. vi. 8; x. 27. So also Al¬ 
ford: “The aorists I tako with Meyer as a consequence of 
tho whole being spoken by onr Lord as if the great day wore 
como: hence also the presents, (HaWovaiv and fcaterat.” 
Alford regards this verse as “a most important testimony 
against sapra-lapearian error, showing us that falling from 
grace is possible, aad pointing out the steps of the udL**— 
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were withered because they were cut off, and they 
were cut off because they had not abode in the 
Tine. Jesus is induced to select this tense: 1 . 
by the sight of the burning branches; 2. by 
proximate reference to Judas who but now is be¬ 
ing gathered up together with the withered 
branches of the Sanhedrin. Hence the fire is, 
primarily, only a prelude to the fire of Gehenna, 
though, at the same time, it points towards it; 
and the gatherere * are all divinely ordained in¬ 
struments of judgment, and not merely the 
angels at the end of the world, Matt xiii. 41 
(xxiv. 81; Rev. xix. 24); see Ps. civ. 4. Simi¬ 
larly Tholuck in reference to Heb. vi. 8. 

And they barn [/cal aalerat, so. rd 
KX^para]. —Emphatic. Like dry brush they 
flame up quickly and are speedily consumed. In¬ 
dicative of the conspicuous, rapid and shocking 
ruin of apostates, or, in general, of dead mem¬ 
bers of Christ 

[ They bum , is more graphic and terrible than 
the E. V., they are burned; comp, the Pass. part. 
Kcudptvos, burning , flaming , and Ezek. xv. 46, 
where it is said of the wood of the vine-tree: 

*Lo, to the fire it hath been given for fuel, • 

Its two ends have the fire eaten. 

And its midst has been scorched !* 

Bengel: “ Magna vi poeitum eximia cum mojestate.” 
Trench: “All which is here expressed or Im¬ 
plied, of ‘the fire’ (Matt iii. 10), ‘the flame’ 
(Luke xvi. 24), ‘the flaming fire’ (2 Thes. i. 8), 
‘the furnace of fire’ (Matt. xiii. 42, 60), ‘the ge- 
henna of fire* (Matt. v. 22; Mark ix. 43), ‘the 
lake of firo’ (Rev. xx. 15 ; xxi. 8), ‘ tho ever¬ 
lasting fire* (Matt. xxv. 41; Judo 7), with all 
the secrets of anguish which words like these, if 
there be any truth in words, must involve, de¬ 
mands rather to be trembled at than needs to be 
expounded.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. If ye abide in Me, etd. [’Edv 
peivijre tv tpol Kal rd f>f/pard pov tv 
bplv peivy, b tdv $£Xyre aiTfjoao&t (im¬ 
perative, which some MSS. have changed into the 
future tense airmanr&e), Kal ytvijotrai bpiv]. 
The shocking judgment of the withered branches 
inspires them with the ardent wish that they may 
be preserved from a like catastrophe. The Lord’s 
answer anticipates the expression of this wish. 
Ye shall not only be preserved, but the most glori¬ 
ous gain shall accrue to you; but ye must pray 
aright. But in order to pray aright, ye must re¬ 
tain my words within you,—and for this end, 
again, ye must steadftistly continue in the true 
fellowship of love with Me, 1 John v. 14.— 
What yo will (6 tdv X y re, emphati¬ 
cally put first).—/. e. not in the sense of arbitrary 
choice, but in the way of love and of Christ’s 
word [or “ in the way of God’s will ond as tend¬ 
ing to iroXvv Kapirbv Qtpetv” (Alford) ]. In this 
direction (in His name) no request which they 
may venture, can be too bold. How far did their 
deliverance and exaltation by means of the night 
of thePassion exceed all that they could ask or un¬ 
derstand ! [They who abide in Christ, ean only 
pray in conformity or at least in entire submis¬ 
sion to His will, and for things which tend to His 


* [The subjects in vw&yownv and /SdAAovwtr. In the image 
they are the servants of tho vineyard, in the application the 
Instruments of God generally in the execution of His judg¬ 
ments hat especially the angel reapers,—P. S.J 


glory and the salvation of souls. Such prayers 
must be heard, as to their true spiritual in¬ 
tent, although very often they are heard at a time 
and in a manner which differs widely from oar 
short-sighted vision. God sometimes hears the 
substance of our prayers best by denying their 
form. On prayer in Christ’s name, see notes on 
chap. xiv. 13 f.—P. S.] 

Yer. 8. Therein is My Father glorified 

PE v Tobrtp tdoZ&a&rj 6 trarijp pov ).— 
We agree with Meyer in considering tv tout p as 
relating not to the Iva following it (Liicke), but 
to the verse preceding it: “ by this granting of 
prayer, conceded to the fulfilling of the condi¬ 
tion,—the ptveiv tv ipot The first object to 
be accomplished by the granting of the disciples’ 
prayers is the glorifioation of the Father, in pur¬ 
suance of the glorification of tho Son,—the 
latter being accomplished subsequently to the 
effusion of the Holy Ghost upon tho disciples, 
leiis, the Father’s glorification, should, how¬ 
ever, react upon the disciples, causing them 
to bear much fruit and to become, more thoroughly 
than ever, the disciples of Jesus. The bearing 
of much fruit was not to be the means of their 
entering into new disciplcship with Him; the 
two things wore to appear simultaneously.— So 
shall ye grow up to be true disciples to 
Me. —[Kal yevfioeo&e (Codd. Sin. and A., 
text, rec., Tischend. viii., Mey., etc.), or ykvyadt 
(B. D., etc., Lachm., Treg., Alf., WestooU and 
llort) tpol patiyraL —P. S.]. It is most fitting 
to interpret yevfaeotie as a consecutive promise, 
not as a further demand; hence it is independent 
of Iva. [This is preferable. Tevfjotode expresses 
the results of woXbv Kapirov (fkpciv) with the addi¬ 
tional idea of a gradual process of growth. Dis- 
ciploship of Christ is tho beginning and the end, 
or, as Bengel has it, the foundation and top (/aa- 
damentum et faetigium), of Christianity. Maitynii 
here is, of course, pregnant, suoh as are worthy 
of Mo and worthy of the name of Christians which 
means followers or imitators of Christ—P. S.] 

Yer. 9. As My Father hath loved Me. 
[KaiJwf yy dtrya tv pt 6 warrjp, ad yd 
vpdc yydrryad]. —The apodo9is commences, 
not at petvare (Grotius) but at nayd, as is demon¬ 
strated by the distinction ver. 10. Aside from 
this fact, the construction of Grotius would eer- 
tainly afford a good sense. Aeoording as My 
Father hath loved Me, i. e. in accordance with 
the mystery of the Trinity,—and as I have loved 
you, i. e. in acoordanoe with the mystery of re¬ 
demption. Continue in Mg love [petvaTs tv ri 
ay & try ry tpy]. Thus the whole weight would 
rest in the modification of the continuing. The 
continuing, however, has already been the sub¬ 
ject of discourse; this continuing in Christ is 
modified here as a continuing tn Mis love. It is 
a question whether the Aorists are employed be¬ 
cause Jesus is standing upon the boundary of 
His life and looking back (Meyer), or whether 
the meaning of the expression is not: recognised 
in love, conoeived a love for, as, similarly, the 

* [Obmp. iv Tovrtf, ch. Iv. 87: xvi. 80. where it likewise 
has a retrospective reference, while vi. 89 may be quoted for 
the prospective reference, which is also adopted by Alford and 
Barnes. But Lange and Mover are right, for is not—on, 
and in its proper teleological sense it would here convey the 
wrong idea that God is glorified by the intention (instead of 
the actual fiaet) of hearing fruifc—j?.Sj 
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term icentorevKa means: I have become a be¬ 
liever* We take the latter for granted; in this 
view .of the ease, the Aorists mark the love df 
God and k Jesus as an accomplished fact, not 
pimply from the boundary of Jesus’ life, but from 
the whole future of the disciples. In the glori¬ 
fication of Jesus they should contemplate the 
fact of the Father's love to the Son ; also, how¬ 
ever, the measure of the Son's love to them—a 
love which was analogously to glorify them. 
They must oontinue, must take root in the con¬ 
templation of this love; their regeneration, their 
fruits, their disoipleship, shall all spring from 
their thus abiding (t. e. it shall be the source of 
their justification). The aydny kfifj not love 
to Jesus (Grotius and others), though gramma¬ 
tically the expression might nave this significa¬ 
tion, but the love of Jesus to them, as is proved 
by the foregoing (ver. 11 i) x a P& 4 ijug). Love 
to Jesus is here, as throughout the section, ex¬ 
pressed by the continuing in Him . 

Ver. 10. If ye keep My commandments. 
—The commandments of Jesus are, in this place 
as elsewhere, the provisions that He has made 
for the spiritual regulation of men’s livfcs: pre¬ 
cepts, promises, instructions, consolations and 
warnings in a mass. The warmth and sincerity 
of vital communion is conditioned by fidelity in 
44 will-oneness ” (Tholuck). But, again, the 
singleness of our view of the life of Christ is 
conditioned by our faithful perception of His 
word in detail. True unity is conditioned by 
the plenitude of manifoldness, true synthesis by 
analysis, fidelity in great things by fidelity in 
email things.— Even as I have kept My 
Father's commandments. —The obedienco 
of Jesus even to the death upon the cross; tho 
conservation of the love the Father bore His 
human form and conduct. 

Ver. 11. These things have I spoken 
unto yon. —Now follows the section bearing 
upon the joy that the new life in brotherly love 
and friendship with Jesus brings. The discourse 
upon the love of Christ was to be the means of 
developing joy within them. Thus it is written 
of the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22: love , joy .— 
That My joy might be in you [2 va ify x a P& 
4 ip 9} iv vplv y. Observe the collocation of 
7 tyJ] and iv bpiv]. —Interpretations: 

1. My joy in you [mea de vobis Imtitia ] (xaipetv 
ev ; Augustine, Lampe: the joy inspired by His 
viewing their life as pictured in predestination, 
—which joy was always perfect). That I may 
rejoice in you,—that ye maybe a cause and 
subject for my joy (Luthardt). 

2. Your joy over Me [gaudium vestrum de me] 
(Euth. Zigab., Grotius, riscator; over Christ’s 
merit). 

3. That the joyfulness occasioned by Me may 
be in you (Calvin, De Wette). 

4. The joy experienced by Christ Himself, the 
joy of His own Spirit (Cyril, Liicke, Meyer 
[Alford]). Doubtless this is the meaning of the 
passage. The holy joyfuln$ss of Christ, the un¬ 
trammeled, glad upsoaring of His soul in the 
midst of all His tribulations shall, through the 
Spirit, by means of the communication and 
awakening of love, devolve upon the disciples 
themselves (see 1 John iii. 21 ; iv. 17; Gosp. xvi. 
22; PhiL ii. 17; iv. 4 and many passages in the 

30 


epistles of St. Paul). It is impossible to main¬ 
tain the distinction of a joy that Christ tastes in 
Himself (Chrysostom, Bengcl), and of one which 
He occasions (Calvin, Hofmann, Tholuck); for 
Christ communicates to, and occasions in, His 
people precisely that which H q possesses in Him¬ 
self. That, moreover, Christ’s joy itself was 
first made humanly complete in His exaltation 
and communication of salvation to the world, is 
certainly a fact to be insisted upon, in accord¬ 
ance with Chrysostom and Bengel, although they 
specialize individual considerations too much. 
From the following it also results that Christ’s 
joy in the redeemed is likewise particularly 
treated of. 44 And good pleasure in men."— In 
you, i. e. as a new and resident vital principle. 
They have not this perfect joyfulness yet; it 
must come to them from Christ; and for this 
reason also the reading y is better than pievy, 
—And your joy may be made perfect [/cat 

X a P& bpuv it'hripo'd y~\. —Man’s natural 
impulse to joy has, even in the disciples, already 
developed into the beginnings of a sacred joy; 
these beginnings are, however, as yet imperfect; 
through Christ’s joy, their joy shall be made 
complete [ 4< uplifted and ennobled even to fulness 
—to the extreme of their capability and satis¬ 
faction” (Alford)]. And, again, the joy shall 
be theirs , existing under a peculiar phase in each 
one. For the -dominion of Christ’s personality 
in the hearts of His people does not destroy, but 
quicken, develop and glorify their own person¬ 
ality, 1 John i. 4; 2 John 12. 

Ver. 12. This is My commandment, That 
ye love one another. —Christ does not here 
pass to another exhortation (Tholuck, Meyer); 
He does but declare the vital law whose aim is 
the perfection of their joy. It must be grounded 
on His love, developed in mutual brotherly love. 
As the 14th chapter is an exposition of the words 
chap. xiii. 83 : “ whither I go, ye cannot come,” 
— i. e. an exposition of the heaven beyond this 
present world, so here the exposition of the say¬ 
ing chap. xiii. 84 appears as the full explanation 
of the heaven upon earth treated of in chap, xv.: 
that earthly heaven, with its heavenly joy, is to 
be revealed in mutual brotherly love. This ivro?Jj 
is the sum of the ivroXal ver. 10; comp. Rom. 
xiii. 8.— As I have loved you.— L a. first 
qualitatively: as personalities destined for sal¬ 
vation they must love one another sub specie 
setemi; for only such loving constitutes true 
love; thus doing, however, they will always be 
| quantitatively approaching the true sacrificial 
joyfulness of His love. 

Ver. 13. Greater love hath no man. than 
this, etc. [Heifova Tab rye dydnyv ov- 
del f ix*h i ya rt f T % v i ,v X^! v avrov $ f 
bfrep t ov avrov ],—Difficulty is here 

occasioned by the 2 v a, and the different con¬ 
struction of this leads to a different interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse. The ordinary explanation 
considers it an exposition of rabryq. This 
makes the whole verse a generalized- description 
of the love of Christ 4t A greater love than I 
bear to you hath no man, namely, that he layeth 
down his life for his friends." Meyer, on the 
other hand, maintains that Iva is expressive of 
purpose even in this place; he interprets thus: 
Greater love than. My love to.ypu. hath, no man : 
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(ho divine purpose (lua) which My love is des¬ 
tined to accomplish, is, that a man shall sur¬ 
render his life for his friends. Opposed to this 
view is, however, the grammatical objection that 
iva would then in reality be the beginning of a 
new sentence; another objection is the logical 
one that the love of Christ would then be cited 
merely a9 an example. Moreover, in the subse¬ 
quent verse the Lord calls the disciples Ili s 
friends, after having given utterance to the idea 
of a man’s dying for his friends. Hence we 
must doubtless assume, with De Wette, that 
aydxji, in conjunction with its meaning of love, 
contains the idea of an impulse of the will, a 
law ;* and in like manner we must accept the 
supposition of Lticke, that the case of a sacrifi¬ 
cing of life is put to express the ideal of love. 
The proper meaning of the saying is this: greater 
love hath no man than that which goes to the 
point of causing him to lay down his life for his 
friends. It is a picture of the love of Christ— 
generalized, however, because this love, after 
the pattern of Christ, should bo to His people a* 
law of their lives, and because foretokens of this 
love may make their appearance in the realm of 
the noble, even amongst the unchristianized of 
mankind. 

Yet another interpretation were this: a love, 
great like this, hath no man beside,—in order 
that One there might be to give proof of such by 
laying down His life, etc. The dearth of love in 
nil others renders the great love-sacrifice of the 
One necessary. Still, it is tho intention of Christ 
to represent llis sclf-sacriScing love as a pattern 
for the disciples, and therefore the usual inter¬ 
pretation seems advisable. 

The passage Rom. v. 6 is apparently acquainted 
with a still higher degree of love. But dying 
for men who have been sinners and enemies is a 
dying for men who shall be friends; Christ dies 
for sinners who are to be friends ; or, again, He 
dies in a special sense for sinners who have al¬ 
ready become friends, in a general sense for 
friends who are still sinners. Be it observed, 
moreover, that He is not delineating His death 
under its unique form of an expiatory death, but 
under its representative form as a death of self- 
sacrificing friendly love. 

Yer. 14. Ye are My friends [vpels t 
,pov kart, kav rroif/re & ey b ev r i XXopat 
bplv]. —Christ, with these words, applies the 
general proposition of the preceding verse to His 
relation to tho disciples. I look upon you as 
friends for whom I die; but ye too must provo 
yourselves My friends by doing after My com¬ 
mandment, t. e. loving one another according to 
the degree set forth by My sacrificial love, in so 
far as that is designed as a pattern for you. 
And hence the idea of QtXoi is not merely that 
of “ passive recipients of love”—and indeed the 
word must always, from the nature of tho case, 
mean something more than that. 

Ver. 15. N ow no more—servants.— Neither 
• did He officially chll them servants before, but 
tjicy were such in accordance with the concep¬ 
tion of Rabbinical discipleship, and but a short 

• [Similarly Godet: “Ira conserve la notion de butt *le 
phu haul point auqwttpuitse aspirer Pamour dans cetU rela¬ 
tion , «(,’ ” etc. Afford rqiecU the idea of will aud takes tra 
•imply— scilicet ut.—V. 8.J 


time previous to this He had expressly brought 
out this characteristic of their relation. This is 
now at an end ; but their emancipation and con¬ 
version into freedmen does not estrange them 
from Him; on the contrary, it elevates them into 
the oategory of friends. As, however, the idea 
of disciple is connected with that of servant, so 
the condition of friends is implicative of that of 
apostles. What Christ understands by the term 
friends, He explains by the antithesis of servants. 
A distinction must undoubtedly be made between 
the stricter and the broader sense of friend as 
well as of servant Friends though they were 
before (Luke xii. 4; John xL 11), from this time 
forth they become such in a higher sense; and 
though now ceasing to be His servants in a legal 
sense, yet, in the sense of free obedienoe, they 
do now become servants of His more truly than 
ever (ver. 20; Acts iv. 20; Rom. i. 1, etc.); just 
as the Son of God was, as such, also tho Servant 
of God /car* k^ox^v- In what respect, then, do 
they cease to be His servants in the former 
sense ? 

The servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth; but I have oaUed you friends, etc. 
—-The servant executes the individual orders of 
his master but is not privy to the whole idea 
which informs his government; moreover he ex¬ 
ecutes the individual order simply as under au¬ 
thority, without being in full unison with it, be¬ 
cause it is not instilled into him as an idea and 
a motive,—and in respect of this fact, it is bis 
master that does such and such things through 
him; still less does ho understand what his mas¬ 
ter does personally, or through the medium of 
other servants. He, with his unfree individual 
performances, does not understand the free do¬ 
ings of his lord, Rom. vii. 15. The friend, on 
the other hand,is the confidant of the thought 
of his friend and exerts himself in harmony with 
him. And so the exaltation of the disciples fro® 
Christ’s service to friendship is accomplished by 
His confiding to them the fundamental idea of 
His life. His sacrifioial death of love in aooord- 
ance with the loving counsel of God; it was by 
this confidence that He sought to arouse them to 
a loving activity that should rejoice in aacrifiee. 
They are initiated into His foundation of the 
personal kingdom of love and consecrated to as¬ 
sist in the extension of the same.—And in this 
respect He has made known to them etU (ir&vra) 
that He has heard from the Father,—not ex¬ 
tensively (see chap. xvi. 12), but intensively; in 
the Father’s counsel of loos all lies enfolded. 
Liicke makes this distinction: All that I have 
heard that was meant to be communicated to 
you; Meyor distinguishes the will of salvation 
aud the further instructions connected with it. 
The distinction between a principle and its de¬ 
velopment is also intimated, Eph. i. 17ff. Be it 
observed that also in Luke xii. 4. as well as in 
John xi. 11, the name of friend is placed in cca- 
neciion with joyfulness in death. Friendship 
with Christ is co-partnery in His loving, self- 
sacrificing dying-courage in the strength of the 
thought of self-sacrificing love. 

Ver. 16. Ye did not choose Me, etc. 
\Oi>x bpelc pe d A A* cyb 

e(;eXe{dpvv bpa f, *. r. X. “A wholesome 
memento after the lofty things ne had just sshl 
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about their mutual indwelling, and the unre- 
servedness of the friendship they had been ad¬ 
mitted to" (David Brown).—P. S.]—Though 
sharers with Him in the perfect vital fellowship 
of joy, though placed on an equal footing with 
Him as friends, their relation is still not one of 
caprice and individual extravagance. For the 
principle of their friendship is not resident in 
thentfbut in His love. He has chosen them to be 
His friends,—not out of an abstract liking for 
their individuality, but in the light of the moral 
destiny of their personality. The election of 
Christ is not identical with the election to the 
kingdom on the part of God, in the Pauline 
sense (Augustine and others), though, in respect 
to these faithful disciples, the former election is 
pre-suppositive of the latter; the choosing spoken 
of by Christ is the election to the apostolic office 
(see chap. vi. 70; xiii. 18); in a more general 
sense it is here expressive of Christ’s election of 
any and all of His disciples to render friendly 
servioe to Him as co-workers in His kingdom of 
love (Euth. Zig., Luthardt). 

And appointed yon.—This i&qKa vpdg 
presents with greater distinctness the idea of tho 
apostolic calling. The election to friendship is, 
viewed from the stand-point of their moral des¬ 
tiny, a now still more settled calling or ordination 
to apostolio labors (ndtvat, 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim. 
i. 12, etc.) Hence not: I have planted you (Chry¬ 
sostom and others) ; this interpretation does not 
correspond with the preceding figure of the 
branches and still less does it harmonize with 
the following Iva vndyrjre. To suit this inter¬ 
pretation of I&tjko, the latter words were con¬ 
strained to mean the reaching forth of plants 
(Chrysostom and others). They are expressive 
of the forth-going of the disciples by virtue of 
their mission as apostles (Meyer, Tholuck); at 
the same time, however, they imply a personal 
laboring, carried on in independent life (Luther, 
Lucke, etc.) —Meyer, without grounds, denies 
that this is the case. The repetition of vp&g 
countenances the view we have just set forth. 
Hence it results, however, that an oxymoron is 
contained in tho antithesis kdrjKa vpag, iva vpeig 
vndyyre. 1 have set you right firmly in your 
place, in order that ye might sally forth right 
independently and travel far and wide, knowing 
no bounds. In the farewell discourses the item 
of the ordination, like a series of similar Preter¬ 
ites, is expressive of the imminent sending of the 
Comforter as a fact already determined; and 
thus we may regard the whole matter of the fare¬ 
well discourses as a pre-celebration of tho Pente¬ 
costal festivaL 

And that your fruit may remain.—Their 
institution into the fellowship of Hie love should 
result in their going forth under the impulse of 
love; this going forth should be followed by their 
bringing forth fruit, their work and ministry of 
love. This fruit, again, in its virtue of keeping 
and being propagated everlastingly, should be de¬ 
monstrated to be a foundation imperishable, es¬ 
tablished by love. Undoubtedly the fruit is to re¬ 
main unto eternal life (chap. iv. 8G; Tholuck, 
Meyer); but here the proximate idea is the re¬ 
maining of the apostolic fruit in the world and 
in face of the world,—as results from the fol¬ 
lowing. 


That whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father [ iva b rt bv alr^arjTe rdv narkpa 
tv r (ft ovdparl pov t d <p v p l v].—The Lord 
having previously made tho bearing of fruit in 
work dependent upon prayer (vers. 7,8), Lucke, 
Tholuck, Meyer, infer that theseoond Iva is hero 
not co-ordinate with the first, but subordinate to 
it, whilst Chrysostom and others deem that the 
hearing of prayer is here declared to be the fruit 
of faithful activity. It is, however, possible that 
a good reason exists for the change in the suc¬ 
cession of these two considerations. As prayer 
must precede work, so work, again, must become 
the basis of a more extended, ‘bolder asking. 
This is what Christ has in view, He being upon 
tho point of setting His disciples, with their work 
of love and fellowship of love, in array against 
tho entiro hatred of the whole world. 

Yer. 17. That ye may love one another 
[Zva ay an are dhXifhovg]. —With these words 
the Lord sums up the fundamental thought pre¬ 
sented vers. 11-17 in one concluding utterance.' 
Everything that Ho has told them of His perfect 
joy, His friendship, HU election and their call¬ 
ing, is intended to become to them a vital law of 
mutual love. Brotherly love, concord, unity— 
are to form the close-banded fellowship of the 
disciples of Jesus, in which fellowship they may 
confront the hatred of the world and vanquish it. 

Yer. 18. If tho world hate yon [El 6 
icdopog vpag pioet .]—Saying concerning the 
hatred of the world and their defensive attitude) 
towards it, reaching from vers. 18-27, in its moro 
extended bearing, to chap. xvi. C.— Know that 
it hath hated Me before yon [yivhoKCTc 
—imperative, not indicative —bn ept irpurov 
vpov peplaijKev \.—Mo as tho first, in ad¬ 
vance of you. Before (above) you all. Together 
with its reference to time, tho expression is in¬ 
dicative of causality and comparison: Me first. 
Me most; Me as tho predecessor for whoso s&ko 
it hateth you. Tholuck: 44 The superlative com¬ 
prehends the comparative” (see chap. xiii. 1C; 
Matt. x. 24; 1 Pet. ii. 21; iv. 12; 1 Johniii. 
is, 14). 

Ver. 19. If ye were of tho world [El in 
to v tedapov i Jre].— 44 Tho five times repeated 
KOopog is solemn” (Meyer). It is at the same 
time a strong emphasizing of the idea. Mankind 
is a world in its sympathy in sin, in the ungodly 
tendency in which individuals, as personalities, 
are dissolved. Asa world, they hate believers; 
their individual antipathy to Christianity results 
from that sympathy with ungodliness wherein 
they stand. 

Yer. 20. The servant is not greater, tfe.— 
Chap. xiii. 10; comp. Matt. x. 24. 

If they persecuted Me. —The hypotheti¬ 
cal el is exceedingly apodictical here. It ex¬ 
presses in a concrete manner the certainty of 
the fact that they, os disciples of Christ, must 
experience the same treatment at the hands of 
the world which Christ has met with. They 
must, therefore, be able to see by Christ what 
fate is awaiting them, since the life of Christ is 
the same in Christ and in them, and since the 
world, for its part, continues the same, as 
world. The first 44 if,” then, reveals to them the 
positive prospect of persecution; the second tells 
them how scant a hope they need entertain of • 
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contrary coarse of proceeding. It is inadmissi¬ 
ble to apprehend rtjpeiv, as do Bengel and others, 
in the sense of: to lurk for. That, on the other 
hand, it contains an element of irony fGrotius), 
is not inconsistent with the gravity of the dis¬ 
course ; and neither is it inconsistent with the 
strength of the negation, that the second clause 
leaves them a ray of hope in regard to some with 
whom they may have to do (Olshausen, Baumg.- 
Crusius), since the subject here is not the world, 
but individual men. 

Ver. 21. But all these things will they 
do unto you, etc.—The reference is to the first 
clause, that prophetic of persecution. Consola¬ 
tory explanation of persecution: Worldly men 
persecute the disciples for Christ’s name’s sake, 
just as they persecute Christ because they have 
turned away from God who sent Him. Hence it 
follows that the persecuted have their Christ and 
God Himself on their side (see chap. viii. 19; 
xvi. 8 ). The name of Christ, in accordance 
with the full extent of its meaning, is the con¬ 
fession of the disciples. Now this name is odious 
to the children of the world for the reason that 
the originator of it, the Father, is unknown 
to them. The first clause is declarative of the 
world’s guilt, the second of at least so much 
palliation of its guilt as to leave hope for its 
conversion ; yet but in part. 

Ver. 22. If I bad not come and spoken 
an to them, they would have no sin [com¬ 
paratively]. [Ei M lltov nal kXdXnoa 
av t oi ( dfiapriav o v k e l X o <r a v (Alex¬ 
andrian form for el X o v)].—This is expressive 
of the depth of His origin,-the glory of His 
being, the holiness of His mission.— And spoken 
to them (e I d A 9 <7 a). This is expressive of the 
perfect familiarity, clearness, fulness, warmth 
and condescension appertaining to the revela¬ 
tion He has made of Himself and of God. They 
would not have sin. L e. in respect to this sin, 
they would be relatively sinless, guiltless. Un¬ 
belief, # ‘the new and deeper fall,” John iii. 16. 
Meyer seeks in vain to put a distinction between 
unbelief (Bengel and others) and hatred of the 
name of Jesus. 

No pretext or excuse [vvv 6i irpofa- 
o iv oi) k e x ova lv n e pi T VC dpaprlaf 
flvrfiv].—« ver y attempt at an apology 
comes to nought It melts away in face of tho 
revelations of judgment Had Jesus not come, 
or not yet come, they would still be under the 
* dpeotc (Rom. iii. 25) of the olden time; now 
their sin has become guilt, has become a new 
irapdBaoic. The objection to this view, urged by 
Do Wettc: As a matter of course they would not 
have fallen into this sin without the coming of Christ , 
overlooks the indicated graduation of sin; in 
changing the hatred of Christ into a hatred of 
the divine cause, he mistakes the. spirit of this 
Gospel in particular,—John’s special character¬ 
istic being the merging of things in persons. 
As little is Tholuck (with Meyer) in the right in 
contesting that this new guilt is not the sin of 
unbelief in specie (in opposition to Augustine: 
hoc est peccatum quo tenentur cuncta pecoaia , quod 
xmuoqwsque, si non habet , dimittuntur eipeccata; 
similarly Zwingli, Luther, Stier, Luthardt). The 
citations chap. viii. 21, 84: ix. 41 also speak of 
sins of self-blinding, which are identical with 


unbelief.—But now they have no pretext, 
_It can not be inferred from this that tho hea¬ 
then, to whom Christ has not yet spoken, are 
guiltless ; such a supposition is the less tenable 
from the fact that the crucifixion perpetrated 
upon Christ by the Jews must be regarded as an 
act of the whole world. What does result from 
the passage is, not that they incur a lesser (dam¬ 
nation) punishment (Augustine), but that de¬ 
cision in regard to them is still reserved until 
the time of their own decision. If damnation 
be made dependent upon the antithesis to a rtte- 
latio universalis , facta ab initio mundi (Cyril, Me- 
lanchthon), the natural inference must be that 
that revelatio might have been sufficient even for 
salvation. 

Ver. 28. He that hateth Me, hateth My 
Father also. —In the face of Christ, want of 
knowledge of the unknown God who sent Him 
(ver. 21) develops into hatred of the Father 
whom they do know. The unbelieving Jew, like 
the unbelieving Gentile, turns in hostility against 
the idea of the living, personal God of revelation, 
—and that in the face of Christ’s works, though 
they be referred in a special manner to the 
Father. 

Ver. 24. Not done among them the 
works. —Climactic gradation of tho guilt of un¬ 
believers in accordance with the distinction of 
degrees of faith : ch. v. 86 ; x. 87 ; xiv. 11. 

Ver. 25. The word that is written. —The 
frequently recurring exaltation of Christ’s spirit 
to a state of calm acquiescence in the providence 
of God (particularly that exercised oyer the 
Messiah), as portrayed centuries before in Holy 
Writ. The word is found Ps. xxxv. 19 ; lxix. 4; 
in neither case as a verbal prophecy, but as a 
mental type. They have cast (DJH) their hatred 
upon Me without a reason, without a cause. I. e. 
not ironically: they faithfully follow what is in 
their law (De Wette), but: as a judgment upon 
them, there must be a fulfilment of what is writ¬ 
ten in their Law,— i. e. in their Holy Scriptures 
which they read with blinded eyes,—concerning 
their hatred of Messianic piety. The broader 
sense of v6poc is the one intended, as chap. x. 
84. Avruv as ch. viii. 17; x. 84; it upbraids 
them with the fact that the same’ Scripture 
wherein they do continually read, as in their 
own, has sketched their portraits with so sure a 
touch (see ch. v. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 13). 

Ver. 26. Bat when the Paraclete is come, 
etc. [fOTav (di) iX$v rcapda Aiyrof].*— 
Promise of the Holy Ghost as the strength of 
their martyrdom in the world, ch. xv. 26 to xvi 

6 ._If left to their own resources, they would 

succumb to the hatred of the world and be over¬ 
come of evil; but the Holy Ghost shall victori¬ 
ously meet this hatred and, unmoved, bear tes¬ 
timony to Christ. Repeated promise of the 
Holy Ghost. Ch. xiv. 16 ff. He is first pro¬ 
mised as the Spirit of faith and of the living 
knowledge of Christ. (See ver. 26). Here Ho 
is promised as the Spirit of steadfast testimony 
for Christ. Ch. xvi. 7 as the Spirit of the world- 
overcoming strength of the gospel. Ch. xvi. 13 
as the Spirit of Christ’s glorification and of the 


• fLange translates wapdi cA. throughout Jfertirfer, -Rqwy- 
sentative. See the Kxeg. Notes on ch. xir. 16, p. 440£-P. S.J 
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future until the consummation. It is declared 
in the promise that the Son asks the Father, 
uud the Father sends the Spirit; whilst here 
tiie Son sends [ov eyb nip the Spirit 
who proceedeth from the Father [3 nap a To v 
narpb c i k n opeber a t]. For it is only 
through the intercession of the Son that they re¬ 
ceive the Spirit as the Spirit of prayer, and they 
then know that not only the Father sends the 
Spirit, but the Son sends Him too. Moreover, 
the glorification of Christ in the knowledge of 
believers is pre-eminently a work of the Father; 
the maintenance of the witness of Christ in the 
world is a work that He, the faithful Witness 
(Rev. iii 14), continues through the Holy .Ghost. 

Upon the disagreement of the Greek and Latin 
Churches in respect to the procession of the 
Spirit, comp, the history of doctrinal theology 
and the notes upon chap. xiv. 16. To the 
Father, doubtless, belongs tho honor of being.the 
first apxh from which the Son Himself proceeds; 
but since the Holy Qhost is at the same time the 
Spirit of the Son, unto whom (the Son) it is also 
given to have life in Himself, the did tov vlov (£k 
tov narpdq) of the Greek theology is not sufficient. 

As it regards the etc no peberat, most of the 
Lutheran [and Greek] exegetes (also Lucke,*01s- 
hausen) understand it as having a theological re¬ 
ference to the trinitarian relations of the Spirit; 
Beza, Cocceius, Lampe, etc., apprehend it eoterio- 
logically as identical with the being sent* But 
if we decline to assume the existence of any tau¬ 
tology in our passage, tho soteriological srkpne- 
c&ai may be referred to its theological basis, the' 
proceeding from the Father; though the proceed¬ 
ing from the Father is also practically designed 
as an intimation of the Holy Ghost’s invincible 
power of truth and witness.f Hence emphati¬ 
cally tKeivoq [as opposed to the world, which 
hates Christ. Observe also the masculine, though 
ri nvevpa .. 6 is neuter. An additional indica¬ 
tion of the personality of the Holy Ghost, as dis¬ 
tinct from a mere power or influence. His tes¬ 
timony is personal, and distinguished from the 
personal testimony of the disciples, vpelq pap - 
Tvpelre. — P. S.] • 

Will bear witness of Me [paprvp^oei 
nepl luov ].— 44 Of My person, My work,” 
[Meyer]; according to the context, however, 
more particularly of Him as the Vine, of the 
personal life of love, and of His love. 

[Tnis is one of the principal. proof-texts for 
the doctrine of tho Holy Trinity. Both the es¬ 
sential identity and the personal distinction of 
the Father (napd rob narpty), of the Son (eyo 

* [So also Lnthardt, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, who 
understand tho whole of the (economical Trinity, or the 
Trinity of revelation. Luthurdt (11., 335): 44 The words 
must be understood historically , and not metaphysically, of 
the immanent relation of subsistence, or iu the sense of 
Gnostic emanation. For the expression, nap* tov narpb f 
cno/Kwrai, is parallel to the other, hv c yit nap* 

tov warpoc. He is with the Father, and comes from the 
Father. The present tense (wopeverat) does not express the 
timeless nature of the Spirit, but is determined by wifiifni.'' 
So also Meyer (p. 6 45 J: “ The Spirit proceeds If He is seal.''— 

Pt 8.1 

f (Stier likewise regards the first clause (&** re/itfna) as 
spoken (economically of the office of the Spirit iu the Church, 
the second clause (exropewrat) as referring to the ontologi¬ 
cal or essential relation of the Spirit to the Holy Trinity. 
Godet entirely agrees with Lange (II., 613), and emphasizes 
the difference iu the future, vepiftto, and the present, iuvope- 
WTO*.—P. g.J 


nipiptj—nepl epov ), and of tho Holy Spirit (IXdy 
6 nap&Kfojrog . . . itcnopeverai . . . eselvog paprvpjj- 
aei) are very clearly stated, especially when com¬ 
pare with xiv. 16, 18, 26; xvi. 7, 18; xx. 22. 
Our passage is also the- locus classicu* for the 
technical word “procession ” of the Holy Ghost. 
The noun beniptuate, processio, nowhere occurs iu 
the New Testament, and belongs to the ecclesi¬ 
astical language, but it is legitimately formed 
from the verb eKnooebopai, which is here (and 
here alone) used of the Holy Ghost and denotes 
the characteristic individuality (hhdn/f, proprie - 
tas, character hypostaticus) of the person (not the 
essence, which is the same in all Persons) of tho 
Holy Spirit, as Sonship or eternal Generation 
yewrioia , yhnnjms, generatio, filiatio) is the propri¬ 
ety of the Son, unbegotten Paternity (patemitas, 
ayewrjoia) the propriety of the Father. The Nioene 
orthodoxy refers the procession of the Spirit to the 
eternal, metaphysical procession from the Father. 
Christ speaks here no doubt mainly of the Tri¬ 
nity of revelation and of the historic mission of 
the Holy Ghost in the Christian Church and in 
believers (comp. ch. xx. 22; Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. 
j ii. 10, 11; 2 Cor. iii. 17, etc,). Yet it is signifi¬ 
cant that while He speaks of His sending of tho 
Spirit in the future tense (nipijKj), He speaks of 
the procession of tho Spirit from the Father in 
the present (Unopeberat), as if He intended to 
intimate a permanent relation of the Spirit to the 
Father. The effusion of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost is the historic manifestation of 
His eternal procession from the Father, and bears 
a similar relation to the latter as the incarnation 
of Christ does to the eternal generation. At all 
events we have a right to deduce the oecono- 
mical Trinity from the ontological or immanent 
Trinity ; the former is the revelation of the lat¬ 
ter; for God manifests Himself as He is (or, as 
Godet, II. 614, well expresses it: “Les faits de 
la rdvilalion reposent sur les relations trinilatres. 
Ils en sotil comme les reflets"). Comp. Lange above. 
—As to the difference between the Greek and 
Latin churches on the subject of the procession 
of the Spirit, Beza, Meyer, Alford and others 
deny that our passage can bo used either in favor 
of the Greek formula tov viov Ik tov narpbs, 
or the Latin clause filioque; Godet maintains 
that the passage teaohes both the homoousia and 
the subordination of the Son. Dr. Lange briefly 
intimates the true view. The original Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed affirms the prooession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father not with an 
exclusive intent, but rather in opposition to tho 
Pneumatomachi; and in this sefise it is that 
Athanasius, Basil, the two Gregories maintain 
it; some Greek fathers, as Epiphanius, Cyril of 
Alexandria, expressly teach the procession of 
(he Spirit from the Sou as vfell as the Father, 
while Theodore of Mopsueste, Theodoretand the 
later Greek church maintain the exclusive prooes¬ 
sion from the Father alone The Latin dootrine 
of the procession of the Spirit from the Son a 9 
well as the Father, is logically derived from the 
dogma of the homoousia, or the essential unity 
of the Father and the Son, and is exegetioally 
based on the words b v ey b nkpipo in our pas¬ 
sage, and nipipv oh xvi. 7, compared With 
John xiv. 26 6 n ip if) e i 6 n arifp iv rip 6v6- 
pari poo . Augustine refers also to John xx. 
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22, where Christ breathes the Holy Ghost on His 
disciples (De trinit . IV. f o. 20; Tract, in Joh. 99, 
| 9); but after all he makes the 8pirit proceed 
mainly from the Father (de patre principalitbr, 
see De tnnit . XV. 20; Serm. 71, c. 16; comp. 
Gangauf: Dee h. Aug. epeeul. Lehre von Gott dim 
Dreieinigen , Augsb., 1866, p. 871). Dr. Water- 
land ( Works , vol. III., p. 287 f.) thus briefly and 
clearly sums up this controversy: “The Greeks 
and Latins hare had many and tedious disputes 
about the procesrion. One thing is obsenrable, 
that though the ancients appealed to by both 
parties, hare often said that the Holy Ghost pro¬ 
ceeds from the Father , without mentioning the 
Son, yet they never said that He proceeded from 
the Father alone; so that the modern Greeks 
have certainly innovated in that article in ex - 
prestion at least, if not in real sense and meaning. 
As to the Latins, they have this to plead, that 
none of the ancients ever oondemned their doc¬ 
trine ; that many of them have expressly as¬ 
serted it; that the oriental ohurehes themselves 
rather condemn their taking upon them to add 
anything to a creed formed in a general Council , 
than the doctrine itself; that those Greek churches 
that ohargo their doctrine as heresy, yet are 
forced to admit much the same thing, only in 
different words; and that Scripture itself is plain, 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds at least by the Son , 
if not from Him; which yet amounts to the same 
thing.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 27. Bat ye also bear witness [or are 
witnesses, Kai itpeic Si paprv pelr e ,— 
the present indicating their past and present ex¬ 
perience, as the foundation of their future testi¬ 
mony ; hence not ye shall bear (paprvpfaere), E. 
V. Hofmann takes paprvpeire in the imperative, 
which is abrupt and contrary to koI — di , atque 
vos etiam .—P. 8.].—It is their constant duty to 
testify of Him from this time forth, i. e. to the 
same degree in which the coming of the Spirit, 
an evenhwhioh is to take place after a little 
while, is realized in this anticipatory festival. 
The reason: — for—because ye are with Me 
from the beginning [6 r < .a t' dpxvo pof 
ipov tori ,—the present cork indicates the re¬ 
lation as continuing ; hence not have been, E. V. 
hir* apxfc, relatively, from the beginning of the 
Lord's ministry,—an important qualification of 
the apostles as witnesses (comp. Acts i. 21, 22; 
x. 40, 41; xiii. 81), which in the case of PauI 
was made up by a direct call of the exalted Sa¬ 
viour.—P. 8.].—Comp. Acts i. 21. How are the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost and the testimony 
of the disciples distinguished 7 

1. The Holy Ghost shall testify by miraoles, in 
particular by the Pentecostal miracle, by the 
conversion of the masses; the Apostles by the 
word (Theod., Mopsueste, Gerhard, aJ.). 

2 The two sides of the unitous testimony of 
the Apostles are mentioned in company with one 
another (Augustine; see Aots v- 82; xv. 28). 
Similarly 

8. The testimony borne by the Holy Ghost 
within the Apostles and designed especially for 
them; the testimony of the Apostles through the 
Holy Ghost—a testimony addressed to the world 
(Lutbardt). 

4. The testimonium divinum , through the power 
of the divine word, and the testimonium historicum , 


founded upon the fact that the Apostles were 
eye-witnesses of Jesus (Luke i. 1; Acts i. 8; 
Liicke, p. 646). Meyer [p. 545]: “One testi¬ 
mony; with a distinction, however, in respect 
of its two actual factors (comp. Acts i. 8; Rom. 
viii. 16; ix. 1) as Acts v. 82; comp, also chap, 
xv., 28.” [Similarly Webster and Wilkinson: 
“ The Spirit's testimony, as distingnished from 
theirs, consisted in their inspired utterances con¬ 
cerning the nature, office, and work of Christ, 
attosted by the miracles which the Spirit enabled 
them to perform (Matt. x. 20; John xvi. 8, 14); 
also in His action upon others besides themselves. 
Their additional testimony—* and moreover ye* 
—consisted in their attestation of the facts of 
His life, death, and resurrection.” Alford: 
“ The witness is one and the same—the Spirit 
will witness in and by them.” The historical 
witness of the apostles forms “ the human side 
of this great testimony of the Spirit of truth, 
and or which our inspired gospels ars thr 
summary; the divine side being His own in¬ 
dwelling testimony in the life and heart of every 
believer in all time. But both are given by the 
self-eame Spirit ;—neither of them inconsistent 
with, nor superseding the other.”—P.8.] 

Along with the last-mentioned interpretation, 
in particular, the following thought demands 
our consideration: the personality of the Holy 
Ghost is not, in the Montanistio sense, to convert 
the disciples into involuntary, mechanical or¬ 
gans; on the contrary, under His influence their 
personal life shall attain its full development, so 
that they too do now stand forth as personal wit¬ 
nesses (p&prvpeg) in accordance with their own pe¬ 
culiar historical and spiritual experience. [Godet 
makes a similar remark.—P. 8.]. Mopri^rxr* is 
not the Imperative (Hofmann), but the Indica¬ 
tive, for tho entire passage bears the character 
of a sure promise. 


chapter xvi. 1-15. 


Chap. xvi. ver. 1. These things have I 
spoken unto yon.—Tavra: Another reca¬ 
pitulation, this time of the Contents of vers. 18- 
25, in order to the introduction of a new idea; 
like ch. xv. 17; xv. 11.—That ye may not be 
offended [Iva pi) oKavSahia^qrt^, i. e. 
that ye may not be disconcerted by coming in 
contact with the sufferings attendant upon the 
world's persecution, and be made to fall from the 
faith, but may, rather, steadfastly approve your¬ 
selves martyrs. See Matt, v 29; xiii. 21; xriii. 
7. Christ is discoursing of the danger of be¬ 
coming offended in the future; His glance pierces 
beyond the offence that they shall take at Him 
in the impending night; He reverts to it, how¬ 
ever, ch. xvi. 82. 

Ver. 2. They will put you out of the 
synagogues [or they will excommunicate 
you, airoavvaytiyovs woiyoovei vpd f], 
—He now reveals to them, by fundamental traits, 
the operations of the world's hatred, announced 
to them by Him. First comes excommunication. 
See ch. ix. 22 [and xii. 42]. Jewish persecu¬ 
tions are meant; as a type, however, of the 
whole mass of declarations of excommunication 
and outlawry to be levelled against His followers. 
Yea, and an hour cometh [a AX’ Ip xerox 
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£> p a].—In the form of an antithesis, akkd [ at, 
yea and] gives exceeding prominence to the fol¬ 
lowing climax to the persecutions. [It intro¬ 
duces the contrast of a much more grievous, even 
bloody persecution; comp. 2 Cor. i. 9; vii. 11; 
PhiL iii. 8.—P. S.]. Liicke: They were also to 
experience the bloody fanaticism of the world at 
the hands of Jews and Qentiles. He Himself 
feU a sacrifice to the same, as,did later, Stephen, 
Acts vi. 8, etc.; 2 Cor. i. 9; 1 Cor. iv. 13.— That 
every one. —iva lays stress upon the destiny 
of that hour. [Or, as Meyer expresses it, “ that 
which shall happen in the upa, is regarded as the 
object of ita coming; comp. xii. 23.”—P. 3.].— 
Will think that he doeth God sacrificial 
service [Iva ir a g & airo Krelvag v flag S6£y 
karpe tav ir poo pe tv tQ de£],—Serve 
God by offering unto Him a sacrifice.— karpeia in 
the sense of worship, service rendered to the 
Deity [comp. Rom. xii. 1; Heb. ix. 1, 6, etc.]. 
The performance of the curse-sacrifice, Cherem, 
as the last and highest form of excommunication, 
was looked upon as a religious act. That the 
idea of a Cherem is present in this place is proved 
by the expression irpoa<pkpeiv, a term which LUcko 
seems not precisely to understand, whilst Meyer 
observes: 11 This axiom of Jewish fanaticism is 
well known: “ omnia effundent tanguinem improbo- 
rum aequalie eat Uli, qui aacrificium facit. Bara- 
midbar Rabba, f. 829.” Comp. Matt. x. T£ 
“is primarily expressive of Jewish fanati¬ 
cism: Gentile fanaticism, however, was substan¬ 
tially the same.” Lucke. The Gentile world also 
was acquainted with the curse-offering and per¬ 
formed it in manifold ways. See 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

Ver. 3. And these things will they do 
onto you. —Thh» verse contains 1. consolation 
for the disciples in regard to their persecutions 
—conveyed in the intimation that these persecu¬ 
tions will not arise on account of anything in 
the disciples themselves; this involves the pro- 
supposition of their normal behaviour. 2. The 
thought is suggested that the persecutors will 
overweeningly imagine themselves to be raised 
above the disciples on the platform of intelli¬ 
gent judges and defenders of the truth, whilst 
in reality they are grovelling in the most lamen¬ 
table darkness. 

Ver. 4. But I have spoken these things 
unto you. —According to Liicke, dkka is an ex¬ 
planation: notwithstanding that nothing else 
can be expected, I have, etc. But it has just been 
necessaryfor Him to inform them that these very 
things muat be expected. Meyer interprets the 
dkkd as a breaking off. But enough: these 
things (thus much) have 1 told you beforehand, 
etc. [So also Alford]. A later recollection of 
the prophetic fore-announcements shall serve to 
strengthen faith,—faith in the trustworthiness 
of the Lord as well as in the divinely normal 
course of things, see chap. xiii. 19. Hence cor¬ 
rectly Tholuck (after Cyril, Gerhard): But, so 
little is it My intention to affright you with these 
things, that I have told you of them only in 
order that, etc. 

I told you not from the beginning. —In 
what respect do the words: Because I was 
with you, serve as an elucidation ? 1. So that 
I could comfort you (Aug., LOcke). Against 
this view it may be said: they were then not in 


need of comfort. 2. The hatred of the world 
touched Me alone (Chrysostom, Luth., Meyer, 
etc.). 3. Because ye were then too weak to bear 
such sayings (Erasmus, Calvin). 4. Because He 
now promises them the help of the Spirit, Ho 
can also tell them of suffering (Bengel, Tholuck). 
The meaning maybe simply this: because I thus 
had it in My power to tell you at any time and 
had neither inclination nor need to tell you 
something painful and oppressive too soon ; now, 
however, for the reason assigned, I am obliged 
to tell you, in order that ye may not be astonished 
at experiencing sufferings, of whoso coming I 
have forewarned you. Further motives, as, for 
instance, forbearance towards their hitherto 
gradual development, etc., are not excluded by 
the above. But according to the Synoptists, 
Christ foretold such sufferings to the disciples at 
a much earlier time (Matt. v. 10 ff.; x. 16 ff.; 
xxiv. 9). Deliverances upon this diversity: 

1. Here QoPtp&repa ineivov are announced (Eu- 
thymius, Chrysostom), 

2. Christ before spoke minua aperte (Grotius, 
Bengel). 

8. Now He proclaims the cause of the world’s 
hatred (Lampe). 

4. As a farewell-word the revelation was a now 
one (Luthardt). [So also Alford: in reference 
to His immediate departure.—P. S.] 

5. Earlier intimations of a moro general and 
less definite character are reported by the Syn¬ 
optists in agreement with later and more delinito 
ones (Meyer). 

6. Those earlier predictions probably belong 
to the time when Jesus delivered His last dis¬ 
courses (Bcza, Maldonatus). 

7. The expression here recorded by John can 
hardly be justified (De Wette). 

8. Tholuck: Those utterancos were of an iso¬ 
lated cast; Christ has here more expressly de¬ 
clared the prinoipial position of tho disciples. 
This view must be illustrated more in detail: 
(1) in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 10, tho 
prediction is couched in such general terms that 
the disciples might apprehend it as referring to 
a participation in transient “throes of the Mes¬ 
siah,” soon to be succeeded by the appearance 
of the kingdom of God. (2) In the Apostolic 
Instructions, Matt, x., tho momentary predictions 
are, in accordance with the ideal order of things, 
amplified through later additions. Even to the 
adoption of the esohatological items. (8) Tho 
eschatological sayings, Matt, xxiv., were uttered 
but a day or two previously; hence they coin¬ 
cide ideally with our date. 

Ver. 5. Bat now I go [virdyo] to Him 
that sent Me. —The motive for His present full 
enlightenment of them with regard to their fu¬ 
ture, in order that, together with what is sad, 
He may tell them the most gladdening things.^ 
And none of yon asketh Me —This seems 
to be at variance with ch. xiii. 86; xiv. 5. The 
sense, however, is as follows: ye give yourselves 
up to the sad thought that I go-away and make 
no inquiries as to the glad thought: whither , 
namely, to the Father. Calvin: “Audilo meo 
dieceaeu expaveacitia , neque enim reputatia , quo diace - 
dam, vel in quern finem .”* They cling to the ruins. 

•J8oalso Alford: None of you inquires into the nature 
(nov being omphatic) of My departure, so as to appear- 
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of their old expectations with regard to the Mes¬ 
siah's kingdom and are afraid to venture a leap 
Into the new views of life, however urgently the 
solemn mood of the Lord presses them thereto. 

Ver. G. Sorrow hath filled your heart.— 
Sorrow and only sorrow. Verse 6 is explana¬ 
tory of the mild reproach ver. 6,—none asketh 
Me: whitherf They do the opposite; they 
linger at the fact of His departure and its im¬ 
mediate and sad results, as revealed to them by 
Him; they stay at the virdyo, not at the npbg 
tov Tcifiipavra. The course of ideas, therefore, is 
perfectly clear; De Wette and LUcke are under 
Borne misapprehension when they fain would im¬ 
prove it by reading ver. 6 before k al ovticig. Even 
the construction of Olshausen seems to be super¬ 
fluous; he introduces a period and pause after 
pc and makes ver. G follow as a question. 

Vers. 7-11. The Holy Ghost as the strength of 
their victory over the world. 

[This whole passage (7-12), relating to the 
mission of the Holy Ghost, is unmeaning and in¬ 
comprehensible to the carnal mind, but unspeak¬ 
ably precious and comforting to the spiritual; 
it touches on the deepest questions of doctrine, 
and on the practical discipline of our hearts and 
lives. With a few groat strokes, at Olshausen 
remarks, Christ depicts all and every part of the 
ministry of the noly Ghost in the world, His 
operation on individuals a9 well as the mass, on 
believers and unbelievers alike. Comp, here the 
remarks on pp. 440 f., and the Critical Notes to 
the five Sermons of Julius Charles Hare (late 
Archdeacon of Lewis and Rector of Ilertsmon- 
ceux) on John xvi. 7-11, entitled: The Mission 
of the Comforter (2d ed., republ. Boston, 1854). 
These notes betray a rare familiarity with pa- 
Jristio and German exegesis, and contain by far 
the ablest and fullest exposition of our passage 
in the English language; yet they are wholly 
unknown to continental commentators and are 
ignored even by Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 7. But I tell you the truth; etc. —Pro¬ 
minence given to the cheering results of His de¬ 
parture, as also to that departure itself. [ But, 
notwithstanding , nevertheless , refers to the 
Titorj in ver. 6.—P. 8.]. I tell you; ey6 [/ my¬ 
self\ in opposition to vpelg, the sorrowing dis¬ 
ciples (5, 0), and in the consciousnessyof personal 
ability to remove their sorrow by sending the 
Comforter.—P. 8.].— It is expedient for you 
that I [for My part] should go away [ovp- 
Qepet vplv lva (expressing the divine neces¬ 
sity and intention), kyh antXdw (depart from this 
world, leave you).—P. 8.] 'I va marks the fact 
of His going away, considered with regard to 
the purposes destined to be accomplished by it. 

[With this passage should be compared ch. 
vii. 89 and the notes pp. 258 f. The sending of 
the Spirit to men as the Spirit of redemption 
and adoption, presupposes the offering of the 
atoning sacrifice, the glorification of Christ’s 
humanity and His elevation to His mediatorial 
throne. 2vp<j>6pet v/uv, it is profitable , expedient 
far you (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 12), 
indicates that the post-pentecostal dispensation 
of the Spirit who makes us partakers of the 
whole fulness of Christ and His completed re- 

auxious to know wliat advantages are to be derived from it. 

-P.8.1 


demption, is higher and more blessed than the 
dispensation of the Son in the state of His hu¬ 
miliation, as this was higher than the dispen¬ 
sation of the Father before Christ’s advent. 
Christ’s departure, in itself considered, without 
the consequent sending of the Paraclete men¬ 
tioned in the last clause of this verse, would be 
the grentest calamity that could have befallen 
the disciples. For there never was any commu¬ 
nion upon earth that could at all be compared in 
blessedness with their daily intercourse with 
their Lord and blaster, who was dearer to them 
than life itself. But they lived then more in 
sight than in faith, and depended too much on 
His visible presence and His human form, like 
children upon the presence of their parents. 
They had to lose Christ as a mere man. in order 
to find Him again as God exalted on His hea¬ 
venly throne, from which He might send them 
His Spirit as it never bad been sent before, 
establish His kingdom and convert through them 
the whole world. The book of Acts proves what 
they gained in independence and self-govern¬ 
ment, in strength and endurance of faith by 
the withdrawal of Christ’s visible presence. 
Archdeacon Hare (Note C., p. 234) ingeniously 
turns this passage against the Church of Rome, 
which has indeed preserved the true confession 
of Christ against all Christological heresies, but 
has been unable to recognise how it was expedi¬ 
ent for Christ to go away. “ She has never been 
content, unless she could get something present, 
a vicar, images, outward works, actual sacrifices, 
with priests to offer them up, real flesh and 
real blood. Sho chose rather to defy the evi¬ 
dence of the senses, than not to have an object 
of sense.” She has, as Augustine (Scrm. 270, 
quoted by Hare, p. 232) says of Peter, “loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ as a man loves man, as 
the carnal loves the carnal, not as the spiritual 
love9 true Majesty.”—P. 8.] 

For if I go not away, etc. [iav yap (ey*) 
pi) d 7T £ A ( depart , leave you), 6 TrapdxXq- 

rof oi) it iXevaer at npbg vpag, cav 61 
Kopevdtb (go to My Father), it kptyu aiirbr 
k pbg v pa g ].—Explanation see in Docte. axd 
Ethical No. 15. Augustine : “Si aliment «, qui- 
bus vos alui, non subtrazero , solidum cibum non 
esurictis The expression here becomes sub¬ 
lime; it is indued with ghostly severity and 
heroic boldness. 

Ver. 8. And when He is oome, etc. [*«! 
kX-d <jv ineivog]. — Solemn and triumphant 
exaltation of spirit, and proclamation. The 
I witness of the Spirit, announced chap. xr. 26, 
is now, in accordance with its subject-matter, 
power and effect, declared to be a threefold 
tory over the world. Mention is not made of 
the disciples for the simple reason that, as 
bearers of the Spirit, they seom to vanish utterly 
from sight in His glory. [Godet, II. 519: “ Voki 
la description de la victoire morale que , par Vorgans 
des disciples , Is Saint Esprit remportera sur Is 
monde. Le discours de saint Pierre d la Penteetie 
et ses effete sont le meilleur commentaire de celts 
promesse .”—P. 8.] 

He wiU convict* the world [iXtyfei 

• [The B.T. translates reprove (Luther: strafen). but rives 
in the margin convince, which Is much better. 8ee Text. 
Notes, aud the exegesis below.—P. S.J 
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rbv k6o fiov irepl a pa prlag, k. t. 7..] —By 
His testimony. The eXiyxeiv of the Holy Ghost 
is variously construed: 

1. In the sense of a judgment. Chrysostom: 
They shall not do such things unreproved; on 
the contrary, sentence shall be passed upon 
them; similarly Theophylact [Erasmus, Wetzel] 
and others. De Wette: “ The idea of judgment 
is conclusive.” A one-sided and abstract up¬ 
holding of the punitory consideration * in oppo¬ 
sition also to the idea of conviction, which in the 
forum itself is distinct from the passing x>f sen¬ 
tence, as is the latter, again, from the infliction 
of punishment. The tcpioig here spoken of is the 
judgment upon the devil. [The patristic inter¬ 
pretation to reprove , strafen , conveys a very in¬ 
adequate description of the work of the Spirit, 
and gives no clear sense when applied to right - 
eousness and judgment. —P. S.] 

2. A convicting, a bringing to a consciousness 
of the truth, in such wise that decision must 
ensue, resulting either in faith or in impenitence 
(Calvin, Lampe, Bengcl, Liicke, etc). 

Exposition No. 1 must not be confounded with 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost's disciplinary 
office (Tholuck), in accordance with which Lu¬ 
ther's translation: strafen , discipline, reprove, 
likewise conveys an excellent meaning.* The 
operation of the Holy Ghost is never external 
but always internal; His testification addresses 
itself to the human consciousness,—never to tho 
intellectual consciousness alone, but invariably to 
the moral consciousness as well, the conscience. 
And inasmuch as this is true, the world, in being 
convicted, is always reproved as well, through 
the judgment of the Spirit. Now the power of 
Christ's saying is involved in the idea that the 
Holy Ghost, as the Paraclete of the persecuted 
Apostles, turns the tables upon their adversa¬ 
ries,—reverently bo it said; He prosecutes the 
persecuting world, brings it to judgment, and, 

• [Thin reproving and punitive action of tho Holy Spirit 
is only the negative side of the lAtyxciv here spoken of; the 
positive side w the salutary action, which leads to ginlly 
repentance and conversion. Luther describes the Sirafamt 
with his usual force. See the eloqnent passage admirably 
translated by Hare, 1. c. p. 357 f. The following is a speci¬ 
men: ** Christ gives here His apostles and the preachers of 
the gospel the highest authority upon earth, that they must 
rebuke the world with their preaching, and that all men 
must for Ood's sake bo subject to their preaching, and must 
suffer themselves to be rebuked by it, if they would receive 
God's grace and be saved. Verily, this is a vast grasp in a 
word, and the beginning of a war which was to he great 
and arduous, that these few mean, poor beggars, the Apostles, 
are to stir up the whole world, and to bring it upon their 
shoulders. For what is meant by the world? Mot one or 
two of their fellows; but all emperors, kings, princes, and 
whatever is noble, rich, great and learned, wise, or anythiug 
upon earth; all these are to be rebuked by their preaching, 
as being Ignorant, unrighteous, and condemned before God, 
with all their wisdom, righteousness, and power, which they 
hitherto had had and made boast of.—The world cries out 
furiously, when this sermon begins, that it is a mischievous, 
intolerable sermon, producing dissension and confusion, 
giving rise to disobedience, insurrection, tumult. And we 
cannot wonder at these complaints; for it is a vexatious 
matter, that the preachers should take upon themselves to 
reprove all, without distinction, and should allow none to be 
just and good before God. Who can deem it right or reason¬ 
able that this sermon should breed such a hubbub, and 
bring about changes and innovations so that the whole 
former religion and worship, with so many beautlfnl cere¬ 
monies of such long standing, should be despised, and should 
fall? And the most vexatious thing of all is, that they 
who undertake the work of rebuking, are not high and 
mighty, learned or otherwise eminent men, but poor, mean, 
unknown, despised fishermen, and sucb folks as everybody 
would class with beggars and vagabonds.”—P. S.J 


in its totality as world, as Binner, convicts it. 
Thus, with checkless superiority. He executes 
an ideal judgment upon the whole world. The 
conversion of the .world, or its confirmation in 
impenitence, is a result resting not solely in the 
impressions of the Holy Ghost, but in the diverse 
reactions of men, some turning to belief, others 
hardening themselves in unbelief. Under this 
all-powerful iteyxoit however, the world, as an 
ungodly world, advances towards its dissolution; 
after the accomplishment of the kfayxog it no 
longer exists. (See ohap. xvii. 23; 1 John ii. 
17). The meaning, therefore, is as follows: Ho 
shall reprovingly convince—^conviot—the world 
in His judgment, and, by convicting it, occasion 
its disintegration into the two portions of the 
saved and the judged, neither of which is any 
longer a world. (See ch. iii. 20; viii. 46; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 24). The conviction of the world ensues in 
three acts. 

Be it observed that the point of view taken by 
Christ in describing tho following events, is that 
of the consummation of the things predicted; 
hence He employs the Present tense.* On tho 
three themes see Tholuck, p. 384. 

[*EA iyxetv in Homer and earlier Greek 
authors means chiefly to rebuke , to reprove , to re¬ 
proach; so also in Luke iii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 20; 
Tit. i. 13 ; Rev. iii. 19. But in the phraseology 
of the courts of justice and of the schools .the 
verb expresses demonstration, conviction and 
refutation of an opponent by fair and conclusive 
arguments. “In iMyxuv” says Liicke, “is 
always implied the refutation, the overcoming 
of an error, wrong,—by the truth and the right.” 
So the word is used Matt, xviii. 15; Tit. i. 9; 
James ii. 9 (eXeyxbpevot vrrb rob vdpov ug napa (ju¬ 
rat) ; John viii. 9 (vtto rfjg ovvetd/joeug e?>£yx6fievot, 
being convicted by their conscience); viii. 46 (rig if 
ififov iTJkyxci fie Trept dpaprtag , which of you con- 
victeth Me of sinf). The last passage comes 
nearest to our own. Tho theyfa here meant is a 
conviction ( Ueberfuhrung ), by which the sinner is 
proved to be such and becomes conscious of his 
sin and guilt, is “pricked to tho heart” and 
“smitten in conscience” (comp. Acts ii. 87), and 
brought to a crisis that he will either sincerely 
repent and bo converted (1 Cor. xiv. 24), or 
harden his heart and bring upon him condemna¬ 
tion (Acts xxiv. 25; Rom. xi. 7 ff.). The divino 
intention of this convicting agency is the salva¬ 
tion of the sinner; for the Holy Spirit, liko 
Christ Himself, was sent not to condemn tho 
world, but to save it (comp. John iii. 17). This 
view of kXiyxeiv is substantially held by Calvin 
and Beza, who translate it convinccre t Lampe, 
Bengel (arguet), Liicke, Olshausen, Tholuck, 
Stier, Meyer, Hare (1. c. p. 855 flf.), Alford, 
Wordsworth, Barnes (“convince men that they 
are sinners and cause them to feel this ”), Godet 
(convaincre de tort ou (Terrcur, ici it la foi de Vun 
et de V autre ).—The world, 6 ndapog, is tho 
objeot of the Spirit's convicting agency and 
must not be confined to the Jews or to the hea¬ 
then or to the ungodly, but be extended to all 

* [Hare, p. 65: u That which was to be elfected by His 
Spirit in the Church during the whole course of ages down 
to the end of the world. He concentrates, as it were, into a 
singlo point of space, and a single moment of time; even as 
our eye, with the help of distanco, concentrates a world into 
a star.”—P. 8.] 
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men (comp. John iii. 16; xii. 81) who oome under 
the influence of the Spirit and the preaching of 
the gospel. Calvin: “ The term world compre¬ 
hends those who were to be truly converted to 
Christ, as well as hypocrites and reprobates. 
For the Spirit reproves men through the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel in two ways. Some are seri¬ 
ously impressed, so that they willingly humble 
themselves, willingly subscribe to the sentence 
by which they are condemned. Others, although 
they are convicted and cannot escape from the 
position of a criminal, yet do not heartily yield, 
nor submit themselves to the authority and dic¬ 
tation of the Holy Spirit; nay, rather being 
constrained they inwardly fret, and in their per¬ 
plexity cease not to cherish obstinacy of mind.” 
Calvin aptly quotes, in illustration, 1 Cor. xiv. 
24-6: 44 If all prophesy, and there come in an un¬ 
believer or an ignorant man, he is convinced 
(eXeyxeTat) by all, he is judged by all; and thus 
are the secrets of his heart made manifest; and 
so, falling down on his face, he will worship 
God and declare that God is truly in you.” 
Godet: 44 &i It monde tat I'objtt dt la rSprihension 
du Saint-Espirit c'est done encore dam an but dt 
salut.” —The threefold objects of the conviction 
are *tn, which belongs to men, righteousness, 
which belongs to Christ, judgment , which is exe¬ 
cuted on Satan by the overthrow of his king¬ 
dom and the establishment cf Christ’s kingdom. 
He who is convicted of sin, passes over either to 
the righteousness of Christ, or to the judgment 
of Satan (see Bengel). The triple bn defines 
the substance and ground of the triple tXeyxog, 
and is ktaivo bn, in that , inasmuch as (comp, 
ii. 18; ix. 17; xi. 51). The omission of the 
article before the three nouns gives them the 
widest sense. The natural man has some slight 
perception of sin, righteousness, and judgment, 
as is evident from the writings of the heathen 
and infidels, and the penal codes of all nations; 
but it is only the Spirit of God who, appealing 
to the inner law of our conscience, and unfold¬ 
ing the higher law of God, especially the atoning 
sacrifice and divine-humun fullness of Christ, 
leads us to a living, practical knowledge and 
personal conviction of these three facts, and 
traces them to their fountain-head and culmina¬ 
ting point—sin to unbelief, righteousness to Christ , 
and judgment to Satan. Moreover, the natural 
man, with all his knowledge of sin, cannot get 
rid of its power. The great aim of the Spirit is 
to deliver man from his sin and from the judgment 
to come, and to make him partaker of the right¬ 
eousness of Christ. The actual proof of this 
threefold work of the Spirit is found in the Acts 
of the Apostles, who were His organs, and is 
daily repeated in the history of the Church 
throughout the world ; for the Spirit’s convictive 
work goes on in unbroken succession wherever 
the gospel is preached, producing everywhere 
the same effects unto condemnation and salvation, 
and will go on to the end of time, as long as there 
is a world to be converted. There is, however, 
another work of the Spirit, which is not touohed 
upon here, the work of the sanctification of those 
who have come out of the ndopog. Our Lord 
speaks here of the great help of His disciples in 
their warfare with the world and in laying the 
foundations of Christianity. Within the Church 


the blessed gifts and graces of the Spirit, love, 
joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, etc. (Gal. v. 22, 
23; 1 Cor. xii.-xiv.; Rom. xii.), will necessa¬ 
rily manifest themselves.—As to the interpreta¬ 
tion of this profound and comprehensive passage 
there is a substantial agreement among orthodox 
commentators, yet with characteristic differences 
of theologioal schools and creeds. See the de¬ 
tails below.—P. S.] 

Vor. 9. With respect to sin [irepl—con¬ 
cerning, on the subject of, in respect to—-d pa fi¬ 
ring ].—Act the first.— That they believe 
not on Me. — bn explicative: inasmuch as. In¬ 
terpretations : 

1. He will discover to them the sin they 
commit in not believing on Me (Euthymius 
Zigab., Liicke;— 44 He will convince them that 
their unbelief is sin, is wrong,” Meyer).* But 
to the truth of this interpretation it were requi¬ 
site that unbelief should be the object—not Bin. 
And, moreover, the thought would not be a par¬ 
ticularly comprehensive one. But above all, the 
view is subverted by the circumstance that 
the three terms: sin, righteousness , judgment , are 
mentioned with perfect universality, and uncon¬ 
ditionally, in accordance with the universal 
operation of the Spirit. 

Therefore, 2. The passage has reference to sin 
simply, which, as the Holy Ghost shall convince 
the world, consists in, is rooted in, in its differ¬ 
ent phases comprehended in, and, finally, made 
manifest in, their not believing on Me (Apollinar., 
Calvin [quails in se sit hominum natura J, De Weite 
[also Wetzel and Godet]. Only De Wette’s con¬ 
struction of the case is obscure; he opines that 
the Saviour’s words have reference solely to the 
unbelief of the impenitent as contrasted with 
believers, according to John iii. 86. That unbe¬ 
lief is not prior, but sqbsequent, to the act of 
ltey£i£. It is sin too, beyond a doubt; sin, how¬ 
ever, of a particular kind, since it is unpardon¬ 
able. Believers themselves do not attain unto 
faith without, through the medium of the con¬ 
viction of the Spirit, peroeiving the identity of 
their sin with the unbelief hitherto cherished by 
them. The rejection of Christ is the central appear¬ 
ance of all the sins of all the world; light is thrown 
thereupon by the spiritual manifestation of Christ's 
divine ezaltedness above all the world. The old 
world makes a distinction between sin and unbe¬ 
lief, and even ventures to oonsider the latter a 
very meritorious thing; on that point, the views 
of the world shall be subverted by the Holy Ghost. 

[Bengel: 44 Infidelitas est confluent peccatonun 
omnium et omnibus pyor.” Alford: “This unbe¬ 
lief is not a mere want of historical faith,—but 
unbelief in its very root,—the want of a personal 
and living recognition of Jesus as the Lord (1 Cor. 
xii. 8) which, wherever the Spirit has opened HU 
commission by the planting of the visible church, 
is the condemning sin of the world.” On this point 
Luther, in his usual forcible and graphic style, 
makes some remarks which show how much 
deeper he penetrated into the marrow of the 
Scriptures on the doctrines of sin and grace and 
the depths of faith and unbelief than the fathers. 


• [Similarly Chrysostom, Theophylact, Grotlns, TTammond, 
who refer at the same to signs and wonders and other exter¬ 
nal proofs as the principal means by which men ore to be 
convinced of the sin of their unbelief.—P. &.] 
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not excluding even Chrysostom and Augustine. 
“The unbelief spoken of in the text,” says 
Luther, “is not merely that which is planted by 
Adam in man’s nature, but plainly this, that 
men believe not in Christ, that is, when the gos¬ 
pel of Christ is preached, in order that we may 
confess our sins, and through Christ seek and 
obtain grace. For when Christ came, the sin 
of Adam and of the whole human raoe, namely, 
their previous unbelief, and disobedience, was 
taken away before God by Christ’s sufferings 
and death ; and He built a new heaven of graoe 
and forgiveness; so that the sin, which we have 
inherited from Adam, shall no longer keep us 
under God’s wrath and condemnation, if we be¬ 
lieve in this Saviour. And henceforward he 
who is condemned must not complain of Adam 
and of his inborn sin: for this Seed of the 
woman, promised by God to bruise the head of 
the serpent, is now come, and has atoned for this 
sin, and taken away condemnation. But he 
must cry out against himself, for not having 
accepted or believed in this Christ, the devil’s 
head-bruiser and sin-strangler. Thus every man’s 
danger rests with himself ; and it is his own fault 
if he is condemned; not because he is a sinner 
through the sin of Adam, and deserving of con¬ 
demnation by reason of his former unbelief; but 
becaus* he will not aocept this Saviour Christ, 
who takes away our sin and condemnation. 
True it is indeed, that Adam has condemned us 
all, inasmuch as he brought us along with him 
into sin and under the power of the devil. But 
now that Christ, the second Adam, is come, born 
without sin, and has taken away sin, it cannot 
longer condemn me if I believe in Him; but I 
shall be delivered lVom it through Him and be 
saved. If, on the other band, I do not believe,' 
the same sin and condemnation mu9t continue; 
because He who is to deliver me from it, is not 
taken hold of: nay, it will be a doubly great and 
heavy sin and condemnation, that I will not be¬ 
lieve in this dear Saviour, by whom I might be 
helped, nor accept His redemption. Thus all our 
salvation and condemnation depend now upon 
this, whether we believe in Christ or no. A 
judgment has at length gone forth which closes 
heaven against all such as have not, and will not 
receive^ this faith in Christ. For this unbelief 
retains all sin, so that it cannot obtain forgive¬ 
ness, even as faith removes all sin. And hence 
without this faith everything is and continues 
sinful and condemnable, even in the best life and 
the best works whioh a man can perform; which 
although in themselves they are praiseworthy and 
commended by God, yet are corrupted by unbe¬ 
lief, so that on account thereof they cannot 
please God; even as in faith all the works and 
life of a Christian are pleasing to God. In fine, 
without Christ everything is condemned and 
lost; in Christ everything is good and blessed ; 
so that even sin, which continues in our flesh 
and blood, being inherited from Adam, can no 
longer hurt or condemn us.”—I add Olshausen’s 
explanation, which well agrees with the forego¬ 
ing extract: “In the first place the Spirit makes 
sin manifest, not however in its outward eha- 
racter,—in this respect the Law awakens the 
knowledge of sin (Rom. iii. 20),—but in its in¬ 
ward deep root, How this is nothing else than 


unbelief, which we may call the mother of all 
sinful notions: but unbelief itself is, in its most 
glaring form, unbelief in the Incarnate Christ. 
The inability of recognising this purest manifes¬ 
tation of the Divinity implies utter blindness.” 
Stier and Hare may also be profitably consulted 
on this passage.—P. S.] 

Ver 10. With respeot to righteousness 
[irspl diKatooifVTH *].—Act the second. Here, 
again, righteousness simply is manifested. Christ's 
exaltation to the throne of glory it the central appear¬ 
ance of God's righteousness; we say , of God's right¬ 
eousness in Christy Gods righteousness in His provi¬ 
dence, Gods righteousness in believers , m the con¬ 
science of unbelievers even,—an appearance illumi¬ 
nated by the spiritual manifestation of Christ's 
world-reconciling and glorifying operations* 

Meyer thinks that “ things of entirely diverse 
natures are mingled together ” in these words 
(Leben Jesu , IL, 1885).f So Paul might seem 
to him to mingle things of different natures, 
Rom. iii. 26, but the diKatoobvrj &eob is but one. 

1. By Chrysostom, Beza, etc., Lucke, Meyer, 
the passage is construed to mean the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ (“ guiltlessness,” which is too weak 
a term in this connection); comp. 1 Tim. iii. 
16. J This view, Tholuck thinks, is untenable in 


* [The Rhemish version, as usual, follows hero tho Vulgate 
and translates justice (iustitia), on which Hare (p. 311) makee 
the following instructive observations: M Tho Latin word is 
more appropriate here than in many other cases: though 
even here tho correeponding Saxon word better expresses the 
vital principle dwelling and working in the soul; while tho 
Latin, in conformity to the predominant character of tho 
language, and of the nation wnoeo imago that language re¬ 
flects, relates rather to outward acts and conduct. The dif¬ 
ference Is analogous to that which we find in the translations 
of the sixth beatitude, where, instead of the pure in heart , tho 
Rhemlsh Version is led by the Vulgate, beati mundo eorde, to 
put 'Blessed are the dean of heart.' 1 trust it is neither adjust 
nor fanciful to look upon these two words os in some measuro 
symbolical of the distinctive characters of the Reformed 
churches and of that of Rome, that is to say, so far as each 
answers to its peculiar principle and Idea. The former seek 
purity, and cannot bo satisfied without it, and therefore aro 
always oppressed with a deep consciousness of imparity; tho 
latter aim at cleanness, which may bo attained in a high do- 
gree, and by moans of outward acts. So may justice ; but 
righteousness is unattainable. I do not mean that the Romish 
Church Is altogether regardless of purity and righteousness, 
or the Reformed of cleanness and justice. Specific distinctions 
are seldom absolute, but relative, and aro formed by the pre¬ 
dominance of one or other of the constitutive elements, by 
the development of that which had been latent, tho coming 
forward or that which had been kept in the background, the 
superiority of that which bad been subordinate. Neither are 
the cleanness and Justioe inculcated by tho Church of Rome 
irrespective of purity and righteousness; nor are tho purity 
and righteousness, tho ideas of which wore tho beacon stars 
of tho Reformation, Irrespective of cleanness and justice. 
Indeed it would be utterly impossible for either to exist 
without some admixture of the other. Bat the error, which 
is the caricature and corruption of each church, and has 
evermore lifted up its head therein, marks its tendency by 
its main danger: and this in the Church of Rome has been 
tho proneneee to Pelagian ism, in the Reformed Churches tho 
aptness to run into Antinomianlsm. Our modern impugnera 
and revilere of the Reformation have never duly recognized 
these main distinctions between the two groat branches, into 
which the Western Church since that event has been divided. 
Hence they have gone blindly astray in their judgments upon 
each, blaming and praising inconsiderately and Irrelevantly, 
nay, at times blaming where they ought to have praised, and 
praising where they onght to have blamed, even as in their 
own theology they want to tarn bock the bauds of the world's 
great clock, and to pull down to cleanness and justioe, to 
rudiments of outward acts and observances,— touch not, taste 
not, handle not, —instead of urging and helping us to that 
inward purity and righteousness, which we are to seek from 
the Comforter, and whioh lie alone can give."—P. 8.] 
t (Omitted in the fifth edition of Meyer.—P. 8.] 
t (So abo Maldonatus, Bengel, Qish&usen, Barnes, Bfinm- 
loin, Godet, Owen.—P. 8.] 
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the absence of a pov in connection with dinaio - 
obvjj; in addition to this objection, we would 
state that “ the going to the Father ” and “ the 
seeing Christ no more,” must reoeive their share 
of consideration. 

2. By Cyril, Augustine, Calvin, Luther, Ger- 
lach, Stier, it is interpreted as significant of the 
righteousness that comet of faith , in the Pauline 
sense.* Controverted by Tholuok on the ground 
that in the writings of Paul diKaiooirvy is the cen¬ 
tral idea, but in those of John that position is 
occupied by Hence he thinks to interpret 
the word in accordance with the Johannean 
usage exemplified elsewhere (1 John ii. 29; iii. 
7, 10), as indicative of moral purity or “ Recht- 
beschaffenheit ” (righteous nature, to use the abor¬ 
tive term that has sprung up of late). But if 
we consider that the moral purity of Christ is 
infinitely positive, that it is the moral purity 
not of a child, but of the Lord of glory, we find 
that this exposition coincides with No. 1; irre¬ 
spective of the fact that the lack of pov might 
with equal justice be complained of here.—-Be¬ 
sides, the word is introduced entirely without 
limitation. The old world pronounced the Lprd 
a sinner fchap. ix. 24) ; in His crucifixion it set 
Him fortn as sin itself, as the enemy of man 
«ar’ tZoxfiv, and treated Him as sdch;—the Holy 
Ghost will subvert the world’s old views in refe¬ 
rence to Christ and, together with these, its 
views of the righteousness of God and the human 
life itself. 

The expression, and ye see Me no more 
T/cal ovKkri deupeiri p c], is interpreted 
by Meyer as an affectionate participation in the 
disciples* grief at their parting—an idea utterly 
incongruous with the context. It is likewise in 
accordance with righteousness that Christ, in 
His exaltation, is removed from the sinful world 
until His appearance in judgment; hence His 
kingdom this side of eternity must be a kingdom 
of the cross, and the world can reach Him only 
through faith.f The full glory of righteousness 

• [In this sense: The Spirit convinces tho world nlno of 
the necessity of justification for the sinner (so that k 6<rfio* 
would be the subject of 6ucaunnivifi as well as of Apa/mac); 
for after my atoning death I go to the Father and will work 
invisibly for vou. This is substantially also tho interpretation 
of Erasmus. Melanchthon, Lampe, Donne, Storr, Ilengsten- 
berg, Alford. Its chief representative is Luther, the almost 
inspired teacher of justification by faith. Bee the rich and 
full extracts given from him in fresh, racy Saxon English by 
Ilaxo, pp. 441 ff., which are true in themselves and in oppo¬ 
sition to Romish work-righteousness, and yet miss the proper 
sense of our passage. Ebrard adopts the same interpretation 
in the modified sense: the righteousness which the world 
ought to have, but has not But in this case, as Meyer justly 
objects, the iv wtp\ Sutaioo-vvijt would substantially 
amount to the same thing as the irept apaprtac. —P. 8.1 

f [Hare, p. 130: “In that Christ wont to the Father, He 

f ave the most certain demonstration of His righteousness. 

u that we see Him no more, Ho renders it easier for us to 
make His righteousness ours. Were He still living npon 
earth, were He walking about before our eyes, it would not 
be so.... So long as He continued with Ills disciples, they 
lived by sight, rather than by faith. Sight, as belonging to 
the world of sense, partakes of its frailties and imperfections. 
To put forth all its power, faith must be purely and wholly 
faith. It is so even vlth the human objects of faith and 
love. So long os they continue in the flesh, onr faith in 
them, our love for them is imperfect. The infirmities of the 
flesh cleave to it. Their corruption must put on inoorruption, 
—they must be transfigured by death,—they must pass away 
from this world of sight,—we must see them no more;—then 
may our faith and love towards them become pure and holy 
and heavenly and imperishable. When our love springs 
from the root of faith, then alone may it hope to blossom 
through eternity.”—P. 8.] 


is still in tho hereafter with Christ, and not until 
the Last Day shall it appear . 

[The explanation of duauooinnj has caused more 
difficulty than that of dpaprta. Commentators 
are divided, as has already been stated, on the 
question whether ducaioovvq here means the per - 
tonal and inherent righteousness of Christ (os 
maintained by the ancient. Greek and the ma¬ 
jority of modern exegetes), or the communicated, 
justifying righteousness apprehended by faith (as 
vigorously advocated by the reformers and 
reoently by Stier). Dr. Lange rightly sides with 
the former view, but gives it, in his own original 
way, the most comprehensive meaning, in ac¬ 
cordance with his exposition of the duuuooir? 
&eov in Rom. i. 17; iii. 2G. (Comp, my annota¬ 
tions in the Comm, on Rom,, pp. 74 f., 134 ff). 
To me it is very clear that the personal right¬ 
eousness or absolute sinless perfection of Christ 
is meant, and not justification by faith (although 
this, of course, rests on the former), for the fol- 
! lowing reasons: 1. dinaioovvij is plainly the op¬ 
posite to dpapria, and Christ is the subject of 
“ righteousness,” as the world is the subject of 
“sin.” (Stier and Alford, who take due. in the 
sense of justification of the sinner, consistently 
make udepos the subject not only of dpapriac but 
also of diKatoovvfK and Kpioeoc, which is unnatu¬ 
ral). The absolute holiness of Christ is 4he oulj 
full and proper antithesis to the sin of the world, 
which centres in unbelief, as the mother of sins 
from Adam’s disobedienoe down to the rejection 
of Christ in our day. 2. The explanatory in 
irpbg rdv iraripa, etc., refers to Christ, not to us, 
and gives the proof of His righteousness, not 
ours. It was by the triumphant exaltation of 
Christ to the right hand of the Father and His 
invisible reign, that He, who had been sent to 
death as a “ sinner,” yea os a blasphemer 
and impostor (John xviii. 80; ix. 24), was vin¬ 
dicated by God Himself and demonstrated by 
the testimony of the Paraclete, through the 
apostles, as the dinaiog, the pure and holy one 
(comp. Acts ii. 83 ff.; iii. 14; vi. 62; Rom. L 4; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John ii. 1, 29; iii. 7). Tho 
other interpretation would require the mention 
of Christ’s expiatory death (comp. vi. 61; xvli. 
19), as the explanatory ground of justification, 
rather than His exaltation to glory. 8. John 
uses diKotoobvri always in its proper sense of right¬ 
eousness (1 John ii. 29; iii. 7, 10; Rev. xix. II), 
not of justification, which corresponds to the 
Greek dtKaUxns —a term unknown to John’s voca¬ 
bulary. 4. He expresses the Pauline idea of 
justification in opposition to condemnation not 
so much in its legal as in its moral aspects and 
in connection with its effects upon the soul by 
the familiar phrase: “He that believeth on 
Christ, hath eternal Itfe ” (oh. iii. 16; iv. 14; v. 
24; vi. 27, 40, 47; xii. 60; 1 John ii. 25; v. 11, 
18).—It is perfectly true, however, that accord¬ 
ing to John as well as Paul, Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness becomes our righteousness by faith. Christ 
is the Lord our Righteousness . He did not come 
down to lead a holy life for Himself, for He was 
holy from eternity, but for our benefit, that we 
may beoome partakers of His righteousness, 
and so also sharers of His exaltation to the 
Father in glory. It is in this way that Arch¬ 
deacon Hare, Dean Alford, and Bishop Words- 
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worth endeavor to combine the two interpreta¬ 
tions. “ If the oonviction of righteousness,” 
says Hare (p. 135 f.) y “which the Spirit works 
in us, were merely the conviction of God's right¬ 
eousness, or of Christ's, we could only fall to the 
ground with awestruck, palsied hearts: we could 
no more venture to look upon Christ, than the 
naked eye can look upon the sun. But when we 
are thoroughly convinced that Christ's right¬ 
eousness is our righteousness, the righteousness 
which He purposes to bestow upon mankind,— 
that He came to fulfil all righteousness, not for 
His own sake but for ours, in order that He might 
give us all that we lack out of His exceeding 
abundance,—then indeed a bright ray of joy and 
comfort darts through the heart, startlihg the 
frost-bound waters out of their yearlong sleep. 
Then the soul, which before was a wilderness 
and a solitary place, solitary, because God was 
far from it,—yea, the barren desert of the heart 
rejoices and blossoms like the rose. All its hid¬ 
den powers, all its suppressed feelings, so long 
smothered by the unresisted blasts of the world, 
unfold like the rose-leaves before the Sun of 
Righteousness; and each and all are filled and 
transpierced with its gladdening, beautifying 
light.” Comp, also the note of Alford, who 
closely follows Stier.—P. S.] 

Ver. 11. With respect to judgment, etc . 
[rrepl dk KptaeoCt hri 4 row k6o- 

fto v rob to v k i Kp irai]. —Act the third. Elu¬ 
cidation of the judgment. The prinoe of this 
world appears therein as judged. The judgment 
executed upon the devil through the death and resur¬ 
rection of Christy is the central appearance o f all 
Gods judgment$ in the history of the world until the 
end of the world; an appearance fully illuminated by 
mean* of the spiritual manifestation of the cross , or the 
accursed tree,—to which Satan brought Christ,—as 
the sign of victory. Thus the Holy Ghost subverts 
the old view of the world, which made misfortune 
and the cross a sign of reprobation, but held the 
momentarily suocessftil issue of Satanic plots to 
be a sign of the fhvor “ of heaven.” To that 
principiary judgment, consummated on the cross, 
the victory over the tempter in the wilderness 
(Matt iv.), and that over the traitor in the midst 
of the disciples (chap. xiii. 30), were introduc¬ 
tory : it must, however, as the consummation, be 
distinguished from those. This principiary con¬ 
summated judgment has been in process of de¬ 
velopment throughout the world's history ever 
since the time of Christ and shall become evident 
on that day when the world is judged. 

[For a full and able practical exposition of 
this conviction of judgment see Hare’s fourth 
Sermon fpp. 162 ff.) and his ample notes. Luther 
is quite in his element here, when, in his bold, 
defiant, triumphant tone, he carries on as it were 
the word of God, and applies it to his own times. 
“ Christ,” says he, “here speaks very grandly 
and boldly. Not only, He says, shall all empe¬ 
rors, kings, prinoes, or others, who rage against 
God's word, be condemned along with their 
judgment, but the prinoe of this world himself, 
who has more might and strength in bis little, 
finger than all the world together. And the 
gospel shall not only be judge over flesh and 
blood, nay, not only over some of Satan's angels 
or devils, but over the prinoe himself, who has 


the whole world mightily in his hands, and is the 
all-wisest, mightiest and thereto the all-fiercest 
enemy of Goa and His Christians, so that every¬ 
thing which is great, mighty and wicked among 
men is nothing in comparison with him.... There¬ 
fore it behooves us not to dread or care for their 
judgment and condemnation, because we hear 
that it shall not harm ns, but is already power¬ 
less, being condemned by God's contrary judg¬ 
ment, so that they shall not work or effect any¬ 
thing against us, however fiercely they rage 
against us with their condemnation, persecution 
and murder, but must finally and forever remain 
under condemnation, which is passed against 
them both by God, and by us who judge after 
and by His word. And Christendom shall main¬ 
tain the supreme judgment, and shall abide, 
as it has done hitherto, in spite of the devil and 
the world.” This is the same spirit that breathes 
in Luther’s * l Ein ' feste Burg.* 1 —P. S.] 

Vers. 12-16. The Holy phost as the Spirit of 
the development of Christianity, and of the re¬ 
velation of the future. 

Ver. 12. I have yet many things to say 
unto yon, bat ye cannot bear them now. 

5 'Et* *ro7i,h(i lx<* heyetv vu Iv, aXW ov 
vvaa&e paor&£eiv dpri ].— Ye cannot bear 
them now. B aarbCeiv. Cannot bear them men¬ 
tally ; i, e. in the first place, ye are intellectually 
unable to comprehend them; doubtless, how¬ 
ever, it also means, ye are morally inoapable of 
supporting them. What is Jesus' meaning? In¬ 
terpretations : 

1. New articles of doctrine are intended. 
Tradition and its dogmas. Roman Catholic ex- 
egetes, Meyer also in measure. The latter docs 
not pretend that the noXMi are specified, but he 
too conceives of the relation of new to old as 
additional (“ for neither can we imagine the oral 
instruction of the Apostles to be fully set down 
in their Epistles”); he does not consider the 
new as an organic development of the old. 

2. Sufferings to be endured by the disciples. 

3. New forms of truth, in itself already fa¬ 
miliar. Thomas Aquinas: “ Non nova fidei mys - 
teria, sed novo tantum modo (sc. altiori) docebit.** 

4. New developments and applications of truth 
already known. Ancient Protestant interpreta¬ 
tion, Liicke. 

5. The entire ecclesiastical development of 
doctrine. Hegelian exegetes. Against this view 
Tholuck remarks: “ The latter extension is 
manifestly in opposition to the context. Doubt¬ 
less the promises made to the apostolic disciples, 
including those contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in Matt, x., must admit of an appli¬ 
cation to the disciples generally;—they can, 
however, only relatively be thus applied; even 
Hofmann, II., 2, 245 ff., says in reality nothing 
more than this. Now the persons here addressed 
are none other than those pdprvpec dir* apxifct 
chap. xv. 27, those to whom chap. xvii. 18 ap¬ 
plies, for whom He prays first, chap. xvii. 9, re¬ 
serving His petitions for other believers on Him 
until later, ver. 20.” Against the “develop¬ 
ment view” see Tholuck still further, p. 887. 
We agree with him in thinking that reference is 
not again had to the general development of 
Christian doctrine; that having already been 
treated of in ohap. xi v. 26. Tholuck, with justice, 
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directs attention to the expression: ra loxbprva 
6vay)efai; the term avayyeAti, be it observed, 
occurs three times in succession. 

Hence 6. Christ has in view the apocalyptio 
disclosures of apostolio Christianity in its more 
developed stage; revelations, for instance, con¬ 
cerning the perfect emancipation of Christianity 
from Judaism, Acts x., set forth also in the life 
of St. Paul, Eph. iii. 8, 9; preeminently those 
eschatological revelations reposing upon evange¬ 
lical premises, which appear in the Revelation 
of St. John, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Rom. xi. 26j 1 Tim. iv. 1. Thus Albertus M.: 
“ Non eolum future tn tempore , ted magis eetema , 
ad quorum amorem tnjiammqbunt.” Tholuck. The 
teterna are not to be excluded, we admit; the 
ultima , however, occupy the foreground of the 
picture. Of course these proclamations of things 
to come are principially contained in the commu¬ 
nications hitherto made to the disciples, espe¬ 
cially in the eschatological discourses of the 
Lord. Nevertheless, the theocratic and apoca¬ 
lyptic revelations as subsequently received by 
the Apostles (Acts x.; 2 These, ii.; the Apoca¬ 
lypse), constituted new matter in the develop¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God, never before re¬ 
vealed with such distinctness. 

Ver. 18. Bat when He, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, He will gaide you into the whole 
(fall) truth. ['Orav 6i tX&y iueivoc, 
r 6 rrvjev pa r 7 c a e i a 66 yy yo e < 

vpac rtf rr)v dX##e*av iraoav]. —Seethe 
Textual Notes. Lachmann’s reading suits the 
apocalyptic items of apostolic experience far 
better than does that of Tischendorf: iv iujp 
Help rr&oy. The emphatic position of ir&oa is 
indicative of the new points of revelation.—On 
The Spirit of truth, see chap. xiv. IT. 

[Rightly understood, this important passage 
proves the sufficiency of the Scriptures. The 
rzaoav after r. aX. expresses the truth in its com¬ 
pleteness or totality; comp. ver. 22: ri/v Kplotv 
naoav. The article is important: the whole truth , 
the full truth. The A. V. (into all truth), and all 
the preceding E. Versions, as also Luther in his 
G. V. (in alle Wahrheit, instead of die game or 
voile Wahrheit ), miss the sense of the original by 
omitting the article. It is not omniscience or 
any kind of speculative or scientific truth whioh 
is promised, but the full knowledge of living, 
practical truth as it is in Christ , and as it relates 
to our soul’s salvation. The Bible is not a uni¬ 
versal encyclopedia of knowledge, but an infal¬ 
lible guide of religious faith and moral practice. 
Luther corrects his faulty translation in his 
comments. 44 This truth,” he says, “ which the 
Holy Spirit is to teach them, is not such a doctrine 
and knowledge as reason of itself can understand 
and hit upon .. . for the Holy Spirit and Christ’s 
Church do not concern themselves with things 
which are subject to man's understanding and 
which belong to this temporal life and to worldly 
Tule . . . but treat of far other matters, how 
God’s children are to be begotten out of sin and 
death unto righteousness and everlasting life, 
how God’s kingdom is to be established and the 
kingdom of hell to be destroyed, how we are to 
fight against the devil and to overcome him, how 
to cheer, strengthen and uphold faith, so that a 
man shall continue alive in the midst of death, 


and even under the consciousness of sin shall 
preserve a good conscience and the grace of 
God.” Alford: 44 All the truth, viz. on those 
points alluded to in ver. 12. . . . The Lord had 
told them the truth and nothing but the truth, in 
spiritual things, but not yet the whole truth, be¬ 
cause they could not bear it. This the Spirit 
should lead them into, open the way to it, and 
unfold it by degrees. No promise of universal 
knowledge, nor of infallibility, is hereby con¬ 
veyed ; but a promise to them and us, that the 
Holy Spirit shall teach and lead us, not as chil¬ 
dren, under tutors and governors of legal and 
imperfect knowledge; but as sons (Gal. iv. 61 
making known to us the whole truth of God 
This rfas in a special manner fulfilled to them, as 
set to be the founders and teachers of the 
churches.”—Yet in a certain sense, the Spirit 
of God alone can lead us into all truth, even in 
temporal and human things, since the love of 
truth is inseparable from the love of God, and 
the perfect knowledge of truth from the know¬ 
ledge of God, which comes from the Spirit of 
God, the true illuminator of the human intellect 
darkened and distorted by sin and its bosom 
companion, error. See some excellent remarks 
on this passage by Hare, L c. Note B., pp. 224 
ff.—P. 8J 

For He shall not speak of Himself 

rOv ydp y.a’kijaei a<f iavrov, a XX* bee 
av aKobei (dxoboy) XaX^or*, nai re 
ip x6 ptva dvayy eXel bp 2 v].—See shore 
ch. xiv. 26. Luther: 44 Thus He imposeth a 
limit and measure (a basis and principle) to tb« 
preaching of the Holy Ghost Himself; He is to 
preach nothing new, nothing other than Christ 
and His Word ;—to the end that we might have 
a sure sign, a certain test, whereby to judge 
false spirits.” Thus the Spirit is conditioned by 
the 8on, as the Son is by the Father, ch. v. 19. 

Whatsoever He hath heard [heareth; on 
the different readings, dxobu, axovey, dxobou, sec 
Text. Notes.—P. S.].— J . e. such historical 
things as He, as the Spirit of 'believers and of 
the Church, has heard from Christ, either directly 
or indirectly: 1. Heard from Christ (Olshansen, 
Kling, etc.) ; 2. from God (Meyer); 8. from both 
(Luthardt [Alford, Godet]). A hearing from God 
on the part of the Spirit, a hearing independent 
of history, is not a clear idea at all; it would, 
moreover, set the revelation of the Spirit, ns s 
separate one, by the side of that of the Son.— 
Things to come.—See notes on ver. 12. [Td 
ipxbpeva are especially the eschatological doc¬ 
trines scattered through the Acts and the Epis¬ 
tles and most fully in the Apocalypse; see Kct. 
i. 1; xxii. 6, 20.—P. S.] 

[Ver. 14. He wiU glorify me, ixelvos eui 
dofdoet. —The Son reveals and glorifies the 
Father, the Spirit reveals and glorifies the Son. 
ixtlvoq is emphatic and clearly implies, as this 
whole discourse does, the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, ipk is also emphatic. The Spirit alone 
gives us a living knowledge of Christ as our Lord 
and Saviour, and makes us partakers of His 
very life and all His benefits. The sole aim of 
the Son is to glorify the Father, the sole aim of 
the Spirit to glorify the Son. A mysterious 
rivalry, so to speak, of divine love, whose very 
essence is to do all for the beloved. How much 
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more should man’s sole aim and end be to glorify 
God.—l*. 8.] 

For He will take of what is Mine [d r t 

Ik too e mov XrjutyeTai xa« dvayyeXel 
b/iivj. —This, too, in reference to what the 
Spirit shall proclaim. Everything that shall 
appear until the arrival of the great Epiphany, 
is not only actually enclosed in Christ, but also 
germinally expressed in His word. [Alford; 
“This verse is decisive against all additions and 
pretended revelations subsequent to and besides 
Christ; it being the work of the Spirit to testify 
and to declare the thingt of Christ, not anything 
new and beyond Him. And this declaration is 
coincident with inward advance in the likeness 
and image of Christ (2 Cor iii. 17,18), not with a 
mere external development.** Comp, also Words¬ 
worth in loe. —P. S.] 

Ver. 15. AU things that the Father hath, 

etc. [n-Svra boa l X t, o ira T VP* cpd 
l or tv did tovto elrov vplv 6 r i ek tqv 
ifiov Xappdvei teal dv ayyeXel bplv]. 
—As the entire ante-Chrisdan revelation of the 
Father, through the medium of the creation and 
the Old Testament, is embraced in Christ (Col. 
ii. 3, 9; 2 Cor. i. 20), so Christ is also the source 
of the entire post-Christian development of the 
new world until the Epiphany, together with all 
the revelations concerning that advent. Jesus 
Christ , the same yesterday, to-day , and forever , 
Heb. xiii. a 

[Here again, as in ch. xv. 26, we have an in¬ 
cidental, but all the more convincing argument 
for the Trinity, both in its internal relation, as 
a living intercommunion and interpenetration of 
Father, Son, and Spirit in self-communicating 
infinite love, and in its external, self-revealing 
action upon the world for its salvation. The 
essential unity of Father, Son, and Spirit is im¬ 
plied in rrdvrd — kfid iorcv and ek rov ifiov, the tri- 
personality is clearly tanght in the verbs ixei 
of the Father, ebrov of the Son, Xafipdvei and 
dvayyeXel of the Spirit Christ distinguishes 
Himself both from the Father and from the 
Spirit, and yet claims the whole fulness of the 
Father (ir&vra boa !*«), ® s His own (comp. Col. 
ii. 8), and communicates His fulness to the 
Spirit. The unlimited ir&vra reveals His con¬ 
sciousness of the astounding grandeur of His 
person and mediatorial work. At the SAme time 
we must infer from this passage a certain subor¬ 
dination, not indeed of essence (for this is one 
and the same, and is incapable of division or 
multiplication), but of dignity and offioe; for the 
Son derives His life from the Father (comp, 
eh. v. 26 idaicsv r vlCt farjv ix elv £V tavr<j>), and 
the Spirit takes and receives His fulness from 
the Son. The present Xafipdvei (the true read¬ 
ing against Xfyjterat of Elz., which is a correction 
from ver. 14) indicates a standing relation and 
permanent function, which necessarily precedes 
the future dvayyeXel and refers, like the fhture 
toZaoei and X^fiferai, ver. 14, to the ec 9 nomioal 
Trinity, the pentecostal and post-pentecostal ac¬ 
tion of the Spirit in His relation to the exalted 
Saviour and to the Church. Calvin correctly: 
“Hie non tam dearcanaetintrinseca, ut sic loquar, 
potentia disserit quam de xnjuncio sibi erga nos offi¬ 
cio. Denique suas divitias prsedicat, ut nos ad fru- 
endtm inoitet.” Olshausen: “This passage has 


special importance for the proper conception of 
the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity (comp. 
Matt, xxviii. 19), io that it clearly exhibits ihe 
living, interexistence of Father, Son and Spirit, 
and is equally opposed to the Arian subordina¬ 
tion and to a mechanical, wooden, though ortho¬ 
dox co-ordination of the persons of the trias.*’ 
Meyer explains the whole passage: “I haven 
full right to designate the divine truth which He 
(the Spirit) will reveal as My property, for all 
which the Father has, t. e., according to the con¬ 
text, the whole possession of the truth of the Father 
(der gesammte Wahrheiisbesitz des Vaters) belongs 
to Me as the Son who was in intuitive communion 
with the Father (i. 18), who came out from the 
Father (viii. 42), who am consecrated (x. 36) and 
sent to fulfil His work, who also continually live 
and move in the Father and the Father in Me 
(xvii. 10). Observe the emphatio and compre¬ 
hensive irdvra boa, as the major proposition to 
the conclusion from the general to the particular; 
hence the less to be restricted to the announce¬ 
ment of the future (with Grotius and Hengsten- 
berg).** Alford: “This verse contains the plain¬ 
est proof by inference of tlio orthodox doctrino 
of the Trinity.**—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The first subject which has engaged our 
attention is the relation which the disciples sus¬ 
tain to the departure of the Lord, chap. xiii. In 
reference to this the xacrij broAij is given them. 
Then follows an intimation of relation to the 
Lord in heaven. In view of that, they have re¬ 
ceived the promise of the Holy.Ghost; first as 
the Spirit of Christ and the Church in general, 
subsequently as the Spirit of knowledge and en¬ 
lightenment, chap xiv. By means of this Spirit 
they are to abide in Christ, like the branches iu 
the vine, in order to the production of true fruit. 
In order, first, to the production of brotherly 
love, the specific fruit of Christianity. This 
brings us to a consideration of the mutual rela¬ 
tionship of the disciples, and, further, to their 
attitude towards the ungodly hatred of the world. 
In view of this latter, the Holy Ghost is pro¬ 
mised them, as the Spirit of martyr faithfulness, 
chap, xv 26-xvi. 6 After which, their relation 
to the divine destiny of the world is treated of. 
In order to the realization of this, the Spirit of 
victorious strength, mighty to the overcoming of 
the world, is promised them, chap xvi. 7-11 
Finally, the discourse turns upon their relation 
to the development of Christianity in the world 
and the development of the world in Christian- 
ity, a process to continue until the consumma¬ 
tion of all things. In reference to this last- 
named relationship, they receive the promise of 
the Spirit of apocalyptical annunciation, chap, 
xvi. 12-16. It is then promised them that they 
shall celebrate a new life in spiritual communion 
with Christ, chap xvi. 17-27, and in conclusion 
the Lord bestows upon them a momentary fore¬ 
taste of the Pentecostal feast, with a view to 
strengthening them for His departure, chap xvi. 
28-38. 

2. Chapter xv. contains a dissertation upon 
the glorification of thi9 present life through its 
conversion into an heavenly one, by means of 
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that spiritual fellowship with the heavenly Christ 
which is enjoyed by the disciples hero. This 
heavenly life shall be revealed in a two-fold 
manner: ( 1 ) by the cordial' brotherly love and 
fellowship of Christians; (2) by the fact that 
they, by their spiritual life, excite the hatred of 
the whole ungodly world, yet manfully stand 
their ground against it and overcome it with the 
testimony of Christ, in the strength of the Holy 
* Spirit. 

8. Christ the seal Vine. Earthly thing*mere 
shadows and similitudes of heavenly realities .—The 
most prominent symbols of Israel in the Old 
Testament are the palm tree (see Ps. xcii. 12), 
the olive tree (Jer. xi. 16), and especially the 
vine, or the vineyard (see Gen. xlix. 11; Is. v. 

1 and the New Testament parallels; Jcr. ii. 21; 
Ezek. xvii. 6 , 7, 8 , etc.). The vine, first culti¬ 
vated and improved by Noah, though he was not 
the first to drink of its fruit (Matt. xxiv. 88 ; 
see Calwer Naturgeschichte ), was especially fitted 
to be the symbol of Israel by the contrast of its 
insignificant appearance and its fine and gene¬ 
rous nature (baseness and dignity); by the con¬ 
trast of its immense need of culture and train¬ 
ing and its generous fruit which not only 
refreshes, but inspirits man; by tkejcontrast of 
its useless, dead wood and the fulness of bless¬ 
ing which waits upon its living branches; by 
the fair shade of its magnificent leaves, the sweet 
perfume of its delicate blossoms, the healthful, 
even healing refreshment of its generous clusters, 
the festive effect of its juice and its wine upon 
the human intellect and heart (Ps. civ.); by the 
contrast of its natural tendency to put forth its 
strength in luxuriant branches and its tendency 
when under cultivation, to bear rich fruit; 
finally, by the contrast of its misgrowth as evi¬ 
denced by sour, wild grapes and its thriftiness 
as evinced in sweet, ripe clusters. But being 
the symbol of Israel, it is also, together with 
Israel itself, the symbol of the New Testament 
kingdom of God. Hence Christ is the real Vine 
in respect of His connection with mankind, in 
particular, the believing portion of mankind, tho 
Theocracy, the kingdom of God, the Church. In 
this figure there appears the true idea of the 
universe, and particularly of the kingdom of 
God. It is a noble plant; hence it demands the | 
care which we perceive to have been exercised 
by divine Providence in the history of the world, 
and it is destined to bring to maturity the pre¬ 
cious fruit of refreshment to the human heart, 
the fruit of the divine and blessed life of love, 
the fruit of heavenly, festal mirth and joy at¬ 
tendant uppn that life. But the simile, as en¬ 
larged upon in the text, will be our best in¬ 
formant as to the manifold relations of the life 
of Christ, adumbrated in the symbol of the vine. 
Believers are regarded as the branches, in re¬ 
spect of their close connection with the Lord. 
Their need of suffering finds a parallel in the de¬ 
mand of the branches for the prtining knife. 
Their remaining in the Vine is considered as a 
remaining in it, not in respect of the external 
connection of the wood simply, but in respect 
of the internal connection consisting in the fruit¬ 
bearing impulse; in view of this lAtter connec¬ 
tion, the wild wood on the vine itself is degene¬ 
rate and must needs be lopped off. Finally, 


the exceeding combustibility of the withered 
branches which have been cut off, is taken into 
consideration. See the Exegetical Note. 

It is worthy of remark still further, that tho 
figure of the Vine has not the following for its 
meaning alone: viz. tho Father hath planted 
Christ in mankind; its full sense is this: He 
hath made Him the foundation of mankind and 
the world; He hath made Him the principle and 
the centre of them. It is apparent at once that 
the parable has a special bearing upon the con¬ 
trast of the disciples who have remained faith¬ 
ful, and Judas. 

The figure of the Vine and the Branches is 
supplemented in reference to other of Christ’s 
relations to His people, by the symbols of the 
Shepherd and the Flock, the Head and the 
Members, the Corner-stone and the Stones built 
upon it, the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

4. Without Me ye can do nothing . The Christian 
life is so entirely dependent upon Christ, so 
entirely and organically dependent, that a man 
can accomplish nothing Christ-like and God¬ 
like without the most cordial connection with 
Christ. We might go still further and affirm: 
without the Logos no man can do anything at all, 
not so much os exist (Heb. i. 8); but here we are 
speaking of a doing of the Vine. And as, on 
the one hand, this doing is purely dependent on 
Christ, so, on the other hand, it is an organic 
co-living, co-working with tho Vine, not a mere 
efficiency through mechanical impulsion. Tbe 
passage is, in truth, utterly subversive of the 
views entertained by Felagius; at the same time, 
however, it does not confirm the Augustine doc¬ 
trine in its extravagances. 

5. Love is the source of the Vine and its 
history. Tho Iovq of the Father to the Son ap¬ 
pears in the figure of the Vine-tiller who kaih 
planted the Vine and tendeth it; the love of the 
Son to the disciples is revealed in His appro¬ 
priation of them to Himself as His branches and 
His communication to them of His heart’s life. 
They must prove themselves to be true branches 
by fruits of love. Christ now adds warnings to 
the consolations hitherto presented by Him. 

6 . But as the fire of the grape is evinced by ilt 
producing a joyous enthusiasm , so the fire of Christ's 
love is manifested in the joy of Mis Holy Spirit; 
and it is designed to be manifested as the spirit cf 
joy in and through the disciples also , vers 11-17. 
First as a mutual brotherly love. It is con¬ 
jointly only that the single clusters, the single 
branches, make the wine of joy. 

7. Abide in My love. —/.«., continue to experi¬ 
ence and contemplate My love. This is the idea 
of justification by faith. It is conditional upon 
the keeping of Christ’s commandments, ie. 
obedience to His word. The justification of the 
disciples, ver. 9, rests in the righteousness of 
Christ, ver. 10. They develop in perfect joy, 
or in the life of the Holy Ghost and the fruits 
of brotherly love. See Note on clause 2 of 
ver. 10 . 

8 . Love, as joy in personal life (a prototype 
of that rapture which is the effect of the vine, 
Ps. civ.), is exercised in the centering of a man’s 
aspirations upon the living of a life in the Spirit, 
hence, also, upon the perfect joy of a mind fully 
oonsoious of fellowship with God and Christ, 
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and of the possession of eternal life in the king- 
dom of love. 

9. The farewell discourses a foretaste of the 
Pentecostal feast. See Note on ver. 15. 

10. Servant and friend. See Notes on vers. 
14 and 15. 

11 . Love being the gravitation of hearts and 
minds, in personal conduct, towards the centre 
of all personal life, it is thence evidenced that it 
is a fundamental characteristic of the world to 
hate, for, as an ungodly world, it gravitates, with 
a perverted force, toward the finite, toward 
things impersonal or unsubstantial, out into 
darkness and into the midst of death. Hate 
stands in the centre of evil betwixt falsehood 
and death, just as love occupies the centre of 
good between light and life. And os these last 
three characteristics are the fundamental traits 
of Christ, so, in like manner, the first three 
are the characteristics of the Prince of this 
world (John viii. 44) and, hence, of the world 
itself. Now if its peculiar propensity be to 
hate, it is natural that this propensity, diame¬ 
trically opposed as it is to the Spirit of Christ, 
should first attain to full development by feed¬ 
ing upon Him and then spend itself upon the dis¬ 
ciples. 

12. The consummation of sin, in view of the 
word of Christ, ver. 22. Unbelief the second 
fall. 

13. Promise of the Holy Ghost (see Note to ver. 
26). The disciples have need of Him: ( 1 ) that 
they may not be overcome by the hatred of the 
world; ( 2 ) that they may overcome the world 
with the Spirit of love. 

14. The shame and sufferings of Christ fraught, 
for His disciples, with the peril of becoming 
offended at Him; a peril made manifest in its 
full magnitude by the night of passion; ren¬ 
dered impotent, however, as far as His people 
were concerned, by His warning proclamation. 
iBee Note to chap, xvi., ver. 1. 

15. Christ must needs go away , in order that the 
Holy Ghost might come . His departure was not 
necessary, as some might think, simply because 
He had to send Him, for He was perfectly 
able to summon Him hither while Himself 
still abiding in this world; it was necessary 
that His disciples should, from viewing Him with 
the eye of sense, come to look upon Him with 
the eye of the spirit; that they should pass 
from a contemplation of separate details of 
His life to the view of it os a total. He must 
be completely withdrawn from them, in order 
to become fully alive in them and to be formed 
in them. They must first despair utterly of 
His external glory, before His inward and eter¬ 
nal glory could arise upon them.—They must 
be completely submerged in the depths of 
their inner selves, in order that they might be 
fully translated into Him. See Leben Jesu, II. 
1879. 

16. The personality of the Holy Spirit. The 
three great operations of the Holy Ghost at His 
coming. See Notes on vers. 8-11. 

17. The work of the Holy Ghost in its relation 
to the work of Christ. See Notes on vers. 12, 
13. On the theological distinction of four offices 
of the Holy Ghost see works on doctrinal the¬ 
ology. 
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Christ’s parable of the Vine, and its interpre¬ 
tation: 1. As expressive of the Christian’s 
cordial, vital fellowship with Christ; 2 . of his 
faithful fellowship of love with the brethren; 
8 . of his firm fellowship of salvation with the 
hating world; 4. of his victorious spiritual fel¬ 
lowship with the Holy Ghost.—Heavenly things 
not symbols of earthly things, but the converse. 
—How does Christ found His heaven upon earth ? 
—Saying concerning the Vine: 1. The Vine¬ 
dresser and His ministry; 2 . the Vine and its 
operations; 8 . the branches and their work; 4. 
the fruit and its effect.—The genuine and the 
false branches, or the difference between a merely 
extrinsic connection with Christ and a lively 
connection, grounded within, at the same time 
that it is outwardly evident.—The solemn posi¬ 
tion of the Christian in the figure of the branch: 

1. Dependence upon Christ is the condition of 
his life (without Me, etc.); 2. he must be purged 
by the Father’s knife (ver. 2); 3. he may lapse 
from his connection with the Vine and go to 
destruction (may run wild, be lopped off, cast 
away, dried up, gathered, burnt); 4. ho must 
evidence his branckhood by the noblest fruit.— 
The solemn and glorious position of the Chris¬ 
tian in the figure of the branch: 1. The solemn 
position: see the foregoing remarks; 2 . the 
glorious position: a. a planting of God, an ob¬ 
ject upon which God’s eye ever rests; b . one 
with Christ in a historical and spiritual connec¬ 
tion ; a partaker in His salvation and His Spirit; 
c. one with all the faithful in the communion of 
salvation and the Spirit; d. destined to refresh 
and rejuvenate the fainting world in her sickness 
and hour of death.—The wine of love is designed 
to inspire the world, worn out with hatred, with 
new vigor.—The great and decisive difference 
between true and false branches: 1. The out¬ 
ward semblance of similarity (or the semblance 
of superiority on the part of the wild shoots); 

2 . the inward difference: a. these spend them¬ 
selves in the finest and most precious fruit, thoso 
in the most useless wood; 5. these kindle a 
beautiful fire of life, those are consumed in the 
flame of death.—As the vine is more a child of 
the heavenly sun than of the earthly soil, so is 
the Christian. 

The abiding in Christ: 1. Whereby condi¬ 
tioned: the keeping of His commandments, i. e. the 
preservation of His word in the obedience of 
faith; 2 . Wherein consisting: in abiding in the 
contemplation and experience of His love; 8 . 
How blessed: with the blessing of the word, 
with the blessing of prayer, with the blessing 
of the work, of joy, of the Spirit.—Christ’s love 
to His people, the model for their brotherly love: 
1. The greatness of His love (in laying down His 
life); 2. the cordiality and intimacy of His love 
(friendsi; 8. the freedom of His love (chosen 
you); 4. the holiness of His love (estanlished 
you that ye might bring forth fruit).—It is only 
in the faithful exercise of brotherly love that 
Christians overcome the hatred of the world.— 
The attitude of Christians towards the hatred of 
the world: 1. They think on the experience of 
the Lord (clear view); 2. on their vocation (va- 
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liant imitation); 3. on the guilt of the world 
(steadfastness in being hated without a cause); 
4. on the Holy Ghost’s office as Witness (faithful 
martyrdom).—The world’s hatred of witnesses 
of the Gospel: 1. A hatred of Christ; 2. a hatred 
of the Father; 8 . a suicidal hatred of the cause 
of her own life.—The flight of the world before 
the power of personal life: 1. From the truth of 
it (Pantheism); 2. from the demonstration of it 
(unbelief # of the Gospel); 3. from the founding 
of it (turning away from the lore-kingdom of 
Christianity).—The witness-ship of the faithful in 
the witness-strength of the Holy Ghost: 1. This 
witness-ship calls for this witness-strength; 2 . 
this witness-strength demands this witness-ship. 
—The Lord’s warning against offence at His 
shame and cross.—The excommunication and 
outlawry to which the world sentences the wit¬ 
nesses of Jesus: 1. In a (brutal or polished) 
secular form; 2. in ecclesiastical form; 3. in a 
sectarian form.—That ye may remember, rer. 4. 

Christ’s home-going in its two-fold effect upon 
the disciples: 1. In its deeply distressing effect 
upon their natural feeling; 2 . in its highly ex¬ 
alting effect upon their life of faith.—The de¬ 
parture of the first Comforter, the arrival of the 
second.—Why must it be that Christ must go 
away? See the Doct. and Em. Notes. —The 
infinitely quiet and secret, and yet all-poworful, 
victorious entry of the Holy Ghost into the 
world.—His office 1. In tbo world: nn office of 
attesting, convincing, reproving and judging; 2 . 
in the Church: an office of guiding, explaining, 
revealing, and of glorifying Christ. 

The convincing and convicting of the world: 

1 . In respect of its subject: a. of the one sin in 
which all sins arc embraced; b. of the one 
righteousness wherein all righteousness is mani¬ 
fested and fulfilled; e. of the one judgment in 
which all judgments are decided and grounded. 

2. In respect of its effect: the convincemcnt of 
men’s opinions, minds, consciences, hearts. 

How the Holy Ghost leads the children .of 
truth into all truth: 1 . no leads them, not away 
from Christ (roving, visionary spirits), but unto 
Christ (Spirit of the Church); 2. He adheres to 
gospel words and facts and explains them (what¬ 
soever He shall hear); 8 . He unfolds what there 
is of a prophetic nature in Christian truth—tho 
love of the future; 4. He glorifies tho Christ to 
•come in the present of the Church’s life.—The 
Holy Ghost as the Mediator of tho perfect com¬ 
munity of possessions existing between Christ 
and Christians.—How Hecenduots them into the 
whole inheritance of God, ver. 15. 

On the Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension 
Day , chap. xv. 26-xvi. 4. Pray for the coming 
•of the Spirit when the hatred of the world arrays 
Itself against you.'—For this hottest of tempta¬ 
tions, God affords help by the sending of the 
Holy Spirit—The martyrdom of Christians be¬ 
gins-simultaneously with the true Christianity 
•of the Spirit.—The coming of the Holy Ghost 
considered with reference to the riches of His 
names: 1. The (other) Mediator; 2. the (other) 
Helper; 3. the (other) Awakcner; 4. the (other) 
Comforter.—The marvellous coming of the Com¬ 
forter: 1. How it adds new sufferings to the old 
ones (the sufferings of the martyrs); 2 . how it 
transforms the old sufferings together with the 


new ones into joy.—The martyrdom of true 
Christianity and the inquisition of false.—The 
ban of the sanctuary and the ban of fanaticism. 
—The cross of patience and the cross as the 
standard of persecution (crusades against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses).—The horrible festi¬ 
vals of faith of religious persecutions (autos-da- 
fe: in a broader sense “ festivals of faith”).— 
The perseverant patience of the Saints. 

On the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after 
Easter , chap xvi. 5-15. The sending of the Holy 
Ghost: 1. Dependent upon a painful condition 
(the departure of Christ); 2. glorious in its in¬ 
trinsic valuo (victory over the world); 3. hea¬ 
venly in its aim (the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, the glorification of Christ, the commu¬ 
nion of goods with the Father).—As all the sad 
moments in the life of Jesus have been changed 
into joyful ones, so it is with His departure: 1. 
IIow this holds good with regard to all the 
earlier moments (His birth in poverty. His pil¬ 
grimage under the form of a servant. His death 
on the cross); 2. and how it is specially applica¬ 
ble to Ills going home through the medium of 
His departure from earth.— The Ascension, 
viewed under its two-fold aspect: 1. Wrapped in 
the gloom of Good Friday,—one with Good Fri¬ 
day ; 2. bathed in the light of Easter and Pente¬ 
cost,—one with Easter end Pentecost.—Christ’s 
going away—or not until Christ went away, did 
He come to us in His most glorious form.—How 
the Lord meets His disciples* extreme depres¬ 
sion (which does not so much as venture the 
question: Whither goest Thou?) with the loftiest 
elevation of His spirit (the word: It is expe¬ 
dient for you).—Weaning of the babes of the 
Spirit, ver. 7.—Wonderful relation between 
Christ and the Holy Ghost: 1. Christ must go 
in order that the Spirit may come; 2. the Spirit 
is not permitted to speak of Himself, to the end 
that Christ may remain.—The office of the Com¬ 
forter an office of reproving: 1. True reproof as 
a comforting; 2. true consolation as a reproving. 
—The operations of the Spirit: 1. In the world 
(vers. 8-11); 2. in the Church (vers. 12-15). 

Starke : Zeisius : Just as a vine dresser treai- 
oth his vine, doth the Heavenly Father deal with 
tho Lord Christ in His bitter afflictions, and He 
dealeth even thus, in measure, with all His faith¬ 
ful people.—L uther; God is a Master who 
possesseth the art of making things that are 
meant for our hindrance and injury turn to our 
advancement and profit; whatsoever would kill 
us, must conduce to our life; whatsoever would 
plunge us into sin and condemn us, must aid in 
strengthening our faith and hope, in adding 
power to our prayer, and bounty to the answer¬ 
ing of it.—H kdingbr: If God lay not the knife 
to the vine, its strength is consumed in useless 
shoots.—The word of the gospel the blessed 
means of bringing men to a condition of purifica¬ 
tion.—Z eisius : 0 the dignity, 0 the glory, of 
being a branch on the living Vine!—Love and 
obedience are bound up together.—C ansteih: 
The love of God, of Christ and of a Christian 
maketh a three-fold cord that never can be bro¬ 
ken.—0 inexpressible felicity, to be exalted to 
the friendship of God!—H edixger : Christ will 
have no forced selection of men, no soldiers by 
compulsion, no timorous slaves, but children. 
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brethren, friends.— Canstein: The dignity of 
being God's friend, James iL 3. Rom. yiii. 15. 
—.flie gospel does not make stares, but freemen, 
children, heirs.—On ver. 16. Grace doth in all 
things anticipate us.—1 Pet. ii. 12, 16.—Blessed 
is the man whom God loveth, though the whole 
world hate him.—A Christian is a cross-bearer.— 
The member must conform to the example of the 
Head.—-Ver, 23. That which is done to the Lord 
Jesus and His members, be it good or evil, is 
done unto God Himself.—Ver. 24. The greater 
unbelief, tho heavier damnation. — Luther : 
There is no vice and no wickedness to which the 
world is so inimical as to the name of Christ 
and. His gospel.—Ver. 27. A Christian should 
bear witness to Christ by word and by confes¬ 
sion, by his life and walk,and by suffering, and 
that with a single view to God's honor.—On 
chap. xvi. 1 ; Luke yiii. 13. —Zeisius: As Cain 
persecuted Abel, so tho false Church stilt per¬ 
secutes the true, so misbelievers still persecute 
true believers, hypocrites and mouth-Christinns 
those who are Christians in sincerity, Gal. iv. 
29.—Ver. 5. Ibid.: The whole Christian life a 
constant going to the Father.—Ver. 8. Hedinger: 
The Spirit is not idle.— Zeisius: Everything, 
from the highest to the lowest, is subject to the 
Holy Ghost in His office of Reprover.—The re¬ 
proving office of the Holy Ghost is as necessary 
to men as salt is to meat.—Ver. 9. Unbelief is 
a sin such ns reason knows nothing of; the 
Holy Ghost must make it manifest.—Unbelief a 
cause of all sin, distress and misery in time and 
eternity. — Ver. 12. Canstein: Faithful preach¬ 
ers must, in the execution of their office, have 
regard to the condition of their hearers, that 
they may discover what they are able to com¬ 
prehend. 

Heubner: Spiritual strength flows from Christ 
into believers os really as snp from tho stem 
penetrates into tho branches.—The Father, the 
efficient cause of the entire redemptive provision 
in Christ; He hath set and planted and tended 
Christ.—Pruning is painful; it is effocted by 
grievous trials, but it is good and salutary, more 
blessed than to be lopped off and cast away.— 
Ver. 6. If it is a sad and menaceful thing to see 
one’s physical strength declining, and sen¬ 
sibly to draw nearer dissolution, what must spiri- 
tual consumption and decay be.—Ver. 7. Steadfast 
abiding in Jesus: Jesus calls it the hearing of 
prayer, because everything in aman who has a liv¬ 
ing religion, tarns to prayer—his thoughts, etc .— 
Jesus' friendship the reward of the faithful.— 
Ver. 15. A notable test of friendship—not to be 
making many presents, but to open the heart, to 
give that; that is more than to bestow all riches. 
—My openness towards another is a decisive 
mark of the confidence that 1 place in him. 
Jesus revealed to the apostles whatsoever He 
had heard from the Father; His most sacred 
thoughts, emotions, sentiments, therefore—tho 
whole counsel of God.—Vers. 1-10. The cordial 
and intimate connection of Jesus with His peo¬ 
ple.—Vers. 17-27. An exhortation to patience 
even amidst persecutions.—Ver. 17. The very 
commands of Jesus are love.—It is a great con¬ 
solation for a persecuted, hated Christian to 
know that he has a like fate with Jesus. There 
is then, thus teaches Christ, a hatred towards 


Him, an antipathy to His person. To imagine 
that these were possible only in the case of per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with Jesus, would be to 
judge superficially. Hate has an intellectual 
spring in intellectual beings; to this day there 
exists hatred toward Jesus.—Ver. 27. And ye 
also shall bear witness. This passage is manifestly 
discriminative of a double testimony of tho 
Apostles: a'divine and a human testimony (in¬ 
spired testimony and that founded upon what 
had come under their own observation).—Chap, 
xvi. 1, 2. A description of the sufferings of the 
first confessors of Christ, in particular, tho 
martyrs (in the note, p. 457); a register of the 
histories of the martyrs —Are religious persecu¬ 
tions to be laid to the charge of Christianity? 
No.—Religion, the supreme good, is exposed to 
the utmost abuse ; to the danger of being made 
a cloak for malice and hate and the shedding of 
blood.— Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension Day. 
Chap. xv. 26-xvi. 4.—How Christ has been glo¬ 
rified in His Apostles. The call of the ancient 
martyrs to the later Christian world.—Chap, 
xvi. 6 . There is a true and a false grief at sepa¬ 
ration from our friends.—Vers. 5-15. The divine 
enlightenment of the Apostles a fruit of Christ'a 
departure.—Brotherly correction a duty of love. 
—The ministry of reproof of Christian teachers. 

Gerlach : The glorification of God centres in 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ.—Tho 
redeemed disciple is Jesus* friend, without there¬ 
by ceasing to be His servant (that he is then, 
however, in jv higher sense).—Chap. xvi. He will 
not speak of Himself. These words are an irre¬ 
fragable testimony to tho personality of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Braune: Everything .that one friend can say 
to another concerning the spirit of the Christian 
Church, concerning the harmony in which she 
must live, her purity of morals, activity in love 
and increasing illumination, concerning the con¬ 
fidence which she must needs possess, and her 
separation from tho wrong, is here uttered in tho 
trustful tone of parting love (Herder).—Purifi¬ 
cation is not effected without pain ; even vine- 
branches are said “to bleed,” when they are 
pruned.—Only let .no breach be made in tho 
bond of peace through vain glory or wrangling; 
else will prayer in Jesus* name be hindered, 
everything will become worm-eaten and go to 
destruction (Rieger).—On Chap. xvi. 2.—Ver. 7. 
It is expedient for you that I go away. A saying 
of wondrous magnitude.—The Spirit's work in 
regard to the world is comprised in the three¬ 
fold operation of impressing her with a con¬ 
sciousness of sin , a consciousness of the holiness 
of Christy the Redeemer from all sin, a conscious¬ 
ness of the impotence of the Wicked One ; a con¬ 
viction of the tatter fact is adverse to the estab¬ 
lishment of the devil's kingdom. 

Gossneb, ver. 2 : Something must show itself; 
faithfulness must be evidenced; otherwise, if 
there be no result at all, a heavy judgment of 
God ensues.—Persecutors of Christians do not 
themselves constitute the vine-dresser; they are 
but pruning-knives; God is the Vine-dresser 
who guides the knife and casts it into the fire 
when it has entirely served His purpose (after 
Luther).—Ver. 8 . Through the word; The 
branches derive their holiness (purity) from the 
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Vine.—Everywhere are all things ascribed to 
the word; not alone purification, as in this pas¬ 
sage, but 1 Pet. i. 23 regeneration, Jas. i. 18, 
21 the whole of salvation.—Ver. 4. This, the 
spiritual indwelling of Christ in us, is all-im¬ 
portant.—Ver. 20. Either we must not profess 
to be servants of Christ, or we must put up with 
His cross. A good servant will not sit in the 
ohimney-corner whilst his master's life is in 
jeopardy.—Ver. 24. Men do not care to have 
the name of haters of God, enemies of God; yet 
nevertheless, they put that name in practice in 
their works.—Vers. 26, 27. There are in the 
Church two inseparable witnesses for Jesus 
Christ: His Spirit and His word.—Chap. zvi. 2. 
This hour , when it is thought to be a species of 
religious service to persecute the truth and the 
witnesses for the truth,—this hour it come ; it it , 
and it shall cease only with the end of the world. 
—Since the rise of the Spanish Inquisition, it 
has burnt, from the year 1481 to 1808, no less 
than 34,358 Christians in person and 10,049 in 
effigy, etc, —Unbelief. And so this or that thing 
is not the sin that damns thee. The Holy Ghost 
says: this is the sin,—that thou believest not on 
Jeans; this condemns thee.—Ver. 13. Such is 
the double office of the Holy Ghost: first He re¬ 
proves and corrects, then He leads and guides, 
as a mother does her child.—All parties and 
sects, all epeakers and gabblers, insist upon it 
that they have the Holy Ghost, and consequently 
demand that belief should be accorded to their 
words. But if we grasp for support these words 
of Jesus, we can repel them all, etc. Do but 
compare what they Bay with the word of 
Christ. 

Schleiermacher i Concerning the purifying — 
purging—of the branches. The Lord has shown 
us in these words the uninterrupted progress of 
the Christian Church in purification, presup¬ 
posing, at the same time, its continual develop¬ 
ment. —Clean for the word's sake; It is the 
whole connection of His words, a connection 
discoverable, of course, in every individual word 
of His.—The word was the only means by which 
He could unite men to Himself, just as it is our 
sole power of communication with each other. 
—If we would not be involved in the destiny 
of being sundered from connection with the 
divine and higher life, and of being profitable 
only through the ashes that remain of us—if we 
would not have it so, then must this be the great 
rule of our whole life: without me ye can do 
nothing .— The Lord here abolishes all those dis¬ 
tinctions, so often made by men, between things, 
spiritual and secular, things temporal and eter¬ 
nal. In whatever sphere of life we may be, our 
work, if done without Christ, is nothing; and its 
nothingness shall ever become more and more 
manifest. There is no strength or fruitfulness 
in aught without Him. —The Comforter in His 
stead. In all who believe on the name of the 
Lord, the strength of truth is to become a life 
and a continual activity, proper and peculiar to 
themselves. For this cause His bodily, personal 
presence must be withdrawn, to the end that, 
with the help and through the strength of the 
divine Spirit, all things that Christ had given 
them might develop into, a peculiar (personal) 
life,—a life independently self-communicative 


and filling the whole human world with the same 
blessing. 

Besser : If the devil’s ill-will were the only 
thing needful, he would soon lay his knife to our 
throats and stifle us with his manure and the 
stenoh of it. But God taketh him in his hand 
and saith: Devil, I know well that thou art a 
murderer and miscreant, but I will make such 
use of thee as I will; thou shalt be but My 
prumng-kmfe; the world and all that cleaveth 
unto thee shall be dung for My beloved vineyard, 
that it may prosper and improve (Luther).—If 
thou wilt not suffer the evil to be taken away from 
thee, thou wilt have to suffer thyself to be taken 
away (Bengel).— To abide —that is the whole. 
Constancy, says Bernard, is the king’s daughter, 
the sum of the virtues and the perfection of them, 
etc. But what an affable and friendly command 
is this of His: Abide in Me. —The vine may 
live without the branches, and, instead of 
one that is cut off, may put forth three fresh 
ones, but the branch can not live without the 
vine.—Casting away, drying up, gathering; 
throwing into the fire, burning, are the five 
degrees of that judgment whose execution is de¬ 
pendent upon the long-suffering of God.—John 
is the faithful minister of the Comforter in the 
three grand departments of the latter: through 
his Gospel he reproves [convicts] the world con¬ 
cerning sin, righteousness and judgment, through 
his Epistles he guides it into all truth, through 
his Revelation he proclaims things to come. 

On the Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension 
Day , chap. xv. 26-xvi. 24. Schultz: What 
should be the conduct of the true Christian 
when experiencing the world’s enmity to the 
kingdom of God. —Rambach: The persecutions 
of Christianity as a loud-tongued testimony to 
its worth.— Grukneisen : That our testimony and 
that of the Spirit belong together. —Floret: 
How edifying for us the memory of the martyrs 
of the first centuries of Christianity.— Mueller- 
siefen (Zeugnisse von Christo , 1st collection, p. 
101): Testimony to Christ: 1. How the Holy 
Ghost testifies of Christ; 2. how we, through the 
Holy Ghost, should testify of Christ.—K apit: 
The promise of the Holy Ghost: 1. How definitely 
bestowed by the Lord; 2. how much needed bj 
us; 3. to whom fulfilled.— Aulfeld : The Holy 
Ghost is to testify of Christ, 1. in us ; 2. through 
us.— Stier: The Holy Ghost’s testimony to 
Christ: 1. How necessary for the world it was 
and is; 2. how it has really existed in the 
Church throughout all ages; 8. how it may and 
ought to be given through us also.— Stedshofer: 
The government which, from His throne, the 
Lord Jesus exercises amongst men on earth: 
He leads us, 1. by His Spirit; 2. amidst the con¬ 
tradictions of the world; 8. to the glory of Him¬ 
self and His Father. 

On the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after Easter , 
Chap. xvi. 5-15. Draeseee: Let not your heart 
be full of mourning.— Hossbach: The Redeem¬ 
er’s glorification in us through the Holy Ghost 
— Reikhard: That God’s Spirit reproves the 
world in our days just as emphatically as He 
ever did.— Gorwitz : What is requisite to make 
us regard our departure from the world as a 
going home to the Father?—W. Hoffmans 
(“ Ruf zum Herm ”): The Holy Ghost testifies of 
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Jesus; that is the beginning of His ministry to 
the world; He glorifies Jesus; that is the end 
and aim of His ministry to the believer.— Stein- 
hofer: The three principal things in which the 
Holy Ghost’s operation and work upon the hearts 
of men appear. He labors at man’s heart for the 
purpose of convincing him, 1 . on account of sin, 
2 . on account of righteousness, 3. on account of 
judgment.— Fuchs: What consolation have we 
at the departure of our loved ones who have 
fallen asleep in the Lord?— Ahlfeld: Rejoice 
yo at the arrival of the Comforter: 1. Rejoice 
for the sake of Him who sendeth Him; 2. rejoice 
for the sake of what He doeth.— Heubner: The 
vocation of every true Christian, to reprove the 
world: 1. What is demanded by this vocation; 
2 . what binds us to it; 8 . what renders us fit for 
it.— Burk: Want of faith in Jesus (Christ) the 
greatest, nay, the one only sin.— Rautenberq : 
It is good for you that I go away; A strong 
word of consolation: 1 . from the mouth of the 
Redeemer; 2. from the mouths of departing 
redeemed ones.— Ibid.: That we are still unable 
to bear A 9 much as the Lord hath to say to us.— 
Harlbss : The Holy Ghost’s testimony against 
the world, at once reproof and comfort. 

[Craven: From Hilary: Ch. xv. vers. 1, 2. 
The useless and deceitful branches He cuts down 
for burning.—By pruning the branches we make 
the tree shoot out the more.—Ch. xvi. ver. 15. 
This unity hath no diversity ; nor doth it matter 
from whom the thing is received, since that 
which Is given by the Father is counted also as 

given by the Son.-From Augustine : Ch. xv. 

ver. 1. He says this as being the Head of the 
Church, of which we are the members, the Man 
Christ Jesus; for the vine and the branches are 
of the same nature.—Ver. 2. God’s culture con¬ 
sists in extirpating all the seeds of wickedness 
from our hearts; in opening our hearts to the 
plough of His Word; in sowing in us the seeds 
of His commandments; in waiting for the fruits 
of piety; [and in pruning.]— Every branch; 
who is there so clean that he cannot be more and 
more changed ? He cleanseth the clean, t. e. the 
fruitful, that the cleaner they be, the more fruit¬ 
ful they may be.—Ver. 3. Christ performs the 
part of the husbandman ns well as of the vine. — 
Ver. 4. Abide in Me and I in you —not they in Him 
as He in them; the branches do not confer any 
advantage upon the vine, but receive their sup¬ 
port from it.— As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself etc. Great display of grace! He strength¬ 
ened the hearts of the humble, stoppeth the 
mouth of the proud.—He who thinks he bears 
fruit in himself is not in the vine; he who is not 
in the vine is not in Christ; he who is not in 
Christ is not a Christian.—Ver 5. Without Me ye 
can do nothing; He does not say, Ve can do little. 
— Much fruit; Christ, though He would not be 
the vine, except He were man, yet could not give 
this grace to the branches, except He were God. 
—Ver. 6 . The branches are as contemptible, if 
they abide not in the vine, as they are glorious, 
if they abide.—One of the two, the branches 
must be in—either the vine or the fire.—Ver. 7. 
His words abide in us^ when we do what He has 
commanded, and love what He has promised. — 
When His words abide in the memory , and are 
not found in the life, the branch is not accounted 


to be in the vine.—So far as we abide in the Sa¬ 
viour we cannot will anything that is foreign 
to our salvation.—Ver. 9. As the Father hath 
loved Me , etc.; This is the source of our good 
works,—they proceed from faith which worketh 
by love; but we could not love unless we were 
first loved.—The grace of & Mediator is expressed 
here.—Ver. 10. These words do not declare 
whence love arises, but how it is shown.—Ver. 
11. What is Christ’s joy in us, but that He deigns 
to rejoice on our account? And what is our joy, 
which He says shall be full, but to have fellow-' 
ship with Him? He had perfect joy on our ac¬ 
count, when He rejoiced in foreknowing and 
predestinating us; but that joy was not in us, 
because then we did not exist: it began to be in 
us when He called us. And this joy we rightly 
call our own, this joy wherewith we shall be 
blessed, which is begun in the faith of them 
who are born again, and shall be fulfilled in the 
reward of them who rise again.—Ver. 12 . Where 
then love is, what can be wanting? Where it is 
not, what can profit ?—This love is distinguished 
from men’s love to each other as men, by (he 
words, as I have loved you.—To what end did 
Christ love us but that we should reign with Him? 
—Vers. 18-15. Great condescension 1 Though to 
keep his Lord’s commandments is only what a 
good servant is obliged to do, yet, if they do so, 
He calls them His friends. —Shall we therefore 
cease to be servants as soon as ever we are good 
servants9 There are two kinds of servitude, as 
there are two kinds of fear. There is a fear 
which perfect love castcth out; which also hath 
in it a servitude, which will be cast out together 
with the fear. And there is another, a pure 
[filial] fear [and with it a filial servitude] which 
remaineth for ever.—Ver. 16. Ineffable grace! 
For what were we before Christ had chosen us, 
but wicked and lost ?—He does not choose the 
good; but those, whom He hath chosen, He 
makes good.—Ver. 17. Love is this fruit (Gal. v. 
22).—Vers. 18-21. Thou refusest to be in the 
body, if thou art not willing with the Head, to 
endure the hatred of the world.—Our Lord, in 
exhorting His servants to bear patiently the 
hatred of tho world, proposes to them an exam¬ 
ple than which there can be no better and higher 
one, viz.. Himself.—Ver. 21. For My name's sake; 
i. e. in you they will hate Me, in you persecute Me, 
your word they will not keep because it is Mine. 
—Ver 22. By sin here He means not every sin. 
but a certain great sin, which includes all, and 
which alone hinders the remission of other sins, 
viz. unbelief. —Vers. 23, 24. How could they hate 
one whom they did not know (ver. 21)? If the 
Jews were asked whether they loved God, they 
would reply that they did love Him, not in¬ 
tending to lie. but only being mistaken in so 
saying [through mistake as to His real character]. 
For how could they who hated the Truth, love 
the Father of Truth ? They did not know that 
the Truth was born of God the Father, and there¬ 
fore they did not know the Father Himself. Thus 
they both hated, and also knew not, the Father. 
—Ver. 25. A man hates without a cause who seeks 
no advantago from his hatred; thus the ungodly 
hate God.—Vers. 26,27. The Holy Spirit by His 
testimony made others testify; taking away fear 
from the friends of Christ, and converting the 
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hatred of His enemies into lore.—Ch. xvi. ver. 4. 
These things have J told you , that when the time shall 
come, ye may remember , etc. The night of the Jews 
was not permitted to mix with or darken the day 
of the Christians.—Ver. 7. Christ departing in 
the body, not the Holy Ghost only, but the Father 
and the Son, came spiritually.—Ver. 9. It makes 
a great difference whether one believes in Christ, 
or only that He is Christ; for that He was Christ 
even the devils believed; but he believes in 
Christ, who both hopes in Christ and loves Christ. 
—Ver. 11. Satan is judged in that he is cast out; 
or, that he is destined irrevocably for the punish¬ 
ment of eternal fire.—Ver. 13. The Holy Spirit 
both teaches believers now all the spiritual things 
they are capable of receiving, and also kindles 
in their hearts a desire to know more. 

[From Cheysostom : Ch. xv. ver. 2. By fruit 
is meant life , t. t. that no one can be in Him 
without good works.—Vers. 4, 5. Having said 
that they were clean through the word which lie 
had spoken , He now teaches them that they must 
do their part.— Without Me ye can do nothing; the 
Son contributes no less than the Father to the 
help of the disciples.—Ver. 6 . Cast forth as a 
branch; t. e. shall not benefit by the care of the 
husbandman: is withered , t e. shall lose all that 
it desires from the root, all that supports its 
life, and shall die.—Ver. 8 . He now shows that 
they themselves (true disciples) should be invin¬ 
cible, bringing forth much fruit. —Ver 11. As if 
He had said, If sorrow fall upon you I will take 
it away, so that ye shall rejoice in the end.— 
Ver. 15. All things, t. e. that they ought to hear.— 
Ver. 17. These things (vers. 13-15) I command you 
■ that ye love one another; I have said this (these 
things) not by way of reproach, but to induce 
you to love one another. —Ver. 18. As if to say, 
I know it is a hard trial, but ye will endure it 
for My sake.—Ver. 19. lie consoles them still 
farther by telling them, the hatred of the world 
would be an evidenoe of their goodness, so that 
they ought rather to grieve if they were loved by 
the world.—Vers. 19-21. Ye must not be dis¬ 
turbed at having to share My sufferings, for ye 
aro not better than I.—Ver. 20. ne calls Him not 
the Holy Spirit but the Spirit of Truth , to show 
the perfect faith that is due to Him.—Ch. xvi. 
ver. 7. Nevertheless I tell you the truth , etc., as if 
He had said, Though your grief be ever so great, 
ye must hear how it is profitable for you that I 

go away.-From Gbkgory : Chop. xv. ver. 12. 

When all our Lord’s sacred discourses are full of 
His commandments, why does He give the special 
commandment respecting love, if it is not that 
every commandment teaches love, and all pre¬ 
cepts are one? As all the boughs of a tree 
proceed from one root, so all the virtues are 
produced from one love; nor hath the branch, 
>. e., the good work, any life, except it abide 
in thp root of love.—Vers. 12-15. The highest, 
the only proof of love is to love our adver¬ 
sary, as did the Truth Himself.—Our Lord 
came to die for His enemies, but He says that 
He is going to lay down His life for His friends, 
to show us that by loving, we are able to gain 
over our enemies, so that they who persecute us 
are by anticipation our friends.—Whoso in time 
of tranquillity will not give up his time unto God, 
how in persecution shall he give up his soul t — 


Ver. 19. The dispraise of the perverse is our 
praise.—He proves himself no friend to God who 
pleases His enemy; and He whose soul is in 
subjection to the Truth, will have to contend 
with the enemies of that Troth.—Chap. xvi. ver. 
7. As if He said, If I withdraw not My body 
from your eyes I cannot lead you to the under¬ 
standing of the Invisible, through the Comfort¬ 
ing Spirit.-From Alcuix : Chap. xv. vers. 

4-7. All the fruit of good works proceeds from 
this root.—He Who hath delivered us by His 
grace, also carries us onward by His help .—Ue 
that abidelh in Me , by believing, obeying, perse¬ 
vering, and 1 in Him , by enlightening, assisting, 
giving perseverance, the same, and none other, 

bringeth forth much fruit. -From Theophy- 

lact : Chap. xv. ver. 8. The fruit of the Apostles 
are the Gentiles.—Ver. 15. As if He had said. 
The servant knoweth not the counsels of his 
Lord; but since I esteem you friends, I have 

communicated My secrets unto you.-From 

Didymus: Chap. xv. ver. 26. The Holy Spirit 
He calls the Comforter, a name taken from His 
office, which is not only to relieve the sorrows 
of the faithful, but to fill them with unspeakable 
joy.—Chap. xvi. vers. 13, 14. The Holy Ghost 
would lead them by His teaching and discipline 
into all truth, transferring them from the dead 
letter to the quickening Spirit, in whom alone 
ail Scripture truth resides. 

[From Burkitt: Chap. xv. vers. 1, 2. The 
vine doth most fitly symbolize Christ in His office 
for, and relation to, His people— 1 . As being 
weak, mean and small in outward appearance; 

2. As being plentifully fruitful of sweet fruit; 

3. In that the fruit thereof is pressed that it may 
bo drink unto men; 4. As being the root from 
which all the branches derive their nourishment 
and fruitfulness.—The Father is the husbandman. 
He—1. ingrafts all tho branches into this vine; 
2 . takes notice what store of fruit every branch 
brings forth; 8 . daily tends His vineyard that 
it majr bring forth fruit abundantly.—There are 
two sorts of branches, some fruitful, others un¬ 
fruitful; some are branches only by external 
profession [mechanical connection], others by 
real implantation [ingrafting].—The true touch¬ 
stone whereby to discern one sort of branches 
from another, is not by the fair leaves of pro¬ 
fession [not by connection with the church], but by 
the substantial proofs [fruits] of a holy conver¬ 
sation.—In the most fruitful branches there re¬ 
mains much corruption to be purged out.—The 
Husbandman’s hand manages the pruning knife 
of affliction; He had rather see His vine bleed 
than be barren. —Such branches as, after all the 
Husbandman’s care, remain unfruitful, shall be 
finally cut off and cast away, as was Judas.— 
He purgeth it, by His word and Spirit, by ordi¬ 
nances and providences, by mercies and actions 
[afflictions].—Ver. 8 . Now are ye clean; such as 
are justified and [partially] sanctified, are iu 
Christ’s account clean notwithstanding their 
many spots.— Through the word; the word of 
Christ is the instrumental cause of a believers 
cleansing.—Ver. 4. Abide in Me, and J in you; 
abide in Me, not only by an outward profession, 
but by a real and fiducial adherence, and I will 
abide in you by the infiuences of My Spirit— 
The union between Christ and His members is 
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mutual.—Believers themselves, without daily de¬ 
pendence on Christ and constant communications 
of grace from Him, can do nothing.—Ver. 6 . 
Such as have had a long standing in God’s vine¬ 
yard, and contented themselves with a withered 
profession, are in danger of having God’s blast¬ 
ing added to their barrenness.—Ver. 7. Observe 
here—1. A glorious privilege declared, ye thall 
ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you ; 2. 
The condition of this privilege, If ye abide in Me 
and My words abide in you .—Ver. 8 . Our Lord 
here exhorts His followers to a holy fruitfulness 
by a double argument—1. One drawn from tho 
glory of God ; 2. The other from their own ad¬ 
vantage, so shall ye be My disciples , i. e. hereby 
ye shall have evidence and prove yourselves to 
be My disciples.—Ver. 9. What a comparison is 
here! As the Father hath loved Me so have I loved 
you! This love is—1. real; 2. operative; 8 . 
eternal; 4. immutable .—Continue ye in My love ; 
it should be the care of every Christian to pre¬ 
serve the sweet sense and inward diffusion of 
Christ's love in his own soul.—Ver. 10. As our 
obedience to Christ is the best evidence of our love 
to Him, so it is the best means to preserve us in 
the sense and assurance of His love to us.—Ver. 
11. Our Lord declares tho reasons of His urging 
fruitfulness on His disciples—1. That Ilis joy 
might remain in them , t. e. that the joy He had in 
their holiness might remain with Him; 2. That 
their joy in Him might be full , this arises from 
the former.—Ver. 12. Christ’s lovo unto believers 
is both an obligation unto mutual love, and n 
pattern for it.—Ver. 13. Christ’s lo^te in laying 
down His life for His people a matchless love. 
—Ver. 14. Christ invites His people to obedience 
by the honorable title of friends.— Ye are My 
friends , etc .—1. Actively, you will manifest your- j 
selves to bo My friends; 2. Passively, I will de¬ 
clare Myself to be your friend.—Learn 1. How 
condescending is the love of Christ—He calls 
His servants, friends; 2. How glorious the be¬ 
liever’s relation to Christ; 3. How grateful [ex¬ 
cellent] is obedienco to Christ; 4. Our conformity 
to Christ consists, not so much in#imitation of 
what He did,.as in obedience to what He pre¬ 
scribed—some of His actions aro inimitable, but 
all His commands are obeyable; 6 . Nothing short 
of obedience will evidence the truth of our re¬ 
lation to Christ.—Ver. 15. Henceforth I call you 
not servants , t. e. not mere servants, not that they 
were to be exempted from obedience —All Christ’s 
disciples are His servants; and all His servants are 
His friends , in regard Of intimate communion 
and tender usage.—After His resurrection lie 
called them brethrst i, chap. xx. 17; the dignity 
of believers is a growing dignity—tho longer 
they follow Christ, the higher privileges are ac¬ 
corded them.—Vers. 17-21. With what frequency 
and importunity our Lord pressed the duty of 
mutual love upon His disciples; from this learn 
—1. The great importance of the duty; 2. The 
great averseness of our hearts to its perform¬ 
ance.—The argument our Saviour uses to press 
His disciples to mutual love, etz., that the world 
would hate them.—Tho considerations pro¬ 
pounded by Christ to comfort His disciples under 
the world’s hatred—1. His own usage by the 
world ; 2. This hatred is evidence that they are 
not of the world; 8 . Their relation to Him as 


servants to a master; 4. The goodness of the 
causo for which they suffer, viz., Christ’s name’s 
sake.—Ver. 19. Ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world; 1 . The children of 
God, though in the world, are not of the world 
either in Spirit or conversation; 2 . The difference 
between them and worldlings is of God’s making. 
-•-Ver. 21. For My name's sake; the great quar¬ 
rel of the world against the disciples of Christ, 
whatever may be pretended, is for the Marne of 
Christ. —Ver. 22. Sins of ignorance are, os it 
were, no sins, compared with those committed 
against light.—Sins committed against gospel 
light are of aggravated guilt, as against the 
very remedy.—The gospel, where it is plainly 
preached, takes away all excuse from sinners.— 
Vers. 23-25. Let men pretend to never so much 
respect for God, yet if they hate Christ and de¬ 
spise His gospel, they are haters of God.—Tho 
miracles wrought by Christ surpassed all others 
in number, kind, and manner.—Chap. xvi. ver. 
1. All afflictions aro so trying that the best of 
Christians have need to be guarded against them 
lest they should be offended.—Ver. 2. The being 
under one trial will not shelter from another.— 
Ver. 8 . Ignorance of tho Father and the Son tho 
ground of tho world’s hatred against Christians. 
—Ver. 4. Christ is so tender of His disciples, that 
Ho will not put them under the hardness of 
suffering until they be prepared for it.—Ver. 7. 
It is expedient for you that I go away , etc. Tho 
presence of tho Holy Spirit with us is a greater 
comfort and advantage, than tho presence of 
Christ in the flesh amongst us.—Vers. 8-14. Our 
Lord declares tho advantages that would redound 
by tho coming of the Comforter—1. To the 
world, vers. 8-11 ; 2. To the Apostles, ver. 13; 
To Himself, ver. 14.—Ver. 9. Of sin, t. e., of their 
sinful state and nature, of the largo extent of 
sin, and particularly of the sin of unbelief.—Ver. 
10 . Of righteousness , t. of the insufficiency of 
all human righteousness, or (and) of a complete 
and perfect righteousness in Me imputable to 
sinners for their perfect justification.— Because 7 
go to My Father and ye see Me no more; as though 
Ho had said—Hereby you may bo satisfied that 
by My active and passive obedience [righteous¬ 
ness] I have fully satisfied my Father’s justice 
for you, and you shall never be charged or con¬ 
demned ; because, when I go to heaven, I shall 
abide there in glory with My Father, and never 
be sent back again— ye shall see me no more —as I 
must have been, had anything been omitted by 
Me.—Ver. 11. Of judgment, i. e., that Jesus is 
both Lord and Christ, that He had power to judge 
Satan, tho prince of the world, and that Ho did 
by His death put down the kingdom of darkness. 

[FromM. Henry: Chap. xv. There.aro four 
words to which our Lord’s discourse in this chap¬ 
ter may be reduced: 1. Fruit, vers. 1-8; 2. 
Love, vers. 9-17; 8 . Hatred, vers. 18-25; 4. Tho 
Comforter, vers. 26, 27.—Vers. 1-8. Christ dis¬ 
courses concerning the fruit , which His disciples 
were to bring forth , under the similitude of a vine; t 
observe—L The doctrine of this similitude: that 
—1. Christ is (1) the vine , t. e. t (a) planted, not 
spontaneous, ( 6 ) having an unpromising outside, 
(c) a spreading plant, ( d ) whose fruit honors God 
and cheers man, (2) the true vine, as opposed to 
(a) counterfeit, (b) type; 2. Believers are the 
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branches, t. ( 1 ) supported by the unseen root, 
(2) many, (3) yet meeting in one root, (4) insuf¬ 
ficient to stand (and be fruitful) of themselves; 
3. The Father is the husbandman, t. e., (1) the 
proprietor, ( 2 ) the land-worker, yeapyb, though 
the earth is the Lord’s, it yields Him no fruit un¬ 
less He work it, (3) the husbandman, having care 
of the vine and all the branches , by planting , water¬ 
ing, [pruningj, and [thus] giving the increase. II. 
The duties taught us by this similitude—I. To 
bring forth fruit; this duty is urged by ( 1 ) the 
doom of the unfruitful, ver. 2 ; ( 2 ) the promise 
made to the fruitful, ver. 2 [increased culture 
in order to increased fruitfulness]; ( 8 ) the duty 
of showing forth the power of the benefits they 
have received, ver. 8 ; (4) the glory that will re¬ 
dound to God, ver. 8 ; (5) the comfort and honor 
that will come to ourselves, ver. 8 , so shall ye be my 
disciples; 2. To abide in Christ in order to fruitful¬ 
ness, consider (1) the duty to abide in Christ by 
faith, (2) the necessity of so doing in order to fruit¬ 
fulness, vers. 4,5; (3) the fatal consequence of for¬ 
saking Christ, ver. G; (4) the blessed privilege of 
those who abide in Him, ver. 7.—Ver. 2. Farther 
fruitfulness is the blessed reward of former 
fruitfulness.—The purging of fruitful branches 
is the care and work of the great Husbandman, 
for His own glory.—Ver. 8 . There iB a cleansing 
virtue in the Word, as it works grace and works 
out corruption.—Ver. 4. The knot of the branch 
abides in the vine, and the sap of the vine abides 
in the branch, and so there is a constant com¬ 
munication between them.—Ver. 6 . Wo depend 
upon Christ, not only as the vine upon the wall 
tor support, but as the branch on the root for sap. 
— Ver. 6 . Withered; They that bear no fruit , after 
a while will bear no leaves .— Fire is the fittest 
place*for withered branches, for they are good for 
nothing else.—Ver. 7. See here—1. How our 
union with Christ is maintained, by the Word; 2. 
How our communion with Him is maintained, by 
prayer. —They that abide in Christ as their heart's 
delight, shall have through Christ their heart’s 
desire.—If we abide in Christ and Ois Word in us, 
two things are promised— 1 , that we will not ask 
for anything but what is proper to be done for 
us; 2 , that we shall have an answer of peace to 
all our prayers.—Ver. 8 . The fruitfulness of all 
Christians is to the glory of God—1, By their 
good works many are brought to glorify God; [2. 
Good works manifest the beauty of His law, and 
the power of His gospel.—E. R. C.].—Vers. 9- 
17. Christ who is Love itself discourses concerning 
a fourfold love,—I. The Father's love to Him, He 
tells us that—1. The Father did love Him (ver. 

9) ; 2. That He abode in His Father’s love (ver. 

10) ; 8 . That He thus abode because Ho kept His 
Father’s.law (ver. 10). II. His own love to His 
disciples, though He leaves them He loves them: 
Observe—1. The pattern of this love, as the 
Father hath loved Me , etc.; 2. The proofs and pro¬ 
ducts of this love, which are (1) His laying down 
His life for them (ver. 13), (2) His taking them 
into a covenant of friendship (vers. 14, 16), (3) 
His freeness in communioating His mind to them 
(ver. 15), (4) His choosing and ordaining them to 
be the prime instruments of His glory in the world 
(ver. 161. III. The disciples' love to Him, this is 
enjoinea in view of His love to them; He exhorts 
them to— 1 . Continue in His love, t. e. t keep up 


their love; 2. Evidence their love by keeping His 
commandments. IV. The disciples' love one to 
another; this is (ver. 12)—1. Recommended by 
Christ’s pattern; 2. Required by His precept. 
—Ver. 9. A strange expression of the conde¬ 
scending grace of Christ 1 As the Father loved 
Him who was most worthy, so He loved them who 
were most unworthy.—Ver. 10. Ye shall abide 
in My love, as a dwelling-place. —Ver. 18. This 
is tho love wherewith Christ hath loved us, He 
is our avrt^vx°C — Bail for us, body for body, life 
for life, though He knew our insolvency and 
foresaw how dear the engagement would cost 
Him.—The excellency of the love of Christ be¬ 
yond all other love; others have laid down (pas¬ 
sively) their lives, Christ gave up (actively) His. 
—Ver. 16. Tho treasure of the gospel was com¬ 
mitted to the disciples that it might be— 1 . pro¬ 
pagated; 2. perpetuated.—Those whom Christ 
ordains should and shall be fruitful.— Whatever 
ye shall ask, etc. Three things set forth for our 
encouragement in prayer—1. That we have a 
God to go to who is a Father; 2. That we have 
a good name to go in; 8 . That an answer in 
peaoe is promised.—Vers. 18-25. Christ dis¬ 
courses concerning hatred: Observe—I. Who 
they are that hate, viz., the world, i. c., the chih 
dren of this world as distinguished from the chil¬ 
dren of God, called the world as indicating their 
—1. number, 2. confederacy, 3. spirit. II. Who 
they are that are haled —1. The disciples of Christ; 
2. Christ Himself; 8 . God the Father (vers. 23, 
24).—Ver. 19. Whom Christ blesseth, the world 
curseth; the favorites of Heaven have never been 
the darlings of the world.—Ver. 20. The fruits of 
the world’s hatred— 1 . persecution; 2 . rejection 
of doctrine.—Vers. 19-21. Tho causes of the 
world’s hatred against Christians—1. They do 
not belong to it; 2. They belong to Christ, for my 
name's sake; 3. Its ignorance of God.—Ver. 22 . 
Observe—1. The excuse they have who have not 
the gospel; 2. The aggravated guilt of those who 
reject the gospel.—Vers. 23, 34. In hating 
Christ tho world hates God; deists are in effect 
atheists. —Vqr. 25. Enmity to Christ is unrea¬ 
sonable.—Vers. 26, 27. Christ speaks of tho 
Comforter, promising—I. That He should main¬ 
tain Christ’s cause in the world notwithstanding 
all opposition. II. That the Apostles by His 
assistance should have tho honor of being Christ’s 
witnesses,.—Ver. 26. The Spirit is spoken of as 
—1. A* Person; 2. A divine Person proceeding from 
the Father.—The offices of the Spirit— 1 . One 
implied in His title Comforter or Advocate; 2. 
Witnessing for Christ.—Ver. 27. The Spirit's 
working is not to supersede, but to engage and* 
encourage ours.—They are best able to preach 
Christ that have themselves been with Him; 
ministers must first learn Christ and then preach 
Him.—Chap. xvi. Christ by His words—1. 
Wounds, vers. 1-6: II. Heals by the assurances 
that He—1. Would send them the Comforter 
(von. 7-16); 2. Would visit them again at His 
resurrection (vers. 16-22); 8 . Would secure to 
them an answer of peaoe to all their prayers (vers. 
23-27); 4. Was now returning to His Father 
(vers. 28-32); 6 . By virtue of His victory over 
the world would give them peace in Himself— 
Vers. 1-6. Christ dealt faithftilly with His dis¬ 
ciples when He sent them forth, for He told them 
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the worst of it, that they might sit down and count 
the cost—Ver. 1. The disciples of Christ are 
apt to be offended at the cross.—Our Lord by giv- 
ing notice of trouble, designed to present its be¬ 
ing a surprise; Being forewarned wears forearmed. 
—Ver. 2. Behold two swords drawn against the 
followers of Jesus, that of—1. Ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sure ; 2. Ciyil power.—Many a good truth has 
been branded with an anathema, and many a 
child of God deliyered to Satan. God’s people 
haye suffered the greatest hardships from con¬ 
scientious persecutors.—Ver. 8 . The true reason 
of the world’s enmity to Christians, because they 
have not known the Father nor Me: Note—1. Many 
that pretend to know God are ignorant of Him; 
2. They that are ignorant of Christ cannot haye 
any right knowledge of God.—Ver. 4. When suf¬ 
ferings come it will be of use to remember that 
Christ has told us of them.—As Christ in His 
sufferings had, so we in ours should haye, an eye 
to the fulfilling of the Scriptures. —Vers. 6 , 6 . As 
though He had said, Instead of inquiring after 
that which will oomfort, you pore upon that 
which looks melancholy.—An humble believing 
inquiry into the design and tendency of the 
darkest dispensations would help to reconcile us 
to them.—It is the common fault and folly of 
melancholy Christians to dwell only on the dark 
side of the cloud.—Nothing is a greater prejudice 
to our joy in God, than the love of the world.—Ver. 
7. It is expedient, etc .—1. Those things often 
seem grievous that are really expedient; 2. Jesus 
is always for that which is most expedient for us. 
—The glorified Redeemer is not unmindful of 
His Church on earth—though He departs, He 
sends the Comforter; nay. He departs that He 
may send Him.—Ver. 8 . Convincing work is the 
Spirit’s work.—The Comforter begins His work 
by conyinoing—first opens the wound, and then 
applies the remedy.—Ver. 9. The Spirit con- 
yiooes of Sin , its—1. fact; 2. folly; 8 . filth ; 4. 
fountain—corrupt nature; 6 , fruit— death .—He 
fastens especially on the sin of unbelief ns —1. The 
great reigning sin; 2. The great ruining sin; 8 . 
That which is at the bottom of all sin.—Ver. 10. 
Of righteousness , t. e., Christ’s righteousness—1. 
His personal righteousness; 2. His righteous¬ 
ness communioated to us for our justification. — 
Christ’s ascension is the great argument proper to 
conyinee men of this righteousness; if He had left 
any part of His work unfinished He had been 
sent back again.—Ver. 11. Of judgment, because 
the Prince of this world is judged, the devil was 
judged, was discovered to be a great deceiver and 
destroyer; judgment was entered against him 
and in part executed; he was cast out — 1 . from 
the heathen world, when his oracles were silenced 
and liis altars deserted; 2. from the bodies of 
men th Christ's name; 8 . from the souls of people 
by the grace of God working with the gospel of 
Christ; 4. as lightning from heaven. —A good ar¬ 
gument wherewith the Spirit convinces of judg¬ 
ment — 1 . Of inherent holiness and sanctification, 
Matt. xii. 18; 2. of a new and better dispensa¬ 
tion of things; 8 . of the power and dominion 
of the Lord Jesus (Isa. xlii. 1-4); 4. of the final 
diy of judgment.— Vers. 12-15. See what a 
teacher Christ is! None like Him for—1. copi¬ 
ousness; 2. compassion.—Vers. 13-15. The Spirit 
promised—1. To guide the apostles; 2. To glorify 


| Christ.—To guide, taking care—1. That they 
should not miss their way; 2. That they should 
not come short of their end.— Into all truth —into 
—1. The whole truth; 2. Nothing but the truth. 
—The Spirit glorified Christ—1. By His coming; 
2. By leading the disciples into the truth. 

[From President Edwards: Chap. xvi. ver. 9. 
Of sin, etc. The. greatest sin in the world is sin 
against the Gospel, contempt of and opposition 
to Christ; and the greatest evidence of man’s 
sin is his ill treatment of Christ, His Gospel and 
followers.—Ver. 10. Of righteousness, etc. Christ’s 
ascension was the brightest evidence that He 
had suffered wrongfhlly; it confirmed the right¬ 
eousness of His words, doctrines, design in com¬ 
ing into the world, and promises.—Ver. 11. Of 
judgment, etc. It is the greatest evidence of 
Christ’s might and kingly power to overcome 
and dethrone Satan; and the greatest manifes¬ 
tation of His high judicial authority to judge 
and condemn this great rebel, and to execute 

vengeance upon him.-From Scott : Chap. xv. 

ver. 1. The union of the divine and human na¬ 
ture in Christ, and the fulness of the Spirit in 
Him, resemble the root of the vine, deriving the 
fertilizing juices from a rich soil; and His media¬ 
torial work, like the stem, conveys these to all 
believers.—Vers. 1, 2. As professed Christians, 
we appear to belong to this vine; but woe to them 
who have no other union than what consists in 
notions, sacraments, and forms.—Ver. 9. As the 
Father hath loved Me, so, etc . No love of man to 
his dearest friend over was comparable to His 
love to us, when strangers and enemies. —Vers. 18- 
20 . We cannot experience worse usage than our 
Master mot with; and we ought not to be of¬ 
fended or grow weary of well-doing, if we meet 
with no better.—Chap. xvi. vers. 2, 8 . How fal¬ 
lacious the opinion thAt God will accept every 
man who is sincere in his religion, whatever that 
religion may bo.—Humble docility, implicit be¬ 
lief of Scripture, and a disposition unreservedly 
to do the will of God, are essential to godly sin¬ 
cerity. —Vers. 6 , 7. Our hearts are often filled 
with sorrow at events highly advantageous.— 
Vers. 8 , 12. Sin. righteousness , and Judgment; On 
these subjects all who would bo honored ns in¬ 
struments in converting sinners, should be fre¬ 
quent, copious, alarming, encouraging, distin¬ 
guishing; but in matters less essential they would 
do well, after the example of Christ, not to press 
them on their hearers before they are able to bear 

them. - From A Plain Commentary (Oxford) 

Chap. xv. vers. 1, 2. The vine is a tree which not 
only admits of pruning, but whose very produc¬ 
tiveness depends on the judicious use of the 
pruning-knife.—Delightful is it to find writers 
about the Grape-Vine, who had nothing less in 
view than the illustration of the Gospel, becom¬ 
ing our instructors in such passages as the fol¬ 
lowing ;—“ It is hardly possible to plant a Vine 
in any situation in which it will not thrive . . . 
The truth is that the roots of the Vine possess an 
extraordinary power of adapting themselves to 
any situation in which they may be planted, pro¬ 
vided it bo a dry one. They will ramble in every 
direction in search of food, and extract nourish¬ 
ment from sources apparently the most barren. 
In short, they are the best caterers that can 
possibly be imagined; for they will grow, and 
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even thrive luxuriantly, where almost every other 
description of plant or tree would inevitably 
starve. . . . Pruning and Training are so closely 
connected together, that they almost constitute 
one operation. In pruning a Vine, regard must 
be had to the manner in which it . is afterwards 
to be trained; and, in training it, the position of 
the branches must, in a great measure, be regu¬ 
lated by the mode in which it has previously been 
pruned. . . . The old icood of a Vine is not only 
of no use, but is a positive injury to the fertility 
of the plant. . . . The sole object in view in 
pruning a Vine is to increase its fertility. . . . 
Although by pruning a Vine its fertility is in¬ 
creased, its existence is no doubt thereby short¬ 
ened (?). The severing of a healthy branch from 
any tree is, without doubt, doing an act of vio¬ 
lence to it; the effects of which are only over¬ 
come by the superior strength of the vegeta¬ 
tive powers of its roots.” (Clement Hoari on 
the Cultivation^ the Grape-Vine).—Ver. 5. And 
1 in him; The branch bears fruit, not because it 
abideth in the Viue, but because in it the Vine 
abideth. —Ver. 12. Love ye one another even unto 
death, as even unto death 1 have loved you.— 
Ver. 15. The servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth; “It is not necessary that he should! 
The common soldier is neither expected nor per¬ 
mitted to know the plans of the commander.” 
( Robert Scott). —Ver. 22. “He meaneth they 
had no color of plea, nothing to pretend by way 
of excuse.” (Saunderson). —Ver. 24. Without 
effort, by a mere word, He showed that all crea¬ 
tion was obedient to His will, from Him, as 
from an inexhaustible fountain, flowed forth 
hoaling virtuo equal to the needs of all.—Chap, 
xvi. ver 7. What must be the value of that great 
blessing which was given to them, which is given 
to us, to compensate for the loss of His visible 
presence!—Ver. 8. “ He shall so bring home to 
the world its own sin , My perfect righteousness , 
God's coming judgment , shall so convince it of 
these, that it shall be obliged itself to acknow¬ 
ledge them.” (Trench).— Ver. 9. Under one 
great head of unbelief the guilt of the world is 
gathered up and comprised; unbelief is therefore 
a sin of the heart, not a mere error of the under¬ 
standing: a fault not a misfortune. —Vor. 15. “Our 
God is One, or rather very Oneness, and mere 
Unity, having nothing but. itself in itself, and not 
consisting (as all things do beside God) of many 
things. In which essential Unity of God, a 
Trinity personal nevertheless subsisteth, after a 
manner far exceeding the possibility of man’s 
conceit. The works which outwardly are of God, 
they are of such sort in Him being One, that 
each Person (in the Divine Unity) hath in them 
somewhat peculiar and proper. For being Three, 
and they all subsisting in the essenco of One 
Doity, from the Father, by the Son, through the 
Spirit, all things are. That which the Son doth 
hear of the Father, and which the Spirit doth 
receive of the Father and the Son, the same we 
have at the hands of the Spirit as being the last, 
and therefore the nearest unto us in order. Al¬ 
though in power the same with the second and 
the first.” (Hooker.) 

[From Stier: Chap, xv., vers. 1-6. Our Lord’s 
language in reference to the Vine and its branches 
in connected by a three-fold foundation with the 


whole system of the sacred language of figures— 
1. Nature in itself; 2. The prophetic phraseology 
which interprets nature; 8 . The recently insti¬ 
tuted Supper. —“Since God was constrained to 
give His vineyard up te ruin, He separated for 
Himself this Vine, and designed it to be a be¬ 
ginning from which a great increase should take 
its rise.” (Luthardt).— Bread and wine are cor¬ 
related as the flesh and blood in man’s person¬ 
ality ; hence Christ is the bread of life,«t4< com 
of wheat in the general, inasmuch as from His 
body and life the Church is nourished, but as He 
gives His life to death for that purpose, and in 
His blood makes us especially partakers thereof, 
He is also the Vine. The juice of the grape, the 
juice of stem and branches generally which is 
to bo glorified, as it were, into a spirituous 
energy, is, according to the profound phrase¬ 
ology of Scripture, the blood and life of the 
noble plant. [This “has its classical analo¬ 
gies in the alpa ftorpvuv of Ach. Tatius, the san¬ 
guis terra of Pliny, the rivarum frigidus sanguis of 
CasstodoruM.”] Ver. 1. The true Vine: The 
Vine in nature is only a figure aud symbol poiat- 
ing to Me.—Vers. 1, 2. He explains that all the 
sufferings which both He and they should en¬ 
counter are no other than (tbe manifestation of) 
the diligent care and watchfulness which a vine¬ 
dresser bestows upon the viue and its branches. 
—Vers. 1, 2. They are.“Christians” (branches) 
who have the Word and Sacraments , but receive 
them in v&iu; and to these the preacher should 
earnestly apply this saying! They are indeed 
planted in the vineyard like that fig-tree, Luke 
xiii. 6 —even grafted for a beginning into the 
Vine.—The fruit which the Vine-dresser desires 
is, in its general principle, only the consumms- 
tion and ripening of our own regeneration; as 
the cluster, so to speak, is the glorified form sad 
manifestation of the virtue of the branch.—Every 
thing here goes strangely against appearances! 
An inexperienced person might say. For what 
purpose is this crooked and unsightly tree in 
this beautiful garden ? [And why] the unpity- 
iog cutting away of so inanv shoots seemingly so 
green and healthy?— EVERY branch that Uareth 
fruit , lie purgeih , etc.: Purging is applied with¬ 
out respect of person, sparing none, according 
to the vine-dressing rule which aims at fruit, and 
the utmost possible fruit.—Ver. 3. “ That which 
is clean bears fruit; that which bears Droit be¬ 
comes also (more) clean.” (Hiller). —All the 
cultivation and care of disciplining gTace is eft- 
cient only on the condition of our receiving and 
faithfully keeping His word; Christ, the Vine, at 
once begins by His word to cleanse, and thus is 
Himself the Vine-drcsser.—Vers. 4, 6 . On Me 
has become in Me inasmuoh as tbe connection of 
the shoots with the stem is no mem joining on, 
but there is a participation of the some juice 
flowing from one into the other.—So act by your 
abiding that I, as I gladly would, may abide in 
yon.—Without our abiding in Him, there is no 
abiding of the Lord in us; as without our re¬ 
ceiving. Him there is no such coming as ends in 
His indwelling.—“The question here is not of 
external doing , and general influence upon men. 
but of the holy power to save ourselves and 
others, through deliverance from sin and death.” 
(Schmieder).—L oaves and sour grapes are net 
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fruit. —Ver. 6 . Our Lord indicates 11 the stages 
of apostasy and refection” (Zbllkr)—1. The soli* 
tary ground (apostasy), if a man abideth not in 
Me; 2. the five stages of judgment, the accom¬ 
plishment of which begins in time, is fulfilled in 
eternity—( 1 ) casting forth (the appearance of 
life continuing), ( 2 ) withering (the appearance of 
life departed), (3) gathering, (4) ousting into the 
fire, (5) burning.—Concerning the damned the 
preeent (icaterai) may always be used; they burnt 
or feed the fire.—Ver. 7. Only those who wil¬ 
fully forsake Me can ever thus burn; only apart 
from Me ye oan do nothing and fall to ruin, In 
Me ye can do all things!—If His words remain 
in us, His prayer pre-eininently remains in us.— 
Ver. 8 . “ This means not only that our works 
appear in the world honorable as good fruit, but 
that they are carried up to heaven and offered 
to God, so that He accepts them as His especial 
honor and highest service” (Luther). —Those 
may take courage whose light the people will not 
regard.—“ Therein, that ye bring forth much fruit, 
is My Father glorified, and I shall have in you 
genuine disciples who will do Me honor.” (Kling.) 
—Vers. 9, 10. The common life , which from the 
vine-stock pervades the branches and produces 
their precious clusters, is love . Love is the first 
root-prinoiple in God, the first living germ in us; 
and perfect love , as God loves, is also the last ripe 
fruit.—We can think of nothing beyond this, 
nothing greater to be promised than that the 
love, in which the Father and the Son through 
the Spirit are eternally one, shall be poured out 
also in us.—All love , like all righteousness, is 
livingly imputed, communicated, and implanted 
in us at once, from the Father through Christ.— 
In Christ the eternal love of the Father appears 
as the sole, abiding, impulsive principle of all 
His life and suffering, of all His acts and of all 
His love.—Ver. 11. My joy is pre-eminently the 
joy which He Himself has, but then immedi¬ 
ately the words might remain in you makes it the 
joy which He gives.— Your joy is by no means 
only their joy, ‘joy in Him and in His work/ but 
the gladness in God which flowed from Him into 
them.—Vers. 12, 13. Our Lord graciously con¬ 
descends so deeply to a comparison with our hu¬ 
man relations, that He, as it were, leaves out of 
sight for a time the all-embracing, and in the 
solitary sense atoning , character of His death. 
“The Lord does not speak (primarily) of the re¬ 
deeming design of His death, but of that point 
in great love which we may recognize and imi¬ 
tate.” (Richter). —Jesus calls even sinners and 
enemies, whom He desires to save, His friends , 
inasmuch and because He is first their friend. 
“ The love wherewith, according to St. Paul, He 
dieth for sinners , is at the same time the love 
whereby, according to St. John, He maketh the 
disciples His friends . He dies for sinners only 
because in the fulness of His love He regards 
them as friends.” (Lubckb).—V er. 15. The proof 
of the relation of friendship is that open, confi¬ 
dential, unrestrained communion, the typical ex¬ 
pressions of which are found—in Abraham’s 
ease, Gen. xviii. 17—that of Moses, Ex. xxxiii. 
11—of tho pious generally, Ps. xxv. 14; Prov. 
iii. 32, etc. —Ver. 16. Though the Lord calls us 
friends , this does not imply an equality; He oalls 
HU followers afterwards even brethren, but they 


all the more reverently call Him only their Lord 
and their God.—The love between us began with 
Me and not with you.— Ordained (idyica) you , etc . 
The branches beoome elevated, as it were, them¬ 
selves into new vines of the second degree, since 
the Lord sets them to bear fruit.—“ He who is 
united with Christ, obtains thereby the true inde¬ 
pendence , and stands before God as a personality 
pervaded by Christ.” (Fikensohbr). —I have 
planted and appointed you that ye should bring 
forth fruit, that is, that ye should secure fruit by 
your effectual prayer.—Ver. 17. By all these 
My discourses and commandments I would spe¬ 
cially point you to that one (commandment) which 
1 would confirm in your hearts, that ye love one 
another! —Vers. 17, 18. There is need that ye 
should be all the more closely united in My love, 
for the world hateth you.—Ver. 18. The most 
conscientious and tender Christian is the roost 
likely to fall into the temptation of seeking the 
cause of the world’s hatred solely in himself, of 
thinking that if he were perfect in goodness, 
love, humility, and meekness, the evil of the 
world must needs be overcome; and this might 
load to a false compliance: Against such trouble 
and temptation the Lord arms us beforehand: 
“If the roost holy love upon earth found no better 
return, if He did not succeed, if Ho could not in 
His wisdom avoid hatred when it arose against 
Him, all tho more fiercely as His pure love more 
brightly beamed upon it—bow could we hopo al¬ 
together to escape this hatred?—or do wo vainly 
imagine that we can surpass the love and pru¬ 
dence of our Lord?” (Dietz.). —The world can¬ 
not love you, it must hate you as it hates Me! — 
Ver. 19. This world would not indeed love you 
(for it cannot truly love at all 1 )—but its own in 
you .—“Although worldly men often quarrel 
fiercely, which is one of tho characteristics of 
corrupt nature. Tit. iii. 8, yet those enmities are 
only about particular conflicting interests: in the 
great essentials there is always a perfect accord among 
them” (Lampe). —The/has a twofold emphasis: 
as to the world, its hatred is reduced to hatred 
against Himself; as to the disciples it is impressed 
upon them that He alone is the origin of their 
new life. — Therefore, etc . The hatred of the 
world becomes to us a precious note (sign) that 
we are His—not indeed the first and only mark: 
as the second note it neither begins our test nor 
roust we seek it or wish it; but if, alas, it in¬ 
cessantly comes, then it is time to comfort our¬ 
selves in the reflection that the love of the world 
would be a sad condemnation; Luke vi. 26; 
Gal. i. 10; Jas. iv. 4, etc .—Ver. 20. Tho conso¬ 
lation has an undertone of demand, that they 
should rejoice and feel themselves honored in 
being counted worthy to suffer as He suffered.— 
“ It belongs to the perfection of a disciple, who 
would be as his Master, that he should encounter 
the hatred of the world.” (Braune). —The gene¬ 
ral tolerance of a tolerant world is always graz¬ 
ing the limits of its liberality; when the I have 
chosen you out of the world is obtruded upon 
them in all its earnestness, then begins their ex¬ 
clusion, their ban, their rage.— If they have kept , 
etc. Let not their hatred cause you to keep back 
this word; and also. Oppose the world with your 
word alone , do nothing more, for the rest suffer 
patiently as I have suffered.—Ver. 21. This siu 
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is practical, persevering, opposing unbelief — 
Ver. 22. “ Ignorance would be otherwise an ex¬ 
cuse ”—but here it is in the fullest sense inex¬ 
cusable.—Sin enough they have; but all their tin 
would have been forgiven and taken away through 
Christ, if they had received Him in faith.—Ver. 
23. One of the many consequences that result 
from the unity of the Father and the Son; he 
that seeth Me, seeth—he that believeth in Me, 
believeth in—he that loveth Me, loveth—he that 
hateth Me, hateth — the Father! —He that can hate 
Jesus, the manifestation of God in the flesh, mutt 
bear in himself hatred to God.—Ver. 24. “ My 
works, Me> and the Father, in them—to tee and yet 
to hate; these two irreconcilables are reconciled 
by a God-hating world (Luecke.)—V er. 25. The 
last solace for the hatred to ChriBt which the 
God-hating world exhibits, lies in the counsel of 
the divine wisdom which foretold all this.—“ In 
sin there is neither reason nor righteousness ” 
(Birlenb. Bibkl).—“H atred without cause is 
worse than idolatry or blood-guiltiness." (Talk. 
Joma.)—V ers. 26, 27. While the Spirit previ¬ 
ously testifies of Christ to the disciples them¬ 
selves, and then through them to the world, He 
becomes at the same time a Counsellor, Helper, 
Intercessor, Representative, for the disciples.— 
How will He testify and what f He will not tra- 
mediately (by any personal manifestation as the 
Son) bear witness, but in and through you: fur¬ 
ther, He will testify that which ye have already 
seen in Me, that which ye have already heard of 
Me—nothing besides, essentially different or 
now.—Then shall ye actually bear witness; and 
more, then will your testimony be the testi¬ 
mony of the Spirit, who will make you infallible 
in this vocation and function. —Not a speculative 
idea , but a historical fact , is the ground-work of 
the world's salvation.—We (of tho present day) 
first livingly experience and receive, through 
the New Testament Scriptures, the life, deeds, 
and sayings of our Lord, as eye and ear wit¬ 
nesses of the second degree ; then we also wait 
humbly for power from on high; and then it is 
our obligation and right to testify with power 
and success what we have seen and heard in his¬ 
torical conviction and living experience.—Chap, 
xvi. vers. 1, 2. It has been said that excommuni¬ 
cation is a greater evil than bodily persecution, 
vet the Lord does not here so regard (present) it; 
he who is strong in the truth may suffer that truth 
to bo called a lie without being much aggrieved; 
but to our weakness, and our unsinful natural 
love of life, the death of martyrdom must ever 
be the crown of patience and endurance.—O 
that unhappy thinking , into which the hatred of 
unbelief may be blinded and hardened, while it 
seeks to justify itself before God!—Ver. 3. 
Even the true Church should and must cast out , 
for tho sake of truth and love; but it belongs to 
the false synagogue to treat those differing in 
faith with hatred which reaches unto persecution, 
and putting to death as ’Xarpela. —It becomes us 
to mourn over our blind persecutors, and, like 
Stephen, to continue the Lord's own intercession 
for those who know not what they do.—Ver. 6 . 
We should never be too idle or too sorrowful to 
investigate and inquire from the impulse of fftith 
and love, and with an eager desire for saving 
knowledge.—Ver. 6. The same disoiples after¬ 


wards, when the risen Lord ascended to heaven, 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy, without 
any sorrow for the separation (Luke xxiv. 62).— 
“ Under this gentle rebuke there lies a tacit con¬ 
solation. While He accuses their negligence in 
not putting the question, Whither goest Thou, He 
gives them their own excuse, that their omission 
was due to exoess of sorrow.'* (Lamps.) —“ The 
Lord knoweth our frame, and of what stuff we are 
made. And of this we can remind Him, Heb. 
iv. 16.” (Berlenb. Bibel.) —Ver. 7. In precise 
opposition to the disciples’ view, that to Him , the 
pure and holy One, death would be no suffering or 
ruin, but their irreparable loss, the Lord points, 
in silent contrast, to the fact that to Him the 
departure to the Father through the death of a 
sinner, for sin’s sake, would indeed be very 
bitter ^ch. xii. 27)—but all the more does He 
turn it into an it is expedient for you. Thus speaks 
the love that looks not at its own.—-The primary 
thought which, in the analogy of human relations 
generally, finds here its grandest application, is 
—that only after the withdrawal of the sensible 
presence of a teaoher and master, his abiding 
and influential spirit is truly set free and pene¬ 
trates our being.—“Before He went away,(the 
Christ after the flesh),the Christ after the Spirit 
could not come. When the former vanished, the 
latter appeared." (Draeseke.) —In all fellowship 
with the sufferings of Christ, which might seem 
to us to be His going away from us, the Com¬ 
forter repeats to us His prototypic word of con¬ 
solation— It is expedient for you! —Ver. 8 . “The 
Apostles were to convince the unbelieving and 
hating world, maintain their right against it, and 
conquer it by the truth they testified." ((Etixoer.) 
—The sentiment, so often misunderstood ana 
perverted, that the world’s history is the world's 
judgment, has its truth in this working and 
judging of the Spirit, this final preparation for 
the judgment to be revealed, which, again, must 
tarry for its consummation until that personal 
oppearance of the Son to which the Spirit points 
the Church.—“The reproof that is, the bringing 
to view of our own unrighteousness, could not 
be without a gracious revelation and offer of the 
true righteousness; even the judgment is ex¬ 
hibited before the world only in order , where pos¬ 
sible -, to turn its thought to Him , who frees all who 
believe from condemnation. (Schleiermacher.) 
—The reproving office necessarily precedes the 
comforting. The Paraclete does not, properly 
speaking, perform “ a strange work, before He 
comes to His own work, that of comforting, and 
preaching graoe." (Luther.) —In the three great 
words dgapria, Aikowovvtj, Kptaic , the Lord names 
the three all-embracing, essential elements of 
truth and its whole procedure. Not until the 
Holy Ghost has explained these words, does the 
world know what tin , righteousness and judgment 
are.—The production of an experimental and 
perfect knowledge of these three words is the 
cffice of the Spirit alone, and that as Spirit,—by 
the mediation, indeed, of the word and the work, 
yet only so far as these are made inwardly effi¬ 
cient in the heart and conscience.—Ver. 9. The 
or* gives ns the thing signified in sin, righteousness, 
judgment, tells us what kind of sin, righteousness 
and decision of judgment, He means.—The Lord 
means first specifically the sin of unbelief. This 
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is no mere error, but the foundation and crown, 
the fruit and kernel, the true essential substance 
of all sin of the evil will.—“ The Holy Ghost 
reproves the world of lying when it pretends 
that its unbelief is honest doubt , etc” (Rioqter’s 
Hausbibel). —The reproof of unbelief is at once 
a proffer of faith (and) an offer of all strength 
and grace requisite in order to it—Ver. 10. 
“ The Holy Ghost oonvinoes the world of right• 
eousness: partly, that it must necessarily have a 
righteousness; partly, that it cannot find that 
righteousness in itself; partly, that it should 
seek such righteousness tn Christ” (Rieger.)— 
The tmdyesv denotes here, as in ver. 7, a minis¬ 
tering, obtaining, redeeming departure.—The not 
seeing must refer to faith in the Invisible. The 
righteousness of Christ, to be laid hold of in faith, 
is thus arrayed against the sin of unbelief.— 
Ver. 11. Even the Holy Ghost (who was to do 
away with all accommodations and strip off all 
Jewish embellishments of the truth) does not 
put an end to the teaching concerning a Devil , 
but rather begins it anew.—The great cause is 
lost by the enemy of God, the author of all sin 
and unrighteousness, the blinder of men’s minds 
into unbelief of a Saviour; and it is won for the 
world, in which he has no longer either power 
or right.—The future judgment to whioh the 
world is proceeding, under the deciding testi¬ 
mony of the Spirit, is founded on the judgment 
which has been already accomplished through the 
departure of Jesus, and which is presented to the 
minds of men by the Holy Ghost.—The Spirit’s 
lleyxos separates mankind into two classes, each 
consisting of three sorts of men. Among those 
who accept this IXeyxoq, we distinguish the peni¬ 
tent who acknowledge their sin , the believing who 
are justified in Christ, the holy who are perfectly 
delivered from Satan’s power in the full accom¬ 
plishment of their sanctification. Among those 
who persistently oppose, there are the abiding 
sinners , unbelievers , condemned. —Satan is either 
condemned to our advantage if we lay hold 
on righteousness , or we remain with him in 
condemnation if wo continue as the world 
in sin. — Will ye then be, and be forever, the 
Devil’s? Will ye be condemned with him?— 
The three-fold office of the Holy Ghost has a 
corresponsive reference to the prophetical, high- 

? riestly, and judicial offices of Christ.—Ver. 12. 

e cannot bear it, is a more gracious and stronger 
expression than if He had said, Ye cannot receive 
it. The Lord considers the weakness of their 
oppressed minds. A further development and 
exposition of these great things would have 
altogether weighed them down, without the under¬ 
standing which the Spirit should first bring.— 
Prematurely to pour out to people the whole 
truth, is not only useless , but it is also positively 
hurtful !.—Ver. 13. The living teaching of the 
Spirit is a guidance and leading into truth, in 
more senses than one. First, because it must 
assuredly presuppose, bring with it, require, a 
constantly corresponding practical obedience,— 
hence bringing no more to the inner and true 
understanding than the life is ripe for and fully 
willing to be guided by. “The Spirit will lead , 
the Christian must therefore walk with Him.” 
(Beaune). Then, secondly, the Spirit gives, 
as we see in the case of the Apostles, His solu¬ 


tions and explanations according to the need and 
the occasion (Matt. x. 19, 20)—just as in part at 
least the laws of Moses were given according to 
the emergencies which required them. “ In the 
activity of his vocation a man attains the re¬ 
gion of truth,” says Braune. Thus, while the 
leading into of itself indicates a gradualness , in 
opposition to the mechanical and childish notion 
that the Apostles at one bound were established 
in all truth on the day of Pentecost, we have to 
seek the reason and the measure of this gradual¬ 
ness, both externally and internally; partly, in 
the internal ripening and progress of the Apos¬ 
tles themselves in their own sanctification, with 
whioh their knowledge keeps pace—and partly 
in the stages of the way in which their vocation 
a9 witnesses led them through the world.—“ If 
the Holy Ghost may not speak of Himself, and 
out of Himself—0 Preacher! how canst thou 
draw thy preaching out of thyself, out of thine 
head (or even heart) ?” (Gossnbr.)— Let nothing 
of thy preaching and testimony come from thine 
own mere'impulse and will to know and to teach, 
before the Spirit hath taught and impelled thee! 
—Ver. 14. The glorification of Jesus Christ will 
be consummated before His disciples and in 
them, only by the Holy Ghost. He shall glorify 
Me —in this the Lord names the inmost centre of 
the whole truth, around which the periphery of 
its manifold development revolves; as also the 
most decisive test for every spirit of lying.— 
“ What preaches Jesus, and leads to faith in Him, 
is of the Holy Ghost. For as the Son Bpeaketh 
of the Father and glorifieth the Father, even so 
speaketh the Holy Ghost of the Son and glorifieth 
the Son.” (Luther). —“The full harmonious 
close of all the words of Jesus is Spirit; the 
testimony of Jesus i9 the kernel &nd spirit of all 
the prophets.” (CEtinger.) —The Holy Ghost tes¬ 
tifies of Jesus (ch. xv. 26)—this is tho beginning 
of His office in the world; H a glorifies Jesus— 
that is the goal and end of His office in believers. 
—The glorification of Christ before us must coin¬ 
cide with the appropriating establishment/^ His 
image in us. —There is no other receiving of this 
glorifying light, no other living growing and be¬ 
coming perfect in it than that which takes place 
According to 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18.—Ver. 16. The 
honor of the Father could not be left without its 
positive expression; we have found this per¬ 
vading all these farewell discourses, but the 
Trinitarian expression and winding up of all 
culminates in this passage.—Thus, there is 
opened to us a glimpse into the living blessed 
bond of love in receiving and giving in the eter¬ 
nal ground of the triune essence of the Godhead. 
—“ This is the circle; round and complete; all 
Three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in one eter¬ 
nal Divine nature:—thus the Holy Ghost is 
Himself true God, without any difference, only 
that He hath it both from the Father and the 
Son.” (Luther). 

[From Barnes: Chap. xv. 1. Christ really and 
truly gives what is emblematically represented by 
a vine.—A vine yields proper juice and nourish¬ 
ment to all the branches, whether these be large 
or small.—Ver. 2. Every branch in Me ; Every 
one that is a true follower-of Me—that is united 
to Me by faith—and that truly derives grace and 
strength from Me, as the branch does from the 
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Tine.—It is a union of friendship, of lore, and 
of dependence; a union of weakness with 
strength; of imperfection with perfection; of 
a dying nature with a living Saviour; of a lost 
sinner with an unchanging Friend and Redeemer. 
It is the most tender and interesting of all re¬ 
lations ; but not more mysterious or more physical 
than the union of parent and child, of husband 
and wife (Eph. y. 23), or friend and friend.— 
He takclh away: The vine-dresser cuts it off; 
God removes suoh in various ways: 1. By the 
discipline of the church; 2. By suffering them 
to fall into temptation; 3. By persecution and 
tribulation, by the deceitfulness of riches, and 
by the cares of the world. (Matt. xiii. 21, 22), 
by suffering the man to be placed in such cir¬ 
cumstances as Judas, Achan, and Ananias were— 
such as to show what they were —to bring their 
characters fairly out, and to let it be seen that 
they had no true love to God; 4. By death.— 
To bear fruit is to show by our lives that we are 
under the influence of the religion of Christ; 
and that that religion produces in us its appro¬ 
priate effects.—Vcr. 4. Live a life of dependence 
on Me, and obey My doctrines, imitate My ex-- 
ample, ond constantly exercise faith in Mo.— 
Ver. 6 . We see heuce, 1. That to Christ is due 
all the praise for all the good works the Chris¬ 
tian performs; 2. That they will perform good 
works just in proportion as they feel their de¬ 
pendence on Him, and look to Him; 8. That the 
reason why others fail of being holy is because 
they are unwilling to look to Him and seek grace 
and strength from Him who alone is able to give 
it.—Ver. 8. Bear much fruit: Abound in good 
works; be faithful, zealous, humble, devoted, 
always abounding in the works of the Lord. 
This honors God, 1. Because it shows the excel¬ 
lence of His law which requires it; 2. Because 
it shows the power of nis gospel, and His grace 
that can overcome the evil propensities of the 
heart, and produce it; 3. Because the Christian 
is restored to the divine image, and it shows how 
excellent is the character after which they are 
formed. — The Saviour says those who bear much 
fruit are they who are His disciples.—No one 
should take comfort in the belief that he is a 
Christian who does not aim to do much good.— 
Ver. 9. So have 1 loved you: Not to the same 
degree, but with the same kind of love—deep, 
tender, unchanging; love prompting to self-deni¬ 
als, toils, and sacrifices to secure their welfare.— 
A strong reason why we should continue in His 
love, 1. Because the love which He shows for us 
is unohanging; 2. It is the love of our best 
Friend—love whose strength was expressed by 
toils, and groans, and blood; 3. As He is un¬ 
changing in the character and strength of His 
affection, so should we be—thus only can we 
properly express our gratitude, thus*only show 
that we are His true friends; 4. Our happiness 
here, and for ever, depends altogether on our 
continuing in the love of Christ.—Ver. 16. Bring 
forth fruit: This is the great end for which Chris¬ 
tians arechosen.— Your fruit should remain: This 
probably means, 1. That the effect of their labors 
should be permanent on mankind ; 2. That their 
labor should be unremitted. —He that expects or 
desires to grow weary and cease to serve Christ, 
has never yet put on the Christian armor, or 


known anything of the grace of God.—Ver. 19. 
If ye were of the world: If you were actuated by 
the principles of the world—if, like them, yon 
were vain, sensual, given to pleasure, wealth, 
ambition, they would not oppose you.—Ver. 22. 
We may understand ibis as teaching, 1. That 
they would not have been guilty of this kind of 
sin; 2. They would not have been guilty of the 
same degree at sin.—Chap. xvi. ver. 1. Learn, 1. 
That if Christians were left to themselves, they 
would fall away and perish; 2. That God affords 
means and helps beforehand to keep them in the 
path of duty; 8 . That the instructions of the 
Bible and the help of the Holy Spirit, are all 
granted to keep them from apostasy; 4. That 
Jesus, beforehand, secured the fidelity, and made 
certain the continuance in faith, of His apostles 
—seeing all their dangers, and knowing all their 
enemies; and, in like manner, we should be 
persuaded that “ He is able to keep that which 
we commit to Him against that day.” 2 Tim. i. 
12.—Ver. 7. It is expedient for you , etc.; 1. By 
His departure, His death, and ascension—by 
having these great facts before their eyes—they 
would be led by the Holy Spirit to see more 
clearly the design of His coming than they would 
by His presence; 2. While on the earth the Lord 
Jesus oould be bodily present but in one place 
at one time; 8 . It was an evident arrangement 
in the great plan of redemption, that each of the 
Persons of the Trinity should perform a part; 4. 
It was to be expected that far more signal success 
would attend the preaching of the gospel when 
the atonement was actually made, than before.— 
Vers. 8-11. Hero is presented a condensed and 
most striking view of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

[From Owen: Chap. xv. 6 . There is no true 
branch of the Vine that does not bear some fruiL 
—Those who have no living connection with 
Christ, represented by abiding in Him , are to be 
cut off eventually even from the outward and 
visible connection with His body, and cast forth. 
—Ver. 7. The word of Christ is His own pre¬ 
sence: where that dwells and forms the rule of 
conduct, He dwells — Ye shall ask what ye will, 
etc. This is not a promise, as some absurdly 
suppose, that every request made by Christ's 
disciples shall be granted; but that such peti¬ 
tions as result from His indwelling word, and 
are therefore in accordance with the mind of the 
Spirit, shall be heard and answered.—Ver. 8 . 
We should be cautious not to refer the bearing 
of fruit to the external results only which crown 
a life of activity in the servico of Christ; the 
main reference is to the growth of grace in the 
soul, the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22, 23).— 
So shall ye be , etc. The condition of discipleship 
in the school of Christ.—Ver. 9. The connection 
between Christ and His followers is one of love, 
having the same oharacteristics as that which 
subsists between the Father and Son.—Ver. 10. 
Not only is obedience the proof of true disciple¬ 
ship, but it is here declared to be the very means 
of indissolubly uniting the soul to Christ.—Ver. 
16. The verb rendered have chosen , literally sig¬ 
nifies, to choose out for one's self, i. e. for one’s 
own use, or in accordance with one’s own plea¬ 
sure; hence it signifies a choice with the idea of 
favor , approval and love. — Ye have not chosen Me: 
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No one ever chooses Jesus In this evangelical 
sense of the word, until inclined thereto by the 
sovereign purpose and grace of Qod through Je¬ 
sus Christ.— Should go and bring forth fruit: A 
picturesque expression denoting living energy and 
activity, a going forth under a profound sense of 
responsibility; and an addressing of one’s self 
with all one’s powers to the service assigned one. 
—Ver. 19. It is only in opposition to truth, and 
in hatred to the followers of Jesus, that the men 
of the world are united, and it is in reference to 
this hatred to everything that is good, that the 
• world is said to love its own.—Ver. 24. Miracles 
must be connected with a holy life and true 
words, to have any power and significancy (as 
being from Qod).—Ver. 26. Comforting is an im¬ 


portant function of the Spirit’s office, though it 
constitutes but a small portion of His work as 
the Helper and Guardian of the Baints on earth. 
—The preposition in from the Father implies that 
the original abode of the Spirit was with Qod.— 
Chap. xvi. 1. Offended, , “Hindered by stumbling- 
blocks such as are mentioned in the next verse.” 
(Crosby.) —Ver. 10. “The world’s only possible 
righteousness is in the grasping of the unseen 
and osceuded Christ, and they will be convinced 
of that by God’s Spirit either to salvation or dam¬ 
nation.” (Crosby.) —Ver. 14. He shall glorify Me, 
announces the great object of the Spirit’s mis¬ 
sion ; as all that He reveals has reference to 
Christ, so in the fulness and clearness of His re¬ 
velation is Christ glorified, 2 Cor. iv. 6.] 


IV. 


H1GHBB UNION OP TIIB FARTHER AND THB HITHER WORLD AT TUB NBW TESTAMENT EASTER AND PEN¬ 
TECOST. GLORIFICATION OP CHRIST THROUGH THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE FATHER THROUGH 
CHRIST. THE GOING AND COMING AGAIN OP THB LORD. THE CHURCH’S WATCHWORD: A LITTLE 
WHILE. SYMBOLISM 07 SORROW, OF NATAL PANGS AND JOYS. OOOD-FRIDAY GRIEF AND EASTER 
JOY IN THE LIFB OF THE LORD AND THB LIFE OF THB CHURCH. 

Chap. XVI. 16-27. 

(Pericope for Jubilate Sunday, vers. 16-23; Rogatc, vers. 28-30). 

16 A little while, and ye shall not see me [and ye no longer 1 behold me, obxirt dew- 

psiri yus] : and again, a little while, and ye shall [will] see me /is], because 

17 I go to the Father.* Then [Therefore] said some of his disciples among themselves 
[to one another, */><)<? dUrjAouz'], What is this that he saith unto us, A little while, 
and ye shall not see me [behold me not] : and again, a little while, and ye shall 

18 [will] see me: and, Because I go to the Father? They said therefore, What is 
this that he saith, A little while ? we cannot tell what he saith [we know not what 

19 he is speaking of, <>bx otda/xsr ri AaAsi]* Now 4 Jesus knew that they were desirous 
to ask him, and said unto them, Do ye inquire among yourselves of [Do ye inquire 
of this among yourselves, ~?p't toutou sits fier* dlAyjAwy 8rt] that I said, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me [and ye behold me not], and again, a little while, 

20 and ye shall [will] see me? Verily, verily, I say unto you, That ye shall [will] 
weep and lament, but the world shall [will] rejoice; and {omit and] 5 ye shall [will] 

21 be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall [will] be turned into joy. A woman when she 
is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come: but as soon as she is delivered 
of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man is bom into 

22 the world. And ye now therefore [So ye also now] have® sorrow: but I will [shall] 
see you again, and your heart shall [will] rejoice, and your joy no man [no one] 

23 taketh [will take, apCiff] from you. And in that day ye shall [will] ask me no¬ 
thing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in mv 
name [If ye will ask the Father anything], 8 he will give it you [in my name]. 

24 Hitherto have ye [ye have] asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye shall [will] 
receive, that your joy may be [made] full. 

* * * * * * * * * 

25 These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs [parables, xapatpiau;: but* the 
time cometh [the hour is coming] when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs 
[parables], but I shall show [tell] you plainly of [concerning, about] the Father. 

26 At [In] that day ye shall [will] ask in my name: and I say not unto you [I do not 

27 tell you]* that I will [shall] pray the Father for you: For the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came out [forth] from 
God [from the Father]. 10 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

* Ver. 10.—[The text. rec. reads o i, not; bat ov*M, no longer, is supported by K. B. D. L-Orij-, Tal|t, Syr., efc, and 
adopted by Lachmann, TiechenA (e«l. viii., against ov of bis former edtl.), Tregettes, Alford, Westoott aod Hort. fangs 
follows it, and says, in opposition to Moyer, who considers ovxrri an interpretation from ver. 10 and xiv. 19, that it agrees 
better with the contrast betwoen 0«wpcire and opcode.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 10.—{The words on (iyit) vwaym w pb* rbv waripa in the received text ore supported by A and retained by Lscb- 
mann and Lange (who accounts for their omission on the ground of their seeming inconsistency with opcode jur), but they 
ore wanting In K- B. D. L-, Orig., dc n and droppod by TischencL, Alford, Treg., Westc. and 1L It looks os if they were in* 
sorted to suit ver. 17.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 18.—[On minor differences of reading In rers. 17 and 18 see Alt, and TiechenA ed. riii.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.—[Lange with Lachm. retains o Iv (after <yvw) which is backed by A and suits the Johonnean style, but Tre* 
gelles, Alf., Tischend., W. and II. omit it in accordance with R. B. D. L.—P. S.J 

* Ver. 20.—(4<, but. before Avwrf$jj<r*<rtU is omitted by Lange in occordanco with K. 1 B. D. L, Tischend. (ed. viiL, against , 
his former edd.), Alf, etc. It marks a contrast which has already been presented.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 22 .—{cx«tc is supported by K.* B. C., etc., and adopted by Lange, Trecelles, Alt, Tischend., Wcntcott and the 
future *$€ r«, which Lachmann prefers with A. D. L. and R. e , seems conformed to the fat. in vor. 20. Meyer, on the con* 
trary, thinks that egtre is conformed to «*«i in ver. 21 and to rvr.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 22.—(The rec. alpti, takrth, is supported for K. A. 0. D.*, L, approved, by Lange, Tischend. (viii.); the future Apct, 
%oUl take, is adopted by Lachm., Alford, Tregclles, Westcott and Hort, in accordance with B. D., Vulg^ Orig.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 23.—[av rt, si quid , if anything , is the correct reading, adopted by Tischend., Alt, etc n in accordance with B. C. Dl 
L., etc., instead of the rec. o<ra iv. The best authorities put 4v r«j* bvipari pov after biatt vpiv, not before (as the text. rec. 
docs). Cbrist is the medium of all communication between the rather and the boliever.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 25.— faAA’, but, is omitted by TischenA and Alford, bat retained by Lange with Lachmann ou the authority of 
A C.* D. lie claims also B., but B. as well as R., according to Tischend. eA viii-, sustain the omission.—P. 8.] 

w Ver. 27.—[The text. rec. and Tischend eA viii. road Oeov (from ch. xlli. 3) with R.* A. C.*, etc^ but R.«* B. C.* D.LL, 
8yr., etc., Lachm., Lango, Tregclles, Alford, Wostcott and llort givo the preference to warp&t.— P. Rj 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Olshausen states the connection thus: Before 
the Spirit can fulfil Ilis blessed work, a painful 
separation is necessary. But the fwtpdv sug¬ 
gests a more natural connection: The promised 
coming of the Comforter with His disclosures of 
the whole truth, spoken of vers. 13-16, is near at 
hand. The Lord now speaks of llis speedy 
withdrawal with its joyful effect after a brief 
season of mourning. The mode of expression is 
purposely enigmatical, to stimulato the disciples. 
dewpelre and biftetr&e are not co-ordinate; the 
former refers to the bodily, the latter chiefly, 
though not exclusively, to the spiritual vision on 
the day of Pentecost, which, however, goes on 
to its final completion at the parousia. Comp, 
ch. xiv. 19.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 16. A little while. —The determina¬ 
tion of time is not the same as chap. xiv. 19. In 
the latter passage the term is one reaching from 
the night of Maundy Thursday to Easter Day; 
in the present chapter the one liltle period is re¬ 
solved into two small or lesser ones (after a sacred 
divide et impera, we might say). The first “ little 
while ” reaches to the death upon the cross; it 
amounts, therefore, to about one day; the second 
extends from that death to the resurrection, and, 
hence, amounts again to one day.—And ye 
will no more behold Me [xal ovicirt 
deupeiri pe ].—According to Meyer, reference 
is not had to the resurrection in this place either, 
but to the spiritual viewing of Christ in the 
aotivity of the Paraclete. To accord with this 
view, the not seeing for a little while must like¬ 
wise be merely spiritual. Better Tholuck: 
With still more directness than in ehap. xiv. 19, 
our thoughts are led to Christ’s resurrection, on 
the ocoasion of whioh His disoiples did see Him 
again. [Ebrard, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Weiss 
likewise refer decode to the resurrection* but 
this seems inconsistent with ver. 23: “In that 
day ye shall ask Me nothing.” comp, with Acts 
i. 6, 7, where the disciples did ask the Lord con¬ 
cerning the time of the establishment of His 
kingdom. Alford assumes in all these prophe¬ 


cies a perspective of continually unfolding ful¬ 
filments; the bifxtrde began to be fulfilled at the 
resurrection of Christ, then received its mom 
fulfilment at the day of Pentecost, and shall have 
its final completion at the great return of the 
Lord hereafter.—P. S.]—Por I go away to 
the Father.— I go away, not to abide in SheoL 
Because I go to the realm of life, I can also soon 
manifest Myself again; manifest Myself here and 
thence,—there and in the future. After a little 
while, ye shall continually be seeing Me again 
and seeing Mo more thoroughly than ye have 
ever yet seen Me; ye shall view Me with the eyes 
of the spirit and of living knowledge, because I 
am with the Father in the kingdom of life, as 
He that liveth.—And thus, together with the re¬ 
surrection, thoro is embraoed the entire mani¬ 
festation of Christ through future ages until His 
coming;—a manifestation whose principle is 
contained in His resurrection. Luthardt: In 
the transient return of the Risen One they are 
to see a pledge of theParousia(an opinion which 
Meyer groundlessly combats). On the genuine¬ 
ness of the words: for I go, etc., see the Tbxtuai 
Notes. 

Ver. 17. What is this whereof He oaith: 
a little while (rd ptKpdv )?—The excite¬ 
ment and mutual questionings of the disciples in 
regard to the mysterious saying of the Master, 
are themselves of a somewhat mysterious nature. 
They passed by tho first ptKpbv , chap. xiv. 19, 
without stumbling. In the first place, the doable 
fwcpdv seems to stagger them. Formerly He said: 
“A little while , and the world will behold Me no 
more; ye, however , will behold Me;** —now Hs 
says: “A little while , and ye will not behold Me." 
But He goes on to declare farther: “ and again 
a liltle while, and ye will see Me,** i. e. view Me in 
a more glorious way. And as a reason for all 
this is assigned His going to the Father.—Now 
behold Me no more. —This seemed to denote 
His death; now view Me again ;—and this 
to be indicative of His glorious appearing to 
judgment. Should the first ensue, in whafr re¬ 
spect could the second be? or the second, then 
wherefore the first? And, assuming the seoond, 
how was it possible for thorn to view Him better 
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than they had done before, if He went to the 
Father? Thus, they hare a foreboding of the 
greatest, the most mysterious changes, but the 
greatest mystery of all to them is still that all 
these things are to happen in a short space; here, 
we must observe, they make their final stand, viz., 
at the stress borne by rb fwcpdv. And it is upon 
this, in accordance with the purpose of the Lord, 
that the accent should now fall; it is here that 
they should stand still. The pain of parting, just 
pressed upon them by Him in its full greatness and 
startling, trying power, must now be viewed by 
them from the other side, as a suffering, sharp but 
short, no longer analogous to the agony of death, 
in the natural world, but, rather, to the anguish 
of travail, as a swift transition from the depths of 
woe to the heights of joy. As to how the apostles, 
and with them all Christians, have learned this 
saying, see the Doctrixal and Ethical Notes. 

Ver. 19. Now Jesus was aware.—See 
chap. vi. 61. It was His desire to lead them to 
this point; He now offers them an explanation, 
the magnitude and certainty of which are intro¬ 
duced by a: verily, verily. 

Ver. 20. Weep and lament [icAabaere 
sal ^ptfv^oers bpe'if '].—The intensity of the 
anguish imminent upon them, vividly portrayed. 
The ye will is placed, in indication of their 
great contrast to the world, immediately before 
the words: The world will rejoioe [6 di 
K.6ofio c x a P ^ (TeTai ]-—The weeping and la¬ 
menting has for its subject, together with the 
death of the Lord, the apparent downfall of the 
hopes they had built upon the imminent king¬ 
dom of God and redemption of Israel.—ye will 
be sorrowful [vueis \vKTj{H}oeo&e\, em¬ 
phatically : plunged in sorrow.* The expression 
is partly characteristic of the depth of their de¬ 
solation, partly introductory to the second anti¬ 
thesis and, hence, descriptive of the measure of 
their joy. Not alone shall, for them, joy follow 
upon sadness; their joy shall grow out of their 
sadness, sadness shall bo ohanged into joy; 
consequently, the bottomless depth of their sor** 
row shall be the heavenly measure of their joy. 
Their dying with Christ was the condition of 
new life with Him. [Alford: elf x a0 dv yev- 
ifarnw, not merely ohanged for joy, but changed 
into, so as itself to become—so that the very 
matter of grief shall become matter of joy; as 
Christ’s cross of shame has become the gloiy of 
the Christian, Gal. vi. 14.—P. 8.] 


Ver. 21. The [A] woman, when she lain 

travail [/) yvvtj orav rucnj, Mktjv tx £l ' Mark 
this touching proof of the Saviour's sympathy 
with suffering humanity and woman’s deepest 
trial (Gen. iiL 16).—P. 8.] Ths woman [r) 
yvv #]. 'this is the universal rule; hence the 
definite article, f When she is about to be de- 


* [Alford: ** Lwifi^osoBs goes deeper than the wailing 
and weeping before: and plainly shows that the whole does 
not only refer to the grief while the Lord was in the tomb, 
but to the grief continually manifesting itself in the coarse 
and conflict of the Christian, which is turned Into Jot by the 
advancing work of the Spirit of Christ:—end, in the com* 
pletkm of the sense, to the grief and widowhood of the 
Church during her present state, which will be turned into 
Joy at ths coming of her Lord.” David Brown: “ At the 
same time the sorrow of the widowed Church in the absence 


of her Lord in the heavens, and her transport at His personal 
return are certainly here expressed.”—P. 8.1 
t [In the Gorman, as in ths Gree^lang, the definite article 


livered or to give birth, she hath sorrow. Not 
alone physical pangs or throes, but likewise 
mental pressure, solioitude and anguish.—Her 
hour [?} £>pa avrifc, her (appointed) time]. For 
woman the fatefpl hour of tribulation.—But 
when she is delivered of theohild [brav 
di yevvfjoy rb patdiov —not necessarily 
masculine (puer ), but indefinite]. The anguish 
is forgotten—merged in the joy that a human 
being is born into the world. This is the rap¬ 
turous thought of maternity. The child is a 
human being (&vdpwrog), a mystery of personal, 
infinite life, see Gen. iv. 1.—Into the world 
[on iytvvli&n &v&poiroe elf rbv k6c- 
p v]. Not into the natural life only: into the 
Cosmos and for it; in order to the full develop¬ 
ment and moulding of it.—In the Old Testament 
also, the pangs of a travailing woman aro used as a 
symbol of that grief which is turned into joy. Is. 
xxi. 8; xxvi. 17; xxxvii. 8; lxvi. 7; Hos. xiii. 18. 

Ver. 22. And ye now therefore have 
sorrow.—Explanation of the symbol, for the 
immediate comprehension and need of the disci¬ 
ples. Ye are like a travailing woman, in your 
sorrow; soon ye will also rejoice exceedingly. 
At this Meyer stops, in antithesis to older and 
more extended interpretations. Even Tholuok 
observes: “in the case of the disciples, the 
subject of their sorrow did indeed turn into a 
subject for their joy; their joy—we may say— 
was the recompense of their anguish; it was 
not, however, born of their anguish.” Against 
this view we will cite the remark of Liicko: 
“ The death-hour of Jesus was for the disciples 
the natal hour of new life.” Thus, not in the 
change of the subject alone did the joy lio, bnt in 
the change of their condition, as well; only by 
tho death of their old view of the world and by 
their fundamental renunoiation of it, their dying 
with Christ, did they become capable of under¬ 
standing the import of His resurrection and of 
rejoicing over that resurrection as they should.” 
Prominence is given to this thought by Tholuok 
also. And exegesis is justified, on this point* 
in passing beyond the proximate application of 
the figure iu accordance with tho practical needs 
of the disciples a# that time. Most undoubtedly, 
the death of Christ is, according to Apollinaris,, 
Chrysostom, Olshausen and others, the agonizing 
travail of humanity, from which labor the God- 
Man issues, glorified, to the eternal joy of the 
whole body of mankind.* De Wotte’s remark: 
“ the living Christ is subjectively the offspring 
of the mental productivity of the disciples,” is 


is generic; bnt the use of the article in Greek and in German 
corresponds, in this case, to its omission in English; comp. 6 
dovAot, xv. 15.—P. S.J 

• [Olshausen: 44 Hence the proper import of the figure 
seems to be, that the Death of Jesus Christ wo# as It were on 
anguish of birth belonging to all Humanity (ein schmerzvolUr 
Gtburlsact der aansen McnsckhtiL) In which the perfect man 
was born into the world; and in this very birth of tho now 
man lies the spring of eternal Joy, never to be lost, for all. In* 
asmuch as through Him and His power the renovation of the 
whole is rendered possible.” Alford adopts tfrls view, and 
applies the same to every Christian who Is planted in the 
likeness of Christ. His passing from sorrow to joy—till 
44 Christ be formed in him, is this birth of pain. M And the 
whole Church, the 8poose of Christ—nay, even the whole 
Creation, avvnalivtt, till the number of the elect be accom¬ 
plished, and the eternal Joy brought In. And thus the mean¬ 
ing which Luthardt insists on as against the above remarks 
of Olshaasen, vis. ths new birth of the Church, is in Inner 
truth the same as his.”—P. 8.J 
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open to misapprehension, for this reason, if for 
none other, viz. that mental productivity is an 
attribute of man, and not of woman.. According 
to Luthardt, the sifbjeet treated of is the new 
birth of the Church, her tranution to a state of 
glorification, an occurrence simultaneous with 
Christ's coming to the Church.* This view would 
completely obliterate the words: a little while, 
as well as the reference to ChriBU Upon this 
fact, however, we must insist: namely, that man 
is perfectly born to the world only in his se¬ 
cond, heavenly state of existence, in the resur¬ 
rection, and that, inasmuch as this is conceded, 
before the resurrection of Christ no human be¬ 
ing had l)cen fully born into the world, whilst 
with Christ's resurrection, the birth of One Man 
into the world did at once make manifest this 
new world, and involve the co-geniture of the 
new humanity for this new world (with Christ 
dead, risen, transplanted into the heavenly ex¬ 
istence). And thus, again, Ho was born of the 
travail-pangs of the Theocracy, the whole of tho 
old humanity in its higher tendency, its longing 
for salvation; these pangs truly centered in His 
heart; at the same time, however, they thrilled 
through the members of believers and became 
the mortal agony of their old view of tho world. 
(See Is. xxvi. 17; lxvi. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 47; Rev. 
xii. 1.) 

Tour heart will rejoioo.—Meyer con¬ 
siders this as relative to tho communication of 
the Paraclete, in opposition to tho just view of 
most commentators, who assume it to have refe¬ 
rence to the resurrection.—And this your joy 
—no man will take from yon. It is the be¬ 
ginning of the eternal life in the heavenly ex¬ 
istence, in which heaven and earth are intrinsi¬ 
cally united. 

Ver. 23. And in that day ye will ask 
nothing of Me.—This is the great, endless 
day, beginning in their souls with tho beaming 
of the Easter Day. The day when they shall sco 
Christ personally again and gaze upon Him spi¬ 
ritually. This seeing again includes the fact 
that the living Christ is then born in the disci¬ 
ples (De Wette); but this, the subjective festal- 
ness of the day is conditioned tfpon the objective 
dawn of the day of Christ. The glory of this 
festal day is depicted: 1. in tho assuranoe that 
the disciples will ask the Lord nothing—an in¬ 
timation of the enlightenment of the Spirit; 2. 
that, in the Spirit of sonship, they shall accept¬ 
ably pray in Jesus’ name, with perfect certainty 
of a hearing and of the reception of miraculous 
power; 8. that, thus praying, they shall have an 
entrance into the spiritual life of consummate 
joy. The Lord explains tho first promiso by the 
announcement that they shall at that time eqjoy 
unbounded spiritual intercourse with Him 
whtyh condition of affairs existing. He will unre¬ 
servedly reveal divine things to them. The se¬ 
cond and third promises He explains by telling 


* [Comp. Word*worth in loc. (after Augnatine): “ In a 
secondary and wider sense, the Church in this world is the 
woman in travail; she is in travail with sonls for the new 
birth to grace and glory (Gal. Iv. 10). 8he groans in the 
pangs of parturition even till the great day of ttegeneiation. 
the aay of the glorious reappearing of Christ, and the general 
resurrection and new birth to immortality (Bom. viii. 22). 
Then humanity will cast off its grave-clothes, and be glori¬ 
fied for evor with Christ.**—P. SJ 


them that they shall experience the Father's love 
in direct communion with Him. Renee it is the 
day of full, heavenly communion with the triune 
God, the Holy Ghost, the Son and the Father. 

Ask— inquire of— Me nothing.—Chry¬ 
sostom and others interpret spurdv as expressive 
of requesting. According to Johannean usage 
it might bear this meaning. And we should be 
forced thus to interpret it, if, from vers. 23-27, 
there were presented but a succession of fresh 
items in the promise. In that case, this first 
proposition would contain the general promise: 
on that day ye shall have nothing more to de¬ 
sire, to request, but shall experience the fullest 
content, for, first, ye shell have the hearing of 
your prayers granted you in My name, etc. 
But iu ver. 25 the promise of ver. 23 ovk ipu- 
rfaere, is, from the stand-point of the future, 
further explained; similarly, vers. 26 and 27 are 
explanatory of the promise of ver. 23: Whatso¬ 
ever ye shall ask—petition—the Father for, tit. 
—Accordingly, the meaning is: Ye shall in that 
day ask—inquire of—Me nothing. That is, their 
immature disciplehood and pupilage—that con¬ 
dition in which they were continually becoming 
astonished or startled nt something, and were 
consequently led into many questionings (for in¬ 
stance chap. xiv. and chap. xvi. 17), failing 
however, to put the true and decisive question 
(chap. xvi. 5)—shall come to an end and be re¬ 
placed by the higher condition of enlightenment. 
The condition of enlightenment is a condition of 
ever-living revelation—revelation suited to all 
the true needs of the intellectual spirit, 1 Joha 
ii. 20. 

Ver. 23. If ye will entreat the Father for 
anything.—Introduced by a verily, verily. 
Hence, it is upon the following promise that the 
principal weight lies. Christ divides their wants 
into intellectual and praotical ones, the need of 
complete revelation and that of finished redemp¬ 
tion ; in laying particular stress upon the latter. 
He brings out the fact that the new life of 
knowledge is conditioned by the new life of 
prayer in the practical appropriation of salva¬ 
tion. We consider the reading hv n to be 
established not only by the Codd. (see the Note), 
but also by the consideration that the principal 
emphasis should here rest upou the filial invoca¬ 
tion of the Father , a circumstance unconsidered 
in Meyer’s decision for b n&v after Cod. A. 

He will give it yoa in My name.— 

i Notice here the right reading.—P. 8.] See 
ohn xiv. 26. Just as the name of Christ, as 
the living view of His personal manifestation, 
and the experience of His salvation, is the 
medium of their prayer (a fact presupposed in 
the invocation of God as the Father, namely, the 
Father of Christ in the first instance), so a 
hearing on the part of tho Father is allotted 
them through the name of the Son, L *. the un¬ 
folding of the fulness of blessing, the divine 
power in His manifestation, His salvation and 
purpose. The name of Jesus, therefore, is not 
merely the “ motive,” but also the medium. 
The clearer, objective radiance of Christ's 
manifestation is the means by which God endows 
believers with more abundant power of prayer 
and more bountifal answers to it. 

Ver. 24. Hitherto ye have aaked for 
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nothing. —Not simply for the reason that they 
lacked divine illumination (Meyerl, or because 
Christ Himself was not yet perfected (Hofmann), 
but beo&use they prayed, as yet, with the reser¬ 
vations of their old view of the world, their old 
Messianie hope, not in that submission to the 
Messianio name of Christ and to His work, to 
which they shynld attain by means of the cross. 

That your Joy may be made fall. —See 
ver. 22 and chap* xv. 11. Glorious condi¬ 
tion of the 1 blessed spirit-life. Also an ulti¬ 
mate end of the life of prayer (<va). Christ’s 
exhortation to prayer manifestly has for its aim 
Pentecostal prayer for the Holy Spirit as the 
Mediator of that joy which should be their por¬ 
tion in the unanimity of love. Unanimity of 
prayer (Acts ii.) is the yearning of love. Una¬ 
nimity in the Holy Ghost is the fulfilling of love, 
and that is the experience of heaven upon earth. 

Ter. 25. These things have I spoken 
onto you in parabolic discourses [e v 
napoifiiatt ].—The course through which the 
disciples, os unripe scholars, have hitherto been 
passing, with Christ for their Teaoher, is here 
brought to a conclusion; hence it is that He 
contrasts the accommodative method which lie 
has hitherto employed, with the system of in¬ 
struction that He intends pursuing in future. 
The proximate reference of rovra is, we admit, 
to the last discourse upon the saying* a little 
tokiU (ver. 17),and, in particular, to the para- 
bolio word concerning the travailing woman. 
But we must not (as docs Meyer) limit its appli¬ 
cation to tho above; the incorrectness of such 
limitation is proved by the plural h irapoiplaic, 
itself (Tholuck). Even tho reference of the word 
to all those matters of which Christ has hitherto 
been speaking, inclusive of His discourse con¬ 
cerning the Viue (Luthardt), fails to do full 
justice to thi9 summary. The moment of the 
close of the Teachership till now exercised by 
Christ in the circle of disciples, could not remain 
without a designation of deep significance. Jesus 
characterises the entire method which He has 
hitherto pursued amongst the disciples, as a 
speaking eu irapotpip. If it was necessary that 
He should speak much to the people in parables 
or complete similitudes, whilst to the disciples 
His deliverances were direct (Matt, xiii.), He 
still had been compelled until now to speak to the 
latter also tn figurative exprvisions [seo Notes on 
chap. x. 6 and xv. 1, pp. 317 and 461]. Be it 
observed in this connection that even the figure- 
less saying remains a dark and simile-like con¬ 
ception to tho unenlightened, while to the en¬ 
lightened man the very concretest figure is 
illuminated by the idea of the Spirit (seo the 
Revelation).* 

But the hour cometh. —There shall be a 
great hour in that great Easter-Sunday of re- 

• [8o also Alford: wapotpt*, properly, a proverb . —but Im¬ 
plying generally in Scriptural and oriental mage something 
dark and enigmatical; see especially Sir. vi. 35; Till. 8; 
xxxix.S; xlrii. 17: *in dicHt tedioribu. Bengel. This is I 
true of t be whole discourse a nd of the discourses of the 
Lord In general, as they must then have seemed to them, be¬ 
fore the Holy Spirit furnished the key to their meaning. 
OMumsea remarks that all human speech Is a wapoifila^ only 
*Me to hint at, not to express fully, the things of God; and 
that the Lord contrasts the use of this week and insufleient 
medium with the inward teaching of the Holy Spirit which 
fs a real imparting of the divine nature and life.—P. 8.] 


newed meeting and of the Spirit,—an hour when 
the boundaries and wrappings of Christ’s 
teachership, His revelation, shall fall. The 
Lord illustrates this new sfand-point in a con¬ 
crete manner, by repeating the two promises 
vers. 23 and 24. 

But .... plainly —openly—without oon- 
cealihent—with freedom of speech—free-spokenly 
(trap fnio Ip). As a substantive, rrapfujala is 
sometimes subjective (perfect frankness), some¬ 
times objective (perfect openness and freedom 
from concealment!; and, the one signification 
being inconceivable without the other, it is, as a 
general thing, susceptible of both interpreta¬ 
tions at onoe. These remarks are likewise ap¬ 
plicable to the adverb in question, formed by 
the Dative of the substantive. It means—the 
objective sense predominating—: without re¬ 
serve, with plainness, directness. According as 
Christ institutes & contrast between His whole 
future speaking in the Spirit and His speaking 
hitherto, it is assumable that He has in mind, in 
the first instance, the last parabolio saying con¬ 
cerning the travailing woman, at the same time 
intending, however, to characterize His whole 
style of speech hitherto, and, in antithesis to that, 
the new style in future employed by Him. 

Ver. 26. In that day ye will ask.— 
Present petitions. From the complete manifesta¬ 
tion of Christ through the Spirit, a manifesta¬ 
tion realized, for them, in their enlightenment, 
there shall issue, as the product of the fall 
knowledge-life, the true prayer-life in the name 
of Jesus. Worthy of note is the distinction: 
mrS/asade, kporfoo. [Bengel: Cognitio parit ora - 
tionem. Liicke: “The more knowledge, the 
more prayer in the name of Jesus.” Alford: 
“ The approaching the Father through Him shall 
he a characteristic of their higher state under 
tho dispensation of the Spirit.”—P. S.]— And I 
do not say onto yon. According to Are- 
tius, Grotius and others, this is an intimation to 
the effect that Jesus will also pray for them: 1 
will not so much ae mention that , etc. According 
to Liicke and others, on the other hand, it is de¬ 
clarative of the directness of prayer to the Fa¬ 
ther,—a directness removing the necessity for 
intercession.* According to Meyer, this offers 
no contradiction to chap. xiv. 16; xvii. 19, for 
the reason that those passages treat of the inter¬ 
cessions of Christ previous to the time of the 
Paraclete. But yet John had reoeived the Para¬ 
clete when he wrote 1 John ii. 1 (comp. Heb. 
vii. 25; Rom. viii. 84), a fact to which Meyer 
himself recurs later. The intercession of Christ 
for believers anointed with the Spirit, has, how¬ 
ever, a different character. It is no longer % 
mediation whereby immediateness must be ef¬ 
fected, but one by which it is carried to perfec¬ 
tion; consequently, a mediation continually* 
merged more and more in immediateness. • His 
intercession has reference then to the develop¬ 
ment of reconciliation into sanctification.* Also, 
this is the sense of our passage: even though I 
shall pray the Father for yon, it will not be as 
though the necessity were upon Me of procuring 
you the favor of the Father, or the Spirit of son- 


* [So also Alford: “ Christ is setting in the strongest light 
their reconciliation and access to the Father.”—P. 8.] 
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ship; on the contrary, ye shall learn that the 
Father Himself doth love yea and communicate 
Himself onto you. 

Ver. 27. For He Himself, the Father 
loveth you.— I. e. not: “ without My inter¬ 
cessory mediation ” (Meyer), but with the Holy 
Ghost the lore of the Father doth also directly 
manifest itself unto you. The Christian life 
alternates between moods when, on the one hand, 
life’s immediateness in God, on the other hand, 
its mediation through Christ, is felt; this im¬ 
mediateness being, however, modified by the fact 
of its existence in the name of Christ, and this 
mediation also appearing in the glorification 
effected by the Spirit. The Present denotes the 
proximity of the communication of the Spirit, 
or, rather, the already beginning ante-celebra¬ 
tion of this oommunioation as that of the Spirit 
of sonship, Rom. viii. 16; GaL iv. 0.—Because 


ye have loved Me. “Because y« are theg 
(vftiic emphasized) who have loved Me.” Meyer. 
Love to Christ in faith in His name is the medium 
through which believers experience the Father’s 
love or the consolation of their sonship.—And 
have believed that I came forth from the 
Father (see chap. viii. 42). This decided be¬ 
lief in the divine personality of Christ is the 
foundation and the proof of their love for Christ 
For in the disciples, faith was not developed as 
another and secondary thing, from love to Je¬ 
sus, but germinant faith, in the form of loving 
devotion, unfolded into this, faith's knowledge. 
The Perfects denote the festalness of the moment, 
which was anticipative of the Pentecostal time. 
That Christ regards the belief in His wondrous 
outgoing from the Father as the basis for the 
consummation of faith in Him, is evidenced by 
the following. 


V. 


GLORIFICATIOH OF CHRIST'S HOME-GOING THROUGH HIS GLORIOUS COMING INTO THR WORLD FROM THI 
FATHER. (PRE-CELIDRATION OF THE DAT OF PENTECOST IN A PRECURSORT PENTECOSTAL MO¬ 
MENT OF THE DISCIPLES. THE FIRST RAT OF THE COM1NQ ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE DISCIPLES.) 

Chap. XVI. 28-33. 

28 I came forth from 1 the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the 

29 world, and go to the Father. His disciples said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou 

30 plainly [iv w afifyeta], and speakest no proverb [parable]. Now are we sure [we 
know, oldajisv] that thou knowest [oldas] all things, and needest not that any man 

31 should ask thee: by this we believe that thou earnest forth from God. Jesus 

32 answered them, Do ye now believe? [Now ye do believe.]* Behold, the [an] 
hour cometh, yea, is now [omit now]* come, that ye shall [will] be scattered [Zech 
xiii. 7] every man [every one] to his own, and shall [will] leave me alone; and 
yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. 

33 These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might [may] have peace. 
In the world ye shall have [ye have, c/erc] 4 tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 28.—Codd. B. 0. L. X., Lachm&nn, TUchendorf read U ; Cod. A. [C.* text. rac.J ate. mp4, which might be a dog¬ 
matical modification [or a repetition of the vapa in ver. 271. 

* Ver. 32.—NO* [text rec.J is wanting In K, A. B. C. 1 

* Ver. 31.—[I read ipr i irtwrcvc re not ae a question, but, with Luther, Lange, Meyer, Stier, Alford, Godetaia 
concession (comp. ver. 27; xvii. 8L Christ recognises the present faith of the disciples, bat shows bow weak it was. Jftw 
(opre is emphatic) ye believe, bat how soon will your faith be shaken! So also Godet : ** MaintmamL, vout mjyer, a*mt 
vrai; mats bientM , queferez-voua ! P. 8.] 

* Ver. 33.—The c£trc [ye will have] which Lachmann gives in accordance with B.D., has not sufficient authority to 
'Sustain It against «x«t* [y« Aaae, which is supported by K. A. B. C n ate.—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 28. I came forth from the Father 
and am oome into the world [’E^Adov 
in to v irarpbq teal etc rbv k6<j- 

povn&'hiv rbv nSopov teal tt op- 

tbopai irpbc rbv n art pa, Bengel: u Ile- 
capitulationem maximam habtt hie vernu.” Meyer: 


“A simple, grand summary of His whole 
personal life.” Mark the symmetry of the four 
clauses: l£f}X&ov, k?Jj?>v&a, afujfu, it opebopat, hu¬ 
miliation and incarnation, death and exaltation. 
—P. S.]—Solemnly Christ throws the individual 
elements of His discourse into a concentric ex¬ 
pression, one representative of the unity of the 
whole picture of His life and, hence, declarative 
to the disciples of the cause of His going back 
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to the Father in an extraordinary manner. He 
was, namely, obliged so to return because He 
had eome forth from the Father thus wonder- 
fully. The one half of Hie life, the way from 
heaven to earth, in faith surveyed by the disci¬ 
ples, demands the other half. The words of 
Jesus thus give them, for the first time, a olear 
view of His entire life, and, together with this 
bestowment, convey to them a ray of the Pente¬ 
costal Spirit. For enlightenment through the 
Holy Ghost is, concretely taken, one with the 
survey and unitous view of the life of Jesus in 
its totality. 

Ver. 29. Lo, now speakest Thou plainly 

[ r Ide, v v v ev xap^rjoig, XaAeZ?, kcl\ 
irapotpiav obSeplav Xkyei$] t — Behold, i.e. 
with astonishment do they perceive that He even 
now speaks to them in this new way. We can¬ 
not subscribe to Liicke’s and Tholuck’s uncon¬ 
ditional approval of the words of Augustine: 
illi usque adeo non intelligunt, ut nee saltern se non 
intelligere intelligant .* Christ Himself recognizes 
that some great thing is now going on within 
them, ver. 81. They do but make the mistake 
of regarding this momeptary view enjoyed by 
them in the radiance of one beam of the promised 
Spirit, as the beginning of an uninterrupted en¬ 
lightenment and festival of the Spirit. Now , 
say they with emphasis, now Thou speakest 
plainly; even now do we perceive that Thou art 
able to anticipate by Thy disclosure every ques¬ 
tion that we might still have desired to ask Thee. 

Ver. 80. Now we know, etc .—That they 
really understood Christ’s saying, in respect of 
its fundamental thought, is proved by the decla¬ 
ration: by reason of this we believe [ev 
TobTfp—propter hoe—xiorebo p sv brt bird 
Beov —L e, from the belief that 

Thou didst personally and miraculously come 
forth from God, faith draweth the deduction 
and reconcileth us to the fact that Thou wilt in 
like manner go to the Father. *Ev robry 
(propter hoc), therefore, does not mean: on ac¬ 
count of this that Thou hast just imparted to us, 
we do now believe that Thou earnest forth from 
the Father,—but—in accordance with the words 
of Jesus—: supported by this conviction that 
Thou didst come forth from the Father, we be¬ 
lieve the rest also. The first half of Thy life 
doth explain to us the second. And thus is also 
Meyer’s interpretation set aside: they confess to 
have found a new and special reason for posi¬ 
tiveness in their existent belief in the divine ori¬ 
gin of Christ. [Meyer makes bn dependent on 
xtorebopev and indicative of the object (not the 
ground) of faith.—P. S.] 

Ver. 81. To do now believe ['Apr* 
x torchere. Comp. ver. 27, xextorebKare or/, etc ., 
and xvii. 8, extortvoav bn, etc. —P. ST.]—In read- 


* [“They so little understand Him as not even to understand 
that they dkl not understand; for they were as babes (parwli 
enu* aranty* Similarly Lamps: u They are annoyed that they 
should be accounted by their Master as unskilfm and in need 
of another Teacher... And thus they go so far as to contradict 
Christ and dispute HLs plain words, and deny that He was 
speaking enigmatically to them.” This is too strong. The dis¬ 
ciples caught a glimpse at the truth and hastily inferred that 
the pentecostal time had already come for the iv ra^ia Aa- 
As£r. Galvin: Kr m ttant ants temposperinde acsi guts nummo 
•rio aureo dieitem se putareL The stress lies on vvv, as con¬ 
trasted with the future AaA^ow and avavycAa, ver. 25d— 
P.8.] 


ing the sentenoe as a question, with Euthym. 
Zigab., Olshausen and others,* we should over¬ 
look the fact that Christ aotually acknowledges 
the upsoaring of their faith,—a fact evidenced 
by the very restriction that follows. Luck* 
dubiously declares against the reading of the 
proposition as a question; Meyer is more de¬ 
cided in his recognition of the concession there¬ 
in expressed ;f Bengel takes said concession in 
too unconditional a sense: nunc habeo , quod volui 
et volo ; opposed to the latter view are the re¬ 
strictive &prt and the subsequent words of Christ. 
[Bengel takes the following words as intended to 
strengthen the faith of the disciples against the 
gathering storm.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 82. Behold, the hoar cometh.— 
Not the hour when your faith shall cease (see 
Luke xxii. 82), but the hour when it shall fail 
to stand the test,—when, therefore, it shall be 
characterized as an enthusiasm or rapture. The 
impulse and inspiration of faith must mature 
into the settled mind of faith.— It is already' 
come [eA^Avtfev], saith the Lord, with a 
presentiment of the approaching crisis.— That 
ye will be soattered [I Iva oKopn to&rjrc 
eKao roc rd M/a], with Iva ; this is the 
destiny of the hour. See Matt. xxvi. 81, Zech. 
xiii. 7. [The passage of the prophet Zechariah, 
from which the otcopxio&qre of our text is taken 
is more fully quoted by Matthew and reads thus: 
“ Awake, O Bword against My Shepherd, and 
against the man that is My fellow ” (My associate. 
My equal, nearest kinsman=the Messiah), ‘‘saith 
the Lord of hosts: smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered ” (the dispersion of the 
disciples at the oruoifixion, and then of the Jew¬ 
ish nation), “and I will turn My hand upon the 
little ones” (the humble followers of Christ, the 
poor of the flock). Comp, the Notes in Com. on 
Matthew, p. 478.—P. S.]— To hia own busi¬ 
ness or interests. We would not translate etc 
tcL ISia : to his own property or home.J Comp. 
Is. liii. 6. A man’s peculiar possessions were' 
no hindrance to the Koivuvia, but the latter was 
shaken by the circumstance of every man’s seek¬ 
ing safety in his own way.— And leave Me 
alone [xa//^ p6vov aQfjre']. To this degree 
shall their faith waver.— Going one's own wag, 
and leaving Christ alone , are reciprocal ideas. 

{ This allusion implies a rebuke, most gently and 
ovingly expressed, but all the more deeply and 
humbly to be felt afterwards by the disciples. 
As a man, Christ was keenly alive to the law of 
sympathy, and their temporary desertion in the 
hour of need, when a friend proves to be a friend 
indeed, must have wounded Him to the quick; 
but the absence of human help was more than 
made np by the constant presence of His hea¬ 
venly Father, and in the clear consciousness of 
this presence, He soared calmly and serenely over 


v [Also Calvin, E. V., Do Wette, TIschcndorf, Hongsten- 
berg, Ewald; comp, i. 51; xiii, 38; xx. 29.— P. S.] 
f [So also Bengel, Stier, Alford, Godet. See Textual 
Note ».-P. 8.] 

t [So Meyer: Seine dome ApfentkaUsUUte ; Godet: dansleur 
domicile. The sense depends on the connection: in ch. xix. 
27 tA tftta means John’s home; while In ch. i. 11 it means 
the Jewish people. Here we are to understand more generally 
their own ways and interests which the disciples had left be¬ 
fore in order to follow Christ; comp. Lnke xvili. 28, where 
Peter says: U a^Kapev vArrs sol iptaAov9i}wafiir crot. 

So also Bengel and Alford.—P. 8.] 
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the eloads of loneliness caused by the unfaith¬ 
fulness of men.—P. 8.] 

And (yet) I am not alone, [*af—adversa¬ 
tive, and yet , an emphatic and pathetic use of 
Kalf accompanied by a pause and unexpectedly 
introducing the opposite, as often in John (see 
Meyer and Alford)— ovk tipi pdvo f, on 6 
irari}p per* epov ioriv. —P. 8.] One of 
the sublimest and profoundest sayings. He will 
remain confident of the counsel, guidanoe, ap¬ 
proval and presence of His Father and will pre¬ 
serve this confidence even throughput the darkest 
moment (Eli, Eli, etc.). [The exclamation on 
the cross. Matt, xxvii. 46 proceeded from a 
momentary feeling of desertion by the Father, 
with an underlying faith in His pvesenoe; hence 
He addressed Him still as HU God, and His will 
continued subject to Him, as in the agony of 
Gethsemane. Comp, the Notes on Matthew , p. 
626.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 83. Those things have -I spoken, 

etc .—[The concluding farewell word of these 
farewell discourses, revealing the deepest tender¬ 
ness and suavity of affection, and indicating the 
one object: to give them His peaoe in this evil 
world, with courage and strength to overcome 
the world on the ground of His own triumph 
which He sees already completed.—P. 8.1 The 
reference of ravra is not necessarily to the last 
ravra alone; it refers to the whole of the fare¬ 
well-discourses. We must recollect that the 
denial of Peter, and the disciples’ inability to 
follow the Lord, form the starting-point of these 
discourses. To this thought, the occasion of the 
farewell-discourses, He has now, at their con¬ 
clusion, returned. In their despondency they 
shall be preserved from despair.— That in Mo 
yo may have peace \iva iv ipol eU 
pftvrjv ixv rc ]. In antithesis to the tribulation 
prepared for them by the world. In Me: Lu¬ 
ther: In My word; Tholuck: In vital commu¬ 
nion with Me (after Gerhard, Lampe).* We 
may not apprehend the antithesis in as purely 
objective a sense as attaches to it when applied 
to the ripened Christian; it liqs its subjective side 
as well. Through faith in His word and through 
the keeping of the same, they were in Christ to 
an extent that sufficed for the preservation of 
their peaoe; but also in the world still, to an ex¬ 
tent that necessitated their endurance of a tri¬ 
bulation perilous to their souls. This was their 
final departure out of the world to full commu¬ 
nion with Him. Hence there was need for the 
exhortation: be of good cheer, and for the sub¬ 
sequent high-priestly, intercessory prayer. 

[On eipfjvg comp, notes on ch. xiv. 27; on 
xvi. 21; xv. 18 if. Peace embraces all that con¬ 
stitutes rest, contentment and true happiness of 
heart on the basis of the Christian salvation and 
vital union with Christ. Tribulation is both 
persecution from without and distress from with¬ 
in. The happiness of Christians in this life 
is subject -to frequent interruptions qnd dis¬ 
turbances fTorn their own remaining infirmities 
and sins as well as from an ungodly world. Yet 
deep down at the bottom peace continues to 


• [So also Meyer: M Living and moving in Me.’’ Comp, 
xv. 7. “This presupposes the return from the scattering In 
ver. 32,—the branches again gathered in the Vine*' (Alford). 
—P. 8.] 


reign, however much the surface of the ocean of 
life may be agitated by wind and storm.—P. 8 .] 

But be of good cheer [dXAd tiapocircj 
—The strengthening of their weakness in their 
impending tribulation. [A living commentary 
of this tiapoclre is especially the apostle Paul; 
oomp. Rom. viii. 87; 2 Cor. ii. 14; iv. 7ff.; vL 
4ff.; xii. 9; his speech before Felix and Festus, 
etc. (Meyer).—P. 8 .] — I have overcome the 
world. [£y£> vevtKtjtca rdv eoapov, “not 
only before you, but for you, that ye may be ahie 
to do the same;” comp. 1 John t. 4, 5. ’Eyw— 
I, not you—is emphatic and gives prominenoe to 
that unique personality, whose victory secuies 
all subsequent victories and makes His church 
indestructible.—P. S.] In the spirit of the fare- 
well-discourses, this is the anticipatory celebra¬ 
tion of His victory, or tile perfect assurance of 
victory, expressed in an anticipatory celebra¬ 
tion. It was the more proper, however, for this 
future event to be expressed in the Perfect tense 
for the reason that His whole course hitherto 
had been a viotory over the world. The three¬ 
fold victory over its lust, in particular, was de¬ 
cided in the story of the temptation in the wilder¬ 
ness (Matt, iv.); the first of the three great 
victories over the anguish of the world was de¬ 
cided in the triumph over Judas (see chap. xiii. 
81). These were the pledge of the full accom¬ 
plishment of His victory. Be of good cheer , i. i. 
this viotory shall also conduct them past the tri¬ 
bulation which is in tb*e world. This joy fulness 
of believers, in reliance on the victory of Christ, 
first displays itself in the life of the apostles (see 
Rom. viii.; 1 John v. 4, etc.) 

[With a cheering shoat of victory Christ closes 
His farowell-disoourseS to the disciples; but this 
was an anticipation of faith, which was to be re¬ 
alized by the omnipotent power of God: and 
hence, going forth to the last and decisive con¬ 
flict with the prince of darkness. He pours out 
His heart in prayer to the Father for Himself, 
His disciples, and the whole future congregation 
of believers. See next chapter.—P. 8 .] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

(On Chap. xvi. 16-83.) 

1. In the preceding section Christ dearly 
distinguishes His presenoe with the disciples 
from the future presence of the Holy Ghost with 
them. But now He reveals to them the prospect 
of Himself speedily being with them again in a 
new form. By this can be meant, in the first in¬ 
stance, nothing else than the Resurrection, with 
its manifestations; that, however, is at the same 
time a symbol and pledge of the general fact of 
their future meeting;—of their meeting by means 
of viewing Christ in spirit, of their meeting on 
the way to the Father and in the Father's Hoase, 
and of their meeting in the Parousia. With the 
Holy Ghost He Himself shall re-appear to them 
in His glory. The new day of Christ is bat one 
day, and also the eternal seeing of Him again in 
faith is essentially one seeing. 

2. A little while [ver. 16]. The one and the 
other puepdv are symbolical of the alternation of 
Good Friday and Easter periods in the Church; 
an alternation regularly continuing until the day 
of Christ’s appearing. The Apostles jrtudied 
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ibis fwcp6v tbeir whole lives long; but whon 
proclaiming, as they did, ever and anon, during 
the tribulations of the early Church: the Lora 
oometh quickly, it is the last time, the last hour, 
they announced a religious date, established 
through the fellowship of the Christian spirit 
with the Spirit of God and Christ, before whom a 
thousand years are as one day and one day as a 
thousand years (2 Pet. iii. 8); and it Is a de¬ 
cided mistake of modern exegetes to be continu¬ 
ally regarding this religious date of a lofty, 
apostolic view of the world, as a chronological 
date of chiliastio error. The same Paul who, in 
a religious sense, proclaimed: “ The Lord cometh 
quickly’* (1 Thess.), in the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians opposed the chronological misun¬ 
derstanding by the declaration: The Lord cometh 
not so soon; and the same John who wrote the 
words: “It is the last hour” (I John ii. 18), 
did in Revelation likewise depict the grand suc¬ 
cession of the ages until the appearing of Christ. 

8. Yer* 20. The distress of the disciples , the joy 
of the world. And the joy of the disciples? 
Ho re the Lord has not carried out the parallel, 
for the joy of the disciples is to be the Evangel 
for the world, and only to the impenitent portion 
of the world shall it be an occasion of lamenta¬ 
tion. Hence homilists, in completing the second 
antithesis also, are but conditionally correct. 
Only the impenitent world with its distressful 
lamentations, forms a contrast to the joy of the 
disciples. 

4. [Ver. 21.] The sufferings of Christ were the 
birth-pangs of the Theocracy , which made them¬ 
selves felt in the disciples, the true children of 
the Theocracy. Christ’s resurrection, however, 
was, in reality, the birth of the eternal man into the 
eternal world, simultaneously with whioh birth 
the new mankind , as a whole, was born into the 
world. When He died, the great work of God 
was finished; when He rose, the eternal God- 
Man was perfected. With Him the Church, the 
new mankind, was born. On this birth see 
Rev. xii. 1; on the First-born, Col. i. 18; on the 
oongenitive humanity, Col. iii. 1. Comp, the 
note on CL 1 of ver. 22, p. 497. 

5. Yer. 22. All Christianity is an alternation 
of mourning and joy , as the natural life is an al¬ 
ternation of joy and sorrow; parting grief and 
joy of meeting, in the highest sense. Joy not 
to be taken away. An alternation in spiritual, 
as in natural things, but in an inverse order. 

6. Verily , verily, etc. (ver. 23): the solemnly 
asseverated, absolute hearableness of prayer in 
that degree in which it is prayer; and liis Amen 
a prophecy of a hearing, Bpoken by the Spirit 
of prayer. 

7. The Christian life is a spiritual life in which 
inquiries and researches are transformed into 
entreaties and experiences, ver. 24. That great 
day of New Testament spiritual life is a day 
when men shall live in the communion of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, a day when 
men shall walk in the manifestation of heaven 
upon earth. See notes to ver. 23. 

8. Perfect joy, and life in the Spirit are one. 
An exhortation to Pentecostal prayer. See note 
to last clause of ver. 24. 

9. [Yer. 25.] To a man in an unenlightened 
state, every discourse, even one whioh in a direct 


manner presents ideas to the mind, becomes a 
parabolic speech; to a man in a condition of en¬ 
lightenment, every discourse, even the figura¬ 
tive, parabolical one, becomes an undraped word 
of revelation; just as the unconverted man has, 
in addition to the [Mosaic] Law another Law in 
the Gospel, whil? the converted man finds, added 
to his Gospel, another Gospel in the Law. Law 
and symbol are the indivisible forms of revela¬ 
tion for the pious of tender age; the law for the 
heart and conscience, the symbol for the under¬ 
standing ; whereas, on the other hand, the Gos¬ 
pel and spiritual speech are the inseparable 
forms of revelation for the believer who has at¬ 
tained to maturity; see note to ver. 25. Life iu 
the Spirit is a life in the ever new revelation, in 
the overlasting Gospel, Rev. xiv. 6. 

10. [Ver. 26.] In the life of the faithful, 

j Christ’s intercession coincides with the immedi- 
i ate prayer of the Holy Spirit within the heart 
I Rom. viii. 261, in which latter prayer the mani- 
| testations of the Father’s love are announced. 

11. [Yer. 28.] The one half of the life of 
Christ,—namely, His personal coming, as the 
Son of God, from the Father—is the key to the 
other half—His going, in divine glory, to the 
Father. 

12. [Vers. 29, 80.] The disciples, in obtaining 
from the Lord their first general view of His 
entire life and course, also experienced a fore¬ 
taste of the Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is 
the divine life in its central unity. Hence the 
first illumination touching the life of Christ and 
of all tho divine manifestations in general, com¬ 
pleted in the ascension, is the instrumentality 
for tho reception of the Holy Ghost; as the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost is the instru¬ 
mentality for the' full, undivided view of tho life 
of Jesus in its unity. Tho unit is needful and 
unity indispensable. This is so much a law of 
life, that always with the dismemberment of the 
patchwork of knowledge, life takes its departure, 
but with its centralization, life is evolved. For 
this cause, poly-history is an inanimate, true 
science a living, thing. For this cause, legality 
through ordinances is lost in death, while from 
central saving faith it develops an abundant life 
in God-like virtues. Even the pantheistic feel¬ 
ing of all-oneness (AUeinsgcfahl) displays a rich 
shimmering of spirit; but a shimmering as false 
as pantheism itself, in its antagonism to person¬ 
ality. We do not doubt that the disciples had, 
in that moment, a glimpse of Pentecost. 

13. This glimpse was, however, the lost mo¬ 
ment of their pre-Pentecostal enthusiasm. En¬ 
thusiasm is tho blossom of the new life—a blos¬ 
som, in prophetic times, so gloriously unfolding 
in the prophetic word. But enthusiasm must 
first pass through mortal suffering, to the end 
that it may set into fruit, into fire-proof dispo¬ 
sition of mind. Such trial, therefore, was now 
imminent even upon the disoiples, according to 
ver. 82. 

14. Yer. 83. Christ’s peace in the faithful on 
earth, is heaven upon earth. They have this 
peace in Him ; in the world they have anguish. 
What is yet wanting to the fulness of peace, shall 
be supplied by the courage and confidence in¬ 
spired by the thought that He has overcome the 
world. Peace is made entire by oheerful confi- , 
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donee, as salvation through patience, Rom. viii. 
25; see 1 John v. 4. 

15. Christ alone , and yet not alone in His hour 
of suffering. See note to last clause of Ter. 82. 

16. The farewell-discourses of Jesus: dis¬ 
courses speaking peace , warning, consolation , vic¬ 
tory. Ver. 83. 

HOMILET1CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

(On vers. 16-88.) 

How heaven and earth are now through Christ 
already made one in reality, with a view to their 
one day becoming one in actual manifestation 
also.—The great word of the Lord: a little while; 
1. A little while and ye shall not see Me; 2. a 
little while and ye see Me again.—Hew we. in 
company with the disciples, have to make a life¬ 
long study of the words: a little while.—Alter¬ 
nation betwixt Good Friday and Easter periods: 
1. In the life of Christ, 2. in that of the Church, 
8. in that of the individual Christian, 4. in that 
of the whole present age of the world.—The 
history of the natural birth of man, a symbol 
of the history of the higher life.—Christ, as the 
First-born from the dead, is the First-born for 
the kingdom of everlasting life.—The blossom 
of the highest heavens in the low, earthly world. 
—The brightest day (ver. 23), preceded by the 
darkest hour (ver. 82).—The Christian life as 
the joy of fresh seeing: 1. The seeing of Christ 
again, perfect joy; 2. perfect joy a pledge of 
all Christian re-seeing, ver. 22.—And on that 
day: 1. Eastcr-day as Sunday, 2. Sunday as 
Easter-day.—The new and great God’s Day of 
the Resurrection: 1. One day as a thousand 
years; 2. a thousand years as one day.—How 
all our questioning and searching should termi¬ 
nate in faithful prayer, Yer. 23.—Acceptable 
prayer, vers. 23,24.—Prayer in the name of Jesus. 
—The distinction of parabolio speech and spi¬ 
ritual speech: 1. In the word of revelation ; 2. in 
the word of the Church; 8. in the ear of the Chris¬ 
tian.—Tokens of salvation in fidelity to Jesus: 
1. Prayer urged in His name guarantees us Ilis 
intercession; 2. love to Him is our guaranty that 
the Father loves us; 8. the belief that He has 
come unto us from the Father is our guaranty 
that He has gone for us to the Father; 4. tho 
word that He has spoken unto us is our guaranty 
that He will tell us all things.—The blissful mo¬ 
ment of the disciples a foretoken of their darkest 
hour.—Even though the congregation be scat¬ 
tered, Christ standeth firm on the battle-ground. 
—Christ alone and not alone.—How Christ hath 
armed His people for their warfare, ver. 83. 

The Christian’s peace in the tribulation of the 
world: 1. How the peace of Christ and tribula- j 
tion in the world demand one another; 2. the 
peace of Christ a source of tribulation in the 
world; 8. tribulation in tho world a token of 
the peace of Christ—The peace of Christ as a 
victory over the tribulation in the world: 1. 
How, os peace in Christ, it calls forth tribulation 
in the world; 2. how, as peaoe through Christ, 
it inspires courage and oheerfulness, and exalts 
a man above the tribulation of the world. 

On the Pericope Jubilate (Gospel for the Third 
Sunday after Easter), vers. 16-23. Christianity, 
as the highest vicissitude betwixt sorrow and joy, 


contrasted with the worldly life as the highest 
vicissitude of joy and sorrow.—The word of the 
Lord, a little while: 1. An enigma to the dis¬ 
ciples (vers. 16-19); 2. a prophetic type in the 
mouth of the Lord (vers. 19-22); 3. a blissful 
contemplation and experience in the new life of 
the children of His Spirit.—The natal hour of 
the natural man a type of the natal hour of the 
kingdom of God: 1. Symbol of the woman; 2 
symbol of the child.—Every human being a 
token of the change between sadness and joy in 
the kingdom of God: 1. With anguish expected 
and born; 2. jubilantly received and welcomed 
into life.—The winning of life from out the peril 
of death: 1. In the natural life; 2. in the spiri¬ 
tual life.—Out of supreme renunciation the ful¬ 
filment of all desires, ver. 28.—The weeping and 
lamenting of the godly,—how it is changed into 
filial entreaties, proffered with heavenly confi¬ 
dence.—In the way of Christ all lost, all gained. 
—The heaviest hour (ver. 21), the womb of the 
most glorious day (ver. 28).—The word of the 
Pericope: Be joyful l 

On the Pericope Rogate (Gospel for the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter), vers. 28-80. The new life 
of the faithful in the day of salvation: 1. Anew 
speaking of believers to tho Lord (ask nothing, 
ask in the name of Jesus); 2. a new speaking 
of the Lord to believers (not through parables, 
but through the immediate word of the Spirit); 
8. a new order of conversation (He anticipates all 
their questions wita His answers).— The day of 
salvation: 1. A day of blissful silence in view of 
the revelation of Christ (ver. 28); 2. a day of 
blissful prayer in view of the revelation of the 
Father (ver. 26).—The new life a praying in the 
name of Jesus: 1. A new craving, in contem¬ 
plating His heavenly personality, for the fall 
manifestation of the personal kingdom; 2. anew 
praying, trusting in the victorious right of His 
personality; 8. a new striving in the strength 
emanating from His personality.—The old and 
the new order of things in the Kingdom of God: 
1. A communion of disciples, a communion of 
apostles (ver. 23); 2. a praying in general, an 
asking in His name; 8. an asking for the renun¬ 
ciation of all things ; an asking for the granting 
of all things ; 4. a parabolic word, a word of 
spirit and knowledge; 5. the consciousness of 
human love to the Lord, the consciousness of being 
divinely loved by the Father; 6. belief in the 
mission of Christ, belief in the life of Christ as 
perfected in the humiliation and exaltation.— 
How Christ’s discourse concerning the Pente¬ 
costal time procured for the disciples the first 
blissful ante-celebration of that Pentecostal time. 
—The word of the Pericope: Pray! 

Starks : Of the disciples’ state of mourning 
and rejoicing.—II edin il : Our tribulation is 
temporal, 2 Cor. iv. 17; Is. liv. 7; Ps. xxx. 6.— 
Men are always desiring to know how it shall 
fare with them in the world; here they are in* 
formed: They shall experience a constant alter¬ 
nation of joy and sorrow.—Men often do not 
understand the best consolation, it being, for the 
most part, enveloped in what appears to them 
the greatest cross.—C rambr : It is a vexations 
order of things in this world, that the godly weeft 
and the wicked laugh, believers mourn, and sin¬ 
ners rqjoice, Job xxi. 7; Jer. xii. 1; Ps. lxxiilS. 
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Bat there shall follow a different alternation in 
which all will be reversed.—The best cometh 
last.—-Woman is saved through child-bearing, if 
she abide in tho faith, 1 Tim. ii. 15 —If the phy¬ 
sical birth be so hard, what must the spiritual 
be!—0 blissful pains, blessed labor! 2 Cor. xii. 
10.—Worldly joy is unstable, and an evil hour 
sweepeth all away, but tho joy of eternal life 
hath no end, 1 Pet i. 4.—On ver. 26. Teachers 
particularly, as also other Christians, must ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the weak as much as is 
pos&ble, and deal with them according to their 
simplicity, if they desire that their labor should 
not be in vain among them. —Hedinoer: God 
leads from one glory to another, until the face 
of Christ iB fully uncovered.—There iB still muoh 
of the knowledge of God, our heavenly Father, 
in arrears to us; but what we do not learn here, 
we shall certainly know in heaven.—As wine 
issues from grapes when they are pressed, and 
as spices, when bruised, give forth a powerful 
odor, so the tribulation of believers beareth glo¬ 
rious fruits, Eph. vi. 18.—Nowhere in the world 
is there rest for a child of God, but (everywhere) 
anguish only; in Christ, however,his Redeemer, 
he finds peace. 

Lisoo: The spiritual (and not simply spiritual) 
re-seeing, t. e. the new spiritual fellowship with 
Jesus, is for His people the ground of an inde¬ 
structible joy.—G bblach : The death of Christ, 
with all its effects upon His people, was the birth- 
pain of the new man upon earth; from His death 
there issued forth a new mankind unto the re¬ 
surrection.—The joy which at that time sprang 
up, was an imperishable one, for the new man 
was, through Christ’s resurrection, born forover, 
t. e. the redemption, with its infinite, eternal re¬ 
sults, might not cease, but must grow into in¬ 
finitude. The last words (ye shall ask me nothing) 
are to be understood similarly to Jer. xxxi. 84. 
The condition upon which ye then, after the Holy 
Ghost has led you into the whole truth (ver. 18), 
shall enter, sustains the same relation to your 
present one that the condition of a mature and 
intelligent man bears to that of a child, who must 
frame a separate question with regard to each 
thing, because he is ignorant of the centre and 
connection of the whole.—The whole, full mean* 
ing of the name pf Jesus was first explained to 
them by His death and glorification.—In the 
filial relationship itself, the free love of the Fa¬ 
ther is sovereign, so that in that relationship we 
have free access to Him.— Brauns : Jesus does 
not say: a child; He says,—that a man is born 
—a man, still undeveloped, yet present, with* all 
his hopeful powers, dispositions and destinies, in 
the child. The very pangs pierced the spring of 
out-gushing joy.—Tears are oft-times the dew- 
drops on the grass and the flower, by whioh 
names man is designated, Is. xL 7; chap. xxvi. 
17; lxvi. 7; Jer. iv. 31.—Every affliction (reli¬ 
giously applied), is a birth, in which the new 
man, or some gracious addition to the new man, 
is born.—-Where religion is, there is prayer; but 
as the one varies, so also does the other. In 
Homer the Priest is called a Pray-er. 

Heubner : The application of this saying to 
parting and meeting is very obvious and almost 
worn out. But the saying is deeper. It is the 
key to the knowledge of divine Providence.— I 


(In sooth, the highest meeting of blessed spirits 
in the kingdom of Christ has the most perfect 
depth and is a final aim of Providence.)—The 
words: “A little while,” contain much consola¬ 
tion for those who are in bodily distress, poverty, 
siclniess,—for those who sorrow, etc. —The im¬ 
patient man, indeed, would fain object: that 
is no fiacp6v —it is a fianpdv .—Why does God 
part good men?—Hear His word, 1. Thou 
mourner; 2. thou ohild of fortune; 3.thou 
presumptuous sinner, 4. thou faithful and 
godly Christian!—We should regard the thought 
of the future meeting not simply as a joyous 
one, but also as a thought full of solemnity 
and warning. For many a. one the re-seeing 
of others will be fearful.—i)ur spiritual life, also, 
is subject to vicissitudes. At onetime we see 
Christ; at another we see Him not. The Chris¬ 
tian’s art is patiently to wait. —Vers. 17,18. God’s 
ways are often dark sayings to us also. Tho joy 
of the world is a brief joy, the suffering of the 
just is a brief suffering.—Tho recollection of 
sufferings endured out of love to, and for the 
sake of, God, is that which gives sanctity and 
dignity to joy.—Ver. 21. This simile reveals the 
tender interest which Jesus felt in mother-woes 
and mother-joys. Hence it must be refreshing 
to sensitive and pious mothers. Jesus bestowed 
a glance upon them. (Veith.)—Worldly joy and 
the dead Christ; spiritual joy and the living 
Christ.—Vigorous pangs are an indication of 
vigorous births; it is so also in spiritual things. 
—(Fenneberg): The children of God have three 
kinds of birthdays: 1. The natural one. Then 
they weep; their kinsmen rejoice. 2. The new 
birth. Then, also, do they often weep piteously; 
the angels in heaven rqjoice. 8. The day of 
death (celebrated among the martyrs in the an¬ 
cient Church as a birth-day). Their end is not 
without tears and woe, but after that an eternal 
rejoicing begins. 

Jubilate-Pericope. [Vers. 16-28.] Heubner: 
The grief of the Apostles at their separation from 
Jesus: 1. Description (source, effects). 2. Ap¬ 
plication.—The tender love of Jesus for His 
weak, mourning disciples.— Of prayer in Jesus* 
name: No Christian prayer remains unheard.— 
Kant would not pray; but in his last hours he 
folded his hands. Spinoza could not pray, and 
wept because he could not.—Ability to pray is a 
sure indication of our own inner life, of our 
Christian condition. When we pray and learn 
to pray in Christ’s name, there begins a new pe¬ 
riod in our life.—Prayer makes tho spirit serene. 
—Ver. 26. (Luther): His words were dark and 
recondite to the disciples; it was as if He spoke 
with them in an unknown tongue; for as yet 
they had no experience of what He told thorn 
and knew not what sort of a kingdom Christ 
would establish. Hence, in accordance with the 
judgment of Jesus, an entirely new life-period 
must set in at such time as we begin to pray in 
Jesus’ name, nay, to oall upon Himself.—In the 
same sense in whioh He now leaves the world— 
personally, therefore—He had come forth from 
God.—Ver. 80. Now we know , etc. Whence did 
they know this? Because Jesus could thus read 
their hearts. 

Rogate-Pericope. [28-80.] Heubner: Spirit 
of Christian prayer.—Close connection of otur 
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praying with oor whole Christian piety.—Prayer 
the breath of spiritual life.—Doubts as to the 
blessing of prayer.—Causes of the non-hearing 
of prayer.—Prayer as the highest honor.—Ver. 
32. When thou art deserted of all, fear not, so 
God but be with thee.—Who stands with Christ, 
and clears* to Him, takes part in His rictory. 

Goss see: The humble and ingenuous man, 
failing to understand some passage in God’s word, 
asks and learns; the proud and disingenuous 
man takes occasion thereat to despise or reject 
that word.—Ver. 19. Jesus ad ranees to meet 
those who honestly desire truth and helps them 
out of their doubts. He anticipates their ques¬ 
tions.—All is brought forth in anguish.— Ue was 
taken from them then (at His ascension); not so 
joy, Luke xxir. 62.—-Since that time they do 
erer see Him in spirit; He is at home with them; 
they are His house and His dwelling-place, John 
xir. 23; Ueb. iii.—There is a saying that peo¬ 
ple who hare seen spectres are nerer glad any 
more, so long as they lire. One who has seen 
Him can nerer grow sad. It is a pririlege of 
G od’s children to pray to the Father in J esus’ name. 
—This promise: Whatsoerer ye shall ask in My 
name, etc., presupposes that our hearts and minds 
are in harmony with the Sariour.—Ver. 27. Men 
hare such sorry thoughts about the Father, as if 
He were a hard man, with whom a legion of in¬ 
tercessors must speak for us and constrain and 
compel Him, as it were. But the Son of the Fa¬ 
ther tells a Tery different tale about Him.—Ver. 
28. Thus must we too leare the world, if we would 
approach the Father.—His eternal outgoing, or 
birth from the Father, His coming and being 
born in the flesh as Man, His regeneration (birth 
of glorifioation)—by means of His death, resur¬ 
rection and ascension—unto an ererlasting, di- 
rinc-human life in glory, are threo births worthy 
of our wonder and admiration and constraining 
our worship. 

Scbleieemaoiieb: The glorifying of the Lord 
forms part of the essential and imperishable 
work of tho Holy Ghost.—The form of the Re¬ 
deemer is set up for all ages in imperishablo 
glory within the souls of the faithful, through 
the work of the Spirit whom He has poured out 
upon His Churoh.— The Father loveth you because, 
etc . The Father loreth us in the Son and will also 
be lored only in the Son.— 1 am not alone . He 
would comfort us with this truth,—that though 
we, from weakness, should leare Him alone, He 
yet is not alone, but His Father is with Him.— 
How could we derive comfort from the thought 
that the Lord has orercome the world, if we were 
not assured that He has orercome the world in 
our hearts. 

Besseb: The final aim of all God’s dealings 
with Christians, especially of nil our experience in 
prayer, is this: 44 that our joy may be perfected.” 
A ot seeing occasions sorrow, seeing occasions 
joy. It is a blessed thing that back of the 
little while of sorrowful not seeing , so soon orer 
and gone, there lies a future of joyful seeing 
which shall nerer pass away.— The seeing again: 
The Pentecostal coming and seeing forms the 
central point, that of Easter is preparatory there¬ 
to, that of the last day is its completion.—And 
thus did the ancient Church understand the mat¬ 
ter, for she has taken the Gospels for the four 


Sundays from JwbUats to Eraudi all out of the 
farewell-discourse in which Easter and Pente¬ 
cost tones ring out together.—His speech is 
triply incomprehensible to them: in the first 
place, they know not what sort of a seeing shall 
suoeeed the not seeing; in the second place, they 
meditate fruitlessly upon tho marrellous because 
( 44 because I go to the Father ”) and are unable 
to lay hold on the glorious fruit of His departure; 
lastly and thirdly (this they purposely thrust 
forward as particularly enigmatical), the hasty 
alternation between seeing and not seeing, the 
little while, they regard as wonderful exceed¬ 
ingly.—The sigh of St. Bernard: O thou little, 
little while, how long thou art! And the still 
more ancient sigh of Darid: Lord, how long! 
(Ps. ri. 3; xiii. 1, 2; lxxxix. 47).—We most 
hare patience if we would arrire at the true 
Jubilate .—Ps. xxx. 11.—is. xxrL 17-20.—In 
those forty hours of trarail the disciples wept 
and wailed as if there were on earth none but 
sinners godlcssly laughing in their sin and sin¬ 
ners helplessly weeping orer their sin (Slier).— 
44 There is none whom the heavenly Father 
calleth Benjamin (son of my right hand), whom 
the Church, his mother, hath not first called 
Benoni (son of my sorrows) ” (J. Gerhard). 
— Rot. xii.—John xx. 20, oomp. with Luke xxir. 
52.—A white sheet {carte blanche ), says Spener, 
subscribed beneath with His holy name, to be 
filled in shore by ourselves with our petitions. 
— 44 If 1 do not deserve that ray prayer should be 
heard, nevertheless Christ, in whose name I offer 
the same, doth abundantly deserve a hearing.” 
(Luther).—If erer a request is denied us, it is 
because it is out of tune with the grand petition: 
Grant us but salvation.—“ Whoso saith 4 Oar 
Father,’ doth embrace in this one prayer the 
forgiveness of sins, justification, sanctification, 
redemption, sonshipand heirship to God, brother¬ 
hood with the Only-begotten Ono, and the whole 
plenitude of the gifts of the Holy Spirit ” (Chry¬ 
sostom).—Vers. 26, 27. How should Ue not love 
those who become one with Him in the lore of the 
Beloved ?—“ Threefold is the way which Christ 
trod for the salvation of the children of men: The 
way of lore (from heaTen to earth), the way of 
obedience (unto the death on the cross), the way 
of glory (return to the Father”).—J. Gerhard. 
(According to rer. 28, however, the way is a two¬ 
fold one.)— Ye shall be scattered, Zech. xiii. 7; 
Matt. xxri. 81.— The Father is with me. John 
Huss comforted himself with this saying in his 
lonely dungeon.—Ver. 83. It is the peace of 
Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 9, 10; Is. ix. 6, 7; Rer. r. 5), 
of the celestial Solomon, Song riii. IQ.— 44 Peace 
in Christ is that on which all Christian essenco 
reposes. This peace shall hare no end in time, 
but is itself the end of all our holy endeavors ” 
(Augustine).—In order that we might hare peace 
in Him, did the Lord speak these things. His 
word brings us peace.—Peace must triumph orer 
anguish.—“’Tis won! ’Tisteon/ Hecrieth; danger 
and trouble are orer. We need not struggle and 
war. Ail is done already. The world, death 
and the devil lie vanquished and prostrate; 
heaven, righteousness and life are victorious” 
(Luther).* _ 

* [Hero follow a number of themes for sermons, which srs 
omitted.—P. g.j 
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[Craven : From Augustins: Vers. 16*22. The 
bringing forth is compared to sorrow, the birth 
to joy, which is especially true ia the birth of a 
boy.— And your joy no man taketh from you: their 
joy is Christ.—Nor yet in this bringing forth of 
joy, are we entirely without joy to lighten our 
sorrow, but, as the Apostle saith, we rejoice in 
hope: for even the woman, to whom we are com¬ 
pared, rejoiceth more for her future offspring, 
than she sorrows for her present pain.—Ver. 23. 
The word whatsoever, must not be understood to 
mean anything , but something which with refer¬ 
ence to obtaining the life of blessedness is not 
nothing . That is not sought in the Saviour’s 
name, which is sought to the hindering of our 
salvation; for by, in My name, must be under¬ 
stood not the mere sound of the syllables, but 
that which is rightly signified by that sound.* 
He who holds any notion concerning Christ, 
which should not be held, does not ask in His 
name. But he who thinks rightly of Him, asks 
in His name, and receives what ho asks, if it be 
not against his eternal salvation: he*receives 
when it is right he should receive; for some things 
are only denied at present in order to be granted 
at a more suitable time.—Ver. 24. This full joy 
is not carnal, but spiritual, and it will be full 
when it is so great that nothing can be added to 
it.—And this is that full joy, than which nothing 
can be greater, viz. to enjoy God, the Trinity, in 
the image of Whom we are made.—Ver. 26. At 
that day ye ehall ask in My name : What shall we 
have to ask for in a future life, when all our de¬ 
sires shall be satisfied? Asking implies the want 
of something.—Ver. 30. IJo asked questions of 
men not in order to learn Himself, but to teach 
them.—Ver. 31. He reminds them of their weak 
tender age in respect of the inner man. 

[From Cbbt 80 stom: Ver. 21. He shows that 
sorrow brings forth joy, short sorrow infinite 
joy, by an example from nature; A woman when 
ehe is in travail hath sorrow , etc .—By this example 
He also intimates that He loosens the chains of 
death, and creates men anew.—Ver. 28. It was 
consolatory to them to hear of His resurreotion, 
and liow He came from God, and went to God: 
the one was a proof that their faith in Him was 
not vain; the other that they would still be 
under His protection. 

[From Gregory: Ver. 88. As if He said, 
Have Me within you to comfort you, becausoyou 
will have the world without you.—From Brdb : 
Ver. 21. As a man is said to be born when he 
comes out of bis mother’s womb into the light of 
day, so may he be said to be .born who from out 
of the prison of the body, is raised to the light 
eternal.—From Alcuin : Ver. 20. This speech 
of our Lord’s is applicable to all believers who 
strive through present tears and afflictions to at¬ 
tain to the joys eternal. While the righteous 
weep, the world rejoiqeth; for having no hope 
of the joys to come, all its delight is in the pre¬ 
sent.—Ver. 21. The woman is the holy Church, 
who is fruitful in good works, and brings forth 
spiritual children unto God.—As a woman re¬ 
joiceth when a roan is born into the world, so 
the Church is filled with exultation when the 
faithful are born into life eternal.—From Theo- 
phylact : Ver. 24. For when your prayers shall 
be fully answered, then will your gladness be 


greatost.—Ver. 27. The Father loves you, be¬ 
cause ye have loved Me; when therefore ye fall 
from My love, ye will straightway lall from the 
Father’s love. 

[From Bprkitt : Vers. 16-22. How unreason¬ 
able it is to arrogate to man’s understanding a 
power to comprehend spiritual mysteries, yea, to 
understand the plainest truths, till Christ en¬ 
lightens the understanding.—Ver. 20. The dif¬ 
ferent effects which Christ’s absence should have 
upon the world, and upon His disciples.—Ver. 
22. The^oy of the saints may be interrupted, it 
shall never be totally extinguished.^—Ver. 28. 
To pray in the name of Christ, is, 1. To look up 
to Christ, as having purchased for us this privi¬ 
lege ; 2. To pray in the strength of Christ, by the 
assistance of His grace, and the help of His 
Spirit; 3. To pray by faith in the virtue of Christ’s 
mediation and intercession.—Ver. 25. The clear¬ 
est truths will be but dark mysteries, even to 
disciples themselves, till the Holy Spirit enlight¬ 
ens their understandings.—Ver. 80. The know¬ 
ledge and experience of Christ’s omniscience, may 
and ought fully to confirm us in the belief of His 
Deity.—Ver. 82. God was with Christ, and will 
be with Christians in a suffering hour, in His es¬ 
sential presenoe, in His gracious and supporting 
presence.—Ver. 88. Hence leArn, 1. That the 
disciples of Christ in this world must expect and 
look for trouble; 2. The remedy provided by 
Christ against this malady: In Me ye shall have 
peace . Christ’s, blood has purchased peace for 
them. His word has promised it to them, and His 
Spirit seals it up to their souls.— I have overcome 
the world, I have taken the Bting out of every 
cross, the venom out of every arrow. 

[From M. Henry: .Ver. 16. It is good to con¬ 
sider how near to a period our Seasons of grace 
are, that we may be quickened to improve them 
while they are continued.— The Spirit's coming 
was Christ’s visit to His disciples, not a transient, 
but a permanent one, and such a visit as abundant¬ 
ly retrieved tho sight of Him.—Thus we may say 
of our ministers and Christian friends, Yet a little 
while, and we shall not see them. It is but a good 
night to them whom we hope to see witliyoy m the 
morning. —Ver. 18. The darkness of ignorance and 
tho darkness of melancholy commonly increase 
and thicken one another; mistakes cause griefs, 
and then griefs confirm mistakes.—Though we 
cannot fully solve every difficulty we meet with in 
scripture, yet we must not therefore throw it by, 
but revolve what we oannot explain, and wait 
till God shall reveal even this unto us. —Ver. 19. 
The knots we oannot untie, we must bring to Him 
who alone can give an understanding.—Christ 
takes cognizance of pious desires, though the/ 
be not as yet offered up.—This intimates to us 
who they are that Christ will teach: 1. The hum¬ 
ble that confess their ignorance. 2. The diligent 
that use the means they have.—Ver. 20. Be¬ 
lievers have joy or sorrow, according as they 
have or have not a sight of Christ.— The disciples 
were sorrowful and yet always rejoicing (2 Cor. vi. 
10); had sorrowfui lives, and yet joyful hearts. 
—Vers. 21, 22. Applicable to all the faithftil 
followers of the Lamb, and describes the com¬ 
mon case of Christians—1. Their condition and 
disposition are both mournful; sorrows are their 
lot, and seriousness is their temper. 2. The 
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world, at the same time, goes away with all the 
mirth. 8. Spiritual mourning will shortly be 
turned into eternal rejoicing.—The sorrows 
of Christ’s disciples in this world are like 
travailing pains, sure and sharp, .but not to 
last long, and in order to a joyful product.— 
Christ’s withdrawings are just cause of grief to 
His disciples. When the sun sets, the sunflower 
will hang the head.—Three things recommend 
the joy: 1. The cause of it; / will see you 
again. 2. The cordialness of it; Your heart 
shall rejoice . 8. The continuance of it \%Your joy 

no man taketh from you.— Note—1. Christ will 
graciously return to those that wait for Him, 
though for a small moment He has seemed to for¬ 
sake them , Isa. liv. 7. 2. Christ’s returns are 
returns of joy to all His disciples.—Joy in Me 
heart is solid, secret, sweet, sure.—Vers. 23*27. 
An answer to their askings is here promised, for 
their further comfort. Now there are two wavs 
of asking, asking by way of inquiry, that is the 
asking of the ignorant; and asking by way of 
request, and that is the asking of the indigent. 
Christ here speaks of both—1. By way of in¬ 
quiry, they should not need to ask. 2. By way 
of request, they should ask nothing in vain.—The 
promise itself is incomparably rich and sweet; 
the golden sceptre is here held out to us, with 
this word, What is thy petition, and it shall be 
grantedf —We are here taught how to seek; we 
must ask the Father in Christ's name.—Perfect 
fruition is reserved for the land of our rest; ask¬ 
ing and receiving are the comfort of the land of 
our pilgrimage. —Ver. 24. Here is an invitation 
to them to petition. It is thought sufficient if 
great men permit addresses, but Christ calls upon 
us to petition.—Vers. 26, 27. Here are the 
grounds upon which they might hope to speed, 
which are summed up in short by the Apostle 
(1 John ii. 1). We have an Advocate with the 
Father —1. We have an Advocate; 2. We have to 
do with a Father. —Ver. 27. The character of 
Christ’s disciples; they love Him, because they 
believe He came out from Ood. —See what advan* 
tago Christ’s faithful disciples have,—the Father 
loves them, and that because they love Christ.— 
Believers, who love Christ, ought to know that 
God loves them, and therefore to come boldly to 
Him as children to a loving Father.—Vers. 28- 
83. Two things Christ here comforts Ilis disci¬ 
ples with: 1. An assurance that, though Ho was 
leaving the world, He was returning to His 
Father; 2. A promise of peace in Him, by virtue 
of His victory over the world.—Vers. 29, 80. 
Two things they improved in by this saying 
Tver. 28): 1. In knowledge, Lo, now Thou speak - 
estplainly ; 2. In faith, Now we are sure. —When 
Christ is pleased to speak plainly to our souls, 
and to bring us with open face to behold His 
glory, we have reason to rejoice in it.—Observe 
—1. The matter of their faith; We believe that 
Thou earnest forth from Ood; 2. The motive of 
their faith — His omniscience. — Those know 
Christ best, that know Him by experience. —These 
words, and needest not that any man should ask 
Thee , may speak either: 1. Christ’s aptness to 
teach; or, 2. His ability to teach.—The best of 
teachers can only answer what is spoken, but I 
Christ can answer what is thought. —Vers. 81, 82. 
As far as there is inconstancy in our faith, there j 


is cause to question the sincerity of it, and to 
ask, “ Do we indeed believe T v —Ver. 32. Many 
a good cause, when it is distressed by its ene¬ 
mies, is deserted by its friends.—If we at any 
time find our friends unkind to us, let us remem¬ 
ber that Christ’s were so to Him.—Those will 
not dare to suffer for their religion, that seek 
their own things more than the things of Christ .— 
Even then, when we are taking the comfort of our 
graces, it is good to be reminded of our danger 
from our corruptions .—A little time may produce 
great changes, both concerning us and in us.— 
Yet lam not alone, because the Father is with Me. 
A privilege common to all believers, by virtue 
of their union with Christ—1. When solitude is 
their choice; 2. When solitude is their affliction. 
—While we have God’s favorable presence with 
us, we are happy, and ought to be easy, though 
all the world forsake us.—Ver. 88. It has been 
the lot of Christ’s disciples to have more or less 
tribulation in this world. Men persecute them 
because they are so good, and God corrects them 
because they are no better. —In the midst of the 
tribulations of this world, it is the duty and in¬ 
terest of Christ’s disciples to be of good cheer. 
—Never was there such a conqueror of the world 
as Christ was, and we ought to be encouraged 
by it; 1. Because Christ has overcome the world 
before us; 2. He has conquered it for us, as the 
Captain of our salvation. 

[From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
16. He shows that on His departure depended 
His mysterious presence. —Vers. 29, 80. Faith 
admits of degrees; and one of the periods is 
here marked when the disciples made a clear 
advance in this heavenly grace.—Ver. 83. It was 
not the object of the present Divine Discourse 
to gratify curiosity, or to solve doubts (for that 
was reserved for the Holy Ghost); but to ad¬ 
minister heavenly consolation. 

[From Stieb: Vers. 16-24. There is, as for 
Himself the breaking through death into life, so 
for the disciples a deeply penetrating, funda¬ 
mental change from sorrow to joy. —As this way 
of ike disciples through sorrow to joy between the 
cross and the resurrection of our Lord was 
already for themselves something preparatory 
and typical, it becomes to us a type of the way 
which all His future disciples have also to pass 
through;—a way through that godly sorrow 
which at first distinguishes them fully from the 
world, into the joy of faith, and life in the Holy 
Ghost.—Ver. 20. This rejoicing of the world is 
the keenest sword to weakness and unbelief, as 
well as to the true dependence of the sorrowful 
disciples trusting in God (Ps. xlii. 10).—The 
sorrow is itself to become joy; it is not merely to 
be lost in, or exchanged for, joy, but the subject 
and ground of the sorrow becomes the subject 
and ground of the joy. The cross of our Lord 
is glorified into an eternal consolation; out of 
the sorrow at the cross and the sepulchre, because 
in it there was the believing and loving seeking 
of the Crucified, is bom their joy in the Living, 
Risen One.—Those who weep, bear already the 
precious seed which rises again into sheaves of 
joy—“ on the flood of tears we float out of ruin.” 
—Ver. 21. Under the cross of their Lord the 
disciples learned to sorrow for tin, os they had 
never been taught before. They saw and they 
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tasted with Christ, as far as in them lay, the sin 
of the world , and they saw, moreover, their own ein 
in it.—The way from sorrow to joy was to the first 
disciples as the pangs of birth for the outburst 
of resurrection-gladness. None of us appro¬ 
priates, in true personal experience, the joy of 
Easter and Pentecost until the passion-sorrow has 
firBt prepared the way.—Ver. 22. “One feast fol¬ 
lowed another after the passion, in which they had 
sorrow: at the resurrection He saw them again , but 
(we would add) they saw not Him get in full clear¬ 
ness, they had not their full joy through fear of 
the Jews ; first at the ascension, when they saw 
Him go to 4he Father (pheirdvruv abrCn>, Acts i. 
9), their hearts rejoiced; but this also would have 
vanished as a beautiful dream if the Comforter 
had not assured them at Pentecost that no man 
should take from them their joy. 11 (Beck.) —The 
last fulfilment of this promise reaches forward 
to the end of the church's victory, and this joy 
of the heart is the contrast of the world’B joy 
turned into mourning (Is. lxv. 13, 14).—The 
world which, with or without Christ, would evade 
the thought of sin and death, the deepest ground 
of all sorrow, can secure its joy only by the dis¬ 
sipation of its inmost nature, and by becoming 
deaf to its voice. Therefore its joy is loud , while 
yet silent joy is alone genuine and profound.— 
The world is satisfied without satisfaction.—We 
lose not the heart's peace in the midst of all 
the tribulation which may befall.—The root and 
principle and strength of their joy cannot bo 
touched, however afflictions may come.—The 
child-bearing woman is (further) the Church 
through the Spirit within her.—As the sum of 
all: Every disciple of Jesus through his entire 
life, the Church of Christ as a whole down to the 
end of the days, learns and experiences in the 
cross of Christ that true sorrow which genders 
joy , receives and enjoys this as the fruit of the 
resurrection and Pentecost in a progressive mea¬ 
sure ever approaching perfection—until the great 
Hay dawns, which wUl be followed by no night. 
Ver. 28. In the eternal glory, which will be the 
final issue of all temporal adversity, all our past 
doubts will be solved, all our complaints silenced, 
and all our questioning answered for ever.—Vers. 
23,24. Now, in the bright hope of that great day, 
ask and pray as ye have never done before!—As in 
the Old Testament way of holiness the problem 
had ever been to learn better how to pray, so also 
we have in the practice of prayer in the name of 
Jesus the only way of progress toward perfect 
holiness, knowledge and joy of heart. All the 
discourses, exhortations, encouragements of our 
Lord, find their ultimate aim in directing us to 
perfect prayer. —Ask, so shall ye receive ! Many, 
alas, who only half pray, and do not urge their 
knocking even to pressing in, cannot afterward 
receive even what they havo prayed for! But 
persistent prayer “ obtains for me the blessing 
that I ean receive, and appropriates that which 
the Father gives,—actually obtains the hand 
which enables me to lay hold of and receive the 
heavenly gifts.” (Riegeb.)—V er. 26. The state 
of perfection which knows no need is not yet; 
there is still the asking, and yet it is the same 
day. We seal every prayer with a doxology 
reaching forth, in confident and tranquil trust, 
toward the future eternity; and thus it is al¬ 


ready the same day in the light of which we ask 
and receive the answer.—Ver. 27. This word 
most decisively overturns that false notion con¬ 
cerning the redemption which attributes to the 
Father a wrath which is to be extinguished, and 
not also that reconciling love which from eternity 
needed not first to be propitiated.—Christians 
who believe, to whom Christ hfis revealed this in 
all its clearness, cannot too often be reminded 
of this; “ think not too little of the love where¬ 
with ye are loved!” Not merely has the Father 
Himself already loyed them as He loves all the 
world and every creature, but He loves them with 
that especial love which He bears to those in 
whom He finds Christ's word, and through faith 
in it Christ Himself, who stand before Him 
clothed in the garment of the righteousness of 
His Son.—Ver. 28. To what end did He come into 
the world, but to become the Saviour of sinners? 
Again, to what end and in what way does He re¬ 
turn to the Father, but that He may accomplish 
eternal redemption through death, and diffuse 
from on high the fruits of His redeeming work ? 
—Vers. 81, 82. It is true that ye do believe, but 
how soon will my passion make manifest your 
real and great weakness!—Ver. 32. “Whosoever 
well ponders this, will hold firm his faith though 
the world shake, nor will the defection of all 
others overturn his confidence; we do not render 
God His full honor, unless He alone is felt to be 
sufficient to us.” (Calvin.) —Ver. 88. In these 
last words He “ condenses the sum of the instruc¬ 
tion which He had ministered to the disciples at 
the last supper.” (Nitzsch. )—Tribulation is cer¬ 
tainly not alone “ the violence and enmity of the 
world, which causes grief and anxiety to the dis¬ 
ciples.” For all this would not interrupt our 
peace, if the persecution did not meet with and 
excite weakness of faith, and the temptation sin¬ 
ful desire, in us. We must call to mind the 
dktyig of the woman in child-birth, a tribulation 
from within and of herself. — Who is he, where is 
there ono, that overcometh the world, except he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ? “ In 
Him all overcome who rejoice to ,be the world 
overcome by Him.” (Nitzsch). 

[From Barnes: Ver. 20. The apparent tri¬ 
umphs of the wicked, though they may produce 
grief at present in the minds of Christians, will 
be yet overruled for their good.—Ver. 81. When 
we feel strong in the faith, we should examine 
ourselves. It may be that we are deceived; and 
it may be that God may even then be preparing 
trials for us that will shake our faith to its foun¬ 
dation.—Ver. 82. Pain is alleviated, and suffer¬ 
ing made more tolerable by the presence and 
sympathy of friends; He died forsaken.—It 
matters little who else forsakes us, if God be with 
us in the hour of pain and of death.—The Chris¬ 
tian can die, saying, I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.—Ver,. 88. The world is a 
vanquished enemy. Satan is an humbled foe. 
And all that believers have to do is to put their 
trust in the Captain of their salvation, putting on 

the whole armor of God.-From Owen : Ver. 

80. There was doubtless much darkness and error 
in their mind, much unbelief and sin yet to be 
eradicated from their heart; but yet their words 
were sincere, their love deep and tender, and 
their faith, imperfect as it was compared with 
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its power after their baptism of the Spirit, em¬ 
braced all His declaration.—Ver. 82. God the 
Father did not leave His beloved Son to enter 
alone upon His great redemptive work, but was 
with Him through all the scenes of His bitter 
agony. [The Father was ever with the Son; but 
was not His presence hidden from the eomciou #- 


nets of Jesus in the lost hour, when He exclaimed, 
My God, why hast Thou foreaken Mef —E. R. C.]. 
Ver. 83. Here is the ground of all faith, con¬ 
fidence, and hope; only as the soul rests in Je¬ 
sus, can it attain to that spiritual peace which is 
the foretaste of blessedness above.] 


THE HIGH—PRIESTLY, INTERCESSORY PRAYER OP OHRI8T ON BEHALF OF HIS PEOPLE. A PRAYER 
FOR THE GLORIFICATION OF HIS NAME EVEN TO THE GLORIFICATION OF HIS PEOPLE AND THE 
WORLD, OR UNTIL THE VANISHMENT OF THE WORLD AS WORLD. CHRI8T, IN HI8 SELF-SACRI¬ 
FICE FOR THE WORLD, THE TRUTH AND FULFILMENT OF THE SHEK1NA AND ALL THE MANIFES¬ 
TATIONS OF GOD IN THE WORLD. GLORIFICATION OF PRAYER, OF DECISIVE CONFLICTS OF 
SPIRIT, OF SACRIFICE. THE HEAVENLY GOAL. 


Chap. XVII. 


1 These words spake 1 Jesus, and lifted up his eyeS to heaven and said [andhaving lifted 
up... he said], 2 Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy [the] Son also [omit 

2 also] may glorify thee: As [According as] thou hast given him [gavest him, ldwxa?] 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him [that whatsoever, or, all which thou hast given him, he might give to them life 

3 eternal, iva xdv 6 didtoxa? aurip, dcbaet aural? Cojijv armvcwv]. And this is life eternal [the 
eternal life, rj alrnto? Conf], that they might know* thee the only true God, and Jesus 

4 Christ, whom thou hast sent [didst send]: I have glorified [I glorified, itio?a<ra] thee 
on the earth; I have finished [having finished, or, by finishing, releictaas] 4 the work 

5 which thou gavest [hast given, J£Jo>xac] me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 5 

j|C3|t3|e]|C]|C]|C]|C2|C3|C)(C:|c:|C)|Cj|c 


6 I have manifested [I manifested] thy name unto the men which [whom] thou 
gavest me out of the world: thine they were, and thou gavest 6 them [unto] me; 

7 and they have kept thy word. Now they have known [they know] 1 that all things 

8 whatsoever [ even as many as] thou hast given me are of [from] thee. For I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me; and they have received them, and 
have known [they received them and knew] 8 surely that I come out [forth] from thee, 

9 and they have believed [and believed] that thou didst send me. I pray for them: I 
pray not for the world, but for them which [those whom] thou hast given me; for they 

10 are thine. And all mine [all things that are mine, rd ipd xdvra, ncut.] are thine, and 

11 thine are mine; and I am [have been] glorified in them. And now [ omit now] I am 
no more [longer] in the world, but [and, xaC] these are in the world, and I come [am 
coming] to thee. Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom [keep them 
in thy name which b tw 6v6>iar( <rou ^»] 9 thou hast given me, that they may be one 

12 [even] as we are [omit are]. While I was with them in the world [omit in the 
world] 10 I kept them in thy name: those that thou gavest me I have kept [I 
kept them— irypouv —in thy name which 11 thou hast given me, and guarded, 
watched over— &<puXa£a —them], and none [not one] of them is lost, but the son of 

13 perdition; that the Scripture might [may] be fulfilled. And [But] now come I 
[I am coming] to thee; and these things I speak in the world, that they might 

14 [may] have my joy fulfilled [made fullj in themselves. I have given [J&fcwxa] them 
thy word; ana the world hath hated [hated, ttiityecv] them, because they are not 

15 of the world, even as I am not of the world. I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil [the evil 

16 one, ix rou KO'/rjprvj], They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 

17, 18 Sanctify them through thy 1 * truth [in the truth]: thy word is truth. As thou 

hast sent [didst send] me into the world, even so have [omit even so have] I also sent 

19 [or, even so I sent] them into the world. And for their sakes [or, for them, in their 
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behalf] I sanctify myself [mine own self], that they also might [may] be sanctified 
through [in] the truth. 

************** 

20 Neither pray I for these alone [Yet not for these alone do I pray], but for them 
also which shall believe [but also for those who believe, rcDv nuneuovTwvy* on [in] me 

21 through their word; That they all may [may all] be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I In thee, that they also may be one 14 in us: that the world may believe that thou 

22 hast sent [didst send] me. And the glory which thou gavest [hast given, 6^a>xa?] me I 

23 have given [didwxcL] them; that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in [perfected into, tstsAsiw pivot efc] one; 
and [ omit and 15 ] that the world may know that thou hast sent [didst send] me, and 
hast loved [didst love, or, lovedst] them, as thou hast loved [didst love, or, lovedst] 

24 me. Father, I will that thev also, whom [that what 15 ] thou hast given me, 17 be 
with me where I am; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me: 
for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world. 

25 O [ omit O] righteous Father, 18 [and (yet), xai 1 *J the world hath not known thee 
[knew thee not]: but I have known [knew] thee, and these have known [knew] that 

26 thou hast sent [didst send] me. And I have declared [I made known] unto them 
thy name, and will declare it [make it known]; that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved [didst love, or, lovedst] me may be in them, and I in them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Ver. 1.—[Cod. A. B. 0. D. E., etc., Tischend., Treg., Alf, Westc. and H., read ikakrptv, Cod. Sin. AeAdAqicey, had 
spoken, 'which Noyes follows in his translation : “ When Jesus had thus spoken.”—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 1^-1 K. B., etc., Luchim, Treg., Tischend., Alford, etc., read ivdpas without xal, instead of tho text. rec.: hrnpey, 
. . . KOI .— P. 8.J* 

* Ver. 3.—The tra yivutoKovoxv (A.D. O. L., etc., Tischendorf) probably not merely an ancient error in transcription 
(Meyer), but also a dogmatical correction. ’Ira yivuijxwat seems at tho same time to donoto the impulse of a striving after 
the perfect knowledge of Qod and Christ, characterizing such impulse as tho beginning of ctornal blessedness. [Tischend., ed. 
VIII., aud Tregolles read yivuxric ov otv, but Locbm., Alford, Westcott and Ilort, road yttw« to <rir, which is supported by 
K. B. C. Orig., and adopted also by Lange in his version: 44 doss sit dich miissen erkemten." Alford and Noyes translate 
44 to know,'* Conan t: 44 that they know.** —P. 8.] 

* Vor. 4.—[The text. roo. reads IreAetWa with D., Vulg.; but K A. B.C. L, etc^ and tho best modern authorities read 
TsAcuawac, which explains t&Jfcura —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 5.— [Instead of wpb too t&o K6<rp.ov elvai vap& <ro C, Cod. D. reads y c via 9 a i .— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 6.—[Por the second SiStotcas, thou hast given (0. L., Orig., etc., Alford), I prefer i&uncat, gavest, which is sup¬ 
ported by R. A. B. D. K, and adopted by Treeelles, Tischend., Westcott and Ilort.—P. 8.1 

t Ver 7.—[«y ay is beet eartained by (A.) B. 0. D., etc., Loch., Tisch., Treg., Alf., Westc. Cod. Sin. roads iyvtay. 

O.Xiyraw.-P.8.] 

8 Ver. 8.—Kai iyvuttrav is wanting In A. D., 8in.,* Itala; it is bracketed by Lachmann, and by Moyer regarded as a gloss. 
It. however, has a doclded reference to chap. xvi. 30. Codd. B. [C. L.l, etc., Uilary, support it. [Alford, Tregelles, Tischend. 
©d n viiL, Westcott and Uort retain it—P. 8.J 

* Ver.ll.—The reading £ [referring to bvopui 1 Instead of ovs [referring to avTovcl, rests upon A. B. C. [R.l etc., and is 
decisively established by the Codd. [£ is adopted by Treg., Alf., Tischend., W. and H. See tho Exco.—P. 8.) 

10 Ver. 12.— *Ev r<j> Koa-ptf is wanting in B. C.* D. L., Sin., etc. With reason rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 

II Ver. 12.—Codd. B. L., etc., read £ fcfaiKa? pot ra \ «<f>v\a£a.. Thonce arises tho reading in Tischendorf: ‘‘I kept them 
in Thy name which Thou hast given mo, and I have watched or guarded them.” Codd. A. Ik, etc., are against said reading, 
[freg., Alt, Tischend. ed. vlii„ W. and II., read also in ver. 12 «f, instead of tho ovs of the text. rcc.—P. 8?J 

" Ver. 17.—Sov is to be rejected in accordance with A. B. C.,* eto., (Lachmann). 

13 Ver. 20.—In accordance with A. B. C. 1)., Sin., eto., wurr*v6vnm> instead of [text, rec.] vtorwvoovTtov. [All critical 
edit, read marsv6yrt»v. —P. 8.] 

. w Ver. 21.— Ey is wanting in Codd. B. C.* D., eto., in the Itala, eto., in Hilary (Tischendorf). w Ev is supported by Cod., 
A„ Orlgen and, very decidedly, by the subsequent sentence. The world can see tluit Christians are one, but it cannot see 
that they are in God. [Cod. Sin. sustains the text, rec., but all tho latest critical editions except Lachm., drop «r.—P. S.j 
Ver. 23.—The «o i before iva should bo omitted. [So all the crlt. edd.] 

13 Ver. 24.—Tischendorf reads & in accordance with Codd. B. D., Lachmann otfv in accordance with Cod., A., eto. This 
reading of the Recepta is sanctioned by Cyprian and Hilary, [o is also sustained by Cod. Sin., and adopted by Alford, Tra- 
gelles, TischendL, Westcott and Hort. 44 The neuter has a peculiar solemnity uniting the whole church together as one gift 
of the Father to the Son ” (Alford). In this case we should translate: 44 1 will that what thou hast given me (o Mantas 
/toe), even they (icamlroi) may be with me,V etc.; or 44 As to that which thou bast given me, I will that they also bo with 
me,” etc. —P. S.J 

i? Ver. 24.—We retain the reading teSancas in accordance with the weightiest Codd. [instead of Sbwcas. The B. V. is by 
no means consistent in the rendering of the tenses, and repeatedly confounds the aor. and pert in this ck.—P. S.1 

» Ver. 25.—{iranjp: A. B.; virep : X- C. D. L.—P. 8.] 

M Ver. 25.—[ncu is omitted in D. and Vulg., bat sustained by tho best authorities. On its moaning soe the Exxo. Alford, 
like the B. V, ignores it in the translation; Meyer translates: trncf gleichwohl (and yety, Lango: ja doefu— P. 8.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Introductory Remarks. —The seventeenth 
chapter, the simplest, and yet the deepest and 
sublimest in the whole Bible,* contains the 

* [Bengal: "fyds non gaudeat, hsec pencripta exstare, quse 
asm Poire loeutus est Jesus t Hoc caput in iota Scriptura est 
verbis/ddUimum, sauibus profundissimuM.*'—?. S.J 


sacerdotal or high-priestly prayer of our Lord, so 
called because He here intercedes for His people 
*nd enters upon His function as the High-Priest 
in offering His own life os a perfect sacrifice for 
tho sins of the whole world.* Dr. Lange (see 


* [Prscatio sacerdotaUs or summi sacerdatis, first used in the 
sixteenth century by a Lutheran divine (Chytrsens). Oodet: 
44 On a appeli cede pribre saardotale. Cest bien, en dpt, id 
facto du soucerain sacr\floateur dt VhvmaniU, gui fait, ojf 
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Docte. AMD Ethic, below) justly claims for it 
also a prophetical and kingly character. There 
are several prayers of Jesus recorded in the New 
Testament: the model prayer for His disciples 
fMatt. vi. 13), brief thanksgivings (Matt. xi. 
25, 26; John vi. 11 ; xi. 41, 42) ; the petition in 
Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi.89; comp, the similar 
petition John xii. 2); and the exclamation on 
the cross : “ Father, forgive them,” “ Eli Eli,” 
“Father, into Thy hands.” The sacerdotal prayer, 
spoken in the stillness of the night, under the 
starry heavens, before the wondering disciples, 
in view of the approaching consummation of His 
work, for Himself, His apostles, and His Church 
to the end of time, is peculiarly His own, the in¬ 
spiration of His grand mission, aqd could be 
uttered only by Christ, and even by Christ only 
once in the world’s history, as the atonement 
could occur but once, but its effect vibrates 
through all ages. It is not so much the petition 
of an inferior, or dependent suppliant, as the 
communion of an equal, and a solemn declaration 
of His will concerning those whom He came to 
save. While praying to the Father He teaches 
the apostles (Bengel: oral Patrem, eimulquc die - 
cipulot docet).* He prays as the mighty Inter¬ 
cessor and Mediator standing between earth and 
heaven, looking backward and forward, and com¬ 
prehending all His present and future disciples 
in one holy and perfect fellowship with Himself 
and the eternal Father. The words are as clear 
and calm as a mirror, but the sentiments as deep 
and glowing as God’s fathomless love to man, 
and all efforts to exhaust them are in vain. See 
the quotation below eub B.—P. S.] 

A. , The time of the High-priestly prayer of Jesus. 
It is indicated with the going forth over the 
brook Kedron [xviii. 1 ]. The crossing of the 
brook Kedron was the act and sign of final de¬ 
cision. It is not necessary to understand the 
going forth as a going forth from the Supper- 
room, for the precincts of the city probably ex¬ 
tended, in single residences, down into the valley. 

B . Worth pf the prayer . The highest estima¬ 
tion was accorded it by anoient theologians. 
Luther: “It is, verily, an exceeding fervent, 
hearty prayer; a prayer wherein He discovereth, 
both unto us and to the Father, the abysses of 
His heart and poureth forth its treasures.”! 
Spener, according to Canstein (Spener's Leben f 
p. 146), would never preaoh on this ohapter; he 
declared that a true understanding of it mounted 
above the ordinary degree of faith which the 
Lord is wont to communicate to His people on 
their pilgrimage. The evening before his death, 
however, he caused it to be read to him three 
times in succession.^ Chytrmus called it prs- 

rande d Dim et de lui-mis* el de tout son people present et 
fttiur." Hengstanberg derives this designation, rather ar¬ 
bitrarily, from the Aaronic benediction, Lev. ix. 22; Nam. vL 
22 ff.-P. 8.] 

a [Oomp. also Lampe: “ QmJlmatio el coneervatio ditcipu- 
Jorum scopus primariue harumprecum srat" Schmieder 
(Dae hoheprieeterl. Gebet , 48): “ His speech was not only an 
outpouring of Uis heart towards the Father, but at the same 
time a well considered self-exhibiting work for the disciples.” 

f [Luther adds: “Plain and simple in sound, it yet is so 
deep, rich and broad that no one can fathom it.” Luther's 
exposition of ch. xvii. was composed in 1534.—P. 8.] 

t [So did John Knox, who never feared the face of man, 
but bowed, like a child, beforo the will and word of God. 
In his last sickness he directed his wife and his secretary 


catio eummi eaeerdotie . Similarly, Melanchthon 
(sec Lucke, II., p. 692),* Lampe, Beogel [see 
quotation on p. §11 j, Herder and others have 
expressed their admiration of the prayer. 

[Barnes: “It is perhaps the most sublime 
composition to be found anywhere.” Owen: 
“ It is Christ's almighty fiat, addressed to the 
Father, as Him from whom He came forth, and 
as the one that had covenanted to save and bless 
all who by the drawing of His ineffable love had 
come to Jesus.” Tholuck: “ If in any human 
speech divinity is manifest, and sublimity is 
joined to condescending humility, it is iu this 
prayer.” De Wette: “ Here all the parting dis¬ 
courses are summed up and raised to the highest 
pitch of thought and feeling. It is beyond a 
doubt the sublimest part of the evangelical tra¬ 
dition, the pure expression of Christ's lofty con¬ 
sciousness and peace of God (unstreitig das Br- 
habenete teas une die evang . Ueberlieferung aufbt - 
wahrt hat t der reine Ausdruek von Jeeu hohem Got - 
tesbewueeteein und Qotteefrieden)' 1 This testimony 
has all the more weight on account of the skep¬ 
tical tendency of Do Wette. Luthardt (II., 854): 
“ Neither in the Scripture nor in the literature 
of any nation can there be found a composition 
which in simplicity and depth, in grandeur and 
fervor may be compared to this prayer. It could 
not be invented, but could proceed only from such 
aconsciousness as the one which speaks here. But 
it could be preserved and reproduced by a per¬ 
sonality so wholly devoted and conformed to the 
personality of Jesus as the Evangelist.” Ewald 
(p. 386 f.): “A prayer such as the world never 
heard nor could hear . . . For Himself He has 
little to ask (vers. 1-5), but as soon as His word 
takes the character of an intercession for His 
own (6-26), it becomes an irresistible stream of 
the most fervent love. . . Sentence rushes upon 
sentence with wonderful power, yet the repose 
is never disturbed.” Meyer (p. 587) calls it 
“ the noblest and purest pearl of devotion in the 
Netf Testament (die edelete und reinste Perle der 
Andacht im N. Jl).”—P. S.] 

Bretschneider, on the other hand, has opened 
the way for the most unfavorable opinions of 
modern, negative criticism. He calls it an 
“ Oratio frigida , dogmatica , metaphysical 
[Rationalists and the advocates of the mythical 
and legendary hypothesis of the life of our Lord 
oan do nothing with this prayer. Renan ( Vied* 
Jtsus, p. 275, 12th ed.) disposes of all the part¬ 
ing discourses, ch. xiii.-xvii., in a short foot¬ 
note, categorically declaring that they cannot be 
historical, but must be a free fiction of John in 
his own language. So also Strauss, Weisse, 
Baur, Soholten. Such a view, which stands and 
falls with the whole fiotion-thoory of the Johan- 
nean discourses of Christ, is not only revolting 
to all religious feeling, but plainly incompatible 
with the depth and height, the tenderness and 


“ that one of them should every day read to him, with a dis¬ 
tinct voice, the seventeenth chapter of the Goepel according 
to John, the fifty-third of Isaiah, and a chapter of the Epis¬ 
tle to the Ephesians. This was punctually complied with 
during the whole time of his sickness.” Tb. STCrie, Mfkqf 
John Knox (Phtlada. edL 1845), p. 332—P. 8.] 

* [Melanchthon says : u Dtgnioremnee sanctioremme fruo* 
tuonorem, nee magi* patheHeam vocem In cado ae terra ***■ 
quark auditamfuiesequam hanciptiu* FUii Dei prtcatiomm.* 
Zanchins (quoted by Lunpe. III., p. 358): " Plena cs t meri 
mi* con*olationib%u" —P. S.J 
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fervor of this prayer. If John, or whoever was 
the author of the Gospel, invented it, he must 
have been conscious of his own fiction and inten¬ 
tion of deceiving the reader. That a person in 
ouch a frame of mind and heart could produce 
such a prayer a9 this, is a psychological and 
moral impossibility. That the prayer, as the 
discourses of Christ generally, wa9 not only 
translated from the Hebrew into the Greek, but 
freely reproduced in John's mind, and received 
his peculiar coloring, may be admitted without 
impairing the faithfulness as to the thoughts and 
spirit, especially if we take into considera¬ 
tion that the Paraclete reminded the apostles of 
Christ's words and opened to them their full 
meaning (ch. xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13, 14). Go- 
det (II., 867) justly remarks against Reuss, that 
the internal miracle of a faithful reproduction 
of the long discourses of Christ is less inexplica¬ 
ble than the artificial composition or fiotion of 
such a master-piece.—P. S.] 

C. Historical truth of the prayer and its relation 
to the agony in Gethsemane, The modern criticism 
of Bretschneider, Strauss, Baur pretends to dis¬ 
cover a contradiction between the triumphant 
mood of Jesus in this prayer and His Rejection 
in Gethsemane. This rests partly on the false 
assumption that in Gethsemane Christ petitioned 
for the averting of His death. See, in opposition 
to this view, Comm. onMatthew [p. 481, Am. Ed.] 
Since there can be no question of a change of 
resolve, but only of a change of mood, we have 
simply to recognize the profundity and glorious¬ 
ness of Jesus' psychical life in the great con¬ 
trasts presented by His mental frames. [Sud¬ 
den transitions of feeling belong to human na¬ 
ture, and cannot appear strange in Christ who 
was peculiarly sensitive and sympathetic, yet in 
all these changing moods retained equilibrium 
and self-control, comp. ch. xi. 88 ff. On the # appa¬ 
rent inconsistency between the calmness and re¬ 
pose of the sacerdotal prayer and the subsequent 
agony in the garden, whioh was but the antici¬ 
pation of the sufferings of the cross, comp, also 
the sensible remarks of Meyer, p. 588, Hengs- 
tenberg, III. 143, and Godet, II. 607 f.—P. S.] 

D. But why did not John append the psychical 
combat of Jesus in Gethsemane to this prayer ? 
A presentation of that was, like a presentation 
of the Supper, foreign to his plan, and the omis¬ 
sion must be justified by that plan. The victory 
of Jesus, in His spiritual sorrow, over Judas 
(ohap. xiii. 81), involved the victory in Gethse¬ 
mane, as also His victory on the cross. More¬ 
over, John had related the prelude consisting of 
the suffering of Jesus in the oircle of disciples, 
and the scene in the Temple-precincts (chap, 
xii. 27), and could assume the Churoh’s famili¬ 
arity with the conflict in Gethsemane, to which 
familiarity Heb. v. 7 also bears testimony. [Be¬ 
sides Christ Himself points to the agony, ch. 
xiv. 30, in the words: “ The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in Me."—P. 8.] 

E. Symbolism of the prayer : With eyes upraised 
to heaven. An evidence that He seeks His home 
above, where the Father is. The observation 
that, in an astronomical sense, there is no above 
or beneath, is a worthless one here. Heaven, as 
the place where the Divine glory is manifested, 
constitutes the above , in antithesis to earth. 


Christ prays aloud, in order to the consolation 
and elevation of the disciples, for here, too, the 
rule holds good, that the humau reference and 
design of prayer does not vitiate its directness 
and subjectivity. 8ee chap. xi. 42. Augus¬ 
tine : Tanti magistri non solum sermocinatio ad ipsos , 
std etipm oratio pro ipsis discipulorum est mdificatio. 

F. Progression of the Prayer : 

1. Christ first prays for His own glorification, 
vers. 1-5. 

2. Then for the preservation of His disciples, 
vers. 6-19. 

8 . Finally for the congregation of believers, 
which they are to lead to Him; for their unity 
and perfection in the kingdom of glory, that the 
whole world may believe through them, may 
attain unto knowledge and, as world, vanish out 
of existence, vers. 20-24. 

4. The conclusion sums up the whole in the 
thought that Christ’s love in the disciples shall 
become the foil presence of Christ in the world. 
[The connecting idea of the three parts is the 
work of God, as accomplished by Christ, carried 
on by the apostles, and to be completed in the 
churoh, to the glory of God.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 1. These words spake Jesus and 
having lifted up His eyes, etc. [Taira 
kX&Xijoe 6 'Itfoouf, nal eirbpac rov,f 
bQ&aXpobg avrov elg rbv ovpavbv ehre. 
The double koI (text, rec.) is not carelessness (De 
Wette), but solemn circumstantiality of expres¬ 
sion (Meyer). But Mpac without k ai is better au¬ 
thenticated than eirypev with koI. —P. 8.].—With 
this expression the Evangelist connects the prayer 
of Jesus with the farewell discourses, making it 
the sealing of the same. Prayer the blossom of 
holy speech; meditation the root of prayer. 
[Christ prayed aloud, partly from the strength of 
emotion which seeks utterance in speech, partly 
for the benefit of His disciples (ver. 18), that He 
might lift them up to the throne of grace and re¬ 
veal to them and to the church the love and sympa¬ 
thy of His heart. Such reflection, especially in a 
prayer of intercession for others, is quite consist¬ 
ent with the deepest spirit of devotion (comp, on 
ch. xi. 42). The occasion made an indelible im T 
pression on the mind of John, who depicts here 
also the gesture and heavenward look of the 
praying Lord.—P. 8.] 

To heaven. —Calvin: Quia coelorum conspectus 
not admonet , supra omnes creaturas longe eminere 
deum . See the beginning of “ Our Father ." We 
could not absolutely infer from this remark by 
itself, that Jesus offered up His prayer in the 
open air, as Rupert and others affirm. Since 
that fact, however, is otherwise established, the 
expression gains in significance. 

[In prayer the eye of faith is always instinc¬ 
tively directed to heaven, as heaven is every¬ 
where open, and angels are ascending and de¬ 
scending. Heaven is the abode of the Hearer 
of prayer and Giver of every good gift. Every 
prayer of faith is a spiritual ascension. Christ 
addresses God here as “ Father ," it d rep f simply, 
six times in this prayer, not “ Our Father," as 
in the Lord's Prayer, which is intended for the 
disciples, nor “ My Father," where He prays for 
Himself only. Bengel: “ Talis simplieilas appel¬ 
lation^ ante omnes decuit Filium Dei.” He is the 
Only Begotten Son of His Father, we the com* 
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mon children of our Father (comp. John xx. 17). 
The name of Father is the most endearing under 
which we can know and address God, and which 
calls out all our feelings of filial trust and grati¬ 
tude. Christ probably used the Aramean word 
K3K, Abba, which passed into the devotional 
vocabulary of Christians, Rom. viii. 15; GaL iv. 
0.—P. S.] 

The hour is oome [eXfiZv&ev i) opa ],— 
The great, unique hour of decision by death and 
resurrection, which are inseparable; the hour 
whose aim and consummation is the glorification 
[xii. 23; xiii. 1, 321. 

Glorify Thy Son [66^ao6v oov rbv 
vldv—aov placed first to givq force to the petition 
which, being the prayer of the Only Begotten 
Son, can not be refused—2vo (xol) 6 vl6g (aov) 
dot-dey oi.— P. 8.1. 66%a oo v, conduct Him 

into the state of d6£a, of glory. See ver. 6. 
This glorification of the Son was fulfilled in the 
Resurrection and Ascension, the “ unbounding” 
of Christ; similarly, the thence-issuing glorifi¬ 
cation of the Father was fulfilled through the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost and the establish¬ 
ment of the Church and of the gospel ministry. 
The interpretation of Didymus [De Wette, 
Reuse]: Manifest Me to them who know Me 
not, is expressive of but one consideration: the 
effect of Christ’s exaltation. “ The communica¬ 
tion to mankind of the true consciousness of 
God” (Baur) is, apprehended monotheistically, a 
glorification of the Father. (Stier: “These 
words are a proof that the Son is equal to the 
Father as touching His Godhead. What creature 
could stand before his Creator and say, ( Glorify 
Thou me, that I may glorify Thee?’”—The Son 
glorifies the Father, not by adding to His glory, 
but by making it known to men through the 
Holy Spirit, who makes known and thus glorifies 
the Son.—P. S.] 

Yer. 2. According as Thou gavest Him, 
.etc, [Kad«f Idonag avry e^ovalav ndayg 
cr-apjcdf].*—The power over all flesh, received by 
^Christ, in His divine-human person, from God 
Txiii. 3], and in spirit exeroised by Himthrongh 
His spiritual victory, is the measure and index 
rtf His hope of glorification. The infinite power 
of His personality over mankind, the infinite 
verification of that power in the self-humiliation 
>of His love, shall be the measure of His infinite 
glorification.— Over all flesh [nboyg ooptedg], 
—An Old Testament expression [col 6a*ar s all 
man kind], not found elsewhere in John. A sol¬ 
emn emphasizing of the universalism of His des¬ 
tination for the whole human race; the designa¬ 
tion applied to mankind is significant not only 
of its antithesis to the spiritual life of Christ, 
'but also of its susceptibility of salvation. This 
power over all flesh is expressive, therefore, of 
the magnitude of Ilis expectations with regard 
to the spread of His gospel. See Phil. ii. 6 ff. 

That all which Thou hast given Him, to 
them He should give, etc, \lva nav b dkdu- 
,xag atirvi d&ay (al. 66aei) avrolg $oi)v 
.alCivio v].—A select number is not here meant by 
this; the peculiar expression (nav, airroig) brings 
out the fact t hat the Father has given Him a 

• [Ewald begins a new sentence with «ca0wf, which is con¬ 
cluded in ver. 4, so that ver. 8 is parenthesis. Against this 
(Construction see Meyer.—P. S.] 


great, unitous collectivity in the creation;— a 
mass limbing and sundering into individual 
members, as men, successively exercising, and 
departing in, faith, come into possession of eter¬ 
nal life. The collective mass of created beings, 
souls destined for salvation, is necessarily broken 
up into individual members, for every man 
must singly attain to saving faith; this individu¬ 
alisation, however, is but conducive to a higher 
unity. See ver. 21. His glorification is, it is 
true, an end in itself; nevertheless, it also aims 
at the bliss of believing humanity; and the* one 
design is in separable Yrom the other. The design 
of the creation of the world is the glorification 
of God and Christ in the blessedness of men; 
such, likewise, is the design of the redemption. 
The Father is to be glorified by the diffusion of sal¬ 
vation in Christ, the dissemination of eternal life. 

Yer. 3. Now this is the eternal Ufe [a vr * 
dtkoriv y at 6 vtog £w ^].—aujvtog , see 
ch. i. 4 ; iii. 16, 86. According to the Prologue, 
the Logos appears in the fundamental forms of 
light, life, and love; and His absolute life (1 Tim. 
vi. 19) is communicated to believers, through the 
Holy Ghost, as the fundamental impulse and 
might oAternal life. Life is an appearing from 
within outwards, in the form of self-development; 
eternal life is an eternal self-rejuvenating and 
appearing; it is life in the eternity of God, in¬ 
clusive of all times and spaces; the eternity of 
God in the power of life; an unobstructed self- 
developing beyond the aeons. The believer hat 
the unity of eternity in the manifoldness of Ufe and 
the manifoldness of Ufe in the unity of eternity .* 
“If we define life as the undisturbed self-de¬ 
velopment of the idea implanted in the being, the 
term signifies, subjectively, self-gratification, 
bliss,—objectively, the glorification of the finite 
life in the divine.” Tholuck. Chap. xv. 1-8. This 
is, airy 6k ioriv. Not metonymically: hoc modo 
paratur (Beza, etc.), but by way of explanation: 
herein it consists, in respect of its principle. 

That they must know Thee [I va yivbc- 
Kuai (yivfaoKovol) ok rbv pdvov 
aAv&ivbv dtbv — the distinctive truth of the 
0. T. — «al 6 v dirkoreiTiag *1 tjaovv Xpia- 
t6v —the distinctive truth of the N. T.]. tva. 
Eternal life at the same time an eternal, unob¬ 
structed striving, or further striving, toward a 
goal continually attained and as continually set 
afresh. f See the Textual Notes. The tendency 
toward the knowledge of God is not distinct and 
separate from that toward the knowledge of 
Christ; they are in reality one; the essential, 
true tendency of man. To this bias there is an 
objective and a subjective definitiveness. 

I. The objective. Meyer after Liicke: A (con- 
fessionally distinct! summary of belief in anti¬ 
thesis to the polytheistic (r. pdvov dedv), 

and Jewish sdapog (which latter rejected Jesus 
as the Messiah). The distinction of the true 
God and His Ambassador emphasizes the person¬ 
ality of God and Christ, and lays stress upon the 

• [Webster and Wilkinson: “ As elsewhere, so here most 
especially, it is important to notice that $»i in this connexion 
does not mean merely conscious existence, nor auirtoc merely 
endless duration ; but by £ aiwr. is signified «the life belong¬ 
ing to eternity,* the highest kind and state of being of which 
the creation is capable.—P. 8.1 

f [Qjder - I vtt est mis au Ueu de ort, parceam la con- 
naissano 0 ettprcsenUe consne unbutd atteindre. —P. S.J 
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knowledge of it as the condition of life and de¬ 
velopment for the human personality (in opposi¬ 
tion to Pantheism). The objective definitiveness 
of the expression requires that Christ should 
epeak of Himself in the third person; He sub¬ 
sequently returns to ky&. — The only true God 
[r6v fiovov ivbv dcdv, comp, pdvog 

oofbg d. f Rom. xvi. 27; pbvoc ociog icbpioc, Rev. xv. 
4.—P. S.]. The only essential, real God;— ahj- 
tfrvof in antithesis to the unreal, symbolical and 
mythical gods of the world, not of the Gentile 
world alone, but also of later Judaism in its 
estrangement from the faith of revelation, 1 John 
v. 20; Rev. v. 7; 1 Thess. i. 9. It is the God 
of revelation in Christ, the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Eph. i. 8; not in anti¬ 
thesis to the Old Testament idea of God or to the 
idea of Christ, but in antithesis to all false and 
obscured belief in God ; hence God as He reveals 
Himself in Christ, distinct as to His divine con¬ 
sciousness and distinguished from Christ.— And 
Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ. 
Tholuck: Hot Moses, not a prophet, could have 
been named in this co-ordination, by the side of 
God, but He only who could say: “he thatseeth 
Me, seeth the Father.” Calvin : Sensus est, Deum 
mediatore tantum interposito cognosci. At the same 
time, however, the modification of God’s and 
Christ’s personality must bo observed. Whero 
God is rightly known, He is known as the p6voe 
ifal&tv6c; where Jesus is rightly known as the 
Sent of God, Ho is known as the Xpiorbg. In 
opposition to this, Tholuck says: According <o 
the Christological view, the Father is not known 
along with the Messiah, but in Him, chap. x. 38; 
xiv. 7, 8; viil. 19. But it is just in the distinc¬ 
tion of the two personalities that true knowledge 
of God in Christ is consummated. 

Several explanations present themselves: 

(1) Augustine, Ambrose [Hilary] and others: As 
though it were written: Ul te et, quern misisti, Jetum 
Christum, eognoscant solum verum deum* This is 
contrary to the text, though from the distinction 
of Christ from God the Arians and Socinians draw 
an unjust inference against the divine nature of 
Christ, the knowledge of God being indissolubly 
connected with the knowledge of Christ. 

(2) The two terms are nomina propria in undi¬ 
vided unity (Tholuck, Luthardt).f In such case, 
however, too great a portion of the weight of (ho 
passage would be transferred from the objective 
to the subjective side, the knowing. 

(3) Tdv p6vov, etc. is predicate to or, Xpiardg 
is predicate to: “Whom Thou hast sent,” Jesus 
(Clerikus, Nosselt and others). J 


* [This would require in Greek: Ira vir. <r« <c. ’Iiw. XP 
5r aW<rr., ror novov aKr)0ivbv 6t6v. The fathers adopted 
this forced interpretation to escape the Arian conclusion that 
Christ was of adifferentand created substance, and subordinate 
to the Father, lint the juxtaposition of Christ with the Fa¬ 
ther In connection with all that follows (comp, U er, ver. 
22), is quite inconsistent with Arlan ism and 8ocinhtuism. 
God is here called aAiy0«r6r, not in distinction from His Son, 
hot from ld^ls and quasi-divinities. Christ, as to His divine 
nature, is Himself called 6 dAij&rb? 0«6c, 1 John v. 22. Al¬ 
ford : a I do not scruple to nse and preach on this verse (John 
xvii. 3) as a plain proof of the co-equality of the Lord Jesus 
in the Godhead.”—?. S.] 

f [So also the E. V., LQcke, ed. III., Godet, Alford, and 
most English commentators. Comp. ch. 1.17; 1 John i. 3, 7, 
and especial I v the Pauline epistles where ’liprouv Xpurnk is 
the usual designation of the divine-human Mediator.—P. A] 

X [So also Lucke, ed. n., Meyer and Ewald. But then we 


(4) Xpiarbg is the subject; the predicate is con¬ 
tained in bv inrioTEihag (De Wette). 

The last two interpretations lay too great stress 
upon the ideal on the objective side. We must 
not apprehend the modifications as predicates, 
declarative of doctrine, but as definitions, ex¬ 
planatory of the nature of Father and Son, or 
definitive nomina appeUativa. 

II. Subjective definitiveness of the sentence. “ The 
schools, after the precedent of Augustine, held 
ytv6oKetv to be a proof of the beatitudo intuitiva 
setemitatis; in the Hegelian period it was con¬ 
sidered to prove the dignity of speculative 
science. But even Greek exegesis recognizes 
the practical value of the term; Cyril: iv 

ipyotc ir'ujTtv, Calov.: notitia practica , better: 
experimental knowledge. See chap. vi. 19.” 
Tholuck. Still, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the whole experience of faith is teleologioally 
leveled at its consummation in contemplative 
knowledge (Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12). John 
recognizes no knowledge that is not practical, 
but also no practice whose aim is not seeing. 
The term knowing is so eentrally poised between 
believing and seeing , as to embrace both, as well as 
mark the transition from the first to the second.* 

Ver. 4. I glorified Thee on the earth 
[cy6 a e i 66 £ a o a hnl yijs, rb ipyov 
rehei&oaQ (rec. hrehehxja). The aorists are 
proleptical ana should not be rendered as per¬ 
fects as in the E. V.—P. S.]—Foundation of the 
foregoing petition. This not in the sense of 
urging His claims to being glorified by the Fa¬ 
ther on the score of legal merit, but in a sense 
that presents Him as intimating that, by His 
glorification of the Father, He has prepared the 
moment of His own glorification, and that He 
may now expect such glorification as a recom¬ 
pense agreeable to the fundamental law of the 
kingdom of love and righteousness. In ver. 1 
Ho modified the succession thus: Father, glorify 
the Son, that the Son may glorify Thee; now He 
says: I glorified Thee , now do Thou glorify 
the Son. To avoid a mingling of the conceptions, 
we must admit the question to be hero of a pre¬ 
liminary glorification of the Father through the 
Son. And this is Christ’s meaning; He says: I 
glorified Thee on the earth , and In elucidation 
of these words He adds: I have finished the 
work, etc. In His doctrine and life He had 
manifested the Father conformably to the grace 
and truth of the latter, chap. i. 17. He could 
lay this work before the Father as finished and 
complete. Augustine and Gerhard understand 
by these words the sacrifice of Christ’s death, 
of which He speaks, say they, as from thestand- 


would expect the article before xpurrrfi', ns in all the eighteen 
passages of John where xpurruv occurs without ’Iijtrous, ex¬ 
cept ch. ix. 22 (bpoAoyif<rg \(n.<n6v). Meyer thinks that 
Christ prayed in Hebrew, rV$Dn % hat this is by 

no means certain, and would not affect Greek usage. Comp, 
also 1 John ii. 22; iv. 3; v. 1, 6; 2 John 9, and the later 
writers, eg. Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E. II. 23: 5« ’Lprovt 

«<rrtr b xpurnk.xu'dvrsvei wav b Aa&v 'Iqoevv rbv 

Xpurrbr wpooSoxav. Moreover, the predicate under which 
Christ is to be known, is already expressed by awtVreiAas. 
—P.8.] 

* [Godet: “ L ' Scritwreprendtoujour*lemot cokwaitbs dans 
tin sens plus profond. Quand U *’ agit du rapport de deux 
Ipersonnes, ce mot design* la parfaite intuition que chacune a 
de r itre moral de P autre, lehr rencontre dans le mime milieu 
Utmineux.”— P. B.] , 
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point of its consummation. “Most commenta¬ 
tors, even Grotius, at least consider it (the death- 
sacrifice) to be jointly included by prolepsis; 
Socinian exegesis alone absolutely excludes it. 
The fact that vers. 6-9 speak exclusively of 
Christ’s doctrinal ministry is not decisive in 
favor of such exclusion.” Tholuck. It is more 
decisive, however, that Christ here reckons His 
death as comprising one point in the Father's 
glorification of the Son . Hence it is doubtless 
in the more limited sense that He has been speak¬ 
ing of the work which the Father has commanded 
Him to do; in a sense similar to that of the 
words: I must work as long as it is day; the 
night cometh, etc., chap. ix. 4. Now, however, 
this work is brought to a conclusion; He makes 
His high-priestly offering of HimBelf and seals 
that with His Passion. The Passion comes under 
consideration as the conclusion of His obedient 
doing. See also the xal vvv ddfaaov /ii av 

Ver. 5. And now glorify Me, Thou, Fa¬ 
ther, with Thyself [teal vvv 6 6 f a a 6v fie 
oif , irdrep, irapd otavrtp ry d6£y j 
elx°vl *—Although the mortal suffering of 
Jesus should indirectly conduce to the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Father (see ver. 1), it must be 
primarily a glorification of the Son; His glorifi¬ 
cation by death, resurrection and asoension. 
Christ henceforth conducts Himself passively; 
the Father assumes the active. With Thyself \ t. e. 

not simply in heaven, but in nis submissive re¬ 
signation to God, in His going to the Father, in 
Ilis being in God (Col. iii. 8), in antithesis to 
His life in the world hitherto. He has glorified 
the Father in this world and from this world; 
the Father is to glorify Him in the other world 
and from the other world. [ napd denotes closest 
proximity and equality with personal distinction, 
“ with Thyself as Thy fellowcomp. i. 2.—P. S.j 
With the radiance of glorification [ry 
ddi-y, the glory]. —It is the real glory which 
Christ, as the Son of God and the A<tyoc, possessed, 
as the medium of the world, before the ex¬ 
istence of the world; at once the ideal 
radiance of glorification which He then, as 
the future divine-human Lord of glory, had 
in the view of God, and the ideo-real ra¬ 
diance of glorification of His eternal nas¬ 
cency and advent from the beginning. For 
Christ in His glorification, did not merely re¬ 
ceive back that which He once possessed in 
the pop<pi) &eov (Phil. ii. 6; John!. 1); He also 
newly received a glory destined Him from the 
beginning and from the beginning in embryo, as 
the ideo-real fundamental impulse of the world 
(see the Prologue). Accordingly, the interpre¬ 
tation which apprehends thiB dofa ideally alone, 
as significant of the destinatio divina (the Socini- 
ans, Grotius, Baumg.-Crus.), is inadequate; and 
inadequate is also the view which would limit 


• {Alford has a good note here: “ Notice the correlation, 
which Meyer has pointed out. between iyu> <r< before, and 
<nf npw. The same Person (tyw) who haa with the Father 
glory before the world, also gloiifled the Father in the world, 
and prays to be again received into that glory. A decisive 
proof of the unity of the Arson qf Christ, in His three 
estates of eternal prse-existence in glory, humiliation in the 
flesh, and glorification in the Resurrection-Body. This 
direct testimony to the eternal pne-existence of the Son of 
God has been evaded by the Socinian and also the Arminian 
interpreters by rendering •Ivor— 1 habebam destinations two,’ 
t Grot., Wetstein.”—P. 8.] 


the reference of the words to a re-reception of 
the original real glory (Meyer after some an¬ 
cients). Be it observed that the future divine- 
human glory was assured to the Son'along with 
His eternal Logos-glory. It is a question how 
the 66^a which, according to John L14, He mani¬ 
fested even in the state of humiliation, must be 
distinguished from that other d<S£a. The divine 
highness or majesty consists in the limitless, un¬ 
obstructed self-manifestation of God in omnipo¬ 
tence and omnipresence or in creative working and 
appearing; the divine lowliness, or self-divestment 
of Christ, consists in a self-limitation within the 
divinely appointed limits of judgment and suffer¬ 
ing,—limits actualized in the counter-operations 
of the world against the Holy One; this self- 
limitation is carried to impotence , as the antithe¬ 
sis to omnipotence, and to death, as the antithesis 
to omnipresence: —only, however, that it may thus 
be all the more gloriously manifested in the 66*a 
of grace and truth. First, omnipotence and 
omnipresence stood forth, limitless, and grace 
and truth were, as yet, hidden; then grace and 
truth advanced; so boundless these, that omni¬ 
potence and omnipresence appeared to vanish 
behind them. The new condition of Christ, how¬ 
ever, will consist in the glorifying of His grace 
into omnipotence, and of His truth into omnipres¬ 
ence, or of His self-divestment into majesty. Dog¬ 
matically defined: At first, alone the “physical” 
attributes of God are, in the Logos, exhibited in 
the creation of the world. In the redemption 
of the world, the “ethical” attributes are 
exhibited in the self-humiliation of Christ. 
In the glorification of the world, the “ethi¬ 
cal” &nd “physical” attributes are to shine 
united, as a manifestation of the majesty of 
Christ. And so the new glory of Christ shall be 
an eternal synthesis of the gloria mediatoria 
(which Lampe considers as the sole meaning of 
the text) and the primordial majesty (Heb. i. 3); 
this latter, however, must not be described as 
the quality “ by which God is God,” unless we 
are prepared to understand by it the glory of 
God as the sum of all nis attributes. 

Ver. 6. I manifested Thy name to the 
men, etc. \k$avkpoad gov rd bvopa rol^ dv- 
•dp6irot^ otog kdonds poi Ik row k6o pov]. 
Here begins the intercession for the disciples. 
He introduces it with a rationale; they are not 
simply worthy of His intercession; God’s eyes 
must be fastened upon them as bearers of His 
name and Christ’s work. The great work of 
manifestation must in them be protected and 
secured.— Manifested Thy name. —Such, in 
one word, was Christ’s work hitherto. The name 
of God, its specific self-manifestation in the Son, 
and, with that name, the God of Christ, the per¬ 
sonal, heavenly Father, was distinctly manifested 
to men by the word, work, and life of Christ. The 
prophetic offioe of Christ is completed in an abso¬ 
lute manifestation of God. Though the disciples 
were not yet enlightened to gaze into this revela¬ 
tion, it, nevertheless, was finished, as regarded 
its objective elements.— The men whom Thou 
gavest me. —[oflf IduKdg pot Ik tov k6g- 
pov]» The disciples (see vers. 8, II, and chap, 
xvi. 80). God gave them to Him through His 
election, through the attraction drawing them to 
the Son, and through the power of His calling. 

e 
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Christ then defines the process of development 
exhibited in their conversion:— 

1. Thine they were. \ao\ %oav ]. Not 
merely in the general sense in which all things 
belong to God (Cyril), but as Israelites without 
guile (see chap. i. 47; ill. 21); per fidem Veleris 
Test. (Bengel.) 

2. Thou gavest them to Me. —[/cal kpol 
avrovg Huxoc]. The before-mentioned con¬ 
siderations of this giving became manifest and 
realized in the calling, chap. x. 27. 

8. And they have kept Thy word, 
[/cal rbv Xdyov aov rer ijpy icav]. Though 
it is still necessary that they should be sifted, 
they have stood the main test, and have not suf¬ 
fered themselves to be entangled in the apostasy 
of Judas. To Christ’s eyes, they do already 
issue victorious out of temptation (see chap, 
viii. 61). 

4. Now they know that all, etc. [vvv 
lyvuKav (Alexandrian form for e y v 6 k a a i v) 
brt ir dvr a, #c. r. A.J. Their fidelity has been 
rewarded by the beginnings of a higher faith- 
knowledge, or cognition of faith, as* they have 
already testified. See chap. xvi. 80. Their 
knowledge is the knowledge that everything 
which has been given to Christ, t. e. t His doc¬ 
trine (De Wette), and particularly His work 
(Luthardt), is of God; t. e., they know God in 
Christ. They know the words of Christ to be 
divine by the works, the works by the words; 
the latter method Christ brings out with special 
prominence (as the higher way of knowledge, 
see above, chap. xiv. 11), in order to explain 
how they have attained to their faith-knowledge. 
They have received in faith Christ’s words whiefi 
He gave them. From this trust in the divine 
words confided to them by Him, there has sprung 
a true cognition of the divine nature of Christ 
(they truly knew that I am oome forth from 
Thee, ver. 8), and thereby a belief in His divine 
mission to tne world, in which mission theirs 
should now be rooted, has been mediated (they 
believed that Thou didst send Me). The 
Aorists [iyvvaav and kw iorevoav] jointly 
serve as an elucidation of the Perfect: vvv iy - 
vuKav .—Such are the reasons why He prays for 
them. 

[Ver. 8. For I have given them the 
words whioh Thou gavest me, bn ret 
pfffiara a Itioncdc {gavest; so A. B. C. D.) 
Lachm., Tisohend., Alf., Westo. versus dkdoK&g, 
hast given , which is supported by M. L. X. and text, 
rec.) pot, 6i dona ahrolq. “On the truth 
of tnis saying stands the whole fabric of creeds 
and doctrines. It is the ground of authority to 
the preacher, of assurance to the believer, of 
existence to the church. It is the source from 
which the perpetual stream of Christian teach¬ 
ing flows. All our testimonies, instructions, 
exhortations, derive their first origin and con¬ 
tinuous power, from the fact that the Father has 
given to the Son, the Son has given to His ser¬ 
vants, the words of truth and life.” Bernard, 
Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. (1867) p. 25.— 
P. S.] 

Ver. 9. I pray (am praying) for them; I 
pray not (am not praying) for the world, 

etc. —[£yo> itepl avrov kpurb 9 oh wepl 
t oh k 6a pov ip or g, a ?l X d wept <3 v 6t- 


6uk&$ pot, hr i oo t el a tv]. The grand 
stress of this intercession is contained, 1. In the 
ty& ; 2. in the fact that the proposition, I pray 
for them , is first simply laid down, then 8. nega¬ 
tively expressed: not for the world; 4. positively 
expressed: but for them ; the motives assigned 
being: they have been given Me by Thee , and they 
are Thine. The expression: not for the world , 
is doubtless of dogmatic moment (which Meyer 
denies); it is, however, destitute of a predestina - 
rian import (Calvin, Lampe; pro quibus Chrislus 
non orat , pro iis non satisfecit, and others; see ver. 
20; Matt. v. 44; Luke xxiii. 84).”* It is signi¬ 
ficant of the purely dynamical view of the world 
and arrangement of the Gospel. By means of 
this dynamical principle, first concentrated in 
Christ and henceforth to be concentrated in His 
apostles, the world, as world, is to be clean done 
away with. Christ does not work by a fire of 
sparks, sprinkling them incidentally, one here 
And one there; His working is a concentrated 
central fire of absolute, positive resurrective 
force, which fire takes hold of the world in the 
centre of her receptivossusceptibility, in order to 
her transformation. It is the strict vital law of 
the concentration of the divine power of the 
Gospel, archetypally declared in the calling and 
isolation of Abraham, typically set forth in the 
separation of Israel, -and still continuing in the 
regulations which Christ has made for t*he de¬ 
velopment of His church (see Acts i. 4, 8). *But 
the expression of Christ does not bear simply an 
ideo-dogmatical emphasis ; it has, resulting Horn 
the ideo-dogmatical, also an affectionate emphasis: 
I pray, above all things, for these, who are Thine 
as the fruit of the Old Testament, and Mine as 
the firstlings of the New Testament; similarly, 
the expression has a religious force: the &6£a of 
Thy name is concerned; that d<5£a is henceforth 
entrusted to them; it must be secured in them, 
must, through them, become universal in the 
world as the principle of the world’s glorification. 
This expression of supreme entreaty, however, 


* (Calvin (like Augustine, Luther, and Uelanchthon) expres¬ 
ses himself moderately, and cannot be quoted in favor of the 
suprolapsorian doctriuo of a limited atonement, but rather 
held that Christ's atonement, though efficient only for the elect, 
is yet intrinsically sufficient for all. Lampe's explanation hi 
much more harsh, and concludes with the revolting words: 
Dum Jesus cm ab intercessions sua cjxludit, declared , se eorum 
sacerdotem non esse adeoque mortem pro iU non obiturum. Ton- 
turn aberat, utpro iis orare deberet, ut potius eorum interiUtm ea> 
petat omnesque dims in iUos vronvneiet. Among modern com¬ 
mentators Hengstenborg defends this interpretation; he 
refers to 1 John v. 16 (iariv apaprfa vpbs Odvar or, ov wtpH 
eetinff Jdyw tra ipwr^ry), as a parallel, and distinguishes 
between the susceptible world, which is an object of inter¬ 
cession (John i. 29; ML 17; Iv. 42), and the anti-Christian 
world which cannot receive the truth (xlv. 17), and which 
is as little an object of intercession as the apx*>v Klopov, 
but rather of the curaes of God (Ps. Ixxix. 10; Acts vi. To). 
Then he quotes Luther, who says: " How sqnnres His refusal 
to pray for the world with His teaching us, Matt. v. 44, that 
we are to pray even for our enemies? This is in brief the 
answer: to pray for the world and not to pray fur the world 
must both be right and good. For soon after Hesays Himself: 
* Neither pray I for these atone, but for them also who shall 
believe on Me through their word.' These very persons must yet 
be of the world, He must therefore pray for the world for the 
sake of those who are yet to come forth from the world. St. Paul 
was certainly of the world, when he persecuted and killed 
Christians, yet St. Stephen prayed for him and he was 
converted. Thus, too, Christ Himself prayed on the cross 
(Luke xxlli. 34). It is thus true that He prayed for the 
world, and does not pray for the world; bnt this is the dis¬ 
tinction : In the same way and in the same degree in which 
Christ prays for them that are His, He does not pray for the 
world.’—P.S.] 
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is simultaneously the expression of confidence: 
in them Thy divine work and Mine shall be made 
seoure in the world. 

[Bengal, Meyer, Stier, Luthardt, Alford, etc. ex¬ 
plain in substance: I am not praying for the world 
now and in this manner (hoo loco, tempore, et his ver¬ 
bis ), but I shall do so afterwards, yers. 20, 21. 
But this appears somewhat trivial, and does not 
giye the exclusion the full force. The words ov icepl 
rov Kfofiov tporQ, are intended to justify and to 
emphasize the intercession of Christ for His own. 
The whole sacerdotal prayer is not offered for 
the outside world at all but only for His disciples, 
first for those whom He had already called out 
of the world (6-19) and then for those who should 
hereafter oome out of the world and belieye in 
Him (irepl tov iriorevdvruv, yer. 20 Jf.). The 
world appears, eren in yers. 20,21, 23, not as an 
object of intercession, but as a hostile force, 
against whioh He asks the protection of the Fa¬ 
ther. Yet by the preservation and perfection of 
Christ's church in holiness and unity, whioh is 
the direct object of this prayer, the world itself 
is at last to be brought to # belieye in the dirine 
mission of the Son, Iva b sdapo^ niorevy bn oi> 
pe inrioretXac, yers. 21, 28. Henoe the exclusion 
of the world is not absolute (in the sense of 
supralapsarian commentators), but relative. 
On proper occasions Christ did pray for the un¬ 
godly world, even His murderers (“Father for¬ 
give them,’* Luke xxiii. 84, adding, however, as 
a motive not, as here, “they have known,” ver. 
11, but on the contrary, “ they know n<tt what 
they do”); and He especially commands us to 
pray for our enemies (Matt. v. 441, as Stephen 
prayed for the persecuting Saul (Acts vii. 60). 
For Christians we should pray tnat God may 
preserve them from the world and the devil, for 
the ungodly world, that it may cease to be worldly 
and believe in Christ.—P. 8.] 

Yer. 10. All things that are Mine are 
Thine. —[rd kpd irdvra ad iariv, teal rh oh 
tub. The E. V. “All Mine is Thine” may be 
understood of persons only, while all things , the 
Godhead itself included, are meant Comp. Al¬ 
ford.—P. 8.] He gives prominence to the worth 
possessed by the disciples as the objeots of His 
intercession. As Christ’s property, they are the 
property of God; as God’s property, they aro 
the property of Christ; and since He is glorified 
in them, the d6§a of Christ, which is the ddfa of 
God, must be protected in them. 

Ver, 11. And I am (henceforth) no more 
in the world [««l ovutn el pi tv rfi 
k 6a pip]. This is the motive for His urgent, pro¬ 
vident petition. He is departing out of the 
world, they remain in the world and so will be 
needing special protection. The words: and I 
OpmetoThee [sayo irpdc at ipxopat], can¬ 
not be regarded as a mere repetition of the decla¬ 
ration: “1 am no more,” etc. On the contrary, 
the position and task of the disoiples in the world 
shall be assured by Christ’s coming to the Father 
with His intercession. In the first place, the 
going away of Christ is expressed, as perilous for 
the disoiples who remain here; and, secondly, 
His going home is intimated, as the indemnifica¬ 
tion for the disciples, whose position and task 
are here. 

Hence the apostrophe: Holy Father [rrdrep 


d y i e]. Ood is to be the holy Father to Christians 
in this world when Christ has gone away* God, 
in His holiness, is entirely separated from the 
unholy world, in order that He may belong en¬ 
tirely to the world that is to be sanctified: so, 
the Holy. He is the holy Father (ver. 11) of the 
Sofi who sanctifies Himself for His own, L e„ goes 
away from both them and the world, in order to 
be entirely devoted to them and, through them, 
to the world (ver. 19), that they too may in this 
sense be sanctified in His truth, ver. 17. The 
petition itself: keep them in [better than 
through of.— E.V.] Thy name, etc. Tr^ppaov 
avroirc tv r^> bv&pari coo.] In the reve¬ 
lation for Christian knowledge, as in Christian 
knowledge of revelation,—in that consciousness 
of God which Christ entertained. 

Which (whom) Thon, etc. [£ (on) 
St do ltd c pot.'] The reading £ (see Text. 
Notes) is by Meyer and others, supported by 
Cod. D., considered to stand by attraction for b 
and to relate to the name of God [iv rip bvdparL 
aov], We must acknowledge that we have dif¬ 
ficulty in reading: “ Thou hast given me Thy 
name,”—the name of the Father and t hat-of the 
Son not being mingled. From ibis difficulty the 
Recepta [which reads ovc , whom] has doubtless 
arisen. We, therefore, prefer to read £ as Datis. 
instrum, [by which], in perfect accordance with 
the sense of vers. 6 and 12, and interpret the pas¬ 
sage thus: through My manifesting Thy name 
unto them, in Mine office as Thine Ambassador, 
they did believe on Me and are thus becomo 
Mine. On the glorification of the Father through 
Christ as His Ambassador, through whom the 
Father operated, the glorification of the Son is 
founded. Since, however, the instrumental con¬ 
struction is scantily supported and a stronger 
expression might be expected for it, we suffer 
the interpretation given in the translation [rfea, 
which] to stand, only explaining the term : which 
Thou hast given Me, by: which Thou, with Thy 
revelation, hast confided to Me. 

[Stier says that £ can bear no proper meaning. 
One feels tempted with Bengel and Godet to read a, 
and to refer this not to bvopa, bnt to the disciples, 
as equivalent to ovc* just as in ver. 2, ndv b dedomf 
— avroic), and ver. 24, if b be the proper reading 
there. But b is very poorly supported, thongh 
it may more easily have been changed by mis¬ 
take into £, than into ovc. The reading of the 
text. reo. (sustained by D.* and Yulg.) is no doubt 
the easiest and falls in best with the style and 
general sentiment of John, comp. vers. 6, 9. But 
inasmuch as £ has all the weight of external testi¬ 
mony (M. A. B. C., Syr., etc.) and is adopted by 
the best critical editors (Lachmann, Tregelles, Al¬ 
ford, Tisohendorf, Westoott), we must give it the 
preference. The name must mean the essential 
revelation whioh the Father made to the Son, 
and the Son to the world (Luthardt), or rather 
the peculiar attribute of Saviour , Jehovah our 
Righteousness. (Alford and Wordsworth). There 
is, it is true, no strict parallel passage where 
God is said to have given Uis name to His Son, 
but an approach to it, Ex. xxiii. 21: “ My name 
is in Him,” vis., the angel of the covenant; comp. 
I s. ix. 6; Jer. xxiii. 6, and especially Phil, ii. 9 , 

• [What a blasphemous profanation to call a mortal, atotel 
man, like the pope, “ holy lather!”—P. &] 
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10, 44 God hath given Him a name (bvo/ta, but not 
His name) above every name, that at the name 
of Jetut every knee should bow.”—P. S.j 

The motive of the prayer is: whom Thou hast 
given Me. As the name of the Father is given 
Him for the disciples, so the diseiples are given 
Him for the name (the Gospel of the New Cove¬ 
nant is for the called of the Old Covenant in the 
wider sense, and contrariwise). Purpose of the 
prayer: Iva uxsiv tv. Meyer makes the Iva relate 
to b diduadg fax, instead of to Tppqoov, as is usual. 
The latter reference, however, is the more obvious 
one, for the full development of the unity of be¬ 
lievers arrives as the fruit of their conserva¬ 
tion. It is a question of consummate oneness 
(see ver. 22). 

Tlxat they may be one as we [Iva Hhtiv 
lv icad&r Throughout the high- 

priestly prayer, Christ brings into view the ont - 
nttt of the disciples as the mark of their matured 
disoipleship: the sign that they are one in the 
name of the Father of Christ. The living, known 
name of God has this unifying power. As it is 
the bond of union between the Father and Son, 
it is, in like manner, to be the bond of union 
among the disoiples. In the true, living con¬ 
sciousness of God is the divine life of love, the 
unity of divine revelation and human religion, 
the unity of human faith and the unity of human 
ethics, Eph. iv. 6. [Alford : 44 The oneness here 
is not merely harmony of will or of love,—as 
some have interpreted it, and then tried to weaken 
the Oneness of the Godhead by the —but 

oneness by the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, 
the gift of the covenant (1 Cor. vi. 17), and ulti¬ 
mately oneness of nature, 2 Pet. i. 4, where the 
hrayyihpara ded&pqrat answers to the bvoua b 
difoid If pot here.” Godet: “Let mott oommb sous 
signifient que t comm* c'e*t par la possession de Ves¬ 
sence divine qu* l* Pbre et l* Fils sont un, c'esl par la 
commune connaissanee tie eetle essence (le nom) que 
let disciples peuvent aussi tester un et itre tndivid- 
uellement gardis .” Tet the community of the 
spiritual life derived from Christ, must be added 
to the community of knowledge.—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. While I was with them (in the 
world) [6re vpqv per* ovrwv]. Further 
explication of the words, ver. 11.—I kept them 
[£fv?.a£a]. ’Ey6 with emphasis. Held them 
fast in Thy name. Their natural inclination 
tended ever out of the bounds constituted by the 
consciousness of God and by Christ's view of the 
world; His faithfulness held them fast within 
these limits, and, as bouIs given Him by the 
Father (see the Textual Noth), He watched over 
them faithfully. QvMooetv is an intensified ex¬ 
pression of His vigilant care over them. He 
guarded them as the faithful Shepherd of the 
souls entrusted Him by the Father.— And none 
of them perished exoept the son of per¬ 
dition [/cal ovdeig if avrov air6Xero 
ei o vide T VC awwAe/af. Christ does 
not say, “Ilost none ” (comp. ch. xviii. 9, where 
no exception is made). 44 Judas lost himself.” 
Even after the betrayal he might have been saved 
if he had in true penitence fled to the cross.— 
P. 8.] Not simply a painful recalling of the 
traitor (Tholuck), but also the account-rendering 
of a faithful and good conscience concerning 
Judas, and, as such, appropriate at this mo¬ 


ment.* The son of perdition. —A Hebrew ex¬ 
pression :f the property of perdition, the prey 
of perdition, comp. chap. xii. 86; Matt. xiii. 12. 
But the specific child of perdition, in whom the 
antikeia (see Matt vii. 18) of the Jews was oon- 
eentratea, was also the instrument of perdition 
(see 2 These, ii. 10).— That the Scripture 
might be fulfilled [Iva % ypa + ij irhqpo- 
Here, as in chap. xii. 88; xiii. 18, conso¬ 
lation is found in contemplating the decree of 
divine judgment It was, however, ^ot fated 
that Judas should become a child of perdition, 
but that, as suoh, he should be lost from the cir¬ 
cle of disciples in accordance with the righteous 
judgment of God.$ 

What passage of Soripture is here intended? 
According to Liicke and Meyer [Godetj, Ps. xii. 
11), on aocount of the citation of that passage, 
ohap. xiii. 18; according to Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Ps. oix. 8 (see Acts i. 20); according to Kuinoel 
the whole mass of prophecies relative to the 
death of Jesus. We are of opinion that the pas¬ 
sage Is. lvii. 12 is the one meant (see Leben Jesa 
IL, p. 1412). It should be noted that the pas¬ 
sage Ps. xii. 10 was already fulfilled in the oc¬ 
currence referred to chap. xiii. 18. But Is. lvii. 
12, 18 treats specifically, in typical prophecy, of 
the perdition of the destroyer. 

Ver. 18. To Then, and speak these things 
[vvv 6t npbg at ipxopai , k ai ravra 
hai 16 iv rip Kbopip]. I. e., lean no longer 
watch over them, as I have done hitherto, in 
visible, individual intercourse. Henceforth some¬ 
thing else must guard them. But what shall this 
be ? His joy shall become perfect in them, and 
shall be thfeir guard. His joy is that complete 
consciousness of God which is to be imparted to 
them by the Holy Ghost, as the source of the 
most untrammeled vital movement in their spirits 
(see chap. xvi.). I speak these things ,—I now, be¬ 
ing still in the world and heard by them as well 
as by Thee, do confidentially carry this petition 
before Thee, that, etc. I. e. t not simply: Through 
My intercession they shall be assured of Thy 
protection and hence be filled with perfect glad¬ 
ness,—but rather: My intercession shall awaken 
the spirit of prayer in them and open their hearts 
for the reception of the Holy Spirit of perfect 
joy, for whom I am suing on their behalf. And 
if Thou keep them thus, by the bestowal of the 
Spirit of joy. He will watch over them as I have 
done until now. 


* [So also Godet: “itor le mot Alt de perdition, et par Valr 
Union qu'it fait & la prophetic, Jetut veut uniquement di,gager 
tapropnre retpontabiUU, et mdlement attimier celle de Judat." 

t [DID |3, vt&f Boyarov (1 8am. xxri. 16); vide yeivyift 

(Matt, x xii 1.15); ’AgoMwr (Rev. ix.ll, the name of the angel 
of the abyss, in Greek, ds’oAAvwy, Destroyer); rexya opyrjs 
(Rph. U. 3); rUtva koto/mc (2 Pet. ii. 14). The “ man of sin " 
is also called 44 the son of perdition,” 2 These, ii. 3. The some- 
term is applied to Satan in the Beany. Nicodsmi , c. 20.—P. 8.] 

1T Wordsworth: 44 He perished in order that the Soripture- 
might be fuUUled. Bat the Scripture would not have been, 
written by God, unless God had foreseen that he would per¬ 
ish. And this divine Prescience, though it foreknew and; 
foretold that he would perish, did not in any way cauu him. 
to perish. Why then was this Scripture written? In order 
that even his perishing might be an evidence of God's fore¬ 
sight ; and so the traitor himself; even In the hand* of Satan, 
and betraying Christ, might be a witness of the truth, 
even by his perishing; and JndAS, *the Son of Perdition,' 
might still even in his perdition, be an Apostle of the Son 
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Ver. 14. I have given them Thy word 

f 'E ybt diduna avroJc \6yov oov\. 

he prayer for the preservation of the disciples 
now divides itself into two petitions; the one is 
for their negative protection from the Evil One 
in the world, the other for their positive sancti¬ 
fication in the truth. First the negative portion, 
the protection, is discussed. Christ having 
given them His word, they are taken from the 
world and hence are become, equally with Him¬ 
self, olyeots of the world's hatred. The un¬ 
godly consciousness of the world gravitates out¬ 
wards into the impersonal; consequently the 
divine consciousness of Christ and His people, 
gravitating, in its impulse of faith and love, to¬ 
ward the absolute personality of God, is odious 
to the world. The antithesis: I, and: the world, 
contains the most concise expression of this fact. 
The world hateth them, properly: hath con¬ 
ceived a hatred for them (eptoijoev avrov?). Lu¬ 
ther : The world's hatred is the true livery of 
Christians, whioh they wear on earth. 

Ver. 15. I pray not that Thou, etc. [o vk 
I purct Iva Apyc avro t>c f * rov Kbapov, 
4 3. A']. The petition regarding the protection 
of the disciples from the world, likewise divides 
itself into two parts, a negative and a positive. 
They are to remain in the world, but are to be 
preserved from the world. Luther: “ What I 
want is not that they also should pass out of the 
world with Me, for I have still more to accom¬ 
plish by means of them; they must increase My 
little flock."—That Thou ahouldat take 
them out of the world,«.neither by actual 
death nor by ascetic, mortifications. Christ has 
here rejected monkery also, as a form of life un¬ 
suited to His disciples, they having attained their 
majority. They are to be in the world, but not of 
the world. The petition runs thus: that Thou 
ahouldat keep them from the Evil One. 
The question as to whether en roO irovypov is to be 
construed as neuter [the evil .— E. V.] or as de¬ 
noting Satan [the Eva One], is deoided by Ols- 
hausen, Baumg.-Crusius in the former, by Liicke 
and Meyer [Alfordl in the latter sense with 
reference to “ the Prince of this world," chap, 
xii., ver. 81; xiv. 80; xvi. 11, and to 1 John ii. 
18, 14; iii. 12; v. 18, 19. If we add to these 
chapters viii. 44, we find that John merges the 
whole world in personal relations, as regards 
evil also; the world, as world, lies in the Wicked 
One; it has its pole in Satan; this is in con¬ 
formity to the purely dynamical view of the world. 
The expression rrjpelv c/t. Revelation iii. 10. 

Ver. 16. They are not of the world [e k 
rov k 6opov ovk eialv xada»c eyb ovk 
tipi in rov k6o ftovl. Motive for the fbllow- 
ing positive petition. They no longer have their 
vital principle in the world, but, like Christ and 
through Him, in the Father; therefore He prays 
that they may be perfected, in accordance with 
this their divine birth and kind. 

Sanotify them in the truth [dylaaov 
avrovc iv ry aXytiely, as the element in 
which the dyibfrtv takee place]. Explanations: 

1 . Chrysostom, Euthymius [Liloke, Godet, 
Wordsworth]: Make them holy through [cv in¬ 
strumental, as in the E. V.] the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and by true doctrine. 

2. Luther: Adverbially construing m the truth: 


Make them truly ffiAyd&c] holy [in distinc¬ 
tion from the present imperfect holinessL—Heng- 
stenberg. Against this is the article, and stiU 
more the following 6 Myoc, etc. —P. 6.] 

8 . Erasmus, Calvin: Take them away from the 
fellowship of the world. 

4. Theophylaot,Lampe: Separate them for the 
office of the ministry. 

The phrase, That they also may be sanctified (ver. 
19), must be defined pursuant to the holiness of 
God, ver. 11, and the self-sanctification of Christ, 
ver. 19. Now God is holy in withdrawing Himself 
from the ungodly world, in order to reveal Him¬ 
self in a godly, kingly-priestly people, Lev. xi. 
44, 46; 1 Pet. iii. 16. In conformity thereto, 
Christ sanctifies Himself; He departs out of the 
world in His self-humiliation, in order to miter 
into the world in His migesty. On the basis of 
this fact, the disciples are to be sanctified, the 
word of God in them, through the Holy Ghost 
within them, being converted into perfect truth, 
i. e. into a unitous light, a principally develop¬ 
ing luminous and vital view and vital power, ever 
emancipating them more completely from the 
world in order to conduct them into the world, 
as emancipators, with the gospel. The expres¬ 
sion kv ry is generally apprehended as denoting 
instrumentality: By means of or by virtue of the 
truth; Meyer, on the other hand, maintains ii to 
mean: That He would furnish them, in this their 
vital sphere of truth, with holy consecration, u e. 
inspiration, illumination, through the Holy 
Ghost. This view, however, brings the holy 
consecration into dubious antithesis to the truth. 
Doubtless the word, already possessed by the 
disciples, must be supplemented by the Holy 
Ghost with His consecration, but it is to the end 
that the word may for them be rendered living 
truth, at once the vital sphere and the instru¬ 
ment of their sanctification. Now Apostolie 
sanctification is always both moral and official 
sanctification. The further though t-sequenoe, 
however, proves that the official sanctification 
should be emphasized in this place. 

The rationale of the petition follows: Thy 
word is truth. [6 Xbyoq 6 cb( a/Jjdttd ecru 
Cod. B. reads »}, the truth, but all other authorities 
omit the article.—P. S.1 Truth, this time with¬ 
out the artiole, as predicate of the word. The 
word of God is, in the abstract, pure truth, a lively 
word, the source of light and the light-impulse 
to perfect enlightenment; and so, what it is in 
itself, it must become in the disciples. See chap, 
iv. 24; xviii. 87; 1 John v. 16; 2 John 1 ff. 

Vers, 18 and 19 contain the further assign¬ 
ment of motives for the whole intercession of 
Christ on behalf of the disciples.— As Thou 
didst send Me [icadac ifti airiareiXaf 
etc t b v k 6 a p o v). First motive of the en¬ 
tire petition: that God would keep and sanctify 
the disciples. He is the great, unitous Messen¬ 
ger of God, in whom God's whole apostolate to 
the world is contained and who has been really 
consecrated for it by God (chap. x. 86); from 
Him they now are to become apostles, who, be¬ 
ing divinely consecrated to HU apostolate, ramify 
and go forth with the same into all the world. 
See ohap. xv. 9; xx. 21; 2 Cor. v. 20. The 
Aorist avioretha corresponds in part with 
the j>roleptioal character of the high-priestly 
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Prayer,—as from the stand-point of that con¬ 
summation of which He is in spirit assured,— 
in part with the faot that the commissioning of 
the disciples had its beginning simultaneously 
with their oalling (Matt, x.), although this com¬ 
missioning, graded hitherto, was to continue in 
gradual development until its perfection, chap, 
xx. 21; Matt, xxviii. 19; Acts i. and ii. The 
Kadu? ipi is placed first as the basis and de¬ 
gree of the mission of the disoiples. 

Ver. 19. And for them I sanctify Myself 
[sal vicip fltirwv iy& dytd^u tpavrdv, 
2 va, k. r. A. The sense of icai here is: And, to 
make their sanctification (ver. 17) possible, I 
sanctify Myself. Mark the difference between 
the active dytdfa and the passive iiytaapivot and 
between iyi»—epavrdv and oirrofsCbrist sancti¬ 
fies Himself by His inherent holiness, Christians 
are sanctified by another power.—P. S.] The 
specific, high-priestly element of the intercession 
as the concluding motive. Christ is already 
sanctified by the Father (chap. x. 86), in coming 
into the world; He now sanctifies Himself unto 
the Father, in leaving the world and, by His 
death, going unto the Father on behalf of His 
disoiples, in order to lay the foundation for their 
sanctification. Christ sanctifies Himself for His 
people. The death of Jesus was a sacrificial 
death of self-sacrificing love for the benefit of 
His people; a death that as an expiatory death 
rendered them capable of sanctification 'through 
the 8pirit, as a death of self-sacrificing love 
called them to a consecration unto the same love- 
life in the world. The expression dytd^etv 
is a customary term for the offering 
of a sacrifice in the Old Testament, Deut. xv. 19 
ff.; 2 Sam. viii. 11; Rom. xv. 16. 

Various interpretations: 

1 . *A ytdfrtv denotes the same thing in both 
sentences: 

a. I sacrifice Myself for them that they may 
be truly consecrate to present themselves a 
sacrifice, Rom. xii. 1 (Chrysostom) ;* 

b. That they also may be consecrated to sacri¬ 
ficial brotherly love (Olshausen and others). 

Against these interpretations Tholuck cites 
the passive form of the second sentence; this 
form, however, is explained by the nature of the 
case, especially by the fact that the second 
sanctification (that of the disciples) is designated 
as the result of the first (the self-sanctification 
of Christ). 

e. The official consecration of Christ is to re¬ 
sult in the official consecration of the disciples 
(Heumann, Semler and others). The Present 
tense is unfavorable to this view. 

d. There takes place a sanctification even on 
the part of Christ, inasmuch as the stripping off 
of the odpg is a being taken away from the world’s 
fellowship (Luthardt).f Against this view Tho- 

* [Chrysostom takes *yux£. ifi. in the sense of wpo 
<roi Svet'ar, 1 offer Myself as an oblation, as a holy victim to 
Thee. Christ is both priest and sacrifice. Ueb. ix. 14; Sph. 
r.2. So also Meyer: " die thatsdchUche Weihe , t oelche Christos, 
issdem Sr Sich dureh Seine* Tod OoU rum Ovftr darbrinoL an 
Sick Selbst voUrieht”- P. 8.1 

f [Similarly Godet: Christ has a human nature with human 
Inclination*, of whloh He was constantly making a holy 
offering of obedience to God to be completed in death, comp, 
fleb. ix. 14. u 8a vie entihre refoit ainsi le sceau <f ttne eon- 
iteration croissants, qui abutit enfin d V entOre immolation ” 

-P.S.J 


lnok justly remarks: This is neither biblical nor 
correct. Nevertheless, the intimation of a sound 
thought is contained therein. 

e . Christ’s consecration to His holy deed of 
love is to have for its result the corresponding 
conseoration of the disoiples (De Wette). Cor¬ 
rect as an item of the whole. 

2. *A ytdCetv is diverse in both sentences: I 
consecrate Myself to death, that they may be 
sanotified in the truth or, truly; 

a. To righteousness in faith (Luther); 

b. To obedientia nova (Calvin, Lampe). 

Here, also, we must securely grasp the two 
imports of the conception: “to sanctify.” Christ 
sanctifies Himself, in the negative sense, in that 
by His saerificial death He separates Himself 
utterly from the world, is crucified to the world 
and goes unto God; positively, in that He thereby 
gains the power to come again into the world in 
the power of the Holy Ghost. He sanctifies 
Himself negatively for His people in that He 
presents His life for them as an expiation for 
their guilt; positively, in that, by this highest 
love-offering, He exercises a quickening reflex- 
influence over them and establishei a principle of 
suffering out of which their martyr-sufferings shall 
develop , as do their works *out of His works , Col. i. 
24. Thereby the disciples are said to be nega¬ 
tively sanctified, in that they reoognixe their 
crucifixion to the world (Gal. ii. 19) and present 
their lives unto God as a thank-offering; posi¬ 
tively, in that, as peace-messengers, they pro¬ 
claim the gospel to the world in a self-sacrificing 
love that stops not short of a martyr’s death. This 
sanctifiedness ( Geheiligtsein) in the self-sanctifica¬ 
tion of Christ {Iva oa tv tfytaopivot) must 
be distinguished, as synonymous with justifica¬ 
tion by faith, as 1 Pet. i. 2, from the moral self- 
sanctifying and becoming sanctified that results 
from justification. 

May be sanctified in truth [iva teal 
avrol tiotv yy tao pivot iv dArj&elg]. 
Two explanations: 

1. The term in truth is adverbial And means 
truly sanctified, d7.rjdc^ (Chrysostom, Beza, Cal¬ 
vin, Bengel, Meyer): 

a. In antithesis to the Jewish consecration, 
the sanctimonia cseremonialis (ancient exegetes 
[and Godet] ); 

b. The eminent consecration in antithesis to 
every other dyidrrn in human relations (Meyer). 
There is, however, in Scripture no conception of 
dyidros other than the Old Testament typical, and 
the New Testament real, idea. 

2. ’Ey ahydclg is to be construed substantively; 
in truth=in the truth, as ver. 17 (Erasmus 
after some anoients, Bucer, LUoke [Olshausen, 
De Wette, Briickner, Ewald], etc.). In opposi¬ 
tion to this view Meyer remarks : M In that case 
the article could not be dispensed with; advo¬ 
cates of this view in vain appeal to chap. i. 14; 
iv. 24;—the word must be interpreted in aecord- 
ance with 8 John 1.” Rut even in the latter 
passage its interpretation is doubtftil. The lack 
of the article is explained by the fact that the 
ahy&eta is not to be conceived of here as an in¬ 
dependent cause, bnt as the medium or element 
of the effect emanating from Christ. In that 
Christ sanctifies Himself, His disciples are 
sanctified in the blessing of truth that proceeds 
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from Him. His expiatory power is the element 
of truth that pours forth from Him in His Spirit, 
in order to present them as sanotified persons. 
The fact that they are at the same time truly 
consecrated thereby, in antithesis to Old Testa¬ 
ment priestly consecration, needs no comment. 

Ver. 20. Tot not for these alone do I pray. 
[0 v ire pi robruv di eporo pdvov, a'kXa 
sal xepl t o v niar ev6vr ov 6th rov 
7.6yov avrov elf ipi, Iva irdvr cf].—:Now 
follows the intercession for future believers. 
“ The view expands in spaoe and, ver. 24, also 
in time." Tholuck. Since rer. 24 treats of the 
being of believers with Christ in glory, the 
glimpse afforded is into extended space as well. 
Time and space go on mutually expanding until 
the supreme consummation. The present mo- 
revdvrov (see Textual Notes), is a vivid reali¬ 
sation of the future. The subject of His petition 
is not introduced by Iva {according to Grotius 
and others); that rather aenotes the purpose, 
the aim, as ver. 11. Consequently, the subject 
of the intercession is the same as before: that 
in the world they may be preserved from the 
Wicked One and may be sanctified in the truth. 
Here too, however, the aim is their oneness. 

Ver. 21. That they all may be one ac¬ 
cording as, etc. \tva wdvreg iv oatv, Katiog 
cb, irdrep, iv ipol Kayo iv oot]. —Thus, 
in this place, also, unity is the goal to be at¬ 
tained. Explanations: 

1. Origen: The final aim, Deus omnia in omni¬ 
bus, 1 Cor. xv. 28. But of this there is just now 
no question, as ver. 21 [last clause, Iva 6 Kdapo^ 
irtorevoij ] proves. The remaining world has yet 
to be wou by this unity which, doubtless, we are 
to understand as the unity of believers. 

Hence, 2. The ancient exegetes: The unity of 
Christians in faith and love, as Acts iv. 82; 
Eph. iv. 4. In these things, then, shall the 
unity of Christians first appear, conditioned by 
their being crucified to the world and presenting 
themselves, a sacrifice of Jove, to the Lord. 

According as Thou, Father, (art) in Me 
and I in Thee.—So utterly should Cnristians 
be bound one to another and united. The Ari- 
ans thence inferred that the unity between 
Father and Son was likewise merely a moral one. 
Orthodox believers rejected this view with the 
comment that the text did not turn upon same¬ 
ness, but upon similarity. With more correctness 
some commentators (Cyril, Hilary, a few Lu¬ 
theran theologians) have remarked that the unity 
of Christians is not a merely moral one either. 
Unity m the one Holy Ghost, who is the same in 
all, is indeed more than moral unity. Since 
John starts from the presupposition of a purely 
personal, dynamical view of the world, along 
with this very oneness of persons, their charac¬ 
teristic self-distinotion is brought to completion, 
«. e., this oneness is precisely the opposite of a 
pantheistic obliteration of personal distinctions. 
And Christ gives utteranoe to this truth in set¬ 
ting up His oneness with the Father, as the type. 
They are just as deoidedly distinct one from the 
other as they are One. In accordance with this, 
Their oneness, therefore, Christians are to be¬ 
come one in individuals and confessions. Where 
there is no Christian distinction of character, there 
is no true union . Uniformity is the negation of 


unity. On the other hand, the making of dia- 
tinctions and the distinctions themselves between 
believers are elementary, raw, bad, if they do 
not serve to promote unity. 

That they also may themselves be (one) 
inns, [iva sal avroi iv ijpiv (iv) 3<r<v].— 
The design of the preservation of the faithfal was: 

1. The unity of ail; 2 . a unity such as the unity 
between Father and Son; now 8. unity in the 
unity of the Father and Son.* The design is 
triply intensified: 1. All one; 2 . one as We; 8 . 
one in Us. This is the unity of vital fellowship 
with God, through the Holy Ghost in faith, 
through connection with the glorified Christ in 
the sacrament, through personal union with the 
Triune in the unio mystka . Irenseus, v. 1: Films 
dei propter immensam dilectionem factus est, quod nos 
sumus , ut nos perficeret, quod est ipse. Augustine 
De civil, dei ix. 15: Beatus et beatificus Deus,factns 
particeps humanitatis nostrse, compendium prsebuU 
partiapandm dwmitatis sum. The overstepping 
of the human limitation of this assimilation to 
the Divinity, in the doctrine of deification, ad¬ 
vanced by the medieval mystics [Master Ecknrt, 
Ruysbroek, Tauler, Suso, etc.} may not be con¬ 
troverted by laying too great stress upon the 
temporal and creaturely nature of man, but by the 
absolute dependence of the life of the branches on 
their connection with the Tine [ch. xv. Iff.} 

That the world may believe. [Iva 6 
Kdopoc it iot ebay bri ai> pt dwiarctAaf]. 
—The Church, as the blessed congregation of 
confession and worship, or the communion of 
saints, is an end to herself; but she is also a 
means to an end as an institution of healing for 
immature believers and, especially, as a mission- 
community for the world. Hence the second Iva, 
the more remote design. The belief that the 
Father has sent Christ is characterized in ver. 8 
as the true believingness of the disciples. The 
meaning of our passage is, therefore,—! hat the 
world may attain unto faith. Ver. 9 must be 
explained accordingly. True, immediate prayer 
for Christians is true, immediate prayer for the 
world. 

[This verse and ver. 23 are the classical pas¬ 
sages on Christian union, or the communion of 
saints. The following points seem to be implied 
in the text. 1. Christian union presupposes the 
vital union of believers with Christ (wtpl to* 
“lorevdvruv ei( ipi), and is conditioned by it. 

2. It is a reflection of the union which subsists 
between the Father and the Son (icad&f ov mrrifrp 
iv tpol Kayo b aol), consequently not merely a 
moral union of sympathy, but a community of 
spiritual life; all partaking of the life of Christ, 
as the branohes of the vine (comp. ch. xv.). 
8. It centres in Christ and the Father who are one 
("iva b ijplv tow'). Christ is the divine harmony 
of all human diseords, and Christians are one 
amon(£ each other jast in proportion as they are 
one with Him. There is no intimation whatever 
of a visible oentre of nnity on earth (such as 
Rome claims to be), or of a particular form of 

• fGodet one-sidedly presses tbe lust: “ line s'agit done 
pas td, comme on U croil sourent, de TuniU de» ckrftiau enfr* 
eva, mai$ de cetle du corps des croyants avec Christ et,par hit, 
avec Dicu. Le Seigneur writ sc former aulomr des apStns, 
par lew predication , un caste crrcD de croyants, qmi sera sm 
corps.'* Lauge's more comprehensive view is in accordance 
with the text.—P. 8.] 
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government (such as episcopacy or presbytery), 
or form of worship, as a necessary condition of 
such union, or means of its promotion. There 
was considerable difference in the apostolio age 
between the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile- 
Christian typo of Christianity, between the doc¬ 
trinal system of Paul and of James, etc., and 
yet there was essential unity and harmony. 4. 
Hence Christian union is free and implies the 
greatest variety (but no contradictions) of types 
and phases of Christian life. Christian union 
and Christian liberty are not contradictory, but 
complementary and mutually sustaining forces 
(comp. ch. viii. 86Rom. wiii. 2; GaL ▼. 1). 6. 
The unity must manifest itself in some outward 
form, so that the world may perceive it and be 
impressed by it {iva & nbapoc marcboy). This was 
the case already in the apostolio church, Aots it 
47; iv. 82, and in the times of persecution, when 
the heathen used to exclaim: “How these Chris¬ 
tians love one another, and how they are ready 
to die for one another.” Even among the secta¬ 
rian strifes the spiritual union of Christians has 
never been lost; and it will deepen and expand, 
and be fully realised at last, like all the other 
attributes of the church (catholicity and holi¬ 
ness, etc.), with the glorification of the body of 
believers (Zwx uat rereXeiopivot etc iv, ver. 28, 
Iva tieupiMjtv Tt)v <56gav ipljv, ver. 24). “Cor¬ 
poreality,” says (Etinger, “ is the end of God’s 
ways.” To promote tho union for which our 
Saviour so fervently prayed, is tho duty and 
privilege of every Christian.—I quote in addition 
the note of the late Dean Alford who had liberal 
and enlightened views on this subject: “This 
unity has its true and only ground in faith in 
Christ through the word of God as delivered by 
the apostles; and is therefore not the mere out¬ 
ward uniformity, nor can such uniformity pro¬ 
duce it. At the same time, its effects are to be 
real and visible, such that the world may see 
them.”— P. S.] 

Ver. 22. The glory whioh Thou gaveat 
me, I have, etc. [jcdyu r ijv 66£ av, $ v iduic&c 
y oi, 6 i done a avrolc , Iva 6 a tv i v.j—The 
glory which the Father has given Christ, is the 
state of glorification (see ver. 6). This glory, L e., 
full fellowship in His glorified state (see Rom. 
viu. 17), Christ gave His disciples by giving them 
the principle of future glory in His word whioh 
was about to be glorified by the Spirit of glory 
(1 Pet. iv. 14). Baumg. Crusius explains the given 
as destinare, Meyer’s interpretation amounts to 
the same thing, although he combats the view in 
rejecting the reference of the passage to the glory 
of the inner life (Olshausen), to filiation (Bengel), 
love (Calvin), grace and truth (Luthardt). It is 
more correct to deny its reference to the glori¬ 
ousness of the apostolio office in doctrine and the 
working of miracles (Chrysostom), though all 
believers have their modest portion even of that. 
This word of the Spirit, with which the Spirit 
oomes, is the bond of union and peace, and is 
designed to be this bond. Therefore: that they 
may be one as We, etc., Eph. iv. 4 

Ver. 23. I in them, and Thou in Me, 
that, etc . [iyo tv avrolc i tat av iv epol,\ 
Iva ototv rer ehetopkvoi etc iv, k. t. X.] — 
“ Appositional explication of foelc ; not isolated, 
Jiot a new proposition,” etc. Meyer. God’s life 


in Christ through the Holy Spirit founds the 
ever richer life of Christ in believers; this 
founds their ripening to man’s stature, to per-. 
fection (Eph. iv. 18); this brings with it their 
unity; this, finally, is instrumental towards the 
full conversion of the world, when it not only 
knows the Christ (does not simply believe), but 
also knows living Christians in their dignity: 
and didst love them, as Thou didst love Me, 

Ver. 24. That whioh (they whom) Thou 
hast given Me, I will, etc . [rrari/p, b —com¬ 
prehending all believers as one gift of the Father 
to the Son (text. rec. ovc)—didoicdc <*<><, $1/ 
Iva birov etpl 'ey £>, Kaiteivot uatv per* 
ipov, iva deuouotv t%v <Jo£av rt/v epijv, 
f)v dkvoK&c yot, brt, k. r. A.]—The declara¬ 
tion dlAu must certainly not be referred to tho 
following iva ; it is absolute. Since He has not 
now to ask for that which the Father has already 
given Him, is neither a prayer (Kuinoel), 
nor a desire (Beta, etc.), nor a petitioning in the* 
consciousness of His rfovo/a (Meyer), which 
would contain a certain contradiction, but the 
familiar communication of His wish from this 
time to assume possession of that which has 
been given Him. I will have them, i. e., have 
them with Me, those whom Thou hast given Me, 
t. e ., with the ascension of Christ, the goal of 
perfected believers should be with Him in heaven 
(see chap. xiv. Iff.) [The dlAu (volo, not velim^ 
which is too weak, comp. Mark vi. 25; x. 85) 
and the corresponding verses have, as it were, 
the solemn tone of a testamentary act Bengel: 
Rogat Jesus cum jure, et postulat cum fiducia, ut 
Filins, non ut iervus . Alford: is an expres¬ 

sion of will, founded on acknowledged right; 
comp. dtaritiepat, Luke xxii. 29.—P. 8.] 

| That where I am, etc. tfot tho subject 
matter of a petition, but tho consequence of a 
familiar expression of will. Be it observed 
that tho prayer of Christ from this point doea 
not issue in a human doxology of Goa, but in a 
divine dialogue with the Father. In the presen¬ 
timent of His heavenly stand-point, He takes 
possession of them as objects bestowed by tho 
Father. 1. They shall be with Him, where Ho 
is, in heaven (Meyer says hero again: in the 
Parousia); 2. tney shall see His glory which tho 
Father has given Him. Of course this includes 
a participation in the same (Meyer; see Rom. 
viu. 18, 29). This latter admission, however, 
not to the preclusion of the fact that the behold¬ 
ing of Christ’s glory does especially constitute 
their bliss (Olshausen). Luther: We should let 
this utterance be our soul’s pillow and bed of 
down, and with joyful heart resort thereunto 
when the sweet hour of rest is at hand. —Be¬ 
cause Thou didst love Me (comp. ver. 5). 
[br t yy&Kifo&c pe npb KarapoXijc k6o- 
pov ].—Here, without doubt, as in ver. 5, the 
subject treated of is not simply the divine, but 
the divine-human 66$a of Christ in His state of 
exaltation; and, correspondingly, it is not a 
question merely of the trinitarian love of the 
Father for the Son, but of the eternal compla¬ 
cency of God in Christ in anticipation of His 
good conduct, in which complacency God ap¬ 
pointed Him this state of exaltation. (Meyer). 
Comp. Eph. i. 19; Phil. ii. 6 ff. 

Ver. 26. Righteous Father! \ndrep d/iaic. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


/cal 6 /cdofioc. See Text. Note.] Two difficulties 
present themselves here; first the accosting of 
the Father with 6Uate, secondly the icai before 
6 tcfofwc. A beaux; appears again in John as a 
predicate of God, 1 Jobni. 19. It there denotes 
a graciously recompensing righteonsness. For 
our passage, however, the preceding saying, 
chap. xvi. 10, is decisive: In respect of righteous- 
ness, that I go to the Father . It is agreeable to 
the righteousness of God and Christ that a separa¬ 
tion should be made betwixt the perfected Christ 
and this present world in its blindness,—that 
Christ should be exalted to heaven. For the 
world has not known God, either in His general 
revelation through nature and history, or in the 
mission of Christ; neither does it know Him now 
in the judgment wherein it is judged of God even 
whilst it judges His Christ, whereby Christ con¬ 
sequently bears the judgment of the world. 

, Christ, however, even as Man, has known Him 
in His whole revelation; finally, He has known 
and understood Him in the present coming upon 
Him of the judgment of retributive justice. 
Therefore He confides in that righteousness as 
one that rewards also, that shall translate Him 
to heaven. But because the disciples also have- 
known that He was sent from God, and thereby 
have begun to know the righteousness of God, 
they too bolong on His side; after they have 
performed His work in the world, they must come 
to Him into His heaven. “ The work of divine 
(and divine-human) holiness (ver. Ill would 
otherwise fail of its final consummation and 
manifestation ” (Moyer). The manifestation of 
pure holiness shall be sealed in the manifestation 
of pure righteousness. But because Christ con¬ 
fides Himself to the Father in His punitively 
retributive righteousness, He likewise trusts Him 
in nis remunerative righteousness; this latter, in 
establishing the antithesis between heaven and 
earth, becomes in its turn a divider. 

Hence the antithesis: ml, 6k, —differently in¬ 
terpreted by different commentators: 

1. As forming an antithesis to what precedes: 
Righteous Father, Thou art righteous, Thou givest 
such good things, and yet the world hath, etc. 
(Chrysostom, Meyer, Luthardt). 

2. As drawing a deduction from the foregoing 
in a predestinarian sense: Quia Justus es, ideo ts 
non cognovit mundus (after Augustine, Lampe). 

8 . As announcing a subsequent antithesis: On 
the one side, on the other side (Heumann, Lficke, 
Tholuck). This grammatical construction of 
icai, 6k is combated by Meyer,—with reason justi¬ 
fied by Tholuck. Tet we 

4. Hold the antithesis to be not yet adjusted 
by the preceding view. He glances back upon 
the former antithesis: Thou didst love Me before 
the foundation of the world. This contrast of the 
eternal Christ to the upright world constitutes 
the first motive for His exaltation above the 
world. To it there is now added the second 
corresponding contrast, that the sinful world has 
also not known the righteous Father, whilst He 
has known Him thoroughly. 

Ver. 26. And I made known to them 
Thy name [* a l iyvApiaa avrole rd 
bvopd aov teal yvoplau, Iva, k. t. A.J. — 
The first motive for the elevation of believers to 
a participation in His heavenly glory, was that 


they had believed in Christ*s mission from God. 
This is continued in the second, viz., that He has 
made known unto them the Father’s name and 
will still make it known until the perfeet revela¬ 
tion of it in glory. To these the third is added: 
the love of God for the Bon must also be 
in them, Christ Himself being thereby in them, 
(through the Holy Ghost) \lva y ayduif, 
vydryadc ue, kv avrolc V *ay&iv ab- 
roZf], That is, they must be utterly lifted op to 
Christ in order to be perfected in the communion 
of the Triune God, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost (see 2 Pet. L 4). Luther: That we 
may know the Father’s heart, now set before us 
through the Word, afterwards, in that life, to be 
openly beheld. 

[Kdy & kv abrol f , I in them, with all the 
fulness of My love and the Father’s love: this k 
the last and most appropriate word of this sob- 
lime prayer, and as Btier says, “ a better seal 
than any doxology or Amen.'* The prayer was 
richly answered in the experience of the apea- 
tles; nothing could separate them from the love 
of Christ (Rotn. viiL 89), and Christ ever re¬ 
mained with them and in them by His Spirit, 
and will remain with believers to the end, their 
strength and oomfort and peace.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the high valuation set upon this Prayer 
in the Church, see the Introductory Remarks. 
Comp. Heubner, p. 482; Besser, on John, chap, 
xvii. As prominent works upon the seventeenth 
ohapter,—works important at once for their bear¬ 
ing upon doctrinal ground-questions, and upoa 
homiletics, we must mention: Freylinghausea, 
The Sacerdotal Prayer of our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ; twenty-six public Meditations upon it, as 
contained in the seventeenth chapter of St. John. 
Halle, 1719. Again: The Sacerdotal Prayer of 
our Lord Jesus Christ , twenty Meditations, by Dr. 
Sohmieder, Hamburg, Agency of the Rough 
House, 1848. Meditations of great worth, pre¬ 
ceded also by an exceedingly momentous treatise 
upon theosophy and its relation to theology and 
orthodoxy. A full list of older theological and 
homiletioal writings, see in LilienthaTs BibL 
Archivarius der heiL Sckrtften Neuen Testaments, 
p. 885. Among the works here mentioned, A 
H. Franoke’s Meditations upon the Sacerdotal 
Prayer are worthy of note; also I. I. Ulrich in 
Zurich: The Spiritual Aaron (48 8crmons). [A 
long list of English sermons and treatises on 
John xvii. see in Darling’s Cyclop. BtbL, 1.1147 ff. 
A. W. Tyler gives the Greek text with a critical 
digest and translation in the Andover Btidisth. 
Sacra for April, 1871, pp. 828—888.—P. 8.J 

2. The High-priestly Prayer is high-priestly not 
merely because of its being (he intercession at 
Christ for His entire kingdom of God, bnt also on 
account of its consummation of the sacrifiee of 
Christ, His offering up of Himself, vers. 6, IS, and 
espeeially ver. 19. At the same time, however, 
it is also a prophetic prayer, in that, seising open 
the principal periods and stages, it sketches and 
announces with divine certitude the entire pro¬ 
gress of the kingdom of God in development. 
None the less is it kingly; conscious of His in¬ 
ternal victory over the world, and believing inthn 
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oonsequences of this victory, Christ transports 
Himself, not to the standpoint of the Last Day 
or of the Asoension-Day, but to that of the de¬ 
liverance upon Golgotha: It is finished . This 
royal feature of the Sacerdotal Prayer appears 
especially conspicuous in ver. 24. On the Sacer¬ 
dotal Prayer, comp, also the ingenious words of 
Braune, p. 888; Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, 
and others. We have still to direct attention 
to the fact that all doctrinal ideas find their ex¬ 
pression here in the vivid representation of the 
march of the kingdom of God in development. 
The Trinity (the doctrine of the Spirit, though 
receding in the letter, advances all the more in 
point of fact), the divinity of Christ, the ideal 
foundation of the world. The lapse of the ungodly 
world into the power of Satan. The active obedi¬ 
ence of Christ. His sacrifice. The completion 
of. His work. The sending of His apostles. The 
form of the true Church in her unity. The 
gradual progress of the kingdom of God. The 
goal of the glorification of God in the eternal 
blessedness or heavenly glory of men. 

8 . If the decided self-offering of Christ in this 
Prayer be understood, a species of relapse into 
unolear reasoning or arbitrary imagining could 
alone render possible the assumption that Jesus 
did, in Gethsemane, call in question this offering 
or pray for an averting of death ; as, similarly, 
it would evidence a want of exact Christologico- 
•thical thought to suppose that by the anticipa¬ 
tion of the Passover Christ could have accelerated 
His death-journey by a whole day, thus wilfully 
forsaking the divine path and order prescribed 
through the law. On Christ’s prayer in Gethse¬ 
mane, see Comm, on Matthew. 

4. Out of Christ’s divinely rich prayer-life 
there emerge, as from an ocean, the pearls of 
those single prayers of His that are preserved to 
us: The prayer given in the Sermon on the 
Mount for the use of His people— Our Father; the 
ascription of praise to God at the departure from 
Galilee (Matt. xi. 25); the prayers at the grave 
of Lazarus, and within the precincts of the 
temple; our high-priestly prayer; the supplica¬ 
tion in Gethsemane, and the prayer-words of the 
Crucified One— Father , forgive them—Eli, Eli — 
and the closing prayer, Father, into Thy hands, 
etc*, to which the exultant cry, It is finished, at¬ 
tache* itself, inasmuch as from one point of view 
it may be regarded as a word of'prayer. Add to 
these the mentions of the prayings, the thanks¬ 
givings, the heavenward sighings of Christ, as 
also His summonses and encouragements to 
prayer, and He appears as the Prince of hu¬ 
manity even in the realm of prayer; in the man¬ 
ner, likewise, in which He has concealed His 
prayer-life, exhibiting it only as there was ne¬ 
cessity for its presentment. If we regard His 
work as a tree that towers into heaven and over¬ 
shadows the world, His prayer-life is the root 
of this tree; His overcoming of the world rests 
upon the infinite depth of His self-presentation 
^before God, His self-devotion to God, His self- 
immersion in God, His self-certitude and power 
from God. In His prayer-life, the perfect truth 
of His human nature has also approved itself. 
The same who, as the Son of God, is complete 
revelation, is, as the Son of Man, complete reli¬ 
gion. 


5. The glorification of God through Christ, the 
redemption of the world. Christ distinguishes 
(a) that glorification of the Father which He has 
already accomplished (ver. 4); (b) the glorifica¬ 
tion of His own Person, now following thereupon 
(ver. 5), and (e) that which the latter glorifica¬ 
tion is to be instrumental in producing, the glo¬ 
rification of the Father in the Holy Ghost, which 
is also an actual glorification of the Holy Ghost. 
Glorification here is manifestly a presentation in 
the glory peculiar to the Glorified One, the glory 
/car* i^oxfjv, t. e. the unlimited power and appear¬ 
ing of the Spirit,—in accordance with the idea 
of Christ’s life. Olory is realized ideal beauty; 
the radiant exhibition of the dominion of the one 
Spirit in the rich, developed fulness of personal life . 
Now if the glorification of God and Christ be 
the redemption of humanity, it follows that this 
redemption is likewise the foundation of its glo¬ 
rification, and appropriated redemption the germ 
of glorification (the Spirit of glory, 1 Pet. iv. 
14; the earnest of glory, Eph. 1. 14; Rom. viii. 
29, 80). The most definite conception of this 
glorification appears Phil. iii. 21. If the vile— 
perishable—body be glorified as such, it is ex¬ 
empted from the creatural conditions of transi- 
toriness, redeemed from a beginning and end in 
temporality, that pursuant to its eternal idea, it 
may, as a dislimiled organ of the spirit, circle 
in infinitude os in itself. In the case of the 
perishable body, the ocean of air that seeks to 
absorb man, infinitely predominates at last over 
the canal of rejuvenating vital power that flows 
toward him; the earthly vital root ever lan¬ 
guishes more and more. The body, when glori¬ 
fied, shall, above all things, be endowed with an 
endless faculty of rejuvenescence. 

6 . It corresponds to the idea of glorification, 
that that dynamical and personal view of the 
world which is peculiar to Christianity in gene¬ 
ral and which is brought out with especial force 
in the Gospel of St. John, should appear in our 
chapter in its finished splendor. In Christ, the 
Apostles are dynamically comprehended ; He is 
their Root and tneir Stem; in the Apostles, all 
future believers are dynamically comprehended 
(Rev. xxi. 14); these, again comprehend the 
whole Church, and in the Church the whole 
world is dynamically comprehended. What is 
matter here, compared with the personal life of 
Christ? Before this noble “visage” (Ange- 
sichte) the whole “ weight of the world ” ( Welt - 
gewichte ) vanisheth. And because this view of 
the world is so dynamical, it is on that very 
account not merely a view of the world, but also a 
grasping and overcoming of the world (see Eph. 
i. 19 ff.). Absolute-dynamical —that, however, 
means at the same time absolute-personal. The 
worth and import of the personal life here appear 
in full light. The glorification of the Fathor, 
the restoration of His personal glory on which 
the whole kingdom of love is founded, is the 
issue and root of the whole work of redemption, 
—His name. Now the Son is glorified in His 
redeeming personality; then the personal life of 
the Apostles develops itself, and the all (the way) 
which the Father has given Christ, unfolds it¬ 
self in the most definite irdvrec, to whom Christ 
gives eternal life. And these (the irdvrer) arrive 
at complete unity and oneness just on account of 
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tbeir attaining complete personal articulation 
and self-distinction. Unsanctified individuals 
mingle themselves together without discipline 
and restraint in the same degree in which, as 
foes, they fall out; and religious denominations, 
also, loosely vibrate pell-mell into one another, 
in like measure as they abruptly fluotnate asun¬ 
der. In their eccentric onesidedness they pitch 
into the onesidedness of an opposite denomina¬ 
tion, instead of cultivating their peculiar charis¬ 
ma in clear artioulation. The highest union in 
the kingdom of personal life is at once the high¬ 
est self-distinction; and the oonverse also holds 
true. The dynamioal kingdom, as the kingdom 
of absolute life, is the personal kingdom as the 
kingdom of light, and both, because it is the 
kingdom of love. Christ prays for the mani¬ 
festation and consummation of the kingdom of 
love. 

7. The world, in her disunity, is Babel ? the 
Church of unity is the eternal, ideal Zion; the 
nolv Ghost is the Mediator of this union. One 
Bocfy and one Spirit. See also Eph. iv. 18. 

8. For the rest, we can but indicate the wealth 
of fundamental thoughts in this ohapter, refer¬ 
ring, in sp doing, to the Exegetioal and Critical 
division. These oaptions may, at the same time, 
serve as homiletioal hints: ver. *1. Glorification 
of prayer: Prayer a fruit of true meditation and 
preaching.—Glorifioation of time: The hour of 
decision is at hand.—Christianity the glorifica¬ 
tion of Christ.—Christ's glorification the glorifi¬ 
oation of God (m dei gloriam). —Ver. 2. Christ's 
power over all flesh is to be developed in the 
bestowal of eternal life upon all persons.—-The 
flesh, purified, shall in its turn develop into fair 
personalities.—Ver. 8. Trusting knowledge is 

•faith ; cognitive, personal knowledge is love; per¬ 
fected, seeing knowledge is the felicity of the 
blessed; in all stages, however, It is life eternal, 
in respect of the beginning, progress and con¬ 
summation of the same. It is agreeable to the 
idea of personal knowledge that we know God 
and Christ (distinctively) as well as God through 
Christ (Father and Son in their unity).—The 
divinity of Christ, and His humanity as the 
manifestation of that divinity.—Ver. 4. It is 
finished; Here the: tl It is finished,” of the 
cross, is ideally included, but as the sealing of 
the work of Christ; while the mortal passion of 
Christ oomes under consideration particularly 
as the work of the Father.—Ver. 5. The pre- 
existence of Christ. The self-divestment of 
Christ. The status exaltationis of the divine- 
human Christ. Christ, before the foundation of 
the world, the principle of its foundation, its 
Alpha and Omega.—Ver. 6. The Gospel a mani¬ 
festation of the supreme name. The election of 
the disciples: a. Eternal, b. conditioned (they 
have kept His word), c. elected for the good of 
the world.—Ver. 7. Christianity alone pure, full, 
entire theism. Theism must be regenerated into 
Christianity, Christianity must discover itself in 
its theistio ideality.—Ver. 8. The complete life 
in the life-words of Christ.—Ver. 9. Dynamical 
importance of the Apostles. The Apostles the 
pure medium of the conversion of the world. 
The effect of Christ's work conditioned by its 
ideal and dynamic concentration.—Ver. 10. All 
that is Mine is Thine: The holiness of Christ. 


All that is Thine, is Mine: His glory. Christ's 
glorification in the Apostles, the foundation of 
His glorification for the world. (Luther says it 
is easier to say: All Mine is Thine, than the 
converse: All Thine is Mine. But only Christ 
could, in the ethical sense, say: All Mine is 
Thine^.—Ver. 11. Christ's feeling of victory 
hovering over the world. His going to the 
Father pure intercession. The care of the Per¬ 
fected One in the other world for the unperfected 
in this world. The preservation of the disciples 
a work of God's holiness. The strength of their 
preservation: His name. The purpose: Unity; 
personal kingdom of love.—Ver. 12. Direct, and 
temporarily mediated Providence. Christ, Pro¬ 
vidence becotne visible. Providence and free¬ 
dom. The lost son and divine dispensation.— 
Ver. 18. The consolation of Christ's intercession 
the impulse of His people to prayer, even to the 
life of the Spirit, of perfect joy.—Ver. 14. At 
the word of God, the hatred of the ungodly 
world is developed.—Ver. 16. The Christian's 
renunciation of the world no flight from It, bat 
a stand in it in order to the overcoming of it— 
Ver. 16. Separation from the world, as the cause 
of the world's hatred, the common mark of 
Christ and Christians.—Ver. 17. The real ordi¬ 
nation of the disciples of Jesus: 1. Through the 
truth; 2. in the word; 8. as an act of God.— 
Ver. 18. Their mission: 1. From Christ; 2. 
through Christ from God; 8. like Christ from 
God.—Ver. 19. The foundation of the entire 
Apostolio mission, of the entire Church, is the 
self-sacrifice of Christ.—Ver. 20. From the prayer 
of Christ on His own behalf there proceeded the 
petition for the disciples, from that the interces¬ 
sion for the whole body of the faithful.—Ver. 
21. The whole Christian life characterised in 
accordance with its design: 1. As oneness; 2. 
like the oneness of the Father and Christ; 3. 
through oneness in God and Christ—The glovy 
of the triune God in the communion of the faith¬ 
ful. The unity of the Church: the conversion of 
the world to the faith. —Ver. 22. And the founda¬ 
tion of the glory of Christians. The glory ef 
all Christians but one glory in the glory of Christ 
Giving and embellished receiving again in giving, 
is the richness of life in the personal kingdom 
of love.—Ver. 28. The glory of Christians , the 
leading of the world unto knowledge .—Ver. 24? The 
completion of the manifestation of glory in the 
heavenly kingdom. The foundation of the hea¬ 
venly kingdom. Its appearing at the end of 
time grounded, before the beginning of time, in 
the love of God to the Son. The reception of the 
inheritance on the part of the Son.—Ver. 26. 
The knowableness of God: 1. Simply unknow¬ 
able for the world in its ungodliness; 2. condi¬ 
tionally knowable and known for the disciples in 
the beginnings of their life and faith ; 8. abso¬ 
lutely knowable and known of Christ; this 
knowledge the goal of Christians, 1 Cor. xiiL 
12. The steps of this knowledge are at ones 
the steps of the kingdom of love and eternal. 
life (see ver. 8).—Ver. 26. The consummation of 
the kingdom, a consummation in love through 
the consummate proclamation of the name of 
God. The great Epiphany. The perfeeted 
kingdom of love also the appearing of the im¬ 
perishable beauty or glory. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

For details see the foregoing Doctrinal and 
Ethical Thoughts. Upon the whole Prayer: 
The prayer of Christ as high-priestly.—As Mes¬ 
sianic: prophetic, high-priestly and kingly at 
once.—The prayer for the consummation of the 
kingdom of heaven as a prayer for the consum¬ 
mation of the revelation of the Trinity: 1. The 
kingdom of the triune God; 2. the triune life in 
power (6'uvapic), light (ideality) and love (per¬ 
sonality: giving and receiving); 8. the three 
stepping-stones in the conversion of the world 
(believing on Christ, knowing Christ, knowing 
Christians); 4. the triple consummation: holi¬ 
ness, righteousness, glory, —The prayer of 
Christ: 1. For Himself; 2. for the disciples; 8. 
for believers generally (indirectly *an interces¬ 
sion for the world, which shall be swallowed up 
by the kingdom of believers).—Heaven’s founda¬ 
tion upon the righteousness of God.— The three 
eectiont eingly . Christ’s petition for Himself, etc. 
—The aim of the kingdom of love: salvation in 
the praise of God’s name. 

Starks : Luthrr : The sum and cause of this 
chapter is as follows: a good sermon calls for a 
good prayer; that is, when a man has given 
ntteranoe to the word, he should begin to groan 
and earnestly to entreat that it may have strength 
and produce fruit. I know not how strong in 
spirit others may be, but, let me be never so 
learned and full of genins, I cannot grow so 
holy as to gather devotion for prayer without 
hearing and handling the word of God.— Zkisius: 
Heart and eyes should simultaneously be raised 
to heaven.—Christian, if thou wouldst succeed 
in all that thou doest, set about each act with 
hearty prayer and end thus too.— Cramer: God 
is a hidden God; had Christ not come into the 
world, He had remained a hidden God, but be¬ 
cause Christ hath glorified and revealed Him, 
we can know God clearly in the Son.— Power de¬ 
notes, in general, such power as is associated 
with right; in particular, it is employed in the 
sense of power to rule ; hence magistrates are 
often called powers, 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 21; 
Hi. 10; Col. i. 16; Dan. vii. 14; see also Matt 
xxviii. 18; Rev. xii. 10.— Canstbin: Whoso 
will not submit himself to Christ in the obedi¬ 
ence of faith, to his everlasting salvation, is 
subjected to His power to everlasting perdition. 
— Hedinobr: Christ the fountain of life; thirst 
for that fountain!— Ibid.: Mark the chief ground 
of felicity, Is. liii. 11; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John 
* iii. 2.— Nova Bibl.: If Jesus Himself had, in 
the redemption, no other final purpose than the 
honor and glorification of His Father, how much 
rather and more justly is it said concerning 
believers: Whateoever ye do, either in word or 
deed, etc., Col. iii. 17.— Quksnkl: God glorifies 
in heaven those who glorify Him on earth.— 
Hndinger: Christ was faithful in His Father’s 
house (Heb. iii. 2), having kept back nothing 
from us.— Qubsnrl : Christ will have no servants 
in the ministry of the word but those whom His 
Father has elected thereunto and presented to 
Him for His own.— Canstbin: Our election to 
eternal life is something hidden in God; yet we 
may know it if we lay hold on Christ in true 


faith, perseveringly continuing therein.— Ibid.: 
The fellowship of believers gives a Christian the 
comfort and enoouragement of knowing, when the 
devil assaults him, that he (the devil) is laying 
hold not on one finger but on the whole spiritual 
body of Christ, t. e. all the Christians in the 
world, nay, God and Christ Themselves.—How 
wonderful is it that Jesus, standing upon the 
threshold of His Passion, was yet overwhelmed 
with joy at the contemplation of the joy of those 
who were the cause of all His griefs 1 O how 
great is the strength of His love!—The hatred 
of the world is a genuine mark of a true Chris¬ 
tian.—Preachers who, after the perverse fashion 
of the world, join in everything that is going on 
and are consequently favorites everywhere, are 
of no account.— Zeisius: Believing Christians, 
though m the world, are not of the world; they 
have not its mind, ways, habits, are not on the 
same footing with it; they possess the mind of 
Christ atfd follow His example alone. —Hedin- 
ger : It is necessary for us to suffer in the world 
so long as we are able, and in duty bound, to be 
useful; God will call us away.; we must not, in 
vexation and self-will, wish our own lives away. 
—We must recognise life in the world to be a 
benefit and be occupied in serving the world as 
long as we live.— Zeisius : A child of God, as 
long as he is in the world, is in peril of being 
seduced by it; hence praying and watching are 
highly necessary.—Believers must be crucified 
to the world and the world must be crucified to 
them, in imitation of Christ— Zeisius: The dig¬ 
nity and bliss of believers Is great. How great, 
is not discoverable here, but when it shall appear, 
it will be manifest that they are like the Lord. 

Gerlach: We do not merely receive eternal 
life through the knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ; this knowledge itself is life, ie posses¬ 
sion of the highest good. For this is not the 
shadowy knowledge of the sense sundered from 
the substance; it is the union of the knowing 
and the Known, in which, therefore, light, life 
and love unite.—As the Father and Son have 
been distinct from eternity and yet are One 
through the eternal Spirit of love, who proceed- 
eth from both, so God hath, by the Son, created 
a world full of contrasts which His Spirit con¬ 
tinually transfigureth into a glorious unity in 
love. Sin hath banished this harmonising Spirit 
from man, hath perverted the contrasts into con¬ 
tradictions and rent men one from the other, os 
from God. But the work of Jesu9 Christ, the 
completion of His redemption, is that the Father’s 
unity with the incarnate Son becometh a unity 
wherein the whole human race that believeth on 
the Son, is one with the Father.—This “sancti¬ 
fying” of Christ’s, therefore, embraces His 
whole active and passive obedience: the sacrifice 
of His will and the guilt-offering of His holy 
humanity laden with the sin of the world; by 
this sacrifice all of believing humanity is sanc¬ 
tified unto God as a sacrifice.—Jesus prays for 
future believers also, to the end that these may, 
with His then existing disciples, form one com¬ 
munion in holy love. With these words, the 
Lord declares the whole essence of His Church 
on earth. He came to restore unity to the dis¬ 
rupted human race, by means of their reconcilia¬ 
tion to God.—This is a beholding whereby the 
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beholder becometh one with the Beheld (1 John 
iii. 2, 8), whereby the glory of the Lord doth 
itself pass into him. 

Lisco: Because it is the vocation of the dis¬ 
ciples to diffuse heavenly life on earth, they may 
not live retired from the world, or, still less, quit 
it already by death; the more needful, there¬ 
fore, is it that they should be preserved from all 
evil in the world. 

Braunk: He who prays is not merely an artist 
erecting a monument to the grace of God; he is, 
at the same time, a work of art—the monument it¬ 
self. Thus here the Redeemer who hath restored 
the image of God in humanity and doth restore it 
as the High Priest and Sacrifice of mankind.— 
The Prayer linked itself to His discourses. It is 
necessary for a good sermon to conclude with a 
good prayer. First Christ spake of God to His 
disciples; now He talketh of them to the Father. 
In this prayer is summed up that whioh the pre¬ 
ceding discourses had unfolded.—Thither He 
raised His eyes, whither He would be taken by 
God.—The hour of suffering obscured Him in the 
eyes of those who looked upon Him as one tor¬ 
mented and stricken by God, and in the sight of 
His most faithful adherents. But He was con¬ 
fident that the Father would glorify the Sony would 
take Him to Himself, would give Him the glory 
of exalted efficaoy.—In the world, unbelief and 
superstition had covered the Father's name with 
darkness. Out of that obscurity, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, proclaimed in the power of the 
Spirit, should draw it forth into the true light.— 
In the beginning, thelife of men was light; they, 
however, stretched forth their hands beyond life 
to grasp the light of knowledge; they desired to 
know, without being; to possess the knowledge 
of God without divine life. This is the old sin, 
new even to this day. Thus acting, they lost life 
and light. But now, through the light of truth, 
fragmentary offered them in the Word of life, 
they should regain life.—Yea, a mind to do the 
will of God, helps a man to a clear knowledge of 
the truth that Christ and His doctrine are of God. 
Therefore despise no piety or fear of God, even 
though as yet they be not Christian.— 44 Heart and 
heart at one together.” [Herz und Bert vereint 
• jueammen, —one of the best hymns of Zimendorf, 
based on this chapter.—P. S.]—“That, in sooth, 
is a true heavenly ladder, that rests upon earth, 
but whose top reaches to heaven, nay, to the 
throne of God, as the place where is the greatest 
unity. We, however, must not begin at the top, 
but must make sure of the first steps—we must 
see that we are first born anew of God through 
the word of truth, and thus become one with God 
and His life ” (Rieger 1. 

Gossmsr : Now the aeath-pass must be crossed. 
There Thou must crown Thy Son with honor and 
glory, that Thou mayest be praised and magni¬ 
fied in Him.—He giveth this life unto all whom 
the Father giveth Him, t. e ., all who, drawn by 
the Father, sundered from the world by pre¬ 
venting graoe, suffer themselves to be attracted 
unto Him, and turn to Him in faith.—We have 
it from the mouth of Jesus that this, to know the 
Father and Him, is heaven on earth.—Hence, we 
have to teach men to know Jesus Christ; for the 
name of God is in Him, in Him dwelleth all ful¬ 
ness.— He 8aith; “ I have finished my course,” 


etc.; let come now what wilL So it is with 
the day's work that is given a man,—whereunto 
a man is destined from his mother's womb. That 
is not cut short; though the pleasure of seeing 
its blessed results be something bated, the grand 
work to which the Saviour hath called a man, 
suffereth no retrenchment.—Almost all preachers, 
even the better sort, make of Christ a mere 
Teacher and Servant who bides outside of us, who 
does but teach us what is good; they do not say 
that He is to rule within us and Himself work 
good works in us.—“ In Thy name have I kept 
them," says He. It is a bad thing for a shepherd 
to keep the flock in his own name only, as some¬ 
what belonging to him, to his own glory, through 
his strength, and not as property entrusted to 
his care by God, and to God’s glory, through 
God’s grace and strength.—He hath left ns per¬ 
fect joy, and that His own. Thereby shall the 
work of sanctification be perfected in ns, as 
David saith: Let the glad Spirit keep me; continue 
grace unto me.—Happy is he who knows that it 
is better to be hated by the world and loved bj 
Christ, than to be loved by the world and re¬ 
jected by Christ.—Christians, says Macarius, 
are ohildren of another world, of the heavenly 
Adam, a new race, children of the Holy Ghost, 
of light, brothers of Christ; they are not of this 
world.—The “ ae /" can mean nothing else than 
that wo too should be crucified to the world and 
the world to us, like Jesus, like Paul, like all 
true followersof Christ.—The word must sanctify 
us; it divides everything like a two-edged sword, 
and Satan, in his servants, is always seeking to 
make it a secondary affair, or to hustle it out of 
the way altogether.—Ver. 18. Men appeal ii 
vain to these words of Christ and to the divine 
authority of their office, in support of their claim 
to be respected and heard like Christ, unless 
they are anointed by Christ, filled with His Spirit 
and the fulness of God, blessed, called and seut 
by Him, as He was sent by the Father, by means 
of an internal mission and anointing, not simply 
by outward calling and installation.—Who is not 
glad that Christ prayed for him before his Pas¬ 
sion, in His high-pnestly prayer? And He is 
always heard.—The highest pattern of unity is 
in heaven, between Father and Son, the copy is 
on earth.—Ver. 21. The case stands thus: every 
Christian must believe himself into Christ as 
deeply as if he were Christ. This constitutes 
everything, this constitutes faith, it constitutes 
all deeds, the walk, the virtues. 

Heubmrr: The Father's cause was tarnished by 
the fall; Satan could rejoice at having seduced 
mankind; what had become of God's purpose ii • 
the creation ? The Son came as Redeemer and put 
God’s enemy to shame and made God glorious. The 
highest aim is to glorify God; he who does nothing 
towards that end, does nought,—Christ is Lord of 
the human race; He hath unlimited power and au¬ 
thority over it; far more than didactic authority. 
This authority, however, is for the good of men: 
Christ is to employ 11 is power iu making them 
happy.— All things that Thou hast given Me, My 
doctrine, My miraculous powers. To consider 
this all that was in'Christ as of divine origin, is 
to believe on Christ.—Gradual progress to faith: 
Instruction, or external preaching, favorable re¬ 
ception, true knowledge, i. e., heartfelt know- 
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ledge, the result of experience and the power of 
the Spirit— Holt Father; How can a Christian 
ear endure that this holiest of all titles should be 
given to a sinful man.—All joj, all felicity, is 
finally reduced, in respect of its deepest element, 
to love; from love flows joy. Hell is joyless be¬ 
cause it is loveless.—Christ’s prayer repudiates 
the foolish desire for exemption from the trials 
and conflicts of this world. It would indeed be 
by far the more comfortable thing to be trans¬ 
ported at once to heavenly bliss, without a battle. 
Christ might thus have taken the Apostles im¬ 
mediately to heaven with Him. But how then 
would they have become Christ’s Apostles? how 
would the world have been converted ? how would 
they have been able, without labor, without con¬ 
flict, without victory, to enjoy happiness in 
heaven? It likewise follows that the Essenio, 
Ascetic course is not the true one.— In Thy truth. 
1. Through the truth: the Word of God is the 
means of sanctification; 2. in accordance with 
Thy truth: the Word of God is the rule of sancti¬ 
fication ; 3. consecrate them to Thy truth: to 
the vocation of witnessing for the truth.—How 
does this prayer shame cold Christians 1 The 
Lord thought of the coming generations, and they 
think too little of Him.—There is but one Apos¬ 
tolic Christianity, and none beside; whoso will 
not have that, has none.—That unity of the 
Father and Son is, therefore, not simply a type, 
but a true and effective cause , of the oneness of 
Christians. They, belonging to the Father and 
the Son, united to the Father through the Son, 
remain one. As the children of one Father, 
united to Him through the First-born, they re¬ 
pose on a sure foundation of unity.—If the 
Church of Christ stood forth as a harmonious 
community of brethren, where nought but order, 
love and peace ruled, it would be so unique a 
phenomenon in our egotistical world that every 
one would be forced to acknowledge that hero 
was a divine work, and to see in it the govern¬ 
ment of a higher Spirit, namely, the Spirit of 
Christ. All doubts as to, and accusations against, 
Christianity must perforce hold their peace.— 
The world knoweth Thee not; it has no idea that 
there is an ocean of love in God. Nevertheless, 
that does not do away with the love. 

Bessbr : There, on the holy mount, His coun¬ 
tenance shone as the sun; here His soul shineth 
like the sun, His soul beameth like a calm, ma¬ 
jestic light.—“ It being certain that they are Mine 
and that I am their Lord, Master and Saviour, it is 
also certain and beyond doubt that they are Thine, 
nay, Thine not only now, but Thine from the be- 
gining, and that they come unto Me through 
Thee” (Luther).—“TheFather the Root, Christ 
the Stem, the Holy Ghost the Sap, believers the 
branches that draw the Sap unto themselves, the 
Christian life the fruit of one Tree of the holy 
ohnrch” f Gerhard). —Frbylinqhausen : The 
above-citeu Meditations of Gerhard are furnished 
with an exceedingly significant frontispiece in 
two divisions. Above is the picture of the Old 
Testament high-priest burning inoense at the altar 
of inoense; underneath are the words: Which is 
a shadow of things to come . Beneath, . a picture 
of the high-priestly praying Christ, surrounded by 
His disciples, with the inscription: But the body 
itself (the substance) is in Christy CoL ii. 17. 


Schmisder, in the Introduction to his Medita¬ 
tions, depicts the solemn repose of the full moon¬ 
lit night-heavens, up to which Christ, praying, 
gazed,—and the solemn repose in His soul. He 
is the High-priest who maketh us priests.— 
The fellowship of Jesus with the Father was a 
relationship appearing in Him simultaneously 
with His self-consciousness.— The hour. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly noteworthy how Jesus, for everything 
that is to happen, knows, defines, and chooses 
time and hour—even that very instant to which 
the event belongs. (Entirely correct; being 
sensible of His eternity, He is sensible of His 
moment; the following is a fundamental thought 
of the Preacher Solomon: All is vain , for the 
reason that men in their vanity no longer 
have a perception of the moment, agreeably to 

the truth that everything h/s its time.) - 

Thus He invariably does and suffers that which 
is proper for each hour.—Glorification is the 
complete revelation of a form of life either ab¬ 
stractly or relatively perfect. A bud is glorified 
when it bursts its envelope and comes forth a 
flower.—The Son must earn this dominion which 
the Father has given Him, in order that it may 
be as truly His own as it is a gift from tho Fa¬ 
ther. For all dominion is real autocracy so far 
only as it is acquired by individual prowess.— 
As the Father, in His Divine Kingdom, fills all 
the Divine Persons, being wholly in each One, 
and working in the Divine House that rules in 
eternal, creative joy, so Jesus would be and work 
in all men who are saved by Him, whom the 
Father has given Him, to the end that His joy 
may be perfect in them. And together with Him, 
the love in which the Father loves Him shall be 
in them («. e., the fellowship in the blessedness 
of God, the divine heritage,of Christ’s co-heirs). 

{ Craven : from Hilary : Ver. 3. To know the 
y true God is life , but this alone does not con¬ 
stitute life: What else then is added? And 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. —Ver. 21. 
Unity is recommended by the great example of 

unity.- Augustine : Ver. 1. Our Lord, in tho 

form of a servant, could have prayed in silence 
had He pleased; but He remembered that He 
bad not only to pray, but to teach. — Father , the 
hour is come , shows that all time, and everything 
that He did or suffered to be done, was at His 
disposing, who is not subject to time.— Father^ 
the hour is come , glorify Thy Son; the hour is> 
come for sowing the seed, humility; defer not 
the fruit, glory.—The Son glorified the Father, 
when tho Gospel of Christ spread the knowledge 
of the Father among the Gentiles.— Glory was 
defined among the anoients to be fame accom¬ 
panied with praise. —When sight has made our 
faith truth, then eternity shall take possession 
of, and displace, our mortality.—Ver. 11. That 
they may be one, as We are: That they may be 
one in their nature , as We are one in Ours.— 
As the Father and the Son are one not only by 
equality of substance, but also in will, so they, 
between God and whom the Son is Mediator, may 
be one not only by the union of nature, but by 
the union of love.—Ver. 13. He says He spoke 
in the world , though He had just now said, / am 
no more in the world: inasmuch as He had not 
yet departed, He was still here; and inasmuch 
as He was going to depart, He was,, in a. certain 
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sense, not here.—Ver. 17. Sanctify them through 
Thy truth: Thus were they to be kept from the 
aril.—Ver. 19. That they aleo might be sanctified 
through the truth , t. «., in Me; inasmuch as the 
Word is truth, in which the Son of man was sanc¬ 
tified from the time that the Word was made 
flesh.—Ver. 21. They are in us and we in Them, 
so as that they are one in Their nature, we one 
in ours: they are in us, as God is in the temple; 
we in Them, as the creature is in its Creator.— 
Is not this unity, that peace eternal which is 
the reward of faith, rather than faith iteelft — 
Ver. 23. That they may be made perfect in one ; the 
reconciliation made by this Mediator, was car¬ 
ried on even tp the enjoyment of everlasting 
blessedness.—As long as we believe what we do 
not see, we are not yet made perfeot, as we shall 
be when we have merited to see what we believe. 
—And hast loved them, as Thou hast loved Me; 
There is no reason for God's loving His members, 
but that He loves Him; but since He hateth 
nothing that He hath made, who can adequately 
express how much He loves the members of His 
Only Begotten Son, and still more the Only Be¬ 
gotten Himself?—Ver. 24. It was not enough for 
Him to say, I will that they may be where 1 am, 
but He adds, with Me: to be with Him is the 
great good; even the miserable can be where He 
is, but only the happy can be with Him—as a 
blind man, though he is where the light is, yet 
is not himself with the light, but ia absent from 
it in its presence, so not only the unbelieving, 
but the believing, though they cannot be where 
Christ is not, yet are not themselves with Christ 
by sight.— That they may behold; He says, not, 
that they may believe; it is the reward of faith 
which He speaks of, not faith itself —Ver. 25. 
What is it to know Him, but eternal life , which He 
gave not to a condemned but to a reconciled 
world ? For this reason the [ condemned] world 
hath not known Thee; because Thou art just, 
and hast punished them with this ignorance of 
Thee; and for this reason the reconciled world 
knows Thee, because Thou art merciful, and 
hast vouchsafed this knowledge, not in conse¬ 
quence of their merits, but of Thy grace.—Ver. 
26. And I in them; He is in us as in His temple; 

we in Him as our Head.--From Chbtsostom : 

Ver. 1. Our Lord turns from admonition to prayer; 
ithns teaching us in our tribulations to abandon 
all other things, and flee to God.—He lifted up 
His eyes to heaven to teach us intentness in our 
prayers: that we should stand with uplifted eyes, 
,not of the body only, but of the mind.—Ver. 9. 
Ipray for them: As the disciples were still sad 
in spite of all our Lord's consolations, henceforth 
He addresses Himself to the Father, to show the 
love which He had for them; He not only gives 
them what He has of His own, but entreats an¬ 
other for them, as a still further proof of His 
love.—Ver. 14. Again, our Lord gives a reason 
why the disciples are worthy of obtaining such 
i favor from the Father; I have given them Thy word , 

.and the world hath hated them; t. e., they are had 
in hatred for Thy sake, and on acoount of Thy 
word.—Ver. 16. Keep them from (he evil: i. e. not 
from dangers only, but from falling away from 
the faith.—Ver. 16. They are not of the world; 
beoause they have nothing in common with earth, 
they are made citizens of heaven.—Ver. 17. 


Sanctify them in Thy truth ; i. *. make them holy, 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and Bound doc¬ 
trines : for sound doctrines give knowledge of 
God, and sanctify the soul.— Thy word it truth, 
u e. t there is in it no lie, nor anything typical, 
or bodily.— Sanctify them in Thy truth, may mean, 
separate them for the ministry of the word, and 
preaching.—Ver. 19. For their sokes 1 sanctify 
Myself, t. «., I offer myself as a sacrifice to Thee; 
for all sacrifices, and things that are offered to 
God, are called holy [sanctified].— That they also 
may be sanctified through the truth, t. e., for I make 
them too an oblation to Thee; either meaning 
that He who was offered up was their Head, or 
that they would be offered up too; as the Apos¬ 
tle 8aith, Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy. 
—Ver. 20. Another ground of consolation to 
them, that they were to be the cause of the sal¬ 
vation of others.—Ver. 21. For there is no scan¬ 
dal so great as division, whereas unity amongst 
believers is a great argument for believing; for 
if they quarrel, they will not be looked on as 
the disciples of a peace-making Master.—Ver. 
22. By glory He means miracles, and doctrines, 

and unity; which last is the greatest glory.- 

From Beds: Ver. 6. And they have kept Tky 
word; He oalls Himself the Word of the Father, 
because the Father by Him created all things, 
and because He contains in Himself all words; 
as if to say, they have committed Me to memory 
so well, that they never will forget Me: Or, they 
have believed in Me.—Ver. 15. Keep them from 
the evil: every evil, but especially the evil of 

schism.-From Theophylact: Ver. 25. 0 

righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee: 
as if to say, I would wish that all men obtained 
these good things which I have asked for the 
believing; but inasmuch as they have not known 
Thee, they shall not obtain the glory and crown. 

[From Bubeitt: Chap. xvii. If any part of 
Scripture be to be magnified above another, this 
ohapter claims the pre-eminence; it contains the 
breathings out of Christ's soul for His Church 
and children before His departure; not for His 
disciples only, but for the succeeding Church to 
the end of the world.—Ver. 1. These words spake 
Jesus: that is, after He had finished His excellent 
sermon, He closes the exercise with a most fer¬ 
vent and affectionate prayer; teaching His min¬ 
isters to add solemn prayer to all their instruc¬ 
tions and exhortations.— He lifted up His eyes to 
heaven: The gestures which we use in prayer 
should be such as may express our reverence of 
God, and denote our affiance and trust in Him. 
—It is very sweet and comfortable in prayer, • 
when we can come and call God Father v —The 
hour is come: that is, The hour of My sufferings, 
and Thy satisfaction; the hour of My victory 
and of Thy glory; the hour, the sad hour, de¬ 
termined in Thy decree: no ealamity can touch 
us till God's hour is oome; and when the sad 
hour is come, the best remedy is prayer, and the 
only person to fly unto for succor is oar heavenly 
Father.— Glorify thy Son, that Thy Son also may 
glorify Thee: Note how the glory of the Father 
and the Son are inseparably linked together; 
it was the Father’s design to glorify the Son, and 
it was the Son's desire to have glory from the 
Father, that He might bring glory to the Father. 
—Ver. 2. Observe 1. The dignity with which 
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Christ was invested, power over all flesh ; 2. How 
Christ oame to be invested with this power; it 
was given Him by His Father.—All mankind are 
under the power and authority of Jesus Christ 
as Mediator: He has 1. a legislative power, or a 
power to give laws to all mankind; and 2. mju¬ 
diciary power, or a power to execute the laws 
that He hath given.— That He might give eternal 
life to as many as Ood hath given Him: Note 1. 
That all believers are given by Qod the Father 
unto Christ; they are given to Him as His charge, 
to redeem, sanctify, and save; and as His reward. 
Is. liii. 10; 2. All that are given to Christ, have 
life from Him; a life of justification and sancti- 
fioation on earth, and a life of glory in heaven; 
3. The life whieh Christ gives is eternal life; 4. 
That this eternal life is a free gift from Christ 
unto His people; though they do not work for 
wages, yet they shall not work for nothing. —Ver. 
8. This is the true way and means to obtain 
eternal life, namely, by the true knowledge of 
Qod the Father, and of Jesus Christ the Mediator. 
—'Learn, 1. That the beginning, increase, and 
perfection of eternal life lyeth in holy knowledge; 
2. That no knowledge is sufficient to eternal life, 
but the knowledge of Qod, and Jesus Christ.— 
The knowledge of the only true God, and of Jasus 
Christ the Mediator, is the life of grace , and the 
necessary way to the life of glory. —Ver. 4. I have 
glorified Thee on the earth: The whole life of 
Christ, while here on earth, was a glorifying of 
Ilis Father; by 1. The doctrine He preached; 
2. The miracles He wrought; 3. The unspotted 
purity and innocency of His life ; 4. His unpa¬ 
ralleled sufferings at death.— I have finished the 
work which Thou gavcst Me to do: Ho speaks of 
what He was resolved to do, as already done. 
Here note that 1. It is work that glorifies God; 

2. Every man has his work assigned him by God; 

3. This work must be finished here upon earth; 

4. When we have done our proportion of work, 
we may expect our proportion of wages; 6. It is 
a blessed thing at the hour of death to be able to 
say in uprightness that we have glorified God, 
and have finished the work which He appointed 
us to do.—Ver. 6. Learn that, 1. Whoever expects 
to be glorified with God in heaven must glorify 
Him first here upon earth; 2. After we have glori¬ 
fied Him, we may expect to be glorified with Him, 
and by Him.— With the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was: Here note that Christ—1. 
As Ood, had an essential glory with God the 
Father before the world was; 2. As Mediator, did 
so far humble Himself, that He needed to pray 
*for His Father to bestow upon Him the glory 
which He wanted; namely, the glory of His as¬ 
cension and exaltation.—Ver. 6. By the name of 
God, we are here to understand His nature, pro¬ 
perties, attributes, designs and oounsels for the 
salvation of mankind: Christ, as the Prophet of 
His Church, made all these known unto His peo¬ 
ple.—Learn that, 1. All believers are given unto 
Christ, as His purchase, and as His charge: 
as His subjects, as His children; as the wife of 
His bosom, as the members of His body; 2. None 
are given to Christ, but those that were first the 
Father’s; 8. All those that are given unto Christ, 
do keep His word; they keep it in their under* 
standings, they hide it in their hearts, they feel the 
force of it in their souls, they express the power of 


it in their lives. —Ver. 7. Observe, 1. The faith* 
fulness of Christ in revealing the whole will of 
His Father to His disciples; 2. The proficiency 
of the disciples in the school of Christ.—Learn 
hence that, 1. Christ hath approved Himself a 
faithful messenger from His Father to His peo¬ 
ple, in that He hath added nothing to His mes¬ 
sage, and taken nothing from it; 2. It is our 
duty to know and believe on Christ, as the only 
Messenger and Mediator sent of God.—Ver. 8. 
Learn that, 1. The doctrine of the gospel, which 
was revealed by Christ, was received from the 
Father; 2. Faith is a receiving of the Word of 
Christ, and of Christ in and by the Word; 8. The 
ministers of the gospel are to preach that, and 
only that, which they have out of the Word of 
God.—Ver. 9. Learn that, 1. The Lord Jesus 
Christ is the great and gracious Intercessor; 2. 
All believers are under the fruit and benefit of 
Christ’s intercession; 8. As all the members of 
Christ in general, so the ministers and ambassa¬ 
dors of Christiu special, have a peculiar interest 
in Christ’s intercession; and great are the ad¬ 
vantages of His intercession from fl) The per¬ 
son interceding, Christ: consider the dignity of 
His person, God-man; the dearness of His per¬ 
son, God’s Son, (2) The manner of His interces¬ 
sion, not by way of entreaty, but meritorious 
claim, (3) The sublimity of the office; our Inter¬ 
cessor is near to God, even at His right hand, 
(4) The fruits of His intercession; it procures the 
acceptance and justification of our persons, the 
hearing and answering of our prayers, the par¬ 
don and forgiveness of our sins, our preservation 
in grace, and our hopes of eternal glory.—Ver. 

10. Wo may understand this two ways: 1. Of 
all persons, —all My friends, all My disciples are 
Thine, as well as Mine. 2. All Thy things are 
Mine, and all My things are Thine; Christ and 

I His Father are one, and They agree in one; They 
| have the same essence and nature, the same at¬ 
tributes and will; Christ hath all things that the 
Father hath.—Thence note, That the Lord Jesus 
Christ is eminently glorified in and by all thoso 
that believe in Him, and belong unto Him.—Ver. 

11. Note, 1. The title and appellation given to 
God, Holy Father; when wo go to God in prayer, 
we must look upon Him os an holy Father, os 
essentially and originally holy, as infinitely and 
independently holy; 2. The supplication: *Keep 
through Thy name those whom Thou hast given Me, 
the perseverance of the Saints is the effect of 
Christ’s prayer; 8. The end of the supplication. 
That they may be one as We are. —Three things 
concur to the believer’s perseverance; 1. On the 
Father's part, everlasting love and all sufficient 
power; 2. On the Son's part, everlasting merit 
and constant intercession; 3. On the Spirit's 
part, perpetual inhabitation and continued in- 
tluence.—Note, 1. The heart of Christ is exceed¬ 
ingly set upon the unity of His members; 2. The 
believers’ union with Christ and with one an¬ 
other, has some resemblance to that betwixt the 
Father and the Son: it is a union, (1) holy, (2) 
spiritual, (8) intimate, (4) indissoluble.—Ver. 

12. Observe that, 1. Those who shall be saved, 
are given unto Christ and committed to His care 
and trust; 2. None of those that are given unto 
Christ shall be finally lost.—Ver. 18. There U 
a double care which Christ takes of His people ; 
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namely, a care of their grace*, and a care of their 
joy and comfort. —Learn that, 1. Christ is the 
author and original of the joy of His people: My 
joy; 2. It is Christ’s will and desire that His 
people might be full of holy joy: That My joy 
may be fulfilled in them; 8. The great end of 
Christ’s prayer and intercession was, and is, that 
His people’s hearts might be full of joy.—Ver. 
14. Learn that, 1. Christians, especially minis¬ 
ters, to whom Christ has given His word, must 
expect the world’s hatred; 2. It is to the honor 
of believers that they are like unto Christ in be¬ 
ing the objects of the world's hatred.—Vers. 15, 
16. Observe 1. That the wisdom of Christ sees 
fit to continue His children and people in the 
world, notwithstanding all the perils and dan¬ 
gers of the world: He has work for them, and 
they are of use to Him, for a time , in the world; 
till their work be done, Christ’s love will not, 
and the world’s malice cannot, remove them 
hence; 2. Yet Christ prays that His Father will 
keep them from the evil, «.«., the sins, tempta¬ 
tions and snares of the world.—Note, 1. That a 
spiritual victory over evil is to be preferred be¬ 
fore a total exemption from it; 2. How necessary 
divine aid is to our preservation and success, even 
in the holiest and best of enterprises, and how 
necessary it is to seek it by fervent prayer; 8. 
That such as sincerely devote themselves to 
Christ’s service, are sure of His aid whilst so 
omployed.—Ver. 17. Learn that, 1. Such as are 
already sanctified, ought to endeavor after higher 
degrees of sanctification; 2. The Word of God is 
the great instrument in God’s hand for His peo¬ 
ple’s sanctification; 8. The Word of God is the 
truth of God.—The Word of God is a divine truth, 
an eternal truth, an infallible truth, a holy truth. 
—Ver. 18. Observe, 1. Christ’s mieeion: The 
Father cent Him into the world; Christ did not 
of Himself undertake the office of a Mediator; 2. 
At Christ’s mission, so the Apostles’ mission; 
As Thou hast sent Me, so have I sent them: Learn 
thence that none may undertake the office of the 
ministry, without an authoritative sending 
from Christ Himself; 8. Snob as are so sent 
• [by the ministers of Christ] aro sent by 
Christ Himself; and it is the people’s duty to 
reverence their persons, to respect their office, 
to receive their message.—Ver. 19. Christ’s 
sanctifying Himself imports, 1. His setting Him¬ 
self apftrt to be a sacrifice for sin; 2. His dedica¬ 
tion of Himself to this holy use and service.—The 
great end for which Christ did thus sanctify 
Himself was that He might sanctify His members; 
that we should be consecrated to, and wholly set 
apart for Him. — Ver. 20. That, 1. All believers 
have a special interest in Christ’s prayer; 2. In 
the sense of the gospel they are believers, who 
are wrought upon to believe in Christ through the 
word; 8. Such is Christ’s care of, and love to, 
His own, that they were remembered by Him in 
His prayer, even before they had a being.—Ver. 
21. The special mercy and particular blessing 
which Christ prays for, on behalf of believers, is 
a close and intimate union betwixt the Father, 
Himself and them, and also betwixt one another. 
—Note 1. The mystioal union betwixt Christ and 
His members has some resemblance with that 
union which is betwixt the Father and the Son; 
2. Unity amongst the ministers and. members of 


Jesus Christ is of so great importance, that He 
did in their behalf principally pray for iL—Union 
amongst Christ’s disciples is one special means 
to enlarge the kingdom [Church] of Christ, and 
to cause the world to have better thoughts of Him 
and. His doctrine.—Ver. 22. Learn that, 1. God 
the Father hath bestowed much glory on Christ 
His Son, as He is man and Mediator of the 
church; 2. The same glory for kind and sub¬ 
stance, though not for measure and degree, which 
Christ as Mediator has received from the Father, 
is oommunicated to true believers; 8. The great 
end of this communication was, and is, to oblige 
and enable His people to maintain a very strict 
union among themselves; 4. Unity amongst be¬ 
lievers is part of that glory which Christ as 
Mediator hath obtained for them.—Ver. 28. Ob¬ 
serve 1. As the Father is in Christ, so is Christ 
in believers, and they in Him; the Father is in 
Christ in respect of His divine nature, essence, 
and attributes; and Christ is in believers, by 
the inhabitation of His Holy Spirit; 2. The hap¬ 
piness of believers eonsisteth in their oneness , in 
being one with God through Christ, and one 
amongst themselves; 8. God the Father loved 
Christ His Son; (1) as God; (2) as Mediator, 
John x. 17; 4. God the Father loves believers, 
even as Ho loved Christ Himself; 5. Christ would 
have the world know, that God the Father lovelh 
the children of men, as well as Himself.—Ver. 
24. Our Saviour had prayed for His disciples' 
sanctification before, here Ho prays for their glori¬ 
fication: 1. That they may be where He is; now 
Christ is with them in His ordinances, in His 
word, and at His table; ere long they shall be 
with Him, as His friends, as His spouse, as His 
companions in His kingdom; 2. That they may 
be with Him where He is; that is more than the 
former: to be with Christ where He is, imports 
union and communion with Him.—Learn 1. All 
those that are given to Christ as His charge, and 
as His reward, shall oertainly come to heaven to 
Him; 2. The work and employment of the saints 
in heaven chiefly consists in seeing and enjoying 
Christ’s glory; for it will be a possessive sight; 
8. The top and height of the saints’ happiness in 
heaven consists in this, that they shall be with 
Christ .—Ver. 25. O righteous Father; righteous 
in making good Thy promises both to Me and 
them.—Observe what it is that our Saviour affirms 
conoerning the wieked and unbelieving world, that 
they have not known Qod, —have no saving know¬ 
ledge of God.—Christ is the original and fontal 
cause of all the saving knowledge that believers 
have of God.—Ver. 26. And I have declared « smto 
them Thy name, and will declare it; ie. I have mads 
known unto them Thy nature, attributes, coun¬ 
sels, will and commands, and I will oontinue the 
manifestation of the same unto the end.— That the 
love wherewith Thou hast loved Me, may be m them, 
and 1 in them; It is not enough for the people of 
God that His love is towards them, but they must 
endeavor to have it in them; that is, experience U 
in the effects of it, and in the feeling of it in their 
own souls: the safety of a Christian lies in this, that 
God loves Him; but the happiness of a Christian 
consists in the sensible apprehension of this love. 

[From M. Hbhby: Chap. xvii. Christ prayed 
this prayer in their hearing, so that it was a 
prayer 1. After sermon; when He had spoken from 
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God to them, He turned to speak to God for them; 
Those we preach to, we must pray for; 2. After 
eacrament; 3. Of a family : He not only, as a son 
of Abraham, taught His household (Gen. xviii. 19), 
but, as a son of David, blessed His household (2 
Sam. vi. 20), prayed for them and with them; 4. 
Of parting; when we and our friends are part- 
ing, it is good to part with prayer, Acts xx. 86, 
—dying Jacob blessed the twelve patriarchs; 
dying Moses, the twelve tribes; and so, here, 
dying Jesus the twelve apostles; 6. That was a 
preface to His sacrifice, specifying the blessings 
designed to be purchased by His death for those 
that were HU; 6. That was a specimen of His 
intercession.—All that have the Spirit of adoption, 
are taught to cry, Abba, Father, Rom. viii. 15; ! 
Gal. iv. 6: If God be our Father, we have liberty 
of access to Him, ground of confidence in Him, 
and great expectations from Him.—Christ calls 
Him holy Father (ver. 11) ; and righteous Father 
(ver. 25); it will be of great use to us in prayer, 
both for our direction and encouragement, to 
call God as we hope to find nim.—Christ bogan 
with prayer for Himsolf, and afterward prayed 
for His disciples; We must love and pray for 
our neighbor as ourselves, and therefore must 
in a right manner love and pray for ourselves 
first.—He was muoh shorter in His prayer for 
Himself than in His prayer for His disciples; 
Our prayer for the church must not be crowded 
into a corner of our prayer.—Ver. 1. The Father 
glorified the Son upon earth, 1. In His sufferings, 
by the signs and wonders which attended them; 
2. By His sufferings: It was in His cross that 
He oonquered Satan and death; His thorns were 
a crown, and Pilate in the inscription over His 
head wrote more than he thought; 8. Much more 
after His sufferings; the Father glorified the Son 
when He raised Him from the dead. —They that 
have received the adoption of sons, may in faith 
pray for the inheritance of sons; if sanctified, 
then glorified.—Good Christians in a trying hour, 
particularly a dying hour, may thus plead,— 
“Now the hour is come, stand by me."— Father, 
own Me in My sufferings, that I may honor Thee 
by them.—If God had not glorified Christ cruci¬ 
fied, by raising Him from the dead. His whole un¬ 
dertaking had been- crushed; therefore glorify 
Me, that I may glorify Thee. —Hereby He hath 
taught us, 1. What to aim at in our prayers, in 
all our designs and desires, viz., the honor of 
God ; 2. What to expect and hope for.—Vers. 2, 
8. See the power of the Mediator: 1. The original 
of His power; Thou hast given Him power; 2. 
The extent of His power, He has power over all 
flesh, i. e., (1) all mankind, (2) mankind con¬ 
sidered as corrupt; 8. The grand intention and 
design of this power; Here is the mystery of our 
salvation laid open; Here is (1) the Father making 
over the elect to the Redeemer; (2) the Son un¬ 
dertaking to secure the happiness of those that 
were given Him; (3) the subserviency of the Re¬ 
deemer’s universal dominion to this; 4. A further 
explication of this grand design Iver. 8): Here 
is (11 the great end which the Christian religion 
sets before us, viz., eternal life; (2) the sure way 
of attaining this blessed end, wnioh is, by the 
right knowledge of Ood and Jesus Christ; This is 
life eternal, to know Thee; which may be taken 
two ways: First, Life eternal lies in the know¬ 


ledge of Cod and Jesus Christ; the present princi¬ 
ple of this life is the believing knowledge of God 
and Christ; the ./blare perfection of that life will 
be the intuitive knowledge of God and Christ: 
Secondly, The knowledge of God and Christ leads 
to life eternal; this is the way in which Christ 
gives eternal life, by the knowledge of Him that has 
called us (2 Pet i. 8); and this is the way tn which 
we come to receive it.—The Christian religion 
shows the way to heaven by directing us, 1. To 
Cod, as the author and felicity of our being; 2. 
To Jesus Christ , as the Mediator between Cod and 
man. —They that are acquainted with God and 
Christ, are already in the suburbs of life eternal. 
—The Church’s king is no usurper, as the prince 
of this world is.—Ver. 4. With what comfort 
Christ reflects on the life He had lived on earth; 
I have glorified Thee, and finished My work; it is as 
good as finished; He overlooks the poverty and 
disgrace He had. This is recorded, 1. For the 
honor of Christ, that His life upon earth did in all 
respects fully answer the end of His coming into 
the world; 2. For example to all; (1) We must 
make it our business to do the work God has ap¬ 
pointed us to do; (2) We must atm at the glory 
of Ood in all; 8. For encouragement to all those 
that rest upon Him.—Ver. 6. All repetitions in 
prayer are not to be counted vain repetitions.— 
What His Father had promised Him, and He was 
assured of, yet He must pray for; promises are 
not designed to supersede prayers, but to be the 
guide of our desires and the ground of our hopes. 
—The brightest glories of the exalted Redeemer 
were to be displayed within the veil, where the 
Father manifests His glory.—Vers. 8*10. The 
apostleship and ministry, which are Christ’s gift 
to the Church, were first the Father’s gift to 
Jesus Christ.—Ver. 6. Thou gavest them Me, as 
sheep to the shepherd, to be kept; as patients to 
the physician, to be cured; as children to a tutor, to 
be educated .—Vers. 6, 8. Observe, 1. The great 
design of Christ’s doctrine, which was to manifest 
Oods name , to declare Him; 2. His faithful dis¬ 
charge of this undertaking: I have done it: His 
fidelity appears (1) in the truth of His doctrine; 
(2) in the tendency of His doctrine, which was to 
manifest Gods name. —It is Christ’s prerogative to 
manifest God’s name to the souls of the children of 
men. Sooner or later, He will manifest Gods 
name to all that were given Him , and will give them 
His word to be, 1. The seed of their new birth; 
2. The support of their spiritual life; 3. The 
earnest of their everlasting bliss.—Vers. 6-8. 
What success the doctrine of Christ had among 
those that were given Him, in several particulars: 

1. They have received the words which I gave them; 

2. They have kept Thy word, have continued in it; 
have conformed to it; 8. They have understood 
the word— have known that all things whatsoever 
Thou hast given Me are of Thee; 4. They have set 
their seal to it; They have known surely that I 
came out from Ood. —Ver. 8. Known surely ; It is 
a great satisfaction to us, in our reliance upon 
Christ, that He and all He is and has, all He 
said and did, all He is doing and will do, 
are of God, 1 Cor. i. 80: If the righteousness 
be of God’s appointing, we shall be justified; 
if the grace be of His dispensing, we shall be 
sanctified. —See here, 1. What it is to believe; it 
is to know surely: We may know surely that which 
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we neither do nor can know fully; 2. What it is 
we are to believe: That Jetue Chriet came out 
from Ood. —Christ is a Master who delights in 
the proficiency of His scholars: See how will¬ 
ing He is to make the best of us, and to eay the 
best of us; thereby enoouraging our faith in 
Him, and teaching us charity to one another.—The 
due improvement of grace received, is a good 
plea, according to the tenor of the new covenant, 
for further grace.—Ver. 9. They are Thine: 1. 
All that receive Christ’s word, and believe in 
Him, are taken into covenant relation to the 
Father , and are looked upon as Bit; 2. This is a 
good plea in prayer,—Christ here pleads it; we 
may plead it for ourselves.—Ver. 10. Those shall 
have an interest in Christ’s intercession, in and 
by whom He is glorified .—That in which God and 
Christ are glorified, may, with humble confidence, 
be committed to God’s special care.—Vers. 11-16. 
The particular petitions which Christ puts up 
for His disciples, 1. All relate to spiritual blessi 
ings in* heavenly things; the prosperity of the 
toul is the best prosperity; 2. They are for such 
blessings as are suited to their present state and 
case, and their various exigencies and occasions; 
Christ’s intercession is always pertinent; 8. He 
is large and full in the petitions, orders them 
before His Father, and fills Hit mouth with argu - 
mentt, to teach us fervency and importunity in 
prayer, to be large in prayer, and dwell upon 
our errands at the throne of grace, wrestling as 
Jacob.—Note 1. The taking of good people out 
of the world is a thing by no means to be desired, 
but dreaded rather, and laid to heart, Is. lvii. 1; 
2. Though Christ loves His disciples, He does not 
presently send for them to heaven, but leaves 
them for some time in this world, that they may 
do good, and glorify God upon earth, and be 
ripened for heaven.—It is more the honor of a 
Christian Boldier by faith to overcome the world , 
than to retreat from it; and more for the honor 
of Christ to serve Him in a city than in a cell. — 
Ver. 11. It is the unspeakable comfort of all be¬ 
lievers, that Christ Himself has committed them 
to the care of God Himself: Those cannot but 
be safe, whom the Almighty God keeps, and He 
oannot but keep those whom the Son of His love 
commits to Him.—He hero puts them 1. Under 
the divine protection; Keep their lives, till they 
have done their work; keep their comforts, and 
let not them be broken in upon by the hardships 
they meet with; keep up their interest in the 
world , and let not that sink; 2. Under the 
divine tuition; Keep them in their integrity, keep 
them disciples, keep them close to their duty.— 
He speaks to God as a holy Father; In commit¬ 
ting ourselves and others to the divine care, we 
may take encouragement, 1. From the attribute 
of His holinett; 2. From this relation of a 
Father , wherein He stands to us through Christ. 
—What we receive as our Father’s gifts, we may 
comfortably remit to our Father’s care: Father, 
keep the graoes and comforts Thou hast given 
Me; the children Thou hast given Me; the min¬ 
istry I have received. —Keep them through Thine 
own name; i. e., 1. Keep them for Thy name's 
take; so some—Thy name and honor are con¬ 
cerned in their preservation as well as Mine, for 
both will suffer by it if they either revolt or 
tink; 2. In Thy name; so others; the original 


is so, h rtp opSpan; Keep them in the knowledge 
and fear of Thy name; keep them in the profes¬ 
sion and service of Thy name whatever it costs 
them; 8. By or through Thy name; so others; 
Keep them by Thine own power, in Thine own 
hand: keep them Thyself.— Keep them from the 
evil: 1. The evil one, Satan; 2. The evil thing , 
sin; 8. Keep them from the evil of the world, 
and of their tribulation in it, so that it may have 
no sting in it, no malignity.—Ver. 12. Concern¬ 
ing all saints, it is implied that, 1. They are 
weak, and cannot keep themselves; 2. They are 
in God’s sight valuable and worth keepiog;3. 
Their salvation is designed, for to that it is that 
they are kept, 1 Pet. i. 6; 4. They are the charge 
of the Lord Jesus.—Ver. 11. It should be a 
pleasure to those that have their home in the 
other world, to think of being no more in this 
world; for when we have done what we have to 
do in this world, and are made meet for that, 
what should court our stay?—They who love 
God, cannot but be pleased to think of coming 
to Him, though it be through the valley of the 
shadow of death.—When our Lord Jesus was 
going to the Father, He carried with Him a 
tender concern for Bit own which are in the world: 
We Bhould have such a pity for those that are 
launching out into the world when we are got 
almost through it.—Ver. 18. Note, 1. Christ has 
not only treasured up comforts for His people, in 
providing for their future welfare, but has given 
out comforts to them, and said that which will 
be for their present satisfaction; 2. Christ’s m- 
tercestion for us is enough to fulfil our joy in ffm. 
—Ver. 14. They that receive Christ's good will 
and good word, must expect the world's HI will 
and ill word. —Those that keep the word of 
Christ’s patience, are entitled to special protec¬ 
tion in the hour of temptation, Rev. iii. 10: That 
cause which makes a martyr, may well make a 
joyful sufferer.—They to whom the word of 
Christ comes in power, are not of the world, for 
it has this effect upon all that receive it in the 
love of it, that it weans them from the wealth of 
the world, and turns them against the wickedness 
of the world.—Ver. 16. They may in faith com¬ 
mit themselves to God’s custody, 1. Who are at 
Christ was in this world, and tread in His steps; 
2. Who do not engage themselves in the world’s 
interest, nor devote themselves to its service.— 
Ver. 17. Note, 1. It is the prayer of Christ for 
all that are His that they may be sanctified; 2. 
Those that through grace are sanctified, have 
need to be sanctified more and more; not to go 
forward is to go backward; 8. It is God that 
sanctifies as well as God that justifies, 2 Cor. r. 6; 
4. It is an encouragement to us in our prayers 
for sanctifying grace, that it is what Christ in¬ 
tercedes for, for us.—Jesus Christ intercedes for 
His ministers with a particular concern.—The 
great thing to be asked of God for gospel minis¬ 
ters is, that they may be sanctified, effectually 
separated from the world, entirely devoted to 
God, and experimentally acquainted with the 
influence of that word upon their own hearts, 
which they preach to others.—Vers. 18, 19. We 
have here two pleas or arguments to enforce Ihe 
petition for the disciples’ sanctification, 1. The 
mission they had from Him (ver. 181; 2. The 
merit they had from Him ; For their takes / sasscr 
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tify Myself. —Ver. 18. Whom Christ sends He 
will stand by, and interest Himself in those that 
are employed for Him; what He calls us out to, 
He will fit us out for, and bear us out in.—Vers. 
20-23. Next to their purity , He prays for their 
unity; for the wisdom from above is first pure, 
then peaceable .—Ver. 20. Note, 1. Those, and 
those only, are interested in the mediation of 
Christ that do, or shall, believe in Him ; 2. It is 
through the word that souls are brought to believe 
on Christ; 8. It is certainly and infallibly known 
to Christ, who shall believe on Him; 4. Jesus 
Christ intercedes not only for great and eminent 
believers, but for the meanest and weakest; 6. 
Jesus Christ in His mediation had an actual re¬ 
gard to those of the chosen remnant that were 
et unborn: prayers are filed in heaven for them 
eforehand.—Ver. 21. The oneness prayed for 
includes three things: 1. That they might all be 
incorporated in one body ; 2. That they might all 
be animated by one Spirit; 3. That they might all 
be knit together in one heart; that they all may be 
one , (1) in judgment and sentiment; not in every 
little thing —it is neither possible nor needful; 
f2) in disposition and inclination; (3) in their 
uesigns and aims; (4) in their desires and 
prayers; (5) in love and affection.—It is taken for 
granted that the Father and Son are one ; this is 
insisted on in Christ’s prayer for His disciples’ 
oneness: 1. As its pattern; 2. As its centre— 
that they may be one in us, all meeting here; 8. 
As its plea.—Believers are one, in some measure, 
as Qod and Christ are one ; for, 1. The union of 
believers is a strict and close union; they aro 
united by a divine nature, by the power of divine 
grace, in pursuance of divine counsels; 2. It is 
a holy union, in the Holy Spirit, for holy ends; 
8. It is, and will be at last, a complete union; 
Father and Son have the same attributes, pro¬ 
perties, and perfections; so have believers now, 
as far as they are sanctified, and when grace 
shall be perfected in glory, they will be exactly 
consonant to each other, all changed into the 
same image.—Ver. 23. The words, / in them, and 
Thou in Me, show what that union is which is so 
necessary: viz., 1. Union with Christ; I in them; 
2. Union with Ood through Him; Thou in Me; 
8. Union with each other, resulting from those; 
that they hereby may be made perfect in one. — 
Ver. 22. The glory which Thou gavest Me, I have 
given them: Christ gave it them, that they might 
he one; 1. To entitle them to the privilege of 
unity; 2. To engage them to the duty of unity; 
the more Christians are taken up with the glory 
Christ has given them, the less desirous they 
will be of vain-glory, and, consequently, less 
disposed to quarrel.—He pleads the happy influ¬ 
ence their oneness would have upon others, 
showing, 1. His good will to the world of man¬ 
kind in general; 2. The good fruit of the 
Church’s oneness: it will be an evidence of 
the truth of Christianity and a means of bring¬ 
ing many to embrace it, (1) In general, it will 
recommend Christianity to the world; the uniting 
of Christians in love and charity, is the beauty 
of their profession, and invites others to join 
them; when Christianity, instead of causing 
quarreU about itself, makes all other strifes to 
cease, when it cools the fiery, smooths the rug¬ 
ged, and disposes men to be kind and loving, 


courteous and beneficent, to all men, studious 
to preserve and promote peace in all relations 
and societies, it will recommend itself to all; 
(2) In particular , it will beget in men good 
thoughts, (a) of Christ: they will know and be¬ 
lieve that Thou hast sent Me ; (6) of Christians; 
they will know that Thou hast loved them as 
Thou hast loved Me (ver. 28).—Ver. 24. A peti¬ 
tion for the glorifying of all those that were 
given to ChrUt: observe the connection of thU 
request with those foregoing; He had prayed 
that God would preserve, sanctify, and unite 
them ; and now He prays that He would crown 
all His gifts with their glorification: In this 
method we must pray,—first for grace, and then 
for glory.— Father , / will: Here, as before, He 
addresses Himself to God as a Father, and 
therein we must do likewise ; but when He says 
—I will , He speaks a language peculiar to 
Himself; He declares, 1. The authority of HU 
intercession in general; He intercedes as a king, 
for He is a Priest upon His throne (like Melchize- 
dek); 2. His particular authority in this matter; 
He had a power to give eternal Itfe .—Three things 
make heaven: It is, 1. To be where Christ is; 
where / am; 2. To be with Him where He is; 8. To 
behold His glory, which the Father has given Him . 
Observe (1) The glory of the Redeemer is the 
brightness of heaven. (2) The felicity of the 
redeemed consists very much in the beholding of 
that glory .—The ground upon which wo are to 
hope for heaven is no other than purely the me¬ 
diation and intercession of Christ, because He 
hath Baid, Father, I will. —Ver. 25. O righteous 
Father; When He prayed that they might be 
sanctified, He calls Him holy Father; when He 
prays that they might be glorified. He calU Him 
righteous Father .—These have known that Thou 
hast sent Me; To know and believe in Jesus 
Christ, in the midst of a world that persists in 
ignorance and infidelity, is highly pleasing to 
God and shall certainly be crowned with dis¬ 
tinguishing glory: Singular faith qualifies for 
singular favors. —Ver. 26. Observe 1. What 
Christ had done for them: I have declared unto 
them Thy name: Those whom Christ recommends 
to the favor of God, He first leads into an ac¬ 
quaintance with God; 2. What He intended to do 
yet further for them; I will declare it; 8. What 
He aimed at in all this; not to fill their heads 
with curious speculations, but to secure and ad¬ 
vance their real happiness in two things: (1) 
Communion with God; (2) union with Christ in 
order hereunto; and I in them .—When God’s 
love to us oomes to be in us, it is like the virtue 
which the loadstone gives the needle, inclining 
it to move toward the pole.—It is the glory of 
the Redeemer to dwell in the redeemed; it is 
His rest forever , and He has desired it; Let us 
therefore make sure our union with Christ, and 
then take the comfort of His intercession. 

[From Scott: Vers. 1-5. Fervent prayer 
forms the proper conclusion of religious instruc¬ 
tion, and the preparation for approaching trials:- 
and our hearts should habitually be lifted up to- 
God, that He would glorify Himself in and by us;, 
prosper our endeavors to honor Him; support 
us in resisting temptations; and carry us< 
through all difficulties to His heavenly kingdom. 
—Ver. 12. Many have called Christ Lord,, and* 
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seemed to be the children of God, who at length 
proved “ sons of perdition.'* Such examples 
should excite to serious self-examination and 
prayer; but should not distress the believer, 
who, though he cannot do the things he would, 
is conscious of integrity in his professed repent¬ 
ance, and faith in Christ, and desire of living to 
His glory.—Ver. 15. The disciples of Christ 
should be willing to die, but not impatiently defire 
it.—Vers. 20*26. Union and communion with the 
Father and the Son, by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, and harmony with one another, 
formed the substance of our Redeemer's prayer 
for all His disciples, to the end of time.——From 
A. Clarke: Ver. 17. Through Thy truth; The 
doctrine that is not drawn from the truth of God 
can never save souls: God blesses no word but 
His own, because none is truth without mixture 
of error, but that which has proceeded from 
Himself.—Ver. 26. Christ’s sermon on the mount 
shows men what. they should do, so as to please 
God: this sermon (beginning at chap. xiii. 18) 
shows them how they are to do the things pre¬ 
scribed in the other: In the former , the reader 
sees a strict morality , which he fears he shall 
never be able to perform; in this, he sees all 
things are possible to him who believes, for 
that very God who made him, shall dwell in his 
heart, and enable him to do all things that He 

pleases to employ him in.-From A Plain 

Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 1. Take notice of 
the precious indication of the gesture with which 
our Saviour pronounced the words which follow. 
(Comp. chap. xi. 41, and St. Mark vi. 41.) There 
are far more indications in our Lord’s manner 
and gesture contained in the Gospels than a 
careless reader would suppose.— Glorify Thy Son; 
“ Some things He knew should come to pass, 
and notwithstanding prayed for them; because 
He knew that the necessary means to effect them 
were His prayers.” (Hooker.) —Ver. 3. God is 
the life of the soul, as much as the soul is the 
life of the body: and we must not think of 
Eternal Life as a thing to be begun hereafter; 
but as something to be begun now: The Life of 
Glory is, in fact, the Life of Grace continued. 
(C. Marriott.) —Ver. 4. The 8on had glorified 
the Father upon the earth, by 1. Performing the 
great work which the Father had given Him to 
do; 2. His miracles; 8. His doctrine; 4. His 
pare and spotless life; 5. The call of the Twelve; 
6. Laying the foundation of the Church.—Ver. 9. 
“ In that prayer for Eternal Life, which our 
Saviour knew could not be made without effect, 
He excepteth them for whom He knew His suffer¬ 
ings would be frustrate, and commendeth unto 
God His own.” (Hooker.) —Ver. 15. Until our 
appointed earthly work is completed. Divine 
Love is concerned only to keep us from the power 
of the Enemy; not to take us out of the world.— 
Ver. 19. All is for our sakes!—Ver. 28. This 
communion of the Saints with the Son of God is, 
as most evident, so most remarkable. (Bishop 
Pbar80N.) —Ver. 24. Rather, “I wish;” that is, 
“ I request:” And 0 the unspeakable condescen¬ 
sion of that wish on the lips of the Eternal Son t 
—even that He may be united throughout the 
ages of Eternity to the men whom the Father 
had given Him. 

[From Stier: Chap. xvii. : This Prayer is the 


climax and consummation of all His discourses, 
pressing nearest to heaven and most immedi¬ 
ately breathing of its mysteries,—a triumphantly 
and serenely bright // is finished before the 
darkness surrounded Him upon the cross, so that 
that must be first rightly interpreted by this!— 
“Every one of these words could have been 
spoken by Him alone, and by Him only at such a 
conjuncture./' (Theremin.) —“Here is the m- 
wardness of the East, the home of religion, seized 
and expressed with the precision of the West, the 
home of science.” (Brauns.)— The most glowing 
mystic and the most cartful thinker finds each his 
own language in these words, embracing both 
opposites in one.—The Lord, approaching the 
Father as His Son, proceeds from Himsetf— and 
His glorification now come, laying claim on that 
account to eternal life for all given to Him;— 
He then as Intercessor embraces all His disciples 
present and future—beginning with the com¬ 
mencement of His work within them, and con¬ 
tinually enlarging the circle of His intercession 
until it reaches eternity and the full consumma¬ 
tion of all;—and, finally, He carries back their 
glorification with becoming dignity to the first 
words concerning His own —I in them !—Ver. 1. 
The first word of the praying Lord is. Father — 
and nothing more. Not our Father, which He 
could never say; not even My Father, for that 
would be here too much.—The Son desires 
His own glorification not egotistically , but solely 
to the end that He again may glorify the Fa¬ 
ther, and give back to Him the might, honor, 
and glory which Himself should receive; 
and here once more we find that first pe¬ 
tition after the invocation of the Father in 
heaven, a petition which includes all others— 
Hallowed he Thy name. —Ver. 2. Authority over 
all flesh, obtained by His becoming a man in the 
flesh, and the Head of our race, the Lord re¬ 
ceived with joy from His Father—“not as a 
burdensome commission, but as an authority 
conferred.” (Rieger.) —To become such nposses- 
sion of Jesus (2 Thess. ii. 14)—is ever the con¬ 
dition for the reception of eternal life.—“ Know 
this well, 0 man, that it is not given to thee to 
be thy own master; thou must have another 
Lord, the choice is between God and thine 
eternal enemy and His.” (Theremin.) —That not 
life which is eternal; that fellowship with God 
which at once begins with living faith, and is 
consummated only in the full blessedness of 
eternal glory.—Ver. 8. “For to know Thee is 
perfect righteousness; yea, to know Thy power 
is the root of immortality.” (Wisdom xv. 3.)— 
Knowledge means, in Scripture, not apprehension, 
imagination , thinking in cold speculation, or feeling 
in the unillumined warmth of false mysticism; 
nor is it belief as mere admission and credenoe, 
but a living, oonsoious possession of fellowship 
with Him.—7b know &od—the highest thing 
possible to the oreature, or for which the crea¬ 
ture was formed. When that is perfect, the Itfe 
is consmnmate.—The two opposites to the know¬ 
ledge of the true God here referred to, were in 
their historical manifestation at* that time—1. 
Gentile idolatry, which knew not nor acknow¬ 
ledged even the one true God; 2. Jewish rejec¬ 
tion of His Anointed in the person of Jesus: 
But in their internal and permanent principle^ 
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as the Lord here points to it for all fhturity, they 
are —Pantheistic denial of the personal super¬ 
mundane Creator, and deification of the creature, 
which is the root of all heathenism; and Deisti - 
cal rationalism, which heeds not and rejects 
Christ.—“ To take the Lord for our God is the 
natural part of the covenant; the supernatural 
part is, to take Christ for our Bedeemer: The 
former is first necessary, and implied in the 
latter.” (Baxter’s Saints ’ Rest.) —The babblers 
who find here no more than a praying mortal, 
have but a very slight perception of what the 
prerogative of God’s honor above every praying 
oroature demands. • Was not Moses sent of God, 
and many others like him ? But how would it 
run. Eternal life and blessedness consists in this, 
to know God and Moses —or God and Paul !— 
This is the only time that the Lord Himself 
unites thus simply and immediately His Christ - 
name with His /MtM-name;—but the occasion 
atands alone. The Lord here confirms, unfolds, 
explains, and glorifies the central word of the 
Old Testament, now fulfilled in Him; avows in 
the 'most solemn manner before the Father that 
He, Jesus , is the only true Messiah. — u Not to no 
purpose is it that the Lord does not simply say 
Me, but speaks of Himself in the third person; 
commemorating [declaring] Himself His own 
proper name , in order that He may intimate the 
mtfstieal meaning which it involves .” (Lamps.) — 
Jesus; This name of salvation (Luke ii. 21), first 
uttered by Gabriel, whioh combines a name com¬ 
mon among the people with the sole and incom¬ 
parable truth of its signification, which was borne 
in the Old Testament by typical persons, which 
in apostolio preaching is expounded even as the 
Angel of the Lord had expounded it (Aets iv. 12; 
ver. 80; Matt. i. 21)—is it not here fittingly 
used, where He who bears it presents Himself 
before the Father in the full consciousness of its 
power and meaning ? St. Matthew’s record of 
the conception, and St. John’s of the departure, 
coincide in the name of Jesus .—Vers. 4, 5. To 
have the authority and power to save , according 
to the meaning of His name —this is the joy and 
the crown of His Jesus-heart at the present point 
of transition in His prayer, as He approaches 
the Father with the name of Jesus , that this 
name also may be glorified with and in Him.— 
Ver. 4. In thxe finished, before the fulfilment upon 
the oross, consists the pre-eminent wonder of 
this prayer, which anticipates the heavenly medi¬ 
ation and intercession.—“ The foundation of the 
world was not laid, heaven was not yet created, 
when God planned for my best interest; His 
grace was extended to me before I had my being. 
It was His counsel that I should have life 
through His only begotten Son; Him would He 
provide as a Mediator for me. Him did He set 
forth as a propitiator, that through His blood 1 
should be sanctified and saved.” (Hermann.) — 
Yer. 6. Christ first preached and testified concern¬ 
ing the Father (chap. xvi. 25)—in His own person 
He brought down and unfolded this great word, 
teaching man how he may, and why he should, 
call God his Father.—The question eonoerning 
the name of God had been hitherto answered by 
the inoonceivable Jehovah, whioh the awe of 
the far-off worshippers dared not even pro¬ 
nounce, and whioh rather repelled, therefore, 


than satisfied the inquiry: but now eternal being 
is plainly revealed to be eternal love.-— Beyond 
this name— Father , and its appropriate honor, 
the creature has nothing further to know, to 
confess, and to praise.—He announced Him first 
to be His own, the Son’s, Father, and then ours, 
because He hath given to us the Son.—This is 
the permanent pre-eminence of the Adamio crea¬ 
ture over all other “ children of God,” that they 
through Christ have Ood as in the most direct 
and essential manner their Father .—“ Thine they 
were ; They were the Father’s, not only as His 
creatures and the heirs of the covenant with the 
fathers, but also as good hearts yielding to the 
discipline and drawing of God.” (Rieger.)— 
Ver. 8. Well for us, if we do not merely utter 
our own ufe have believed and we have known, but 
are also acknowledged before the Father by the 
hkydoc of His Son!—Ver. 9. That which lie 
had promised in Matt. x. 82, He begins now to 
fulfil; as well as what He had said in John xiv. 
16—I will ask the Father for you.—“ To pray 
for the world, and not to pray for the world, 
must both be right in their place.” (Luther.)— 
As the typical high priest prayed only for Israel, 
bore only the twelve tribes on His breast-plate, 
so there is a corresponding prayer of the eternal 
High Priest only for the true people of God.— 
Ver. 10. And I am glorified in them, and all that 
which is Thine and Mine belongs also to them; 
so that every Christian may in the joyful confi¬ 
dence of faith, utter the same word to Christ, 
All that is Thine is Mine! (1 Cor. iv. 21-28.)— 
Ver. 11. I am no more in the world; although in 
some degree still remaining in them, He yet 
leaves His beloved disciples on going to the Fa¬ 
ther. And this thought touches His heart with 
the feeling of ail their future need.—Holy Father , 
God is holy, that is, exalted in His ineffable and 
incomparable praiseworthiness above all praise of 
the creature, while He in pure love condescends 
to the creature, even to His fallen creatures, in 
order to re-establish in them this His honor and 
glory, that He is love. ... Thus finally, God, as the 
Merciful One, who yet, in this self-communica¬ 
tion of redeeming love, abideth righteous, true, 
the One God.—is praiseworthy , exalted, to be 
adored in deepest reverence, high above all 
praise (hence sometimes the is connected 
with the Bfilj3)—but this holiness in its fullest 

and profoundest sense has its New Testament 
disclosure in the equally sublime and conde¬ 
scending Father-name. ... Thus the formula which 
Christ here uses— Holy Father— condenses the 
Old and New Testament expressions into one, 
uniting the deepest word of the past revelation 
with the new name whicl* was now to be re¬ 
vealed, and both being one in their meaning.— 
Christ, who bears in Himself and brings to the 
world the name of the Father, prays as if He 
should say, Keep them in Me. — That they may be 
one; The prayer glances forward to the great end 
of their preservation: One among themselves, 
because one with Me and Thee, with Us.—Ver. 
12. Let no man depend upon the keeping of the 
Father and the Son, or upon the intercession of 
the High Priest, as upon an irresistible grace 
which will render this being lost impossible.— 
“Jesus oaused it not, still less the Scripture, 
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least of all God” (Brauns), —but Judas him¬ 
self; although a child of Satan, he is at the 
same time the author and father of his own sin 
and his own perdition.—Ver. 13. That which 
the intercession of Jesus prayed for and as¬ 
sured to His own, is made in the hands of the 
Spirit a blessing distributed in ever-increasing 
measure to all.—Whosoever speaks and writes 
under the benediotion of this discourse of Jesus 
increases and fulfils the joy of those who hear 
and read.—Ver. 14. The hatred of the world is 
the always resulting consequence, in the degree 
in which the Word has been given to us.—After 
the creation of the new man, which is now their 
proper perton , after their union with Christ 
through the regeneration of the word, they are 
no longer of the world.—Ver. 16. This is the in¬ 
most reason why they must remain in the world: 
they must pursue the conflict unto victory. —Christ 
asks not that His disciples should be taken out 
of the world; then ask it not thyself, either for 
thyself or for others! Reply with the Apostle 
to thine own desire to depart, Nevertheless it is 
better , for it is more needful, to remain in the 
flesh and in the world. Content thyself with 
praying for thy preservation, until thou hast ful¬ 
filled all thy work, and art thyself made perfect. 
—The reasons for which it was better that they 
should remain: 1. Believers are to continue the 
witness and work of the Lord in the world; 2. 
Only in the struggle to accomplish this, are we 
ourselves perfected and sanctified. —“ Men wonder 
when a believer falls; but they should much 
more wonder to see him hold fast to the end, and 
finish his course with joy.” (Hofackbr.)—T he 
great prize , the/ntf fruit of our discipline is this, 
to be able to say throughout the conflict and at 
the end—But in all these we are more than con¬ 
querors l Rom. viii. 87.— The evil is really the 
same comprehensive term here as in the Lord's 
Prayer—sin, the malitia mundana; it inoludes all 
the miserable fruits and consequences of sin, 
from the equally tempting as profitable Katda 
(Matt. vi. 34), up to the tremendous anuhcta of 
eternity.—Ver. 17. There is still something of 
the world in them; they are still in the evil; 
therefore they need to be sanctified: 1. for their 
own sake and in themselves; 2. as ver. 18shows, 
for the Bake of the world, and for their mission 
to it.—The great means of this sanctification is, 
the word of truth, just as in Acts xx. 82.—“ Thy 
truth” and “Thy word” embrace even here 
every Old Testament word also, concerning which 
Ps. cxix. 160 gloried— Thy word is true from the 
beginning , or—The sum, the essential substance 
of Thy word is Truth.—But now it is obvious 
that “ if the word of God is thus consecrated as 
a sanctifying medium,” it reoeives this consecra¬ 
tion as a living word, not regarded therefore as 
without and independent of the Spirit. It is the 
Son who sanctifies us in Himself; it is the Fa¬ 
ther who sanctifies us through the Son in the 
Spirit; specifically and conclusively it is thus 
the Spirit, as the living truth of God, who pro¬ 
duces this sanctification.—Ver. 18. Christ does 
not merely leave them in the world. He sends them 
to it and into it! As He Himself in the flesh 
overcame through conflict, and by true obedience 
sowed the seed which was now to produce the 
full harvest of His glory—so also is it with us. 


Thus we have here the strongest reason why Ho 
will not take His own out of the world; why we 
should not wish to forsake the society of men, 
and be at rest before the time; why we should 
rather persevere in our mission, as He did .— 
Ver. 19. The common theory of atonement, which 
does not penetrate into the living oneness of the 
true humanity of Christ with the fallen children 
of Adam, will never be able to understand this 
memorable saying; for it leaves Jesus apart in 
His holiness, just where He, nevertheless, de¬ 
scending to and penetrating our humanity, sancti- 
fies Himself for us. Does the dpapria by impu¬ 
tation lie only upon Him? Is it not rather, ac¬ 
cording to all Scripture, m His flesh, the same 
flesh of sin in the bpotupa of which He was sent 
and was born; so that in His flesh, this human 
nature and human person of the incarnate Son, 
sm was condemned and done away? [?]—In pro¬ 
portion as sin becomes to us, through the fellow¬ 
ship of His holy and willing Spirit, a bitterness , 
we also are sanctified in the truth, essentially m 
truth. The truth of God is the objective element 
and goal of actual, essential sanotification.— 
Vers. 20-26. He first prays for the unity of all 
who should believe in Him and the Father; 
passing altogether from praying (now become a 
I will ) into the final promise of vers. 25, 26. 
—Ver. 20. In this intercessory prayer, the be¬ 
ginning and pledge of that intercession which 
still prevails on high, every one who believeth 
has his place.— Faith itself is not prayed for or 
given; here, as in ver. 8, it is the condition of the 
validity and effect of the intercession.—All faith 
in all ages comes through the word; this, on the 
one hand, maintains the doctrine of prevenient 
grace, the grace of Him who calls, as universal 
for the world and as special for the individual, 
without which faith were entirely out of the 
question: while, on the other hand, it recognizes 
the freedom of our own decision, for through the 
word “ means the free way of light and convic¬ 
tion.” (Bkaunb.) —Ver. 21. What diversities are 
found among the members of the great body the 
Church, in external relation to the world, as well 
as in vocation, gifts, knowledge—and yet all are 
one! These two words most significantly meet 
here; this casts down the wall of partition be¬ 
tween Israel and the Gentiles; as also all snch 
distinctions as the ancient world recognised, ac¬ 
cording to Gal. iii. 28; Rom. i. 14; similarly, 
by anticipation, all the distinctions which the 
modern world, and the Christian world itself, 
has set up.—An enforced, external, deceptive 
unity is far from being the thing spoken of here; 
but the one Word on which faith rests, the one 
end of the one way in the imitation of the one 
Lord and Shepherd, the one Spirit by whom all 
have access to one Father, make the essential 
unity of all who believe, and according to the 
proportion of their faith, know and live in be¬ 
lieving .—“ The being one of believers is not only 
a being one after the similitude of the Father and 
the Son, but it is bound up with their being one; 
it is at the same time a being one with Father 
and Son, since God through Christ and His Spirit 
essentially dwells in them.” 1 John L 8 (Meter). 
—The Restitution brings us abundantly more 
than man's original prerogative at the creation; 
although Mallet said well in his sermon, «• Who 
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ean hear this petition from the heart and voice 
of Jesus— That they may be one , as We are — 
without thinking of the word, Let Ue make man 
an image of Ourselves t ”—The Lord (1) testifies 
now at the end His own desire and will that all 
the world might believe; (2) He suggests this 
aim of universal, all-seeking grace to His Church; 
and would teach His people to regard this as the 
goal, however unattainable in itself, of all the 
efforts of their united love— Iva 6 K&afxog tc urreboy. 
—That unity which alone gives power to its 
missions , and those missions which rest solely 
upon unity, are in their union the end of the 
Church.—An intimation from above, that the 
greatest obstacle to the world’s believing is the 
want of manifest unity in faith and love on the 
part of the imperfect Church.—Ver. 22. The glory 
which Thou hast given Me is that same glory of 
grace and truth, of love, of unity with the Fa¬ 
ther, which, according to John i. 14, beamed 
forth to faith from the humanity of Jesus; and this 
He had truly given to His disciples upon earth 
already, because and so far as He is in them. — 
Even the slightest glimmering of heavenly light 
which begins to shine out of the countenance of 
a justified publican, is an outbeaming of His 
future glorification ; and so is the still brighter 
angel-face of the crowned martyr at his trial.— 
Begard each other, at least, 0 believers, with re¬ 
spect! Learn, ye children of God, to stand in 
awe of your own dignity, that ye defile not your¬ 
selves with Bin! Let your thanksgivings for what 
hath been already given, invigorate your prayer 
and effort after holiness and perfection!—And 
all this through faith ! “ A drop of faith is far 
more noble than a whole sea of mere science, 
though it be the historical science of the Divine 
word.” (Frances.) —Ver. 24. The Lord, when 
He reaches this point, elevates His tone, changes 
His petition into an authorized demand , and sets it 
before the hearers of His prayer in the form of 
a strong promise: I will, is no other than 

a testamentary word of the Son, who in the unity 
of the Father, is appointing what He wills.—Our 
love teacheth us that to be with Christ would be 
in itself fully sufficient for blessedness; love de¬ 
sires, even in heaven, nothing beside for its un¬ 
utterable joy;—as the same love here also speaks 
in Christ: “ I will and must have all My children 
with Me.” (Frances.) —This is the resolution of 
the contest between disinterested love and the 
regard to reward; with the supremest majesty 
Christ here speaks of His own glory and the 
beholding it, as the highest blessedness of His 
glorified ones; comp. Ex. xxiii. 18.—He does 
not, however, say “My glory” otherwise than 
as He appoints it to be shared by us. He- 
hold is an experiencing and tasting (as ch. 
viii. 61), for, according to ver. 22, the Lord 
had given to us already His glory.—Yer. 25. 
•• Nothing is more wholesome and refreshing 
for every one of us, nothing more effectually se¬ 
cures the peace of the soul, than to say after the 
8avionr—Righteous Father! that is, when he 
can accept all—the death of his flesh, the life of 
his spirit, the destruction of his sin, the service 
of the living God, the loss of his portion in this 
life, with the corresponding heirship of God, and 
co-heirship with Christ—as grounded in the 
righteousness of the Father” (Rieger)— and 


when he can also, like Christ in this last word 
of solace, accept it as right that its part in the 
tree of life and the holy city should be taken 
away from the world. —The not knowing is its own 
proper guilt , on account pf which God can mani¬ 
fest Himself to it as only just .—The world, even 
the [nominally] Christian world, knoweth not the 
righteous Father, even to this day, knoweth not 
the Lord who revealeth Him—although naming 
and oalling upon both, like the Jews with their 
God and their Messiah. And these have known; 
They knew Me as sent of Thee and as Tby Son 
(as Christ, the Son of the living God), and thus, 
through Me and in Me, Thyself also as My Father, 
holy and righteous—and this they know with 
Me, in opposition to the world from which they 
are saved.—Yer. 26. Yea, as He loveth Christ He 
loveth us, for He giveth Him up for us all.— And 
will declare it; It is to be noted that, through the 
Spirit, the Church of Christ is truly led to the 
knowledge of the Father.—Love (not faith, not 
eternal life, not glory)—only love is the last word 
here! let every one ponder this and feel it. 
“With this end of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification, the Redeemer closes His High- 
priestly prayer. Love created the world, love 
took oompassion upon the sinful world, love will 
unite in one the sanotified. Love is the eternal 
cssenoe of God, and the principle of all IBs deal¬ 
ings.” (Fikenscher.) —The indwelling of His 
love is not simply “ the practical end ” of the 
knowledge of the name and nature of God, as it 
is very generally distinguished; but the love being 
in them is itself the living, consummate knowledge . 
—The love of the Father dwelleth in us only 
through the mediation of the Son; we know and 
we have the Father only as the Father of Christ, 
nor shall we possess Him throughout eternity 
otherwise: thus the last word of all after the last 
is, I in them !—Christ in us, the love of the Fa¬ 
ther in us—is no other in its truth and power 
than the communion of the Holy Ghost , who bring- 
eth through the grace of Christ the love of God 
to man.—Chap, xvii.: That all things which He 
prays for and promises may bo Yea and Amen,— 
the Lord of glory went, after these words, to the 
woe of Gethsemane, to the death of the cross, 
and, through the death endured for our sins, to 
His holy and righteous Father. This death is 
the oentre of all that grace and truth of which 
the word bears witness to faith; out of this death 
cometh life, and love, and sanctification, and 
unity, and eternal glory. 

[From Barnes : They were proceeding to the 
garden of Gethsemane [?] (chap. xiv. 31); it adds 
much to the interest of this prayer that it was 
offered in the stillness of the night, in the open 
air, and in the peculiarly tender circumstances 
in which Jesus and His Apostles were.—Ver. 1. 
Qlor\fy Thy Son ; honor Thy 8on, see ch. xi. 4; 
give to the world demonstration that I am Thy 
Son; so sustain Me, and so manifest Thy power 
in My death, resurrection and ascension, as to 
afford indubitable evidence that I am the Son of 
God.—Ver. 2. He has power over all; He can 
control, direot, sustain them. Wicked men are 
so far under His universal dominion, and so far 
restrained by His power, that they shall not be 
able to prevent His bestowing redemption on 
those who were given Him.—Yer. 8. Might know 
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Thee; The word know includes all the impressions 
on the mind and life which a just view of God and 
of the Saviour is fitted to produce. To know God 
as He is, is to know and regard Him as a law¬ 
giver, a sovereign, a parent, a Mend—To know 
Jesus Christ is to have a practical impression of 
Him as He is , that is, to suffer His character and 
work to make their due impression on the heart 
and life. Simply to have heard that there is a 
Saviour is not to know it.—Ver. 4. 1 have finished 
the work; How happy would it be if men would 
imitate His example, and not leave their great 
work to be done on a dying bed! Christians 
should have their work accomplished, and when 
that hour approaches have nothing to do but to 
die, and return to their Father in heaven.—Ver. 
17. Truth is a representation of things as they 
are. The Saviour prayed that through those just 
views of God and of themselves they might be 
made holy. To see things as they are is to see God 
to be infinitely lovely and pure; His commands 
to be reasonable and just; heaven to be holy and 
desirable; His service to be easy, and religion 
pleasant, and sin odious; to see that life is short, 
that death is near, that the pride, pomp, plea¬ 
sures, wealth and honors of this world are of little 
value, and that it is of infinite importance to be 
prepared to enter on the eternal state of being. 
He that sees all this, or that looks on thing* a* they 
are , will desire to be holy; he will make it his 

g reat object to live near to God, and to glorify 
[is name.—Ver. 19. That they also , etc. That 
they 1. Might have an example of the proper 
manner of laboring in the ministry; 2. Might be 
made pure by the effect of My sanctifying Myself, 
t. e. t by the shedding of that blood which cleanses 
from all sin. —Ver. 20. In the midst of any trials, 
we may remember that the Son of God prayed for 
us. —Ver. 21. That they also may be one in us ; A 
union among all Christians founded on and re¬ 
sulting from a union to the same God and 
Saviour.—Ver. 28. May be made perfect in one; 
That their union may be complete ; that there may 
be no want of union, no jars, discords, or con¬ 
tentions.—It is worthy of remark how entirely 
the union of His people occupied the mind of Jesus 
as He drew near to death.—All that is needed 
now, under the blessing of God, to convinoe the 
world that God sent the Lord Jesus , is that very union 
among all Christians for which He prayed. —Ver. 26. 
I in them; By My doctrines, and the influence of 
My Spirit—that my religion may show its power 
and produce its proper fruits in their minds. 

Gal. iv. 19.-From Jacobus: Chap, xvii.: 

“ First He prays for Himself, then for the whole 
Church, and for it He implores the four principal 
things of the Churoh—(1) the preservation of 
true doctrine, (2) concord in the Church, (8) the 
application of His sacrifice, (4) and the last and 
highest good, that the Church with Christ may 
be invested with life, joy and eternal glory." 
(Melanchthon.) —Ver. 2. He will lose none who 
are given to Him—and He will lose nothing that 
belongs to any of them (ch. x.), not even their 
bodies (ch. vi. 89).—Ver 8. This is life eternal — 
the life eternal—not, this is the way to life eternal, 
but this is it. —“To know God, and to have expe¬ 
rience of His graoiousness, is the very participa¬ 
tion of Him, and liferesults from the participation 
of God." (Ibenjgus.) —Our Lord uses the name 


by which He was known, Jesus, accompanied with 
the official title, Christ —thus solemnly recog¬ 
nizing these titles as embodying the treasures of 
that knowledge of which He here speaks—and 
giving a sweet sanction to this double title for 
the Churoh in all time.—Ver. 4. Have finished; 
“ How doth He say that He hath finished the work 
of man’s salvation sinoe He hath not yet climbed 
the standard of the cross ? Nay, but by the de¬ 
termination of His will, whereby He hath resolved 
to endure every article of His mysterious passion. 
He may truly proclaim that He hath finished the 
work." (Polycabp. )-«*Ver. 6. There is shown 
here the oneness of Christ’s person, in His three 
estates, before the world was— on earth —and af¬ 
terward m Heaven. This glory of Christ He did 
not receive , but possessed; He had it originally, 

and always—and never began to have it_Ver. 

7. They have known; They have a knowledge 
derived from experience; they have that know¬ 
ledge which is promised to those who follow on 
to know the Lord.—Ver. 8. Their reception of 
the truth came from His manifestation of it to 
them (ver. 6), and their reception of it was cor¬ 
dial, leading to obedience.—Ver. 9. It is not 
meant that He never could or would pray or ask 
any thing for the world as distinct from His peo¬ 
ple.—“The Lord knoweth them that are His," 
and this is the inscription on the seal of His 
foundation (2 Tim. ii. 19).—Ver. 10. Thine art 
Mine; How could any creature say this? What 
larger claim to Godhood could be made?—Ver. 
11. And now I am no more in the world; Here we 
get a glimpse within the vaiL We are given to 
see how He will make this the burden of His 
prayer in Heaven. —Keep in Thy name; Keep 
them in the knowledge and acknowledgment of 
Thy covenant titles and truths.— That they may be 
one , as we are; “Then will our unity be truly 
happy when it shall bear the image of God the 
Father, and of Christ, as the wax takes the form 
of the seal which is impressed upon it." (Cal¬ 
vin). —Ver. 12. I have kept; I have guarded— er 
kept as with a military guard.—The son of perdition; 
It was no falling from grace, because he had no 
grace to fall from.—Ver. 18. It is not enough for 
Christ that His people be perfectly safe for eter¬ 
nity ; He will have them also perfectly happy .— 
Ver. 16. We are not to seek our removal from the 
earth before the time—not to retire from active 
part in the affairs of this life—but we are to labor 
lir our business here, seeking only to be preserved 
from the evil* and to grow in grace.—Ver. 17. 
“ The revealed word of God is the only rule to 
direct us how we may glorify and enjoy Him." 
(WbstminstebCat.)—W hatever contradicts this 
divine word is falsehood.—Ver. 19. I sanctify 
Myself; This, as applied to Christ, cannot refer 
to spiritual sanctification, but has necessarily the 
Old Testament sense of holy self-consecration to 
His sacrificial death.—Ver. 21. One in us; It is 
only by having fellowship with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ, that they could be 
one.—This unity may consist with a variety of 
form, but it cannot consist with diversity of qa- 
rit. “ Union implies parts.” (Jay.)— Ver. 28. The 
stalk and root of the Vine are one, so as that the 
branohes should be one also, by having all of 
them a vital relation to the Vine, and deriving 
of its one life.—Ver. 24. When the Christian 
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dies, we may regard it as being at this expressed 
“IwiU” of Christ He claims that they shall 
have death to do them the Berries of introducing 
them to the beatific rision of their Lord.— Will 
declare it; This implies that He would continue 
His work of rerealing the Father, by the mission 
of the Comforter, and that all these unfoldings 
of the Divine character, in all ages of the Church, 
should work in them a “hope that maketh not 
ashamed ”—“Christ in them, the hope of glory.” 

-From Owen: Ver. 1. We are conducted, in 

the very opening of this sublime prayer, to the 
mysterious unity of the Father and Son, which 
is the great foundation upon which all that fol¬ 
lows is based.—Ver. 6. The full and blessed im¬ 
port of the passage has reference to the cove¬ 
nanted inheritance of Jesus Christ, known, de¬ 
termined, and provided for, before the foundation 
of the world.—Ver. 8. Our Lord, by the word 
purely characterises their knowledge as of a higher 
type than the we know of Nicodemus, ch. iii. 
2.—Ver. 9. The intercessory prayer of Jesus em¬ 
braces those only who are or are to be the actual 
subjects of His redeeming love.— Through Thine 
own name; literally, in Thine own name , the idea 
being that of dwelling or abiding in the protective 
power of God.—Ver. 12. There is a ooncealed ar¬ 
gument, a fortiori; if they stood in need of God's 
protecting care, while Jesus was personally with 
them, much more would its continuance be neces¬ 
sary, now that they were to be left by Him, to carry 
on the great work of evangelizing men.—Ver. 18. 
Our Lord uttered this intercessory prayer in the 
hearing of His disciples, in order that it might 
be a source of comfort in the dark hour of trial 
and affliction to them, and also to all who should 
eome after them and be inheritors of like pro¬ 
mises and blessings.—Ver. 16. This verse implies 
a conflict not only between His disciples and the 
world without, but also with the world within, 
according a» indwelling sin gave force to the 
temptations by which they might be beset—Ver. 
16. As Jesus had been actuated by a supreme 
desire to do His Father’s will, so they were in¬ 
fluenced by a like heavenly spirit and temper. 
Their whole life and purpose was an antagonism 
of good with evil, truth with error, light with 
darkness.—Ver. 17. “They who are true disci¬ 
ples of Christ live and move in the word of truth 
as their element; they breathe it. This element, 
like all the means of grace, has a sanctifying 
tendency.” (Schaufflbb.)-—“T he true sanctify¬ 
ing Word” (Incarnate Word), “by union to 
which men beoorae holy, separate from the 
world, united to God, and partakers of the di¬ 
vine nature.” (Lewis.) —The living word of in¬ 
spiration, that is, the revelation which the In¬ 
carnate Logos made of God, is the divinely ap¬ 
pointed means of sanctification.—Ver. 19. The 
difference between this act (sanctification), as 
predicated of Him and of His disciples, is two¬ 
fold; 1. He sanctifies Himself, 2. this very self¬ 
sanctification proves His personal holiness from 
the very beginning; bnt the disciples (1) were 
sanctified by the Spirit of God; (2) and this 


proves them to have been previously defiled by 
sin.—Ver. 20. This passage defines the true po¬ 
sition of the preached Word in all which pertains 
to the salvation of men: “ Faith someth by hear¬ 
ing, and hearing by the Word of God.” Rom. x. 
14-17.—Ver. 21. The oneness of believers here 
spoken of, is one not of essence, but of love. It 
is the unity of the Spirit, resulting from their 
being “ one body, one Spirit, one hope of [the 
believer’s] calling, one Lord, one faith, one bap¬ 
tism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all.” (Eph. iv. 4-6).— 
The unity here prayed for, does not imply—1. 
an absolute sameness of opinion on matters of 
religious faith and practice among Christ’s fol¬ 
lowers [Does it not require a certain degree of 
sameness ?—E. R. C.] ; 2. That silence should 
be kept when error is taught, or when a Chris¬ 
tian brother goes astray; 8. The surrender -of 
any essential point of belief, in order to effect a 
compromise of doctrinal views, and thereby seek 
to remove all denominational distinctions. [Can 
any point of doctrine be essential, on which evan¬ 
gelical denominations disagree?—E. R. €.]—The 
Spirit of our Lord’s petition is aimed against 
those sectarian prejudices and animosities, etc., 
whioh have s6 often brought dishonor upon the 
religion of Christ.— That the world may believe , 
etc.; This is not so much the purpose, as the re¬ 
sult of unity among Christians.—Ver. 22. The 
union of believers by the indwelling Spirit with 
the Father and Son from whom the Spirit pro¬ 
ceeds, entitles them through grace to participate 
in the glory given to Christ.—The hidden spiritual 
life whioh they possess through faith in Him, and 
by which they become partakers of His glory, 
unites them all to Him, as the branches are 
united to the vine.—Ver. 28. That they may be 
made perfect m one; Moral perfection is not hero 
referred to, but a completeness and perfection of 
unity, according to the pattern of that which 
subsisted between the Father and Son.—The 
evidence of the Father’s love for believers, is here 
declared to be the great love which they mani¬ 
fest for one another, and the unity and harmony 
of purpose and aim which pervades their life.— 
Ver- 24. The verb see, in this connection, has the 
idea also of partake; “No mere spectator could 
see this glory.” (Alford.) —Ver. 25. “He ap¬ 
peals to the righteousness of God against the evil 
world, and in favor of His people; see xvi. 10.” 

5 Webster and Wilkinson.) —Ver. 26. Tin them; 
Ls the Son was loved of the Father, His indwell¬ 
ing presence secured for His followers a partici¬ 
pation in the Father’s love. 

[Ver. 21. That they all may be one , etc.; The 
unity of the Church here prayed for, was not (or 
not only) that of essence which already existed, and 
was complete and invisible; but that of perfection 
(ver. 23) which might be broken, was suscepti¬ 
ble of increase , and was apparent to the world.— 
The union contemplated was one immediately 
of individuals, and not of denominations. —That 
which Christ prayed for, it is the Church’s duty 
to strive after.] 
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TI1E GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


SIXTH SECTION. 

The Lord in the cirole of His foes, as the Light overtaken by the Darkness ; the 
lofty Jndge or the personal Judgment, whilst He is judged; viotorious in His 
outward suooumbing; how He carries out His judgment, to the victory of Light 
and Salvation. 

(Chaps. XVIII. ahd XIX.) 

I. 


CHRIST AS THI JUDGMENT OF LIGHT UPON THI 00NFUS1D NOCTURNAL CONFLICT OF THS WORLD 
AGAIN8T AND OVIR HIS PER80N ; OVER AGAINST BI8 BETRAYER, HIS APPREHEKDER8, HIS VIOLENT 
HELPER. THE MAJESTY OF THE BETRAYED, IN CONTRAST TO THE NOTHINGNESS OF THE BETRAYER; 
THE YOLUNTARINE8S OF THE SUFFERING, IN CONTRA8T TO THE IMPOTENCE OF THE 8EIZERS; THE 
REFERENCE TO THE DECREE OF THE FATHER, IN CONTRAST TO THE UNLAWFUL AID OF PETER 
THE REPUDIATION OF PETER’S DEED OF VIOLENCE, AND THE VANITY AND INSIGNIFICANCE OF 
EMPLOYING VIOLENT MEANS FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SPIRITUAL ENDS. 

Chap. XVIII. 1-11. 

(Matt. xxvi. 86-56; Mark xiv. 82-62- Luke xxii. 89-68.) 

1 When Jesus had spoken these words, he [Having spoken these words, Jesus] 
went forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron, [the torrent Kidron] 1 where 

2 was a garden, into the which [into which] he entered, and his disciples. And 
{But] Judas also, which* [who] betrayed him, knew the place; for Jesus oft-times 

3 resorted thither with his disciples. Judas then, having received a band of men [the 
band of soldiers, i. e., the garrison of the fort, 8 ] and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 4 

4 Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should come [were coming, rd Ipzdp&a] 

5 upon him, went forth, and said* unto them, Whom seek ye [do ye seek] ? They 
answered him, Jesus of Nazareth [the Nazarene, to u Na^tupdlov]. Jesils saith unto 
them, I am Ac \fEy6 efyu]. And [Now] Judas also, which [who] betrayed him, 

6 stood with them. As soon then as he had said [he said, cTjtcv] unto them, I am he, 

7 they went backward, and fell to the ground. Then asked he them again [Again 
therefore he asked them], Whom seek ye [do ye seek] ? And they said, Jesus of 

8 Nazareth [the Nazarene]. Jesus answered, I have told you that I am he: if 

9 therefore ye seek [are seeking] me, let these go their way: That the saying might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, Of them which [those whom] thou gavest [hast given, 

me have I lost none [I lost none, or, not a single one of them, oox azwAeea 

OLorutv oddiva]. 

10 Then Simon Peter having a sword drew it, and smote the high priest’s servant, 

11 and cut off his right ear.* [And] The servant’s name was Malchus. Then said 
Jesus unto Peter, Put up thy [the] T sword into the sheath: the cup which my [the] 1 
Father hath given me, shall 1 not drink it? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1.—[Die Recepta and Tischendorf read ruv KdSptov, In accordance with B. 0. E. and many others; O ri eeftac h , 
Lachmann in accordance with Godd. A. 8. Jerome, Ambrose, etc. (conf. Joseph. Antiq^ viii. 1, b) row Keipoir. The phn^i 
scorn* to have originated in a misapprehension on the part of the transcribers: Cedar Brook instead of Black Brook. 
[Ined. viii. Tiscliendorf reads rov xrtpov, on the authority ofK* D. a. b. Sab. cop. seth.; Lachm. rov K<£pui/ with A.S.A.; 
but Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort give the preference to the plural r»v K&pmv with B. C. L. X. Orlg. Chrjs. 
Cyr., etc. Josephus favors the singular, Antiq ., viii. 1, 5: rbv xiinmp&o* &«6p»W*, Belt JwL, v. 2, 3: ft Ktipitv iMMmh 
The plural form, r Stv xi&ptov, brook of ocdart, Cedar Brook, is found already In the Sept, version of 2 Run . zv. 23, bat the 
Alex. Cod. and the Zurich ed. read there: iv ry x ci P*Pfa* TO ® k&(mv. It is evidently a Greek corruption of the Hebrew 
(niger. Black Brook ; comp, the frequent Greek river-name MlAat), under the Impression that it means cedar*. 

There is no evidence that cedars grew on the brook. John can hardly have sanctioned such a mistake, and therefore I 
would decidb here from internal probability against the authority of MSS. The error may have been by the first 
Greek copyist, who was ignorant of Hebrew.—P. S.] 
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* Ver. 2.—[Noyes and Am. B. U. render o wpoMoftt avr6r, his betrayer. Alford retains the A. V., including 
which. —P. 8.] 

* Ver. 3 .—[ttii/ cnrtlpav refers to the well-known troop of soldiers or Roman cohort which was stationed in Jerusalem 
as garrison of Fort Antonia, Matt, xzrii. 27; Acts xxi. 31.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 3. — [Probably more correct : with torches (jictSl farwr), and lamps (\*pird&or, lights fed with oil in lanterns) and 
weapons (ovA*>r swords and stave«X—the utensils of the military on a night march. Aapvaf, however, means also torch 
and lantern. The repetition of the sal is not superfluous, but rhetorical.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 4.—B. C.*l>. etc. i(ijA$tr gal Keytt (Lachmann, Tischendorf) instead of «£«A0«*v elver. 

* Ver. 10.—Tischendorf auraptor, in accordance with B. C.* L. etc. (see Mark xiv. 47). [Cod. Sin. also sustains wruptor, 
an riculam, versus wrior, aurem, probably a correction from Matt.—P. 8.] 

t Ver. 11.—The Recepta: fiaxiupdr <rov. Sov is omittod iu accordance with the decisive Codd. [K* A. B. C. D., Alt 
TtechentL, etc.] 

* Ver. 11.—[4 vanp, without fiov, is the proper reading.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETIGAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Now follows the history of the Passion, chaps, 
xviii. and xix., and the Resurrection of our Lord, 
chaps, xx. and xxi., where we have the parallel 
accounts of the Synoptists. Yet John omits seve¬ 
ral items (as the agony in Gethsemane, antici¬ 
pated in xii. 27, and xiii. 21; but he mentions 
the garden, xviii. 1), and supplies other interest¬ 
ing fa$ts (as the commending of the mother of 
Jesus to John), and in the parallel accounts a 
number of minute, circumstantial details (xviii. 
2, 10, 18, 24, 28; xix. 14, 20, 41, etc.) which be¬ 
tray the eye-witness of the scenes described. 
But it is wrong, to say with Hengstenberg that 
John merely meant to give supplements to the 
Synoptic history of the Passion with such com¬ 
mon traits as are necessary to show the connec¬ 
tion, comp, the remarks of Godet, ii. p. 5, 69 f. 
—P. 8.] 

Ver. 1. Jesus went forth [cfr/Mev]. Not 
precisely forth from the city (Meyer), but forth 
from the city precinots, whicn extended to the 
brook Kedron. ’EfyMev nlpav. Leben Jesu , ii. p. 
1347 ff. [David, betrayed by Ahithophel, one of 
his body-guard, took the same course over Ke¬ 
dron in his flight from the rebellious Absalom, 
2 Sam. xv. 23, and fnus furnished a type to 
which Jesus Himself pointed, chap. xiii. 18.— 
P. 8.] 

Beyond the brook [or rather torrent] 
Kidron [or Kedron. See Tbxt. Note]. Ki- 
dron, the name of a brook or torrent, x e fa a P/>oCt 
[from x et P a an( l p&>, winter-flowing, winter-torrent, 
formed by the winter-rains, but dry in the sum¬ 
mer.—P. 8.]; also a wady, Joseph. Antiq. viii. 
1, 6 . [from to be black , cfc'rfy], the 

Black, the Black Brook [from its colorJ We 
must distinguish between the valley of Kedron 
and the Kedron itself, as well as between the 
Kedron as a torrent, and as a spring brook. 
“The vale of Kedron is the most important 
valley in the northern portion of the plateau of 
the wilderness of Judah. It takes its rise on the 
north side of the city of Jerusalem, upon the 
great water-shed between the Mediterranean and 
the Dead Sea, at an elevation of about 2,600 feet 
above the ocean; it surrounds the north and 
east rides of the city, turning by the well of 
Rogel, at a sharp angle to the southeast, toward 
the Dead Sea. Forming, at first, but a shallow, 
trough-shaped depression, it burrows deeper and 
deeper,and, from the point where it turns to the 
southeast, becomes a wild, untrodden, narrow 
chasm, opening south of the Ras el Feshka, to¬ 
wards the Dead Sea. No traveller has ever jrefc 
traversed its whole extent. In the middle of its 
course, between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, 


there is a much-visited point, the cloister of St. 
Saba.*—The brook Kedron, which flows through 
the valley, has no regular water-course; it is 
only a winter-torrent [formed by the water which 
flows into the valley from, the hills north and 
east of Jerusalem]. Over and above this, the 
valley does not lack perennial springs; on the 
eastern declivity of southern Moriah there is the 
well of Mary, etc., and at the junction of Hinnom 
with the valley of the Kedron we find the well 
of Rogel ” (L. Volter). According to Robinson, 
the Kedron does not flow unceasingly even in 
winter; one may stay several years in Jerusalem 
without seeing any water in this deep bed. j* As 
the dividing brook between Jerusalem or Moriah, 
Zion and the Mount of Olives, the brook, like tLe 
valley, possesses some significancy. Upwards 
from the well of Rogel near Jerusalem, the valley 
is called the vallev of Jehoshaphat (“the Lord 
judgeth”). According to the Jews (with reference 
to Joel iii. 2), as also according to the Moham¬ 
medans, the last judgment will be held in this 
valley. Simultaneously with Christ’s passage 
of the Kedron, a passage infinitely more momen« 
tous than that of Crosar over the Rubicon, doubt¬ 
less the last judgment was principally decided, 
together with the redemption. Passages in which 
the Kedron is mentioned: 2Sam. xv.23; 1 Kings 
xv. 13; 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6,12; Neh.ii.15; 1 Mac. 
xii. 87; Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 1,6; ix. 7,8; De Bello 
JtuL v. 6,1. Comp, the article Kedron in Winer 
and that in Zeller’s Worterbuch fur das christliche 
Volk; books of travel, particularly Robinson II. p. 
35 [Am. ed. vol. I. 268-278; (Valley of K.), and 
I. 232, 273 (Brook of K.). Also art. Kidron, in 
Smith’s Diet, of the B., II. 1533 ff., Hackett & 
Abbot’s ed., where Robinson’s accurate descrip¬ 
tion is quoted.—P. S.] As a torrent alone, the 
Kedron’s waves were dark and turbid; and in 
the time of the temple-worship the blood of the 
sacrifices likewise flowed into it and dark¬ 
ened it; hence, doubtless, the name. It was 
probably the Stephen Gate or Mary Gate of the 
present day, through which Jesus had descended 


• [Dean Stanley say* that the Valley of the Kedron, especial¬ 
ly in its greatest depth where it joins the Valley of Hinnom, 
gives fhll effect to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem, as seen 
from its eastern side—its situa'ion as of a city rising out of 
a deep abyss. Sinai tk PaL, p. 188.—P. 8.] 
f [Since the time of Robinson, however, more copious tor¬ 
rents have been witnessed, probably in consequence of the 
numerous enclosures of mulberry and olive groves recently 
made by the Greek convent. For there is no doubt that the 
destruction of the forests which once covered the mountains 
and hills has diminished the rains in Palestine. The Kedron 
must have been onoe a much larger stream, or it would not 
have worked out such a chasm. Dr. Barclay and Lieutenant 
Warren express the opinion that the Kedron flows below 
the present surface of the ground. Warren discovered about 
600 yards below the En-Rogel a flight of steps leading down 
to an ancient aqnednct now choked with silt, which be be¬ 
lieves to have been connected with that well and the ancient 
system of water supply.—P. 8.] 
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into the Y&llej for the purpose of crowing the 
Kedron (Leben Jtsu , ii. p. 1427). 

There was a garden. On Gethsemane [i. e , 
Olive-Frees, from goth, press, and echamna, oil] 
see Comm, on Matthew [pp. 478, 482, Am. ed.].* 
The different designations are worth noting. 
Matthew: Jesus cometh unto a country-place 
called Getbsemane similarly Mark; Luke: to the 
mount of Olives; John: there was a garden. 

[This notice of John to every reader of the 
Synoptio Gospels would at once suggest the scene 
of Gethsemane. On the doubtful typological 
reference to the garden of Eden, where the first 
Adam was tempted by the serpent and fell, while 
in Gethsemane the second Adam bruised the 
serpent’s head, see the fathers, Lampe, Hengsten- 
berg, and Wordsworth.”!—P. 8.] 

Himself and His disoiples. —The more 
minute account in Matthew and Mark. 

Ver. 2. Bat Jadas also. His betrayer, 
knew the plaoe. —Thus John passes over the 
conflict in Gethsemane. It is his intention to 
exhibit it in its glorious issue, the majestic re¬ 
pose of Christ.— For Jesns often resorted 
thither with His disoiples. —According to 
Luke, it was a habit of Jesus to go thither. The 
Eynoptists jointly say that He there collected 
His thoughts in prayer. According to John, the 
place also served as a meeting-ground for Jesus 
and His disciples; probably He was wont to be 
met there by His adherents generally. The re¬ 
mark “ refers to previous festal visits.” Meyer. 
Comp. Comm, on Mark [p. 6, Am. ed. Dr. Lange 
conjectures there that Mark, whose mother had 
a house in Jerusalem, owned a country seat at 

• [To the descriptions there given or referred to, I add that 
of Dean Stanley, Sinai <f Pul., p. 450. 44 Close beside the 
Chnroh of the Virgin is a spot which, as it is omitted in Abb4 
Michon's catalogue of Holy Places, might perhaps have boon 
passed over; yet a few words, and perhaps the fewer the 
better, most be devoted to the garden of Qethsemane. That 
the tradition reaches back to the age of Constantine Is cer¬ 
tain. How far it agrees with the slight indications of its 
position In the Gospel narrative will be judged by the impres¬ 
sions of each individual traveller. Some will think it too 
public; otheis will seo an argument in its favor from itsclose 
proximity to the brook Kedron ; none probably will be dis¬ 
posed to receive the traditional sites which surround it, the 
grotto of the Agony, the rocky hank of the three Apostles, 
the 44 terra damnata’* of the Betrayal. But in spite of all the 
doubts that can be raised against their antiquity or the genu¬ 
ineness of their site, the eight aged olive-trees, if only by their 
manifest difference from all others in the mountain, have 
always struck even ths most indifferent observer. They are 
now indeed low striking in tho modern garden enclosure 
built ronnd them by the Franciscan monks, than when they 
stood free and unprotected on the rongh hill side; but thev 
will remain, so long as their already protracted life is spared, 
the most venerable of their race on the surface of the earth; 
their gnarled trunks and scanty foliage will always be re¬ 
garded as the most affecting of the sacred memorials in or 
about Jerusalem; the most nearly approaching to the ever¬ 
lasting hills themselves in the force with which they carry 
us back to the events of the Gospel History. 4 * Comp, also 
Hackett's supplementary notes of art. Gethsemane in Smith’s 
DicL ii. 908.—P. 8.] 

t [Cyril: “ Ut in paradise malorum inilium est factum, 
tie in horto Christ i passio incrpit.per quam a malis liberal 
in pristinum resUtuti stsmus . Wordsworth; 44 Here Is a 
striking contrast between the quest in the Garden of Eden 
for the first Adam, and this search in the garden of Geth¬ 
semane for the Second. The first Adam hides himself 
amongst the trees of the garden (Gen. ill. 8). He trembles 
before Him who seeks for him. The Second Adam comet 
forth and says / am. And, at the sonnd of His Voice, they 
who came to take Him, go back and foil to the ground. The 
first Adam inculpates Eve: the Second Adam pleads for 
His disciples. The first Adam is overcome by the Tempter 
and loses Paradise; the Second Adam overcomes Satan, and 
restores his Spouse, the Church, to Paradise and raises her 
to Heaven.* 4 —P. 8.J 


the foot of the Mount of Olives, perhaps even the 
garden of Gethsemane.—P. 8.] Instrumental 
in throwing light upon the base character of 
Judas is the fact of bis reckoning that Jesus, in 
His divine strength of character and fidelity to 
prayer, would assuredly be found, even on this 
occasion, in Gethsemane. 

Ver. 8. Having received the band of 
soldiers and officers, etc. ['0 oh 'lovbu; 
Xaftuv rip> oneipav —see Text. Notes —«u u ru* 
apxtcpiov k. Qapwaiuv vmjpkrac IpxrraL bed, 
k.t. A.]—See Comm, on Matthew . “According 
to Josephus, xx. 8, 4, the city governors were 
accustomed, at the feast, testation a rdftc trepan* 
ruv (in the Castle Antonia) near the avenues to 
the temple, in case of an insurrection; and for 
this reason —for fear, namely, that the adherents 
of Jesus might free Him by force—a detachment 
is here permitted to accompany the Jews. The 
Levitic imijpkrcu of the Sanhedrin accomplish the 
arrest itself; they were sent out for a similar par 
pose, chap. vii. 45. Under these circumstances, 
it is not at all probable that the detachment of 
soldiers also pressed into the garden.” (Accord¬ 
ing to ver. 12, the thing is very prohibit, since 
they at once co-operate in the arrest.) “The 
strength of the cohorts conformed to circum¬ 
stances. Some of those under Titus contained 
1000 men, others 613 foot-soldiers and 120 hone- 
men. Moreover, in the usage of Polybius, trrdfa 
is equivalent to manipulus, the third of a cohort." 
Tholuok. 

[There were ten cohorts or companies in every 
Roman legion, but varying in number according 
to circumstances. According to Josephus (Dc 
Bello Jud., HI., 4, 2) five of eighteen trtnipai con¬ 
tained 1000 men each, and the others 600. Rob¬ 
inson (sub oirelpa ), with Kuinoel, understands 
here and ver. 12 the temple guard of Levites who 
performed the menial offices of the temple snd 
kept watch by night. So also Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius and Biiumlein. But the oireipa is here sod 
ver. 6 expressly distinguished from the vmphu 
Ik to v apxiepiuv k. Qapioaiuv, furnished by the 
Sanhedrin. The objection that Roman soldiers 
would have led Jesus to their own officers, not 
to the chief priests, does not hold; for Jean* 
was to be condemned first by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It is not necessary to suppose that 
the whole garrison of the fortress Antonis, 
whether it consisted of 1000 or only of 300 men, 
was present; a small detachment with the cap¬ 
tain (xMapxPCt ver. 12) was sufficient. Comp, 
note on Matt, xxvii. 27, p. 613. The combined 
power of the Romans and the Jews was brought 
into requisition against the one unarmed gentle 
Jesus. The military preparation (pera && 

Kai Xafiirhdov kcu for Auv—mark the accumulative 

ml) indicates the bad conscience of Judas and 
the Sanhedrin.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 4. Jesus, therefore, stepped forth 
—Not out of the garden (Lampe, Meyer},— 
Mark pretty plainly decides against such an in¬ 
terpretation—nor out of the depths of the gar¬ 
den merely (De Wette, Tholuck [Alford: from 
the shade of the trees into the moonlight] snd 
others), but, agreeably to His purpose, out of the 
oircle of disciples, in advance of it, in order to 
protect it (Leben Jetu, II., p. 1456, 8chweix«r)* 
This is indicated also by the design of the quei- 
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tion: Whom do ye seek ? ver. 8. [Slier: “ When 
men sought Jesus to make Him a King, He fled: 
now that they seek Him to put Him to death, He 
goes forth to meet them.”—P. 8.]— Whom do 
ye seek?—According to Hug. He put this 
question to the end that the temple-officers also 
might learn His name and that it might conse¬ 
quently be rendered impossible for Him to be 
put out of the way anonymously; the design, 
however, manifestly presents itself in what fol¬ 
lows. They are to be dismayed at the distinct 
consciousness of their intention to seize Jesu% 
and, their commission being thus narrowly de¬ 
fined, they shall be in duty bound to let the dis¬ 
ciples go. 

Ver. 5. Bat Jadas also, etc. —The band of 
disciples was stationed within the garden in two 
divisions, like a watch. The three intimates of 
Jesus were in the back-ground, the eight others 
near the entrance. From the stand-point of 
these latter, to whom Matthew belonged, the 
most striking occurrence was the pressing of the 
troop, with Judas at their head, into the garden; 
from the stand-point of the three, Jesus* hasten¬ 
ing to meet the throng. To these external cir¬ 
cumstances of position, supervenes a diversity 
of mental view; the Synoptic tradition and 
Mark, the disciple of Peter, regarding primarily 
the impudent boldness of the traitor, whilst it 
was the design of John to throw into relief the 
m ajestic preparedness of Christ and His fidelity 
to the disciples. Jesus, then, Anticipated Judas’ 
plot of betraying Him with a kiss, inasmuch as 
He rendered that plot entirely enperfluous; this 
fact, however, forms no reason for supposing 
that Judas did not carry out the agreement and 
that the Judas-kiss is a tradition. It did but 
become a meaningless farce through Jesus’ de¬ 
claration of Himself. Hence, it is this that 
John wishes to indicate, viz., that the Judas- 
kiss was frustrated in its design by the magnani¬ 
mous self-presentation of Jesus, and at the same 
time, that Judas, together with the enemies, was 
felled to the ground through Christ’s word. As 
the two brushed past each other, the kiss be¬ 
came an abortive, scarce-accomplished signal, 
and the traitor was cast back upon the line of 
the foes. 

[’Ey L el fit, I am He. Words of cheer and com¬ 
fort to the trembling disciples on the stormy lake, 
Mark vi. 60, and after the resurrection, Luke xxiv. 
89; words of terror here to His enemies, over¬ 
powering the armed military and priestly band. 
So His rebuke, with the majesty of His presence, 
silenced the profane traffickers in the temple. 
Comp, also the impression made upon the virqpi- 
rcu, vii. 46. What will be the effect of the same 
I am, when spoken by the Lord of glory on the 
day of judgment! Augustine: Quid judicatumz 
faciei, qui judicandtu hoc fecit T Bengel (on ver. 
8) : Biz dicit Eoo sum ; si tertio dixiszet , non cepiz - 
cent ilium. Tertio dicet olim. —P. 8.1 

Ver. 6. And fell to the ground [anrfktiav 
elc rd or Lau —started back in dismay— k a l 
lireaav* £ a/zak=f a/<d£e].—Explanation of 
this fact: 

* [airi)A0 a v and htea a v is the reading of K< B. C., Tisch- 
end., Tregelles, Alf., Westcott and Ilort. On this Alexandrian 
form see Winer, p. 71,7l h ed. The text. rec. has ainjAd o v and 
cacao r.—P. 8.J 
86 


1. A miracle of Jesus ; by which He meant to 
prove the freedom of His self-surrender (ancient 
exposition).* 

2. The fact is to be referred to the disciples 
who had retired and oast themselves upon the 
ground with a view to concealing themselves 
(Paulus)! 

8. Mythical (Strauss).! 

4. Psychological: there is no question of a 
prostration of all. The foremost ones wera oon- 
founded at finding Jesus so suddenly—not sleep¬ 
ing, but waking—, presenting Himself so com¬ 
posedly ; even before this, they were paralyzed, 
as it were, with awe of Him; now, when they 
would fain seize Him, a horror of awe over¬ 
powers them and, recoiling, they fall, one upon 
another (LUcke, Tholuck and others). J 

6. Here, also, it is an unjustifiable antithesis 
that causes the clashing of the miracle and its 
natural instrumentality, or of the objective, con¬ 
scious agency of Christ and the subjective ele¬ 
ment of awe and fear (as, for instance, Meyer). 
The effect of the self-presentation of Christ oould 
not arrive unexpectedly to Him, nor, hence, be 
undesigned. That is the miracle. Neither, 
however, can Jesus* miracle be regarded as a 
magical operation upon the bodies of them that 
fell; its channel was terror of conscience, as 
was the OAse in the death of Ananias, Acts v. 
(see Leben Jezu, p. 1457 ff.).§ Tholuck cites 
kindred instances, when before Mark Antony, 
Marius, Coligny, the murderers recoiled, panic- 
struck (p. 408; see, too, Heubner on this pas¬ 
sage). || On New Testament ground the follow¬ 
ing belong here: Luke iv. 30; John viii. 59; 
yiL 44-46; x. 89; Matt, xxviii. 4; Acts v. 5, 10 
in reference to a bad conscience; analogous 
phenomena occurred even in the circle of Jesus’ 
friends, according to Luke v. 8; Matt, xxviii. 
9, 17, etc .—Analogous effects of the manifesta¬ 
tion of Jehovah, of the Angel of the Lord, or 
Christ, see in the Old Testament in the history 
of Balaam, Manoah, Isaiah, Daniel, as also in 
the New Testament at the oommenoement of 
Revelation. 

Ver. 7. Then asked He them again.— 

This seoond question, in conjunction with the 
self-surrender of Jesus, has an effect upon the 
troop as elevating as that of the first question 
and the self-presentation of Jesus was depress¬ 
ing. This, also, is in analogy with the convulsing 


Luthnrdt, Brttckner, Weiwter and Wilkinson, Wordsworth; 
some adding as another object: to prove His divine character. 
Luthardt, however, assumes that the miracle was psycholo¬ 
gically mediated , and approaches the view or Lange (no. 5); 
Godet also (II. 676) lays the chief stress on the morcU force, 
the same which in the temple made the enemies recoil. It 


was not a physical, bat a moral miracle.—P. 8.] 
t [Strauss regards the scene as miraculous in the intention 
of the author, bnt as nnhistorical. So also Scholten.—P. S.] 
X [So also Olshausen, De Wette, Ebrard, B&umlein, Barnes, 
Owen (not decided). Barnes thinks that the supposition of 
a miraculous power detracts greatly from the moral sublimity 
of the scene.—P. 8.] 

}[Similarly Alford: The miracle was not specially in¬ 
tended by our Lord (?), but a result of the superhuman dig¬ 
nity of His person and the majestic calmness of His reply.— 
P. SJ 

| [On the case of Mark Antony see Valerius Max., VITT. 
9, 2; on Marins, Vellqjus Pat. IL19, 3; on Coligny, 8emi¬ 
nus, Cbm. de statu rtk tn Gallia, t. HI. p. 32—as quoted by 
Tholuck (p. 380 of Kninth’s translation), and by M-yer (p. 
692). But these are at best very remote analogies from a dif¬ 
ferent sphere.—P. 8.] ^ 
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and reanimating effects, as experienced by the 
Apocalyptists, of a divine revelation, Dan. x. 10; 
Rev. i. 17. These men (Daniel and John) were 
pros* rated by the holiness of the Lord, in the 
consoiousncss of their sinfulness, lifted up again 
by His grace, in the element of their faith. Our 
easo is somewhat similar,—the temple-officers 
being, on the one hand, the instruments of a 
godless, devilish plot, but also, on the other 
hand, the ministers of an existing order of things 
and the instruments of Divine Providence. 

Vcr. 8. If, therefore, ye seek Me. — The 
saying of Jesus is directly declarative of the 
security of the disciples, partly by way of logical 
deduction, partly as a command; it is, at the 
same time, indirectly the disciples’ discharge 
from the present outward alliance of suffering. 
But the great utterance has also a deeper back¬ 
ground. See Is. lxiii. 8. Bengel and others 
assume, without foundation, that some had al¬ 
ready laid hands on the disciples. That there 
did exist an inclination for such a step, however, 
is evinced by the episode of the fleeing youth in 
Mark and by the maid who denounced Peter, in 
the history of the latter’s denial. 

Ver. 9. That the saying might be ful¬ 
filled. —Christ's declaration, chap. xvii. 12. The 
keeping of the disciples from being lost consisted 
finally in their preservation from captivity in the 
present situation, since the over-mighty tempta¬ 
tion might have been the ruin of the souls of 
some among them. (This connection not recog¬ 
nized by Schwcizer). [Alford: “An unques¬ 
tionable proof, if any were wanted, that the 
words of ch. xvii. are no mere description of the 
mind of our Lord Jesus at the time, but His 
very words themselves. This is recognized even 
by Do Wctte. On the application of the saying, 
.we may remark that the words unquestionably 
had a deeper meaning than any belonging to 
this occasion; but the remarks so often made in 
this commentary on the fulfillment of prophe¬ 
cies must be borne in mind ;—that to ‘ fulfil ’ a 
prophecy is not to exhaust its capability of being 
again and again fulfilled :—that the words of the 
Lord have many stages of unfolding;—and that 
the temporal deliverance of the Apostles now, 
doubtless was but a part in the great spiritual 
safe-keeping which the Lord asserted by antici¬ 
pation in these words.” See also a good note of 
Webster and Wilkinson in loe. —P. 8.] 

Ver. 1C. Simon, then—Peter. [2/ pov olv 
Uirpoc. Lange: Simon now—Peter],—Webring 
out in the translation the trait that John insert* 
his ovv of manifold import between the names 
Simon and Peter, thus emphasizing the Simon. 
To Simon it was natural to act in the way re¬ 
lated. Comp. Comm, on Matthew , on this place; 
John xxi. 15. An explanation of the circum¬ 
stance that John alone mentions the name of the 
disciple who was the author of the sword-blow, 
see in the Comm, on Matthew on this passage [p. 
486, Am. ed.l. Similarly, John alone mentions 
the name of Malchus. [One of the circumstantial 
details so frequent in John’s account of the his¬ 
tory of the passion, which confirm his author¬ 
ship. John knew the high-priest, ver. 16, and 
so probably also his servant Malchus (=King). 
The Synoptists who wrote earlier may have had 
prudential reasons for not mentioning the. name. 


—P. S.] Peter wished, by this blow, to prove his 
readiness to risk his life for his Lord and to ful¬ 
fil his vow, recorded chap. xiii. 87; in all proba¬ 
bility it was also his design to give a signal to the 
friends of Jesus and the Lord Himself to rise in 
arms against the foe. Upon the particular circum¬ 
stances comp, the Synoptists. [Peter's seal was 
honest and well-meaning, but impulsive, hasty, im¬ 
prudent, and mistaken in the selection of means. 
Hence the rebuke of our Lord, who here condemns 
for all time to come the use of carnal weapons 
and physical force in the defence of truth and 
promotion of Ills kingdom. The Romish church 
has imitated Peter iu his weakness rather than 
his strength, and often invoked the arm of the 
secular power in the bloody persecution of he¬ 
retics ; thus making herself responsible for it in 
spite of her professed principle: eeelesia non sitit 
sanjuinem. Comp, my Wet. of the Apoel. Chunk, 
p. 077—P. S.] 

Ver. 11*. Jesus unto Peter.—It is again 
significant that John here makes use only of the 
name Peter (without Simon). Christ’s deliver¬ 
ance against the action of Peter, as given by 
John, does not exclude the words related by 
Matt hew from conforming the more closely to the 
original expressions. The words of Jesus, as 
recorded by John, are expressive of the volun¬ 
tary surrender of Jesus to the will of the Father, 
and they most decidedly look away from the doing 
of men. Mark passes over the direct disap¬ 
proval awarded to Peter, his guide ; Luke relates 
how Christ remedied the offense; Matthew brings 
out the thoocratieal points ot Jesus' saying.-~ 
The cup which My Father, etc. Comp. Matt, 
xx. 22 ; xxvi. 89 [Comm., p. 479, Am. Ed.]. In 
His prayer He has sacredly bound Himself to 
drink the cup. [“ The cup is a striking allusion 
to the prayer in Gethsemane; for the image does 
not elsewhere occur in our Evangelist.” Alford. 
So also Paley, ( Evidence *, B. II., c. 4), Bengel, 
Webster and Wilkinson (comp* their note in to.), 
Wordsworth, and others.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The arrest of Jesus in Gelhsem&ne. John 
omits the directions of Jesus to His disciples as 
to their conduct in Gethsemane; the Passion of 
His soul; the reproof to His sleeping disciples; 
the kiss of Judos; the reference of Peter to ths 
twelve legions of angels; the protest of Jesus 
against His seizers; the healing of Malchus re¬ 
corded by Luke; the episode of thofugitive youth 
related by Mark. On the other hand, he gives 
prominence to the fact that Jesus went volunta¬ 
rily to meet His npprehenders;that the multi¬ 
tude fell to the grouud at the sight of Hu majesty; 
that He surrendered Himself prisoner, while 
securing a free exode to the disciples. He names 
Peter as the one who drew the sword, mentions 
the name of the servant, Malchus, who was 
wounded by him, and, with the worda^ “who 
drew the sword,” refers the saying of Jesust 
“shall I not drink the cup?” etc to His psychi¬ 
cal passion. On Gethsemane, see Comm, on 
Matthew , p. 478, Am. Ed. 

2. Oelhsemane, as John paints it, presupposes 
the Gethsemane according to the Synoptists, and 
from the latter it is possible to deduce the former. 
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1. t., in the kingdom of God, a mighty assurance 
of victory admits the inference of a mighty con¬ 
flict, and a mighty conflict that of a mighty as¬ 
surance of victory. 

3. The passage of Jesus over the brook Kedron, 
a step of the highest, world-historic import. 
An expression of His constrainedness in spirit, 
His freedom of will, His decision of heart. 

4. Paradise and the Garden . The first and the 
second Adam. The serpent and the traitor. The 
defeat and the victory (attaching, in a greater 
degree, to the Synoptical version). The ancient 
typology, constituting the Garden of Gethsemane 
an antithesis of Paradise, is fblly warranted here, 
so long as it does not, by enlarging upon minu¬ 
tiae, degenerate into trifling. 

5. The sudden attaek upon the Lord in the 
sanctuary of prayer, a speaking sign: 1. That 
the hatred of tho world was levelled at the pray¬ 
ing heart of Christ and His flock,—that they fell 
upon Him on account of His piety; 2. that in this 
respect, also, He was to form the central point 
of the experience of the faithful: of the experi¬ 
ence of Daniel (chap. vi. 7), of the first Chris¬ 
tians, the Huguenots [Puritans, Covenantors], etc. 

6. Judas knew the place also. How the spiritual 
experiences of false men and hypocrites redound 
to their ruin. He knew the place. But in what 
a base and imperfect way he knew the Lord is 
proved by his equipment and march with the 
whole multitude. 

7. In all religious persecutions, cohorts, legions 
and armies are transformed into gens-d’armes, 
police soldiers, myrmidons and'executioners’ as¬ 
sistants. 

8. The drawing up of the world against Christ, 
and the sword-stroke of Peter for Him: Symbols 
of the impotence of His fleshly opposers, as of 
His fleshly defenders. 

9. The majesty whereby the self-presentation 
of Christ casts His foes to the ground. A divine 
operation (see the Introduction), yet with a hu¬ 
man instrumentality. See Note to ver. 0. At 
the snme time an expression of His freedom in 
Ilia surrender, which freedom, according to the 
Synoptists, He also declared by a decided protest. 

10. Christ’s submitting to be taken captive by 
His enemies, in order to the protection and de¬ 
liverance of His people, a symbolic individual 
type, in which His faithfulness as a Redeemer is 
reflected. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 4 

1. See Commentary on Matthew , J/arAr, Luke. — 
Gethsemane in profoundest gloom and brightest 
light (comparison of the Johannean version with 
the Synoptical).—Gethsemane as a place of vic¬ 
tory: 1. Revelation of past victory, a. over in¬ 
ward temptation, b. over Judas (chap. xiii.). 2. 
Consummation of present victory, a. over the 
slanderous array and over treason (in that He 
voluntarily presents Himself to His enemies); b. 
over the haughtiness of the foe (by levelling 
them to the earth and ensuring the safety of 
the disciples); e. over the carnal zeal of the 
disciple. 8. A foretoken and life picture of all 
the future victories of Christ (free advance of 
the strong, secure shelterment of the weak, 
glorious correction of the passionate, dissipa¬ 
tion of falsehood and treachery, disarming of 


violence, overcoming of the world throngh volun¬ 
tary suffering).—The brook and the garden: I. 
How insignificant! 2. How memorable!—Judas 
and Peter in the Gethsemane of the Lord.— But 
Judas also knew the place . How even this know¬ 
ledge and reoolleotion of his disoiple-life becomes 
his ruin. The fearful judgment in the misuse 
of spiritual experiences.—The equipment of Ju¬ 
das, or how well and yet how poorly he knew his 
betrayed Lord: 1. His plaoe of prayer and fideli¬ 
ty to prayer, but not the blessing of His prayer; 

2. His power, but not His superiority and om¬ 
nipotence ; 8. His innocence, yet not His holi¬ 
ness; 4. His clemency, yet not His love and 
earnestness; 5. His human dignity, but not His 
divine majesty.—The betrayer of Christ a traitor 
out and out: 1. To the sanctuary, 2. to bis fellow- 
disciples, 8. to his nation, 4. to humanity, 6. to 
himself.—Treason toward the sanctuary: 1. How 
all the secrets of the church of Christ are, by 
means of apostate members, betrayed to the 
world; 2. how all the plots of treason are brought 
to nought and transformed to a judgment upon 
the traitors.—The array of myrmidons against 
Jesus: 1. Called out by mendacious and vain fear; 

2. terrible in its weapons and lamps, over against 
the Defenceless One; 8. made a laughing-stock 
through the light of truth with which Christ goes 
to meet it; 4. shown up in its impotence; 5. 
limited in its operation; 6. given free course in its 
plot, but only in order to the carrying out of the 
counsel of God.—How Christ baffles tbo plots of 
His foes by freely meeting and anticipating them 
[the plots 1. of craft (slander, falsehood), 2. of 
violence].—The majesty which Christ manifests 
in treading the way of His deepest humiliation, 

—The sublime freedom of spirit with which Ho 
resigns His outward freedom.—Why so calm, so 
grand in His surrender? Because He is con¬ 
scious that He is not abandoning Himself to the 
impotence of His enemies, but confiding Himself 
to tho omnipotence of His God.—The dignity of 
the pious in suffering, the foretoken of his tri¬ 
umph.—The terrors of Christ: 1. Origin: a. 
Terrors of divine holiness, b. terrors of human 
dignity. 2. Effect: In the conscience, in the 
psychical life, in the marrow and bone. 8. 
Signs: Tokens of inner judgment, foretokens of 
future judgment.—Whom seek ye ?—If ye, then, 
seek Me, let these go.—Fulfilment of Scripture: 

1. In the most universal sense, 2. in the most 
speoial sense.—The upshot of things in Geth¬ 
semane: Betrayed, surprised, made captive: 1, 
Christ seems betrayed, but the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness has betrayed itself; 2. He seems surprised, 
but henceforth He stands sovereign in the midst 
of the camp of the foe; 8. He seems a captive, 
but the adversary is the captive.—The sword of 
Simon and the cup of Christ.—Simon took the 
sword, Peter received the reprimand.—Christ’s 
defence the defence of His people. 

Stabkb: Zbisius : That which the first Adam 
marred in the garden by the fall, the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ, regained and set in order in 
the garden by His guiltless passion.—The iniquity 
of the traitor was made all the more discernible 
by his betraying Christ to death in the very 
place where he hAd seen His deeds and heard the 
words of life.—The wicked man oft-times misuses 
his knowledge of the ingoings and outgoings of 
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the righteous; let a man take care in whom he 
confides, Ps. lvii. 6.—The Lord Jesus has hal¬ 
lowed even the kind of suffering that His chil¬ 
dren endure when they must allow unfaithful 
souls a knowledge of their circumstances, Ps. zli. 

6, 9.—No one hates Christ and His party more 
bitterly than a hypocrite who has thrown off the 
mask.— Zeisius: When Jesus, in His suffering, 
hath so oft evinced His stout-heartedness and na¬ 
if anced to meet His foes, why, 0 Christian mine, art 
thou in fear of the world and the devil, even whilst 
this conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah is by 
thy side and fighteth for thee ?—The first Adam, 
falling into the hands of divine justioe, fled and 
hid himself, and God must needs call, saying: 
Adam, where art thou ? but here the second 
Adam, being about to be delivered into the hands 
of His enemies, crieth out: Here am I.—What is 
more common now than Joab’s greeting and Ju¬ 
das’ kiss, Jacob’s voice and Esau’s hands ?—Ver. 
8: 1. Because He wished them preserved for a 
greater work; 2. to the end that men might not 
imagine that His death would not suffice for the 
redemption of mankind; 8. because they were 
not yet strong enough to withstand the like 
temptation; 4. He desired to prove that He had 
power and authority over His enemies.—Our fate 
does not depend upon the might or numbers of 
the enemy, but upon the permission which they 
receive from God, to injure us, 2 Chron. xzxii. 

7. —Lord Jesus, when the world, death and the 
devil would fain swallow us up, speak Thou the 
word of command : Let these go, Ps. cv. 16.— 
Osiander: God setteth a bound to persecutions. 
— Zeisius: When Peter should have watched, he 
slept, and when be should have been quiet, he 
made resistance through carnal zeal; thus we 
always have by nature a sufficient leaning to¬ 
wards evil.—God overrules even the errors of 
His children, so that no greater harm shall re¬ 
sult from them than He has resolved to permit, 
Gen. xx. 2, 6. 

Gossnkr: In the garden of Eden man fell 
through lust and pride, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane he was to be raised up again through mour¬ 
ning, anguish and humiliation.—What time their 
glory flashes in upon children of God and 
glimpses so heart-ravishing are theirs, they should 
not misuse this their blessedness, nor vaunt t hem¬ 
selves of it.—When the Saviour saith: Let my 
people go , their sorest enemies must suffer this 
word to stand, and His people to go.—Thus, in 
the midst of the press, Christ looketh on the 
Father and taketh the suffering that men inflict 
upon Him, as coming, not from them, but out of 
the hand of the Father, without whose counsel 
and consent not a hair of our heads can be 
harmed. 

Hkubner : Over the brook Eedron, as David 
once fled before Absalom.—Ver. 4. This question 
attests (therefore) His innocence and undismay¬ 
edness.—The morally good man will never deny 
his own identity, even though he be in mortal 
peril; conscious of his dignity he will freely say 
who he is, trusting in God. There is something 
debasing and dishonoring in a denial of one’s 
identity.—These words. Let theee go , are impor¬ 
tant to us also. “ Jesus procures His disciples 
entire freedom and security; the power of this 
authoritative word shows itself oxen at the pres¬ 


ent day. The enemy had not left a disciple oa 
earth if this word was not still in force. This 
word is the cause of the continued existence of 
disciples,—faithful ones, whom the world, against 
its will, must behold passing to and fro, and yet 
must let go." Burk, Fingerzeig II., p. 898.— Shall 
I noty etc. Violently to hold the righteous back 
from his suffering for duty's sake, is to hold him 
back from his glory and salvation.—Ver. 12. 
Bound as to the hands was Jesus; unbound in 
spirit. 

[Craven : From Augustins : Chap, xviii. vers. 
1, 2. There the wolf in sheep's clothing, per¬ 
mitted by the deep counsel of the Master of the 
flock to go among the sheep, learned in what 
way to disperse the flock, and ensnare the Shep¬ 
herd.—Ver. 6. Where now is the bond of sol¬ 
diers, where the terror and defence of arms! 
Without a blow, one word struck, drove back, 
prostrated a crowd fierce with hatred, terrible 
with arms. What shall He do when He cometk 
to judge, who did thus when He was going to be 
judged?—Ver. 8. Sc now having shown Hit 
power to them when they wished to take Him 
and could not, He lets them seize Him, that they 
might be unconscious agents of His will.—He 
commands His enemies, and they do what Ha 
commands ; they permit them to go away, whom 
He would not have perish.—Ver. 11. Peter was 
to be admonished to have patience: and this vis 

written for our learning.-From Chrysostom: 

Ver. 1. Why does not John say. When He had 
prayedy He entered ? Because His prayer was a 
speaking for His disciples’ sake.—He goes to the 
place which was known to the traitor; thus 
giving no trouble to those who were lying it 
wait for Him, and showing His disciples that He 
went voluntarily to die.—That it might not be 
thought that He went into a garden to hide Him¬ 
self, it is added, But Judas who betrayed Em 
knew ihe place: for Jesus often resorted thither with 
His disciples. —Vers. 8-9. They had often asst 
elsewhere to take Him, but had not been able; 
whenoe it is evident that He gave Himself up 
voluntarily; as it follows, Jesus % therefore, know¬ 
ing all things —, went for thy etc. —Ver. 8. Even to 
the last hour does He show His love for His on. 

-From Alouik : Ver. 1. Where there was a 

garden, that the sin whioh was committed in a 

garden, He might blot out in a garden.-From 

Herbert: Ver. 6. 

i Judas, dost thou betray Me with a kiss ? 

Oanst thou find bell about My lips and miss 

Of life, just at the gates of life and bliss! 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 8. How active w» 
Judas, and how watchfhl was HU bloody crew, 
even at that time when ChrUt’s disciples eonld 
not keep their eyes open.—Ver. 4. Lord, how 
endearing are our obligations to Thyself, that 
when Thou knewest beforehand the bitterness 
of that oup which the justice of God was abont 
to put into Thy hand, Thou didst not decline ts 
drink it for our sakes.—Ver. 7. Obstinate and 
obdurate sinners will not be reclaimed by the 
most evident and convincing, by the most mi 4 
racnlons and surprising, appearances of God 
against them.—Ver. 8. Christ is so tender of His 
followers, that He will not put them upon trials, 
or call them forth to sufferings, till they are 
ripe and prepared for them.—Ver. 10. How doth 
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a pious breast swell with indignation at the sight 
of an open insult offered unto the Saviour!— 
Ver. 11. The rebuke which Christ gave St. 
Peter for what he did; though his heart was 
sincere, jet his hand was rash; good intentions 
are no warrant for irregular actions.— The cup 
which My Father hath given Me , shall I not drink 
itt Learn 1. That oft-times the wisdom of God 
is pleased to put a very bitter cup of affliction 
into the hand of those to drink, whom He doth 
most sincerely love; 2. That when God doth so, 
it is their duty to drink it with submission. 

[Prom M. Henry : Ver. 1. Our Lord Jesus took 
His work before Him: the office of the priest was 
to teach, and pray, and offer sacrifice; Christ, af¬ 
ter teaching and praying, applies Himself to make 
atonement.—Having by His sermon [and prayer] 
prepared His disciples for this hour of trial, and 
by His prayer prepared Himself for it. He then 
courageously went out to meet it: when He had 
put on His armor, He entered the lists, and not 
till then.—Ver. 2. Jesus oft-times resorted thither: 
He would do as He was wont to do, and not alter 
His method, either to meet the cross or to miss 
it, when His hour was come.—Ver. 1. Where 
there was a garden: He would set us an example in 
the beginning of His passion, of retirement from 
the world.— He went over the brook Cedron ; the 
notice taken of it intimates that there was some¬ 
thing in it significant; and it points at 1. 
David's prophecy concerning the Messiah (Ps. 
ox. 7), that He shall drink of the brook in the way; 
2. David's pattern, as a type of the Messiah; 
in his flight from Absalom, particular notice is 
taken of his passing over the brook Cedron. —He 
bad His disciples with Him , 1. Because He used 
to take them with Him when He retired for 
prayer; 2. They must be witnesses of His suffer¬ 
ings, and His patience under them; 3. To show 
them their weakness: Christ sometimes brings 
His people into difficulties, that He may magnify 
Himself in their deliverance.—Ver. 2. Mention 
is made of Judas' knowing the place , 1 . To aggra¬ 
vate his sin, that he would betray his Master 
notwithstanding his intimate acquaintance with 
Him: thus has Christ's holy religion been 
wounded in the house of its friends , as it could not 
have been anywhere else; many an apostate 
could not have been so profane as he is, if he 
had not been a professor; he could not have 
ridiculed Scriptures and ordinances, if he had 
not known them; 2. To magnify the love of 
Christ, that, though He knew where the traitor 
would seek Him, thither He went to be found of 
him; what He did, was not by constraint, but 
by consent. When others were going to bed, He 
was going to prayer, going to suffer.—Vers. 4-6. 
He received His enemies with all the mildness ima¬ 
ginable toward them, and all the calmness imagi¬ 
nable in Himself.—Ver. 6 .1 am He; He has hereby 
taught us to own Him, whatever it cost us; not 
to be ashamed of Him or His words ; but even in 
difficult times, to confess Christ crucified. —Ver. 6. 
They went backward; they did not fall forward, 
as humbling themselves before Him, but back¬ 
ward, as standing it out to the utmost.—.When 
He struok them down, He could have struck 
them dead, but He would not; because 1. The 
hour of His suffering was come; 2. He would 
give an instance of His patience and forbearance 


with the worst of men, and His compassionate 
love to His very enemies—in striking them down, 
and no more. t He gave them both a call and space 
to repent.—Vers. 7-9. Having given His enemies 
a repulse , He gives His friends u protection. —Ver. 
7. There are hearts so very hard in sin, that 
nothing will work upon them to reduce and re¬ 
claim.—Ver. 8. When Christ exposed Himself, 
He excused His disciples, because they were not, 
as yet, fit to suffer.—Herein Christ gives us 1. 
A great encouragement to follow Him; for though 
He has allotted us sufferings, yet He considers 
our frame; 2. A good example of love to our 
brethren and concern for their welfare.—Ver. 8. 
Let these go their way; He intended to give a 
specimen of His undertaking as Mediator; when 
He offered Himself to suffer and die, it was that 
we might escape.—Ver. 9. The safety and pre¬ 
servation of the saints are owing, not only to the 
divine grace in proportioning the strength to the 
trial, but to the divine providence in propor¬ 
tioning the trial to the strength.—Ver. 10. 
Peter'B 1. Rashness; 2. Good-will; 3. Ill-conduct; 
He 1. had no warrant from His Master for what 
he did; 2. transgressed the duty of his place, 
and resisted the powers that were; 3. opposed His 
Master's suffering, notwithstanding the rebuke 
he hod for it once; 4. broke the capitulation 
His master had lately made with the enemy; 5. 
foolishly exposed himself and his fellow-disciples 
to the fury of this enraged multitude; 6. he 
played the coward so soon after this (denying 
his Master), that we have reason to think that 
he would not have done this, but that he saw his 
Master cause them to fall on the ground. —God's 
over-ruling providence in the direction of the 
stroke, that it Bhould do no more execution than 
cut off his ear. —Ver. II. We must pledge Christ in 
the cup that He drank of; It is 1. but a cup; a 
small matter comparatively, be it what it will; 
2. a cup that is given us; 3. given us by a Fa¬ 
ther. - From Scott: Vers. 1-9. Even the malice 

of our Lord’s enemies did not render them more 
ready to crucify Him, than His love to sinners 
made Him ready to meet those sufferings.—Ver. 
6. “ The day of His wrath” will come, when all 
who oppose, yea, when all who do not obey. His 
Gospel, shall be driven backward and perish for 
ever. In the meantime He spares and warns His 
adversaries; yet neither His terror, nor His for- 
bearan**, will deter [sinful] men in general from 

their purpose.-From A Plain Commentary, 

(Oxford): Ver. 6. He lifts up for an instant the 
mantle which screened His Divinity, and lo, they 
are unable even to stand in His presence!—Ver. 8. 
This was because He must needs tread the wine¬ 
press alone, and of the people there must be 
none with Him (Is. lxiii. 3); lest it should even 
enter into the dreams of any that the price of 
Man’s Salvation was paid by some other Sacrifice 
besides that of Christ only.—Ver. 9. This is [at 
the first glance] a somewhat surprising state¬ 
ment: for our Saviour, when He uttered the 
words referred to, was Bpeaking of eternal , not 
temporal death; [but] what might have been the 
conduct, what would have been the fate, of the 
others, if they had now been separated from their 
Lord, and dragged away to a terrible death. 

[From Krumuachbr: Ver. 8. The superfluous 
torches and lanterns, in the light of the full moon, 
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manifest their conscience-smitten fears.— Officers 
from (he chief priests and Pharisees ; It becomes, 
indeed, people of this class unconditionally [?] to 
obey the command of those who are set over 
them. Yet they are not mere machines, inca¬ 
pable of guilt in so doing, but answerable, as well 
as all other men, to God the final Judge, for their 
moral conduct; their obedience ought to be 
limited by the well-known maxim—“ We must 
obey God rather than man;” and their duty it 
therefore was, in the present case, to prefer dying 
by the hand of the executioner, to the doubtful 
praise of having done their duty in the perpetra¬ 
tion of the most heinous of crimes.—Vers. 5, 6. 
< 4 1 am He /” Great and significant expression! 
It was never uttered by the Saviour without 
being accompanied with the most powerful effects. 
“It is II” exclaimed He to His astonished dis¬ 
ciples, when walking on the waves of the sea; 
and as, at the sound, the raging storm imme¬ 
diately subsided, so a flood of peace and joy 
poured itself into the hearts of His followers. “I 
that speak unto thee am He!” said He to the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob's well; and immedi¬ 
ately she left her water-pot and hastened back 
to Svohar, as the first evangelist to the borders 
of Samaria. “ I am He!” was His testimony at 
the bftr of the Sanhedrin; and the conviction 
that He was really the Messiah smote the minds 
of His judges so powerfully that it was only by 
means of the stage-trick of rending his clothes, 
that the high priest was able to save himself 
from the most painfbl embarrassment: .and here, 
on hearing these words, the whole band of offi¬ 
cials start, give way, stagger baokward, and fall 
to the ground as if struck by an invisible flash of 
lightning, or blown upon by the breath of Omni¬ 
potence.—Their prostration in* the dust before 
Him, points out to unbelievers the situation in 
which they will one day be found.—Ver. 8 . If ye 
seek me, let these go their way; how well the Lord 
was able to preserve the most perfect self-posses¬ 
sion in eveiy situation, however terrible; and, 


with His anxiety to complete the work of redemp¬ 
tion, to mingle the minute and inconsiderable 
with the stupendous and sublime, while girding 
Himself for His mysterious passage to the cross, 
He does not forget, in His adorable faithfulness, 
to rescue His disciples from the approaching 
storm.—Ver. 10. “Well done, Simon 1” we are 
ready to exclaim, 44 only go on as thou hast be¬ 
gun.” But that which appears to us as such an 
amiable trait in Peter, is only a confused mixture 
of self-love, arrogance, and folly ; while the fire 
of our natural enthusiasm for Simon's act pro¬ 
ceeds likewise from only short-sightedness and 
blindness.—Ver. 11. The cup which My Father hath 
given Me , shall I not drink it? In the cup was the 
entire curse of the inviolable law; all the horrors 
of conscious guilt, all the terrors of Satan's 
fiercest temptations, and all the Bufferings which 
can befall both soul and body. It contained 
likewise the dreadful ingredients of abandonment 
by God, infernal agony, and a bloody death, to 
which the curse was at inched. Christ has emptied 
it, and not a drop remains for His people. The 
satisfaction He rendered was complete, the re¬ 
conciliation effected. “ There is now no con¬ 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 

[From Barner: Ver. 8. The wisdom, caution, 
ana prudence of Jesus forsook Him in no peril 
however sudden, and in no circumstances, how¬ 
ever difficult or trying.-From Jacobus: Vers. 

8, 9. Nothing can occur contrary to His eternal 
plan; nqt even the mad fury of His foes can 
overreach His wisdom, or overmatch His provi¬ 
sion.-From Owbx : Ver. 7. If il.be asked how 

they could proceed to arrest and maltreat a per¬ 
son, before whom they had fallen prostrate as 
before a superior being, the answer is to be found 
in the transient influence which fear exerts upon 
the mind, and the probable fact, that this sudden 
repulse was represented by the leaders as effected 
by demoniacal agency at the instance of Jesus. 

[Ver. 11. (Matt, xxvl 52-54). The cause of 
Christ is not to bo defended by oarnal weapons.] 


n. 


CHRIST OVER AGAINST ANNAS AND CAIAPHA8. THE CLARITY AND SERENITY OF THE LORD OVER A0AI5ST 
THE INQUISITION OF THE HIGH-PRIEST AND MALTREATMENT ON THE PART OF THE SERVANT. THI 
TWO DISCIPLES IN THE HIGH - PR1E8TLY PALACE, AND THE TOTTERING AND FAILING PETES. 

Chapter XVIIL 12-27. 


(Comp. Matt. xxvi. 57-75; Mark xiv. 58-72; Luke xxii. 54-65.) 


12 

13 

14 

15 


Then the band and the captain [,] and [the] officers 1 of the Jews took Jesus, and 
bound him. And led him away [led him]* to Annas first; for he was father-in-law 
to [of, jot)] Caiaphas, which was the high-priest that same year [who was high- 
priest that year]. Now Caiaphas was he, which [But it was Caiaphas who] gave 
counsel to tne Jews, that it was expedient that one man should die” for the people. 

And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple [And Simon Peter 
and (the) 4 other disciple followed Jesus] : that disciple was known unto the high- 
priest, and went in with Jesus into the palaoe [court-yard, abkyv] of the high-priest 
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16 Bat Peter stood at the door without [was standing outside at the door]. Tben went 
out that [the] other disciple, which [who] was known unto the high-priest, and 

17 spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter. Then saith the damsel 
[maid-servant] that kept the door unto Peter, Art not [omit not] 5 thou also one of 

18 this man’s disciples ? He saith, I am not. And the servants and [the] officers 
stood [were standing] there, who had made [having made, nenotyxdTes] a fire of 
coals, for it was cold; and they warmed [were warming] themselves: and Peter 
stood [was standing] with them, and warmed [warming] himself. 

19 The high-priest then asked Jesus of [about, or, concerning, xtpt ] his disciples, and 

20 of [about] his doctrine. Jesus answered him, I spake [have spoken, XeXdXyxa] 6 
openly to the world; I ever [always] taught in the [a] 7 synagogue, and in the tem¬ 
ple, whither the Jews always resort [where all the Jews come together, assemble] ;• 

21 and in secret have I said [I spoke, ttaXyaa] nothing. Why askest thou me? ask 
them which heard me [Ask those who have heard, robq axyzooras'], what I have 
said [I spoke, UaXyaa] unto them: behold, they [these, afoot ] know what I said 

22 [chrov]. And when he had thus spoken [said this], one of the officers which stood 
by [who was standing by, Ttaptarr^xmi] struck Jesus with the palm of his hand [or, 
struck Jesus on the face, idutxsv fid-tafia raj 7^<r.], f saying, Answerest thou the high- 

23 priest so ? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken [spoke, IXdXyaa] evil, bear witness 
of the evil: but if well, why smitest thou me ? 

24 Now Annas had sent him [Annas therefore sent him, aiz£<rcetXev oSw] 10 bound unto 

25 Gaiaphas the high-priest And Simon Peter stood and warmed [was standing and 
warming] himself. They said therefore unto him, Art not [omit not] thou also one 

26 of his disciples ? He denied it [omit if], 11 and said, I am not One of the servants 
of the high-priest, being his kinsman [being a kinsman of him] whose ear Peter cut 

27 off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him ? Peter then denied again; 
and immediately the [a] cock crew. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 12.—mifM xal A gtAf apxot are the detachment of the Romnn garrison, ot vwqpfou, the levltical temple- 
guard. See note* on ver. 3. The omission of a comma and of the article before “ officers ” in the A. V., makes the impres¬ 
sion that • xdi«px°t l* alike dependent ou rmv 'lovtaiep as is oi iv^perai.—P. 8 ] 

* Ver. 13.—[anjyayor (A. C. X*- Vulg.) Is not so well supported as gyayor (K.* B. D., Tischend.).—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 14.—Tischendorf [in former edd.J dvoA«<r0<u fpcrwA] in accordance with A. C.** and others; Lachmann 
Avedatwtr in accordance with B. C.* and others (Sin.). Meyer: dirod. comes from chap. xi. 60. [In ed. VIII. Tischendorf 
reads dirodavsir, with X- B. C* D., and a ids: “ atroQavelv potest ad xi. 60 accommod iium crtdi . At quum tesUmoniorum. 
ttttliquistimarum pondere prmstet. nee incredibile cel ex illo airoAqrat xi. 60 /toe loco diroAfodai ortwn esse. Est iste locus 
ex ets ubi prmstat probalissimos testes sequi quam coiyectur* Jidere.'* Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort, likewise agree 
on daodareir.—P. 8.1 

4 Ver. 15.—The Recepta, Oriesbach, Scholx, Tischendorf [formerly]: 6 aAAoc. The article is omitted by A. D., etc., but 
attested by a majority of authorities. [Tischendorf; ed. VIII., Westcott and Hurt omit, Alford brackets the article. Lange 
retails It. The insertion is more readily accounted for than the omission, and may hare been conformed to xx. 2, 3, 4, 8, 
where the article occurs. There is no doubt, however, that no other than John is meant. In using this self-designation for 
the first time, he may have omitted the article.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.—{Mi; and /iiyre, in interrogative sentences, imply (like the German dock nichtf) a negative answer, the English 
not, like the Greek ev and the Latin nonne. an affirmative answer. The iratAtVxq was apprehensive of an affirmative answer 
and wished politely to anticipate Peter's denial; or the negative form of tho question reveals the feeling that she ought not 
to have admitted John as a disciple of Jesus except for his being an acquaintance of the high-priest.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. *0.— A«AoAi)*a (Lachmann, Tischendorf) Is most strongly attested, against (AdAqo-a. 

7 Ver. 20.—[The best authorities omit the article rg (text, rec.) before ovvaywyg, very properly: for there are many 
gynagoenes, and bat one temple.—P.8.) 

* Ver. 20.—The reading waures (Griesbach, Lachmann) is established by A. B.C.* 8in., etc., in opposition to a second 
warrorc (Tischendorf in accordance with JC. G. II., etc.) and to va*rooev. In ed. V1IL, Tischend. reads likewise vdmt oi 
T«vS. without irdrrorc.—l*. 8.] 

* Ver 22.—[Uncertain whether with the hand ( Backenstrexch, Luther, Lange, Meyer) or with a rod ( Ruthenschlag , 
Bern, Bengel, Godet). The former is more probable, as it was intended to be a punishment for saucy speech. Comp. Matt, 
xxvi. 67; Acts xxlfi. 2. pAviopa, from pd£eov, Jmvie, originally meant a blow from a rod or stick.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 24.—The omission of ovr (attested Codd. B. C.* L. X. A, Lachmann) appears to be exegetical. The Johaonean 
sir, however, is quite characteristic here. Other exegetical apprehensions of the passage substituted 44 aud xcu. (Tischend., 
AIL, etc., retain oor. The plnperf. rendering of awfoniAey is ungrammatical and in the interest of harmouisUcs. Bee 
n. 652 —P. 8.) 

u Ver. 25.—The oly [after qpnfcroro] is here not sufficiently attested (E. G. Mm etc.); neither is it suitable. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

V#r. 12. Then the band and the oaptain, 
etc. Manifestly, tho Jewish guard and the Ro¬ 
man soldiers take Jesus prisoner in concert; the 
soldiers under tlieir chiliarch even have the pre¬ 


cedence on the occasion. Hence an incorrect 
distinction is made in saying; “ not until this 
moment, when the prisoner must be led through 
the city, does the military troop rejoin the Jew¬ 
ish watch ” (Tholuck). [Luthardt (II., 383): 
“ He before whose aspect and tyCi tlfit , the whole 
band had been terrified and cast to the ground. 
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now Buffers Himself to be taken, bound, and led 
away. ... To apprehend and bind One, all gave 
their help, the cohort, the cbiliarch, and the 
Jewish officers. . . . Only by the help of all did 
they feel themselves secure. And thus it was 
ordered, that the disciples might escape with the 
more safety. Jesus suffered Himself to be bound, 
to show thereby the complete surrender of His 
will, and also in this form of suffering to be our 
example (Gen. xxii. 9; Ps. cv. 18).”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 18. Led him to Annas first.—See 
Comm, on Matthew. On Annas see Comm, on 
Luke, 111. 2 [p. 65, Am. Ed.], and the article An¬ 
nas in Winer (at Josephus Ananos). [Annas 
('Amvof) was appointed high-priest in his 37th 
year, A. D. 7, by Quirinus, the governor of Syria, 
but was obliged to give way to Ismael, A. D. 14. 
After two more changes, Joseph Caiapbas, the 
son-in-law of Annas (John xviii. 18; Joseph. 
Antiqu. xviii. 2, 1), was appointed to the office, 
and continued till A. D. 87. Annas seems to 
have retained the title and part of the power of 
that office. In Luke iii. 2, he is mentioned before 
Caiaphos, and in Acts iv. 6, he is called high- 
priest. Some hold that he was liigh-priest de 
jure, Caiapbas de facto . Wieselor maintains that 
both were at the head of the Jewish hierarchy, 
Caiaphas as actual high-priest, Annas as presi¬ 
dent of the Sanhedrin.—P. S. ] The preliminary 
leading of Jesus to Annas recorded by John alone. 
Different suppositions: The house of Annas was 
situated near the gate, or they led Jesus, as in tri¬ 
umph, to Annas; Annas was the examiner (Ewald); 
he was president of the Sanhedrin (Lichtenstein 
and others). All destitute of evidence, confronted 
with the supposition suggested by John himself, 
viz., that the Jews still regarded Annas as the 
true high-priest in alegitimistic sense, even after 
Caiaphas bad been forced upon them as his suc¬ 
cessor (Leben Jeeu II., p. 1408). The expression 
relative to Caiaphas: “high-priest of that year ” 
(see chap, xi., ver. 49), appearing here for the 
second time, it would seem that the Evangelist 
had adopted it as an ironical characterization, 
current in the popular mouth, of the high-priest¬ 
hood as desecrated by the Romans. With this 
observation, as well as with the very obvious no¬ 
tion that the high-priestly father-in-law and son- 
in-law occupied the same house as well as navi¬ 
gated the same boat, and that, accordingly, their 
common palace had a common aula or court-yard, 
in which Peter perpetrated the denial,* the diffi¬ 
culties that here present themselves are removed. 

Meyer justly asserts (in company with Ols- 
hausen, Ebrard, Bleek, Baumg.-Crusius, Nean- 
der, Luthardt [ Wieseler, Stiev, Alford, also Chry¬ 
sostom and Augustine]), that, according toiJohn, 


* [Robinson, Harmony , p. 225: “ An oriental house Is nsn- 
ally built around a quadrangular interior court; into which 
there is a passage (sometimes arched) through tlie front part 
of the house, closed next the street by a heavy folding gate, 
with a smaller wicket for single persons, kept by a porter. 
In the text, the interior court, often paved or flagged, and 
open to the sky, is the avAij, where the attendants made a 
fire; and the paessge beneath the front of the house, from 
the street to this court, is the vpoavAtor or wvAwv in Matt, 
xxvi. 71; Murk xiv. 68. The placo where Jesus stood before 
the high-priost, may have been an open room or place of 
audience on the ground-floor, in the rear or on one Ride of the 
court; such rooms, open in front, being customary. It was 
close upon the court; for Jesus heard all tliat was going on 
around the Are, and tamed and looked upon Peter: Luke 
xxii. 61.”—P. &] 


the denial of Peter vers. 16-18, the examination 
vers. 19-21, and the maltreatment vers. 22. 2$, 
took place in the dwelling of Annas; likewise 
justly, that it is impossible to follow the older 
harmonistios in assuming the leading to Caia¬ 
phas to be pre-aupposed in ver. 15. Tholuck, on 
the other hand, persists in the assumption that 
the presentation before Annas receives nothing 
but a passing mention, as is discernible from the 
npurov ; the Aorist ver. 24 having therefore to 
be read as a Pluperfect (in accordance with 
Calvin, Liioke, De Wette, Hase and others),* 
in spite of Meyer’s characterisation of this 
as “violent” and Ebrard’s and Bleek's as “neck- 
breaking.” Luther takes for granted a blunder 
of the transcriber, who, as he thinks, should 
have made ver. 24 immediately follow ver. 14. 
Manifestly, however, the examination before 
Annas, as described by John, is an entirely dif¬ 
ferent one from that before Caiaphas, as given 
by the Synoptists. For John tbe greatest weight 
attached to the pre-examination by Annas, for 
* Matthew and Mark to the official chief exami¬ 
nation by Caiaphns, for Luke to the legalizing 
final examination in the morning. See Comm, 
on Matthew. After the above remarks, tbe as¬ 
sumption of a discrepancy, entertained by Meyer, 
Baur and others, falls to the ground; such au 
assumption is also to be found in Euthym. Zigab., 
Cas&ubonus, Stier, Ebrard, p. 641. “It has 
been fabricated (says Meyer) that Annas and 
Caiapbas resided in one and the same house.” 
But an extremely obvious, probable ooDjecture 
which, in the simplest manner, solves a difficulty, 
is something very different from a fabrication. 
[Augustine, Theophylact, Euthymius, Alford, 
Hengatenberg, Godet adopt the same easy con* 
jeoture. Annas and Caiapbas would naturally 
occupy different departments of the same (offi¬ 
cial) palace; and hence the sending from one to 
tlie other was quite possible and probable.—P.S.] 

Ver. 14. Now it was Caiapbas who gave 
oounael to the Jews. —Wherefore this notice? 
The Evangelist, in relating that Jesus was led to 
Annas first, already announced that He would 
bo brought before Caiaphas also. He, however, 
designs forthwith to intimate what fate impended 
over Jesus at the hands of both of them. It was 
an evil omen that the people intended taking 
Ilim before Caiaphas, him who bad already pro¬ 
nounced sentence of death upon Him. But it is 
also characteristic of the enmity of old Annas 
that Jesus was led to him even before He was 
brought to CAiaphas ; the announcement of this 
fact is Appropriately accompanied by the state¬ 
ment that he was the father-in-law of that mur¬ 
derous Caiaphas. 

Ver. 15. And the other [another] disci¬ 
ple. —Modest self-designation of John, as ehap. 
xx. 2, 8, 4, 8, comp. chap. i. 40. The article » 
wanting only in A. D., etc. [also in B. R-* See 
Text. Notes. —P. S.]. On the omission of the 
article several untenable hypotheses are fouuded: 
1. That it was an unknown disciple (Augus¬ 
tine, Calov., Gurlitt); 2. a citizen of Jerusa¬ 
lem (Grotius); 3. Judas Iscariot (Heumann). 

[Absurd. 4. Jam**, the brother of John (P. 
Cassel, 1871).—P. 8.] The notice that all the 

• [Also E. V., Wordsworth, and even Roblmon, FIs ns say, 
p. 226.—P. 8.] 
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disciples had fled, does not conflict with the fact 
that they subsequently took heart again and that 
some of them returned. It is characteristic of 
the friendship of the two, Peter and John, that 
they here go roluntarily together, not on an offi¬ 
cial mission. Peter at first takes the lead. But 
at the street-door of the court (the avXela tilrpa),* 
their relative positions change. John is admit¬ 
ted into the court-yard, being known to the 
high-priest, while Peter remains without. See 
Comm, on Matthew [p. 491, Am. Ed.]. “ John's 

acquaintance with the high-priest gains in pro¬ 
bability if we may suppose, from chap. xix. 27, 
that he owned a house in Jerusalem. That the 
Jews had portresses instead of porters is shown 
also by Acts zii. 13.” Tholuck. Joseph. Antiq. 
VII. 2, 1. 

Ver. 16. And brought In Peter.— That is, 
John did this, not she who kept the door (as 
Hrotius and others have it). 

Ver. 17. Art thou also? [Mi) teal o 6, as 
well as the <UAnf, ver. 161.—“ The k at contains the 
pre-supposition that John, whom she neverthe¬ 
less had, for acquaintance* sake, admitted along 
with the rest, is a disciple of Jesus.” Meyer. 
According to Mark, the girl does not say this 
until she has fized her eyes upon Peter, accord¬ 
ing to Luke, not until she has ezamined him by 
tbe light. Hence it appears to result that she 
now grows doubtful as to whether she should 
have let him in, or whether she ought not to de¬ 
nounce him. This circumstance would, however, 
east donbt on the supposition of Meyer, who 
holds the question of the maid to have been put 
in a totally unsuspecting mood. At all events 
she does not seem to have inferred the disciple- 
ship of Peter from the mere fact alone of his 
connection with John.— (One) of the disci¬ 
ples of this man [£jc tOv padtj r&v tov 
bv&punov rohrou].—Contemptuously [Mey- 
•r], Not compassionately (Chrysostom and 
others). Meyer conjectures that John went, to¬ 
gether with Jesus and those who were about 
Him, into the interior of the house, t. e. out of the 
hall into the chamber of examination. This is 
improbable, though he occupied a position which 
enabled him to perceive what was going on in 
the chamber as well as what passed in the hall. 

I am not [ova e ipl], —On the three different 
denials of Peter, see Comm, on Matthew , at the 
history in question, [p. 498, Am. ed.] “It may 
surprise us that John remains unmolested while 
Peter's temptations are repeated: but the reason 
of this should be sought less in the timorous 
embarrassment of this latter disciple than in the 
boldness with which he stepped in amongst the 
menials.” Tholuck. Nevertheless, an assumed 
boldness is a characteristic symptom of fear. 

Ver. 18. Now Peter was standing with 
them [fjv . . . per 1 avr&v icr&f]. Tbe fact 
of his now standing , now silting , seems to testify to 
his inward disquiet, equally with the temerity of 
his mingling in the crowd of servants and myr¬ 
midons and warming himself at their coal-fire. 

Ver. 19. The hlgh-prlest then. Annas. The 

* f AUo ff auAeiot with or without dtipa. Tho avArj, — atrium, 
k the court-yard, around which an oriental house was built, 
a rectangular area in the open air, connected with the street 
by a wpoavktov, or vestibule (Mark xiv. 68), and wvAiav or 
.jptriri (Matt. xxvL 71), in which was a fvpo, or wicket.— 


examination of Annas, in shrewd calculation, 
starts from the most general point. The Lord*s 
disciples or adherents first form the subject of 
interrogation. Then follows inquiry as to the doc¬ 
trine by which Jesus gained them. He desires to 
ascertain what iB to be thought of, or. perchance, 
feared from,the followers of Jesus, hoping, from 
the answers of the latter, to gain foothold for an 
’ accusation. He, however, manifestly uses, as a 
stand-point, the malevolent assumption that Jesas 
has founded a secret association by means of 
secret teachings; this the answer of Jesus de¬ 
monstrates. The distinction between this ex¬ 
amination and the subsequent one by Caiaphas is 
obvious. At the latter, they sought to prove that 
He was a public blasphemer againBt the sanc¬ 
tuary, etc, 

Ver. 20. I have spoken frankly to the 
world, [iy w —emphatic, some one to ho—ir afrfry- 
alp XeXdXyica rifr k6<j u $)]. Meyer, reafrfrtj- 
olg is to be apprehended subjectively: without re¬ 
serve , plainly —not publicly , openly , which it does 
not mean. When accompanied, however, by to 
the world, the quality of publicity is, in an indi¬ 
rect manner, most strongly expressed. The term: 
To the world, means, in the first place, tbe 
Jewish world, and characterizes it in respect of 
the two central-points of publicity: in the syna¬ 
gogues and in the temple. In a synagogue 
[i v avva yoyy —without the article—there being 
many synagogues] is modified by ir dvr ore, , at 
all times; in the temple [ kv rifr itpifr , the 
one temple at Jerusalem]; by the addition, where 
all the Jews assemble [kov irdvreg ol 
*lovdalot avvkpxovrai]. Both clauses sig¬ 
nify: in complete connection with synagogue 
and temple; and so the assumption is made that 
the mountain, field, and lake sermons of Jesus 
have likewise preserved this connection.— And 
in secret I spoke nothing [/cal kv Kpvirrip 
kXdXyaa obdiv]. These words do not conflict 
with Matt. x. 27, or with the fact that Jesus 
taught the disciples in confidential conversations. 
The warnings against the Pharisees in the ser¬ 
mon on the mount, for instance, He Himself pub¬ 
licly repeated in the temple, and, Matt. x. 27, 
characterized every confidential saying as des¬ 
tined for publicity. That which is here dis¬ 
affirmed by Jesus is the assumption of mischievous 
sectarian or seditious secrecy; at the same time, 
the Lord characterizes the design of the old 
inquisitor’s question and rends the web of his 
insinuation. The synagogue is spoken of collec¬ 
tively, as a unitous institution; hence, neither 
the synagogues in Jerusalem, nor the provincial 
synagogues, as Tholuck maintains, are exclusively 
referred to. 

Ver. 21. Why askest thou Me? [rl pe 
ipurpf;]—The high-priest had deserved this 
sharp ana thorough setting-down; it, however, 
also served to render his intention evident, to 
unmask and rebuke his craftiness: [The question 
seems to approve the principle of our judicature 
that the accused person should not be interro¬ 
gated, but the proof of the charge bo substan¬ 
tiated from the testimony of witnesses.] 

Ver. 22. One of tho officers who was 
standing by. [elf napearyitug rijv vxy- 
per&v ISuKev frdirtapa T<fr 'Iyaov. On 
frdmapa (a blow on the cheek with the hand, or 
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with the staff; only in later Greek) see Text. 
Note.—P. S.] This maltrc/utment of Jesus must 
be distinguished from that whieh He experienced 
on His examination before Caiaphas, subsequently 
to His condemnation (Matt. xxvi. 87); as^ simi¬ 
larly, this last must iu its turn be distinguished 
from the maltreatment narrated by Luke, ohap. 
xxii. 03, 64; although Matthew has summed up 
in one the two latter acts. The maltreatments re- ‘ 
corded by Luke occurred whilst Jesus, after His 
condemnation before Caiaphas in the night, was 
retained under arrest until the final examination 
which must, in accordance with the law, be held 
by day-time, on the following morning. 

la it thus that Thou answerest the high- 
priest? —The prohibition. Ex. xxii. 28, had 
been by the Jews extended into an ordinance 
instilling a bigoted veneration for superiors, and j 
for the high-pilest especially. In the present 
instance, the officer makes an application of this 
prohibition, with indiscretion, hypocritical eye- 
service, and brutality. Rupert: fortis psreussor , 
mollis adulator. Comp. Acts xxiii. 2. 

Ver. 23. If I spoke evil. [si kuk&c ***- 
A •? *«].—In clear presence of mind, the answer 
of Christ corresponds to the situation. He is on 
trial. If He, therefore, here make an improper 
remark, the person who disapproves of it is at 
liberty to appear against Him as aocuser and 
witness. Hence the papripijoov does not 
mean simply : prove it [as Luther’s version has 
it], but—come forward as a witness against it. 
Accusing and testifying are here thy business; not 
so judging, still less punishing before sentence is 
passed. With this admonition Christ awards him 
the right of accusation; with the following words, 
He reprimands him for the wrong of maltreatment. 
The entire deliverance shows how the saying 
Matt. v. 39 is to be interpreted and applied in 
spirit.* His reprimand indirectly touches the 
high-priest also, who allows the maltreatment. 

Ver. .24. Annas, therefore, despatched 
Him, bound [diricretAev oiv aitrdv ’A. 
6e 6 e piv o v irpbc K.].—The pre-examination 
was at an end, — its result being the con¬ 
founding of AnoaB, with his crafty inquisition. 
This, however, had made so little impression on 
him that he now sent the Lord bound (the signi¬ 
fication is, doubtless: after he had caused the 
chains to be put upon Him again) to His formal 
examination before Caiaphas. In the fact of his 
forwarding Him chained, there lay a speaking 
sign of his desire for His death. Also the cir¬ 
cumstance that it had been found impossible to 
stamp Jesus as a secret conspirator, by reason 
of His appeal to the publicity of His ministry, 
was made use of as a ground for summoning 
false witnesses against Him, who accused Him 
on account of a public declaration. It was a 

* [Angiistlne: Christ shows that His precept Matt. v. 38 la 
to be followed non ostentations corporis , ted preparation* 
cordis. An angry man may turn, in titllenneM, the other 
cheek visibly to the smite?; better Is he who mokes a true 
answer with mildness, and prepares his heart in peace to 
endure irrenter sufferintfs. Luther: Christ forbids self-de¬ 
fence with tho hand (violence), not with the tongue. 8ee 

S notation in Meyer, p. 598). Oodet: Jesus did not here fulfil 
terally His precept (Matt. v. 39); He owed to Ills inno¬ 
cence this answer full of sweetness and dignity. Alford: ** It 
has been often and well observed, that our Lord here gives 
ns the best interpretation of Matt. v. 39—that it does not 
exclude the remonstrating against unjust oppression, pro¬ 
vided it be done calmly and patiently.”—P. S.J 


declaration made by Him in the ears of the rulers 
(John ii.), one which they had not forgotten and 
which they conld easily pervert. [The pluper¬ 
fect rendering of airiaretXev 9 mistral , had sent (£. 
V.) is ungrammatical (see Meyer, p. 596), in¬ 
consistent with ovv (which for this reason was 
omitted by some MSS.), and owes its origin te 
the desire to harmonize John with the Synop- 
tists. The apparent discrepancy disappears if 
we assume that Annas and his son-in-law Caia¬ 
phas occupied different departments in one and 
the same official palace, which is intrinsically 
all the more probable as they in some way 
shared the high-priestly dignity, the one perhaps 
as high-priest dejure , the other de facto. Comp, 
the notes on ver. 18.—P. S.] 

Unto Caiaphas the high-priest.—On the 
now following official examination before Caia¬ 
phas, see Comm, on Matthew at this passage. Oi 
the third formal examination in the morning 
see Comm, on Luke, p. 359, Am. Ed. 

Ver. 26. Now Simon Peter was still 
standing there and warming himself—The 
hall for both examination rooms must therefore 
have been the same. See note on ver. 13. Simi¬ 
larly Luke xxii. 64. Luke knows only of a 
house of the high-priest. Perhaps it was aa 
official residence, of which Caiaphas had gives 
up a part to his father-in-law. 

They said therefore nnto him —This the 
second denial. According to Matthew it was at 
the moment when Peter wished to withdraw froa 
the coal-fire in order to approach the emrance- 
liall; and the men questioned him at (he insti¬ 
gation of another maid. See Matt. xxvi. 71; 
Mark xiv. 68; Luke xxii. 68. 

Ver. 26. One of the servants of the high- 
priest, being a kinsman.— Bee Matthew, nr. 
73; Mark, ver. 70; Luke, ver. 69. Meyer 
groundlessly affirms this servant to have stood 
outside of the garden awhile ago. Why may he 
not have been one of the seizers ? Peter excited 
his notice in the garden; he does not seem te 
have observed—at all events not with precision 
—that it was Peter who dealt the sword-blow. 
John distineily brings out the increase of danger 
in the charges. First it is a single maid who 
does but doubtingly question him. Then it is 
the officers around the coal-fire who more decid¬ 
edly interrogate him. Finally a kinsman of 
Malohus whose ear he cut off, pretends to re¬ 
cognise him as one whom he has already seen in 
the garden with Jesus.—While John plainly de¬ 
picts the intensifications of the temptations, be, 
in common with «Luke, permits the intensifica¬ 
tions of Peter’s guilt, most vividly portrayed*by 
Matthew (simple denial, abjuration, self-impre¬ 
cation) and rendered prominent by Mark like¬ 
wise, to recede ftrom view. This gives a picture 
of the relation of Paul and John to Peter totally 
different from that invented by the Tfibingen 
School. Matthew, the Apostle of the Jews, and 
Mark, the disciple of Peter, represent the mag¬ 
nitude of Peter’s denial in a manner the most 
regardless; John and Luke manifest the greatest 
clemency; the Paulinist (Luke) is especially 
tender. 

And immediately a cook crew.— Mark 
alone, ver. 68, has recorded the first cock-crow 
after the first denial. That crow also involved 
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an aggravation of Peter’s ease which John passes 
over. Similarly he passes over Peter’s ineffec¬ 
tual attempt to withdraw—an attempt which ex- 
hibits him in a condition of such utter perplex¬ 
ity and helplessness- 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. From John we learn the more minute par* 
titulars of the denial or Pbtbr ; especially its 
cause and the gradualness of its progress. As 
also the exceedingly important pre-examination 
by Annas, in which that sly old hierarch sought 
to ensnare the Lord in the reproach of secret 
conspiracy. On the other hand, our Evangelist 
passes over the principal examination by Caia¬ 
phas, and likewise the fbrmal final session in the 
morning, which latter is intimated bpr Matthew 
and detailed by Luke. His narrative of the 
denial of Peter is very definite as to ohronology 
and also locality; that denial runs through the 
lengthy period of Christ’s examination before 
Annas and Caiaphas; the place is always the 
name (see the Exegetioal note). By the Synop- 
tists, on the oontrary, the denial is summed up 
in respect of its end and issue, and in this form 
suitably follows, in Matthew and Mark, the 
principal examination before Caiaphas, while 
Luke, with equal correctness, makes it preoede 
the morning examination. 

2. The examination or Jssns bt Annas, 
whom the Homans bad deposed, affords us a pro¬ 
found glimpse into the character and oonduct 
of a legitimists partyism. The Jews are forced 
to accept Caiaphas as the legal high-priest; but 
they do not cease to regard Annas as their 
legitimate head; Annas and Caiaphas, however, 
have accommodated themselves to this, the 
popular mind, and arranged their household 
affairs in a manner in keeping with the situa¬ 
tion. And this old legitimistio secret-leaguer 
would stamp Christ as a revolutionary secret- 
leaguer! 

8. The conjunction of the Roman soldiers with 
the temple-guard on the occasion of Christ’s being 
taken prisoner, a symbol of the common share 
of the Gentile and the Jewish world in the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ. See Luke' xxiii. 12 and Acts 
!▼. 26. 

4. A stroke of John’s greatness—his not think¬ 
ing it necessary to justify himself in regard to 
his singular acquaintanceship in the house of 
the high-priest. 

6. Pbtbr and John in the high-priest’s house. 
Or, si duo faeiunt idem , non eat idem . Peter was 
burdened with the consciousness of a civil offence 
against Malchus. This rendered his condition 
insecure. John, though meaning well, was at 
fhult in not sufficiently entering into the danger¬ 
ous situation of Peter. 

6. The examination before Annas is a type of 
the ever-recurring plot of hierarchical govern¬ 
ments to tax, first, Christianity generally, then 
Protestantism, further all deoidedly evangelical 
social life with conspiracy, revolution, secret 
crimes and criminal eomplots. But as Christ de¬ 
fended Himself against this insinuation by appeal¬ 
ing to His public ministry, so the v like has been 
done and may be done by all H1b true confessors. 
Here we also have it demonstrated how decidedly 


Christianity has renounced all the impure, secret 
maohinations of fanatical spirits and sects. 

7. The saying called forth from Christ by the 
blow on the cheek, given Him by the eye-ser¬ 
vant in the garb of a servant of justice, possesses 
not only a ChrUtologioal but also a hermeneuti¬ 
cal import. It indicates how His words, parti¬ 
cularly Matt. v. 89, are in spirit to be inter¬ 
preted. His remark, replete with composure, 
mental dearness and mild reproof, is like the 
offering of the other cheek. 

8. The intensifications of Peter’s temptation 
are thrown into bold relief by John, his guilt 
being thus exhibited in a milder light. The 
first denial took place during the examination 
by Annas, the second and third during the ex¬ 
amination before Caiaphas, after Christ had been 
led, bound, to the latter and when His prospects 
were, consequently, already very gloomy. Add 
to this that the third question exposed Peter to 
being recognized as the offender who had 
wounded Malchus. The repentance of Peter is set 
forth by John with sufficient distinctness in the 
later signs o i his conversion. It is remarkable 
that John seems to have done nothing to warn 
Peter. Whether he was not near enough to him, 
or whether. ho entertained too high an opinion 
of his practical abilities, we will not venture to 
assert; at all events he appears to have been 
unwilling to exalt himself at Peter’s expense in 
the version which he gives of the transaction. 

9. The denial or Pbtbr does not mean that he 
intended to renounce Jesus inwardly, but that 
he designed to escape a mortal peril by means 
of a so-called white lie. Thus, from a vocation to 
the morality of Christ, to apostolic faithfulness in 
confession, he momentarily sank to the level of 
ordinary, popular morality, which holds such 
evasions to be admissible, nay, clever. If we 
judge of David’s trespasses by the absolute ar¬ 
bitrariness of oriental despots, they appear iu a 
milder light than when exposed to the full rays 
of the Theocracy. So it is with the transgression 
of Peter, when judged according to popular and 
worldly conceptions. But in the light of Christ 
it was a deep fall. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The capture of Jesus: 1. A oonsequence of His 
free surrender. 2. A sin of the united Roman 
and Jewish authorities of the ancient world. 8. 
A judgment, in which the glory of the ancient 
world does itself appear captive and bound.—The 
cord or bonds of Christ an indication of {he bonds 
of the world.—The unanimity of Annas and 
Caiaphas.—The secret inquisitional trial by An¬ 
nas, aiming at the ascertainment of secret trans¬ 
gressions on Christ’s part: a picture of life.—• 
The sufferings of Christ under hierarchic party- 
ism.—How the worldly-wise State loves to shut 
one eye to the machinations of illegal, illustrious 
parties.—On the denial of Pete/, see Comm, on 
Matthew , Mark, Luke .—Peter and John in the 
high-priest’s house.—The measure of freedom of 
entrance into worldly circles, is diverse for Chris¬ 
tians: 1. Not the same for every one; 2. not the 
same in all moods; 8. not the same in all exter¬ 
nal temptations.—Peter warmed himself: 1. Fact: 
He warmed himself and grew all the while odder. 
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2. Doctrine: We may not seek to grow warm by 
the fires of the Lord's enemies.—The examination 
before Annas, see Dootrinal Note, No. 6.—Com¬ 
parison of the examination before Annas and 
that before C&iaphas. See Exeg. Note to first 
clause of ver. 26.—In the one examination He 
was assumed to be a secret sneak, in the other 
a public blasphemer.—The Lord’s appeal to the 
publicity of His labors.—The Lord’s intimation 
that the court of Annas was no authorized tribu¬ 
nal.—Annas found no pretext for accusing Jesus, 
and yet passed Him on bound to Caiaphas.—He 
sent Him bound for a sign: 1. The bad sign; 2. 
the sign-language of the bad.—The three spirit¬ 
ual examinations wherein Christ stood.—The first 
an unauthorized private examination, the second 
an examination with false witnesses, the third a 
mere mock examination.—How the world has 
warped justioe in all forms over the head of 
Christ.—Christ in human judicatures; 1. As the 
Spirit’s judgment upon them. 2. As the regene¬ 
ration and sanctification of them. 3. As the 
final judgment upon them.—How Jesus confessed 
His disciples, whilst Peter denied Him. 

Htarkb: Hands so powerful, so beneficent, 
are bound.—Our love of an unbound liberty has 
had to bo atoned for by the bonds of the Son of 
God, Ps. ii. 8.—Connection and alliance by mar¬ 
riage is oft-times an occasion of damnation, be¬ 
cause thereby men entangle themselves with peo¬ 
ple who do only evil, 2 Kings viii. 18.—It is 
Christ’s presentation before the tribunal of men 
that we must thank for our liberation from the 
strict tribunal of God.—Stay away from that 
place where thou hast nothing to do; mere curi¬ 
osity can readily get thee into danger and mis¬ 
fortune.—Let a man but step out of the way of 
God, and every step brings him nearer to his 
fall.—Q u£8Xel: It is one of Satan’s traps to 
smooth our way sometimes to such places as he> 
would keep us in for his advantage.—L ahob: It 
can easily happen that a man may aot indis¬ 
creetly out of pure good will, and only iqjure 
another by his services.—Q ubsmbl: Many a one 
thinks he stands fast as any column, and yet he 
is more easily shaken than a reed. 0 be not 
proud, but fear thee!—O siander: We should 
avoid preachers who shun the light and teaoh 
secretly in corners what they may not publicly 
confess.—It does not conflict with modesty and 
humility to meet disguised enemies of the truth 
with undaunted frankness. Ver. 22. We witness 
the same spectacle here that occurred, 1 Kings 
xxii. 24.—An earnest presentation of a subject 
is a thorn in the eye to some people; they con¬ 
strue such presentation as immodesty, as a want 
of respect, because they are biased by prejudices. 
—Wicked masters have wioked servants; birds 
.of a feather flock together.—Z bisius : Those who 
speak the truth, especially faithful preachers, 
ane to this day smitten with Christ, covered with 
all manner of insult, derision, revilement, tribu¬ 
lation—and, withal, well-nigh forced to hold 
their peace, 2 Tim. iv. 3.— Ibid.: Though it is 
true that a Christian should, with a good con¬ 
science, suffer wrong, yet need he not extend to 
the world his approbation of her wrong, as she 
would gladly have him do; on the contrary, he 
should defend himself against it, yet with fitting 
meekness and mpdesty; therefore says Luther: 


he must divorce mouth and hand; be must not 
surrender his moutli to the enemy, so as to ap¬ 
prove the wrong; but yet he must keep his hand 
quiet and not avenge himself, Acts xxvi. 25.— 
Christ, for the good of His members, has had to 
burst through the masks of false politeness.— 
The desire to shade away a fault committed, may 
become an occasion of fresh and greater sins.— 
Many a man, if he were not found in places where 
he hath nought to do, would keep out of numerous 
difficulties. Stay at home and do thine own 
business in the fear of God, trusting in Him, 
Prov. vii. 11 ff.—When Christ and His people 
are to be opposed, the slaves of Satan exert all 
their strength in unison, to the end that they may 
overwhelm and crush them, Ps. x. 2. [1 he ap¬ 
positeness of the passage cited not being appa¬ 
rent on reference to the English Bible, we subjoin 
a translation of the German rendering, which 
here, as in many other instances, differs consi¬ 
derably from the English. “ Because the wicked 
exerciseth himself in pride, the miserable— 
affiicted—wretched—man must suffer. They 
cleave one to another and imagine malicious¬ 
ness.”]—We have cause to beware that we do not, 
by curious questions, plunge our neighbor into 
temptation to all kinds of lies and dissimulations. 
—What a faint-hearted wretch i man when con¬ 
science awakes. Every rustling leaf strikes him 
with fear and dismay.—If thou confess Jesus and 
deny thyself, together with the world, thou art 
blessed, but if thou deny Christ, the whole world 
cannot help thee to bliss-^-no, not if thou confess 
it a thousand times over.—Let him that standeth, 
take hoed lest he fall, 1 Cor. x. 12.—If thou get 
not the start of sin, thou fallest from one sin 
into another, from a small one into a greater one, 
nay, even from the state of grace into the un¬ 
blessed state of damnation.—Even the meanest 
creature, if it be God’s will to use it as His 
instrument, may become a means of arousing the 
sinner. 

Brauns: John expressly remarks that Jesus 
was led first to Annas, the father-in-law of Caia¬ 
phas, high-priest under Augustus from the yea* 
12 a. D. to 28, when Valerius Gratus, governor 
of Syria, deposed him; he was uncommonly 
crafty, and his secret acts were full of violence. 
In 24, his son Eleazar became high-priest for one 
year; at the end of the year 26 his son-in-law 
Joseph, called Caiaphas, received the offioe 
through the self-same governor who had deposed 
Annas. Caiaphas remained high-priest until 86 
—not, of a certainty, without the helpful influ¬ 
ence of Annas—while the remaining bigb-priests 
followed one smother like the shadows of clouds 
driven by the wind; for in the last 420 years of 
the temple, there ruled more than StiO high- 
priests. It is owing to the powerful influence of 
Annas that he is mentioned previous to Caiaphas, 
the ruling high-priest, and that Jesus is here led 
first to him. Ananus, the last of Annas’ sons, 
having the same name as his father, had the 
apostle James pat to death. This circumstance 
harmonizes with the family history. It was cal¬ 
culated that before this High Council—the sons 
of Aaron, the dignitaries of the temple—Jesus 
would answer with intimidation, and be caught 
in what He Bifid. And how undaunted He stood 
there, how sublime l He would not cast pearls 
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before swine. The legitimate answer was ac¬ 
counted disrespectful by the officers; one said: 
Onghtest Thou to answer the high-priest thus ? 
It was in the form, then, that the error was 
thought to lie—in the mode of procedure. Great 
stress is put upon outward formality; a man 
may be permitted to speak the truth, but he must 
do it with grace and good breeding; behind these, 
however, so much untruth is concealed, that the 
truth itself becomes tainted and loses its virtue.— 
He is a betrayer of mankind, like Judas the 
betrayer of Christ, who desires a publio office 
without possessing the necessary moral and men¬ 
tal qualifications therefor; nothing is so indis¬ 
pensable for such an office as humility and a 
respect for the dignity of men.—If it be a ques¬ 
tion of truth, proof is what is required. Only 
tyrants employ torture; even a police officer may 
be a tyrant, leaping over proofs in false official 
seal. 

Gossneb: Peter, doubtless, thought it a piece 
of good fortune, and it was his misfortune. Thou 
art more fortunate in having a friend who pre- 
venteth thee from going in to men of the world 
than in possessing one who procureth thee access 
to them and introduce) h thee into their dwellings. 
—This fire in the court of the high-prieBt could not 
impart fresh warmth to Peter's zeal and his fidelity 
to Jesus. If he had warmed himself by God in 
prayer, he would not have fallen.—Jesus was ex¬ 
pected to deliver up a list of His disciples. Be¬ 
cause disciples or pupils readily fall into some 
inadvertence, it was hoped that an accusation 
might thus be brought against Him. But the 
Baviour had already provided for the security of 
His discipleB: Let these got? He said on the 
Mount of Olives. And what He says, does and 
must come to pass.—The Saviour saw through all 
this. He knew their hearts; and this clear glanoe 
into such fearfully perverted hearts—how it must 
have cut through and wounded His pure; holy, lov¬ 
ing heart. Let him who experiences something 
similar, think of his Saviour and gather strength 
from Him to suffer after Him.—The enemies of the 
truth lie in wait. Christ acts openly.—Alas, 
what must He. what must the fairest visage in 
this world endure!—and yet He still maketh His 
face to shine upon us, and we are healed.—Offi¬ 
cers, of justice are never permitted to intermeddle 
in a case; here, however, against Jesus, they 
were free to do anything; they well knew how 
far they might go.—His answer was regarded as 
* sin and a violation of the priestly dignity; and 
Christ must suffer Himself to be treated as one 
who did not understand the laws of politeness; 
He must bear the blame of immodesty, just as the 
primitive Christians were always treated as un- 
mannered boors when they frankly confessed the 
truth.—Am I not permitted to answer for My¬ 
self? Is it not demanded of Me? Why dost 
thon thus abuse Me for doing it?—The Saviour 
weareth the bonds and useth not His strength to 
burst them, as He easily eould have done. Why 
not? Because it was not really the bonds that 
bound Him, bat love and the impulse to free us 
from bonds, designing, by means of those very 
bonds of Hie, tp break our chains from which 
we else should never have got free.— On Malchut: 
Thus God bringeth up again into the company of 
those we fain would never see more. Suddenly 


and unexpeotedly we run into their hands: 
Therefore do thou cut off no person’s ear, if thou 
wouldst never be dismayed at the sight of him. 
—Jesus shows that the cock, even, does not 
crow at hap-hazard, but that God is able, in His 
economy, to make use of his outcry as a good do¬ 
mestic medicine,—as at this time, when he had 
to preach repentance to the first Apostle. 

Heubnbb: It was an unblest relationship be¬ 
twixt Annas and Caiaphas; the ties were cords 
of sin. John mentions this in order to indicate 
that the sentence of such judges might be di¬ 
vined in advance. Caiaphas has enforced his 
wicked counsel. What a joy was that, that he 
might now feel?—Peter’s following was the more 
presumptuous, since Jesus had said ver. 8: Let 
them go . It was a wrong following, entered upon 
in presumption and human strength. — Great 
houses of the world bring many dangers.— 
Against his will, John was instrumental to 
Peter’s hurt. Introduction to the presence of 
the great often becomes an occasion of our sin. 
God put delays in Peter’s way, in order to give 
him time for reflection.—The repairing to mixed 
companies in the homes of the great is to the 
weak generally a cause of their falling; inter¬ 
course with unsanctified men oft-times seduces 
Christians from the right path.—The accusations 
against Jesus were twofold: 1. To the effect that 
lie had gathered Himself partizaus,—Ho, who 
did but found a holy union, the kingdom of God; 
2. that He had disseminated suspicious doctrines, 
—He, who taught heavenly truth.—Publicity was 
the character of Jesus’ life and it is the charac¬ 
ter of Christianity. Christianity knows nothing 
of seoret-mongery, mysteries of an order; it 
would be entirely public, because it diffuses the 
truth which is common property of all.—The con¬ 
duct of the officer, conduct arising from malice 
and a desire to flatter, redounds to the accusa¬ 
tion of the high-priest himself. That the officer 
dared indulge in such mutinous conduct before 
the eyes of the spiritual magistracy* betrays the 
spirit of that magistracy.—Ver. 28. This is a 
commentary upon Matt. v. 89. Christ shows how, 
even towards those who offer us the most bitter 
insult and wrong, we can unite earnest patience 
and love and make answer for ourselves.—Those 
hands, by Jesus extended only for tho conferring 
of benefits, were bound.—John describes the 
waxing of the peril. The higher this mounts, 
the lower sinks the courage of Peter. First it 
was a maid, then men, now relatives of the 
wounded servant [who question him]. 

[Cbaven: From Augustine: Ver. 17. Christ 
is not only denied by him who denies that He is 
Christ, but by him also who denies himself to b9 
a Christian.—Ver. 28. What can be truer, 
gentler, kinder, than this answer?—Some one 
will ask here, why He did not do what He Him¬ 
self commanded, t. e. y not make this answer, but 
give the other cheek to the smiter. But what if 
He did both, both answered gently, and gave, 
not His cheek only to the smiter, but His whole 
body to be nailed to the Cross? And hereiu He 
shows, that those precepts of patience are to be 
performed not by posture of the body, but by 
preparation of the heart; for it is possible that a 
man might give his cheek outwardly, and yet be 
angry at the same time.—Ver. 27. Lo! the pro- 
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phecy of the Physician is ftilfilled, the pre¬ 
sumption of the sick man demonstrated.- 

From Chrysostom : Ver. 16. But Peter stood at 
the door without; Peter’s love took him as far as 
the palace, but his fear prevented him entering 
in.—Vcr. 17. What sayest thon, O Peter? Didst 
thou not say before, f will lay down my life for 
Thy sakef What then had happened, that thou 
givest way even when the damsel asks thee? It 
was not a soldier who asked thee, but a mean 
porteress.—Therefore did Divine Providence per¬ 
mit Peter first to fall, in order that he might 
be less severe to sinners from the remembrance 
of his own fall. Peter sinned, and obtained 
pardon, that judges might thereafter have that 
rule to go by in dispensing pardon.—Ver. 26. 
And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself; The 
Evangelist means that the once fervid disciple 
was now too torpid to move even when our Lord 
was carried away; showing how weak man’s na¬ 
ture is when God forsakes him.—Vers. 15-18, 
25-27. How hurtful it is to trust in self, and not 

to ascribe all taGod.-From Gregory: Ver. 18. 

The fire of love was smothered in Peter’s breast, 
and he was warming himself before the coals of 
the persecutors, t.with the love of this present 

life, whereby his weakness was increased.- 

From Alcuin: Ver. 15. Peter followed his Mas¬ 
ter out of devotion , though afar off\ on account of 
fear.-~ Vcr. 19. He does not ask in order to know 
the truth , but to find out some charge against 
Ilim, on which to deliver Him to the Roman 
Governor to be condemned; but our Lord so 
tempers His answer, as neither to conceal the 
truth, nor yet to appear to defend Himself. 

[From Burkitt: Vers. 12-14. How impossi¬ 
ble it is for the greatest innocence and virtue to 
protect from slander and false accusation! And 
no person can bo so innocent or good, whom false 
witness may not condemn.—Vers. 15-18, 25-27. 
How may the*slavish fear of suffering drive the 
holiest and best of men to commit the foulest and 
worst of sins !—The occasion of Peter’s fall: 1. 
His presumptuons confidence of his own strength 
and standing; Though all men forsake Thee , yet 
will not /; 2. His being in bad company.—He 
denied Him first with a lie, then with an oath and 
curse. Oh, how dangerous is it, not to resist the 
beginnings of sin ! If we yield to one tempta¬ 
tion, Satan will assault us with more and stronger. 
—The heinous and aggravating circumstances 
of Peter’s sin: From 1. The character of his 
person; 2. The person whom he denies, his 
Master, his Saviour; 8. The time when he de¬ 
nied Him; soon after Christ had washed his feet; 
yea, soon after he had received the sacrament 
from Christ’s own hand.—How unreasonable is 
their objection against coming to the Lord’s table, 
that some who go to it dishonor Christ as soon as 
they come from it! Such examples ought not to 
discourage us from coming to the ordinance, but 
should excite and increase our watchfulness after 
we have been there.—Vers. 19-21. Christ never 
willingly affected corners; He taught openly, and 
propounded His doctrine publicly and plainly in 
the world.—Learn hence, That 1. It is not un¬ 
usual for the best of doctrines to pass under the 
odious name of error and heresy; 2. The minis¬ 
ters of Christ who have truth on their side, may 
and ought to speak boldly and openly.— 41 Truth 


blushes at nothing, except at its being concealed.” 
—Ver. 22. Christ did qpdure ignominious and 
contemptuous usage, giving His cheek to thesmters, 
to testify that shame and reproachful usage which 
was deserved by us, and to sanctify that condi¬ 
tion to us, whenever it is allotted for us.—Ver. 

23. Though our Saviour doth not revenge Him¬ 
self, yet He vindicates Himself, and defends Him¬ 
self both with law and reason; to stand up in 
defence of our own innocency, is not contrary to 
the duties of patience and forgiveness, or to the 
practice and example of our Lord Jesus.—Ver. 

24. His condescending to go bound from one high- 
priest to another, and from one tribunal to an¬ 
other, teaches His people what delinquents they 
were before the tribunal of God, and what they 

deserved by reason of sin.-From M. Henry: 

Ver. 12. To Christ’s bonds we owe our liberty, 
His confinement was our enlargement. He was 
bound that 1. The types and prophecies of the 
Old Testament might herein be accomplished; 
2. Ho might bind us to duty and obedience; His 
bonds for us are bonds upon us; 8. His bonds far 
us were designed to make our bonds for Him easy 
to us, if at any time we be so called out to snffer 
for Him.—Ver. 18. We had been led away of ear 
own impetuous lusts, and led captive by Satan at 
his will , and, that we might be rescued, Christ 
was led away, led captive by Satan’s agents and 
instruments.— Caiaphas was high-priest that seme 
year; l.Wben a bad thing was to be done by a high- 
priest, according to the fore-knowledge of God, 
Providence so ordered it that a bad man should 
be in the chair to do it; 2. When God would 
make it to appear what corruption there was in 
the heart of a bad man, He put him into a place 
of power; Many a man’s advancement has lost him 
his reputation. —Ver. 15. We must take heed of 
tempting God by running upon difficulties beyond 
our strength, and venturing too far in the way 
of suffering: If our call be clear to expose our¬ 
selves, we may hope that God will enable us to 
honor Him; but if it be not, we may fear that 
God will leave us to sbame ourselves.— That <&- 
ciple was known unto the high-priest; as there are 
niAny who seem disciples, and are not so, so 
there are many who are disciples, and seem not 
so [at a casual glance]; we must not conclude a 
man to be no friend to Christ, merely because he 
has acquaintance and conversation with those 
that are Hia known enemies.—Ver. 16. The 
courtesies of our friends often prove a snare te 
us, through a misguided affection.—Ver. 17. 
Observe here 1. How slight the attack was: it was 
a silly maid, of no account, that challenged him; 
2. How speedy the surrender was; without 
taking time to recollect himself, he suddenly 
answered, I am not; 8. Yet he goes further 
into the temptation, ver. 18.— Peter stood and 
warmed himself; 1. It was a fault bad enough , that 
he did not attend his Master, and appear for Him 
at the upper end of the hall, where He was new 
under examination; he might have been (1)a 
witness for Him, (2) a witness to Him ; 2. It was 
much worse, that he joined himself with these 
that were His Master’s enemies; he stood with 
them, etc .—Peter was much to be blamed, because 

1. Ho associated himself with these wicked men; 

2. He desired to be thought one of them, that hi 
might not be suspected to be a disciple of Christ. 
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—Ver. 20. Christ sought no corners, for He 
feared no colors, nor ajud anything that He 
.needed to be ashamed of.—Ver. 22. Wicked 
rulers will not want wioked servants, who will 
help forward the affliction of those whom their 
masters persecute.—Ver. 28. We learn 1. That 
in such cases we mu9t not be our own avengers, 
nor judges in our own cause; 2. Our resentment 
of injuries done ub must be always rational, and 
never passionate; 8. When called out to suffer¬ 
ing, we must accommodate our selvae to the incon¬ 
veniences of a suffering state, with patience, and 
by one indignity done us be prepared to receive 
another, and make the best of it.—Ver. 25. 
Peter staid to warm himself; but they that warm 
themselves with evil-doers, grow oold toward 
good people and good things; and they that are 
fond of the devil's fire-side, are in danger of the 
devil's fire.—Yielding to one temptation invites 
another, and perhaps a stronger; Satan re¬ 
doubles his attacks when we give ground.—Ver. 
26. They who by sin think to help themselves 
out of trouble, do but entangle and embarrass 
themselves the more: Dare to be brave, for truth 
will out— a bird of the air may perhaps tell the 
matter which "we seek to conceal with a lie.— 
Notice is taken of this servant's being akin to 
Malchus; he that may need a friend\ should not 
make a foe. —Ver. 27. He denied again; see here 
1. The nature of sin in general; the heart is 
hardened by the deceitfulness of it; 2. Of the sin 
of lying in particular; it is a fruitful sin, and 
upon that account exceeding sinful. — Immediately 
tne cock crew; see 1. The care Christ has of those 
that are His, notwithstanding their follies; 
though they fall t they are not utterly cast down , 
not utterly cast off; 2. The advantage of having 
faithful remembrancers near us, who, though 
they cannot tell us more than we know already, 
yet may remind us of that which we know, but 
have forgotten.—The crowing of the cook to 
others was an accidental thing, and had no sig- 
nificancy; but to Peter it was the voice of Clod, 
and had a blessed tendency to awaken his con¬ 
science, by putting him in mind of the word of 

Christ.-From Scott: Vers. 15-18, 25-27. 

Self-confident rashness differs from steady cou¬ 
rage and patience of faith; and they who most 
readily venture into temptation, are often most 
easily overcome by it.—As ChriBt suffered every 
insult for the sake of Peter, even when Peter 
was denying Him; so He foresaw all our unfaith¬ 
fulness and ingratitude, at the time when He shed , 
His blood for our sins; this consideration should 
not only encourage our hope in His mercy, but 
also shame us out of our base requitals of such 
a Benefactor.—The meekness, patience and wis¬ 
dom of the Son of God only served to inorease 
the enmity of His persecutors; and their base 
usage illustrated His consummate excellency i 
This should teach us what to expect from the 
wioked, and how to behave towards them. 

[From Kbumxachee: Ver. 12. Behold Christ 
yonder bears your fetters. Jesus bound 1 What 
a spectacle! How many a prophetic type of the 
Old Testament finds its fulfilment in this fact! 
Isaao; the ram on Mount Moriah; the sacred 
ark of the covenant, when it had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines; Joseph; the paschal 


| lambs ; Samson.—Jesus bound ! Omnipotence 
in fetters! the Creator bound by the creature! 
the Lord of the world, the Captive of His mortal 
subjects!—Ver. 19. The world still acts like 
Annas; because it will not acknowledge that we 
possess the real and eternal truth of God, it 
stamps the latter as heretical, and brands us as 

a sect_Ver. 20. “We may discern in Jesus all 

the marks of a true teacher—confidence, which 
delivers its testimony before the whole world; 
persevering continuance in that testimony at all 
times; and a siding with existing divine and 
human ordinances."—Ver. 22. The feeling of the 
family reflected itself in the soul of the menial 
who wore its livery.—How often are we treated 
in a similar manner, when the truth which we 
proclaim to the men of the world can no longer 
be assailed: how does hypocritical zeal for the 
preservation of the honor of authority start up 
against us, and how pompously it calls out to us, 
“Answerest thou the high-priest so?"—Vers. 
15-18, 25-27. Peter reminds us of that class of 
our brethren, of whom we are wont to say that 
though they possess the burning heart, yet they 
are still in want of the light of the Holy Spirit; 
the new life is implanted in its germ, but the 
development itself is still far behind.—He did 
not yet know how much the noblest human feel« 
ings depend upon the change of circumstances, 
situations;, and seasons; he was ignorant that 
one who could be enthusiastic for Jesus trans¬ 
figured on Mount Tabor, possessed no pledge, 
from this feeling, that he would be equally zeal¬ 
ous for Jesus'ignominiously crucified on Mount 
Calvary.—It is only the Lord’s gracious inspira¬ 
tion which produces true heroism. The simple 
disciple, in the armor of his own feeling of affec¬ 
tion for his Master, thought himself abundantly 
able to cope with Satan and his crafty devices. 
—0 what a disgrace for the disciple, morally to 
have convinced the troop that he could not be 
Jesus' friend, but had sworn fealty to the banner 
of his adversaries.—Simon Peter vowed and 
promised, certainly with the purest intentions, 
but neglected to watch and pray. Let him, 
therefore, that thinketh he standetb, take heed 
lest he falL In the kingdom of God, indeed, 
a defeat may bring more blessingB than a 
victory; and more costly fruits often Bpring 
from stumblings than from the most appa¬ 
rently successful strivings after holiness. But 
woe unto him whom this truth would render 
reckless! 

[From Barnes : Ver. 21. Jesus here insisted 
on His rights: Learn 1. Thftt though Jesus was 
willing to be reviled and persecuted, yet He also 
insisted that justice should be done Him; 2. He 
was conscious of innocence, and had been so 
open in His conduct, that He could appeal to the 
vast multitudes which had heard Him, as wit¬ 
nesses in His favor; 8. It is proper for us, when 
persecuted and reviled, meekly, but firmly, to 
insist on our rights, and to demand that justice 
should be done us; 4. Christians, like their Sa¬ 
viour, should so live that they may confidently 
appeal to all who have known them, as witnesses 
of the sincerity, purity, and rectitude of their 
lives.] 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


m. 

CHRIST CONFRONTED WITH PILAT1. 1. CONDUCT OF PILATB UPON TH» FIRST GHARGR THAT JESUS IS 
A MALEFACTOR; 2. UPON THN ACCUSATION THAT JESUS PRSTENDSTH TO BE THE KINO OF THI 
JEWS; 3. UPON THE ACCUSATION THAT JESUS HATH MADE HIMSELF THE SON OF GOD.—!>£• 
OIDED FALL OF PILATE AT THE CHARGE THAT JESUS 18 A REBEL AOAIN8T THE EMPEROR.—TBK 
KINGDOM OF JESUS IN ANTITHESIS TO THE KINGDOM OF THIS WORLD. SYMBOLISM OF ROMANISE. 
JESUS THE KINO IN THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH. THE VERDICT OF OU1LTLRSSNE8S PRONOUNCED UPON 
JESUS. CHOICE OF THE MURDERER BARABBAS. JR8U8 IN THE CBOWM OF THORNS AND FURFLK 
ROBB. VERDICT OF JE8U8 UPON PILATB. PILATE DISGU1SE8 H18 DISCOMFITURE IN THE GARB Of 
DIRISION. THE SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


Chaps. XVIII. 28—XIX. 16. 

(Matt. chap. xxvi. (5?) 69—xxvii. 81; Mark chap. xiv. 66—xv. 20;' 

Luke chap. xxii. 63—xxiii. 25.) 

28 If Then led they [they lead, <fyoo<rcv] Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judg¬ 
ment [to the pnetorium, or the palace of the governor] : and it was early ^ ami 
they themselves went not into the judgment hall [the palace] lest they should be de¬ 
filed; but that they [that they might not be defiled, but] might eat the passover. 

29 Pilate then [therefore] went out 1 unto them, and said, What accusation bring ye 

30 against this man ? They answered and said unto him, If he were not a malefactor, 

31 we would not have delivered him up unto thee. Then said Pilate [Pilate therefore 
said] unto them, Take ye him [take him yourselves], and judge him according to 
your law. The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any 

32 man [any one] to death; [. ] That the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, signifying what [kind of] death he should die. 

33 Then Pilate entered into the judgment hall [the palace] again, and called Jesus, 

34 and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? Jesus answered him [omd 
him], Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me [tell thee 

35 concerning me] ? Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief 

36 priests have [ omit have] delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? Jesus 
answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now 

37 is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king 
then ? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that [Thou sayest it For] I am a king. 4 To 
this end was I s [have I been] bom, and for this cause came I [have I come] into 
the world, that 1 should [may] bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of 

38 the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? And when he 
had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in him 

39 no fault at all [no fault in him]. But ye have a custom, that I should release unto 
you one at the passover: will ye therefore that I release unto you the King of the 

40 Jews? Then cried they all [they all cried out] 6 again, saying, Not this man, but 
Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber. 

1 Chap. XIX. Then Pilate therefore took Jesus and scourged him. And the sol 

2 diers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, and they put on him a 

3 purple robe, And [they approached him and, r-p/ovro vpo': aorov xaiy said, 

Han, King of the Jews! and they smote him with their hands [smote him on 
the face]. 8 x 

4 Pilate therefore [And Pilate] 8 went forth again and saith unto them. Behold, I 

5 bring him forth unto you, that ye may know that I find no fault in him. Then 
came Jesus forth [Jesus therefore came forth], wearing the crown of thorns, and 

6 the purple robe. And Pilate [he] 18 saith unto them, Behold the man ! u When 
the chief priests therefore and [the] officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Crucify 
him, crucify him [Crucify! crucify I] 1 * Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him [Take 
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7 him yourselves], and crucify him: for I find no fault in him. The Jews answered 
him, Wo have a law, and by our 18 law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God. 

8 When Pilate therefore heard that [this] saying, he was the more afraid; And 

9 went again into the judgment hall [the palace], and saith unto Jesus, Whence art 

10 thou ? But Jesus gave him no answer. Then 14 saith Pilate unto him, Speakest 
thou not unto me ? knowest thou not that I have power to crucify [release] thee, 

11 and have power to release [crucify] thee? 16 Jesus answered, Thou couldest 
[wouldest] have no power at all [omit at all ] against me, except it were [had been] 
given thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater 

12 sin. And from thenceforth [Upon this, or, for the sake of this, l* toutou] Pilate 
sought to release him: but the Jews cried out, 16 saying, If thou let this man go 
[release this man] thou art not Caesar's friend: whosoever [every one that] maketh 

13 himself a king speaketh [declareth] against Caesar. When Pilate therefore heard ’ 
that saying, [these words], 17 he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment 

14 seat in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha. And 
[Now] it was the preparation [day] of the passover, and [omit and, and inscii it was] 18 

15 about 18 the sixth 70 hour: and ho saith unto the Jews, Behold vour King! But 
they cried out, Away with him, away with him , crucify him. Pilate saith unto 
them, Shall I crucify your King? The chief priests answered, We have no king 

16 but Cte3ar. Then delivered he him therefore [Then therefore he delivered him up] 
unto them to be crucified. And they took Jesus, and led him away. 81 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Chap. XTiU. ver. 23.— Tlpcot, not npmta. [Tho former Is sustained by K- A. B, C., etc., against the text. rec.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 29.—After IIiAaro? an «£w, according to B. C.* L. X. Sin. etc. Others give it alter avroik. 

* Ver. 34.—Most Codd. arc without a£r<£. 

4 Ver. 37.—[It is best to regard <rv as an affirmation (comp, trv clirat, Matt xxvi. 25], and on as tho reason for 

It Lange: Du sagst ts. Ja ein KQnig bin ich. Noyes: Thou sayest what is true ; for 1 am a King. So also Meyer, 
Alford, etc.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 37.—The second iym is omitted by B. D. L. etc. Probably because the transcribers considered it superfluous. 

* Ver. 40 .—[wdvrts is omitted by & B. L. X., Tischcnd., Westcott and'IIort, but retained by Lange, Alford, with A. and 
Versa.—P. S-] 

* Chap. xlx. ver. 3.—Codd. [K] B. L. U. X., etc-, most Tendons, Angustino, etc., instead of sal ikeyov, read: sal rjpxovro 
rpbt avrbs sal ikeyov (Lachmann, Tischendorf). [It was a mock-reverential approach as to a crowned monarch. Not 
understood by transcribers.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 3. [i&iSooav avrm paniauara —uncertain whether with tho hand or a rod or staff, probably the former. Lange: 
Backenstreiche. See Tixt. Notes on ch. xriii. 22.—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 4.—Instead of i^kOev o 5 v, Lachmann roads s al etfkftv, in accordance with A. B. K. L., etc. 

10 Ver. 6.— VPUatc Is omitted in tho MSS. and inserted by tho B. V. for clearness* sake.—P. 8.] 

It Ver. 5^-fHo9 4 ivOpoo so?: B. L., versus 16s of text, rec., which is supported by A. D., but not by B., as Lachmann 
states. Comp. Tischond. ed. viii.—P. 8.J ‘ 

14 Ter. 0.—Most CodtL, B. L. excepted, append ain6v (Lachmann) to tho <rr*vpt*<rov of tho Rocepta. The passionate 
and characteristic exclamation was readily thus supplemented, however. [Alford, Tischend., Westcott and llort omit 
auror, which was probably Inserted from ver. 15 1 and from Mark and Luke.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 7.—Cod. B. and some others omit vpmw (Lachmann). The context is in favor of its retention. 

14 Ver. 1<X—Ovv is wanting in A. X. and in several translations (Tischendorf). Probably tho form of the consequence 
presented by o&v was considered remarkable here. 

h Ver. 10.—Codd. A. B., Lachmann, Titchondorf [Tregelles, Alford, Wescott and Hort] give the dirokZocu. first. Probably 
m putative correction. 

m Ver. 12.—'The stronger form ixpavyagov instead of lxpa£ov, in accordance with Codd. A. B. L. M. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf. 

• W Ver. 13 .—Tmr k&vmv rovnav , according to Codd. A.B. L. Sin, rfc. [instead of rovrov rbv k6yov, text, rec.] 

u Ver. 14.—The reading w pa V instead of mpa 54, received by Lach m ann and Tischendorf in acoordanco with A.B.D., 
etc. [So also the Bnglish critical edd.] 

" Ver. 14.—' Of is more strongly attested than meet. 

» Ver. 14.—Most Codd., A. B. B. K n etc and the translations read Lmj; Codd. B. L. X., etc., and the Alexandrian Chronicle 
differ from these; the Chronicle assures us that accurate copies and the.authentfc MS. preserved at Ephesus— t6 iStS^eipoy 
—give rptrrj. A {Conformation to Mark xv.25, duo to the too literal apprehension of tho Johonnean expression. [Sco 
tho full apparatus In Tischend. and the exegesis below.—P. 8.] 

& Ver. 16.—Cod. A. etc. and tho Rocepta read: teal aor^yayoe. Codd. D. EL H. etc. read ^vayov. Codd. B. L. X. etc. the 
Itals and other translations, Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford, Westcott and Hortl omit «at fiyayov. Omitted probably 
on account of tho exegetical consideration that the word here refers to tho Jews, while in Matt, xxvii.31, it has reference 
to tho soldiers. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[On the relation of John to the Synoptists in 
tliis passage see the clear statements in Doc¬ 
trinal and Ethical, no. 1.—P. S.] 

Ver. 28. They, therefore, lead [hyovatv 
o v Jeans from Caiaphaa.—Since ver. 28 
refers to ver. 24, the obv is hero very express- 
ire; it means that with the fact of Annas’ send¬ 


ing the Lord bound to Caiaphas, everything 
further, even to the leading of Him into tho 
heathen Prsetorium, was decided. On the final 
•session of the Sanhedrin in the morning see 
Oomm. in Matt, at our passage. 

To the Prsetorium.—On the Prsetorium see 
Comm, on Matt., Note to ver. 27 [p. 513, Am. Ed.]. 
Not “ before the morning twilight” as Tholuck 
supposes. See the Notes to Matthew. [The 
ir pa it ii p tov (originally the tent of the general 
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in the Roman camp) is the governor's mansion, 
whether it was the palace of Herod (the usual 
opinion), or more probably a building in the 
castle Antonia (Meyer, Ewald, Lange).— And it 
was early [17 v ii irpot], in the fourth night 
watch, towards the break of day.—P. S. ] 

Not into the Pras tori tun, that they 
might not be defiled bnt might eat the 
Passover [i vs p rj piavduatv a X X d 
fdyooiv to v da%a, The entrance of a Jew 
into the house of a Gentile made him levitically 
unolean till the close of that day (sunset). As 
the passover was not eaten before six o’clock,«. e. 
at the beginning of the next day, the defilement 
incurred in the morning would have ceased be* 
fore the regular passover. This is a hint that 
^ayeiv rd ira&xa must be taken here in a wider 
sense. See Matt., p. 465, and Lange below.— 
P. S.] This was a motive, but scarcely the only 
•one; they, however, hypocritically took cover un¬ 
der it as the onl v one. If Pilate tried Jesus’ cause 
in the palaoe, the Sanhedrists would lack the aid 
of the popular faction which they had driven to¬ 
gether, and upon which they could securely 
count outside, in front of the palace. 

Respecting John’s pretended inconsistency 
with the Synoptists, see Comm, on Matthew [pp. 
464 ff. 468]. Meyer again pleads at length in 
favor of the view which makes it result from our 
passage that there is a difference between John 
and the Synoptists; that according to John the 
paschal meal was still impendent on the evening 
after the cruoifixion of Christ, while according 
to the Synoptists it had taken place the evening 
before. It is claimed that -the feast )>egan, ac¬ 
cording to the Synoptists, on Thursday evening, 
according to John, on Friday evening. 

In order to a survey of the debates on this sub¬ 
ject, we have first to ascertain the historical as¬ 
pect of the case: a. the declarations of the New 
Testament, h. the controversies maintained by 
the ancient Churoh in regard to the Passover, 
c . the modern debates on the question of differ¬ 
ence, d. the application of the discussion to the 
criticism of the New Testament Scriptures, par¬ 
ticularly against the genuineness of John in the 
Tiibingen School. 

In respect to the different modem views we 
must consider 

I. The assertion of the difference (Lficke, Nean- 
der, Krabbe, Theile, etc., see Meyer [p. 601, 5th 
ed.]); and that generally in favor of John, it being 
assumed, in such case, that traces of the opposite 
view are also to be found in the Synoptists (Lttcke, 
Dleek, Meyer, etc,); sometimes the side of the sy¬ 
noptical tradition is espoused (Baur, Schwegler). 

II. Conceptions adverse to the difference. 

First: Assumption of a double passover or 

banquet: 

(a) The Jews deferred the passover; Jesus 
celebrated it at the legal time. The dominant 
view at the time of the Reformation folder Prot 
divines], of late represented by Philippi [Glau- 
bensUhre, L p. 266 f. 2d ed.]. 

(b) Jesus kept the passover a day in advance 
of its time as pvqpovevriKdv, Grotius, Hammond 
and others. /Casaubonus, Scaliger; placed by 
Meyer in the foregoing rubric.) 

(c) The Carmans and Rabbinists did not agree 
concerning the time of the new moon (Iken). 


(d) The Selirvov* John xiiL, was not the pas¬ 
chal meal (Bengel, Wichelhaus). 

Secondly: The Synoptists are to be explained 
in accordance with John: 

(a) It is sought to obliterate the pretended 
difference in the Synoptists as much as possible 
by reference to Matthew xxvi. 5 ( 1 not on the feast; 
as if the Evangelist did not mean to say that this 
plan was frustrated), Mark xv. 21; LukexziiL 
26. 


(6) As a day of unleavened bread, the 14th 
Nisan also was celebrated as a feast by the Gali¬ 
leans ; hence the PasBover occurred on the even¬ 
ing of the 18th Nisan (Frisch, Rauch, Movers, 
Krafft, Maier [R. C.] ). 

Thirdly: John must be explained in accordance 
with the Synoptists: John speaks of another re¬ 
past (Bengel, Wichelhaus). The eating of the 
passover denotes the eating of the Khogiga; the 
xapaoKevfy in John denotes the day of prepara¬ 
tion for the Sabbath, the regular Friday as Sab¬ 
bath-eve,—not the preparation-day previous to 
the first day of the passover (Wieseler, Tholuek 
and others). [The same view is maintained by 
Bynmus, Lightfoot, Reland, Olshausen, Hengstei- 
berg, Luthardt, Hofmann, Riggenbach, Ebrard, 
Baumlein, Robinson, Lange and myself. The 
most learned defence is given by Wieseler in hie 
ChronoL Sgnops., pp. 883 ff. and in Henog's 
Encycl., art. Zeitrechnung, vol. xxi. pp. 650 ff. 
Comp, also Lange on Matthew , pp. 464 ff. and 
Robinson’s Harmony , pp. 216ff., especially p. 
218 where he fully discusses the phrase faya* 
rd irdax a which ordinarily, but by no means ne¬ 
cessarily means to eat the paschal lamb on the 14 tk 
of Nisan, but may mean also to keep the passover 
(2 Chr. xxx. 22, they did eat the festival sets* 
days), or to eat the paschal sacrifices, called the 
Khagigha. —P. S.l 

We hold to the assumption that fayuv rd 
it 6<rx a i M expression whose primitive force 
has been weakened by constant use, means: to 
observe or carry out the eating of the passover; 
the like specific terms for a more general proeedm 
grow into use everywhere in the ritual sphere. As 
early as Exodus xit 48 the terms: to eat tkepass- 
over, and to make or keep the passover are used si 
reciprocal ideas. The expression 1 to eat wr 
leavened bread, denotes the whole paschal cele¬ 
bration, Lev. xxiii. 6. To appear before iks 
Lord, means: to perform divino service (I&i 
12). To spread forth the hands, means: to pray 
(ver. 15). To wash onf* self, means: to go 
through religious purification (ver. 16; John 
xiii. 10). The expressions: to draw water (tea 
Is. xii. 8), to light candles, to dwell in tents, etc., 
might become liturgical abbreviations with tbs 
Jews, as the terms: to fast, to confess, to readmass, 
and similar ones have done with the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics.—It has been remarked that if the Jews 
had defiled themselves in the house of Pilsts 
in the morning of the 14th Nisan (by enter¬ 
ing a Gentile habitation, or & house where 
was leavened bread), they would still have 
been clean again after 6 o'clock in the evening. 
In opposition to this view, Lttcks remarks: it is 
not proved, as Bynaus assumes, that entrance 
into a Gentile house defiled for the one day only- 
The contrary, however, is still less proved, and 
it is not suppo8able that contact with a Gentile 
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house rendered unclean for a longer time than 
did contact with the carcass of a beast, which 
polluted only until the evening (Lev. xi. 40). 
We can suppose in general that all ordinary, 
merely levitical defilements continued only for 
one day ; in cases of lengthier defilements, real 
sanitary considerations and the like were hod in 
view. The plea that they were obliged to kill the 
Passover that afternoon, has been refuted by the 
observation that they could perform that duty by 
proxy. Liioke, indeed, montions that in the case 
of a defilement in mass, substitution would be 
difficult to effect. It may be asked, however: 
when was the danger of defilement greater; if in 
the morning some few went into the Gentile 
house, or if the mass of the people, with tho 
priests among them, ran bustling about upon 
Golgotha, the place of a skull, in the afternoon, 
at the very time when they are said to have slain 
the Passover? The case takes a much simpler 
Aspect if we suppose that they were still mindful, 
in the morning, of the passover whereof they had 
partaken the evening before, and consequently 
desirous to keep themselves clean in order not to 
neutralize the benefit of the passover; whereas 
in the course of the day and toward its close, the 
passion attendant upon a turbulent execution 
rendered them more lax in their conduct. 

In regard to the discussions upon this subject, 
see Meyer [p. 603 ff., 6th ed.]; Tholuck, p. 88 
ff., and the account of the literature upon this 
topic in Lticke, p. 716.—On the paschal meal, 
see Comm, on Matthew, 

[The critical and careful Dr. Robinson states 
his conclusion on this vexed question as follows 
(Harmony , p. 222): “After repeated and calm con¬ 
sideration, there rests upon my own mind a clear 
conviction, that there is nothing in the language 
of John, or in the attendant circumstances, which 
upon fair interpretation requires or permits us 
to believe, that the beloved disciple either in¬ 
tended to correct, or has in fact corrected or con¬ 
tradicted, the explicit and unquestionable testi¬ 
mony of Matthew, Mark and Luke.” To this 
may be added a chronological consideration. 
According to Wieseler (to whom Lichtenstein, in 
Herzog’s Encycl. , VoL VI., 595 assents), Christ 
died Friday the 15th of Nisan A. U. C. 783, or A. D. 
30. This was the 7th of April, and chronologi¬ 
cal calculations show that in the year 80, the 
15th Nisan actually fell on a Friday, which was 
the case only once more (perhaps A. D. 84) be¬ 
tween the years 28-3G. See Wieseler’s Cnron . 
Synopse , p. 446, and in Herzog’s Encycl, XXI., 
p. 550.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 29. Pilate, therefore, went out unto 
them. —On Pilate, see Comm, on Matthew , and 
that on Luke, “ Bound to respect the Jewish 
customs (Joseph. Antiq ., XVI. 2,8 ; De Bello Jud ., 
VI. 6, 2), the Procurator steps forth to them.” 
Tholuck. 

^Pontius Pilate was the sixth Roman governor 
(hyep&v\ or, speaking more accurately, procura¬ 
tor (tniTpoito c, procurator) of Judaea, and held 
this office for ten years during the reign of Ti¬ 
berius (A. D. 25 to 85). He » also mentioned by 
Tacitus in the famous passage: “ The author of 
that name ( Christiani) or sect was Christ, who 
was capitally punished under Tiberius by Pon¬ 
tius Pilate the procurator” (Annul, XV. 44). 


Josephus describes his administration as tyran¬ 
nical and cruel: he insulted the Jews by intro¬ 
ducing the images of Cmsar, gilt shields with the 
names of heathen deities, and misapplying the 
temple revenue to the construction of an aque¬ 
duct. He provoked several seditions and sup¬ 
pressed them by bloody violence. He was ac¬ 
cused of maladministration, sent to Rome by Vitel- 
lius, President of Syria, and probably deposed. 
The latter aooounts of an official report by Pilate 
of Christ’s death to Tiberius and his suicide, are 
unreliable. The description of Josephus quite 
agrees with that of the Gospels, os has been satis¬ 
factorily shown in detail by the learned Lardner. 
Pilate had momentary impulses of justice and 
mercy ; he openly pronounced the innocence of 
Christ, and made an attempt to rescue Him from 
tho fanaticism of the Jews, whom he despised; 
but he was a selfish, unprincipled, worldly, Ro¬ 
man politician, skeptical or rather utterly indif¬ 
ferent to truth, cruel, weak and mean; and so 
he sacrificed innocence itself to the fear of losing 
his place and power, and, contrary to his better 
conviction, took part in the greatest crime ever 
committed. Yet after all his guilt was less than 
that of the Jewish priesthood who deliberately 
and malignantly delivered Christ into his hands 
and made him an instrument in the execution of 
t heir malignant hatred of their own Messiah (ch. 
xix. 11 ). The introduction of his name in the 
Apostles’ <tod Nicene Creed, is intended not so 
much to single him out as specially guilty, os to 
mark the date of Christ’s death under the hostile 
Roman world-power.—P. S.] 

What aoousation [rlva kot qy op lav 
Qkptr e].—Though Pilate might have a general 
knowledge of the accusation, it was their place 
formally to present it here. Besides this, how¬ 
ever, Pilate immediately observed, doubtless, that 
they came to him purposing, by a pompous and 
boisterous procession, to move him to confirm 
their sentence of death without more ado. HiB 
inquiry aims at thwarting this design from the 
beginning. Meyer.—“Against this man [card 
rov dvdpAirov roirov ].—Spoken with in¬ 
difference; not: against such a pious, celebrated 
man (Luther).” 

Ver. 30. if this person were not a male¬ 
factor [ei pi) % v ovt o q na koito i ■ 
Here is contained the impetuous demand that 
Pilate should assent to their sentence of death 
without delay. Under thef dominion of the Ro¬ 
mans, the Jews had lost the jus vita et necie (ac¬ 
cording to the Talmud, forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Lightfoot). This they 
declared themselves, ver. 81. Consequently, the 
stoning of Stephen was a tumultuously illegal 
proceeding; as also the execution of James, ac¬ 
cording to Josephus (Antiq. xx. 9, 1). What still 
remained in the power of the Sanhedrin was 1: 
Disciplinary punishment pushed to the verge of 
capital punishment; 2 . proposal for capital 
punishment. It made a difference whether their 
spiritual sentence of death was confirmed with¬ 
out further ceremony, or whether the governor, 
in accordance with Roman law, reserved to him¬ 
self the right of cognizance and sentence. In 
the former case they could stone the condemned, 
according to Jewish custom; in the second case 
he was executed according to Roman custom, or, 
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if extreme punishment was resorted to, crucified. 
The purpose of the Jews, therefore, is to obtain, 
by means of the impetuosity of their procession 
and demand, the ratification of their sentence. 
They hod a twofold motive for this. In the first 
place, they were, no doubt, sensible of the dif¬ 
ficulty of making the false accusation—charging 
Jesus with being a political criminal—good be¬ 
fore Pilate, while they might guess that the latter 
would not recognizo death as a punishment for 
merely religious or apparent transgressions. In 
the second place, their demand was at the same 
time intended to carry the right of a greater in¬ 
dependence. lie, therefore, is blindly to agree 
to their sentence. They seek, however, to make 
compensation for their bold demand by saying: 
we have delivered Him unto thee. One good turn 
deserves another. If wo come before thy tribu¬ 
nal, that is an honor for thee, in return for which 
thou surely canst do us the honor to recognize 
our sentence without further ceremony. There 
was thus a close prospect of Christ’s being stoned. 
But He had in spirit foreseen the turn affairs 
were now taking, and had announced His suffer¬ 
ings on the cross, chap. iii. 14; viii. 28; Matt, 
x. 88 , etc. The cross was also included in the 
counsel of God,as the form of suffering in which 
Christ could manifest His glory quite otherwise 
than if subjected to a stoning (see Tholuck, p. 
415). 

Ver. 31. Then take Him yourselves, etc. 
[hdpere avrov bfielg, Kai Karel rbv 
v 6 pov vfiov Kpivare avrbv]. — 1. 1. if Ho 
is to pass for a criminal simply in accordance 
with your sentence, then execute Him also ac¬ 
cording to your law. According to Meyer, ho 
means that they should try Him. But Pilate 
saw well that they had already done this. The 
Kplvetv, therefore, here denotes judicial proceed¬ 
ings in general, inclusive of punishment, but 
according to their law and right. The words 
certainly point derisively to tho fact that they 
aro not permitted to proceed to capital punish¬ 
ment (Lttoke and others). Pilate meets fenati- 
cal presumption with frigid sarcasm. 

Tho Jews therefore said unto him. —The 
oiv denotes that Judaism must now come out 
openly. See note to ver. 30.— It is not per¬ 
mitted us Vjfilv ovk ki-coriv airoKrei- 
vai ovdivo].—Untenable limitations of this 
deliverance .* 1. To execute capital punishment in 
the form of crucifixion (Chryqpst.); 2 . to exe¬ 
cute a man on the feast-day (Scmler); 8 . to 
punish orimes of state (Krebs). That they now, 
in connection with this declaration of their 
death-sentence, brought forward the accusation 
against Jesus of political offences warranting 
death, results from the subsequent examination 
by Pilate ver. 84. Comp. Luke xxiii. 2. Meyer 
disallows the assumption of such an accusation, 
from a fear of “ harmonistics.” Pilate, he thinks, 
must have gathered this oharge from the preced¬ 
ing demand for the £uard. But a measure of 
police requires to be Judicially formulated, and 
that by tho accuser himself. Agreeably to the 
political accusation, a formal trial must now be¬ 
gin. 

[Yer. 32. That the saying of Jesus might 
be fulfilled, etc .—See ch. xii. 82, 33; Matt, 
xx. 19, where Christ foretold Ilis crucifixion. 


Had the Jews executed Him according to their 
law against false prophets and blasphemers, thej 
would have cloned Him, as they repeatedly at¬ 
tempted to do (comp. ch. viii. 59 ; x. 31), and 
as they actually, in a tumultuary way, stoned 
Stephen (Acts vii.). Crucifixion was a Roman 
mode of punishment—the most cruel and dis¬ 
graceful—for slaves, rebels and low criminals, 
such as pirates, assassins, deserters, but not for 
Roman citizens. Jesus on account of His Mes¬ 
sianic claims must have appeared to the Roman 
governor os a rebel.—P. S.f 

Ver. 83. Art Thou the king of the Jews? 
—Tho boundless perfiuy of the Jewish accusa¬ 
tion is distinctly reflected in Pilate’s presenta¬ 
tion of it. It is an ambiguous charge, forged 
out of Jesus’ avowal that He is the Messiah; a 
charge embracing falsehood (since Jesus had.no 
intention of being a political character), treason 
against their Messianic hope (which they aban¬ 
doned in this case), and self-condemnation (since 
they hope for a political Messiah).—Art Thou? 
asks Pilate; not: sayest Thou that Thou art? 
The question need not necessarily be appre¬ 
hended as purely derisive. Pilate might think 
thus: if His only offence was one of the tongue, 
He will deny that He is 6 uch a personage; hut 
if He is a dangerous enthusiast. He will acknow¬ 
ledge tho allegation. There is also, beyond a 
doubt, an incidental play of sarcasm. 

Yer. 34. Dost Thou say this of Thyself, 
Or, etc. [’A?r6 aeavrov av rovro llyetl 
f) hWoi einbv aoi ire pi i p o i].—Design 
of the question. According to Olshausen, Ne- 
ander (and my LebcnJesu , p. 1058) Jesns desires 
to ascertain in what sense Pilate puts the ques¬ 
tion: whether in a Gentile-political or a Jewish- 
theocratical sense.* Meyer combats this assump¬ 
tion: 1. By the assertion that Jesus wished only 
to know the author of the accusation. The 
author, however, stood officially at the door. 2 . 
By tho declaration that it is not supposable that 
Pilate would thus separate the Messianic concep¬ 
tions. He might, however, be taught thus io 
separate them. By the terra: “ King of the 
Jews,” Pilate could understand nothing but a 
political seditionary urged by fanatical motive! 
The Sanhedrists knew this; but they also knew 
that Jesus claimed the Messiahship in another 
sense, and they now made use of the Messianta 
name to fit out a false accusation. Jesns could 
not acknowledge tho Messianic conception of 
Pilate, but neither oould He disown the tbeo- 
oratical Messianic conception. Hence, this dis¬ 
tinction was to bo mode thoroughly clear. Like 
Meyer, Tholuct mistakes the decisive weight of 
Christ’s distinction. It was necessary for Pilate 
to see that they were trying to humbug him by 
means of a perfidiously interpreted religious con¬ 
ception. And thus in the middle ages and in 


* f8o also Godet, Kwald, Alford. This is no doubt the 
proper view, and not set aside by the objections of 
(p. BIO), who regards the question simply as intended b* 
know the real author of the charge. Christ did not •« 
for information, which He did not need, but to bring «» 
the distinction in the mind of Pilate, who seems to 
suspected that Jesns was really what He was charged *** 
being. This may be Inferred also from the question, “ 
art Thou T” (xix. 8), his increasing desire to release J«ns <“>• 
and his refusal to alter the inscription on the crow (»>— 
P. S.] 
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the time of the Reformation,—even down to the 
present day—the Hierarchs have, with evil con¬ 
sciousness, stamped reformation as revolution. 

Ver. 35. Am I a Jew? Ul^ti —looking to a 
negative answer— lyC >—a Roman governor— 
’lovdaide e\pi \.—With Roman pride he de¬ 
clares that he is not a Jew, t. e. that it is hence 
impossible that he should put the question in the 
Jewish sense ;* lie has but framed it in accord¬ 
ance with the statement made to him by the 
Prisoner’s nation (rd l$vos rd o 6 v , snecr- 
ingly) and the high-priests. Compelled, how¬ 
ever, to, surmise the lurking of an ambiguity in 
this statement, he inquires, in a genuine Roman 
sense : What hast Thou done ? [r l i t o / 37- 
ffof].—Pilate’s answer was manifestly inappli¬ 
cable to the question: Art thou Mine accuser, or 
do the Jews accuse Me ? It is appropriate, how¬ 
ever, to the question: Hast thou, or have the 
Jews, formulated the accusation? 

Ver. 36. My kingdom is not of this 
world [y (iaoiXeia 1) epi} ovx kanv ix 
tov k 6 0 g 0 v Tobrov. ’B k relates to origin and 
nature; yet Christ’s kingdom, though note/this 
world, is yet in this world and over this world, 
hfnrk the emphatic repetition of My, and this 
world , as also the demonstrative hrev&sv in op¬ 
position to coclitus. —P. S.].—This answer, the 
distinction between the purely theocratic and 
the purely political idea of a kingdom was mani¬ 
festly contemplated from the very beginning, in 
the question of Jesus [ver. 34] and introduced 
by that question. First He acknowledges that 
Ho has a kingdom (My kingdom} ; passes on im¬ 
mediately, however, for Pilate*s pacification, to 
the negative definition of His kingdom. It is 
not of this world as to its principle; it lays, there¬ 
fore, In respect of its tendency, no claims to this 
world and docs not, in respect of its character, 
come into collision with the existent secular em¬ 
pire of the Romans. Proof: If it were of this 
world, I should have fighters after the manner 
Of the kingdoms of the world, and the very least 
that they could do would be, as worldly 00 m- 
batants, to prevent the base and contemptible re- 
surrender of My person to the spiritual forum 
oftheJews.—My servants [ 0 1 birypiTai ol 
i p 0 (]. —Interpretations: 1. The servants that 
I have, disciples, angels (Lamp©, Luthardt).f 2. 
The servants that I then should have (Meyer, J 
Tholuck [Liicke, Hengstenberg, Alford]). He, 
however, really has a kingdom, and He also 
really has servants. With such a fancy sketch: 
had I a worldly kingdom, and legions, My ser¬ 
vants would liberate Me,—the innocence of Je¬ 
sus would be poorly proved. But when He says: 
I have servants, but not one makes the slightest 
attempt at My liberation—this, to Pilate, who 
was acquainted with the nature of the distur¬ 
bance, contains a striking proof of Jesus’ inno- 


* [Meyer Jtwt reversely: The answer of Pilate ... indi¬ 
rectly denies the first, and consequently affirm* the second 
question. But Lange Is right. Pilate proudly and indig¬ 
nantly repudiate* all connection with Jewieh expectation*, 
which he dcspUed as sheer fanaticism.—P. 8.] 
f [Lampe: A noth and disciples; Lnthardt and Stier: 
angels: Meyer: disciples only (ch. xll. 26; 1 Cor. iv. 1; 1 
Tim. It. 0), who are tnemselve* not of this world, though in 
thb world, ch. xvil. 16.—P. 8.] 

| fin the 6th <kL, p. 611, Meyer reject* this view and un¬ 
derstand* by vmjpirai the disciple*. 8ee preceding footnote. 
—P.S.J 


cence. The kingdom of which Christ speaks, 
however, does uot wait for its beginning until 
the cessation of tho kingdoms of the world (as 
Meyer asserts); neither does it itself become a 
world-kingdom (comp. Tholuck, p. 416). It con¬ 
quers the world and makes the kingdoms of the 
world subject unto itself, in order to abolish and 
absorb the entire old form of the world in tho 
kingdom of heaven. 

But now is My kingdom not from hence, 

kvrev&ev. llad Christ’s kingdom been des¬ 
tined to be a worldly kingdom, it would have 
token its rise at that very point in the orisis of 
the sufferings of the cross. 

[This solemn declaration of Christ conoerning 
the heavenly origin aud unworldly character of 
nis kingdom, settles in principle the question of 
Church and State in favor of separation and 
against penal laws for the punishment of heresy. 
Comp. Matt. xxii. 21, the wisest answer ever 
given to a question. Alford: “Tho word now 
(yvv ) has been absurdly pressed by the Romanist 
interpreters, to mean that at some time His king¬ 
dom would be hrev&ev — 1 . e ix tov xdopov roOrov 
—as if its essential character could ever be 
changed: vvv implies, ‘as the oase now stands,’— 
a demonstrate ad oculos from the fact that no ser¬ 
vants of His had conten led or were contending 
in. His behalf; see similar usages of vw, oh. viiL 
40; ix. 41; xv. 22,” etc.— P. S ] 

Ver. 37. So, then, [ovxovv, nonne lyiVur] 
Thou art a king [pa oiXevc el oi] ?— 
Pilate asks, wo doubt not, more out of cutiosity 
and with tho attention of an inquisitor, than with 
any mocking designs (Tholuck). 

Yea, a king am I [ji) hkyeis hri 
ftaatXei>c el u 1 ky6. See Text. Note].— “So 
Thou art a king?” questions Pilate with ironical 
emphasis. “ Thou sayest it,” answers Jesus, 
with the accent of sublime self-assurance. And 
in face of the alt He emphasises the ky6. Not 
only, however, does bn recognize the utleranoe of 
Pilate—it likewise acknowledges the correctness 
of his deduction; from the kingdom of Jesus thou 
rightly inferrest- His kingly dignity, says Jesus. 
Hence wo represent ori by yea ( Ja ).—Proof: 
Thereunto have I been born and there¬ 
unto have I oome Into the world [ey5 
els tov to yeyiv vrjpai x a l elg tovto 
etf rdv xbopovl ,—According to 
Liicke and De Wette, Christ distinguishes Hi/ 
birth, and His official appearance. According 
to Meyer and Tholuok, the latter port of the sen¬ 
tence denotes the Divine Ambassador. Since, 
however, tho birth also, as tho birth of the Wit¬ 
ness of tho Truth, douotes a divine or divine-hu¬ 
man birth, we likewise distinguish the expres¬ 
sion of His ideal kingly nature (born), aad of 
His historic Messianic mission (office). [Comp, 
here Alford].— That I may bear witness 
unto the truth [i v a paprvpijou ttj a A v- 
dripj.—He is the faithful Witness, 2Cor. i. 20; 
Rev. iii. 14.— Every one that is of the truth. 
[?rd£ 6 ov ex rgg a^^e/af],—See John iii. 
21. Chap. vi. 44; viii. 47; Rom. ii. 29.— Hear- 
eth My voice [ axobei pov Tijq ftuvr/f].— 
Chap. x. 27. Why does He say this to Pilate ? 
Calvin: He designs explaining why He finds so 
few adherents. Chrysost. and others: He is ap¬ 
pealing to the Roman's consciousness, which is 
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more susceptible than that of a Caiaphas Bon¬ 
gs! : provocat a cxcitate Pilati ad captuh fideUum. 
—But manifestly He marks the moment in whioh 
Pilate is confronted with salvation, and the form 
under which salvation advances towards him. It 
is the form in which He is able to preach the 
Gospel to this man in this position. If thou art 
of the truth, if the impulse of truth is the vital 
impulse that inlluenceth thee, thou wilt know Me, 
and thou art saved. 

Ver. 88. “What is truth? [ri kartv dXfj- 
# f l a;]—The Evangelist plainly characterises 
the meaning of the query by remarking that 
Pilate turned about upon uttering these words, 
and went out [k«2 rovro eiir&v irdXtv 
igffX&e »]. No pause, no waiting for a reply, is 
spoken of. The word is thrown out; immedi¬ 
ately he wheeled around npon his heel to tell the 
Jews without that he found no fault in Him. 
Thus is the patristio exposition, which makes 
him an eager inquirer after the truth (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theodoret, Aretius and others) confuted, as 
also the assumption that he gave utterance to a 
feeling of disconsolateness (Olshausen). He has 
evidently no suspicion of subjective vital truth, 
and he understands, by truth, merely an objec¬ 
tive school problem about which a practical man 
of business need not puzzle his wits. Not so 
much as a philosophizing skeptic is delineated— 
such an one as Pliny the elder (ut solum cerium 
sit , nihil esse certi).* On the other hand, neither do 
wc find that flight from truth, that was manifested 
in. the case of the governor Felix, Acts xxiv. 25. 
The narrow^ practical Roman mind that takes 
exception to every free investigation of truth, ac¬ 
counting such a fantasticalness from which it 
saves itself by observance of traditional ordi¬ 
nance, here expresses itself, as does, in measure, 
a Cicero as an Aoataleptio [probabilist], the 
heathen Csecilius in the Octavius of Minutius 
Felix, the Romish spirit continually, not only in 
its attitude toward the. Reformation but also 
in modern times, as it stands confronted with 
Catholic philosophy.-)- 

The question as to whence the Evangelist ob¬ 
tained his knowledge of this conversation, is 
difficult only when we forget that Christ's every 
step was wat ched by men who were of the truth; 
Strauss and Baur [and Scholten] alone have 
found the moment sufficiently obscure, in the 
light of the world’s history, to induce them to as¬ 
sert this account to be a composition of the Evan¬ 
gelist, traceable to his peculiar tendency. 

“ Pilate's end corresponds with a life devoid 
of all foundation of objective [first of all, sub¬ 
jective] truth; according to classic authorities, 
he dies by suicide, in consequence of heavy mis¬ 
fortunes (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. II. 7)." Tboluck. 

I find no fault In Him [k y 6 ,—opposed to 
ifieiCt—ovdepiav evpiano Iv avrip airiav], 
—The total result of the irrecoverable moment 


• [Meyer and Alfo.-d likewise derive tho question of Pilate 
from indifferentUm ratlier than skepticism. “ It expresses, 
not withent scoff and Irony, that troth can never be found: 
and is an apt representative of the state of the polite Gentile 
mind at the timo of the Lord’s coming. It was rather an in* 
ability than an unwillingness to find the troth.” Comp, the 
saying of Felix to Paul, Acts xxiv. 26.—P. 8.] 
f [Dr. Lange has in view Lammenais, Hermes, Qiinther, 
and other recent Roman Catholic philosophers, whoso specu¬ 
lations have been condemned by the pope.—P. 8.J 


was his taking Jesus to be a good-natured but 
guiltless, perhaps rather tiresome, fanatic. With 
all this, his practical sense of justice finds clear 
utterance for an instant more—to be soon after 
caught in the net of a wretched policy. Soon 
after—for here, according to Luke, follows tho 
sending of Jesus to the tribunal of Herod Anti- 
pas, Luke xxiii. 12. [“ Pilate mocks both—the 

Witness of the Truth and the haters of the Truth. 
His conduct presents a pitiable specimen of the 
moral weakness of that spirit of worldly power, 
which reached its culminating point in the Ro¬ 
man empire.” Alford.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 89. But it is a custom of yours, 
etc. [ioriv de avvij# e ta bplv, iva era 
dtroXbao bpiv iv ripndax al.—Pilate thinks 
to catch the Jews, and they catch him. Instead 
of simply administering justice and pronouncing 
the release of Jesus, he proposes to concede to 
them the ability of releasing Him themselves in 
right of a privilege obtained by them. The con¬ 
sequence of this half-measure is ruinous to the 
judge. It is, therefore, no good-natured love 
of justice that makes him resort to this expe¬ 
dient (Tholuck), but a preponderant considera¬ 
tion of policy. According to Matthew, he places 
Barabbas beside Jesus and bids the people 
choose, designing thus to make the acquittal of 
Jesus the more sure. The combination was 
probably first originated by the Jews, as John 
reports, and then formulated by Pilate (comp. 
Comm, on Luke). The Jewish custom of releas¬ 
ing a criminal was probably not an emanation 
from the paschal fpast as a feast of reconciliation 
(Tholuck), but rather a dramatic Easter play, in¬ 
tended, perhaps, to illustrate the sparing of the 
Jewish first-born (see Comm, on Matt, at this 
passage). 

At tho passover [iv Tip ndaxa. 'Ev is 
wanting in some MSS.].—“Pilate might thus 
express himself on the 14th as well as on the 
15th.” Meyer. But according to the literal ex¬ 
pression, the feast of the passover had really com¬ 
menced. 

Tho king of the Jews [rov PaacXf.es top 
*I ovd]. —Meyer: “Unwise mocking bitterness.” 
Perchance abortive cunning likewise. The Xing 
of the Jews He was considered by many among 
the people whose business it was to decide. 

Ver. 40. Then they dried out all a g a in — 
The Evangelist’s meaning seems to be either: 
they have cried, and cry again now; or: now 
that they again gave utterance to their senti¬ 
ments, for the first time after the accusation, 
they did it with clamorous outory. We appre¬ 
hend the passage thus: they cried this time, and 
that en masse or with one voice.— Saying: not 
this Ono but Barabbas [p% rovrov, dXXd 
rdv B apaPPdv. 6 i 6 Bap a p pa c 

Xyarti ]-—On Barabbas see Comm, on Matthew. 
It is the first practical fault of the Roman spirit 
to set criminals side by side with putative ideal¬ 
ists, and to releaso the former rather than the 
latter. [Ewald suggests that Barabbas was the 
son of a Rabbi (Abba was a Rabbinio title of ho¬ 
nor), and I leader in the insurrection (Mark xv. 
7) against Pilate, arising out of his misappro¬ 
priation of a part of the temple revenue to the 
construction of an aqueduot (Joseph. Ds Bello 
Jud. II. 9, J 4); and thus explains the eagerness 
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with which the 8anhedrin and the people de¬ 
manded his release. On the significance of the 
name Barabbas (Son of the Father, with or with¬ 
out Jesus in the Synoptista) and the unconsciously 
representative character and release of this rebel 
and robber, as contrasted with the character 
and condemnation of the obedient and holy Jesus, 
see notes on Matt xxvii. 16, p. 511, and the 
Hox. and Pbaot. below. Ludit in humanis divina 
potentia rebus. —P. 8.] 

Chap. xix. 1. Then therefore Pilate took 
Jesus and seourged Him [IXapev obv 
6 lltA. t5v *lija. cat I/caoriywoev].—The 
second wretched politio attempt of the Homan, 
aooording to John. He took, or received, Jesus 
and scourged Him. The sending of Jesus before 
Herod’s tribunal, as also the hand-washing, I 
likewise belong in this category. With this at¬ 
tempt he hopes to satisfy the vindictiveness of 
Jesus’ foes, perhaps even to excite their com¬ 
passion—and so much the more, since according 
to his ideas, Jesus, by this ignominious treat¬ 
ment, would be stripped of dignity in the eyes 
of the people and made of none effect. On the 
act of scourging see Comm, on Matthew [p. 
612]. As also on the different signification as¬ 
sumed by the scourging according to the Synop- 
iists and according to John. 

[Pilate probably subjected Jesus to this dis¬ 
graceful and horrible punishment in the vain 
hope of satisfying His accusers and moving them 
to compassion. The Homan mode of scourging 
is here meant, which was much more cruel than 
the Jewish; it was never inflicted upon Homan 
citizens, but only upon foreigners and slaves 
whose lives were considered of no account, either 
as a torture to extort a confession, or as a cor¬ 
rection preparatory to crucifixion. The body 
was stripped, tied in a stooping posture to a low 
block or pillar, and the bare baok lacerated by 
an unlimited number of lashes with rods or 
twisted thongs of leather, so that the poor suf¬ 
ferers frequently fainted and diod on the spot 
—P. 8.] 

Vers. 2, 8. And the soldiers, etc. [*al ol 
arpanurat irX£ £av re? a rk Qavov if 
iiv, k . r. A.].—See Comm, on Matthew 
[p. 614]. “ The derisive blow on the cheek 

Yetiitiow abrip />ariapara] is substituted for the 
kiss.” 

Ver. 4. I bring Him forth to you Tide 
hyw vjilv avTov Iva yv&re, k . t.X]— 
According to Matthew, the scourging of the Lord 
had been consummated before the eyes of the 
people (not “in the court of the pratorium”). 
For after the scourging, the soldiers had led Him 
into the prmtorium, probably in a mocking pro¬ 
cession as though the king were brought into 
his castle. The scene probably took place in 
the fortress-court or in a halL Therefore we 
read here: “ I bring Him forth unto you.”— 
That ye may know. —The Jews not possess¬ 
ing the right of capital punishment, the return 
of the person of Jesus to them was a declaration 
that He was free from the offence with which 
they oharged Him. Pilate, however, utters his 
testimony unconditionally: no fault [o v tie filar 
airiav].—The leading forth has been in dif¬ 
ferent ways misinterpreted in regard to its in¬ 


tention,—by Gerhard, for instance: they should 
see how compliant he would be in punishing 
Him, if he found any fault in Him. 

Ver. 5. Behold, the man. ['I ti e, or rather 
*Itiov 6 hv&poiroc, see Text. Notes]. — Fees 
Homo! “But from the Lord cometh what the 
tongue shall speak.” (Prov. xvi. 1 [Luther’s 
Bible. “ The preparation of the heart in man, 
and the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord.” 
£. V.j). Pilate’s words, unconsciously to him¬ 
self, assume, like his superscription and the 
sentence of Caiaphas, a significance correspond¬ 
ing to the great situation. [An involuntary 
prophecy of heathenism, as the word of Caia¬ 
phas (oh. xi. 61, 52) was an involuntary pro¬ 
phecy of hostile Judaism.—P. 8.1 The word 
seems to express compassion; at all events it is 
designed to excite that emotion. There is no 
doubt as to the sense: there ye have Him agaii^ 
and what a pitiable object 1 Take Him thus and 
let Him go. He forebodes not that Jesus is in¬ 
deed the Man yer* e^oxbv [the one perfect Man], 
who, through his wicked pliancy, steps forth so 
outraged in His outward appearance. 

Ver. 6 . The high-priests and the offioers. 
—They cried as leaders—which does not exclude 
the joint crying of the assembled populace. 

Take Him yourselves and crnoify Him. 
—Pilate still makes a stand at the present stage, 
with a feeling of his own authority that causes 
him to deride the impotence of the Jews. 

Ver. 7. We have a law [j} pete vtipov 
l xopev ],—The political accusation having borne 
no fruit, they now come out with the religious 
accusation in pursuance of which Jesus, at least 
according to their law, must die (as a blasphemer 
of God, namely, Lev. xxiv. 16, doubtless also as 
a false prophet, Deut. xviiL 20). The ipeic, etc., 
defiantly arrayed against the ky6 — airiav of 
Pilate. They feel confident of Pilate’s obligation 
to respect their law. See Joseph. Antiq., 16,2,8. 

Ver. 8 . When Pilate—he was the more 
afraid {paXXov e$oPh<hf]. —Their saying, 
in the first place, entirely missed the designed 
effect; it was productive of the opposite effect. 
Hitherto Pilate had been restrained by a fear of 
conscience or of law alone; now religious fear 
supervoned, in connection with a fear of Jesus' 
personality itself, of which latter sentiment he 
now became fully conscious. According to Mat¬ 
thew, the message of his wife has already been 
received, hence is jointly influential. 

Ver. 9. Again into the pretorium [/cal 
eioi}X&ev etc rb rr p atrLp tov vdAiv]— 
We must supply in imagination the leading of 
Jesus before Pilate, in order to a fresh, private 
examination.—Whenoe art Thou? [jt<5$#v 
el <r 6 ].-_The inquiry after the whence of Christ 
is indefinitely framed, in accordance with the 
Jews’ accusation and Pilate's fear. Meyer: He 
piotures to himself the vide after the analogy 
of the heathen heroes , and fears the vengeanco 
of the Jewish God Jehovah. Religious awe, in 
a moment of superstitious excitement, pictures 
to itself all manner of things, however, and 
nothing quite distinctly. Whether He were a 
Magus or a hero, an angel, after the religion 
of the land, or a divine apparition,—it now 
seemed very possible to him that there might be 
something super-terrestrial in the appearance of 
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the Man;—and he had so unconcernedly caused 
Him to be scourged. In any case, celestial ven- 
geance seemed to threaten him. Whether the 
irddev, etc., is timid (Meyer) or cautiously sifting, 
is difficult to decide; fear and prudence may be 
united in it. 

No answer [ f O dl 'I ijaovc bird Kpta iv 
ovk Idoicev avrfl.—Luthardt: He would not 
answer him, in order that He might not step in 
the way of God’s will. An abstractly superna- 
turalistic view. If the answer had been a moral 
duty, no religious duty would have stood in the 
way of it. God had power, notwithstanding any 
answer of His, to accomplish His will. Under 
such a supposition ns Luthardt’s, Jesus would in 
no case have dared answer anything. He was 
silent, “ as also before Herod and Caiaphas, be¬ 
cause He had already testified enough for the 
susceptible; and for him who had turned his 
back upon the King of truth, neither could an¬ 
other testimony avail.’ , Tholuck. Jesus could 
foresee that this transaction led to nothing. 
Pilate, with his question, abandoned his judicial 
position, for ho was bound to acquit Jesu* not 
on account of His danger-menacing Godhead, 
but on account of \{\b protection-demanding human 
innocence. [Alford: “ This silence was the most 
emphatic answer to all who had ears to hear it, 
—was a reference to what Ho had said before, 
cli. xviii. 37, and so a witness to His divine 
origin. Would any mere man , of true and upright 
character, havo refused an answer to such a 
question, so put? Let the modern rationalist 
consider this.”—P. 8.] 

Vcr. 10. Dost Thou not speak unto me? 
[tyol ov Aa^eZf].—Himself full of fear, he 
exacted considerations of fear from Jesus. . Ho 
boasts of his power [k^ovolav i *u] instead 
of remembering his duty, and of his freedom to 
release Jesus [hirohvoal o e], while the weight 
of temptation, drives him in his impotence re- 
sistlessly forward. 'E yol has the emphasis of 
offended authority [pride of office], making ef¬ 
forts at once terrifying and alluring. Crucify , 
release , a more probable sequence than the con¬ 
verse. See the Textual Notes. [The opposite 
order is better attested by external authority 
(R. A. 6., etc.), and more natural, as releasing 
appeals more to tho prisoner, and crucifying fol¬ 
lows as the other alternative.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 11. No power over Me unleu it 
had been given, etc. [ovk lx* l S egovolav 
ovdeylav kqt 9 iyo i», el fii} fjv ooi dedo- 
fikvov dvtttfev].— dedouhov. Namely, the ex¬ 
ercise of power—if that had not been given thee. 
[The neuter is more general than dedoytmj, and 
includes, as Meyer says, t 6 e^ovaid^etv #car’ eyov. 
—P. S.].— From above. —Not: from the Ro¬ 
man emperor (Usteri), or from the Sanhedrin 
(Semler), but firom God (chftp. iiL 8, 81). [Gro- 
tius aptly: tnde scilicet , unde ortus sum; dvotirv 
is a precise anWer to the ird&ev of Pilate (ver. 
10). It is equivalent to ek &eoi> or Ik tov icarpdr 
yov , but this Pilate would not have understood. 
—P. S.].— No power. —'E %owria is interpreted: 

1. As judicial authority, by Luther, Calvin, 
Baur and others. Thus, because thou hast this 
authority from above, the misuse of it is sin; 
the authors of this offence, however, the Jews, 
have the greater guilt. 


2. Actual power, Beta, Gerhard, Tholuck: It 
is the providence of God that I, through the 
obduracy of My people, have fallen into thy 
hands. With this interpretation the did rotrro 
[on this account, because of the power being 
given thee] is certainly better explained, yet 
this actual power rests upon the magisterial 
authority. 

He that delivoreth Me onto thee; 6 m- 

padidobc [the present, because the act is just 
going onj.—Benge! Meyer [Lampe, Alford, 
Kwald, Hengstenberg]: The high-priest [Caia¬ 
phas] ; Tholuck collectively: The hardened Jew¬ 
ish nation. [Still others the Sanhedrin; some, 
unaptly, Judas who is now out of sight]. The 
declaration of Pilate ver. 86 is pertinent: Thy 
nation and the high-priests have delivered Thee 
unto me. Wherefore has the deliverer (J ira/w- 
didob?) the greater sin [fiel£ova dpa priav 
l x «<] ? Explanations: 

1. Euthymius: Pilate’s guilt rests more upoa 
softness and weakness. 

2. Grotius: Because he could not know, as 
well as the Jews, who Christ was. 

8 . Lampe: Because the Jews had not received 
this power from God. 

4. Meyer: Because thou host the disposal of 
Me not from any sovereign power of thine own, 
but by divine authorization. 

But the abuse of his judicial authority does 
not excuse him. Decisive in the first place is 
the fact that Pilate is an ignorant Gentile, the 
deliverer Jewish; then, that the Jews claim, 
with a certain legal title, that he has but to ex¬ 
ecute their sentence. Pilate found himself in 
no clear position. He had to do, not with a 
Roman, but with a Jew, and not with a civil law, 
but with a religious accusation in regard to 
which the Jewish tribunal had already decided. 
This might readily mislead him in his simple 
judicial duty, and it was liis fatality. His guilt 
would bo still less than it really was, had he not 
been aware that they had delivered Jesus for 
envy, had not Jesus made so strong an impres¬ 
sion on him, and had he not really known it to 
be his duty to release Him. Even in the case 
of the Jews there was also taken into account a 
consideration of excuse because of ignorance, 
which consideration exhibited the guilt of many 
of them as other than final obduracy. See Acts 
iii. 17 ; comp. Luke xxiii. 34. Meyer, in a note 
[p. 621], has with reason set aside the interpre¬ 
tation of Baur. 

Ver. 12. For the sake of this ; he mimo .— 
Not: from thenceforth [E. V. and most commen¬ 
tators], but: for the sake of this saying [Meyer, 
Stier, Luthardt, comp. vi. 66 .—P. S.]. It cast 
a bright accidental light upon his obscure, fate¬ 
ful, perilous situation, that for an instant marked 
the path of duty as a path of deliverance.— 
Pilate sought to release Him. —’EC yru cer¬ 
tainly oannot denote simply an increased striving 
(Liicke), it being expressive of a distinct act im¬ 
mediately provocative of the most excited out¬ 
burst on the part of the Jews. But the inter¬ 
pretation : he demanded that He should be re¬ 
leased (Meyer), gives rise to the supposition 
that Pilate must needs ask the Jews' sanction to 
the release of Jesus. This word, to which not 
sufficient regard is paid, means rather: he was 
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really on the point of ordering the release of 
Christ. Perhaps he oansed the guard to fall 
back, or he may hare stated to the Jews that 
they might go home, that he would leave Jesus 
behind in the preetorium, under his own protec¬ 
tion. At all events, here it is that the tragic 
knot was tied. The liberation of Jesus seems 
already decided. 

But the Jews oried out, saying.—-Now, 
in the uproar of tho Jews, the whole storm of 
hell rises. At first the high-priests and officers 
led the voices,—now tho entire moss is full of 
exoitement and needs no starter. The demoni¬ 
acal syllogism with which they debauch Pilate, 
scarcely originates, however, in the brain of the 
populace. Tho hierarchs take refuge in the 
political accusation, declaring; Jesus is a revo¬ 
lutionist against the emperor, and if thou let 
Him go, thou comest thyself under suspi¬ 
cion of treason to the emperor. Now the empe¬ 
ror was—Tiberius. The threat of being accusal 
to this man of treason fells the Weak courtling. 
On Pilate as manifoldly guilty, especially of ex¬ 
tortions and outrages; Joseph., Antiq. XVI11. 
3, Iff.; Philo, De kg. ad Caj., 1033 , on the sus¬ 
picious character of Tiberius, Sueton., Tib., 68 ; 
Tacit., Ann., III. 88 . Majestatis crimen omnium 
accusationum complementum erat. — #IAof Ko/- 
oapot, a predicate of honor, since the time of 
Augustus conferred, by the emperor himself and 
by others, partly upon prefects and legates, 
partly upon allies (Brnesti, Suetonius, Excurs. 
16).” Tholuok. According to Meyer [and Al¬ 
ford], the term means simply: loyal to the em¬ 
peror; unfavorable to this view is the technical 
use of the predicate: amicus Csesaris. Even if 
Pilate did not formally possess the title, it is al¬ 
luded to.—Speaketh against—is at variance 
with—tho emperor (avr ihty e t). Meyer: 
He dcclareth against tne emperor, not: he re - I 
belleth (Kuinoel), etc. But rebelling is exactly 
jvhat declaring against the sovereign means. I 

Ver. 18. When Pilate therefore heard 
these words. —Pilate’s playing with the situa¬ 
tion is post; now the situation plays with him. 
First he said—not asked—: what is truth9 Now 
his frightened heart, to which the emperor's fa¬ 
vor is the supreme law of life, says: what is 
justice t “ He who fears not God above all things, 
is condemned to fear man.” Tholuck,*— He 
brought Jesus forth. —Since the last examina¬ 
tion, ver. 8 ff., he had left Him in the pretorium. 
—And sat down in the judgment-seat 
[tK&dtoev iir i pt/paro { *if t6kv 
A ty 6 ftev ov Xi&dorpcjTov]. — “ Sentence 
was pronounced sub divo , not ex sequo loco, but 
superiors; thero stood the judgment-seat on a 
floor of mosaic: pavimenlum , tessellatum (Sueton. 
Cvsar, chap. 46).” Tholuok. [Such a tesselated 
pavement Julius Coesar carried about on his ex¬ 
peditions, Suet. Cses., c. 46.]— But in the He¬ 
brew, Gabbatha. — “The name Ta/3p. must 
not be derived from npl, hill [so Hengstenborg], 
—against which derivation the double /? would 
militate (comp. Tapa&a, Jos. Antiq. v. 1, 29), but 
from 21, ridge, hump.” Meyer. Is it not, per- 

* [Of John Knox it is truly said: “ He never feared the face 
of man.” The reason was because be feared God. Only he is 
truly free and independent of men, who feels bound in God 
and dependent on Him.—P. S.j 


[ haps, still more probably an Aramaic modifica¬ 
tion of nil, altum, 9 allituao ? [Alford from 
alius fuit, Kwald from the root with a signifi¬ 
cation similar to Tu&dorporov. —P. S.] 

Ver. 14. tt was tho preparation-day.— 
JlapaoKevri rov tt dax<h see Comm, on Matt. 
£pp 465, 468J ; John on chap. xiii. [p. 406]. 

1. Friday in the passover-season, or paschal 
week, as a day of preparation for the Sabbath. 
Wieseler, p 836 f; Wichelhaus, p. 209 f. Only ap¬ 
parently a modification is Tholuck’s explanation: 
Tho Paschal preparation-day as the preparation 
for the Sabbath falling in the Paschal season ; 
since the terms Friday und Sabbath preparation- 
day were of necessity synonymous to the Jews, 
just as to tho Germans the terms Samstag and 
Sonnabend are. 

£This is the correct view, and is maintained 
also by Olshausen, Luthardt, Hengstenberg, 
Kiggenbach, Robinson ( Harmony, p. 219). Tho 
term rapaoicevf/ hero does not correspond (as 
Meyer, Lucke, Alford and others assert) to tho 
Hebrew riDSn 22 $, “ the vigil of the Passover ” 
“passover-eve ” (mentioned in the Talmud, see 
Buxtorf, Lex., p. 1766, but nowhere in the Bible), 
but to eve, as being the 2 TjJ, eve 

of the Sabbath (see Buxtorf, Lex., p. 1659). It is 
equivalent to npoadp^arov, fore-sabbath [Mark xv 
42; Judith viii. 6), or rrpoedprtov, as Philo ( De 
vita contempt., p. 616) calls it. Iu other words, it 
is a technical Jewish name for Friday, just as tho 
corresponding terms in the Syriac and Arabic, 
and as the German Sonnabend (Sunday-Eve) is 
used for Samstag (Saturday). It was so called 
from tho Jewish nabit of preparing the meals 
(|On; napaotiev&Zeiv) on Friday for the Sabbath, 
since it was forbidden to kindle a fire on the 
Sabbath (Ex. xvi. 6 ; Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 0, 2). 
This is the uniform meaning of izapacKevii in all 
other passages of the New Testament where it 
occurs, viz., in this very chapter, vers. 31, 82; 
Matt, xxvii. 62; Luke xxiii. 54; Mark xv. 42 
(where it is expressly explained for non-Jewish 
readers, as being= 7 rpood/? / 3 arov). Why should 
our passage be an exception? The addition rov 
nbaxa, which John always uses in the wider 
sense for the whole feast (not for the eating of 
the paschal lamb), makes no difference: it is 
simply the Paschal Friday, or Easter-Friday, as 
wo speak of Easter-Sunday, Easter-Monday, Easter- 
Tuesday.* Wo have here a very significant hint 
that after all John is in perfect harmony with 
the Synoptists on the day of Christ's death, which 
was not the 14th, but tho 15th of Nis&n, or tho 
first diyy of the paschal festival. John probably 
chose this very term to expose the awful incon¬ 
sistency and crime of the Jews in putting the 
Lord and Saviour to death on the day when they 
should have prepared for the holy Sabbath— 
doubly sacred now as being at the same time the 
first day of the great passover.—P. S.] 

2. Meyer following LUcke, Bleek, etc. [p. 623, 
comp. pp. 600 seq., 6 th ed., where tho discus¬ 
sions arc] : “ In order that the Trapaoicevij might 


• [Robinson, Tholuck, Wieseler and others, quote also as 
a parallel aafiParov rov sraurva in Ignatius Ep. ad Phil., c. 
13; but this is not the Sabhatn of tho Raster-week, but the 
Saturday preceding Koster-Sunduy, Kaster-eve.—P. S.] 
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not be apprehended os the weekly one, referable 
to the Sabbath (vers. 31, 42*; Luke xxiii. 54; 
Mark xv. 42; Matt, xxvii. 62; Joseph. Antiq. 
xvi. 6, 2 al.), but that it might be regarded as 
connected with tho feast-day of the Passover, 
John expressly adds tov iraox a » Undoubtedly 
it was a Friday, consequently Preparation-day 
for the Sabbath also—this reference, however, 
is not the one to be pointed out here; the true 
reference is to the paschal feast ooming in on the 
evening of tho day,—of whioh feast the first day 
fell, according to John, upon the Sabbath.” [So 
also Alford.] 

This view is contradicted: 

(1) By the fact that in that case John would, 
shortly after, ver. 81 [ml ir a^aeKtvfj fjv, and 
ver. 42, did ri/v napamuwfv ruv ’IowJ.], have used 
the word vapaoKtvi) in another sense. 

(2) That he then in ver. 81 would have been 
obliged to write vapaoKCv^ rov oa r 3 t 3drov * in or¬ 
der to distinguish between the two senses. 

(8) That, therefore, according to *ers. 81, 42, 
leapaaKevf/ had a thoroughly fixed signification 
and denoted the day of preparation for the Sab¬ 
bath, in consequence of which fact, therefore, 
the irapaoiccvi} rov ndox* te also to be interpreted 
as the day of preparation for the Sabbath of the 
paschal season. 

(4) That John elsewhere uses the word wd<7*a 
as a term for the ioprrfj, the paschal season. So, 
expressly, chap. ii. 23; vi. 4; xi. 55, 56; xviii. 
89. And hence, assuredly, also here. 

It wan going on towards the [es tear 
gegen die] sixth hoar [up a f/v of cktij. This 
is tho correct reading instead of upa h totl iicnj. 
—P.8.]—See Note on chap, i.39 [p. 93.]; Comm, 
on Matthew at this passage [xxvii 4o, p. 525, 
Am. ed.]; Mark [xv. 25, p. 152]. According to 
Jewish reckoning it was on the way to 12 o’clock, 
i. e., between 9 and 12 o’clock. On the difficulty 
of this notice, see the passages cited. [The dif¬ 
ficulty is this, that according to John the hour 
of orucifixion was tho sixth, t. e., (counting with 
the Jews from sunrise) 12 o'clock of our time; 
while according to Mark xv. 25 it was the third, 
i.e., 9 o’clock, A. M., with which the statement 
of Matt, xxvii. 45, and Luke xxiii. 44, agrees, 
that at the sixth hour or noon, when Jesus had 
already for some time been hanging on the cross, 
darkness covered tho land for throe hours, and 
that Jesus died about the ninth hour (i.e., 8 P. M.); 
consequently according to the Synoptists the 
Saviour suffered for nearly six hours on the cross, 
according to John only about three hours.— 
P. S.] Solutions of the apparent contradiction: 

1. Assumption of a writing-error (Euseb. and 
others): r [ 6 ], instead of y [ 8 ]. 

[So also Theophylact, Severus, Beza (ed. 6th), 
Bengel, Alford, Robinson, Earmong, p. 226, where 
Robinson says: “ The £>pa rpinj of Mark, as the 
hour of crucifixion, is sustained by the whole 
course of the transactions and circumstances; as 
also by the fact stated by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, that the darkness commenced at the sixth 
hour, after Jesus had already for some time hung 
upon the cross. The reading hern in John is, 
therefore, probably an early error of transcription 
for rplrn (c for T). Indeed, this last reading is 

* [Or in Ter. 14, ^ Si vapaoKevh rov r««x<u 5 ion vpo- 
aipfia top rov vi ox • » comp. Mark xv. 42.—P. 8.] 


found in Cod. Bezm and Cod. Reg. 62, as well 
as several other authorities; so that its external 
weight is marked by Griesbach as nearly or quite 
equal to that of the common reading, while the in¬ 
ternal evidence in its favor is certainly far great¬ 
er.” But Urn is undoubtedly the correct read¬ 
ing as far as external authority goes. See Txxx. 
Note, and T^schend. ed. VIII. in loc .—P. 8.] 

2. Roman reckoning is employed=6 A. M. 
(Rettig, Tholuck, Hug, and others). [So also 
Olshausen, Wieseler, Ewald, Townson, Words¬ 
worth.—P. S.] But after the examination be¬ 
fore Caiaphas, the first examination before Pilate, 
the examination before Herod (Luke xxiii. 9), 
the further proceedings in Pilate's presence, the 
scourging and mocking, it is impossible that 
it was only approaching or about 6 o'clock in 
the morning, since the final session in presence 
of Caiaphas did of itself presuppose the dawn of 
day, to make it legal. [Besides, this view cre¬ 
ates the difficulty of too long a period (three 
hours) intervening between the sentence of death 
and the crucifixion. It is also very unlikely that 
John, with the Synoptical statements before him, 
should without any notice have introduced a dif¬ 
ferent mode of reckoning, and with it an element 
of confusion rather than rectification.—P. S.1 

8. It was about the sixth hour of the paschal 
feast, reckoned from midnight (Hofmann, Lich¬ 
tenstein}. 41, The passover, however, did not be¬ 
gin at midnight, but on the previous evening at 
about 6 o’clock; irrespective of tho fact that this 
“ would be an unprecedented wav of reckoning 
hours, namely as belonging to the feast , not to 
the dag (in opposition to chap. i. 89; iv. 6, 52).** 
Meyer. 

4. ‘ Again a difference from the Synoptists, 
according to whom (see Mark xv. 25, with which 
Matt, xxvii. 45; Luxe xxiii. 44 agree) Jesus is 
crucified as early as 9 o’clock in the morning.*' 
(Meyer and others.) 

5. The third hour of Mark is the third quar¬ 
ter of tho day (Aret., Grot, [Calvin, Wetstein], 
and others), against which Mark xv. 83. [“And 
when the sixth hour was come, there was dark¬ 
ness over tho whole land until the ninth hour. 
And at the ninth hour Jesus cried,” etc.] 

6. An indefinite computation of hours, accord¬ 
ing to which the sections of time between the 
third, sixth and ninth hours are indefinitely 
stated. Thus the third hour in Mark may mean: 
nine o'dock was past,—it was between nine and 
twelve o'clock when tho crucifixion of Christ 
began; and this is the more probable since Mark 
regards the scourging as the prelude to the cruci¬ 
fixion, which, when the former took place, was 
really already decided (see ver. 16). And so 
the words of John: it was towards the sixth hoar: 
it was past nine o’clock and approaching noon 
when Pilate—the soourging being accomplished, 
and the Scourged One having been presented to 
the populace—spoke the final words upon which 

* [In this case rov viox a mast bo disconnected from 
wapaoKtvj, and connected withwpe in this way: V Sc vape- 
ovtvn. rov viox • b «s «*rij, t. ^ it was prepaxatioa- 

day (Friday), about the sixth hour of the paschal feast {count¬ 
ing from midnight). Ingenious, but very artificial aad 
without a parallel for such reckoning. Hofmann, of Er¬ 
langen, proposed this view in an article of the Erlangen 
ZeUsehriflf ProL and Kirch* , 1863, p. 260 ff_ and again in 
bis Schriftbcwi*. Lichtenstein adopts it in his article Jam 
Christas, in lierxog’s ThsoL Ency cJ, Vol. VL, p. 686.—P. 8.] 
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the prooession to Golgotha immediately followed. 
John’s employment of the later indefinite hour- 
date is accounted for by the thought; they now 
hastened to the close, because, with noon, the 
second, already more Sabbatic, half of the wa- 
paaKtvq was approaching. Mark's choice, on the 
other hand, of tho earlier indefinite hour-date is 
accounted for by the significant antithesis which 
he wishes to institute between the third and the 
sixth hour. 

[This solution of the difficulty has been adopted 
by Godet, who remarks that tho apostles did not 
count with the watch in their hands. So also 
Hengstenberg, who, however, very mechanically 
splits the difference and fixes the crucifixion at 
half-post ten! In this case the statements both 
of Mark and John would be wrong. Meyer re¬ 
jects all attempts at reconciliation and gives 
John the preference over the Synoptists. But 
Lange’s view has a strong support in the u? or 
6ael of John, which excludes strict accuracy on 
his part and leaves room for some approach at 
least towards the third hour of Mark. At noon 
Christ must certainly have been already hang¬ 
ing on the cross; for this is the unanimous testi¬ 
mony of the Synoptists.—P. S.] 

Behold, your king [’Ide 6 paaiXebc 
i fiov\ !—Pilate, inwardly overcome, designs, by 
this mocking of She Jews, not only to mask his 
disgrace but also to avenge it; it may be that 
these words unfold even this threatening thought: 
your King , then, shall first be crucified, and after 
Him, yourselves. At all events, he shifts the 
guilt to their shoulders. 

Ver. 16. Away with Him, away with 
Him, oruoify Him [’Apov hpov , oral- 
poaov avrdv]!—The words: Apov, ipovl* pre¬ 
sent to us something more than the meaning: 
Away with Him! away with Him ! At this last 
moment there is still a mutual effort to shuffle 
off the legal responsibility upon each other. 
Pilate’s meaning is: if He is to be executed, ye 
may execute Him. The meaning of the Jews is: 
thou shalt have Him, thou shalt crucify Him! It 
was only in this way that they could be assured 
of Pilate’s inability to institute later a review of 
the proceedings. The Hierarchs make the same 
claim again at the present day: the rude State , the 
Pilate of the Middle Ages , adjusted the terrors of the 
Inquisition in accordance with the laws then existing. 
The brief, passionate exclamation is likewise ex- 
pressivo of the bitterness called forth by the 
word of Pilate: Behold, your King! 

Shall I crucify your king ? — This 
question of Pilate is an intimation of his last 
wavering in resolve—a wavering in all proba¬ 
bility particularly induced by the message of his 
wife. See Comm, on Matthew. Not merely a 
“ reverberation ” of the preceding derisive 
words, but also a distinctly expression of the 
same idea: If He is to be crucified as your King 
in your sense, He must, according to your* law, 
die as a religious criminal. Hence the high- 
priest’s reply. 

We have no king but the emperor 

[Ova ixopev paat\ka el pr) Kaioapa]. 
—/. e. He shall and must die as a political sedl- 

* [Tischendorf, Alford and Weatcott and Hort pat no comma 
between tho two Apor, which wore no doabt spoken In rapid 
sncctfrion with all the vehemence of furloos passion.—P. 8.] 


tionary. At the same time it is the consumma¬ 
tion of the godless perfidy with which they dis¬ 
claim their own Messianio hope, deny the Messi¬ 
anic claims, traduce the Lord as a seditionary, 
whilst they themselves feign a zeal of the most 
loyal fidelity demonstrable by subjects, with 
which they would fain shame and terrify even 
the Roman governor. [Some of these very men 
who here made a hypocritical show of loyally to 
carry their point and to make a tool of Pilate, 
perishod afterwards miserably in rebellion against 
Cmsar. Bengal: Jesumnegant usque eo t ut omnino 
Christum neganl. Alford: “ A degrading confes¬ 
sion from the chief priests of that people of whom 
it was said, 4 The Lord your God is your King,' 
1 Sam. xii. 12.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 16. Then therefore he delivered 
Him up unto them, to be crucified.— 
The repeated threatening hint of the high-priest 
completes the conquest of Pilate. A compromise 
results, in pursuance of which Christ is delivered 
(napkdcMtev not simply yielded , after Grotius and 
others) to the high-priests, to be taken to their 
place of execution, and is, nevertheless, crucified 
by Roman soldiers, aoco.'ding to Roman criminal 
law. It is to be presumed that Pilate combined 
the delivery of Jesus to the Jows with the sym¬ 
bolical act of washing his hands (according to 
Matthew). This compromise is one of the many 
legal contradictions in the history of the cruci¬ 
fixion, by means of which contradictions the 
summumjus of the ancient world is converted in¬ 
to tho summa injuria . Comp. Comm, on Matthew t 
xxvii. 22 [pp. 612, 614, Am. Ed.]. Other con¬ 
tradictions: Declared innocent, and yet sent bo- 
fore another tribunal, and yet scourged. Scourged 
in order that He might bo released, and yet 
afterwards crucified. Contradictions of the 
forum, of sentence, of cognizance, of the degree 
of punishment, of the form of punishment. 

They therefore took Jesus [tt apkXafioir 
ovv rbv ’I yaovv. Ver. 16 ought, to close with 
oravpv&y, and rrap£?xi{3ov begin tho next section. 
So Tischendorf, Alford, Westcott and Hort.— 
P. S.] Tho high-priests , not (as De Wette 
thinks) the soldiers. — And led Him away 
[«al hiriiyayov —very doubtful, see Text. 
Notes. —P. 8.] The taking was also consum¬ 
mated with the declaration: His blood be upon 
us, etc. (see Comm, on Matt.). On the site of 
Golgotha, outside of the city, see Comm, on 
Matt. [520 ff.] “The site of the place, without 
the city, is likewise attested by Heb. xii. 12.” 
Tholuok. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. By many supplementary touches John pre¬ 
sents us with the clearest view of tho incidents 
of the secular trial undergone by Jesus. To these 
supplementary traits belongs, above all, the gra¬ 
dation of the Jews’ accusation. 

(1) They charge Jesus with being an ecclesias¬ 
tical criminal whom they have already sentenced, 
and whose sentenoe Pilate has but to confirm. 
(2) In the most ambiguous sense: With making* 
Himself the King of the Jews. (3) With being 
an eoclesiastioal criminal,—because He had made 
Himself the Son of God. (4) With being a po¬ 
litical revolutionist,—because He oiaimed to be 
the King of the Jews. 
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These form two accusations which they alter¬ 
nately bring forward: a Jewish oue and a Roman 
political one. The first time each is couched in 
ambiguous and innuendo-like terms; the second 
time each is formulated in calumnious audacity. 

Another of these supplementary trait* is the 
oonflict maintained between Pilate and the high- 
priests throughout the entire procedure—a con¬ 
flict in which the personal character of Pilate, 
as well as that of the high-priests, is most clearly 
reflected; as is also the more general character 
of a rain, worldly state-craft in*its haughty and 
nevertheless impotent struggle with a crafty hie¬ 
rarchical power and its fanatical tools in the 
popular life. Then those moments also stand 
out clearly, in which Christ is, as a delinquent, 
by the Jews delivered to, or pressed upon, Pilate; 
by Pilate delivered to, or pressed upon, the Jews, 
--down to the moment when a kind of compro¬ 
mise is effected. From vers. 28-31 Pilate refuses- 
judgment. From vers. 32-38 he receives the 
Aoouscd, granting Him a pre-examination; then, 
however, he does not simply acquit Him, but 
seeks to entrap the Jews and, by the offer of 
presenting Jesus to them for tbeir paschal pro¬ 
cession, which was annually graced by somo re¬ 
cipient of governmental pardon, to move them 
to acquit Him with iclat. Pilate then for the 
second time receives Jesus, in order, for the gra¬ 
tification of the Jews, to perpetrato upon Him a 
police execution that was destitute of all judicial 
grounds,—viz. the scourging. 

The expression Ecce Homo contains another re¬ 
turn of the person of Jesus to the Jews. For the 
third time Pilate enters into judgment with Jesus 
upon the aoeusation: He made Himself the Son of 
God. Ho now designs setting Him free himself, 
but the Jews weaken his purpose by a threat ac¬ 
companied with tumult; and he is now inwardly 
so discomfited that the last time he does not simply 
deliver the Aocused to the Jews—he delivers Him 
under sentence of crucifixion , purposing a formal par¬ 
ticipation in the affair himself while the Jews are 
to assume, and really do assume, the actual exe¬ 
cution and responsibility of it. Both those facts 
are summed up in the words: “He delivered Him 
unto them that He might bo crucified. 1 ’ As re¬ 
gards the contrasts of conduct, the stately, arti¬ 
ficial repose of Pilate is overcome by cringing sub- 
missivenese; his political oaloulation by demoni¬ 
acal craft and pertinacity; his effort of consoienoe 
by oudaoious menace; his attempt to turn the ac¬ 
cusers into ridicule by treating them scornfully 
and mocking them, by fanatic popular agitation 
and a revolutionary*, tumultuous petition, masking 
itself in pure seal for the authority of the emperor. 

The individual items for whioh, as new disclo¬ 
sures, thanks are due to John, are 

a. The competence strife in regard to the trial; 

b. The analysis of the ambiguous expression, 
King of the Jews , by the wisdom of the Lord— 
making manifest the vileness of the high-priests 
and the felony to the Messianic idea, of which 
they a*e guilty; 

c. The antithesis of the Kingdom of Truth and 
the kingdom of this world, and the utterance of 
Pilate; 

d. The circumstance that it is pre-eminently 
the Jews who are guilty of bringing the Lord 
into juxtaposition with Barabbas; 


e. The real purpose of the scourging; 

/. The effect which the charge that Jesus made 
Himself the Son of God, produced upon the soul 
of Pilate—the anguish of superstition, following 
hard upon the self-upliftment of unbelief; 

g. The innuendo-like threat of the Jews to ac¬ 
cuse Pilate to the emperor—as the weapon that 
prostrates him (Pilate); 

A. The double masking: The rebellion of the 
Jews against their King and against the emperor's 
governor, in the mask of the most faithful Jewish 
piety and Roman subjection; Pilate’s dejection, 
in the mask of a stately session for judgment, 
and a derisive treatment of the accusers and the 
whole Jewish nation; 

t. The share of both—Pilate and the Jews—in 
the crucifixion. 

John, in the close unity of his presentation, 
has however passed over, together with minor 
features, the trial in the morning (Matt. xxviL 
1); the dream of Pilate's wife (Matt. xxviL 19); 
Pilate’s washing of his hands, and the self-execra¬ 
tion of the Jews (Matt. vers. 24 and 25); the reel 
(Matt. ver. 29); and the bespitting on the part of 
the soldiers (ver. 30). Similarly, the sending of 
Jesus to Herod, and the resultant friendship of 
Herod and Pilate (Luke xxiii. 0-12); finally, the 
notice that Barabbas had perpetrated a sedition 
in the city (Mark, Luke). 

2. The joint implication of a hierarchical Church 
and a despotic State in the guilt of Christ’s exe¬ 
cution under pretext of His being a religious 
oriminal: 

(1) In losing the right of inflicting capital 
punishment, the hierarchs should have recog¬ 
nized the fact that their discipline could extend 
no further than to excommunication (Matt, xviit. 
17). (2) With the assumption of rule over dif¬ 
ferent national religions, the Roman State should 
have been constrained to penetrate to a purely 
political position and a distinction of matters 
religious and political,—to a principle of which 
the better men already had a presentiment 
(Acts xviii. 14 and 15). The two principles, 
however, the religious and the political, continue, 
on the one hand, involved, and, therefore, on the 
other hand, strained, because the Jewish hie¬ 
rarchy has not purified itself to a pure conception 
of the Church, nor the Roman power to a pure 
conception of the State. 

This mingling of State and Church has been 
repeated from the time of Constantine, increas¬ 
ing more and more in the Middle Ages until the 
arrival of the Reformation. It still continues in 
the Greek economy of State and Church (Ctesaro- 
papism), likewise iu the Roman Ecclesiastical 
State,* as, partially, in the other Catholic States 
(Papal-Caasarism). Christ and Christianity have 
always hAd to suffer under this confusion, the 
ground of which is a want of respect for the re¬ 
ligious conscience. 

(2^ In taking for granted that disagreeable 
religious tendencies are to be punished, the 
hierarchy is fain to shuffle off the execution of 
punishment upon the despotism, the latter to 
Bhift the responsibility of punishment upon the 
hierarchy. 

• [Overthrown in 1870, soon after the adoption of the blas¬ 
phemous dogma of papal infallibility by the Yatkaa Connell. 
—P. 8.] 
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(8) Afterwards they both seek to excuse them¬ 
selves ; Pilate writes: “ The King of the Jews,” 
t. e. a religious motive has brought Him to the 
cross. The hierarchs wish the inscription to 
read: “ Ho said that,” t. c. Ho is a misleader of 
the people, and a disturber;—the motive is a 
political one. 

In a similar manner ultramontane authors now 
try to impute tko execution of heretics to the 
State of the Middle Ages. 

(4) Pilate constituted himself and his Roman 
authority constable of the hierarchy, and from 
this time forth he rushes to perdition. Similar 
was the fate of the M&ccabean house, and, sinoe 
then, of several European dynasties. The clean 
sunderment of Church and State is a vital im¬ 
pulse of the spirit of Christianity, one of the 
greatest tasks of Christian times. See the au¬ 
thor^ essay: Ueber die Ncugestallung des Verhdlt- 
nisses zwischen Kirche und Staat . Heidelberg, 
1848. 

3. The fearful treason of the Jews to their Mes¬ 
sianic idea , consummated in the ambiguous accu¬ 
sation: 11 Jesus is the King of. the Jews.” A 
similar felony was committed by Josephus in 
applying the Messianic predictions of the Old 
Testament to Vespasian, De Bello Jud ., VI. 6, 4. 
See Gieseler, p. 47. 

4. The world-historical encounter of the Spirit of 
Christ with the genius of the Roman nation on the 
occasion of the discourse concerning His kingdom 
(see Exkq. Notzs ; and my Leben Jesu t II., 1508); 
analogous to His encounter with the genius of 
the Greek nation, John xii. 20 if. 

6 . Christ*s kingdom not OF this world, but IN this 
world , for it and over it. Christ the King in the 
Kingdom of Truth. 

(5. The question of Pilate no question, but a 
frivolous, unbelieving utterance. Character¬ 
istic of the Graeco-Roman world-culture of his 
time. 

7. Pilate surrendered truth first, and after¬ 
wards justice, —in consequence. 

8. Ecce Ilomo. The scourging of Christ is in¬ 
tended by Pilate to save His life and, hence, to 
be an act of humanity. But as that governor’s 
official administration is without consistency, 
h"is justice without any foundation of truth, his 
wit without wisdom, so his humauity is destitute 
of the fear of God, of strength and of blessing. 
Such a humanitarian idea gave issue to the 
African slave trade. 

9. Pilate’s superstitious fear at the saying: 
“ Jesus made Himself the Son of God,”—a 
characteristic trait of tho unbeliever. The in¬ 
dissoluble connection between unbelief and su¬ 
perstition. But after all, unbelieving Pilate is 
more believing than the superstitious high- 
priests in the consummate qnbelief with which 
they reject Christ. Of tho threefold terror of 
Pilate: his terror at the law, his terror of con¬ 
science, his religious terror—there appears no 
trace in these practical atheists, who have donned 
the mask of the holiest zeal. 

10. Tho greater sins of the high-priests. 
Christ’s sympathy with the judicial fate of the 
weak Pilate. In this, Christ's sentence upon 
Pilate, there lies a strongor Ecce Homo! than 
in the exclamation of Pilate. Ecce Homo —who 
believes he is administering divine government 


and justice, and stands impotent—the tool of 
divine judgment, destined himself to be the prey 
of judgment. 

11. Ecclesiastical and political masks. Sec 
No. 1. 

♦2. The hierarchy here begets a revolution and 
allies itself to the same, with a view to shaking 
the political authority. Hierarchy, popular in-' 
surrection, and politicul authority, in wicked alli¬ 
ance, sentcnco the King of the Kingdom of God 
and Protector of all holy order and authority, 
the High-priest and true Friend of tho people, 
to death upon the cross, as a kindlcr of rebel¬ 
lion. See Leben Jests , II., 1533. 

13. No King but the Emperor . In that hour 
the besotted nation did, with hypocritical fanati¬ 
cism, renounce, not its Messiah only, but also its 
Messianic hope, cherishing in its heart mean¬ 
while rebellion against tho emperor and the hope 
of a political Messiah. Yet even this judgment 
of hardening must, according to Rom. ix., re¬ 
dound to the salvation of the world—the Gentile 
world, primarily. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Docteinal Notes, and Comm, on Mat - 
thew % Mark and Luke. 

Christ at once being judged by, and judging, 
the world.—Christ at the bar of tho Roman 
State.—Christ before Pilate, and Pilate before 
Christ.—How Christ’s glance pierced through 
all the mazes of judgment: 1. Through all entan¬ 
glements, to tho right; 2. through all conceal¬ 
ments and misrepresentations , to the bottom; 3. 
through all ambiguities , to tho purpose; 4. 
through all waverings , to the issue. —How tho 
judgment upon the Lord judgetk itself: 1. In its 
accusations; 2. in its examinations; 3. in tho 
[ motives for its sentence.—Tho grave sign in tho 
fact that tho great prospect that existed of 
Christ’s acquittal was immediately blighted: 1. 
The great prospect : a. Pilate at first repulses tho 
accusers, b. He nevertheless bolds tho exami¬ 
nation and declares the innoccnco of Jesus, c. 
He tries to adjust tho matter with tho scourging. 
d. Ho is convulsod with religious awe and already 
proceeds to release Jesus. 2. Blighted: a. By 
the stratagem of hypocrites ; b. the audacity of 
fanaticism; c. the impotence and guilty con¬ 
sciousness of Pilate; d. the rule of Tiberius; e. 
the plots of Satan ; f. the providence and judg¬ 
ment of God. 3. The gravo sign : a. Of tho de¬ 
pravity of the world; b. of tho magnitude of 
human unrighteousness; c. of tho majesty of 
divine righteousness; d. of tho fixedness and 
depth of the Redemption.—As Roman State- 
spirit delivered the Lord Christ Himself to the 
will oPthe Hierarchy, so it subsequently pursued 
tho same course with Christianity.—The light 
of the calm majesty of Christ alono illumines 
the dark scene of His condemnation. 

Section Fibst —Chap, xviii. 28-40. The cun¬ 
ningly calculated appearing of tho accusers: 1. 
Hypocritical: they keep tho legal Passover holy, 
to the end that they may the more surely deliver 
up the true Paschal Lamb to the Gentiles; 2. 
Dissembling, naive: they make as if the sentence 
were already decided; Pilate has nothing to do 
bat to set the great seal to it; 8. Truckling: “ we 
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mav not pat any man to death4. Slanderously 
and disclaimingly shameless: they design to en¬ 
trap Pilate with the ambiguous phrase: “ the 
King of the Jews6. Crafty, bold: they choose 
a mob-hero, Barabbas, who has made a sedition 
(probably against the Roman authorities). ■ ■ 
competence conflict, or the embroilments between 
the Hierarchy and the despotio State, and the 
ultimate, wicked peace.—The counter-question 
of Christ (ver. 84) a word of the heavenly Judge 
(for instruction): 1. For the elucidation of the 
matter; 2. for the warning of Pilate; 8. for the 
illumination of the accusers.—The Roman inter¬ 
rogation : What hast Thou done f —The declaration 
of Jesus: My kingdom is not of this world: 1. 
As deljpnoe ;*2. as accusation.—The kingdom of 
Christ in its spiritualness and heavenliness: 1. 
How it differs from the kingdom of the Romans; 
2. but also from the government of the Priests. 
—The royal confession: A King am I.—The 
royal Kingdom of Truth: 1. The Kingdom of the 
King: Truth in its profoundest essence, as a 
revelation of God; in its highest power, as the 
Gospel; in its broadest extent, as the uniting 
bond of all life; in its bodily appearance, as the 
Person of Christ. 2. The King of the Kingdom : 
Christ, personal Truth itself, as the light centre 
of all life, thoroughly at one with itself, and 
therefore the Light of the world. 8. The title 
of the King: Perfect agreement of His birth 
and His mission (His office); His ideal and His 
historical vocation. 4. His government: The faith¬ 
ful Witness, with His testimony; the Host-leader 
of all faithful witnesses (martyrs). 6. Increase 
of the Kingdom: The Word received as His 
voice by all who are of the truth.—The word 
of Pilate: What is truth ? 1. How it might have 
become the laving of his life (if he had spoken 
inquiringly and submitted himself to the answer); 
2. How it beoame the judgment of his life (be¬ 
cause he spoke it triflingly and scornfully, going 
out immediately.—What is truth? This question 
may be considered according to its divine mean¬ 
ing; 1. As the sneering exclamation of the im¬ 
pious scoffer; 2. as the mere declaration of a 
frivolous worldling (Pilate); 8. as the doubting 
question of an earnest investigator; 4. as the 
vital question of a longing heart.—The Piiate- 
question of the Roman spirit of tradition. (We 
must abide by the tradition, cried the Roman 
pagans to the Christians. How can ye think of 
such a thing as proclaiming new truths ?) Pilate’s 
declaration without: I find no fault in Him; in 
connection with the preceding utteranoe: What 
is truth ?—Pilate’s testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus. First attempt to release the Accused.— 
jBut it it your custom; How Pilate, with the first 
deviation from the right, had entered upon the 
road of calamity. Bar abbot , see the Synoptists. 

Section second, Chap, xix.1-16. The scourg¬ 
ing of Christ, in respect to its two-fold significa¬ 
tion: 1. In respect to Pilate’s intention (made 
prominent by John), it was to avert the cruci¬ 
fixion. 2. In respect to the actual result, it 
formed (according to the statement of the Synop¬ 
tists) the beginning of the crucial sufferings of 
Christ.—Second attempt to release the Accused. 
—Lo there, the Manl 1. The word in the sense 
of Pilate. 2. The word in respect of its higher 
signification.—The second accusation in respect 


to its contradiction qf the first in the sense of 
the accusers.—Pilate's fear. Close connection 
between unbelief and superstition.—Second ex¬ 
amination by Pilate, by reason of the charge: 
He made Himself the Son of God.—Jesus’ silence 
in the second examination by Pilate compared 
with His silence before Caiaphas.—The hanghti- • 
ness in Pilate’s reproof (ver. 19), and the august¬ 
ness in the answer of Christ.—-Christ sees even 
in the power of Pilate and its misuse, pre-emi¬ 
nently an instrument and a work of Divine Provi¬ 
dence.—The greater and the less great sinners, 
or Jesus Himself in judgment, the holy Judge in 
righteousness and clemency.—Pilate’s resolution 
to release Jesus; or the last attempt, frustrated 
by the bold menace of the Jews. Why was it 
possible for this menace so to disturb him ? 1. 
Because he was Pilate (on account of his extor¬ 
tions, destitute of a good conscience and of trust 
in God, and setting his earthly self-preservation 
above all things). 2. Because his sovereign was 
the emperor Tiberius (the cruel and suspicions 
tyrant who lent a ready ear to denunciations of 
all kinds). 8. Because he knew the Jewish 
priests (their•deceitful cunning and fanatical 
boldness).—The priestly revolutionists with the 
bugbear of revolution in their months: 1. Revo¬ 
lutionists against the emperor (in their hearts 
against the authority of the governor). 2. De¬ 
claring Christ to be a revolutionist; And Pilate 
himself to be open to suspicion of this crime.— 
Gabbatha and Golgotha.—Pilate wraps himself 
in all the pomp of a judge, while his judicial 
dignity is drabbled in the dust.—The priests put 
on the mask of devotion to tho emperor while 
they condemn their King to the cross.—The 
scoffs of a Pilate cannot break the power which 
the priests exercise over the blind populace.— 
Gentile-Roman policy overcome by the Jewish 
hierarchy.—The glory of Jerusalem and the 
glory of Rome sink away in one ordeal in which 
they judge the Lord of the world;—and with 
them the glory of Judaism and the gloTy of hea¬ 
thenism—the glory of the whole old world.— 
Agreement (concordance) of Pilate and the 
priests.—The suffering of the Lord in Pilate’s 
tribunal: 1. In view of Pilate tottering to his 
fall; 2. in view of the priests of His nation Jn 
their obduracy and craftiness; 8. in view of the 
delusion of the infatuated, raging people.—The 
temptation of Christ in these sufferings, and His 
victory. 

Starke: To chap, xviii. 28-40. The Most 
Holy, in suffering Himself to be delivered into 
the hands of the uncircumcised, did thereby (take 
upon Himself the shame of our spiritual foreskin 
and) purpose to procure for us poor Gentiles a 
right to the citizenship of Israel.—How stiff¬ 
necked men still are in their superstition; and 
on the contrary, lfl>w secure and careless about 
that which is really in accordance with God’s 
word.— Hall : It is the way of all hypocrites to 
be exceedingly conscientious about things con¬ 
cerning which they really need have no scruples; 
but for things of which they should make seru- 
ple, they keep an accommodating conscience.— 
Cramer : It is a rickety proof—the pledging of 
one's own authority in human affairs: We say so, 
therefore ’tis true. Such are the vain-glorious,— 
they speak great blasphemy—slanders;—what 
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they speak, must be spoken from heaven; what 
they say, must have weight on the earth, Ps. 
lxxiiL 8, 9 [another variation in translation].— 
Qubsxel: Judges should examine everything — 
and their own hearts more than all other things. 
—Christ's kingdom and the emperor’s oan well 
exist together. Worldly order and government 
are serviceable to the Churoh, and the Church, 
by her prayer and intercession, preserveth police 
and kingdom. Certainly: the better Christian, 
the better magistrate! the better Christian, the 
more blessed teacher! the better Christian, the 
more loyal subject!—True servants of Jesus must 
fight manfully for their King and His kingdom. 
—Bibl. Wibtsmb. : Dear Christian, what if thou 
be poor, despised, rejected in the world ? for all 
that, thou art a king; thy Saviour hath made 
thee one, Rev. i. 6; v. 10. The kingdom is pre- 
pared thee from the beginning of the world, 
Matt. xxv. 84—with this thought breast the 
devil and the world. —Zsisius : Let all thy words 
and works proceed from truth, if thou wilt be 
Christ’s subject, for thy King Christ is a King of 
Troth, Zecli. viii. 19.— Ibid.: Politicians of the 
present day think with Pilate: What is truth? 
and hold such as suffer for its sake, to be fools, 
and, on the contrary, such as stoutly simulate, 
they account? very clever and lucky.— Ibid.: So 
raging mad is the foolish and hardened world 
that it condemns the good and preserves the lives 
of the veriest knaves, preferring them, honoring 
them, and endowing them. — 0 what insane 
choice 1 a refractory subject is preferred to the 
King of Glory; a murderer, to the Prince of 
Life; a ravening wolf, to the Good Shepherd.— 
Gramme : As it is an abomination to God to 
wrong the righteous, so it is in like manner an 
abomination in His eyes not to punish aroh- 
knaves. 

Gbblach: The true King and the true King¬ 
dom are the King and the Kingdom of Truth, 
Truth in the fullest, deepest sense'(comp. chap. i. 
14), according to which this word includes per¬ 
fect essentiality, agreement with itself, holiness. 
Every king except the King of Truth, has a 
limited dominion, is at the same time a subject 
and servant; but God’s Truth and therefore His 
King and His Kingdom, are finally victorious 
over all opposition. On this very account, how¬ 
ever, this dominion of Truth is no purely internal 
one, else it would not exercise sway over things 
external, and consequently it would itself be un¬ 
true, and not a thoroughly true, perfect dominion. 
All the kingdoms of the world shall serve this 
King when His testimony of the Truth shall have 
made all His foes His footstool. But every other 
weapon would itself be of falsehood and dark¬ 
ness. Christ was born such a King—in Him per¬ 
son and office are one—in this respect also He is 
nothing but Truth; and for this end He came into 
the world (of which He and His Kingdom are not. 
Ver. 86); His appearance, life and ministry 
have no other aim.—With the mid-day Sun in his 
faoe, Pilate shut his eyes and thought there was 
nothing but darkness about him. Christ stood 
before him. Himself the Truth, and he unbe¬ 
lievingly despaired of men’s ever being able to 
know the truth. Pilate’s question is no scoff, 
but the expression of the superfioial, hopeless 
unbelief of a man of the world. 


Braunb: My kingdom, etc.; It twines its bless¬ 
ing around all kingdoms, all circumstances; it 
is the flying bee, clinging with quiet diligence to 
the fast-fading flowers and their perishable 
glory, that it may extract honey from them for 
its kingdom of the future, creating, meanwhile, 
not the slightest disturbance in the garden of 
the world. But it is likewise the great power 
that in all the migrations of nations, in great 
wars, and the ruins of the kingdoms of the world, 
proves itself active in advancing the eternal • 
kingdom of peace. It will not be confined to 
the heart and the world of thought, but will be 
set up in the living spirit which gives proof of 
itself in all situations and which ought to prove 
itself Christian.—It is founded upon truth— 
God’s promises; it is erected by truth—testi¬ 
mony concerning them; it is enjoyed in truth— 
obedience towards them; truth is universally 
disseminated by it; in doctrine and life, ideas, 
feelings, words, deeds, relations, impulses, truth 
comes; vanity and falsehood are overcome— 

*< In the kingdoms of the world, the vanity, am¬ 
bition and weakness of man are misused, roused 
and cherished, while truth in the conscience is 
hindered by unrighteousness. But in the king¬ 
dom of God, man’s consoienoe, his sense of 
truth, and the truth active in that sense, are 
aided as a drawing to eternity” (Ribobr)— 
There are minds that ring loud and clear when 
the truth touches them, while others brought in¬ 
to contact with the truth continue dead and 
soundless. Purity of heart is the condition 
whereon depends clearness in the knowledge of 
God. The light-minded worldliness and dull 
skepticism of so-called culture lead to a despair 
of truth. 

Gossnbr: They wish to make Christ a male¬ 
factor by means, simply, of their authority and 
office, which, notwithstanding, they had from 
Him alone. And He was constrained, and did 
will, to suffer it so to be. We will invert their 
proposition and say: Friend Pilate, if we were 
not malefactors, we would not have delivered 
the Innocent and Righteous One unto thee.—If 
we were not sinners, such things could and 
must never have befallen Christ.—With truth,— 
thought Pilate, like so many other men—a man 
doeB not get on in the world. The world shrugs 
its shoulders, saying: “ Truth ? Bah 1 A fel¬ 
low oan’t be so particular. 1 ’ 

Hbubxbr : God’s people delivers up its Saviour, 
its Crown, the sum of all the promises, to the 
Gentiles to be executed. What a spirit is this in 
comparison with the spirit of the waiting, hoping 
fathers! It happens in the morning, at the ap¬ 
proach of the holiest of feasts,—at a time 
when the spirit should clearly see the right. 
The priests were moved, we doubt not, with the 
desire to cover Jesus with infamy in the sight 
of the people—L avater : “ Whenever a right¬ 
eous person is sentenced and judged by an un¬ 
called man, there stands a Jesus before Pilate.” 

—Rambaoh says of Pilate: It is laudable in him 
that he examines Jesus according to the rule: 
audiatur et altera pare ,—that he himeelf makes the 
investigation, conversing undisturbedly with 
Christ alone .—The Kingdom of Christ is not 
worldly, but the kingdom of the world beoometh 
Godly and Christly (Bengel).—The truth that 
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Christ gives, is “ truth unto a knowledge of the 
Father, truth unto an assurance of the forgive¬ 
ness of sios, truth unto everlasting comfort 
through grace, truth and strength in godliness” 
(Rieger).—Truth's seat is least of all at the 
courts of the great iu this world. A king of 
France complained that though he had all things 
else in his kingdom and at his court, he yet did 
lack truth, people to tell him the plain, unvar¬ 
nished truth (the same).—But what was the in¬ 
nocence whicn in Pilate’s eyes Jesus possessed? 
The innocence of a good-hearted fanatic. 

Starke : On chap. xix. 1-16. Bill. Wirt. We 
must not do evil that good may come of it, Rom. 
iii. 8.— Zeisius: Let this: Lo, what a man! 
never depart out of thy thoughts; but let it be 
to thee a monition penitently* to recognize the 
enormity of the sins wherewith thou broughtest 
thy Saviour to such a pass; a warning earnestly 
to guard against them henceforward, and a word 
of consolation, partly iu view of the hideous 
picture of thine approaching death, partly for 
the time when the world shall make a spectacle 
and a monster of thee.—Q uksnel : A judge must 
not terrify others with his power; but must be 
in fear himself on account of the power which 
he hath received from God, and look to it that 
ho use it aright.— Zeisius : When we must’suffer 
wrong, there is no better means of calming our 
souls and inspiring them with patience and con¬ 
solation than by turning our eyes utterly away 
from secondary causes and fixing them on God, 
2 Sam. xvi. 10; Luke xxi. 18, 19.—One sin is 
indeed more grievous than another, and hence 
deserving of heavier punishment and condemna¬ 
tion, Ezek. xvi. 51, 52.—A frank confession of 
the truth hath great power and is never without 
blessing, Acts xxiv. 25.—Satan knows howto take 
hold of every man in the place where he is weakest, 
2 Sam. xi. 2; John xiii. 2.—Satan understands 
making a masterly use of honor, consideration, 
favor, grace with great lords—with them he 
blinds the eyes of meu and ensnares their hearts, 
thus bringing or keeping them under his do¬ 
minion, chap. xii. 43 .—Hall: A carnally-minded 
man is more anxious for his bodily prosperity 
and temporal honor than for his soul.— Zeisius: 
It is a sorrowful fact that the servants of great 
lords are far more afraid of their masters, than 
of God’s displeasure; but cursed is the man that 
trusteth in men and, etc., Jer. xvii. 5: Acts v. 
29. —Truth is often made a mere laughing-stock, 
—yet the mocker must bo defeated ‘ and truth 
victorious. 

'Gerlach : The heathen even, struck by the di¬ 
vine majesty of Jesus, must gain some inkling of 
the fact that He was really the Son of God—a 
fact, the presage of which augmented the sin of 
the high-priests and that of Pilate also.—Pilate 
nevertheless did not escape the fate that he here, 
by his sinful yicldingness, Bought to avoid; three 
or four years after he was deposed by Vitellius, 
governor of Syria, and sent to Rome to answer 
to the charges of tyranny preferred against him 
by the Jews.—On ver. 15. With which they most 
solemnly renounce God, their King, and the 
Messiah whom they looked for from Him.—Lisco: 
Hence the question: Whence art Thou f i. e., art 
Thou really of divine descent? Jesus is silent, 
not willing to deny His divine origin and yet 


unable to instruct the unreceptive Pilate con¬ 
cerning the truth.—In mockery of their rebel¬ 
lious tendencies that longed for a king of their 
own, yet now rejected Him whom God sent them, 
Pilate asked: Shall I crucify your King f Where¬ 
upon the Jews, feigning devotion and loyalty, 
say: none but the emperor do we recognize as 
our king. 

Braune : Thou art but the instrument of a 
supreme will—saith the Condemned unto the 
judge. It is the self-same thought of the Re¬ 
deemer that He thus expressed to Peter (John 
xviii. 11)—Shall I not drink the cup My Father 
hath given Me ? Here the Redeemer taketh His 
stand, even in the midst of the turbid tumult of 
Jewish passion and Gentile dissoluteness; the 
pure will of God remaineth serene for Him, as 
the sky letteth its blue be seen through clouds. 
—In the destruction of Jerusalem the blood of 
the fathers and the children flowed. And Pilate 
bore his load still earlier. 

Gossner : That is a wicked pliancy men mani¬ 
fest when, like Pilate, to win people they yield 
the half of what they unjustly demand and con¬ 
sider that they discharge their duty inasmuch as 
they refuse the other half. Duty and fidelity 
towards God and one’s conscience cannot be di¬ 
vided, else infidelity is already an accomplished 
fact.—Let him that carrieth his head on high and 
refuseth to bow his neck beneath the lowly yoke 
of Christ, look often upon the thorn-crowned and 
scorndd head of his King.—0 thou weak man! 
thou miserable judge ! So oft dost thou publicly 
attest His innocence, and sufferest Him to bo 
more and more cruelly maltreated, and even com- 
mittest the innocent L&mb to the wolves again; 
instead of tearing Him from their clutches. 
Thou preachest unto deaf ears when thou dis- 
coursest to the wolves concerning the innocence 
of the Lamb.—He who yields once to godless, 
unscrupulous men and does their pleasure, must 
and will do it the second time, must do every¬ 
thing until their thirst is quenched.— Behold, 
what a man! how guiltless! and how wretched! 
So stood Ho there, the Only and Incomparable 
One, before His people! how must the angels 
have looked into it. And He, whither must He 
have looked, how must He have gazed up to His 
Father! how must His soul have prayed that 
eternal bouor and glory might grow out of this, 
His disgrace.—Behold, that is the Man who rc* 
storeth men and maketh them again what man 
was in the beginning when he came from God's 
hands. Behold, that is the Man, the God incar¬ 
nate, who maketh men partakers in the divine 
nature; that is the perfect Man, for all others 
are men no longer—they can and shall, however, 
become men once more through Him.—It is note¬ 
worthy that God's Son must die because He was 
God’s Son, and acknowledged and affirmed Hinwetf 
to be the Son of God. —A pious judge will never 
boast of his authority, for it is not his, but be¬ 
longs to justice and law.—Pilate vaunted his 
power so, and yet was so impotent, so tottering, 
that every wind,- every menace, cast him to the 
ground and dispersed his power.—He was al¬ 
ways endeavoring , always intending and never 
performing. The foes Btrive too, and strive more 
earnestly and more zealously than thou with thy 
half will.—But thou, 0 pious soul, when the 
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world, when sin tempfceth thee and provoketh 
thee to do something hostile to God and Jesus, 
do thon ask: Shall 1 crucify my King? 

Heubner: Christ’s crown of thorns and the 
orowns of the princes of this world afford matter 
for careful comparison. In respect of outward 
appearance, the former is disgraceful and ago¬ 
nizing, and the latter gloriously radiant, envied; 
but in respect of reality, the former is bought 
with the wearer’s own blood, the latter purchased 
oft-times with the blood of subjects; the former 
a token of the utterly self-sacrificing, all sorrows- 
enduring Martyr, the latter a sign of ambition 
that gratifies itself only; the former wins sal¬ 
vation and freedom for the human race, the lat¬ 
ter often bring woeB and bondage upon men; 
the former beams eternally before God and leads 
to heavenly glory, the latter Boon fade away and 
procure for those that wear them no honor in the 
presence of God, but frequently rejection from that 
presence. (Comp. Lavater Pontius Pit. iv. 21.) — 
Pilate is restless, he goes in and out.— Behold , 
what a man! Ecee Homo! Words of many mean¬ 
ings! (Comp. Lavater, Pontius Pilatus , iv. 24- 
78).—One of the choicest paintings in the Diissel- 
dorf Gallery is (was) an Ecce homo with the Latin 
inscription: All this I did for thee; what doest 
thou for Me ? Zinzendorf was greatly affected 
at the sight of this picture; he is minded that 
he would not be able himsolf to make much re¬ 
sponse to this query, and he prays his Saviour 
to pull him forcibly into the fellowship of His 
sufferings if he be inclined to remain without.— 
Yer. 11. Pilate had encroached upon the rights 
of the heavenly Father, Jesus protects the honor 
of His Father. Even Pilate’s power Jesus recog¬ 
nizes as a divine ordinance. Everything is of 
God, even the power of an unjust authority. 
Good men are never delivered up to it unless 
God wills their delivery. A distinction must bo 
made between the work of God and that of'Pi¬ 
late, The guilt of the High Council was greater 
than that of Pilate, because they had a better in¬ 
sight into religion, into God’s counsel and pro¬ 
mise, Jesus* deeds and holiness. At the same 
time the “greater sin'* awards blame implicite to 
Pilate: he too had sin.—Earthly power is peri¬ 
lous ; let not him who has it presume upon it, or 
him who has it not, desire it.— Luther, xvi. 61 : 
44 The Jews said, we have no king, and their say¬ 
ing has come to be such earnest that they must 
(eternally?) be without a king.” 

KbemHacheb. The Suffering Christy a Passion 
Hook. BielefielJ, 1854 (Trans, into English by 
Samuel Jackson. Boston, 1868). Christ before 
Pilate.—Christ a King.—What is Truth?—The 
Lamb of God.—The Great Spectacle: Ecce Ho - 
mo! etc.y pp. 378-690. 

[Craven; From Augustine: Chap, xviii. Yer. 
28. 0 impious blindness! They feared to be de¬ 
filed by the judgment hall of a foreign Prefect; 
to shed the blood of an innocent brother they 
feared not—Yer. 30. Ask the freed from unclean 
spirits, the blind who saw, the dead who came to 
life again, and, what is greater than all, the fools 
who were made wise, and let them answer, whe¬ 
ther Jesus was a malefactor. But they spoke, of 
whom He had Himself prophesied in the Psalms, 
They.rewarded Me evil for good. —Ver. 86. All that 
are born again in Christ, are made a kiifgdom 
87 


not of this world. Thus hath God taken us out 
of the power of darkness, and translated us into* 
the kingdom of His dear Son.—Ver. 87. But 
when Christ bears witness to the truth, He bears 
witness to Himself; as He said above, I am the 
truth .—Chap. xix. 6. And Pilate saith unto them, 
Behold the Man! as if to say, If ye envy the King, 
spare the outcast. Ignominy overflows, let envy 
subside.—Yer. 11. So He answers. When He was 
silent, He was silent not as guilty or crafty, but 
as a sheep; when He answered, Ho taught as a 
shepherd.—From Chrtsostom: Chap, xviii. 
ver. 86. He means that He does not derive Dis 
kingdom from the same source that earthly kings 
do; but that He hath His sovereignty from above; 
inasmuch as He is not mere man, but far greater 
and more glorious than man; If Mg kingdom were 
of this world , then would my servants fight that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; here He shows 
the weakness of an earthly kingdom, that it has 
its strength from its servants, whereas that 
higher kingdom is sufficient to itself, and wanting 
in nothing.—When He says. My kingdom is not 
from henesy He does not deprive tho world of His 
government and superintendence, but only shows 
that His government is not human and corrupti¬ 
ble.—Chap. xix. 7. They kill Him for tho very 
reason for which they ought to have worshipped 
Him.—Ver. 16. We have no king but Cscsar; With 
one accord they denied the kingdom of God, and 
God suffered them to fall into their own condem¬ 
nation ; for they rejected the kingdom of Christ, 
and called down upon their own heads that of 

Csesar.-From Bede : Chap. xix. 2. Though 

the soldiers did this in mockery, yet to us their 
acts have a meaning; for by the crown of thorns 
is signified the taking of our sins upon Him, the 
thorns which the earth of our body brings forth; 
and the purple robe signifies tho flesh crucified. 

-FromALcuiN: Chap, xviii. Ver. 88. He did 

not wait to hear the reply, because he was unwor¬ 
thy to hear it.-From Theophylact : Chap. 

xviii. ver. 86. He says, from hence, not here; be-; 
cause He reigns in the world, and carries on the 
government of it, and disposes all things accord¬ 
ing to His will; but His kingdom is not from 
below, but from above, and before all ages.— 
Ver. 38. Pilate said unto Him, What is truth f 
For it had almost vanished from the world, and 
become unknown in consequence of the general 

unbelief.-From Herbert: Chap, xviii. ver. 

40. 

Thou who condemned Jewish hate, 

For choosing Barabbos. a murderer. 

Before the Lord of glory; 

Look back upon thine own estate. 

Call home thine eye (that busy wanderer)— 

That choice may bo thy story. 

[From Burkitt: Chap, xviii. ver. 28. When 
persons are over-zealous for ceremonial observ¬ 
ances, they are oftentimes too remiss with refe¬ 
rence to moral duties.—Vers. 29, 30. When we 
lie under calumny and unjust imputation, we 
imitate Christ, who opened not His mouth but 
committed His cause to Him that judgeth up¬ 
rightly. [He defended Himself before the High- 
Priest. j—Ver. 36. It is a clear evidence that 
Christ’s kingdom is spiritual, inasmuch as it is 
not carried on by violence And force of arms, as 
worldly kingdoms are, but by spiritual means 
and methods.—Ver. 37. Observe 1. The domi- 
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nion and sovereignty of Jesus Christ,—He has a 
kingdom: My kingdom; 2. The oondition and 
qualification of this kingdom, negatively expres¬ 
sed : not of this world; 8. The use and end of 
this kingdom, that the truth may have place 
among the children of men for their salvation: 
to this end war I bom, and earns into the world, to 
bear witness unto the truth; 4. The subjeots of 
Christ's kingdom declared: Everyone that is of 
the truth , heareth My voice.— Ver. 88. What is 
truth f A most noble and inportant question, 
had it been pnt forth with an honest heart, with 
a mind fairly disposed for information and satis¬ 
faction.—-Ver. 40. No persons, how wicked and 
vile soever, are so odious in the eyes of the ene¬ 
mies of God as Christ Himself was, and His 
friends and followers now are.—Chap. xix. 1. It 
is a vain apology for sin, when persons pretend 
that it was not committed with their own con¬ 
sent.—Vers. 2, 8. What they did in jest, God 
permitted to be done in earnest—Ter. 6. Thorns 
and briers shall the earth bring forth, Gen. iii. 
18. Christ, by His bitter and bloody sufferings, 
has turned all the curses of His people into 
crowns and blessings. In spite of all malice, 
ianooenoe shall find some friends and abettors; 
rather than Christ shall want witnesses, Pilate's 
mouth shall be opened for His justification.—Ver. 
G. The chief priests and elders “ persuaded the 
multitudeWoe be to the common people, when 
their guides and leaders are corrupt; and woe be 
unto them muoh more, if they follow their wicked 
and pernicious counsels.—Vers. 7, 8. Serious 
thoughts of a Deity will strike terror even into a 
natural conscience, especially when the sinner is 
following a course which his own judgment can¬ 
not approve.—Ver. 10. It is the great sin and 
snare of men in power, to forget from Whom they 
derive their power, and to think that they may 
employ it as they please.—Ver. 11. He that de - 
lioereth Me unto thee, hath the greater sin; the 
greater means of light and knowledge persons 
sin against, the more aggravated is their guilt, 
and the more heightened will bo their condemna¬ 
tion.—Ver. 12. Hypocrites within the pale of the 
visible church may be guilty of such tremendous 
aots of wiokedness as the conscience of an Infi¬ 
del and Pagan boggle at and protest against.— 
Conscience bids him spare, popularity bids him 
kill.—Vers. 12, 18. The natural consciences of 
men, and their innate notions of good and evil, 
may carry men on a great way in opposing that 
which is a bare-faced iniquity; but at last either 
fear or shame will over-rule, if there be not a 
superior and more noble principle. 

[FromM. Henry: Chap, xviii. 28. Then led they 
Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment; 
They took this course that He might be put to 
death 1. More legally and regularly; 2. More 
safely; 8. With more reproach to Himself by the 
death of the cross; 4. With less reproaoh to them; 
thus many are more afraid of the scandal of an 
ill thing, than of the sin of it.—Two things are 
here observed concerning the prosecution: 1. 
Their policy and industry therein; 2. Their 
superstition and vile hypocrisy.—Ver. 29. Look¬ 
ing upon Pilate as. a magistrate, here are three 
things commendable in him: 1. His diligent and 
oloso application to business; men in public 
trusts must not love their ease; 2. Ills con¬ 


descension to the humor of the people, and re¬ 
ceding from the honor of his place, to gratify 
their soruples; he goes out to them; for when it 
is for good, we should become all things to all men; 
8. His adherence to the rule of justice in de¬ 
manding the accusation, suspecting the prosecu¬ 
tion to be malicious.—Ver. 81. If the Jews have 
no power to put any man to death, where is the 
sceptre f Yet they ask not. Where is the Shiloh? 
—Ver. 82. Even they who designed the defeating 
of Christ's sayings, beyond their intention were 
made serviceable to the fulfilling of them by an 
over-ruling hand of God.—It is likewise deter¬ 
mined concerning us, though not discovered to 
us, what death we shall die, which should free us 
from all disquieting cares about that matter.— 
Ver-. 85. Am 1 a Jew? Good names often suffer 
for the sake of t^e bad men that wear them. It 
is sad, that when a Turk is suspected of dis¬ 
honesty, he should ask, “ Whatl do you take me 
for a Christian?"—Christ, in His religion, still 
suffers by those that are of His own nation, even 
the priests, that profess relation to Him, but do 
not live up to their profession.—Ver. 86. My 
kingdom it not of this world; 1. Its rise is not from 
this world; it is not by succession, election, or 
conquest, but by the immediate and special de¬ 
signation of the divine will and counsel; 2. Its 
nature is not worldly; it is a kingdom within 
men; 8. Its guards and supports are not worldly; 
its weapons are spiritual; 4. Its tendency and 
design are not worldly; 5. Its subjects, though 
they are in ths world, yet are not of the world. — 
Ver. 87. The good confession which our Lord Je¬ 
sus witnessed before Pontius Pilate, 1 Tim. vL 18. 
—Though Christ took upon Him the form of a «er- 
vant , yet even then He justly claimed the honor 
and authority of a king .—Christ's errand into the 
world, and His business in the world, were to bear 
witness to the truth: 1. To reveal it, chap. i. 18; 
vii. 26; 2. To confirm it,Rom. xv. 8.—Learn 1. The 
foundation and power, the spirit and genius, of 
Christ's kingdom, is truth , divine truth ; 2. The 
subjects of this kingdom are those that arc of the 
truth. —Ver. 89. Pilate was willing to trim the 
matter and please all sides; and was governed 
more by worldly wisdom than by the rule of 
equity.—Ver. 40. The enemies of Christ's holy 
religion cry it down, and so hope to run it down; 
witness the outcry at Ephesus, Acts xix. 34.—. 
There is cause to suspect a deficiency of reason 
and justice on that side which calls in the as¬ 
sistance of popular tumult.— Now Bar abbas was 
a robber; Sin is a robber , every base lust is a rob¬ 
ber, and yet foolishly chosen rather than Christ, 
who would truly enrich us.—Chap. xix. 1. This 
pain and shame Christ submitted to for our takes; 
1. That the Scripture might be fulfilled. Is. liii. 
5, etc.; 2. That by His stripes we might be healed, 

1 Pet. ii. 24; 3. That stripes, for His sake, might 
be sanctified, and made easy to His followers.— 
Vers. 1-3. See and admire 1. The invincible 
patience of a sufferer; 2. The invincible love and 
kindness of a Saviour. —He that bore these sham 
honors , was recompensed with real honors, and so 
shall we be, if we patiently suffer shame for Him. 
Ver. 5. Did He go forth thus bearing our re¬ 
proach ? Let us go forth to Him bearing His re¬ 
proach, Ileb. xiii. 18.— Behold the Man ; It is good 
for every one of us, with an eye of faith to be- 
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hold the Man Christ Jesus In Hip sufferings, 
“Behold Him, and 1. Be suitably affected with 
the sight; 2. Mourn because of Him; 8. Lore 
Him; be still looking unto Jesus. 1 * —Ver. 6. Did 
their hatred of Him sharpen their endeavors 
against Him, and shall not our love to Him 
quicken our endeavors for Him and His king- 
dom ?—Pilate had not courage enough to act ac¬ 
cording to his conscience, and his cowardice be¬ 
trayed him into a snare.—Ver. 7. In vain did 
they boast of their law, when they abused it to 
such bad purposes.—Ver. 8. Pilate fears lest he 
should run himself into a premunire. —Vers. 10, 
11. When Pilate used his power, Christ silently 
submitted to it; but when he grew proud of it, 
He made him know himself.—Ver. 11. All sins 
are not equal; but the guilt of others will not 
acquit us, nor will it avail in the great day to 
say, that others were worse than we, for we are 
not to be judged by comparison, but must bear 
our own burden. —Ver. 12. It never does well, 
when our resolutions to do our duty are swallowed 
up in projects how to do it plausibly and con¬ 
veniently. If Pilate's policy had not prevailed 
above his justice, he would not have been long 
seeking to release Him, but would hove done it. 
—A few madmen may out-shout many wise men, 
and then fancy themselves to speak the sense 
(when it is but the nonsense) of a nation, or of 
all mankind.—It has always been the artifice of 
the enemies of religion, to represent it as hurt ftil 
to kings and provinces, when it would be highly 
beneficial to both.—Ver. 18. They that bind up 
their happiness in the favor of men, make them¬ 
selves an easy prey to the temptations of Satan. 
—Ver, 15. Had not Christ interposed, and been 
thus rejected of men, we had been for ever rejected 
of God. —Ver. 10. Then delivered he Him therefore 
unto them to be crucified; It is common for those 
who think to keep themselves from greater sins 
by venturing upon lesser sins, to run into both. 

-From Scott : Chap, xviii. 80, 81. Those who 

are scandalously unjust, frequently expect credit 
for their regard to justice; and are greatly af¬ 
fronted to be suspected of the least crime, while 
actually committing the greatest, 2 Sam. xx. 8- 
10, 20-22.—Ver. 88. Numbers give Jesus and His 
people a good word, who will not join them, or 
venture anything in His cause.—Numbers com¬ 
mit injustice for fear of their dependents, and 
from a desire of popularity.—Ver. 40. Lotus 
beware of deliberately sparing our lusts, (those 
robbers of God, and murderers of the soul,) thus 
crucifying Christ afresh, and putting Him to 
open shame.—Chap. xix. 1-16. The conflict be¬ 
tween convictions and corrupt affections, is often 
strong; but where faith is wanting, the world 
will get the victory.—Those rulers of every de¬ 
scription, who have sat in judgment on Christ 
and His servants, will soon stand before His 

tribunal.-From A. Claus: Chap, xviii 28- 

40. The most that we can say for Pilate, is, that 
he was disposed to justioe, but was not inclined 
to hazard his comfort or safety in doing it. He 
was an easy, pliable man, who had no objection 
to doing a right thing, if it should eost him no 
trouble; but he felt no disposition to make any 
sacrifice, even in behalf of innocence, righteous¬ 
ness, and truth.-From A Plain Commkntart 

(Oxford): Chap, xviii. 86. Our Saviour does not 


say that He has no earthly kingdom; but that 
His kingdom is not of earthly origin .—Ver. 87. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice; “ Be¬ 
ing of the truth” implies belonging to it; being 
mastered by it; taken up into it: it implies the 
being possessed by a principle whioh moulds that 
wherein it dwells to itself, as the weaker is held 
by the stronger; even the possession of the soul 
by the very Essence of Being and of Life, mani¬ 
fested in the person of the Son, and administered 
by the Holy Ghost.—Ver. 88. “ Probably Pjlate 
thought that Jesus professed only to add one 
more to the list of philosophies, or systems of 
ideas, and turned away from it in sickness of 
heart.” (Archdeacon Grant.)—V er. 40. “Hjs 
own, they among whom He had gone about all 
His life long, healing them, teaching them, feed¬ 
ing them, doing them all the good He eould; it 
is they that cry, ‘Not this Man, but Barabbas 
(Bishop Andbnwb.)—C h. xix. 2. And the soldiers 
plaited a crown of thorns and put it on His headt; 
“ A most unquestionable token this, that Christ’s 
kingdom was not of this world, when He was 
crowned only with thorns and briars, which are 
the curse of the earth.” (LiOHTrooT.) —Ver. 6. 
Behold the Man! As if ne said,—Behold the 
aflUoted and tortured object of your malice and 
cruelty; “a worm, and no man.” If ye have 
human hearts, ye cannot behold such a dismal 
spectacle without commiseration!—Ver. 6. Mon¬ 
strous that a heathen should have had thus to 
remonstrate with the chief priests of a nation 
taught of God!—Vers. 8, 9. The heathen Procu¬ 
rator again puts the descendants of Abraham to 
shame. Like Gamaliel he is seized with a salu¬ 
tary apprehension “ lest haply he be found even 
to fight against God.”—Ver. 10. “Pilate further 
condemns himself in servilely yielding to a popu¬ 
lar clamor, after so plainly declaring his own 
absolute, unfettered authority.” (Gbotius.)— 
Vers. 12, 18. Pilate fears less to put the Bon of 
God to death, than to incur the Roman Empe¬ 
ror’s displeasure. 

[From Krummachxr: Ch. xviii. 28. They pur- 
posely push Him into the house they deemed 
unolean, and thus tangibly and symbolically ex¬ 
pel Him as a publican and sinner from the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel; but all this was to happen 
thus, in order that Christ’s character as the 
sinner’s Surety might become increasingly ap 7 
parent, and every one perceive in Him the MaiF 
who, by virtue of a mysterious transfer, had 
taken upon Himself everything that wal con¬ 
demnatory in us.—Who is not acquainted with in¬ 
dividuals who scrupulously abstain from worldly 
amusements, and carefully avoid coming into 
sooial contact with the worldly-minded, who not 
only vie with the world in the arts of dissimu¬ 
lation, uncharitable judgment of others, and 
hateful scandal, but even go beyond it T—The life 
of godliness is a harmonious organisation, and 
not a sticking together of single aots of piety.— 
Ver. 80. Though they were endeavoring to mur¬ 
der innooenoe and do the devil’s work, yet because 
they do it, it must be right and blameless.—Vers. 
86, 87. Christ is a King; you are, therefore, net 
in error who wear His uniform, and have trusted 
your life and destiny to His hands.—He does not 
say that His Kingdom makes no claim eventually 
to the government of the whole world, or He 
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would tare denied more than vu consistent with 
the troth; Ho only assorts that His government 
was not of thie world, and oloarly Intimates 
by laying the emphasis on the word 44 thief* that 
another mon than the present would certainly 
see His delegates seated on the thrones, and His 
word and Gospel the Magna Cbarta of all na¬ 
tions. It is partienleviy to be observed that in 
fbe sentence, “ Now is My Kingdom net from 
hence,” the word “ now ” evidently refers to a 
period in which His Kingdom should oceapy a 
position very different from what it did at that 
time.—Those who hear His voice are ckisens of 
His Kingdom.—The expression, every one that i$ 
of the (ruth, betokens an inward preparation for 
conversion which no one experiences without the 
operation of 44 preventing grace.”—Ver. 88. 
What it truth f A seeking after truth belongs to 
human nature, and is wont to be the last feature 
of it that perishes.—In Pilate there was doubt¬ 
less something of the proud philosopher, some¬ 
thing of worn-out indifference, something of the 
professed skeptic, something of the frivolous 
free-thinker and scoffer, and something of the 
hasty, jealous and haughty blusterer; but still 
there is something beside this, something better 
and nobler—an unpervefted, inquiring mind—a 
longing for deliverance. (If this last be true, 
would not Christ have answered T—E. R. C.).— 
Vers. 88, 89. Pilate stands as a warning example 
of the oonsequenoe of endeavoring to satisfy 
God and the world: We meet with Pilate under 
various forms; many a one has plaoed himself, 
like him, in a situation in which he must either 
set Barabbes free, er give op the Saviour, be¬ 
cause he was defloieat in courage to brave every 
danger for Christ’s sake; many reckoning, like 
Pilate, on the instinotive moral feelings of the 
multitude, with whom thqy do not wish to be at 
varianoe, have cowardly asked, 41 Which will you 
choose, right or wrong ?” and the unexpected 
reply has been thundered back, “We choose re¬ 
bellion and treason.”—Ver. 40.. Not thie man, hut 
Barabbae; Suoh is the world’s favor, and so 
little truth is there in the saying, 44 The voioe 
of the people is the voioe of God.”—Barabbas 
does not stand before us merely as an individual; 
he represents, allegorically, the human race 
in its present condition bound in the fetters of 
the our8e of the law till the day of judgment. 
Before he was presented with Jesus to the peo¬ 
ple’s choioe, every prospect of escape bad been 
out off; and such Is also our case. It is now 
Barabbas or Jesus: if Jesus is set at liberty 
Barabbas is inevitably lost; if the former is re¬ 
jected, then, hail to thee, Barabbas, thou art 
saved 1 His ruin is thy redemption; from His 
death springs thy life,— 44 God made Him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin, that we might be the 
righteousness of God in Him;” in Barabbas’ de- 
liveranoe we see our own.—Ch. xix. vers. 1-5. 
There is a closer connection between the garden 
of Eden and the Roman Prmtorium than might 
at first sight be supposed; debts incurred in 
Eden are there liquidated, and sine committed 
in Paradise are there atoned for. What ought 
to have been the fate of Adam for lusting after 
the forbidden fruit, and for his impious infringe¬ 
ment of God’s prerogatives? At least, the 
tCQurye instead of sensual delight; a c+own of 


theme instead of the longed foe diadem; and a 
robe of mockery instead of the imperial purple, 
—Does not Christ still wear, in a handled dif¬ 
ferent forma, the purple robe and crown of 
thorns in the world ? Is He not exposed to pub* 
lie ridicule and treated as a liar and an enthu¬ 
siast because He bears witness to His super¬ 
human dignity? Is net His name, even to 
this day, proscribed by thousands, like eearctlj 
any oilier? Does not an ironical smile dirt 
across the lips of many, when it is mentioned 
with reverence and ftrver ?—The words, BMi 
the Jhs, point not only to what is pest, they htvt 
also a condemning reference to the present 
Alas, (he world has beoome a Gabbatha! The 
thorn-crowned martyred form exhibited there 
mutely condemns ns all without distinction.— 
Behold the Man: In the mock robe in which He 
stands before you. He gains victories which Ht 
never could have won fie the sumptuous robe of 
His divine majesty; in it He overcomes eternal 
justioe, the irrevocable law, sin, Satan, death: 
It is a strange ornament that decks His head—in 
this wreath He possesses and uses a power of 
which He eould not boast while adorned only 
with the crown of Deity; in the latter He could 
say to the dying thief only 44 Bo thou accursed 
in the former He is able to cay to him, “This 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise;” in the 
former He certainly reigned, but over a hope¬ 
lessly ruined race, devoted to destruction; in 
the diadem of thorns. He rules over a world re¬ 
plete with great and. glorious, anticipations: A 
feeble reed is His rod of offioe, but with the 

« >e of Omnipotence, which He wielded from 
ginning, He did not perform tho wooden 
which He works witk this-mark of abasement 
and weakness; true, the gates of hell opened for 
transgressors at a wave ef the former; but when 
He swsys tho latter, the doors of the paradise 
they have forfeited open for them; with the 
former. He was Lord over mankind only as a lost 
race destined for the slaughter; with the latter, 
He now tends a flock of them called te eternal 
salvation. Can you mistake the Conqueror of 
the world in Him whom you see before yon—the 
44 stronger” who takes away the spoils and armor 
of the 44 strong man,” and makes an end of tU 
opposing authority? In the same attire in which 
He there yields Himself up to the world. He 
continues to overcome it; the sight of the suffer¬ 
ing Saviour is still the mighty power which 
silently changes lions into lambs, breaks and 
tnelts the strong heart, and prepares the way for 
His most glorious achievements: Thus arrayed 
He exhibits Himself in the cell of the contrite 
penitent, and how is the heart of sock an one re¬ 
lieved, for He bare our iniquities; to the sorely 
tempted, and renders their victory secure; to 
the grievously afflioted, and they exclaim, 
44 Through the cross to the crown;” to Hie 
children despised and rejected by the world, 
and they exclaim, 44 We desire no other array 
from you than that in which you once clothed 
our Glorious Head;” to those grieved at base 
ingratitude and coldness, and their sorrow tune 
to deep confusion at their desire fer human 
praise; to those of His flock seduced by the al¬ 
lurements of the world, and restores them.—Vera 
12-16. Pilate is compelled to take the part of the 
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Holy One to the setting aside of all private con¬ 
siderations, or to afford his sanction to the most 
cruel and bloody deed the world ever witnessed; 
The ease is similar with ns; if we refase to do 
Him homage, we are compelled to aid in crucify¬ 
ing Him.—We find in Pilate a degree of humanity 
and susceptibility for something better; God, in. 
deed, will jndge him, but net with the .lukewarm 
who disgust Him, and whom like the Laodieeans, 
He will spew out of His mouth.—Who could be 
able to form a correct idea of the spectacle, and 
yet believe that divine justice rules the world, if 
we were permitted to behold oar Saviour only in 
His own person, and not at the same time as 
Mediator and High Priest 1 

[From Barvbs: Ch. xviii. 88. Pilate eaith unto 
Him , W hat it truth f Thousands ask the question 
in the same way. They have a fixed contempt 
for the Bible; they deride the instructions of 
religion; they are unwilling to investigate, and to 
wait at the gates of wisdom; and hence, like 
Pilate, they remain ignorant of the great Source 
of truth, and die in darkness and in error.—Ch. 
xix. 4. The highest evidence was given that the 
charges were false, even when He was con¬ 
demned to die.—Ver. 6. When men it* determined 
on evil, they cannot be reasoned with; thus sin- j 
liers go in the way of wickedness down to death. 

-—Ver. 11. How many men in office forget that 
God gives them their rank, and vainly think that 
it is owing to their own talents or merits, that 
they have risen to that elevation.—The provi¬ 
dence of God was remarkable in so ordering 
Affairs, that a man, flexible and yielding like 
Pilate, should be entrusted with power in Judea. 
He so orders affairs that the true character of 
men shall be brought out, and makes use of that 
character to advance His own great purpose.— r- 
From Jacobus: Ch. xviii. 88. Whet ie truth f 
This is the kind of questioning which the world 
makes. It is rather a taunt thrown out against 
Christ and His religion—it waits for no answer. 
—I find m Him no fault at all; How many are 
willing to pronounce Him innocent, but rebel at 
the thought of relying on Him for salvation.— 
Ch. xix. 6. Behold the Man! Pilate pointed to 
Him as a spcotaole calculated to move them.— 
Ver. 11. Christ acknowledges that Pilate's power 
is given him from on high. 


[From Owsx: Ch. xviii. 87. This shows that 
the kingly domain of Jesus was in the domain 
of trnth, that His followers were those who re¬ 
ceived the trnth in the love of it, and that from 
all who were the subjects of truth, would be 
rendered to Him the most implicit obedience.— 
Ver. 88. The conversation had taken too serious 
a ton to suit Pilate's pleasure; he therefore 
waits for no reply.— 44 Pilate mocks both—the 
Witness, to- the Truth, and the haters of the 
Truth.” (Aetokd.)—V er. 40. “Thus was Jesus 
the goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, to be 
offered for a sin-offering.” (Luthakdt after 
Ejuuttt.)—C h. xix. 14. Behold your King! It is no 
longer. Behold the Man! to excite their sympathy 
and effect His Teleaee. Every emotion of tender¬ 
ness, every principle of honor and justice, is now 
lost in the desire to evince his loyalty to Caesar, 
and shield himself from an accusation like that 
threatened in ver. 12.—Ver. 16. We have no king 
but Omar ; Te such a depth of degradation did 
these chief men of the nation descend, in their 
hellish desire to rid themselves of Jesus. 

[Chap, xviii. vers. 13, 24, 29, 40 (Matt, xxvii. 
1; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxiii. 7). Our Lord was 
tried and condemned by every power having, or 
that might be supposed to have, authority over 
Him—'Annas, Caiaphas, the Sanhedrin, Pilate, 
Herod, the Populace—1. That it might be appa¬ 
rent that He was condemned by every ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and world power; 2. As prophetio of His fu¬ 
ture rejection by every oonoeivable form of human 
government.—Ver. 86. Mg kingdom ie not of this 
world— now ie My kingdom not from hence; My 
kingdom is not yet established; the present is, for 
Me and My disciples, the period of submission 
and patient endurance of wrong and suffering.*] 


* [B Is not denied that Christ, as God, had a kingdom which 
existed from tht beginning, nor that at His ascension He was 
exalted u Head over all things,” nor that His future earthly 
kingdom is to lie spiritual as well as political; it is simply 
denied that His earthly kingdom (the kingdom here referred 
to) was then (or now) established. To regard the rvv as a 
particle of inference, and not of time, is to suppose that our 
Lord whispered into the ear of a heathen, in the pricecv of th6 
Pnetoriam (ver. 28), the great truth concerning His kingdom 
which He concealed from His Apostle*, not twelve hoars bo- 
fore, at the institution of the Supper, Luke xxil. 29; and 
again concealed throughout the forty days daring which Ho 
gave them Instruction concerning u the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.” Acts i. 3, <J, 7!—E.B. C.J 
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IV. 

CHEIST OH GOLGOTHA TH1 LIGHT OF SALTATION, OK TH1 GLORIFICATION OF THE CURSE OF TKI OLD 
WORLD. CHRIST THI CROSS-BEARER. THE CRUCIFIED IX THE XID8T OF THE CRUCIFIED. THE 
SUPERSCRIPTION: THE KING OF THE JEWS, A WRITING OF DISGRACE CHANGING INTO A WRITING 
OF HONOR. THE BOOTY OF THE SOLDIERS, ALSO A FULFILMENT OF SCRIPTURE. THE INSTITUTION 
OF DEPARTING LOVE. THE LAST DRAUGHT. THE WORD OF VICTORY: IT IS FINISHED I 

Chap. XIX. 17-80. 

(Matt xxrii. 82-66 ; Hark xr. 20-41; Luke xxiii. 26-49). 

And they [They therefore, o5v] took Jesus and led him away. 1 

17 And he bearing Ins [own]* cross went forth into a place called the place of a skull 
[the so called Place of a Skull, sfc rdv Xtydfuvw Kpc&iou T6xov] which is called 

18 in the [omit the] Hebrew Golgotha f Where they crucified him, and two others 
with him, on either side one [and with him two others, one on each side], and Jesus 
in the midst 

19 And Pilate wrote [also, xai] a title [or, an inscription], and put it on the cross. 
And the writing was, JESUS OF NAZARETH [THE NAZARENE, 6 A«>- 

20 patoq] THE KING OF THE JEWS. This title then read many of the Jews; 
for tne place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: and it was written 

21 in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin [in Hebrew, Roman, Greek]. 4 Then [There¬ 
fore] said the chief-priest of the Jcwb to Pilate, Write not, The King of the JewB; 

22 but that he said, I am King of the Jews. Pilate answered, What I nave written I 

23 have written. 

23 Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his [upper] garments, and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also his coat [the inner garment, tu¬ 
nic, rov /trmva]: now the coat was without seam [but the tunic was seamless, 

24 fyajpoc], woven from the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled, which saith, 4 They parted my raiment [garments] among them, and for 
my vesture they did cast lots/ [Ps. xxii. 18.] These things therefore the soldiers did. 

25 Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister [Salome. 
John's mother, see the Exeg.], Mary the wife of Cleophas [Clopas, xj too A lowra], and 

26 Mary [the, ?] Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw [Jesus therefore seeing] his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he [omit he] saith unto his 

27 mother, Woman, behold thy son I Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that [the, 6] disciple took her unto his own home. 

28 After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished [finished, rrr^- 
Xemat, as Ter. 80], that the Scripture might be fulfilled [accomplished, reXeemd^] 

29 saith, I thirst Now [omit Now] 6 there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, ana put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth [so 
putting a sponge filled with the vinegar upon a stalk of hyssop, they raised it to 

30 his mouth]. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: 
and he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost [yielded up his spirit]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


I Ver. 18.—{The words *al lr|y«yor after rtr ’Iiprovr are doubtful. Bee the Tm. Not* on Ter. 10 in the preceding 
section, with which Dr. Lange connects this clause.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 17.—The reading aim* rbv <rravp6v, in accordance with B. L. X. Sin., Vulgate, It&la, Origen in Lachmann, 
TlschendorL [awry is dau cummoai, carrying the ctomfor Himsdf, or HU ow* cross. The text. rec. reads rb* or«wpbr arroi, 
HU c*om.—P. 8.1 

» Ver. 17.—{Differentspellings: roAyoda (Alford,Tlschendorf), ToXyoSd (Westcott and Tilt), Tokyo**, ToXyoS, ete. 8se 
TUchendorC In Chaldee RnSlS), GOlgotha, in Hebrew nVlSl, Gtlgoleth, in Greek tcpaviov, i. e., Skull The Vulgate 

translates the word in all oases* Calvaria (fern. ». e- skull), from * which our Calvary Is derived. Comp. Jerome in Matt. xxrii. 
83: “Golgotha, quod eat Calvarim locus.” The R. V n following the Vulgate, usee Calvary only once, Luke xxiii. 33. for the 
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Greek gpari or (ft diminutive of icpavor), a cfcaR. In the three piece* where the term Golgotha occurs, ri* n Matt, xxrii. 
33; Mark xv. 22; John six. 17, the E. V. retains tho Hebrew form, which, in our passage, is necessary on account of the 
'Efipauoru The popular expression “ Mount Calvary,” is probably of monastic origin and has no foundation in the Evan* 
gel Late, where Golgotha is simply called r6* roc, 11 a place,” or “the Place of Skull.” It was probably ouly a small, round and 
barren elevation in the shape of a skull, and derived its name from its globular form. Jerome (on Mott xxvii. 33) informs 
ns of the tradition that the place derived its namo from Adam, the head (skull!) ot the human family (hence, probably tho 
skull introduced In early pictures of the crucifixion), but he himself discredits it, and conjectures that it was so called as a 
place of execution, on account of the capita damnatorum. But in this case the corresponding Greek name would have been 
vrfvoc xpoiowr, “ plaoe ot skulls,” instead of t6w. tpaviov, “pi. of a skull,” still less “a skull/ as in Hebrew and in the Greek 
of Luke xxiii. 33.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 20.—Meyer: “ The probabilities are In favor of the sequence 'EfipaurrL, 'Pm/uuoti. 'Ehktjvurri (thus Tischendorf, 
in accordance with B. L. 3L, Minuscules,etc.), from Pilate's standpoint.” This very consideration xuay have given an exegeti- 
cal rise to it. The Bin. supports it. [Tree., Alf-Westc. and adopt the same order. Lange, with Lachmann, retains the 
order of the text, roc-which Is supported by A. D. Tnlg.Syr.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 29.—The o&y is here omitted by lachmann, in acoordanoe with A. B. L. X. lachmann, supported by B. L. 2L, 
eic^ gives an o4v, instead of Si after. oL 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[John's account of the crucifixion is brief and 
comprehensive, yet with several original details 
of the doepest import. On his relation to the 
By noptists in this section, see the full analysis 
of Dr. Lange in Doctr. Ethic, below, No. 1.— 
P. S.] 

Ver. 17. And bearing His own cross, etc . 
Avt$ [for Himself] tov aravp6v emphasized. 
[See That. Note, “As conquerors bear tbeir own 
trophies, so Christ bears the symbol of His own 
victory.”—P. 8.] Thus Ho went forth [fff/Zdev]. 
Out of the city, Heb xiii. 12. 

Golgotha. See Comm, on Matthew xxvii. 83. 

[On the words Golgotha , Cranton , Calvaria , Cal¬ 
vary, Mount (t) Calvary , see my Textual Note 8. 
Tho vexed question of locality is fully discussed 
by Dr. Lange and myself in the Commentary on 
Matthew, pp. 620,621, with reference to the prin¬ 
cipal arguments for and against the traditional 
site of the crucifixion, «. e., the spot where now 
stands the Constantinian or, perhaps, post-Con- 
stantinian “Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” which 
lies within the walls of the present city and in 
the north-western quarter, not far from the Da¬ 
mascus Gate. Robinson is the chief authority 
m opposition, G. Williams in defense, of the 
popular tradition. The former has still the best 
of the argument.* The other writers on the sub- ] 
ject, Ritter, ltaumer, Tobler, Winer, Schubert, I 
Bergren, Arnold, Kraft, Friedlieb, Furrer, Lange, 
etc., among the Germans, Wilson, Barclay, Finley, 
Olin, Lewin, Tristram, Stanley, Fergusson, etc., 
among English and Americans, are divided in 
opinion or leave the matter doubtful. James 
Fergusson (art. Jerusalem in Smith’s Bible Dic¬ 
tionary, and also in a special pamphlet On the 
Site of the Holy Sepulchre , in antwer to the Edinb. 
Rev.) has recently propounded the startling 
theory that the place of crucifixion was Mount 
Moriah, on the very spot where now stands the 
Mosque of Omar, or as the Moslems oall it, the 
Dome of the Rock; and, further, that this build¬ 
ing is the identical church of the Holy Sepulchre 
which Constantine erected over the rocky tomb 
of Christ. But this theory, besides leaving the 
disappearance of Constantine’s church and the 
substitution of the present Church of the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre unexplained, is set aside by the extreme 
improbability that the temple area was outside of 
the city and a place of execution, Lange is dis¬ 
posed to identify Golgotha with the hill Goath, 

•(The traditional Bite ha« been defended quite recently 
again by Furrer (art. Golgotha in Scbenkd’s BibclrLczikon, 
II., 508).—P. 8.J 


Jer. xxxi. 89, whi<A was outside of the oity, east of 
the Sheep Gate. My colleague, Prof. Dr. Hitch- 
cook, informs me that by personal examination in 
1870 he came independently to the same con¬ 
clusion. Perhaps it is best that the real locality 
of crucifixion should be unknown : it is too holy 
to be deseorated by idolatrous superstitions and 
monkish impostures and quarrels such as, from 
the age of Constantine to this day, have disgraced 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to the delight 
of Mohammedan Turks, and to the shame and grief 
of Christians. The apostles and evangelists bare¬ 
ly allude to the places of our Lord’s birth, death, 
and resurrection: they fixed their eyes of faith 
and love upon the great facts themselves, and 
upon the ever-living Christ in heaven. Only this 
is more or less certain from the Gospels, viz.: 
that the plaoe of the orucifixion was out of tho 
city (John xix. 17; Matt, xxviii. 11; comp. Heb. 
xiii. 12, rift ; yet near tho city (John 

xix. 20); apparently near a thoroughfare and 
exposed to the gnzo of the passing multitude (as 
may be inferred from Mark xv. 29 and John xix. 
20); probably on a little conical elevation (hence 
probably the name: ‘Skull,’ or ‘Plaoe of a Skull’), 
but noton a mountain or hill (as the popular term 
Mount Calvary would imply); and that it was 
near tho Lord's sepulchre (John xix. 41), which 
was in a garden and hewn in a rock (Matt, xxvii. 
60).—P. S.l 

Ver. 18. But Jesus in the midst, [ptoov 
<$& t6v *1 rjcovv"]. This was Pilate’s arrange¬ 
ment, and designed to mock the Jews (see 1 Kings 
xxii. 19). Meyer maintains that it was an ar¬ 
rangement of the Jews’, the Jews being the cru- 
eifiers. Against this view we have to observe: 
1. That the two thieves were not executed as 
Jewish heretics; 2. that the consummating of 
the crucifixion, as a Roman punitory act, must 
have been left to the Romans; 8. that it further 
reads: Pilate wrote aleo —namely, to complete 
the mockery of the Jews. 

[Christ was crucified between the two robbers 
who represent the two classes of the human 
family: both guilty before God and justly con¬ 
demned to death, but the one repenting, and 
saved by faith in the crucified Redeemer, the 
other impenitent, and rushing to ruin by unbelief. 
On the arobssology of crucifixion, see the Notes 
on Matthew, pp. 622 f. Crucifixion was one of the 
most painful and disgraceful modes of death. It 
was unusual among the Jews, and applied among 
the Greeks and Romans (till the fourth oentury) 
only to slaves and gross criminals, as rebels and 
highway-robbers. Cicero calls it the most cruel 
and abominable punishment (crudclissimum teterri - 
mumque suppUdum). The cross consisted of two 
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pieces of wood, generally put together trass- 
Tersely at right angles in the form of a J. The 
longer beam was planted in (he earth, and pro¬ 
vided with a projecting bar like a horn in the 
middle for the body to rest upon, which some¬ 
what relieved the sufferings, and prevented the 
hands from being torn through. There were, 
however, various forms of the cross (crux com- 
mi$ 40 , cr. mmissa , cr. decussate). The victim 
was first undressed, the arms tied with ropes to 
the cross-beam, the hands fastened with iron 
nails, the feet tied or nailed to the upright post. 
In this unnatural and immovable position of the 
body, he suffered intensely from thirst, hunger, 
inflammation of the wounds, and deep anguish 
in consequence of the rushing of the blood to¬ 
wards the head. Death follows slowly from loss 
of blood, thirst, and hunger, gradual exhaustion, 
and stiffening of the muscles, veins, and nerves. 
The loss of blood, however, was small, since the 
wounds in the hands and feet did not lacerate any 
large vessels, and were nearly closed by the nails. 
The sufferers lingered generally twelve hours,— 
sometimes, according to the strength of their con¬ 
stitution, to the second or third day. The bodies 
were left hanging on the cross until they decayed 
or were devoured by ravenous beasts and birds. 
Cut the Jews were accustomed to take them down 
and bury them. Constantine the Great, from 
motives of humanity, and especially from respect 
to the cross of Christ as the sign of victory (Hoc 
tigno vines* ), abolished crucifixion in the Roman 
empire, and since that time it has almost disap¬ 
peared from Europe. What a wonderful change 1 
Through the death of Christ the cross has been 
transformed from a symbol of shame into a sym¬ 
bol of glory and victory, and one of the riohest 
themes of poetry. Well majr we exclaim with 
Vcnantius Fort unit us, in his famous Passion- 
hymn, Pange, lingua: 

Crux Jldelts, inter omnet 
Arbor una notdlis I 

Nulla totem tilva yrofert 
Fronde, fart, germine : 

Dtdce. lignum, dulcet clari, 

Dtdce pmdm nutinais. 

* faithful crow! above &J1 other, 

One nnd only noble Tree! 

Mono in foliage, none in blossom, 

Nono in fruit thy poem mav be: 

Sweetest wood and sweotest iron, 

Sweetest weight is hung on thee.**—P. 8.] 

Ver. 19. Pilate wrote also [or. Moreover 
Pilate wrote, kypatfie 6i sal].—After sentence 
was pronounced, and as a formulation of the 
same. On this account, however, it is as little 
the Pluperfeet (Tholuck) as it is a formula ma¬ 
nufactured during the oruoifixion only. In a 
word, Pilate first arranged the manner of the 
execution—between two thieves—and then wrote 
the superscription. Seo Comm, on Matthew. 
Tir/ior [rxxintypaipj], from the Latin titulus , in¬ 
scription], the customary Roman term for sueh 
superscriptions (Wetstein). 

Jesus the Nasarene [’lye, 6 N aZwpaioc 
6 B aotXevt r 6v *Iovda/ uv, Jesus A asarenus 
Rex Judteorum . All the four Evangelists give the 
inscription on the cross, but with slight varia¬ 
tions, on whioh see Wordsworth in loe .—P. S.] 
Tho manifest double meaning of the superscrip¬ 
tion was the final expression of the suit. In the 


sense of the man Pilate, it meant: Jesus, the 
King of the Jewish fanatics, crucified in the 
midst of Jews, who should all thus be executed; 
in the sense of the Jews: Jesus, the seditionary, 
the King of rebels [and psendo-propbets]; is 
the sense of the political judge: Jeaus, for wheee 
execution the Jews, with their ambiguous accu¬ 
sation, may answer; in the senae of the divine 
irony which ruled over the expression: Jeans, 
the Messiah, by the oruoifixion become in very 
truth the King of the people of God. 

Ver. 20. Was read by many of the Jews— 
Whereby they were forced to reflect upon thit 
treason to the Messianic idea, of which the high- 
priests were guilty. 

The place was near the city.—On Sunday 
afternoon the populace are fond of walking out of 
the city, particularly, in the direction of new 
suburbs. So the Jews on their festivals. To¬ 
wards Golgotha the beginnings of the new city 
were forming,—Bezetha. Leben Jet u, ii. p. 1573. 

In Hebrew, etc .—Here also the Evangelist 
has in view tha triumph of the Drrine Spirit over 
human sin and malice. The inscription, in this 
threefold form, must symbolise the preaching 
concerning tho Crucified One in the three prin¬ 
cipal languages of the world: in the langoige 
of religion [Hebrew], of culture [Greek], and 
of the State [Latin—the language of law and 
government].* 

Ver. 21. Thou said the high-priests to 
Pilate.—A proposal to alter the title. They feel 
the sting of the inscription, and therefore prose¬ 
cute their calumny. Jesus was to be more defi¬ 
nitely characterized as a seditionary in the 
Roman sense, one whom Pilate himself had 
sentenced. 

Ver. 22. What I have written, tic. [3 
yiy pa$a, ykypaQa. The first perfect denotes the 
past action, the second that it is complete and un¬ 
changeable.—P. S.]. Pilate feels secure again, 
and once more assumes the air of unshakeable 
authority and of the firm Roman. His declara¬ 
tion, however, contains at the same time the con¬ 
tinuation of the idea that he lays the dark riddle 
of this crucifixion upon their consciences, that he 
does not acknowledge Jesus to bo guilty in their 
sense, and that they need reckon upon no for- 
bearanoe on his part. “ Analogous formate from 
Rabbins, see in Lightfoot.” Meyer. “Agreeably 
to his character dsa/tirite r$v ffcnv, as Philo calls 
him, Pilate adheres to his resolution.” Tholuck. 

Vor. 23. Took Hit upper garments.— 
“The only earthly leavings of the Redeemer do 
not fall to the share of His people, but, in accord¬ 
ance with Roman law, to the executors of the 
death-sentence. By the ipdrta may be under¬ 
stood the upper garment, the girdle, the sandals, 
perhaps the linen shirt; these are divided 
amongst the Roman guard, consisting of foar 
men (Acts xiL 4).” Tholuck. 

But tha tnnio, etc. [?)v 6k 6 xir&r &pa+o<]> 
—According to lsidor. Peluaiota, the like was 
worn by the lower classes in Galilee. This state¬ 
ment, however, might readily be abstracted from 
our passage. The Evangelist seems to see in this 


• [H&raann ingeniously applied the inscription on the otM 
to the language of the New Testament which implies the tores 
national elements, at it was written in Greek by Jews in a 
Jewish land, under the dominion of the JJossani.—P• 8.] 
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body-vest a homely work of art, wrought by 
loving hands. [*it&v, tunica, is an inner gar¬ 
ment, worn to the skin like a shirt, mostly with¬ 
out sleeves, fastened round the neck with a clasp, 
and usually reaching to the knees. Sometimes 
two were worn for ornament or oomfort It was 
worn also by the Jewish high-priest and priests 
(but as an outer tunic, a broidered coat, chethoneth 
tkashpei), and is described by Josephus, Antiq. 1. 
iii. 7, { 4. The fathers (as also Roman commen¬ 
tators and Bishop Wordsworth) see in the seam¬ 
less coat of Christ a symbol of the unity of the 
ohurch.—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. In order that the Soriptnre might 
be fulfilled, Ps. xxii. 19 (18), according to the 
Septuagint. A typical prophecy. See Comm, 
on Matthew The apparent identicalness in the 
parallelismus membrorum of the Psalmist does not 
preclude our Evangelist's right to make the dis¬ 
tinction he does—it being a question of the inter¬ 
pretation of an unconsciously prophetic, a typi¬ 
cal, speech. 

These things therefore the soldiers did. 
As the soldiers knew nothing of those words of 
the Psalmist, their fulfilment of them is the more 
strikingly a divine inspiration. The same idea 
as chap. xiL 16. 

[Vers. 25-27. Peculiar to John. A soene of 
unique delioacy, tenderness and sublimity. A 
type of those pure and spiritual relationships 
(the sacred Wahlverwandlsehafteh) which have 
their origin in heaven and are deeper and stronger 
than those of blood and interest. The cross is 
the place where the holiest ties are formed, and 
where they are guarded against the disturbing 
influences of sin. 

“ Das Krtm ist er, due Seram sieht t md Mmdd, 

Wo TUfvtrwandUs xoundrrbar rich findeL ” 

A few simple touches reveal a world of mingled 
emotions of grief and comfbrt. The mother 
pierced in her soul by the sword (Luke ii. 85), 
the beloved disciple gazing at the cross, the 
dying Son and Lord uniting them in the tender- 
est relation! The first words furnished the key¬ 
note to that marvellous Stabat Mater doloroea of 
Jacopdne (1806), which, though disfigured by 
Uariolatry, describes with overpowering effect 
the intense sympathy with Mary's grief, and is 
the most pathetic, as the Diet Ine is the most 
sublime, product of Latin hymnology. It is 
the text for some of the noblest musioal compo¬ 
sitions, which will never cease to stir the hearts 
of men.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 25. Now there stood by the oross 

Te lor ijxetoav 6 $ vapa rip a tavp <p, in the 
Vulgate: Stabat juzta crucem mater ejus, from 
which the Stabat Mater took its rise, as the Diet 
Irm from the Vulgate's rendering of Zeph. i. 16.— 
P. S.].—According to the Synopiists (Matthew, 
Mark), the women mentioned stand afar off. Ac¬ 
cording to Lfieke and Olshausen, they were there 
previously ; according to Meyer, there is a differ¬ 
ence which must be settled in John's favor. Bat 
it is manifestly necessary to distinguish two stages 
in the proeeedings attendant upon the crucifixion: 
the tumult of the crucifixion itself, amidst which 
no friends conld approaoh, and the subsequent 
sufferings on the cross. Sec Comm . on Matthew 
[p. 629]. 


We read with Wieseler (Studien u. Kritiken , 
1840, p. 648): Hit mother (Mary) and Hit mother*t 
titter (Salome) ; then Mary—the wife of Clopat — 
and Mary Magdalene, Leben Jetu; Introduction 
to this Comm. [p. 4]. So also LUcke, Ewald 
[Meyer and Alford]; in old times, the Syrian, 
Ethiopian and Persian translations,* as also the 
texts of Lachmann, editio minor , Tisohendorf,f 
Muralt. [Also Westcott and Hurt, who punctuate 
without a comma after KAorra, thus: j} pijnjp avrov 
koX 4 adstytj rye pqrpbs avrov , M apta ij rov KA. kclL 
M apiap % M ayd, —P. 8.]. The opposite side is 
taken by Luthardt, Ebrard [Hengstenberg, Go- 
det] and others. 

[Thus we have not three women (Mary, her 
sister Mary of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene), as 
is usually assumed, but four , arranged in two 
pairs: Mary and her sister (via, Salome), Mary 
of Clopas and Mary the Magdalene. See the list 
of the apostloB, Matt. x. 2 if.; Luke vi. 16 ff. 
Consequently John, the son of Salome, was a 
cousin of Jesus and a nephew of His earthly 
mother. This double relationship explains the 
more readily the fact that Jesus intrusted her to 
John rather than to His half-brothers, who at the 
time were yet unbelieving. Apocryphal tradi¬ 
tions make Salome now a daughter, now a sister, 
now a former wife, of Joseph.—P. S.] 

Wieseler's hypothesis is upheld by the follow¬ 
ing faots: 

1. It is not supposable that two sisters had 
the same name. [Some conjecture that Mary 
was only a step-sister. But I know of no ex¬ 
ample even of step-sisters or step-brothers bear¬ 
ing precisely the same name without an addi¬ 
tional one to distinguish them. Hengstenberg 
escapes the difficulty by the arbitrary assumption 
that sister here denotes sister-in-law. —P. S.] 

2. In a precisely similar manner John else¬ 
where paraphrases his own name. [Nor does 
he introduce his brother James by name.—P. S. ] 

8. According to Matt, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40, 
Salome really was among those women [who 
stood by the cross; and it is not likely that John 
should have omitted his own mother, the less so 
as he introduced himself.—P. S.] 

The wife of Clopas [$ rov K A otto].— 
ClopassssAlpheos, Matt. x. 8. The mother of 
the so-called brethren of Jesus, t. e. His cousins. 

[The identity of KAond (which sounds like an 
abridgement of KAedjrar/x*) with the Hebrew 

name 'AA^aior, 'flVn (Matt. x. 8), is by no means 
so certain as Dr. Lange with most commenta¬ 
tors (also Meyer) assumes, but quite doubtful 
on aocount of the difference of letters, and the 
improbability that John should use the Aramaic, 
ana Matthew and Mark the Hellenistio form. 
KAurraf sounds rather like an abridgement of 
KAobrarpof, and may be the same with the KAe&raf 
mentioned Lake xxiv. 18. Bat even in case of 
the identity of Clopas and Alpheus, it does not 
follow that James and Joses, the sons of Al- 

S heus and a certain Mary (Matt, xxvii. 56; 
[ark xv. 40; xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10), were 


* [Them translations insert and (not) between sister of his 
mother and Mary , thus making them two distinct persons.— 
P. S.l 

f [In ed. Till., Tischendorf makes a comma after KAura. So 
doee Alford, yet he adopts Wieseler’s view.—P. SJ 
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cousins of Jesus, unless we identify this Mary 
with the sister of the mother of Jesus, whioh 
Lange does not. Nor is it certain that $ rov 
means the wife of; it may also mean the daughter 
of, the Klopas mentioned Lake xxiv. 18 (as 
Ewald).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 26. Woman, behold thy son IT f 
vat, Idt b vl6c ao v] !— Woman instead of 
mother . Bee chap. ii. 4. The word here denotes 
particularly the character of woman in her 
helplessness and need of comfort. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mary deserved the 
name of “woman” m the ideal sense also. As 
Christ was the Son of Man, or the Man, so she, 
though approximately only, not in the perfection 
of sinlessness, was the ideal woman. [The 
second Ere, the Woman, whose Seed here bruised 
the serpent’s head, Gen. iii.—P. 8.]* Thus the 
name “ woman,” the greeting of the woman who 
in spirit shares His crucial agony, is likewise a 
title of dignity. But besides this, Christ has 
sufficient reason for not exposing Mary to the 
mockery or persecution of the enemy by saluting 
her with the name of “ mother.” 

The explanation recently (for instanoe in 
Piper’s Jahrbuck , article “ Maria”) enlarged 
upon with eYer-inereasing grotesqueness, and 
which claims that with this saying Christ re¬ 
nounced His mother at the oross, goes, in its 
gradual development, from Luthardt, who is 
more preoisely the author of fit, back to Hof¬ 
mann.* It is expressive of a Monophysite view 
which takes the bold flight of afterward annul¬ 
ling even the historical fact. People holding 
this view apparently conceive of the status ma- 
jestaticuSjnot as the oentre of the glorification of 
the human life, but as a sort of Oriental oourt 
raised to heaven. In connection with this view 
it would be better to represent the Logos in His 
birth as born not of Mary, but merely through 
her, in accordance with some of the ancients. 

That it is the desire of Jesus to give Mary a 
son in His stead in a special sense, results from 
the fact that the Alphosides also were her sons.f 
And what sons! Nevertheless, Mary was to 
have a still richer compensation after the de¬ 
parture of Jesus than oould be given by the 
Alphmides; John was destined to make this 
compensation. And he indeed stood alone by 
her in this moment, as her support; thus 
should he stand by her from this time forth. 
The thing, the unique adoptive relationship, al¬ 
ready existed de facto , being born beneath the 
cross of Christ; oonsoiousness, a name, and the 
sanction of Christ must be added to it. Accord¬ 
ing to Tholuck, the hdeT^oi were as yet unbeliev¬ 
ing. In regard to this, see chap. vU. 6 [and my 


* [The original reads Hoffmann, evidently a printing error. 
Prof. Hoftnann of Erlangen Is not to be confounded with Dr. 
Hoffmann, General Superintendent and Oourt Preacher at 
Berlin. Stelnmeyer (as quoted and opposed by Meyer, p. 090, 
note) adopts the view of Luthardt and asserts that the death 
of the. Redeemer of all men solved the bonds of His earthly 
relationship. Of English commentators Alford says In the 
same sense: 44 The relationship in the flesh between the Lord 
and His mother was about to close; hence Heoommends her 
to another son who should care for and protect her.”—P. 8.) 

f [According to Dr. Lange’s peculiar theory on the adop¬ 
tion of the family of Mary's sister or slsterdn-law Into her 
own family—a view which I have frequently had occasion to 
oppose in connection with the cousin-theory concerning the 
brothers of Christ. Comp. pp. 115,241, Matthew , pp. 458-460. 


counter-notes, p. 241.—P. 8.]. According to 
others, they were not so well off as John. But 
had thero been question of a mere pecuniary pro¬ 
vision for His mother, Christ would not have de¬ 
ferred its settlement until now. Mary needed a 
eon in the sense of the higher soul-life, just as 
Jesus had Himself been refreshed by a friend. The 
friend of Jesus was fitted to be the son of Mary. 

Behold thy mother [’I de 4 eov)l 

—We may primarily understand both sayings of 
Jesus iu suoh a manner as to make them express 
the same idea: ye shall henceforth cleave to¬ 
gether as mother and son. But not in vain are 
they divided into two sayings. If we apprehend 
them as consolations ,. the word: “ Behold thy 
son!” signifies: in him shall be thy support; 
the word: “ thy mother:” thou sbalt become s 
sharer in her maternal blessing. If we appre¬ 
hend them as admonitions , commands, the case 
presents a different aspect: the mother is en¬ 
joined to live for the son, the son for the mother. 
The one signification, however, is inseparable 
from the other. On both sides love and blening 
are one in personal relationship, 

[Alford: “The solemn and affecting com¬ 
mendation of her to John is doubly made,—and 
thus bound by tho strongest injunctions on both. 
The Romanist idea, that the Lord commended aU 
Uis disciples as represented by the beloved one, to 
the patronage of His mother, is simply absurd. 
The converse is true: He did solemnly commend 
the care of her, especially indeed to the beloved 
disciple, but in him to the whole cycle of disci¬ 
ples, among whom we find her. Acts iv. 14. Ho 
certain conclusion can be drawn from this com¬ 
mendation, as to the 4 brethren of the Lord’ be¬ 
lieving on Him or not at this time. The reasons 
whioh influenced Him in His selection must ever 
be far beyond our penetration:—and whatever re¬ 
lation* to Him we suppose those brethren to have been, 
it will remain equally mysterious why He passed 
them over, who wore so closely connected with 
HI® mother. Still the presumption, that they 
did not then believe on Him, is one of which it 
is not easy to divest one's self; and at least may 
enter as an element into the consideration of the 
whole subject, beset as it is with uncertainty.” 
John’s relation to Mary as established beneath 
the Cross, was that of a saored friendship and 
spiritual communion (oomp. Matt. .xii. 47-50). 
and interfered neither with John’s relation and 
duty to his natural mother 8alome, nor with 
Mary's relation to the “brethren” of Jesus, 
whatever view we may take of them. I have so 
often discussed this vexed question, especially 
in this vol. p. 241 and in the Com. on Mattlev, 
pp. 456-460, that it is unnecessary to say more. 
—P. 8.] 

Took her unto hie own home (klaptr 
6 pa&ifT$t avr^v rd I d t a).— John 

gladly apprehended the word ef Christ in that 
meaning also whioh carried an obligation with 
it. The expression: from that hour, cannot 
be weakened. Tet it is neither necessary to in¬ 
fer that John had a house of his own in Jerusa¬ 
lem, nor that he kept house for himself alone. 
4 * If he received Mary into his dwelling, into his 
family circle —consisting of Salome and perchance 
his brother, elf rd Idea would be perfectly cor¬ 
rect.” Meyer. [So also Alford. Ewald well 
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observes: “ It was for the Apostle In his later 
years a sweet reward to recall vividly evory each 
minute detail,—and for his readers it is, without 
his intention, a sign that he alone oould have 
written all this (data nur er dBm alias geachriebm 
haben konne ).” Against the misunderstanding 
of this most touching scene by such men as 
Scholten and Weisse, see the just remarks of 
Meyer, p. 630.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 28. I thirst fMcrd rovro eld2>c 6 
*1 ijoovs brt fidy iravra reriAeorai, Iva 
Te\ttQ&$ i ypafi), hiyer A i $ 6].— 
Different views: 

1. Prevailing ancient interpretation: Iva re A. 
is referable to Alyet* difw. Since He knew' 
that all things were accomplished, He said, in 
order to falfil the Scripture in that particular 
also: I thirst (Chrysostom, Theophylact and 
others). Beza: VeKemenlissima quidem siti pressus t 
sed tamen dt implendis singulis prophetiis nostraque 
saints potius quam de vlla siti sollicitus. This 
manner of fulfilling the Scripture is in accord¬ 
ance neither with the view of the Lord nor the 
delineation of John (see ver. 24). Then, too, it 
would have to read thus: As He knew that the 
Scripture was fulfilled, with the exception of one 
particular, He said—in order that this one thing 
also might be fulfilled, etc., —irrespective of the 
fact that in ver. 82 ff. additional unfulfilled par¬ 
ticulars Nos. 2 and 8 would present themselves. 

2. Intensified apprehension of the foregoing 
explanation: as vinegar was given Him to drink, 
the drink was demanded as ultima pars passionum , 
with reference to Ps. Ixix. 22, which passage, as 
others also suppose, is here had in mind (Theo- 
dorus of Heraelea, Gerhard, Marheineke). 

8. Christ did not drink for the sake of fhlflll- 
ing the Scripture, but the Evangelist interprets 
Hi3 drinking as a fulfilment of Scripture; Iva 
reXeio&fi ypaqfj is therefore a parenthesis, 
containing the explanation of the Evangelist 
(Piscator, Grotius, Lficke). 

4. The final sentence (Iva, etc.) is not paren¬ 
thetic, nor is it to be applied to what follows, 
but to that which precedes it: in the conscious¬ 
ness that His passion is finished, t. e. finished 
unto the accomplishment of the Soripture, He 
now says: “ 1 thirst ” (Michaelis, Semler, 
Knapp, Tholuck, Meyer and others). This inter¬ 
pretation seems to us the correct one. Hitherto 
Jesus has passed through one temptation and 
anxiety after another and, absorbedf in the hot 
conflict in which He saw the fulfilment of the di¬ 
vine deoree in accordance with the Soripture, 
has forgotten the burning thirst that has preyed 
upon Him since His last draught at the Supper. 
Now, with the presentiment of victory, His thirst 
makes itself felt, and He, being no legal ascetic, 
nor despising a service rendered by the hand of 
sinners, requests and partakes of the last, sorry 
refreshment. The expression: 41 that the Scrip¬ 
ture might be accomplished,” does not mean: for 
the bare fulfilling of the Soripture hath He passed 
through all these things,—-but: in the fulfilling 
of Scripture as the expression of the divine 
counsel. He found that which was His perfect 
tranquillization and exaltation in view of all 
these things, Luke xxii. 22, Matt. xxvi. 64. Ac¬ 
cording to Hofmann, Jesus demanded a refresh¬ 
ment conducive to the prolongation of life, in 


order thus to demonstrate the freedom of His 
departure. This would be drinking for a theo- 
logico-apologetio purpose. Tholuck more perti¬ 
nently remarks that the rekucdiv of the divine 
fSoi'M? was but the very (likewise the very) tiaelovv 
of the ypafi/, — hence tcA eiovv instead of wA y- 
povv. 

Ver. 29. A vessel therefore was standing 
there [okcDoc iiceiTo bi-ovc —sour wino, or 
vinegar and water— p ear 6 v].—The Evangelist’s 
ovv might here mean: Jesus’ glance had fallen 
upon the vessel containing the beverage and had 
suggested to Him the prospect of refreshment. 
From a strict interpretation of the word, how¬ 
ever, a higher signification results* Christ’s 
complaint, His last craving, must not fail of satis¬ 
faction. It was necessary, therefore, that pro¬ 
vision should have been made before-hand; it 
was to be expected that satisfaction was nigh at 
hand. The stupefying draught that was offered 
Him at the beginning of His suffering (Matt, 
xxvii. 84; Mark xv. 28), Jesus had rejeotea. See 
Comm, on Matthew . But the pure, sour soldiers’ 
wine, vinegar-wine, He now receives to His re¬ 
freshment. “The most distressing thirst tor¬ 
ments the cruoified. The soldiers give Him some 
of the beverage [5 f o f] which they aro wont 
to drink (posca t vinum acidum) ; saturating a 
sponge with it, they put the sponge upon a hyssop- 
stalk (which in the East attains a height of from 
one to one and a half feet. 'TmrAxv, that is 
Kakdptp rov vaohnov, see Matt, xxvii. 48), and 
thus convey it to His mouth as He hangs upon 
the slightly elevated cross.” Matthew xxvii. 48 
is a parallel passage. The touch in Luke xxiii. 
86 really seems indicative of a third, derisive 
presentation of vinegar-wine on the part of tho 
soldiers, situate between the first and the last. See 
Meyer on the passage, and Comm, on Luke xxiii. 
26 [p. 878. Am. Ed.]. 

Ver. 80. It is finished. —Ter£A ear at. The 
expression of the consciousness, ver. 28. Bengel: 
Hoe verbum in corde Jesu erat ver. 28, nunc ore pro - 
fertur. It is possible that He required the re¬ 
viving refreshment to» aid Him in pronouncing 
tho last words. The sublime word, finished , re¬ 
fers to His work, as commanded Him according 
to the counsel of God (delineated in the Scrip¬ 
ture). 

And yislded np the (or His) spirit [xal 
jcAivaf rijv ica piduicev rb nve t- 

p a],—Expressive of a free dying. The charac¬ 
teristic word for this exode is itself preserved by 
the Evangelist Luke: Father , into Thy hands. 
Comp. chap. x. 18. Gerhard and the older Lu¬ 
theran exegetes declared that the death of Jesus 
was not a suffering , but a deed. Tholuck: “ This 
can be said only in the ethical sense,—in which 
sense it can be predicated of all His suffering— 
not in' the physical sense (comp. Thomosius, 
Christol. Dogmatics^ II., p. 225 with 218); in itself 
it is merely the expression of self-surrender, 
trusting in God, as Ps. xxxi. 6, whence the ex¬ 
pression is derived.” But of a certainty, also 
the expression of a thoroughly unique, free dying 
which was at once suffering and deed in the 
ethioo-physical sense. See ohap. x. 18. [“ The 
ifapadi66vai was strictly a voluntary and deter¬ 
minate act—no coming on of death, which had no 
power over Him.” (Alford.) On the physical 
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cause of Christ's death, oomp. the remarks in 
Comm. on Matthew, p. 628, and the treatise of 
William Stroud, M. £>.,.on the Physical (him of 
Christ's Death and its Relation to the Principles and 
Practice of Christianity. Second ed. with Appen¬ 
dix by Sir James Y. Simpson, London, 1871 (604 
pp.). Dr. Stroud endeavors to demonstrate 
that the immediate cause of the Saviour’s death 
roust be traced neither to the ordinary effects of 
crucifixion, nor the wound inflicted by the sol¬ 
dier’s spear, nor an unusual degree of weakness, 
nor the interposition of supernatural influence, 
but to the vicarious agony of His mind culmina¬ 
ting in the exclamation, “ My God, Mv God,” etc., 
ana producing rupture of the heart, which is inti¬ 
mated by a discharge of blood and water from 
His side, when it was afterwards pierced with a 
spear. “ It was the death of a pure and perfect 
human being sustaining and discharging the pen¬ 
alty due to human depravity, and thereby ac¬ 
quiring an equitable claim to see the travail of 
His soul and to be satisfied, by becoming the au¬ 
thor of eternal salvation to all that obey Him.” 
See more of this below on ver. 84, p. 697. —P. 8.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the history of the oruoifixion of Jesus, as 
subsequently in that of His burial, John gives 
special prominence to the considerations of the 
fulfilment of Biblical prophecies and types. In cor¬ 
respondence with Scripture, Pilate was con¬ 
strained to make the superscription: The King 
of the Jews; in accordance with Scripture, the 
division of the clothing took place, accompanied 
by the casting of lots for the body-vest; in farther 
accordance, Jesus, at the Approach of His death, 
felt that all things were accomplished, to the ful¬ 
filling of the Scripture; and thus the manner of 
His taking down from the cross must itself have 
reference to two passages of Scripture. But not 
for the sake of the fulfilment of the Scripture did 
all these things happen, but because in the provi¬ 
dence of God they must happen, they were pre¬ 
ceded by the presages and fore-glimpses of Scrip¬ 
ture. The reference to Scripture, however, is 
designed to be expressive of two things: the ob¬ 
jective veracity of God, who, in the ordering of 
the crucial sufferings, is consistent with Himself, 
and the unconditional trust of Christ and His 
people, that above all human arbitrariness and 
malioe in the crucifixion, the providence and 
faithfulneas of God were ruling. 

Many items in the history of the erucifixion, 
the Evangelist assumes to be already familiar,— 
especially the history of Simon of Cyrene, the 
presentation of the intoxicating myrrh-wine, the 
mockings of the Crucified One, the oonduot of the 
thieves, the darkening of the land, the earth¬ 
quake, the rending of the vail in the temple, 
the testimony of the Gentile captain, Matthew’s 
indication of extraordinary ocourrenoes in the 
spirit-world, the agitation of the people, as re¬ 
corded by Luke, as also the minority of the seven 
last words. 

With pleasure, however, he dwells—first upon 
the trait of Christ’s bravely and resolutely taking 
His cross on His own shoulders (ofav), upon the 
contest whioh Pilate and the Jews continued over 
the Crucified One, upon the significant super¬ 


scription, and similar features. But for him 
there lay special preciousness in the recollection 
that Jesus, in His last hour, instituted filial re¬ 
lations between him, His friend, and His mother. 

2. The word: The King of the Jews, was a 
fulfilment of the entire Old Testament—henee 
there are no particular citations here. Accord¬ 
ing to the original accusation of the Jews, it was 
designed to denote His mortal offence. It then, 
in accordance with Pilate’s meaning, denoted the 
occasion of Hie death, being intended as a mockery 
of, and sarcasm upon, the Jews. In the sense 
of the Scripture, however, it denotes His die m tly 
appointed destiny of death, and in the sense of the 
Spirit, the eternal gioriousnees and fruit of Hie 
death. Jesus of Nasareth, the Ring of the Jews: 
the word of the cress, glorified by the Spirit into 
a word about the cross. Pilate did not suspect 
that his writing, like his saying, Ecce Home, 
did, under the providence of God, take signifi¬ 
cance, when he wrote, in the three most im¬ 
portant languages of the world, this sermon over 
the cross. 

8. The references to the fulfilments of Sc ript ure 
in Christ’s suffering are nought but celestial 
lights shining into the darkness of the eruoial 
passion. All is spiritualised, or trnnsillumined by 
the Spirit, in order to be by the Spirit glorified, 
as God’s counsel, foreknowledge, ordinance, dis¬ 
position, and judgment upon the blindness ef 
the world,—glorified, I say, unto salvation. 

4. If Mary is meant to be a symbol of the 
Church, then Christ, with His institution of this 
adoption, hath made His bosom-friends the 
veriest sons of the Churoh, and the Church their 
mother. Hence a form of the Church which il 
at extreme variance with the Johannean mind, 
cannot be the true one. Mary may, however, 
far rather be called a symbol of the Theocracy, 
which has been finally comprehended in her 
heart In that sense the institution would mess: 
the Theocracy, t. e. the theooratic side of the 
Churoh, is always to have a spiritual son,— 
children of the Spirit; the children of the Spirit 
are always to have a motherly authority over 
them in the eoclesiastioal communien. 

6. As Peter, who recognised in Christ the Re- 
newer of the old Theocracy, the King of the Di¬ 
vine Kingdom, was pre-emineatly entrusted with 
the foundation and oare of the Churoh of Christ, 
so to John, who in Christ saw pre-eminently the 
manifestation of the personal God, the portrait 
of eternal love, was confided the foundation tod 
oare of a holy family of the friends of Qod as the 
innermost vital focus within the Chureh. 

6. The thirst of Jesus, His last suffering. A 
sign (1) that He has passed through all His suf¬ 
ferings and may now receive the draught of re¬ 
freshment ; (2) that He departs from earth and 
from those who have crucified Him, not proudly 
and coldly, but humbly, warmly and lovingly; 
(8) that He would be no pattern in self-chosen 
torments and penances; (4) that He siill speaks 
in the consciousness of His divine spiritual 
power, as if it were at oooo a begging and a 
commanding; (6) that He is making preparation 
for the end. 

7. It is finished. See the Homiletioal Hint*. 
Hebrews x. 14. The word as (1) a prophetis 
word (all scripture fulfilled); (2) a higb-prisstly 
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word (the expiatory sacrifice completed); (8) a 
kingly word (the kingdom of heaven founded); 
(4) a unitous word (the work of redemption ac¬ 
complished as the founding of the new creation, 
the world of the eternal Spirit). 

8. The share of John in the account of the 
sevep last words of Jesus. 

9. The three languages on the orose, the three 
ground-tongues of theology. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Synoptists.—The grand fulfilments of 
the divine counsel in the Passion of Christ, at¬ 
tested by the most significant fulfilments of 
Scripture (vers. 81-37 must be considered in this 
connection).—Christ’s suffering inuits fundamen¬ 
tal features: 1. As an act of suffering: the bear¬ 
ing of His cross and going forth (without the gate, 
Heb. xiii. 18; out of the old communion) unto 
Calvary; 2. as an experience of suffering —-with the 
thieves, in the midst of the thieves; 8. as a glo¬ 
rification of suffering: Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews (the King of sufferers, of the 
people of God, of kings), in all the languages of 
the world.—The superscription of Pilate: 1. As 
the word of Pilate: Continuation of his mock¬ 
ery of the Jews;—the Jews a robber-folk, whose 
Head is already crucified. 2. As a word of the 
Spirit, unconsciously to the writer: The Messiah, 
the King of the people of God. Or, 1. Az an 
assumed title of guilt, the property of malefac¬ 
tors in the old world j 2. as a personal title of 
honor, the property of the King of righteous¬ 
ness in the new world. Or as the explanation , 
and glorification (Erkldrung und Verklarung) of 
the cross of Christ.—This superscription read 
many, of the Jews, for the place was nigh unto 
the city: 1. The word concerning Christ is still 
read by many legal men; 2. for the place where 
He is testified of is nigh to the city. [The evan¬ 
gelical Church by the side of the Church of 
legality].—How the priests would fain alter the 
writing concerning Christ.—-The demand of the 
priests and the declaration of Pilate.—Pilate 
and the soldiers are compelled to work together 
for the fulfilment of the Scripture.—Soldiers, 
also, are under the providenoe of God, even in 
slaying, and dividing spoil. 

Contrast of Christ’s adversaries and His friends 
at His crucifixion.—How they must glorify Him 
together; those unconsciously, these in grateful 
love.—Founding of the spiritual house of the 
mother and son beneath the cross.—The rich 
legacy of the poor Jesus. 

The blissful presentiment of the dying Jesus 
that His day’s work is accomplished in accord¬ 
ance with the 8cripture (or in accordance with 
the counsel of God): 1. Expressed in the even¬ 
ing draught which the great Laborer taketh as 
He quitteth work; 2. expressed in His evening 
song before He goeth to sleep: It is finished. 

It is finished: 1. Iu not this and that: all that 
lays the foundation of the new, eternal world of 
God. 2. It tt, not it is being (Heb. x. 14). 8. 
Finished . As a spiritual act, as a vital conflict,, 
as a mortal suffering, as a triumph of Christ and 
the salvation of God—conducted to the goal 
rehoq), —The word. It is finished: 1. As the 
Evangel of Christ; 2. as the confession of the 


Church; 8. as the jubilation of the believing 
heart; 4. as an excitation to every work of faith; 
6. as a prophecy of the Last Day. 

Btabkb : Christians must make many a pain¬ 
ful pilgrimage out of the city, out of the land,— 
nay, even to the gallows and the stake, for tyie 
sake of their faith—but courage! press onward! 
ye have a noble Predecessor.—Take comfort, 
thou pious man, if thou art accounted godless; 
Jesus was numbered with the transgressors that 
thou mightest be deolared the child of God and 
righteous. Is. tiii. 12.—The vain lust of titles 
must be renounced in following the crucified 
Jesus. Though the world should crucify our 
honor and our good name; though she should 
nail above our head the superscription: this is 
a fool, a dreamer, an odd fellow, a heretic, etc., 
we must be satisfied with being called the chil¬ 
dren of God and having our names written in 
heaven.—Christians, read the Holy Scriptures 
diligently; there ye find your King, and His 
nature, will, and benefits. Chap. v. 39 .—Zki- 
sios: The science of divers kinds of tongues, 
especially of the Hebrew and Greek, is to be re¬ 
cognized as a particular benefit of God, and is 
exceedingly useful for the investigation of Holy 
Scripture, that having been written in these two 
languages, 1 Cor. xii. 10.—Pilate may have dili¬ 
gently framed the superscription in ambiguity, 
knowing Jesus to be innocent. Underlying this 
fact, however, was a special providence of God, 
who took care that His Son should have the right 
superscription, sinoe He suffered the death of the 
cross as the Messiah or anointed King of Israel. 
—Behold God’s rule over the hearts of men; in 
this His sway over them He hath employed even 
His own enemies for the furtherance of His 
glory: yea, His foes must sometimes promote 
the glory of His children with the very things 
wherewith they have striven to dishonor them, 
Ps. cx. 2.—If the writing of an earthly judge 
cannot be altered, how much less shall that be 
erased which God Himself has written in a Tes¬ 
tament and Word.—C ramer : Christ is poor in 
the beginning, middle, and end of His life, that 

sius: The nearer Christ, the nearer the oross, and 
the heavier our afflictions.—O siandbr: Fervent 
love to God and the Lord Jesus regardeth no dan¬ 
ger.—With this speech on the cross, the Lord Je- 
sns (1) intended to show how He beareth on His 
heart a oare even for our bodily circumstances, 
and considereth such care a part of His me¬ 
diatorial office; He therewith (2) designed to 
confirm the fifth commandment and to set all 
children a good example, as to how they should 
care for their poor and forsaken parents; He 
hath therewith (8) shown that it is not contrary 
to the sense of the fifth commandment if we ex¬ 
tend its limits somewhat farther than the letter 
of it seemeth to require; He hath (4) designed 
to hallow the natural love existing between 
friends and relatives; He hath (6) sanctioned 
guardianships; He hath (6) approved of testa¬ 
ments ; He hath (7) taught thereby how every 
one ought to strive to make this painful life more 
endurable to his neighbor by rendering him lov¬ 
ing aid; He hath (8), particularly in the person 
of John, eqjoined it upon the hearts of all the 
teachers of His Church to have a oare for poor 
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and destitute persons; lie hath (9) shown how 
we should seek to accomplish through others the 
good that we ourselves are unable to perform; 
He hath (10) assured all whom He rooogniseth 
as His mother and His brethren that He will not 
forsake or neglect them either.—Christ's eyes, 
amid the turmoil, are fixed upon believers, Ps. 
xxxiiL 18.—No man deriveth harm, bat rather 
profit, from entering into the fellowship of Christ's 
shame and suffering.—H bdibgbr: Godprovideth 
physically and spiritually for them that belong 
to Him.--CBAMBR: A Christian should settle 
well his household affairs before he dieth.— 
Cavstbih : It is love's way to interest itself for 
those it loaves destitute, and to endeavor to bring 
about by means of others such things as it cannot 
do itselt—L amps : It is right that those who 
are preparing themselves for death, should not 
forget to care for their families.—Happy is he 
that espouseth the cause of the widows and or* 
pbans and doeth them good; he doeth God's will 
and shall inherit the blessing, Ps. xli. 1 ff.; Ex. 
xxii. 22 ff.—Hear, dear Christian 1 that Jesus 
hath thirsted, and let it cause thee to guard the 
more vigilantly against all excess in drinking.— 
Hall: Christian mine, if thou too art tried with 
hunger and thirst in this world, comfort thyself 
with the thought that thy Saviour did also com* 
plain of the same on the cross. Ah, what a re¬ 
freshment will this bo to thee!— TeriXtarcu ; In 
this one word everything appertaining to the 
purchase of our salvation is expressed and eon* 
oluded. By this we see that the Master with the 
tongue of the learned, Is. 1. 4, is before us,—He 
who can bring all things into one word, and yet 
it is plena enuntialio , a complete declaration, a 
word above all words, a regular aphorism (as 
they call a concise saying, briefly and wittily ex¬ 
pressed), short and yet intelligible: a true apo¬ 
phthegm (a momentous and pregnant saying). 
Upon hearing this declaration, it it finithtd , we 
are constrained to ask: what is finished? This 
question is easily answered if we do but consider 
the Person who made the declaration. It is ac¬ 
complished—all that Christ was bound to do 
and to accomplish—and thus this word refers us 
to the whole course of His life. In considera¬ 
tion of the preceding 28th ver., the word rerl- < 
keatai may be complemented after this fashion:' 
herewith it the Scripture , in that which it hath 
prophesied concerning Me, fulfilled , Luke xviii. 
81; xxii. 87. If we take into account the pass¬ 
ages Heb. v. 9; x. 7, it may also be thus para¬ 
phrased : Herewith it the eountel and will of Ood 
concerning our talvation accomplished, , namely, as 
regards the purohase of it; and in consideration 
of the declaration of Christ, Matt. v. 17, rerk- 
Xeorai means as much as: Now it the law fulfilled, 
—He now, as it were, nodded unto Death, bid¬ 
ding him come on; yea, He asserted by this bow¬ 
ing of His head, that He would become obedient 
to His Father unto death, Phil.ii. 8 .—Crambr: 
Hath Christ finished it?—then we need not 
achieve it.—Znsius: Christ's contumtaatum, it 
is finished, hath been a blessed thing for us.— 
Osiandbr: Christ’s death is our life; in dying 
we enter into true life, Heb. ii. 14. 

Gbrlach: The most horrible of all torments, 
the most burning thirst,— a circumstance ex¬ 
pressly predicted of the suffering Messiah, Ps. 


xxiL 15; eomp. Ps. lxix. 21.—Lisco: Pilate in¬ 
dignantly refuses the request of the Jews that 
Jesus should be characterised in the inscription 
as a deceiver.—The faithful love of those who 
clave to Jesus ahunueth not that pain of deepest 
sympathy which is occasioned by the spectacle 
of His sufferings, Luke ii. 85. 

Braumb : Conscious of his isjostioe and of the 
innocence of Jesus, angry with those who had 
driven him to commit that injustice, he eaje: 
what 1 hate written, 1 have written; this is the 
formula of deriding magistrates: — With tide 
decree the matter rests. — It was written in 
Reman —Latin—, the judicial tongue; in Hebrtv, 
the popular tongue; in Greek, the tongue in 
general use.—Duties, those, even, that are ap¬ 
parently of the least account, must be felilled 
up to the very last breath. The Christian 
should die like a general, upon hia feet, fighting, 
giving orders, 1 Tim. v. 8.—Thus the gap that 
death makes, is best filled. For love is strong as 
death (Song of Sol. viii. 6).—Think you, it would 
have been stronger, greater, worthier of His 
love, to repress the need He frit of quenching 
His burning thirst? Here we see how free His 
heart is from pride and rancor, passions hj 
which many another apparently grows great and 
strong.—Whoso bindeth his soul and his soul's 
life to Christ's life, ways, walks, sufferings, 
can say, when feint in death: it is finished! 
What soul hath been converted onto God trm 
its sins and is reconciled to Him, can exclaim: 
it is finished! — This word, it it fimthed! was 
uttered by Jesus, not at the close of His cefwty, 
in the high-priestly prayer, in Gethsemane, hut 
at the end of His suffering. —But was He already 
risen for our justification ? He had not yet sent 
the Comforter into the hearts of His people. But 
in the holy instant of death, by the light of eter¬ 
nity, His eye beheld the finished work of re¬ 
demption, in its readiness for prosecution and 
spiritualisation. Thus through suffering and 
tribulation is attained the triumph of the king¬ 
dom of God. 

Gosskbr : What a procession! What a cross¬ 
walk ! What a march l God's Only-begotten 
One, under the burden of the oroes, the tree 
whereon the ourse lay, mareheth to the bitterest 
death. Thus do men send Him back to His 
Father from whom He proceeded—laden with 
cross, curse and shame; as a malefector. What 
a journey, followed by consequences most rich in 
blessing!—And He bare His cross! Why that 
was our cross, and He appropriated it to Him¬ 
self, as though it were His ewn; He embraced it 
with sueh love and patienoe as St had been His 
life, and it brought Him death—but to ut life.— 
Neither oan the coat of Christ's righteousness be 
divided and cot into pieces—every soul must 
have it whole.—His nakedness on the cross is an 
evidence that He shunned no kind of humiHsthm 
for us.—The pagan Roman soldiers did not di¬ 
vide the coat of Christ, but Christians havemsde 
many rents and divisions over Christ's coaf, that 
they might establish their own opinions and their 
own righteousness.—Those nnder the eras com¬ 
posed the family of the 8aviour; St had melted 
away to so few; that was His little Church 
whereunto He reekoneth Himself, wherewith He 
abideth, with which His Spirit resteth on earth. 
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—HU bowed bead lifteth up the bead of eaobone 
of us. He Himself inclined HU bead with tbe 
consciousness that He should soon raise it again, 
aa He bad foretold. 

Hiubnbb: God, whose band guided tbe finger 
of Pilate, meant this superscription to be a chal¬ 
lenge to all unbelieving Jews and all mankind to 
acknowledge this Jesus of Naxareth as their 
King. All languages, all tongues, are to resound 
with His praise and confess that He U Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.—Pilate's firm de¬ 
termination is indicative of God’s irrevocable de¬ 
cree. If all the world remonstrate against Christ's 
royal dignity—God hath willed it, and there U an 
end of it, Ps. ii.—Christ hung naked on the oross. 
ThU is very significant; He hung thus (1) In or¬ 
der to show how thoroughly the world had 
stripped Him of all that He owned, and covered 
Him with shame; (2) in order to present Himself 
to all as the Innocent and Pure One who oan sup¬ 
port the glances of all.—Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, stood beneath the cross: How was ful¬ 
filled the prophecy of Simeon, Luke ii. 85.—What 
feelings must have pierced her maternal heart I 
ThU was the origin of tbe ancient church-hymn: 
Stabat mater dolorosa. —Of such strength is wo¬ 
manly nature capable. An example for all Chris¬ 
tian men and women, admonishing them not to 
be ashamed of Jesus, often to go beneath HU 
cross, that they may become worthy of those wo¬ 
men who went before them. Rambach, inloe ., 
p. 1063, compares Mary and Eve. Eve stood in 
Paradise beside the pleasant tree of the know¬ 
ledge of good and evil. Mary stands beside the 
ignominious tree of the oross. The former looked 
upon the forbidden tree, and its fruit conduced 
to her death; the latter looks upon the promised 
tree of life, and is refreshed by its fruit in her 
mortal anguish.—Our death too, when God oalleth, 
must be voluntary. It is the ChrUtian's art to 
die willingly. 

[Cbavbn : From Ambbosb : Chap. xix. 26. Mary, 
as became the Mother of our Lord, stood before 
the cross, when the Apostle* fled, and with piti¬ 
ful eyes beheld the wounds of her Son.—From 
Augustins: Ver. 17. Great spectacle! to the 

? rofane a laughing-stock, to the pious a mystery. 

rofaneness sees a King bearing a oross instead 
of a sceptre; piety sees a King bearing a oross, 
thereon to nail Himself, and afterwards to nail 
it on the foreheads of kings.—Ver. 18. Even the 
oross was a judgment seat; for the Judge being 
tho middle, one thief, who believed, was pardoned, 
the other, who mocked, was damned: a sign of 
what He would once do to the quick and dead,— 

{ >laoe the one on HU right hand, the other on His 
eft.—Ver. 20. These three were the languages 
most known there: the Hebrew, on account of 
being used in the worship of the Jews; the 
Greek in consequence of the spread of Greek 
philosophy; the Latin, from the Roman empire 
being establUhed everywhere.—Ver. 22. O in¬ 
effable working of Divine power, even in the 
hearts of ignorant men! Did not some hidden 
voioe sound from within, and, if we may say so, 
with olamorous silence,—saying to Pilate in the 
prophetic words of the Psalm, Alter not the in¬ 
scription of the title 9 —Vers. 26, 27. ThU truly is 
that hour of the which Jesus, when about to 
change the water into wine, said, Mother [Wo¬ 


man], what have I to do with thee 9 Mine hour is 
not yet come. Then, about to act divinely, He 
repelled the Mother of His humanity, of His in¬ 
firmity, as if He knew her not: now, suffering 
humanly, He commands with humane affection, 
her of whom he was made Man. Here is a moral 
lesson. The good Teacher shows us by HU ex¬ 
ample that pious sons should take care of their 
parents. The cross of the Sufferer U the chair 
of the Master.—Ver. 28. He who appeared Man, 
suffered all these things; He who was God, or¬ 
dered them.-From Chbysostom : Ver. 17. 

He carried the badge of viotory on His shoulders, 
as oonquerors do.—Ver. 18. And two others with 
Sim; What they did in wickedness was again 
to the truth. To convert a thief on the cross, 
and bring him into paradUe, was no less a mir¬ 
acle than the rending of the rooks.—Vers. 23, 24. 
Behold the sureness of prophecy. The prophet 
foretold not only what they would part, but 
what they would not. They parted the raiment, 
but cast lots for the vesture.—Ver. 25. Observe 
how the weaker sex is the stronger; standing bv 
the cross when the disciples fly.—Ver. 26. Though 
there were other women by, He makes no men¬ 
tion of any of them, but only of His Mother, to 
show us that we should specially honor our 
mothers.—Vers. 26-80. Observe how impertur¬ 
bable He U during HU crucifixion, talking to the 
disciple of His Mother, fulfilling prophecies, 
giving good hope to the thief; whereas, before 
His crucifixion, He seemed in fear. The weak¬ 
ness of His nature was shown there, the exceed¬ 
ing greatness of HU power here. He teaches us 
too, herein, not to turn back, because we may 
feel dUturbed at the difficulties before us; for 
when we are once actually under the trial, all 
will be light and easy for us. 

[From Buskitt : Ver. 17. Why could net 
Christ bear HU own cross, who was able to bear 
the sins of the whole world, when hanging upon 
the cross ? 1. Probably, the Jews' malice pro¬ 
vided Him a cross of an extraordinary greatness; 
2. He was much debilitated and weakened, with 
His long watching and sweating the night be¬ 
fore; 8. The sharp edges of the cross grating 
HU late whipped and galled shoulders, might 
occasion the fresh bleeding of His wounds; 4. 
Thereby He gave the world a demonstration of 
the truth of His humanity, that He was in all 
things like unto us.—Ver. 18. It had been a 
sufficient disparagement to our blessed Redeemer 
to be sorted with the best of men, but to be num¬ 
bered with the scum of mankind U such an in¬ 
dignity as oonfounds our thoughts.—Ver. 19. 
Pilate, who before was Ris judge, and pronounced 
Him innooent, is now His herald to proclaim 
His glory.—Pilate did that for Christ whioh none 
of His own disciples durst do. No thanks to 
•him for this; because the highest services per¬ 
formed to Christ undesignedly shall neither be 
accepted nor rewarded by God.—Ver. 22. Surely 
j the constancy of Pilate at this time must be at¬ 
tributed to special divine Providence. How 
wonderful was it that he who before was as in¬ 
constant as a reed, should now be fixed as a 
pillar of brass! [His so called constancy was 
nothing but the natural outworking of the fear 
excited by the threat to acouse him before Caesar; 
his persUtence in retaining the inscription would 
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not only gall the Jews but be an effectual bar 
to any charge of bis haying neglected the Impe¬ 
rial interests. The true homiletical inferences 
from this passage are that 1. Those who attempt 
to accomplish their ends by improper influences, 
brought to bear on rulers, generally over-reach 
themselves; 2. God over-rules the arts of the 
wicked for their own punishment and His glory. 
E. R. C.]—Ver. 26. He calls her woman, and not 
mother: not that He was ashamed of, or unwill¬ 
ing to own her as His mother, but either 1. Fear¬ 
ing that calling her by that name should augment 
and increase ner grief and trouble, or, 2. To 
intimate His change of state and condition, that, 
being ready to die and return to His Father in 
heaven, He was above all earthly relations.— 
Vers. 26, 27. The Lord never removes one com¬ 
fort, and takes away the means of subsistence 
from His people, but He raises up another in the 
room of it.—Such as are beloved of Christ, shall 
be peculiarly honored by Him, and be employed 
in the highest services for Him.—Ver, 80. It is 
finished: 1. My Father’s eternal counsel concern¬ 
ing Me is accomplished; 2. The scriptures are 
now fulfilled; 8. My sufferings are now ended; 
4. The fury and malice of My enemies are now 
ended; 6. The work of man’s redemption and 
salvation is perfected.— He bowed Bis head , and 
gave up the ghost: Christ was a volunteer in dying. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 17. Whatever cross 
He calls us out to bear at any time, we must re¬ 
member that He bore the cross first, and by 
bearing it for us, bears it off from us in a great 
measure, for thus He hath made Bis yoke easy, 
and Bis burden light. —Ver. 18. Observe what 
death Christ died; 1. The death of the cross, a 
bloody, painful, shameful, cruel death; 2. He 
was nailed to the cross, as a sacrifice bound to the 
altar; 8. He was lifted up, as the brazen serpent, 
hung between heaven and earth, because we 
were unworthy of either, and abandoned by 
both; 4. His hands were stretched out to invite 
and embrace us; 5. He hdng upon the tree some 
hours, dying gradually fin the full use of reason 
and speech, that He might actually resign Himself 
a sacrifice. See Him bleeding, see Him strugglng, 
see Him dying, see Him and love Him, love Him 
and live to Him, and study what we shall render. 
—Vers. 19, 20. God so ordered it that this (title) 
should be written in the three then most known 
tongues; intimating thereby that Jesus Christ 
should be a Saviour to all nations , and not to the 
Jews only; and also that every nation should 
hear in their own tongue the wonderful works of the 
Redeemer.—Vers. 21, 22. An earnest of what 
oame to pass soon after, when the Gentiles sub¬ 
mitted to the kingdom of the Messiah, which the 
unbelieving Jews had rebelled against—Ver. 
28. While Christ was in His dying agonies, the 
soldiers were merrily dividing His spoils.—Ver. 
26. His speaking to her in this seemingly slight 
manner was designed to give check to the undue 
honors which He foresaw would be given her in 
the Romish Church.—Ver. 27. Those that truly 
love Christ, and are loved of Him, will be glad 
of an opportunity to do any service to Him, or 
His.—Ver. 29. To everlasting thirst we had been 
condemned, had not Christ suffered [thirsted] for 
us. —Christ would rather oourt an affront than 
see any prophecy unfulfilled. This should sat¬ 


isfy us under all our trials,—that the will of God 
is done, and the word of God accomplished.— 
Ver. 80. It is finished; that is 1. The malice of 
His persecutors; 2. The counsel and command¬ 
ment of His Father; 8. The types and prophe¬ 
cies of the Old Testament; 4. The ceremonial 
law; 5. Sin; 6. His suffering; 7. His life; 8. 
The work of man’s redemption. 

[From Scott: Vers. 17-30. He was wounded 
and scourged that we might be healed; He was 
arrayed with scorn in the purple robe, that He 
might procure for us “the robe of righteous¬ 
ness ;” He was crowned with thorns, that we 
might be “ crowned with honor and immortality 
He stood speeohless, that we might have an all- 
prevailing plea; He endured torture that we 
might have “a strong consolation;” He thirsted 
that we might drink of tho waters of life; He 
bore the wrath of the Father, that we might 
enjoy His favor; He ** was numbered with trans¬ 
gressors, ” that we might be made 44 equal to 
angels;” He died, that we might live forever !— 
Ver. 26. The surest interest in His love will not 
secure our exemption from the sharpest temporal 
sufferings.—Ver. 27. We ought to act as though 
we heard Jesus say from His cross concerning 
this and the other believer, 44 Behold My mother,” 

“My brother,” “My sister.” - From A Plaix 

Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 17. And Be bearing 
Bis cross went forth; “The Jews themselves have 
referrod this type (of Isaac) unto that custom: 
for upon the words, ‘And Abraham took the wood 
of the burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaao his 
son,’ they have this note,— 4 as a man carries his 
cross upon his shoulders .’ ” (Pearson.)— Vers. 19- 
22 . “ It was not for nothing that Pilate suddenly 
wrote, and resolutely maintained what he had 
written. That title on the cross did signify no 
less than that His royal power was active even 
there; for 4 having spoiled principalities and 
powers, He made a show of them openly, tri¬ 
umphing over them in it; and through His death, 
destroyed him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil.’ ” (Pearson.) —Ver. 28. And thus 
at the very foot of the cross of Christ was enacted 
the emblem of that triumph over our Saviour 
which the Powers of Darkness, it may well be 
supposed, by this time thought secure! They 
had slain their great enemy (the devils will have 
already assumed); and their wicked agents may 
now be instigated to “ divide the spoil." —“Be¬ 
cause Christ's people cannot be rent and torn 
by divisions, His tunic, seamless and woven 
throughout, was not rent by them into whose 
bands it fell. Single,—united,—connected,—it 
shows the concord which should subsist among 
as many of ourselves as put on Christ That 
vest of HU declares to us, in a sacrament, the 
Unity of the Church.” (Cyprian.) —Ver. 24. 
“ Christ, like Joseph, was about to flee from this 
evil and adulterous world; and leave His gar¬ 
ment in its hands.” (Williams.) —Vers. 26,27. 0 
amazing privilege! thus to have been appointed 
by the Incarnate Word Himself to supply His 
place towards His bereaved mother 1 How stu- 
peudous a legacy was thU for Divine Piety to 
bequeath, and for adoring loye to inherit!— 
“ Tho presence of the Godhead in our Lord’s 
person did not efface and outshine the essential 
feelings of a human heart. It did but quickeh 
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and strengthen all those affections and sympa¬ 
thies which are still left as remnants of the 
heavenly image, and the groundwork of its re¬ 
newal within us.*’ (Hobuousf.) —“As God, our 
Saviour might have removed His human mother 
to the best of those ‘many mansions’ which are 
prepared for those that love Him. But it was 
at God He willed that she should stay awhile on 
earth: while at Man , He both provided a home 
for her such as He could never give her while 
He lived: and called the human feelings of a 
friend into play on her behalf, while He did so.” 
(Hobhouse.) —Ver. 30. He was “reclining His 
head as on His Father’s bosom.” (Origen.) 

[From Krummacher : Ver. 17. And lit bear- 
ing Hit erott , etc. It is thus the unhappy world 
repels the Man who entered upon it heralded by 
angels!—It is thus she rewards Him for the un¬ 
wearied love with which He poured upon her j 
the abundance of all conceivable benefits and 
mercies.—Oh, who that is still inclined to doubt 
whether mankind was worthy of eternal perdi¬ 
tion without the intervention of a Mediator, let 
him cast a look at this path of suffering and 
convince himself of the contrary! For why .is 
the Holy One thus dragged along, unless it be 
that we loved sin too ardently not to hate a man, 
even to the death, who made Himself known as 
the deliverer from it.—Had He shrunk back from 
this fatal patb^His road to suffering would have 
represented to us that on which, when dying, we 
should have quitted the world. Instead of sol¬ 
diers, the emissaries of Satan would have escort¬ 
ed us; instead of the accursed tree, the curse of 
the law itself; instead of the fetters, the bands of 
eternal wrath would have encircled us, and des¬ 
pair have lashed us with its fiery scourge.—It 
may be that during our earthly pilgrimage ^e 
are led on similar paths to that on which we see 
Jesus, our Head, proceeding; but Christ has de¬ 
prived our fearful path of its horrors, our bur¬ 
dens of their overpowering weight, our disgrace 
and need of their deadly stings, and placed us in 
a situation to say “ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me.”- Golgotha —Cal¬ 

vary—horrifying name—the appellation of the 
most momentous and awful spot upon the whole 
earth. Behold a naked and barren eminence, 
enriched only by the blood of criminals, and 
covered with the bones of executed rebels, in¬ 
cendiaries, prisoners, and other offscouring of 
the human race. An aocursed spot; where love 
never rules, but where naked justice alone sits 
enthroned, with scales and sword, and from 
which every passer-by turns with abhorrence, a 
nocturnal rendezvous of jackals and hyenas. Only 
think, this place so full of horrors, becomes 
transformed into “ the hill from whence cometh 
our help,” and whose mysteries many kings and 
prophets desired to see and did not see them. 
Yes, upon this awful hill our roses shall blossom, 
and our springs of peace and salvation burst 
forth. The pillar of our refuge towers upon this 
height. The Bethany of our repose and eternal 
refreshment here displays itself to our view.— 
On that awful mount ends the earthly career of 
the Lord of Glory. Behold Him, the only green, 
sound, and fruitful tree upon earth. And at the 
root of this tree the axe is laid, What a testimony 
88 


against the world, and what an annihilating con¬ 
tradiction to every thing that bears the name of 
God and Divine Providence, if the latter did not 
find its solution in the mystery of the repretenta - 
live atonement .—Yer. 18. They crucified Him; O 
what a dying bed for the King of kings! As 
often as we repose on the downy cushions of 
peace, or blissfully assemble in social brotherly 
circles, singing hymns of hope, let us not forget 
that the cause of the happiness we enjoy is solely 
to be found in the fact, that the Lord of Glory 
once exteuded Himself on the fatal tree for us.— 
The earth rejects the Prince of Life from its sur¬ 
face, and, as it seems, heaven also refuses Him : 
Though rejected by heaven aud earth, yet He. 
forms, at tuch , the connecting link between them 
both, and the Mediator of their eternal and re¬ 
newed amity.—The moment the cross is elevated 
to its height, a purple stream falls from the 
wounds of the crucified Jesus, and bedews the 
place of torture and the sinful crowd which sur¬ 
rounds it. This is His legacy to His Church. 
This rosy dew works wonders. It falls upon 
spiritual deserts, and thiy blossom as the rose. 
We sprinkle it upon the door-posts of our hearts, 
and are secure against destroyers and avenging 
angels. This dew falls on the ice of the north 
pole, and the accumulated frozen mass of ages 
thaws beneath it. It streams down on the torrid 
zone, and the air becomes cool and pleasant. 
Where this rain falls, the gardens of God spring 
| up, lilies bloom, and what was black becomes 
white in the purifying stream, and what was 
polluted becomes pure as the light of the sun.— 
For our justification nothing more is requisite 
than that, in the consciousness of our utter help¬ 
lessness we lay hold on the horns of that altar, 
which is sprinkled with blood that “speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.”—“ I am cruci¬ 
fied with Christ,” exclaims the Apostle, and by 
these words points out the entire fruit which the 
cross bears for all believers. His meaning is, 
“ They are not Hit sins for which the curse is 
there endured, but mine; Jot He who thus ex¬ 
pires on the-cross dies for me: Christ pays and 
suffers in my stead.”—The life of the world 
springs only from the death of the Just One.— 
Ver. 19. “What sayest thou, Is this a King?” 
Do not shake thy head, but know that thou art 
wanting in discernment, not He in majesty.— 
Dost thou inquire where is the majesty of this 
King? Truly it exists, although for the time 
hidden, like the glittering gold of the ark be¬ 
neath the rams’ skins that covered it.— Jetut of 
Nazareth , the Kino of the Jews: Yes, it is He. 
Thou mayest recognize Him (as King) by the 
victories He achiwes even on the fatal tree, the 
first of which is of a glorious twofold character 
—over Himtelf and over the infernal tempter . 1. 
Over Himtelf; 2. Over Satan; He suffers Him¬ 
self to be wounded in the heel, but at the same 
time breaks the head of the old Serpent. 8. The 
greatest and most wonderful of all—the victory 
of the Lawgiver over the Law. There was no 
want of with or will in heaven to save us; but 
the right to undertake the great work was want¬ 
ing—the law put in its protest to our redemption. 
The curte had to be endured; He submitted to 
this and drank the cup of wrath—and when the 
voice of mercy was heard from heaven, the law 
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bad nothing to object—Yes, He is a King! But 
where is His kingdom? He is founding it while 
hanging on the cross. The drops of blood which 
trickle down, are the price He paid to ransom 
His people, and the dying groans which issue 
from His breast the joyful peal which announces 
the birthday of His Zion.—In His crown of thorns 
He gorerns the world of spirits and of hearts; 
and the greatest marvels by which He glorifies 
Himself on earth He performs with His pierced 
hands.—Ver. 20. The title was written in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, the three theological lan¬ 
guages, that all the world may read and under¬ 
stand.—Vers. 23, 24. A dying-bed presents it¬ 
self to our view—an individual at the point of 
death—a legacy and the heirs; let us direct our 
attention first to the Testator. and then to His 
legacy, and heirs: 1. The Testator; Jesus of 
Niisareth—(1) the poorest of the poor, (2) the 
King of the Jews—the King of kings—the Son 
of the Living God—the Alpha and Omega, God 
blessed forever; 2. The Legacy; His clothing— 

(1) the upper garment which symbolises the out¬ 
wardly operating fullness of the Saviour's power 
and life, and in a second signification, the spiri¬ 
tual endowment intended for us—this is divisible; 

(2) the vesture or body-coat of the Man of sor¬ 
rows which He used to wear under the mantle; 
beneath the resplendent robe of His wonderful 
and active life, the Saviour wore another, the 
garment of a perfect obedience—it is the robe 
of righteousness of the Son of God, which is 
symbolized by the coat without a seam (indivisi¬ 
ble) for which the lot is cast at the foot of the 
cross; 8. The heirs; (1) the executioners, (2) 
one of the murderers inherits the costly robe,— 
this circumstance tells us that no wickedness, 
however great, excludes unconditionally from 
the inheritance; it only depends upon this, that 
the symbolical position of those executioners, 
with respect to the body should be essentially 
fulfilled in us—1. They know how to value the 
preciousness of the seamless vestment: 2. They 
perceive that only in its undivided whole it was 
of value; 8. They are satisfied to obtain posses¬ 
sion gratuitously—without any merit of their 
own.—Vers. 25, 2G. In the midst of rage and 
fury, love stands near Jesus in His dying mo¬ 
ments and lifts up to Him its tearful and affec¬ 
tionate eye—behold a lovely little company in 
the midst, of the bands of Belial, a hidden rose¬ 
bud under wild and tangled bramble-bushes, a 
splendid wreath of lilies around the death-bed of 
the Redeemer.—In that mourning group you see 
ouly the first divinely quickened germs of the 
future kingdom of the Divine Sufferer.—Strange 
enough, with one exception, all of them are fe¬ 
males: the strong are fled—the weak maintain 
their ground; the heroes despair—the timid, 
who did not presume to promise anything, over¬ 
come the world. If the man's is the splendid 
deed—the woman’s is enduring patience; if to 
the former belongs the heroism which cuts the 
knot—to the latter (which is the greater of the 
twol belongs the silent self-sacrifice which is 
faituful unto death.— The disciple whom He loved ; 
In these words the Apostle indicates what was 
his pride, his crown, and his highest boast. At 
the same time they point out the source whence 
he derived all his consolation, hope, and 


strength; this source was love —not the love 
with which he embraced the Lord, but that with 
which the Lord embraced him.—He who can 
sign himself the disciple whom Jesus loves has a 
sure guaranty for all that be needs, and for all 
that his heart can desire; he may call himself 
the man that is tossed with tempests, yet if he is 
“ the disciple whom Jesus loves’* what more will 
he have?— Woman; It becomes Him not to eall 
her Mother now since this term in the Hebrew 
includes the idea of Mistress. while He was just 
preparing, as the Lord of lords, to ascend the 
throne of eternal majesty.—Vers. 26, 27. Behold 
thy Son—Behold thy Mother; These words con¬ 
tain the record of the institution of a new family 
relationship; in this fellowship Christ is the 
Head, and all His believing people form one great, 
closely-connected family: Let him who would 
envy Jobu the pleasing task of being a support 
to the Mother of Jesus know that the way to the 
same honor lies open to him—Jesus has said, 
“ Whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
which is in heaven, the same is My Mother and 
sister and brother,” Matt. xii. 60.—Ver. 28. 1 
thirst: What was the nature of the distress ex¬ 
pressed by the cry?—1. Physical; 2. Does it 
not remind of the awful representation of the in¬ 
visible world portrayed in the parable of Laza¬ 
rus and Dives?—For what did He thirst? Not 
only for earthly water, but after the full restora¬ 
tion of His Father's countenance.—These words 
also solicited from mankind a charitable act.— 
That for which He chiefly thirsts is that He may 
gain us over to Himself—that transgressors may 
be freed from sin; those under the curse, ab¬ 
solved; those that are bound, liberated.—O that 
you could weep as Peter wept, and like David! 
Such tears are the drink-offering for which the 
Saviour still thirsts.—Ver. 80. Jl is finished: At 
the very moment when, for the Hero of Judah, 
all seems lost. His words declare that all is won 
and accomplished. Listen! at these words you 
hear fetters burst, and prison walls falling down; 
barriers as high as heaven are overt brown, and 
gates which had been closed for thousands of 
years again move on their hinges.—Every con¬ 
dition of the work of human redemption has been 
completed with the exception of one which was 
included in them.—If He has paid the ransom, 
how can a righteous God demand payment a 
second time?—With the heraldic and conquering 
cry. It is finished , He turned once more to the 
world. It was His farewell to earth—a farewell 
such as beseemed the Conqueror of Death, the 
Prince of Life, the Governor of all things. He 
then withdrew Himself entirely into connection 
with His God, and turned His face to Him alone. 

[From Jacobus : Vers. 26, 27. What a Son was 
this, true to His Father in Heaven, and to His 
mother on earth.-FromOwx*: Ver. 18. Je¬ 

sus in the midst —disgraceful eminence.—Vers. 
26, 27. “ The burden of the world’s redemption 
with all its increasing horror of sin, lies upon 
His soul; boundless anticipations, now gradually 
receding and passing away, of the glory to be 
obtained had filled His spirit, yet He has room 
for the exercise of the minutest care.” (Sties.) 
—Ver 28. Jesus was conscious that He was ful¬ 
filling a pre-determined series of sufferings, and 
manifested no impatient haste, that they should 
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be endured other than in their allotted place and 
time.—Ver. 80. It is finished; “All things were 
done which the law required, all things estab¬ 
lished which prophecy predicted, all things abol¬ 
ished whioh were to be abrogated, all things ob¬ 
tained in order to be bestowed which had been 
the subject of promise. All things—down to the 
last drops of scornful oompassion, and compas- • 
sionate scorn, after receiving which Christ's lips j 
uttered this great word—were suffered which ; 
were to be suffered; but therein, at the same, 
time, all things were done and accomplished,! 
nothing was left wanting. The theology of ages j 
has striven to embrace this * all ’ and to develop ' 
it; and strives to * his day in vain to express it 
perfectly." (Stub.) 

[Vers. 25, 26. Now there stood by the cross , etc. j 
Is not this symbolic of the great Apostasy (2 
These, ii 8; Luke xviii. 8, etc.) when only a few 


shall remain faithful?—Ver. 26. Woman; “She 
was The Woman whose Sped here bruises the 
serpent’s head. What title, then, so fitting at the 
present juncture, as this—with its twofold weight 
of shame and glory? Woman , Satan*s instru¬ 
ment in bringing sin and death into the world— 
thereby rendering this cross necessary : Woman, 
God's instrument in bringing Him into the world 
who is the Righteousness and Life thereof, whose 
cross shall be changed into a crown of rejoicing 
for Himself and His redeemed. Surely, it is no 
marvel if now, whilst the promise made to Eve 
is fulfilled to Mary, the same old word that meets 
us in the story of the fall, resounds from the lips 
of the Restorer, the suffering yet victorious Seed * 
(E. M.)—“Woman! Thy Saviour spake thy name 
in His last agony—not harshly, condemningly, 
as He in justice might have done, but lovingly, 
compassionately, with fostering care." (E. M.)j 
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CHBIST THE GLORIFICATION OF DEATH, THE VERT LIFE IN DEATH. THE CORPSE OF JESUS, TO HIS TOES 
AN OBSCURE SION OF CALAMITY, TO HI8 FRIENDS A MYSTERIOUS PA880VER-B1GN (A SIGN THAT HE 
IS THE TRUE PA8S0VER—LAMB AND THAT SOMETHING MIRACULOUS TRANSPIRING WITHIN HIM), 
TO HI8 UNDECIDED DISCIPLES A DECISIVE, ANIMATING 8IGN. THE HONORABLE BURIAL (N THE 
GARDEN AND IN THE NEW SEPULCHRE. THE FORETOKEN8 OF THE VICTORY OF CHRIST. 

Chap. XIX. 81-42. 

(Matt, xxvii. 67-66; Mark xv. 42-47 j Luke xxiiL 60-56.) 

31 The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation [it was preparation day, it apa- 
azcuij, comp ver 42], that the bodies should [might] not remain upon the crow on 
the sabbath day [sabbath], (for that sabbath day was a high day [for great was the 
day of that sabbath, Ijv ynp peyAXi) ij fy±£pa ixefoou rod aaftftdTou'],) besought Pilate 

32 that their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken away. Then came 
the eoldieis [The soldiers therefore came], and brake [broke] the legs of the first, 

33 and of the other which [who] was crucified with him. But when they came to Je¬ 
sus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake [broke] not his legs; But one of 
the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith cajne there [omit there, or 

34 read: there came] out blood aDd water. 

35 And he that saw it bare record [he that hath seen it, hath bora witness, 6 itopa- 
xms p.sp.apTvprjxef], and his record [witness] is true [dX^tvrjy ; and he knoweth that 
he saith [what is] true [alijtfi?], that ye [also, xal bpsis] might believe [may believe, 

36 -:<TTzu<Trj7£~\. For these things were done [came to pass], that the Scripture should 
[might] be fulfilled, ‘A bone of him shall not be broken.* [Ex. xii. 46; Num. ix. 

37 12; Ps. xxxiv. 20.] And again another Scripture saith, ‘They shall look on him 
whom they pierced.* [Zech. xii. 10.] 

38 And after this [these things, raura ] Joseph* of Arimathea, being a disciple.of 
Jesu3, but secretly [though in secret, or, concealing it, xsxpvppivos dij for fear of the 
Jews, besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: and Pilate gave 
him leave. He came therefore, and took the body of Jesus £took away his body].* 

39 And there came also Nicodemus, (which [who] at tne first came to Jesus [to him, xpds 
abrwf] by night) and brought [bringing, <p(pu>v] a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 

40 hundred pound weight [a hundred pounds, Mr pas, weight]. Then took they [They took 
therefore] the body of Jesus, ana wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the 

41 manner of the Jews is [as is the custom of the Jews] to bury. Now in the place 
where he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre 
[tomb], wherein was never man yet laid [in which no one had ever been laid]. 4 
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42 There laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews’ preparation day [day]; for the 
sepulchre [tomb] was nigh at hand. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ter. 85—[Cod. Sio. reads eAifftfr, but against most authorities.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 38.—*0 ’l«eM ’AptfiaBaiaf. In support of the article A. J. A.; for the omission of the second ft before 

lv6 A. B. D., etc. [T:»cliend., Alt, Westcott and Uort omit both articles, and read simply, with KandB: ««ft 

*A p c p a 0 a l a t.—P. 8J 

* Ver.38.— {I read with ft(> B. L. 2L, etc- Lachm^ Treg., Alt, Westc. and Hort, air kc« $ p«r rft amp® 

tvrov. The text. rec. (with Vulg.)has tov 7ijow instead of cvtov. Tischendorf ed. rilL, follows the reading of K-*: 
ftAdor ovp ««i ijpor : “they came therefore and took him away.”—P.8.1 

* Ver. 41 .—Ta. D. Orim, TischentL, Tregelles and Alt, read ftrft #% wot laid; but ftt B. Cyr n Westoott read: f r r«- 
0® t m i v o t , had been laid; comp. Luke xxiiL 5JL—P. A] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 81. ?he Jews therefore.— The ovv 
again characteristically indicates the next con¬ 
cern which troubled the Jews as Jews. The ob¬ 
servance of the ceremonial law was their first 
thought after the work of the crucifixion was 
accomplished. Rupert: Magnifici honoratoree Dei, 
cum in conecientia mala repoeuistent eanguinem Jvsti. 

That the bodies might not remain on 
the cross [l V a p $ pel vg kiri tov a t a v- 
po if r& oopara"].— -On the Roman custom 
see the Commentary on Matthew . The Jewish 
ordinance in regard to the bodies of persons 
banged on a tree Deut. xxi. 22 f.; Josephus, De 
Bello Jud., IV. 6, 2.— Because it was the 
Preparation day [£ n e l napaoKcvi ) ijv].— 
/. e. because preparations must be made for 
keeping holy the Sabbath, on which day no 
bodies were allowed to remain hanging on the 
tree.— For great was the (feast-) day of that 
(Paschal) Sabbath \hv yhp peyd^tj j fypipa 
IkcIvov tov oapfi&Tov j.—(Comp. chap, 
vii. 87). Elucidating parenthesis. I. e. it was 
not a simple Sabbath of the current year, but 
its sanctity was increased by its falling in the 
Puselial season. This was true of the day in 
any case, whether, in accordance with the view 
of the disharmonists, the first paschal day was 
still to arrive and coincided with the Sabbath 
(Meyer and others}, or whether, according to 
the view represented by us, the Sabbath in ques¬ 
tion fell upon the second Jewish passover-day. 
Meyer thinks that as the second passover-day it 
could have been called peybTw only because, in 
acoordanoe with Lev. xxiii. 10, the feast of 
sheaves (Wieseler, Synopu, p. 844, p. 885) was 
celebrated on this day (16 Nisan). This refer¬ 
ence, however, he asserts, John must have indi¬ 
cated. On the other hand, the first feast-day 
possessed, aocording to Lev. xxiii. 7-15, the 
character of a Sabbath also. But the oase is 
simpler in its bearings. The Sabbath, being 
the principal holiday of the Jews, derived addi¬ 
tional importanoe from every other festivity co¬ 
incident with it, henoe also from the second 
solemn passover-day. If, on the other hand, the 
passover-day had been the deoisive motive, John 
would not have mentioned the Sabbath as a 
‘motive. 

That their legs might be broken, etc. 
[ ! j»o nar e ay &o t v* avruv rd OKihrj nal 
a odCio «v].— Said in a perfectly general way, 
whence it follows that they were hastening the 

* [The ftor. with ftugm. syllab. from Kartywpi. see Butt- 
mann, II. 97, Winer, p. 68 (g 12).—P. 8.] 


removal and as yet possessed no certain know¬ 
ledge as to the death of Jesus. The shattering 
of the legs with clubs, crueifragium [aiuXoaoicia^, 
was a customary frrm of accelerating death—a 
procedure as harsh and brutal as crucifixion 
itself (Lactantins, Inetit. IV. 26; Lipsiua, Ad 
Plant. II. 4, 68 ). It also appears as an inde¬ 
pendent punishment, Sueton., Aug. 67 [Seneca, 
De Ira, III. 82, efc.]. “ The supervention of a coup 
de grace, by which (not by the crueifragium in it¬ 
self) death was oceasioned, cannot be proved, 
least of all from ver. 34 (contrary to Michaelis, 
Hug and others).” Thus Meyer [p. 633], 
while Tholuck, following Quintil., Declam. VI. 9, 
and other instances in Hug, declares in favor 
of the enstomariness of the death-stab in cases 
where death seemed to have already taken place, 
but where the soldier wished thoroughly to as¬ 
sure himself of the fact. In accordance with 
the presentation of our Gospel, the breaking of 
the legs must be conceived of as a deadly pro¬ 
cess. It is omitted, as the more difficult task, 
in cases where the stab of .a lance is sufficient 
to complete the signs of death by means of an 
easy death-stroke. 

Ver. 82. The soldiers therefore came 
[ 17 Ad ov olv ol ot par iQt a t, k. r. A.].—Two 
soldiers simultaneously break the legs of the 
thief on the right and the thief on the left. With 
Jesus they consider this superfluous—therefore, 
to make assurance doubly sure, they pierce Him 
with the lance. His deAth is thus doubly and 
trebly warranted: once by the cognition of the 
soldiers, then by the mortal spear-stroke, finally 
by His burial on the part of His friends. From 
chap. xx. 27 Tholuck infers besides (less se¬ 
curely) that the wound was the breadth of a man's 
hand.—The soldier stood with his tight hand 
opposite the left side of the Crucified One. 

Ver. 84. Blood and water r* «* e f $ 2 d r v 
ebti v f alp a kqi via pj:— We must preface 
the explanations of this fret by the statement 
that the Evangelist looks upon it as one of great 
moment. 8 ee ver. 87. [“The strong assevera¬ 
tions of the Evangelist, show that he regarded 
the circumstance as very extraordinary, perhaps 
as supernatural. He writes of it like a person 
who hardly expeoted to be believed. Yet the 
effeot he describes is exactly (?) that which we 
now know was most likely to result from preced¬ 
ing causes. Thus his accuracy of observation 
and the honesty and veracity of his testimony 
are most remarkably corroborated.” Webster 
and Wilkinson.—P. 8 .] 

Different explanations: 

1 . The modern explanation of the fret as a 
natural phenomenon. This interpretation is 
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made the more difficult by the circumstance that that of a natural phenomenon, there lies the as- 
the* blood does not flow out of dead bodies, sumption that we hare to do with a primitive 
neither does it separate into blood and water phbkombnoh, s’, e. a unique appearance based 
[or placenta and serum] (as it does in a vessel upon the unique situation. Meyer [p. 685] says: 
after venesection). “ A natural explanation in a higher sense is as- 

First assumption: Death was produced by the signed for this phenomenon by Lange (Ltben Jesu, 
spear-thrust, and the forth-flowing of the blood i II. p. 1614 f.); he assumes it to be explicable by 
(or of a reddish lymph) must demonstrate [ the process of transformation which, as he affirms, 
Christ’s corporeality, in contradiction of the | the body of Christ was undergoing. A spinose 
Docet® (Hammond, Kuinoel, Olshausen). This j conception in which there is not only an absence 
view is combated by the presupposition of the of clearness” (a fact equally true of the trans- 
disciple and the ancient Church that Jesus was formation itself, but which, nevertheless, does not 
dead, and by the separation of blood and water, render that transformation spinose), “but also 
[See also against this view, Stroud, on the Phy - imperiling the essential and necessary point of the 
steal Cause of Christ's Death , p. 141 f. It is oer- actual death of Jesus” («. hazarding its being 
tain, however, that, had Christ not been already swallowed up in the resurrection), 44 and moreover 
dead, the infliction of such a wound in the heart representing the details of the assumed trans- 
by the spear of a Roman soldier must have pro- j formation as occurring in very sensuous and 
duced death; and this fact in any case sets aside j materialistic wise” (say, rather, in bodily and 
the Gnostic docetio view according to which j corporeal fashion). Meyer thinks he has war- 
Christ suffered and died only in appearance, as! rant for citing against this view, 1 Cor. xv. 51- 
well as the older rationalistic view that Christ j 58. The following propositions may assist to an 
recovered from the effects of the crucifixion, and apprehension of the case: (1) After the death of 
that His resurrection was merely an awakening j Jesus, either corruption or transformation must 
from a trance.—P. 8.1 have been preparing. (2) Corruption He did 

Second assumption: The flow of blood and water 1 not see, hence it is transformation that was in 


from the body of a dead person is physiologi¬ 
cally explained: 

a. By the presence of extravasations, or blood- 
blisters, in which the globules and serum have 
become separated one from the other (Ebrard). 

b . By the serum in the pericardium (Gruner, 
De Jes. Christi morte vera non simulata, etc,, 
Halle, 1805), to which yet other serous reser¬ 
voirs on the side of the heart may be added (see 
Tholuck, p. 439). [The Gruners, two physicians, 
father and eon, held that the blood issued from 
the heart, the water from the pericardium, i. e. 
the membrane which envelops the heart. So 
also Kipping (De cruce et cruciariis, pp. 187-195), 
Bishop Watson (Apology for the Bible), Barnes, 
Webster and Wilkinson, and Owen. To this 
theory it is objected that the quantity of liquid 
or reddish lymphatic humor in the pericardium 
is usually so minute as to be scarcely percepti¬ 
ble. 44 Haller states that a small quantity of water, 
not exceeding a few drachms, has frequently 
been found in the pericardium of executed per¬ 
sons ; but, except under very peculiar and mor¬ 
bid circumstances, the eminent anatomists John 
and Charles Bell deny the occurrence altogether. 

. . . Naturally the pericardium exhibits scarcely 
anything which deserves the name of liquid; 
but after some forms of violent death, more 
especially when attended with obstructed circu¬ 
lation, it may contain a little serum, either pure 
or mixed with blood. . . . For the statement of 
the Gruners, that after death accompanied with 
anxiety the pericardium is full of water, there is 
no evidence.” Stroud, 1 c. p. 188, 139.—P. 8.] 

2. The apprehension of the fact as a miracle 
(Origen and the ancient Church generally, Meyer, 
Luthardt). [Bengal: quod sanguis exiit , mirum; 
quod etiam aqua, magis mirum; quod utrumque sta- 
tim , uno tempore, et tamen distincte , maxims mirum. 
So also Alford who, with Meyer, stops with the 
recognition of a miracle, without indulging in 
allegorizing.—P. 8.] 

.3. Between the assumption of a miracle unas¬ 
sisted by any physiological instrumentality, and 


course of preparation. (3) If this was prepar 
ing, the fact must of necessity make itself known 
by a sign transpiring in His wounded body,— 
a sign such as we are unacquainted with in other 
corpses. (4) That this sign is a unicum , con¬ 
cerning which we can find nothing in the history 
of extravasations, pericardia, etc. is a circum¬ 
stance perfectly in order. 

4. The mythical interpretation of Baur and 
others may be passed over (comp. Meyer [p. 637]). 

| 6. [Symbolical and allegorical] interpre¬ 

tations of the phenomenon [which may be con¬ 
nected with either of the preceding ones, es¬ 
pecially with No. 2.—P. 8.1. With reference 
to 1 John v. 6: Symbol of the two sacraments 
of grace: Apollinaris, Ambrose (De Sacram. cp . 
I. aqua ut emundaret, sanguis ut redimeret , Au¬ 
gustine, the R. Catholic exegetes, Luther).* 
Otherwise Baur: The death of Jesus symbolized 
as the source of spiritual life. Similarly Luth¬ 
ardt. The Evangelist has indeed said nothing 
of this meaning himself. He has laid stress 
upon the unexpectedness of the phenomenon, 
however. 

[Other symbolical explanations: (1) Calvin: 
reference of the blood to expiation ; of the water 
to regeneration. He, however, denies the mira¬ 
culous character of the fact. Isaac Watts: 

44 My Saviour’s pierced side 
Poured out a double flood: 

By water we are purified 
And pardoned by the blood. 4 * 

Topl&dy: % 

44 Let the water and the blood 
From Thy riven side which flowed. 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power.** 

(2) According to E. Swedenborg, blood signifies* 
the proceeding Divine truth for the spiritual man, 

* [So also Wordsworth (after the fathers). As Eve was 
taken (torn the side of sleeping Adam, so the church and 
the sacraments of the eucharist (blood) and baptism (water) 
emanated from the pierced side of the crucified Christ.— 
P.S.] 
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and water the Divine truth for the natural man. 
(Apocalypse Explained, No. 829).*—P. S.] 

[Additional Remark# on the effusion of blood 
ana water . This is properly a question for phy¬ 
sicians to settle, but they differ as much as theo¬ 
logians. Comp, besides the dissertation of the 
Gruners already quoted, Thomas Bartholinus, De 
Latere Christi aperto , etc.; Hieronymus Bardus, 
Epiet. ad Thom. Bartholinum, and the Reply of 
Bartholinus; William 8troud, M.D., ThePhysical 
Cause of the Death of Christ , 2d ed. with an Appen¬ 
dix by Sir James Y. Simpson, M. D. [London, 
1871). The last work is probably the \>est and 
contains more curious information than any other. 
Dr. Stroud, as already mentioned on p. 587, 
traces the physical cause of the death of Christ to 
a sudden rupture of the heart , produoed by in¬ 
tense agony of mind endured in behalf of sinners. 
He uses this verse as an argument for his theory. 
Rupture of the heart is followed by an effusion 
of blood (sometimes as much as a quart or much 
more) into the pericardium, where it quickly 
separates into its solid aud liquid constituents, 
technically called crassamentum and serum , but in 
ordinary language blood and water. The soldier, 
in approaching the body of Christ and inflicting ' 
the wound for the purpose either to ascertain or 
to insure His death, would purposely aim at the 
heart, and, transfixing the lower part of the left 
side, would open the pericardium obliquely from 
below; that capsule being distended with cras- 
samentum and serum, and consequently pressed 
against the side, its contents would, by force of 
gravity, be instantly and completely discharged 
through the wound, in a full stream of clear 
watery liquid intermixed with clotted blood, ex¬ 
actly corresponding to the SAcred narrative: 
“ and immediately there came forth blood and 
water.' 1 The difficulties of commentators have 
arisen mostly from the gratuitous assumption 
that the blood which flowed from the wound of 
Christ was liquid, and the water pure, and, to 
account for so marvellous an occurrence, recourse 
was had either to miraculous agency, or to other 
equally untenable suppositions. “ Blood and 
water" simply denote the crassamentum and se¬ 
rum of blood which has separated into its con¬ 
stituents. See pp. 899 if., and the instances 
adduced in illustration. Ewald ( Qeschichte Chris - 
tus\ 8d ed. 1867, p. 584 f.), without entering into 
the matter, likewise assumes that a sudden rup¬ 
ture of the heart (tin pWtiUcher Herzbrvch) was 
the immediate physical cause of the deaih of 
Christ, and explains from it the loud terrible cry 
of anguish on the cross.—P. S.1 
Ver. 85. And he that hath seen it hath 
borne witness [[*$2 6 iupaxCtt uepap- 
rbpjjKev]. — According to Weisse, Schweizer, 
and others, a later reporter, distinguishing him¬ 
self from John, here betrays himself. But it is 
the Evangelist who himself makes a distinction be¬ 
tween an oral, evangelistic testimony, continued 
during many years, and his written iteration of 
the same at a later period—conscious that said tes- 


* [There Is a 8wedenborgtan Commentary on the Goepel of 
John by Rev. J. Clowea, 3d ed. London, 1853. It hna only re¬ 
cently come into my bands, but presents very little that might 
hare been worth quoting in this work. It consists almost 
entirely of extracts from Swedenborg's writings, bearing on 
the M spiritual" sense oi the spiritual Uospel.—r. 8.J 


timony contains an extraordinary statement. He 
then distinguishes the substance of his testimony 
as essential truth (a?jq&ivy) t because the thing 
must so occur, as a fulfilment of the diviue word, 
and the form of his testimony, afai&q. His testi¬ 
mony is, however, continually, and so in this 
instance also, designed to produce faith in Christ 
(see chap. xx. 81), namely, the confirmation and 
consummation of his readers' belief in the higher 
divine nature of Christ. Not, as some have sup¬ 
posed, that ys may believe m the death of Jesus as 
an event which really transpired [Beta and others); 
or tn the true corporeality of Cirist, in opposition 
to the Docetse (Hammond, Paulus, and others). 
Meyer thinks that Gnosticism might have fas¬ 
tened even sooner upon the mysterious, enigma¬ 
tical outflow (?). 

Ver. 86. A bone of Him shall not be 
broken ['Oarovv ov ovvrpiff^oerai air 
to v].—The first fulfilment of Scripture was of a 
negative sort: it was the fulfilment of the typi¬ 
cal provision that not a bone of the paschal 
lamb should be broken, Ex. xii. 46; Nu. ix. 12. 
As the suffering Christ was the antitype of the 
paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7), it was necessary that 
this typical trait also should be fulfilled in Him. 

Yer. 87. Whom they pierced 
stf bv tt-enivTTjoav '].—(Zech. xii. 10.) The 
eif bv by attraction in the place of elf extivov 1*. 
Second, positive fulfilment of a Scriptural pas¬ 
sage by the spear-thrust. The passage freely 
cited after the original text which the Septuagint 
has weakened (“Whom they have insulted"). 
Properly: They shall look up to Me Whom 
they have pierced. The reading vSn found in 
, many manuscripts is probably au exegetical cor- 
, reclion, as it seemed obvious that Jehovah can¬ 
not be pierced; hence likewise the figurative con- 
I ception of the Septu&gint. The passage in ques¬ 
tion is one of the exceedingly pregnant Mes&i- 
| anic passages of the second half of Zeclmri&h. 
The Messiah here Appears in the light of the 
self-manifesting Jehovah Himself. The piercers 
are the Jews, standing, however, as representa¬ 
tives of the whole human race. “They have 
pierced Me," t. e. they have consummated their 
enmity against My highest manifestation und 
approach. “They shall look upon Me whom 
they have pierced," i. e. their eyes shall be 
opened in regard to their conduct and they shall 
perceive whom they have outraged,—they shall 
regret it, or it shall become a matter of regret to 
them. This prophecy has had a general fulfil¬ 
ment in the turning of the believing world to the 
Crucified One. It shall, however, be fulfilU-d m 
the most universal sense, in regard to the wLimc 
world, at the Last Judgment (Rev. i. 7). The 
beginning of this consternation of the world 
upon discovering that it has thrust at God, 
whilst it supposed itself to be piercing a crimi¬ 
nal, in dealing the Messiah the heart-thrust, is 
significantly seen by the Evangelist in the fact 
that we have been considering. The spear- 
thrust was the final heart-blow and death blow 
which, after many blows and stabs, the whole 
race of man inflicted upon the Messiah; it was 
therefore the concentrated symbol of His cruci¬ 
fixion in general. Hence, there imraediaiely 
appeared a sign, such as is not met with in other 
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corpses;—a sign in which the higher nature of 
Christ, the inoipient manifestation of His glory, 
announced itself. That which is related con¬ 
cerning murdered persons, namely, that their 
wounds bleed afresh when the murderers ap¬ 
proach their bodies, did actually happen here in 
the highest sense. That the phenomenon made 
one of the many signs that perplexed and dis¬ 
mayed the people at Golgotha, may be securely 
assumed from the prominent mention which this 
occurrence and its effect receive at the hands of 
John. This involves the complete overthrow of 
the natural [rationalistic] explanation. An 
ordinary appearance could not thus have opera¬ 
ted. 8ee viii. 28; xii. 82; Acts ii. 

Ver. 88. Joseph of Arimathea. —Comp. 
Matt, xxvii. 57. After the Jews had induced 
Pilate to have the bodies taken down, Joseph 
presented his request and arrived at precisely 
the right moment to take the corpse which had 
been' accorded him, down from the cross. So 
Meyer rightly, in opposition to De Wette who 
finds a difficulty here, as likewise in opposition 
to Liicke, who apprehends the dp? and Ijpev as 
relating to the carrying away of the body which 
the soldiers had taken down. With this inter¬ 
pretation Meyer asserts that he has settled a 
difference which would otherwise exist, making 
this statement “ unauthorized” by the side of 
Luke xxiii. 58; Mark xv. 46. 

'About a handled pounds weight [<if 
?.irpac iicar6v ].—See Comm, on Matthew, at 
the parallel passage. [A proof of the greatness 
of their love produced by the death of Christ. 
—P. S.] 

Ver. 40. Aa is the manner of the Jews 
[*«#&»£ i&of kart rolf ’I ovdaloi$kv- 
ra^th^etv']. —Contrast: The custom of the < 
Egyptians, who took out the brain and bowels, or | 
at least steeped the body for seventy days in 
natron. See Winer, “Embalming ,” Meyer. The 
Egyptian anointing was designed for the pre¬ 
servation of the bodies as mummies : the Jewish 
anointing formed a consecrated and beautiftil 
transition of the corpse from death.to corrup¬ 
tion, On the fact that there is nothing surprising 
in the superabundance of one hundred pounds of 
aloes and myrrh for the anointing, see Tholuok. 

Ver. 41. In the place [£v rdw^], i.e. 
in the district. According to Matt, xxvii. 60, it 
was Joseph’s garden. Comp. Luke xxiii. 58; 
ehap. xix. 80; Mark xi. 2. 

Ver. 42. On account of the preparation- 
day T$V ir apaffKevtfv rov ’lord.].— 
An intimation that if haste had not been urgent, 
they would have given Jesus more honorable 
burial in another place. Thus the very haste 
of the preparation-day was providential. Jesus 
should be interred in a new grave, in a manner 
the most extraordinary. The circumstauce must 
serve at the same time to manifest Joseph’s great 
alacrity in sacrifice. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Tns Johahnsasi bslatioh. John omits the 
trait of their rolling a great stone in front of the 
door of the sepulchre: he does not mention that j 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James ; 
seated themselves over against the sepulchre; < 


that the Jews, with the co-operation of Pilate, 
sealed the sepulchre on the Sabbath and set a 
military watch upon it (Matt.); that Pilate, 
before presenting Joseph with the body of Jesus, 
inquired of the centurion whether Jesus were 
dead (Mark); the approach of a greater number 
of acquaintances to view the death of Jesus; 
the inspection of the sepulchre by the women, and 
their Friday evening preparation of ointments 
for the formal iuterment of Jesus which they 
appointed to take place after the Sabbath (Luke). 

On the other hand, he brings out the fact that 
Jesus was glorified in His death as the true Pas¬ 
chal Lamb, glorified no less by another myste¬ 
rious fulfilment of Scripture, and specially glori¬ 
fied by the open emergence of His hitherto 
secret disciples, Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
demus, and the princely sepulture which they, 
in pious rivalry of love, have prepared for the 
Lord. 

2. G&CAT WAS THB DAT OF THAT SABBATH. A 
stroke of that Jewish hypocrisy which strains 
out gnats and swallows camels, similar to Chap, 
xviii. 28. In removing the bodies, however, 
in accordance with the instinct of an evil con¬ 
science, they are peculiarly interested in having 
the body of Jeeue conveyed “ out of sight and 
mind” of the people; in causing, along with the 
odious Man, the very name of Him, ns also their 
work upon Him, to be hurried, with all possible 
expedition, beneath the sod. But here, as in the 
composition of the superscription, contingencies 
occur, which cross, modify and enfeeble their 
plots. They can not hinder Jesus, upon His de¬ 
scent from the cross, from being signifioantly 
distinguished from the thieves and honorably 
sepulchred. 

8. Paschal Lamb. Te shall break not a bone 
of Him. On the uncertainty of typology in re¬ 
gard to the meaning of this provision, see Tho- 
luck, p. 480. We assume that the provision 
originally belonged to the expression of the mott 
hurried preparation of the Paschal Lamb, as at 
the instant of flight or departure. Then at the 
same time it was expressive of the utterly undi¬ 
vided participation of the house-congregation or 
domestic church in fellowship and sacrament 
(Tboluck, p. 480). This type was fulfilled in 
Christ. The hurried removal from the cross— 
an expression of the Sufferer’s speedy transpor¬ 
tation to glory—prevented the breaking of the 
legs, and henceforth the whole undivided Christ 
should be the spiritual and vital food of the 
Churoh of His salvation. 

i 4. Vers. 84 and 87. Blood and water . See the 
Exeg. Notes, and Leben Jem , p. 1611. 

5. The association of Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodrmus : a sign showing how the oom- 
plete development of malice and unrighteousness 
impels all nobler natures into the camp of 
Christ; and how the darkest hours of the king¬ 
dom of God are invariably the natal hour of a 
new discipleship. That glory of the Jewish 
world, to which they cleaved, being turned to 
shame in their eyes, they are become free from 
their earthly goods and know not how better to 
spend them than in the service of the love of 
| Christ. One offers the abundanoe of bis pre¬ 
cious spices, which constituted an important 
household treasure amoug the Orientals; the 
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other offers his garden and his family-vault to 
be the resting-place of an excommunicate, out- 
lit wed, crucified Man ; both sacrifice their safety, 
position, authority,Ubeir old associations and, 
greatest sacrifice of all, their old Jewish hierar- 
chal pride, and their old Meseianio hope and 
entire view of the world. To them all things 
are involved in midnight gloom; but the inno¬ 
cence and righteousness of Christ they see, shi¬ 
ning as the broad day in the midst of this dark¬ 
ness.—Moral loathing and abhorrence of the 
mask of hypocritioal godlessness are able to 
burst the strongest bonds of deference to human 
opinions, and to generate the highest sacrificial 
courage. 

6. The pious obssrtaucb of thb Sabbath 
on the part of Jesus’ friends, on the occasion of 
their burial of Him, a testimony against those 
who, with the charge of 8abbath-breaking, in¬ 
troduced His persecution unto death. 

7. The rbposb or Jisus at once a slumber of 
death and a mystery of transtormation unto 
resurrection. 

HOM1LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Doct. Notbs and the Synoptists. 

From the moment of Jesus' death, all things 
take a turn.—The glorification of Jesus begins 
with the glorification of His holy corpse: 1. 
Through special divine protection (break no 
bone); 2. through special heavenly signs (blood 
and water): 6. through special human reverence 
and care (the interment).—God watcheth over 
His own in death as in life.—How, in the fune¬ 
ral of the Just One, the victory of His life-bat¬ 
tle is reflected.—The desire of the Jews to re¬ 
move the bodies from Golgotha: The expression 
of (1)i a legal, slavish seal; (2) an hypocritical 
sanctimoniousness; (8) a bad conscience.—The 
last heart-thrust which Christ received from the 
world: 1. A collective expression of all that 
the world has done to Him: 2. a pursuing of 
His life into the jaws of death (a violation 
of His corpse!; 8. and yet a “mercy-stroke,” 
inasmuch as it is to secure His corpse from 
mutilation; 4. above all, a testimony of God 
to His death and unique nature (His transition 
to a new life).—The two great fulfilments con¬ 
nected with the one spear-thrust of an unsus¬ 
pecting soldier: 1. The fulfilment of all the 
types of the Law in one feature (ver. 86). 2. The 
fulfilment of all the words of the Prophets in one 
single prophetic word.—Jesus, the unbroken 
Paschal Lamb for believing Israel, is at the same 
time the pierced Divine Image for unbelieving 
Israel.—The revealing of the Crucified One, the 
repentance of the world.—Nothing but the sight 
of Christ's breaking heart could melt the heart 
of sin.—The death of Jesus the life of the world: 
1. His falling asleep, her awaking (as His eyes 
close, hers open); 2. the end of His heart-grief, 
the commencement of hers; 8. His corpse, her 
quickening.—The stately sepulture of the Lord, or 
the princely disciples of the Crucified One.—The 
thank-offerings which immediately glorify the 
redemptive and expiatory offering of Christ.— 
The operation of the cross of Christ: 1. Compre¬ 
hension of the cross; 2. courage for the cross; 
8. sacrifices to the cross; 4. witnesses to the 


cross.—The great calm after the great storm: 1. 
The quiet Sufferer. 2. The quiet grave. 2. The 
quiet Sabbath. 4. The quiet mystery of life (or 
becoming). 5. The quiet presentiment. 6. The 
quiet turning of all things. 

Starke: Osxardbr: See how hypocrites act! 
fierce sticklers are they for external matters and 
ordinances, but in the weightiest matters, those 
that concern the son! and salvation, they care 
not for the fear of God. Matt, xxiii. 28.—^Quxs- 
nbl: In vain doth the sinner seek to bury the 
remembrance of his sins—sin shall ever rise up 
against him, Jer. xvii. 1; Gen. xlii. 21.—O bow 
many think only how to eonoeal their sins, hut 
not to be penitent for them! Job xxxL 88, 84. 
A foot-soldier, and not a horseman, as painters 
are wont to depict the man who pierced Jeans.— 
Camstbir : Let ns look in faith, love and grati¬ 
tude unto Him whom we ourselves have pierced, 
in order that we may rejoice when He is seen of 
us with our bodily eyes, Heb. xii. 2 .—Qucshkl : 
Jesus will come to judgment in the same flesh in 
which He was crucified, that He may cenfound 
His foes, chap. v. 27; Acts xvii. 81 .—Zrisios: 
Thus God is able to raise up quickly unto His 
people, though they be, with Christ, forsaken of 
all men, persons who interest themselves for 
them with the greatest care and diligence, such 
as they would never have thought on. In sorest 
need, therefore, take heart, Jer. xxxviii. 7 ff.— 
The leve of an upright friend remains constant 
even in death.- Hkdihgbr: Excellent com¬ 

pensation of weakness through strength! Abra¬ 
ham's faith was great, the thief's was great, the 
centurion’s was great. The first saw Christ in 
the life, the second in dying, the last in death, 
amid many miracles. But there is nothing to 
surpass Joseph and Nicodemus—they believe eu 
Him in the grave. O power of God in the faith¬ 
ful! 0 strength in the weak, we praise thee! 8 
Cor. xii. 9.—Godly, wise and brave undertakings 
of a true Christian, though apparently never so 
bold and perilous, are furthered to a good end 
through the help of the Almighty.—Like to like, 
—one lover of Jesus joineth company with an¬ 
other. Mark this, O man, and do thou likewise^ 
Sir. xili. 20, 21. — Bibl Tub.: O that yet other 
fearful Nicodemuses might at the cross and in 
the sepulchre of Jesus crucify and bury their 
fear of man; then would amendment be of rapid 
growth in all ranks, Ps. xxvii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
—Though not many rich and noble are eaUed, 
there still are some who willingly lay oat their 
possessions in the service of Jesus, Luke vii. 6.— 
Zkisius : 0 how well do the rich do when they 
spend their riches on Christ, His glory and 
His needy members ! that they do good and grow 
rick in good works , 1 Tim. vi. 18, 19.— Osiae- 
dbr: We must not carelessly cast away the 
bodies of Christians; such a course is contraiy, 
to love aud the hope of resurrection; but we 
must honorably commit them to the earth.—Gar¬ 
dens are pictures of death and resurrection- 
graves do suit them well: it is therefore not un¬ 
fit that church-yards should have trees planted 
along their sides, and that they should be made 
to resemble gardens—O siakdbr: Christ hath hal¬ 
lowed our graves and made sleeping-rooms of 
them, in which the bodies rest until they are 
awakened again unto everlasting life, Rom. vi. 4. 
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Li boo: Ver. 88. Publicly and boldly doth the 
hitherto timorous lore to Jesus now come for- 
wtrd; it leapeth over all considerations and 
scruples and toucheth the dead body of Jesus 
without any dread of becoming defiled after the 
law, through contact with a corpse, and that the 
corpse of a reputed malefactor. 

Bbaunr: The fear of man is overcome; so 
openly they act. Delay is at an end; they make 
haste. They are not ashamod before all wit¬ 
nesses to make common cause with the Qslilean 
women.—Joseph had had it hewn out for himself 
and Jesus entereth it before him; thus Jesus 
consecrateth the graves of His people, to the end 
that they may dread them the less. 

Gossbbr: The stab was given by one soldier 
only, and here it says: They have pierced Him. 
How is this? the soldier was but the instrument; 
they, tinners , all of them, from the first to the 
last, did guide the soldier’s hand and the crime 
is imputed to them.—Love now breaketh through 
all fear of man, and where there was most to 
fear, fear vanisheth, so that he dreadlessly es- 
pouseth the cause of Him who was killed on the 
cross and rejected by the whole world,—espouseth 
it, I say, at a time when, to all appearance, there 
was nothing to hope for from Him whom, living, 
he was either ashamed or afraid openly to con¬ 
fess.—This of itself was a beautiful fruit of the 
death of Jesus, that His secret disciples were 
made open ones, the weak, strong.—The love of 
the Slain Lamb driveth out all fear.—Christ 
liked and deserved a new grave, because He was 
a Dead Man without an equal; for all the chil¬ 
dren of Adam die from guilt, He guiltlessly. 

[Ora yen: From Augustins: Ver. 84. That 
blood was shed for the remission of sins, that 
water tempers the cup of salvation.— O death, by 
which tbe dead are quickened; what can be purer 
than that blood, what more salutary than that 
wound!—Ver. 88. In performing this last office 
to our Lord, he showed a bold indifference to 
tbe Jews, though he had avoided our Lord’s 
company when alive, for fear of incurring their 
hatred.—C hbtsostom: Ver. 81. The Jews who 
strained at [out] a gnat and swallowed a camel, 
after their audacious wickedness, reason scrupu¬ 
lously about the day.—Ver. 84. When thou ap- 
proaohest the awful cup, approach as if thou 
wert about to drink out of Christ’s side.—From 
Throphylaot : Ver. 84. To please the Jews, they 
pierce Christ, thus insulting even His lifeless 
body. But the insult issues in a miracle; for a 
miracle it is that blood should flow from a dead 
body.—Ver. 40. Even now, in a certain sense, 
Christ is put to death by the avaricious, in the 
person of the poor man suffering famine. Be 
therefore a Joseph, and cover Christ’s naked¬ 
ness.—From Hbrbrrt: Ver. 84. Pierced Hit 
tide ; 


If ye have anything to send or write, 

(1 have no bag, but here la room) 
Unto My Father’s hand and eight 
(Believe Me) it shall safely come. 
That I shall mind, what you impart; 
Look, you may put it very near My heart 
Or if hereafter any of My friends 
Will nse me In this kind, the door 
Shall still be open; what he sends 
1 will present, and somewhat more, 
tfot to out hurt, sighs will cuuvey 
Anything to Me. Mark, dwpair, away. 


[From Burkitt: Ver. 81. Hence note tbe 
cursed hypocrisy of these Jews; they look upon 
themselves as strictly bound to observe an out¬ 
ward ceremony, but their consciences never 
scruple to violate the most weighty precepts of 
the moral law.—Ver. 84. No cruelty whs omitted 
towards Christ, either dead or alive, which might 
testify the great desert of our sin, nor was there 
any needful evidence wanting, which might make 
clear the truth of His death.—Vers. 38-42. Grace 
doth not always make a public and open show 
where it is; but as there is much secret treasure 
unseen in the bowels of the earth, so is there 
much grace in the hearts of some saints, which 
the world takes little notice of.—We read of none 
of the apostles at Christ’s funeral; fear had put 
them to flight; but Joseph and Nicodemus ap¬ 
peared boldly: If God strengthen the weak, 
and leave the strong to the prevalency of their 
own fears, the weak shall be as David, and the 
strongas tow —Ver. 41. A sepulchre in a garden, 
to expiate Adam’s sin committed in a garden.— 
Ver. 42. Of what use our Lord’s burial is to us 
His followers: It shows us the amazing depth of 
His humiliation, from what and to what His love 
brought Him, even from the bosom of His Father 
to the bosom of the grave. It may also comfort 
us against the fears of death; the grave could 
not long keep Christ, it shall not always keep us; 
it was a loathsome prison before, it is a perfumed 
bed now; he whose head is in heaven, need not 
fear to put his feet into the grave. Awake and 
sing, thou that dwellest in the dust, for the en¬ 
mity of the grave is slain by Christ. 

[From M. Henry: Ver, 81. Passover 'Sabbaths 
are high days; sacrament-days, supper-days, 
communion-days, are high days , and there ought 
to b© more than ordinary preparation for them, 
that these may be high days indeed to us, as the 
days of heaven. —The pretended sanctity of hypo¬ 
crites is abominable; they made no conscience 
of bringing an innocent and excellent person to 
the cross, and yet scrupled letting a dead body 
hang upon the oross.—Ver. 82. One of these 
thieves was a penitent, and had received from 
Christ an assurance that he should shortly bo 
with Him in paradise , and yet died in the same 
pain and misery that tbe other thief did: the ex¬ 
tremity of dying agonies is no obstruction to the 
living comforts that wait for holy souls on the 
other side of death.—Ver. 88. Whatever devices . 
are in men's hearts . the counsel of the Lord shall 
stand: —It was fully designed to break His legs, 
but, God’s counsel being otherwise, see how it 
was prevented.—Ver. 84. Through this window, 
opened in Christ's side, you may look into His 
heart, and see love flaming there, love strong as 
death ; see our own names written there.—When 
Christ , the second Adam, was fallen into a deep 
sleep upon the cross , then was His side opened, and 
outof it was His Cliuroh taken, whioh He es¬ 
poused to Himself.—The blood and water that 
flowed out of it were significant: 1. *0f the two 
great benefits wbioh all believers partake of 
through Christ—justification and sanctification; 
blood for remission, water, for regeneration; 
blood for atonement, water for purification; 2. 
Of the two great ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.—Now was the rock smitten (1 Cor. 
x. 4), now was the fountain opened (Zcoh. xiii. 1), 
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now were the well* of ialvation digged , Is. zii. 3. 
Here is the river , the streams whereof make glad the 
city of God .—Ver. 36. Christ ourpastover is sacri¬ 
ficed for us, 1 Cor. ▼. 7. lie is the Lamb of God 
(John i. 29), and, as the true Passover , His bones 
were kept unbroken .—Vers. 88*42. Come and see 
a burial that conquered the grave , and buried it; 
a burial that beautified the grave, and softened 
it for all believers!—Ver. 38* It was Joseph's 
hoyor that he was a disciple of Christ , his 
weakness that he was so secretly. —Some who 
in lesser trials have been timorous, yet in 
greater have been very courageous. — The 
impotent malice of those that can but censure, 
and revile, and clamor, is sometimes more 
formidable even to wise and good men than one 
would think.—When God has work to do, He can 
find out such as are proper to do it, and spirit 
them for it.—Vers. 89, 40. Since God designed 
honor for His body, they would put honor upon 
it.—Vers. 40, 42. In conformity to this example, 
we ought to have regard to the dead bodies of 
Christians. The resurrection of the saiuts will 
be in virtue of Christ’s resurrection, and there¬ 
fore in burying them we should have an eye to 
Christ’s burial.—Ver. 41. Id a garden Christ 
began His passion, and from a garden He would 
rise, and begin His exaltation.—He was buried 
in a new sepulchre: this was so ordered, 1. For 
honor; He that was born from a virgin-womb, 
must rise from a virgin-tomb; 2. For the con¬ 
firming of the truth of His resurrection.—Ver. 
42. What is to be done on the evening before 
the Sabbath, should be so contrived that it may 
neither intrench upon Sabbath-time, nor indis¬ 
pose us for Sabbath-work. 

[From Scott: Vers 81-42. Comparing the 
sacred oracles with the events which occur in 
the Church and in the world, our faith will be 
increased even by the most discouraging trans¬ 
action.—From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): 
“ If the Jews that stood by said truly of Him at 
Lazarus’ grave. Behold How He loved him! when 
He shed a few tears out of His eyes; much more 
truly may we say, Behold how He loved us l 
seeing Him shed both blood and water in great 
plenty out of His heart.’ 1 (Bishop Andrewes.) 
—Vers. 88-42. Surely, this entire history has 
conseorated expensive funerals, and given a 
solemn sanction U) care bestowed on burial- 
places, forever 1 


[From Krummacher: Ver. 84. In the water 
and the blood are represented the most essential 
blessings of salvation: the water has a remote 
reference to baptism, but it chiefly symbolises 
the moral purifying power of the word of Christ; 
the blood points out the ransom paid for our 
guilt, as well as the atoning sacrifice.—The blood 
flowed separately from the water; justification 
must not be mingled with, much less exchanged 
for, personal amendment.—Vers. 88, 89. Mar¬ 
vellous things occur in the vicinity of the cross. 
Two individuals, belonging to the first ranks in 
society, who, when Jesus still walked abroad in 
the majesty of His supernatural acts did not ven¬ 
ture to make known their favorable impression 
respecting Him,—now, that the termination of 
His course seems to have stamped Him as a 
pitiable enthusiast, honor Him as their King 
before all the people. The germ of faith which, 
all at once, manifests itself so gloriously and so 
fully developed, had long lain in their hearts; 
from out of the thunder-cloud that brooded over 
Calvary, abundant grace has proceeded.—Christ 
crucified must be the object of our affections; 
therefore detach Him from the accursed tree, 
and deposit Him in your hearts, as your only 
consolation in life and death.—Ver. 42. There 
they laid Jesus; The curse is removed from a 
sinful world, Deut. xxL 22, 28.—Christ by HU 
burial has consecrated and shed light upon the 
darkness of our graves.—From Jacobus: Vers. 
84, 85. Our faith weeps, yet triumphs, as it 
sees the death-blow fall upon our Substitute, for 
in this we see our release.] 

[Wordsworth, on ver. 41: “Christ changes 
the valley of the shadow of death into a garden. 
Christ’s human body was laid in a natural gar¬ 
den. His human soul was in a spiritual garden 
(Luke xxiii. 48), and by His death and burial 
He has prepared a garden for the souls and bodies 
of all who depart hence in the Lord; and He 
will make them to be like the dew of herbs (Isa. 
xxvi. 19), and to rise up and blossom in a glori¬ 
ous spring time. He provides Paradise, or a 
garden, for the departed soul (Luke xxiii. 48). 
and He makes the grave itself to be a garden of 
Paradise; from which at the great Day the 
bodies of the faithful, which have been sown in 
hope, will rise in vernal beauty, and be united 
for ever in unfading glory to their souls.”— 
P. 8.] 
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/SEVENTH SEQTION. 

The finished victory of Christ over the world end the kingdom of darkness, and 
His manifestation in the circle of His disciples. Christ demonstrates His 
victory by banishing the last remnants of darkness, grief and unbe¬ 
lief from His Church and making it sure of His resurrection. 

Chap. XX. 


I. 

HOW THB BIBBS OHE DOTH BT THB OBAVB-8IGN8 PBBPABB HIS PBOPLB FOB THB 8IQN8 OF HI8 LIFB. 

Chap. XX. 1-10. 


(Matt xxviii. 1-15, Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiy. 1-12.) 


1 [And, or, But on] The first day of the week [sabbath week] cometh Mary [the 
$] Magdalene early, when [while] it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre [to the temb], 

2 and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre [out of the tomb]. Then she 
runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other disciple whom Jesus loved 
[as a friend, £?tfet]*, and saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord 1 out of the 

3 sepulchre [tomb], and we know not where they have laid him. Peter therefore 
went forth [iSyMev], and that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre [and were 

4 going toward the tomb, xa\ ijpxovro sic rd pvrjpstov]. So they ran [And they 
were running, rr pe^ov W] both together: and the other disciple did outrun [ npol - 

6 9paps'] Peter, and came [j}^#e] first to the sepulchre. And he stooping down, and 
looking in , saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. [And stooping down, 

6 he seeth (izapaxwpa? pAlxst) the linen clothes lying; yet he did not go in]. Then 
cometh [also] 4 Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, [tomb] and 
Beeth the linen clothes lie [and beholdeth the linen clothes lying, x. tiswpsl* rd dftovta 

7 xsiptva , comp. ver. 11]. And the napkin, that was about ms head, not lying with 

5 the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself Then {Then therefore, 
t6ts ouv] went in also that [the, other disciple, which [who] came first to the 

9 sepulchre [tomb], and he saw, and believed. For as yet they knew not [or. For 
not even yet did they know, obdixto ydp jfdatrav] the Scripture, that he must rise 
10 again from the dead. Then [So] the disciples went away again unto their own 
[omit own] home. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—{r b v kv pi or is the canal reading. Some Greek MSS., aa Augustine observe* (Trod in Joa. cxx. 6), insert 
m, o v. dtminum moan. —P. S.1 

■ Ver. 2.-4 Loved as afrtemd* i + iX ti, comp. xi. 8. Otherwise &p 4y d*«, xlx. 28; xxl.T, 20.—-P. 8.] 

* Vsr. 6 .—[wapaxihrTtiv is to doop down or to bend forward* in order to look at any thing more closely. The Intention 
the B. V. bea expressed here (and ver. 11) by adding in italics and looking in. —P. S.j 

* Ver. 8.— [The first «nu is omitted in tne text. ree. with A., but is supported by X.* 1 B. L. X. and the XI. century sup¬ 
plement of Cod. D. (see Alford).—P. 8.] 

* Yer. ft.—(The B. V. obliterates the difference between fikteu (sieht\ the cursory glance of John, ver. ft, and the stronger 
Bmpct (besohaut ), the iutense gaxe of Peter, ver. ft. See Tittman, Synon. p. Ill su. 120 sq. The more minute distinction 
between k«i>« ra r* iMnc, ver. ft, and rt Mina Miftmt, vsr. 6, cannot be rendered in English and does not affect the sense. 
The position of b$6na in vsr. 6 corresponds to rh wovftdfMsv, vsr. 7.—P. 8.J 


XXBGBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

On the various presentations of the resurrec¬ 
tion-history see Comm, on Matthew [p. 541, Am. 
Ed. The literature, p. 542]. In particular also 
Doedes, De Jesu in vitam reditu, 1841; Tholuok, 
Olaubwdrdigkeit der evang. Oeeeh^ 5. Abschnitt. 
Ebrard, p. 575; the author's Ltben Jesu, II. 8, 
p. 1669. 

[On the chronology of the eyents of the Re¬ 
surrection Meyer says (p. 648 note): “It ieim¬ 
possible to harmonize the differences between 
John and the Synoptists, and those between 
the latter, but the grand faot itself and the 


principal features of the history stand out all 
the more sure.” So also Alford in toe ., who sees 
in the yery failure of harmonistio attempts a 
strong corroboration of the truth of the eyan¬ 
gelical narratiyes. “ It is quite impossible that 
so astounding an event, coming upon yarious 
portions of the body of disoiples from yarious 
quarters and in yarious forms, should not hare 
been related, by*four independent witnesses, in 
the scattered and fragmentary way in which we 
now find it. In the depth beneath this varied 
surface of narration rests the great central fact 
of the resurrection itself, unmoved and immova¬ 
ble. As it was this above all other things to 
which the Apostles bore their testimony, so in 
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their testimony to this we hare the most remark¬ 
able proof of eaeh haring faithfully elaborated 
into narratire those particular facts whioh came 
under his own eye or were repeated to himself 
by those concerned. Hence the great dirersity 
in this portion of the narratire:—and hence I 
beliere much that is now dark might be explained, 
were the facts themselves, in their order of oc¬ 
currence, before us. Till that is the case (and I 
am willing to beliere that it wiU be one of our de¬ 
lightful employments hereafter, to traoe the true 
harmony of the Holy Gospels, under His teaobing 
of whom they are the record), we must be oon- 
tent to walk by faith, and not oy sight. We must 
also remember in this case, that our Erangelist 
is selecting his points of narratire with a special 
purpose,—to show us how the belief of the dis¬ 
ciples was brought out and completed after the 
unbelief of Israel; comp. rers. 80, 81.”—P, 8.] 
Ver. 1. The first day of the Sabbath- 
week f ry 6i pig rOv ea p ft dro>v].—On 
the pi a \=*trp6nt, see Mark xri. 9] rvv oaft- 
ftdruv [od^faraasweek], see Comm, on Mat - 
thew % chap, xxrili. 1 [p. 644]. [The first day 
pf the week is now properly called, on account 
of the Lord’s Resurrection, the Lords Day , 4 
Kvptani} iptpa (Apoo. i. 10). It has taken the 
place of the Jewish Sabbath : the substance re¬ 
mained (weekly day of holy rest), the form 
changed (from the serenth to the first day of the 
week) with referenoe to the great fact of the 
Resurrection whereby our redemption or the 
new creation was completed. On that day the 
Lord appeared to His disciples with His peace¬ 
greeting, and on that day He sent His Holy 
Spirit, and founded the Christian Church. The 
Christian Sabbath .blends the memories of crea¬ 
tive and redemptive love, is the connecting link 
between paradise lost and paradise regained, the 
continuation of Pentecost, and the preparation 
and pledge of the eternal SAbbath-feast (oaftfta- 
rtapdc, Heb. iv. 9) in heaven.—P. 8.] 

Cometh Mary the Magdalene. — See 
Comm, on Matthew , chap, xxviii. [640 If.], par¬ 
ticularly chap, xxvil. 61 [684, 68?]. [On Mag¬ 
dalene see my notes on John xi. 2, pp. 840, 841. 
Also the beautiful Easter hymn, “Pone luetun , 
Magdalena /” “Mary! put thy grief away,” or, 
“ Still thy sorrow, Magdalena,” in Daniel's The*, 
hymnol ., II. 866, and my Christ in Song , Lond. 
ed. p. 200ff.—P. 8]. The exclusive mention of the 
Magdalene finds its explanation not simply in 
the fact that John received the following report 
from her lips (Tholuck), but also in the desire 
of the Evangelist to make her peculiar experi¬ 
ences illustrative, in concrete form, of a chief 
manifestation of the Risen One; a similar mo¬ 
tive induces his detailed description of the ex¬ 
perience of Thomas. That she, moreover, did not 
go alone to the grave, is demonstrated by the ol6a- 
pev ver. 2; though, according to Meyer, Brttck- 
ner and Ebrard [Alford], this expression sprang 
from the fellow-feeling of those nearest to Jesus. 
Tholuck rightly rejects this interpretation of the 
plural, since she is speaking to disciples who are 
as yet ignorant of the grand fact which she an¬ 
nounces— vis. the absence of the Lord's body 
from tho sepulchre. Meyer groundlessly makes 
a counter-poise of the ovk olSa ver. 18. [In ver. 
18 Mary Magdalene speaks in her own name]. 


Barly, it being yet dark [t pvt, a a or /« f 
in oh ait f].—From this touch, compared with 
the account of Mark, chap. xvi. 2, “at the rising 
of the sun,” it is clearly proved that she, in the 
impatience of her longing, must have hastened 
in advance of the other women, Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome. [So also Luthardt and 
Ewald]. See Comm, on Mark [p. 166 Am. Ed.] 

The etbne lifted away (moved away) oat 
Of the tomb [ftXi we* rbv Afdov qppivov 
in to if pvyp e i on — the stone had been fitted 
into the mouth of the tomb which was hewn in a 
rocky elevation, see Mark xv. 8, 4.—P. 8.].—The 
stone now lies sideways by the opening of the 
tomb, which is conocived of as a perpendicular 
excavation. See Comm, on Mark [p. 156 Am. Ed.] 

Ver. 2. And cometh to Simon Peter, 
and to the other dieeiple. —A character¬ 
istic historical trait. 8o soon as she perceives 
the opening of the sepulohre, like lightning comes 
the thought—the body is stolen;—so deep is her 
conception of the unfathomable iniquity and 
treachery of th e foe. W omen usually seek counsel 
and help from men. We need not (with Bengel> 
infer from the repetition of the sal irprff, that the 
two disciples were not together. Mary was in 
want not only of the one, but also of the other. 

Whom Jeans lowed [as a friend, bv i+i- 
Xei 6 'I tf soifl.—Whom He honored with His 
particular friendship. The other disciple: Sec 
chap. I. 86-40; chap, xviii. 15; xx. 8. Whom 
Jesus loved: Chap. xiiL 23} xix. 26; xxL 7; 
ver. 20. 

They have taken away the Lord [dpar 

rbv nip io v he rov pvt/ peiov]. —A fore- 
judgment of fear in the love not yet perfect; an 
error, starting up and vanishing on the way to 
truth. 

Ver. 4. So they both were ranning to¬ 
gether [ irpexov 61 ol 6ho 6pov . Mark 
the change of the aorists and the descriptive im¬ 
perfects in vers. 8 and 4; comp. ch. iv. SO. The 
oharaeterist|o details, vers. 4-8, the liveliness, 
circumstantiality, and inner truth of this narra¬ 
tive betray unmistakably an eye-witness. Such 
things cannot b© invented.—P. 8.] A lively 
picture of their excitement. The going turns to 
running, the moderate running to a running with 
all their might, in which John takes the lead of 
Peter. The oharacteristiealness of these fmm, 
presented in accordance with the lively recollec¬ 
tion of John, is uninventibly striking and signi¬ 
ficant. We cannot, however, infer that Peter, 
as the elder, possessed less of general physical 
strength (Tholuck). Elasticity in running is a 
quality peculiar to youth. According to Lamp# 
and Luthardt, Peter’s consciousness of guilt 
helped to make him slower. This assumption, 
truly, is not vindicated by ver. 6. And yet at 
that moment, at sight of the empty sepulohre, the 
pressure on heart and conscience which weighed 
him down, perchanee, at first, might be lifted. 

Ver. 6. Yet he did not go in [© v pivrot 
elo%X&e v].—On the way to the tomb, John's 
paoe was more winged than that of Peter. On 
reaching the grave, however, he seems to be 
fettered first by the fear of a sad discovery, then 
by awe, and his astonishment at the orderly dis¬ 
posed linen elotbes, t. e. the sign of the forebod¬ 
ing of another issue than that ooiyeetured by 
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Mary Magdalene. Aocordiag to Ammon, bis en¬ 
trance was prevented by a fear of defilement; 
according to Meyer, by natural dread. The 
former view is contradicted by his stooping 
down; the latter by his narrow observation of 
the signs in the sepulchre. The contemplative 
disciple stands still, lost in meditation upon the 
new signs. Now, therefore, Peter steps forward, 
as the one endowed with more practical decision, 
and goes before him into the sepulchre. Pre¬ 
cisely similar is the trait presented chap. zxi. 7, 
where John is the first to recognise the Lord, 
Peter the first to hasten to him by swimming. 
Hence, it would seem, Peter alone is mentioned 
Luke xxiv. 12. (By Strauss and Baur this trait 
is esplained as originating in tendencies in favor 
of John.)—Aorist, Imperfect, and Present forms 
alternate right significantly in this lively narra¬ 
tive.— And he beholdeth, drupel, in contra¬ 
distinction to the pXiirei of John—the three 
signs in the sepulchre giving proof of a thoroughly 
tranquil occurrence, in contrast to a tumultuous 
ravishment: 1. The grave-clothes are not car¬ 
ried away as they naturally would have been if 
the body had been stolen. 2. The linen-clothes 
and the napkin, which latter enwrapped the head 
(see chap. xi. 44; Luke xix. 20), are separated 
and laid away in an orderly manner. 8. The 
napkin is even lying, wrapped together, in a 
place by itself. 

Ver. 8. Then went in, therefore, the 
Other disoiple also [rdre obj> eie$X&i 
k a l 6 &XXo f pa & tit 7) $ 6 hv irp&Toq 
sic rd pvy pelov ].—The precedence of Peter 
puts an end to John’s fear, or rather, as we 
think, to his contemplative standing still. Hither¬ 
to he seems to have been disturbed by not seeing 
the head-cloth from his station on the outside of 
the sepulchre, because of its being laid in a 
separate place. 

And he saw and believed [ical side 
teal knlorevo 8v ].—These signs were sufficient 
to make him believe in the resurrection of Jesus. 
Me believed, differently construed: 1. What 

Magdalene reported ( Augustine, Theophylact, 
Erasmus, Luther, Bengel and others). 2. The re¬ 
surrection signs (Chrysostom, Euthymius, Liicke 
and others). 

Ver. 9. For not oven yet did they under¬ 
stand the scripture [ovdliru yap ySetaav 
r ?) v ypafijv bn del avrbv e k veKpuv 
avaoTifvat —comp. Ps. xvi. 10; cx.; Isa. liii. 8, 
10; Zech. vi. 12, 13; Acts ii. 24 ff.; viii. 32,33]. 
—The declarations of Jesus concerning His re¬ 
surrection could not have become absolutely 
doubtful CO them, except in reference to their 
literal meaning. A figurative interpretation so 
readily suggested itself to their little faith, re- 
. collecting, as they did, the figurative phraseology 
in which Jesus was wont to express Himself. 
Therefore we need not suppose, with Meyer, 
that His declarations were not so distinct as re¬ 
ported by the Synoptists. The Johannean 
ones see chap. ii. 21; viii. 28; x. 18; xii.24, 82; 
the farewell-disoourses. Their understanding 
of the Old Testament was not sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to induce them, on the strength of its 
predictions, to expect a literal resurrection of 
the Messiah. Yet but these signs, here given, 
were needed to give John the resurrection faith, 


and henceforth the meaning of the Scripture 
might become entirely clear to them. See Luke 
xxiv. 26ff., 46; Acts i. 8. Tholuck: “Whilst 
this their irurrevetv, though a religious one, did 
nevertheless rest on the sensuous substratum of 
appearance [ocular evidence], that upon the 
foundation of Scripture was the higher, for it 
mediated a consciousness of what the idea of a 
crucified Messiah demanded.” 

Ver. 10. So the disciples went away 
again nnto their home [dnyXdov ovv 
irdXtv irpbi aiirovQ ol pa^yra'i].— 
Anxiously they awaited the further issue; John 
tranquillized at bottom. It is not stated that 
Peter also believed already. Probably the spe¬ 
cial appearance of Jesus, vouchsafed him on t hat 
Easter-day (Luke xxiv. 34; comp. ver. 12; 1 
Cor. xv. 6), served not ouly for his personal 
tranquillization in respect of his fault, but also 
for the confirmation of his faith. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

. 1. The diversities , like the inter twining*, of the 
single features of the resurrection history in the 
accounts of the four Evangelists, are the highest 
proof of the truth and the infinitely powerful effect 
of the fact: a portrait of the highest stirring of 
soul and spirit in humanity. A real Easter- 
motet. Thus do different combatants report con¬ 
cerning the culmination of the battle and the 
form of the victory. 

2. The resurrection of Christ had not only to 
burst through the bonds of death, the closed gate 
of the sepulchre, and the seal and the guard of 
t he world, but also the grief and little faith of the 
disciples. (8ee my book; Der Herr ist wahrhaftig 
auferstanden: die Losung der christlichen Oemeinde 
unserer Zeit . Zurich, 1852.) The belief in the 
resurrection, far from issuing, as a mythioized 
idea, from an enthusiastic hope of the disoiples, 
as Strauss has affirmed, was obliged to force its 
passage through something entirely opposite, 
namely the disconsolateness of the disciples. Of 
a truth, supreme salvation is nigh unto extreme 
hopelessness, if the latter do not precipitately 
rush upon the sword but wait patiently for the 
Lord,—then, however, salvation comes to hope¬ 
lessness always from above, as a gift of deliver¬ 
ance ; hopelessness may prophesy of salvation, 
may prepare a worthy place for salvation, but it 
cannot be the parent of it. In face of the resur¬ 
rection, however, unbelief concentrates and con¬ 
summates itself, in seeking here to reduce the 
highest foot of the highest energy of life to a 
bare idea and symbolism of life; in seeking in 
this passage, where the union betwixt personal 
and actual life and the idea of life celebrates its 
consummation, to perpetuate the Adnmitio con¬ 
flict between idea and fact. See 1 Cor. xv. 

3. The grand subjective revolution, prepared on 
the first Easter-day in the soul-life of the hope¬ 
less band of disciples, and upon which the es¬ 
tablishment of the Christian Church rests, pre¬ 
supposes the grand objective revolution of things 
in the life of the Lord: the resurrection . And 
this individual revolution in the life of the Lord 
is at the same time, in respect of its dynamical 
working as well as its ideal value, the universal 
revolution of things in the life of humanity , Eph. 
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i. 19 ff. Christ's resurrection our resurrection. 
Ullmann: Was setxt die Stiflung der Kirche Christi 
dureh einen Gekreuxigten voraus t Stud. u. Krit. 
1832, III. 679. 

4. The resurrection attested and glorified itself 
as a divine fact, most of all by the thorough 
change which it effected in the view of the cross¬ 
death and sufferings of Jesus, and, indirectly, in 
the view of the cross and death in general. By 
it the cross of the curse is become the cross of 
reconciliation, —the sign of the deepest disgrace, 
the sign of highest honor. 

5. The portrait of the Magdalene in her transi¬ 
tion from deepest desolation to supreme joy. 8he 
was fitted, in her loving grief for the Lord and 
His body, to become the first Easter messenger. 

6. The hasting of the Magdalene to Peter and 
John, and the cleaving together of these two 
gives us an impression of the gentle, placable 
spirit which the suffering of Christ had developed 
in the hearts of the disciples. Peter is not 
shunned now by a Magdalene's and a John's en¬ 
thusiasm for the Lord, althongh he has denied 
Him.—for he is a repentant Peter. In a similar 
manner the whole band of disciples bear with 
the doubting Thomas until he has arrived at the 
full resurrection faith. 

7. The perplexed, excited, hurrying, running 
disciples are first composed by the order in the 
empty sepulehre of Jesus. They feel that there 
a calm spirit has ruled. And here is presented 
to us in ooncrete loaches the whole contrast of 
the calm, mysterious resurrection of Jesus and 
the immeasurable commotion confronting it in 
the circle of disciples; primarily a commotion 
full of anguish,—stormy ; then growing calmer, 
yet still fluttering. The life of the Risen One is 
infinitely calm and tranquil in its self-certitude, 
blissfully moving within itself, like God Himself. 
As Christ held it no robbery to be equal with 
God, neither did He think it robbery to bo risen. 
His heart is become celestially tranquil and firm, 
the spiritual fixed star of the spirit-realm; hence 
the fixed point that, with mighty shock, moves 
and transforms the whole human world. 

8. The characteristics of Peter and John (see 
Exeg. Note to ver. 6) on the way of their glori¬ 
fication. 

9. The first sign of the resurrection is the stone 
rolled away; the annihilation of the wicked 
counsel of the world, the frustration of the league 
of the powers of this world, the annulment of all 
the old authorities that rise in rebellion against 
the truth and the faith. (Ps. ii.; Acts iv. 25 
ff.; Eph. i. 21.) The second sign of the resur¬ 
rection is the empty sepulchre. The grave kept 
not the body of Christ; that body is ravished 
from it along with His spirit. The personal 
principle is not swallowed up by matter ; it ele¬ 
vates and preserves matter by its dynamic power, 
making it its heavenly organ. The third sign of 
the resurrection are the fairly disposed and or¬ 
dered grave-clothes, as a sign of the ruling of 
the highest, clearest presence of mind amid the 
horrors of the night-dark sepulchre. The spark 
of faith of both Apostles kindles at this sign. 

10. As the Scripture (of the Old Testament) 
prophetically pointB forward to the facts of the 
life of Jesus, so the life of Jesus points back to the 
8cripture concerning the future resurrection. 


The life of Jesus the key to the Old Testament. 
8pecial consideration must be directed to Scrip¬ 
ture sayings such as Ps. ii.; Ps. xvi.; Ps. cx.; 
Is. liii. 11; Dan. ix. 26. To types such as Gen. 
xxii. Jonah. Sayings in regard to death, such 
as Is. xxv. 8; Hoe. xiii. 14; comp. Acts ii. 25- 
84; chap. vlii. 82, 88; chap. xiii. 88, 86. 

11. Then the dfjsciples went home again. The 
walk from the tomb of the Risen One a going 
home in a higher sense. 


HOMILKTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the Synoptists, Matthew, Mark, Luke. 
The Doct. Notes. 

The portrait of the Magdalene in the light of 
the resurrection. The mourning Magdalene, ver. 
1-11. The Magdalene rejoicing (as though hea¬ 
ven were already won), vers. 11-18. Magdalene 
at first the messenger of dismal alarms,—at last 
the messenger of heavenly joy.—Jerusalem's 
messenger of joy, comp. Is. xl. 1, 9.—-The mis¬ 
takes of a soul stirred with love must themselves 
become guiding stars to truth : 1. The mistake^* 

of the disoonsolate Magdalene, ver. 2 ; ver. 18; 
ver. 15. 2. The mistakes of the enraptured 

Magdalene (thinking herself to have already at¬ 
tained the supreme, the heavenly goal) ver. 17. 
—Magdalene and Thomas, or the saddest of the 
sad changed to the happiest of the happy: 1. 

Immeasurable grief takes the one out of the 
olrcle of female disciples, the other out of the 
circle of male disciples. 2. “ Rabboni ;** 
“My Lord and my God."—Magdalene and John 
in their conduct toward the fallen Peter, or how 
as mourners they are become tender-hearted. 
Matt, v.—How the disciples of Jesus go to His 
sepulchre: 1. How differently (Magdalene 

otherwise than the two men; Peter otherwise 
than John). 2. How unanimously (disciples, 
both male and female, and the women even in 
advance. Fallen ones and less guilty ones).— 
How the love of Christ hath made the first breach 
through the old fear of His people: 1. The fear 

of the world, the foes (guard). 2. The fear of 
the night, of the terrors of the grave. 8. The 
fear of spirits and of the other world itself.— 
The resurrection signs preceding the appearance 
of the Risen One (Doct. Note 9): 1. As signs 
of the weakness of the disciples (of their need of 
this leading from faith to sight). 2. As signs 
of the wisdom of God (sight is not to bring about 
faith, but faith sight).—The first Bign of the life 
of the Risen One, heavenly repose and presence 
of mind, John vi. 17 ff.—The linen clothes laid 
aside, or the signs of a change of apparel in the 
sleeping-chamber of the grave.—The investigat¬ 
ing disciples (Peter in the sepulchre, Thomas 
about the body of the Lord).—The budding faith 
of the disciples: 1. Experimental faith, 2. 
Scriptural faith, 8. Spiritual faith.—Then the 
disciples went home again: 1. Tranquillized in 

regard to the mistake of Magdalene (her state¬ 
ment that the body was stolen). 2. Awaiting 
further disclosures. 8. Blessed and prepared at 
bottom to go home, by their budding faith. 

8tarkb : The plural oafifidruv is probably 
used here in reference to the seven weeks that 
were to be reckoned to Pentecost and that began 
to be reckoned from this day in particular: for 
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these were peculiarly denominated week§, and 
hence Pentecost was called the Feast of Weeks; 
it appears, therefore, from the above, that this 
day was at once the day subsequent to the great 
Paschal Sabbath, the beginning of the significant 
heptality of weeks,—which lasted until Pente¬ 
cost, and represented the whole new economy 
and spiritual harvest,—and the third day after 
the death of Jesus.—True Christians find‘no 
time unseasonable for seeking Jesus; when the 
whole world is securely sleeping, they wake unto 
the Lord.— Zbisius: What a despondent, un¬ 
believing thing the human heart is! many a 
time that which should bring oomfort and joy, is 
productive but of terror and harm, Luke ii. 9.— 
believers have fellowship one with another in 
j<>y aud sadness.—Love demands that we should 
follow our friends to the grave, and it is edifying 
so to do; we must not remain there, however, 
but must wait on our calling, until we ourselves 
are carried to the grave, Sir. xxxviii. 

Gbrlach: Each one was initiated into this 
wondrous mystery in a peculiar manner: Mag¬ 
dalene, after a scrupulous trial by the angels 
and then by means of the first personal manifes¬ 
tation of Jesus; Peter and John, who should 
have been the first to believe, by the sight of the 
sepulchre; the weaker women only by the 
angels (?); the disciples on the way to Emmaus, 
with anxious, comfort-seeking, burning hearts, by 
the circumstance of Jesus' opening the Scripture 
to them; then all the still unbelieving disciples 
by Christ's appearance in their assembly. In 
eaoli of these dispensations there lies a peculiar, 
tender regard for the persons whom it concerns. 

Brauns : Our Sunday is the Lord's Resurrec¬ 
tion Day, the first day of the creation, when light 
came into being. The New Testament exhibits 
distinct tokens of its observation; on it the Co¬ 
rinthian Church was commanded to lay up 
savings as collections for the church at Jerusa¬ 
lem (1 Cor. xvi. 2); on that day Paul journeyed 
not, but preached (Acts xx. 7, on a Sabbath-—the 
first day of the week. [Luther's version has the 
word Sabbith in these two instances.]) 

Gossnkr: But the stone that had troubled 
her before, when it lay in front of the sepulchre, 
troubles her again, now that it is moved away. 

Hbubner: Mary Magdalene, one of the last 
to leave the grave, is the first to visit it again.— 
In great distress, seek counsel and help of up¬ 
right brethren.—Love gave wings. 

[Craven: From Gregory: Ver. 8. Peter and 
Jotin ran before the others, for they loved most. 
—From Theopuylact: Vers. 4-8. Peter is prac¬ 
tical and prompt, John contemplative and intel¬ 
ligent, and learned in divine things. Now the con¬ 
templative man is generally beforehand in know¬ 
ledge and intelligence; but the practical, by his 
fervor and activity, gets the advance of the other's 
perception, and sees first into the divine mystery. 

[From Burkitt : Ver. 1. Though her heartdid 
burn with an ardent seal and affection to her cru¬ 
cified Lord, yet the commanded duties of the Sab¬ 
bath were not omitted by her; she kept close, 
and silently spent that holy day in a mixture of 
grief and hope.—What magnanimity and courage 
is found in this weak woman; she followed Christ 
courageously, when His disciples left Him cow¬ 
ardly ; she accompanied Him to His cross, she 


followed His hearse to the grave, when His dis¬ 
ciples durst not appear; aud now very early in 
the morning she goes to visit His sepulchre, fear¬ 
ing neither the darkness of the night, nor the 
presence of the watchmen. Learn thence, That 
courage is the special gift of God, and if He 
gives it to the feebler sex, even to timorous and 
fearful women, it is not in the power of man to 
make them afraid.—Ver. 2. But why had not the 
Virgin Mary, His disconsolate mother, this pri¬ 
vilege conferred on her, rather than Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, who had been a grievous sinner? Doubt¬ 
less this was for the comfort of all true penitents, 
and administers great consolation to them.—Vera. 
5-7. When Christ arose from the grave, He left 
His grave-clothes behind Him; whereas, when 
Laxarus arose, he came forth with his grave- 
olotheg about him; this teaches us, that Christ 
arose never to die more, but to live and reign 
forever; therefore He left His grave-clothes in 
the grave, as never to make use of them more. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 1. Love to Christ, if it 
be cordial , will be constant. —Mary's love to Christ 
was strong as death , the death of the cross, for it 
stood by that; cruel [fast-holding] as the grave , for 
it made a visit to that, and was not deterred by its 
terrors.—We must study to do honor to Christ in 
those things wherein yet we oannot be profitable 
to Him.—Love to Christ will take off the terror 
of death and the grave. If we cannot come to 
Christ but through t hat darksome valley, even in 
that, if we love Him, we will fear no evil. — 
Early ; They that love Christ will take the first 
opportunity of testifying their respect to Him.— 
Those who would seok Christ so as to find Him, 
must seek Him early; 1. Solicitously , with such 
acare as even breaks the sleep ; 2. Industriously , 
we must deny ourselves and our own repose in 
pursuit of Christ; 8. Betimes , early in our days, 
early every day; My voice shall thou hear in the 
morning. — They that diligently inquire after 
Christ while it is yet dark , shall have such light 
given them concerning Him as shall Bhine more 
and more .— Surprising comforts are the frequent 
encouragements of early seekers .—They that are 
most constant in their adherence to Christ, and 
most diligent in their inquiries after Him, 
have commonly the first and sweetest notices of 
the divine grace.—God ordinarily gives Him¬ 
self and His comforts to us by degrees; to 
raise our expectations and quicken our inquiries. 
—Ver. 2. One would expect that the first thought 
that offered itself should have been, Surely the 
Lord is risen. When we come to reflect upon our 
own conduct in a cloudy and dark day , we shall 
stand amazed at our dullness and forgetfulness, 
that we could miss of such thoughts as after¬ 
ward appear obvious.—* Weak believers often 
make that the matter of their complamt , which 
is really just ground of hope , and matter of joy . 
—The communication of sorrows is one good im¬ 
provement of the communion of saints.—Peter, 
though he had denied his Master, had not de¬ 
serted bis Master’s friends ; by this appears the 
sincerity of bis repentance, that ho associated 
with the disciple whom Jesus loved. And the 
disoiples keepiug up their intimacy with him as 
formerly, notwithstanding his fall, teaches us to 
restore those with a spirit of meekness , that have been 
faulty.—Ver. 8. It is well when those that are 
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more honored than others with the privilege* of 
disciples, are more active than others in the duty 
of disciples.—Do others tell us of the oomfort 
and benefit of ordinances T Let us be engaged 
thereby to make trial of them.—Ver. 4. What 
liuste we should make in a good work, and when 
we are going on a good errand : Peter and John 
consulted neither their ease nor their gravity, 
but ran to the sepulchre.—He thatyol foremost in 
this race, was the disciple whom Jesus loved in a 
special manner, and who therefore in a special 
manner loved Jesus. Sense of Christ’s love to 
us, kindling love in us to Him again, will make 
us to excel ia virtue .—He that was cast behind was 
Peter, who had denied his Master, and was in 
sorrow and shame for it, and this ologged him 
as a weight.—Ver. 5. The warmest affections are 
not always accompanied with the boldest resolu¬ 
tions; many are swift to run religion’s race that 
are not stout to fight her battles. —Ver. 6. Though 
John out-ran him, Peter did not therefore turn 
back, or stand still, but made after him as fast as 
he could; and while John was with a deal of 
caution looking in, he came, and with a deal of 
courage went into the sepulchre .—Observe how 
God dispenses His gifts variously. John could 
out-run Peter, but Peter could out-dare John; 
some disciples are quick, and they are useful to 
quicken them that are slow; others are bold 
and they are useful to hearten them that are 
timorous. —Vers. 6, 7. When we rise from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness, we must 
leave our grave-clothes behind us, must put off 
all our corruptions.—Ver. 8. It is good to be 
emboldened in a good work by the boldness of 
others.—John got the start of Peter in believing; 
Peter saw and wondered (Luke xxiv. 12), but 


John saw and believed: a mind disposed to contem¬ 
plation may perhaps sooner receive the evidence 
of divine truth than a mind disposed to action. 
—Ver. 9. What was the reason of their slowness 
to believe? Because as yet they knew not the 
scripture. —Ver. 10. Where were the angels when 
Peter and John were at the sepulchre? This fa¬ 
vor was showed to those who were early and con¬ 
stant in their inquiries after Christ, and was the 
reward of them that came first, and staid last, 
but denied to them that made a transient visit. 

[From Scott: Ver 2. Under a large propor¬ 
tion of preaching, by men called Christian 
ministers, we are ready to say, “They have 
taken away the Lord and we know not where 
they have laid Himbut the broken-hearted 
disciple oannot be thus contented, though others 
be filled with admiration of the preacher’s elo¬ 
quence, genius, or learning.-From A Plain 

Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 1. “Good proof 
gave she of that love; she was last at His cross, 
and first at His grave: staid longest there, was 
soonest here; could not rest till she were up to 
seek Him: sought Him while it was yet dark, 
before she had light to seek Him by.” (Bishop 
Andrxwxs.) -From Owen: Ver. 6. John’s re¬ 

maining without, may in part be attributed to 
the precedence, which, as the older and leading 
disciple, he modestly yielded to Peter.—Ver. 9. 
That He must rise again from the dead ; the neces¬ 
sity was founded upon the immutable word and 
promise of God (Ps. xvi. 10), upon the principle 
of life inherent in Jesus as the Eternal Son of 
God, and upon the redemptive economy, by 
which Christ was to rise from the dead and be¬ 
come the first-fruits of them that are held in the 
power of the grave (1 Cor. xv. 20).] 


II. 

HOW THE RISER ONE CHANGES MART MAGDALENE’S DESOLATION INTO BLESSED PEACE AND MAKES 

HER HIS RASTER-MESSENGER. 

Chap. XX. 11-18. 


(Matt, xxviii. 1-16; Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv. 1-12). 


11 But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping [But Maiy was standing (cf- 
trrrjxei) without by the tomb weeping] 1 : and as she wept, she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre [she stooped down into the tomb, naplxu^es eiq t6 

12 And seeth [beholdeth, fttwpsi, not fttixei, see vers. 6 and 6] two angels in white sit¬ 
ting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the boay of Jesus had 

13 lain. And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, 
Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 

14 him, And* when she had thus said [Having said this, raura einouaa], she turned 
herself back, and saw [beholdeth, fetopti] Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 

15 Jesus. Jesus saith unto her. Woman, why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing him to be the gardener [that it was the gardener, Srt 6 xipxoupoq &m], 
saith. unto him, Sir, if thou have [hast] borne him hence, tell me where thou hast 

16 laid him, and 1 will take him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. [!] She turned 
herself, and saith unto him [in Hebrew]* Rabboni; which is to say, Master [Rab- 

17 boni! (which is to say, Teacher!)] Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; 4 for I am 
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[have] not yet ascended to my 5 [the] Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, [omit (,)] and your Father; [,] and to [omit to'] my 
God, [omit (,)] and your God. 

18 Mary [the] Magdalene came [cometh, tp^trai] and told the disciples [bringing 
tidings, ayyikouffa, to the disciples] that she had seen the Lord, ana that he had 
spoken [said] these things unto her. 


TEX T U AL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 11.—The position of the words ff» ttkaiovra is in accordance with B. D. 0. X„ etc., Tischendorf [The rec. reads 
aXaiovaa before «£<■». «i <r r q «c«t with B.* D. etc. Tisch. Treg. Alf. t <r t k ci: R. A. B * etc., Westcott. irpbt v 
Mffcw: A. B. D. Tisch. Alf. Westc. vpbtrb fivti/ielov: text rec. i v rf nvy n* t<j: & (See Tischendorf, Alford). 

—P.hl 

* Ver. 14 .—Kai before ravra [£. text rec.] should be omitted in accordance with ft. A. B. D., etc. and the critical 
editions]. 

* Ver. 16.—The addition Jtfipahrrt, in accordance with B. D. L. O. X. A. Sin., is received by Tischendorf fTrogelles, 

Alford, Westcott Most MSS. read *P afifiovri (so Tischend. Alf. Treg.); same 'Pafipevni (so Westcott), some Ta/tySwrct, 
some 'Po fiovvi. —P. 8.] • 

4 Ver. 17.—[M j juiov avrov is the -usual reading of the MS8. and IreiL, Orig., etc^ bnt Cod. B. and Tort, put nov 
after dirrov, and Westcott inserts this on the margin.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 17.—The first j »m is wanting in B. 1>. X^ltala, Tischendorf. It was probably supplemented In imitation of the 
subsequent pov. [Treg. Alf. Westcott likewise read vpfre vfer wardfm without fiov .—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Continuation of the history of the Magdalene. 
First manifestation of the Risen One. 

Ter. 11. But Mary was standing by the 
tomb. [Ma/na/i di clarinet ( al . lorijKei) 
irpbg t pvijpeiip ttXalovo a.]—Eto- 

T^KEt: she was standing as if rooted to the spot. 
The Evangelist has omitted to mention that she 
immediately followed the two disciples. Whether 
she met them at the grave, the narrative says not. 
8he comes, and again finds the empty tomb. She 
now stations herself in front of it, as though,all 
too late, she would become its guardian. It is 
the plastic expression of her thought, her grief. 

Now as she wept olv hcTiatev ].— 
Her weeping is in reference to her idea that the 
body of Jesus has been stolen; hence she glances 
ever and anon down toward the empty place 
where He has lain. 

Ver. 12. And she beholdeth two angels. 

[naitieupei 6 bo ay y tXovg ],—The angelio 
appearances in the resurrection history, a sign 
of the thoroughly new, wonderful epoch of this 
event. The truth and objectivity of her vision 
are supported by the slender impression whioh 
these appearances seem to make upon her in 
her present mood; the internal, subjective con¬ 
ditions, by the circumstance that the two apostles 
saw no angel, and the other women only one. 

[Alford adopts the rather fanciful remark of 
Luthardt: The angels were in white because from 
the world of light; they sit, as not defending, 
but peacefully watching the Body; at the head 
and th e feet, for the Body of the Lord was from 
head to fool in the charge of His Father and of 
His servants —P. S.] 

Ter. 14. She turned back, [toTpdfy elg 
r a bn loot], «. <., to look towards the garden, 
and to see if some one would not appear and give 
her information. 

And knew not that it was Jeans, [ovk 
ijSei bn 'Irjoovg harlv .—There is founda¬ 
tion on both sides for her non-recognition. On 
the one hand,Jesns has altered: He is the Risen, 
t l<e Transformed One. The external feature 
which, in addition to the one already mentioned, 
some assume, is less certain. 44 She thinks the 
89 


gardener (xix. 41} of Joseph of Arimathea 
is before her, ana that he has assigned the 
body another place. The circumstance that 
the Risen One was clothed with the eubligaculuniy 
or loin-strip, which crucified persons wore, and 
the same also that field and garden laborers were 
in the habit of wearing, might incline her the 
more to this opinion.” Tboluck (following Hug). 
Kuinoel, Paulus, and others have even clothed 
Him in the dress of the gardener. On the othor 
hand, Magdalene's faculties were concentrated 
within; she was in a visionary mood rather than 
in one favorable to acute observation; irrespec¬ 
tive of the fact that her mind was not in the 
slightest degree predisposed to expect the ap¬ 
pearance of the Lord. In a similar manner, the 
eyes of the disciples journeying to Emmaus were 
holden. Meyer denies the holdenness of the eyes 
in the present case (Grotius); perhaps because he 
imagines it to be the fruit of some magical work¬ 
ing. [Draseke assigns as a reason because her 
tears wove a veil, and because the seeking after 
the dead prevents us from seeing the living. She 
was wholly absorbed in the thought of the absent 
Lord.—P. S.] 

Ver. 15. If thou hast borne Him henoe 

[ei ov ifi&orao ag avrdv]. —She does not 
name Him. She takes it for granted that every 
one is thinking of Him only.’ Of coarse if the 
supposed gardener had carried away the Lord, he 
would understand her saying (Meyer); other¬ 
wise it were necessarily unintelligible to him. 
She will go, she will bring the body. Her as¬ 
suming a posture with a view to hurrying away 
in a certain direction, is evident from the follow¬ 
ing: 44 she turned herself.” We cannot infer 
from these words that she turned direotly to the 
grave again. She gives herself credit for suf¬ 
ficient strength to enable her to carry the corpse 
and deposit it in the tomb again. For at this 
very time it should be receiving anointment at 
the hands of the women. 

Ver. 16. Mary [bi apt A ft ].—His voice had 
the same unique sound as before (see Luke xxiv. 
35 ; comp. 80, 81); especially the call by name 
(Is. xliii. 1). Since the voioe of every human 
being in a healthy condition is the expression of 
the man within him, we can infer the impres- 
eivenett of Jeeui voioe without having a more 
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definite conception of it. Recollections of things 
that address themselves to the ear are the most 
enduring, observes Strauss* in his Glockentone . 
The manifestation of God begins with the hear¬ 
ing-wonder, and dieB away in it. The expres¬ 
sion of the voice is concentrated in the naming 
of a beloved name. 

Rabboni ['Pa/?/?ovvn'].—With the infinite 
expression of the salutation— Mary —with which 
Christ makes Himself known to her, the word of 
recognition corresponds— Rabboni , my Teacher. 
The Evangelist cannot help reproducing the 
original Hebrew word in its sonorousness; there¬ 
fore the interpretation. The solemnity of the 
passage is not contained in the explanatory sup¬ 
plement, but in the Rabboni. We can* infer from 
that which follows that she meantime has fallen at 
His feet and embraced them, “like those women 
in Matt, xxviii. 9, and the woman that was a sin¬ 
ner, Luke vii. 89 .” /. e. t her own self at the time. 

Yer. 17. Hold (Touch) Me not [M# pov 
airrov. f Noli me tangere. —In explaining this, 
reference should be had to ver. 22, where Thomas 
is directed by the Lord: <*>fpe t%v x ei P& aov 
pale eic tt/v nAevpdv gov, and Luke xxiv. 89, where 
Uo calls upon the disciples: x^?xuf>/joaTi fie. It is 
therefore not the act of touching, as such, which 
the Lord reproves, but tho animus or motive of 
Mary. The scene has often been represented in 
pictures called Noli me tangere. —P. S.] Interpre¬ 
tations of the enigmatical fiij gov airrov: 

1. “Handle (Touch).Me not” [in the literal 
sense]: 

a. Strictly supernaturalistic: Jesus demands a 
greater reverence for His body now that it has 
become divine (Chrysostom, Erasmus and many 
Others). Unseasonable devoutness and insufficient 
explanation of yap (“/or I have not yet ascended”). 

b . Decidedly natural , in various apprehensions. 
Ammon: Jesus desired to spare her the touching 
of One levitically unclean ; Paulas: His wounds 
■till pained Him, therefore touching Him would 
have hurt Him! 

c. Spiritualistic: Weisse: He was still bodiless, 
a mere spiritual apparition (a ghost). 

d. Gnostic: Hilgenfeld: lie as yet appeared 
only as a mere Man, being not yet reunited to the 
Logos, and therefore adoration was unseasonable. 
[Yet immediately afterwards He allows Himself 
to be oalled by Thomas: “ My Lord and My 
God;” comp, also Matt, xxviii. 9.—P. 8.] 

e. Physiological. Because the new, glorified 
corporeality of Jesus was still so tender as to shun 
every vigorous grasp (Schleiermacher [and 
Olshausen, edd. 1 and 3]). 

/. Psychological: Handle Mo not for the pur¬ 
pose of examining whether it be really Myself in 
the body, or My glorified spirit. Meyer (follow¬ 
ing J. Fred, von Meyer J), Liicke. [In this case tho 
following words oh jtm yhp hvafilfi/jKa, k. t. 1, ex¬ 
press the assurance of the Lord that He is still 


* [Late Professor of Practical Theology In the University 
of .Berlin and Court-Chaplain aud friend of Frederick IV. of 
Prussia. The Gtockentime were his first, the Abend- Glockentone 
his last work.-—P. 8.] 

t rairTOM«u occurs thirty-five times in tho New Testament, 
and is uniformly translated to touch in the E. V. It is used 
of touching the hand, the garment, the body, food, etc.— P. 8.] 
J [Not the better known commentator, but also an eminent 
Biblical scholar (though a layman, 8euator of Frankfort on 
the Maine) and reviser of Luther's German Bible.—P. S.J 


corporeally present with her, having not yet been 
translated to the Father in heaven.—P. S.] 

2. “Hold Me not fast.” 

a. Supemaluralistic: Seek not thy comfort in My 
present appearance by terrestrial contact , but by spiri¬ 
tual communion (Aret., Grot., Neand. and others). 

[Also Augustine (Tract, cxxi. c. 3). “ l NoU Me 
tangereid est. Noli in Me sic credere , qvemadmodum 
adhuc sapis; noli tuum sensum hue usque pertendere 
quod pro tefactus sum, nec transire ad illud per quod 
facta es. Quomodo enim non camaliter adhuc in cum 
credebat , quernsicut hominem flebat T ” Leo the Great, 
Serm. 74 (al. 72), c. 4: “ Nolo ut ad Me corporaliter 
venias , nec ut mesensu camis agnoscas: adsublmwra 
te differo , majora tibi prseparo : cum ad Patrem as¬ 
cend ero, tunc Me perfectius vertusque palpable, appre- 
hensura quod non tangis, el creditura quod non cerms.” 
Calvin, Melancthon, De Wette, Tholuck, Luthardt, 
Hengstenberg, Godet hold substantially this same 
view. Alford: “She believed she hod now 
gotten Him again, never to be parted from Him. 
This gesture He reproves as unsuited to the time, 
and the nature of His present appearance. ‘ Do 
not thus—for I am not yet restored fully to you 
in bodf—I have yet to ascend to the Father.* 
This implies in the background another and truer 
touching when He should have ascended to the 
Father.” Wordsworth (who has a long note 
here): “ Cleave not to Me in My bodily appear¬ 
ance ; do not touch Me carnally, but learn to 
touch Me spiritually. When the power of the 
bodily touch ends, then the spiritual tduch be¬ 
gins, and that touch most honors Christ and 
profits us.” Wordsworth then applies the passage 
to Christ's presence in the eucharist which is 
spiritual, not carnal.—Hengstenberg (III. p. 303) 
conjectures that Mary, in the mistaken notion 
that the partition wall between Christ and her 
had now fallen, desired to embrace Him; this the 
Lord withstood, because the process of glorifi¬ 
cation was not yet completed, and the separation 
still continued in part. Godet: “d?rrcod<w is to 
touch in order to enjoy, to attach one's self to some 
one: This is not the moment to attach yourself 
to Me as I am before you in My human individ¬ 
uality.’* Comp, below sub d. —P. S.] 

b. Historical: Tarry not with Me, but make 
haste and discharge the message; time enough 
later for handling, greeting, holding (Beza, Cal- 
ovius, Bengcl). 

c. Spiritualistic-mythical: Jesus was on the point 
of ascending, and did not desire to be detained 
by Mary (Baur, Kinkel: One of the numerous 
ascensions occurring in the period of the forty 
day8 was about to be performed). 

d. Christologico-psychological: Hold Me not as 
though we were in the perfection of the existence 
of that world beyond us, for I am not yet as¬ 
cended, etc., to say nothing of thyself. (Leben 
Jesu II., 1661; III., 744.* Hofmann, Luthardt, 
Tholuck. As regards the sense, similarly Luther 
and others at an earlier period.)! [Similar to 
explanation 2 a, above.—P. S.J. 

On the fact that the term anre<r&<u does not 
barely mean to touch , to handle , but that it also par¬ 
ticularly denotes a hanging upon , a holding fast, see 


* Tholnck’s classification of J. P. Langs, p. 436, rests upon 
a mistake. 

f The conjunctures, in despair of tbe text, <rv pov hmm 
(Gensdorf) and pi) ev irreov, need merely be mentioned. 
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Tholack, p. 484 [Krauth’s iraDsl. p. 411]. Tboluck 
divides the interpretations into two classes, one of 
whioh discovers the reason for the repulse in the 
not yet glorified condition of Christ; while the other 
maintains that it lies in the glorified state of the 
Lord. According fo the distribution into airree&cu 
to lay hold of and to holdfast, the former is by pre¬ 
ference interpreted as signifying the catching hold 
of the knees, worthipping . Yet not exclusively. 
The design of Jesus' speech was undoubtedly to 
limit the exuberance of Magdalene's rapture, to 
deprive her of the new illusion which is persuad¬ 
ing her that every difficulty and danger of her 
life is laid behind her, that external intercourse 
with Jesus is now to continue and that it is the 
supreme thing,—and so to guide her feeling into 
a practical channel. Hence the commission. 

To my brethren [iropebov irpbc r ovg 
gov. ]—So He calls the disciples by a 
new name of familiar co-ordination. Meyer: 
He means her to gather from this that His ap¬ 
pearance is not as yet a super-terrestrial and 
glorified one. Glorification, however, does not 
put an end to the brotherly feeling. Bengel: 
The word is designed to speak peace to the dis-1 
ciples concerning their flight. Right, but too.! 
narrow. Christ breathes in the paradisaic peace I 
of the new reconciliation. God is become the • 
Father of the disciples; He greets them in the * 
dignity of their new life—in which He will soon 
make them glad through the Spirit of adoption, 
as co-brothers in the new kingdom that is now 
founded, and as co-heirs. The relation of hu¬ 
manity to God is changed, the new Paradise is 
opened, together with the new Man there are 
born into the world His brethren in spe, He ne¬ 
vertheless remaining the Lord and King of them. 1 
Tholuck. It is the intimation of the relationship 
of reconciliation (Apollinaris, Luther, Bucer). 

I ascend ['A va^aivui]. —The imminent as¬ 
cension spoken of as already present, since He 
even now finds Himself in the new heavenly state, 
or transition state, which is the condition of ascen¬ 
sion. To My Father and your Father 
rbv naripa pov Kal narkpa vpuv]. —He 
does not say to our (as also elsewhere your Fa¬ 
ther, My Father , Matt. vi. 9: after this manner 
pray ye: Our Father), for the relation in which 
He stands to the Father is, in its character of an 
eternal, immediate, principial relation, specifi¬ 
cally different from their mediate relation to the 
Father. Still this positive assuranoe is herein 
contained: My Father is also your Father now; j 
ye shall be glorified along with Me.— To myJ 
God [de<$v pov Kal $ ebv vpuv ].—There; 
is the same contrast again on both sides in His • 
generalisations. His consciousness of God is | 
specifically unique and the source of theirs 
(Eph. i. 8). But as in the resurreotion, the Fa- I 
ther has demonstrated Himself to be Hit almighty j 
God, so in future, in their course of life and | 
victory. He will prove Himself to be their God • 
also.—Thus is Magdalene made the first Evange- j 
list of the resurrection to the apostolic circle 
itself, the Lord having also first appeared to her. 

Ver. 18. Magdalene oometh [’£p*era< 
M aptilp $ MaydaX^vi^ ayyiXovi to role 
paihjraic bn k 6 p a Ka rbv Kb ptov Kal 
ravra elirev avry }.— She is obedient to the 
commission. She first announces her joy that 


I she has seen Him, then discharges His commis- 
| sion. According to Meyer, there is a difference 
between this commission and the passage Matt 
xxviii. 10. Progress, however, from the most 
I general disclosure to a more special one never 
i constitutes a difference. Otherwise, the announce¬ 
ment of His imminent ascension would also pre¬ 
sent a difference from the directly following 
revelations of Jesus in*the circle of disciples, as 
recorded by John himself. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 Mary Magdalene , the first guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The later and present guardians of it. 

2. The angelic apparitions at the Birth, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of the Lord mark 
these moments as the great epochs in the life of 
| Jesus. For the angelic world does, in general, 
emerge into view in the grand epochs of the 
Kingdom of God. Therefore particularly in 
the life of Abraham and in that of Moses; at 
the founding of the covenant-religion, and at 
I the establishment of the Old Testament theo¬ 
cracy. For this reason, after the establishment 
of the New Covenant in the life of Jesus, there 
is a withdrawal of angelic apparitions in all the 
period through which the Church’s history ex¬ 
tends; their return, however, is promised for 
the end of the world. The psychological reason 
is contained in the fact that in all those moments 
the human world is brought into closest proxi¬ 
mity to the spirit-world; that the whole form of 
the visible world vanishes, to a greater or less 
degree, from the deeply moved elect on this side 
the gulf, and in the deep twilight of this world 
there uncloses within them a ghostly vision for 
the spirit-world See the author’s Positive Dog- 
matik , p. 678 ff. 

8. That the perception of the angels in their 
objective manifestation was still conditioned by 
the liberation of a visionary faculty on the part 
of those who beheld them, results from the his¬ 
tory of the resurrection. Peter and John see no 
angel here, the other women see but one angel, 
Magdalene sees two angels. Similar relative • 
degrees of visionary perception are announced 
chap. xii. 28, 29; likewise Acts ix. 7; chap, xxii 
9. Comp. Dan. x. 7. 

4. Christ’s superiority to the angels, a doctrine 
taught by Scripture, Matt iv ; chap. xxvi. 68; 
Eph. i. 21; Phil. ii. 10; Heb. ii. 6 ff., Mary 
Magdalene, who was scarcely dogmatically in¬ 
structed therein, here scenically sets forth, in ac¬ 
cordance with the instinct of Christian vital 
feeling. 

6. The fact of Mary’s recognizing the Lord 
by her ear rather than by her eye is entirely in 
agreement with the laws of manifestation; ac¬ 
cording to these laws, wonders which address 
themselves to the hearing are of earlier and 
more frequent occurrence and of later with¬ 
drawal than such as appeal to the sight. Here, 
however, it is at the same time a testimony te 
the spiritual and divine character of Magdalene’s 
attachment to the Lord. She knows Him by the 
tone in which Christ calls her name. Through the 
human call she becomes aware of the divine call, 
the perception of which constitutes the most 
blissful experience of the elect. See Is. xliiL 1. 
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6. A dialogue most brief and yet most preg¬ 
nant: Mary; RabbonL 

7. Hold mb hot. In no moment of blisefal 
ecstasy may we forget that we are still on earth 
and still bare a mission here. Even Mary most 
attain to a consciousness of the situation* The 
fact that Mary had not yet arrived at the goal 
was gently expressed by the Lord in the saying 
that He Himself had not yet reached it. At the 
same time there is here intimated the truth that 
spiritual communion with the Lord constitutes 
tne essential part of a beatifying oommunion 
with Him, and is the condition of the bliss of 
beholding Him [face to face]. 

8. The message entrusted^to Mary. It is ad¬ 
dressed to the brethren, It is a message concerning 
the imminent perfecting of Christ. He does 
not speak of His resurrection; He speaks ef 
His imminent ascension. His eye glances forward 
to the supreme goal. He designates His glorifi¬ 
cation as an asoensien to Mm Father, in His 
character as the Son of God; to Hit God, in His 
character as the glorified Son of Man. This His 
ascension is, however, to redound to the advan¬ 
tage of His brethren as well as His own. good. 
Hence the saying runs: u and to your Father,” 
etc. It is to be observed that Christ connects 
His relation to God with that of His brethren, 
and also makes a distinction between the two 

9. The first Easter-meseage addressed by 
Christ to the apostolio circle itself, was dis¬ 
charged by a woman , a female disciple, who, 
without doubt, was formerly the great sinner. 
The first manifestation of Christ was apportioned 
to Magdalene, as was the first manifestation of 
the Angel of the Lord in the Old Testament to 
the Egyptian maid Hagar—doubtless for the 
reason that both, being in a condition most sorely 
needing consolation, first had need of the mani¬ 
festation, and were moreover mentally disposed 
to receive it. [Hagar the bondmaid of 8arah, 
Magdalene onoe the bondmaid of sin.] “ Wenn 
wir m hoc hst m Not hen tern.”* (** When in the hour 
of utmost need.”) At such a time is evolved the 
ability of peroeiving the most wonderful help. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See the Doct. Notes. 

Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre of the Lord: 
1. How disconsolate: a. she standeth chained to 
the spot, as the guardian of the sepulchre; b. 
she weepeth; c. she stoopeth down. 2. How 
comforted: a. she seeth the angels; b. she 
seeth the Lord; o. she is made a messenger of 
joy to the flock of disciples.—The spiritual unity 
in the great change experienced by Mary: 1. 
In all her desolation, love for the Lord remained 
the light of her lifo (her faith and her hope). 2. 
In all her bliss there remained the painful 
pressure of her longing after the consummation. 
—How the Lord orowneth love for Him: 1. She 
sought the Body of the Lord to anoint it and re¬ 
ceived the anointing of the Spirit from the Living 
One. 2. In her grief for the Body, she hoped in 
the Living One, and became a messenger of lifo 
to the whole Churoh of Christ in all ages.—The 

* [Beginning of a German hrmn bv Paul Eber (1647), see 
BcbaiTe German Hymn Book, No. 33o. lEnglUh translation 
by Miss 0. Winkworth.—P. 8.] 


blessing of true mournmg at the grave.—The say¬ 
ing, “ Blessed are they that mourn”—most con- 
spicuously fulfilled*—The angels at the feet mid 
head of the dead and risen Lord.—While pious 
men weep, there is already prepared for them 
supreme consolation*—The threefold conversa¬ 
tion ef Mary indicative of three degrees of her 
Easter-joy: 1* With the angels, 2. with the Lord, 
8. with the disciples.—The great school of the 
Spirit of Christ: L At first she thought it im¬ 
possible to part from the body of Christ; 2. and 
soon she learns to let the Risen One Himself ex¬ 
ternally go home.—The mood of Mary when de¬ 
sirous of detaining the Lord, compared with the 
mood of Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
—The message of the Risen One to His disciples: 

1. Addressed to His brethren, 2. a message con¬ 
cerning His ascension on their behalf also, 8. the 
preparation for His appearing in the midst of 
them.—The first sermon about the Risen One: l. 
Delivered by a soul that was nigh unto despair; 

2. by a woman; 8. by a pardoned sinner.—How 
she dischargee the message: 1. She speaks of 
her bleseedness (I have seen the Lord). Then 
2. she faithfully delivers the saying. Applica¬ 
tion : Thus in the true preaching of Christ, the 
testimony of experience and the commanded 
word must accompany each other.—The Chris? 
tiaa life, until the consummation, an eternal alter¬ 
nation of beholding and renouncing (or of re¬ 
ceiving and sacrificing; making holiday and 
working).—The mission to the brethren ever the 
precious heavenly fruit of the beholding of 
Christ’s glory. 

Stares : Even pious souls do often err when 
they yield too much to those emotions which are 
good in themselves, Luke xxiv. 17 f.—O how 
many peek and pine without cause! —Hall: 
Holy desires always prosper, Prov. viii. 1#.— 
To speak oomfortably to the afflicted is praise¬ 
worthy, and in acoord&noe with .the custom of 
the angels, yea, of the great God Himself, Luke 
vii. 18; 1 These, v. 14.— Ibid.: Many a tender 
and humbled soul meurns over the loss of its Sa¬ 
viour and yet He, the while, is beside it. Cant, 
iii. 1-4. —Hsdimqjbb: The greater and more in¬ 
tense the. misery of a distressed soul, the nearer 
Chriat is; but He is not immediately recognized 
in the darkness.— Canbtbin : It stands to reason 
that believers, Jesus being risen, should not weep 
nor be sorrowful, but put in practice the words 
of St. Paul: “ Rejoice iu the Lord alway,” ete, 
Phil. iv. 4. —Hall: Jesus knoweth His sheep by 
name, chap. x. 8. Whoso is a true sheep of Je¬ 
sus, knoweth also the voice of his Shepherd, 
chap. x. 4,—Canstbui : Christ’s voioe still presses 
upon our ears and pierces into our hearts when 
He calls us by name. —Hbuingkr: Unto faithful 
hearts there suddenly ariaeth a light of joy. Pa. 
xcvii. 11; yet must they moderate their longing 
and be satisfied with the brief glimpse granted 
them. The Lord will not have them hang upon 
His gifts and friendliness, bat upon Himself and 
His love.—Znisius; Eve, the first woman, brought 
transgression into the world; Mary, on. the other 
band, was the first preacher of restored, eternal 
righteousness. —Bibl. Wir?.: Through Christ's 
resurrection we are become His brethren and 
God's children. Now if we be children of God, 
we are also His heirs and joint-heirs with Christ, 
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our Brother, to eternal blessedness, Rom. viii. 17. 
•—Cramer: As woman was the first to serve the 
devil, so she most be the first to serve Christ, 1 
Tim. ii. 14.— Hail: Unto the upright there 
Rriseth light in the darkness, from the Gra¬ 
cious, Compassionate and Righteous One, Ps. 
cxii. 4. # —Geblach : The inquiry of the angels 
conoerning a thing which they know, is to be j 
understood similarly with Christ’s question to the 
blind men: what will ye that I should do unto 
you ? Grief when uttered makee a man suscepti¬ 
ble of consolation.—Before this speech of Jesus I 
one manuscript inserts the words: 4( And she; 
ran toward Him to lay hold of Him,” which,! 
even if John did not write it, we of course are 
to supply mentally.— Father has particular re¬ 
ference to His divinity, Qod to His humanity. 
Here, for the first time, He significantly calls them 
brethren (comp. Matt, xxviii. 10). 

Gossner: Angels ministered unto the Lord 
after His temptation: they likewise ministered 
unto Him in His death and at His resurrection, 
as well as at His birth and His ascension. They 
were present everywhere—upon every occasion 
—And behold, as Mary tumeth away from every 
creature, even from the angels, she findeth and 
seeth Jem* ntanding! —We might at times become 
cisconcerted at the greatness of the Lord and at 
our own amazing littleness and distanoe from 
Him, the while He is desiring to draw so near 
unto us and behaveth Himself so brotherly to¬ 
ward us. For the prevention of such feeling on 
our part there was no better means than His own 
positive declaration: 1 am your Brother, I am one 
of you, and I go, as such, unto our Father; for 1 
have one God and Father with you; My Father 
is your Father; My God is your God ; I indeed 
claim the pre-eminence, yet do pretend, notwith- I 
standing, to be one of you.—Our Brother is the 1 
Supreme Good; the Supreme Good is our Brother! 

Heubner: How brief is the season of tears; 
even whilst we weep, the Author of joy is at our 
•He, ready to wipe away our tears.—Love hides 
itself in order that it may, on discovering itself, 
occasion us the more surprise and joy. What 
is this whole life of trial and misery—exile?—A 
hiding of the heavenly Father’s love.—The mea¬ 
sure of affliction the measure of joy.—He who 
tendeth the heavenly plants of His Father, too* in 
a certain sense the Gardener .—Strive that Jesus 
may one day call thy name too, that thou mayest 
not belong to those spoken of in Ps. xvi. 4.— Mary 
and Rabboni, —just two words constitute the en¬ 
tire heart-conversation, but they are words full 
of power.— (Justin us :) Moderate now thy crav¬ 
ing for Me, for in heaven only shall our intimate, 
perfect connection begin,—earth is not the place 
of perfect union. Yonder alone shall the soul's 
longing for Jesus be satisfied. Be not now ; 
accompany Me, do not now follow Me as if the 
old intercourse still lasted.— 44 St. Peter and St. 
John have no more than Mary Magdalene and I 
and thou! Take them all in a lump,—-they are 
all brethren together.” (Luther.) —As yet we 
ascend not, but we shall one day ascend. Comp. 
Reimhard’s Himmelfakrtepred ., 1809 and There¬ 
min, Fred ., 1819, III., 110-18.—Hiiter, Zeugnisse 

* [The above i« a literal rendering of the passage as It stands 
In Luther's Version.] f 


chrittlicher Wahrkeit, Bielefeld, 1858; Mary Mag¬ 
dalene's Easter-celebration: 1. The Easter-sor- 
row of Mary Magdalene; 2. her Easter-joy.— 
Ibid.: That none can rob us of the true Easter- 
joy : 1. The character or nature of Easter-joy; 
2. the subject of Easter-joy, or the good whereat 
we rejoice on the Easter-feast. 

[Craven: From Augustine: Ver. 13. And 
1 1 mow not where they have placed Him ; it was a 
still greater grief, that she did not know where 

to go to console her grief.-From Gregory : 

Ver. 11. To have looked onee b not enough for 
love.—Ver. 12. She sought the body and found 
it not; she persevered in seeking; and so it 
came to pass that she found. For holy longings 
ever gain strength by delay; did they not, they 
would not be longings. —Ver. 18. The very decla¬ 
rations of Scripture which excite our tears of 
love, wipe away those very tears, by promising 
us the sight of our Redeemer again.—Ver. 15. 
Jesus saith unto her , Woman, why weepest thouf 
He asks the oause of her grief, to set her long¬ 
ing still more. For the mere mentioning His 
name Whom she sought would inflame her love 
for Him.—Perhaps, however, the woman was 
right in believing Jesus to be the gardener ; was 
not He the spiritual Gardener , who by the power 
of His love had sown strong seeds of virtue in 
her heart?—But how is it that, as soon as she 
sees the gardener, as she supposes Him to be, 
she says without having told Him who it was 
she was seeking, 8ir f if thou hast borne Him 
hence t It arises from her love; when one loves 
a person, one never thinks that any one else.can 
be ignorant of him.—Ver. 18. So the sin of man¬ 
kind is buried in the very place whence it came 
forth. For whereas in Paradise the woman gave 
the man the deadly fruit, a woman flrom the 
sepulchre announced life to men; a woman de¬ 
livers the message of Him who raises us from 
the dead, as a woman had delivered the words 

of the serpent who slew us.-From Bede: 

Ver. 18. In that Mary Magdalene announced 
Christ’s resurrection to the disciples, all, espe¬ 
cially those to whom the office of preaching is 
committed, are admonished to be zealous in set¬ 
ting forth to others whatever is revealed from 
above. 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 11. Note Mary’s car¬ 
riage and behaviour towards her 8aviour; this 
is discovered by her patient attendance; She stood 
without at the sepulchre; by her passionate mourn¬ 
ing, weeping; by her unwearied diligence, she 
stooped down and looked into the sepulchre .—Learn 
1. True love to Christ suffers not itself to be 
stinted or limited, no, not by the greatest ex¬ 
amples; the weakest woman that truly loves 
Christ, may piously strive with the greatest 
apostle in this point; 2. Strong love b valiant 
and undaunted, it will grapple and encounter 
with the strongest opposition; Mary fears no¬ 
thing in seeking of her Lord, neither the dark¬ 
ness of the night, nor the terror of the soldiers, 
nor the malice of the Jews: Love is string as 
death, and the flames thereof are vehement.— 
Ver. 12. Such as sincerely seek the Lord, shall 
certainly find, if not the very thing which they 
seek, yet that which is much better for them; 
Mary did not find Christ’s dead body , but she 
finds two angels to testify that He was men.— 
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It it matter of comfort to the members of Christ, 
that angels do not wait upon the head only, but 
upon the feet also; and it ought to be matter of 
imitation also.—Ver. 13. The best company in 
the world will not satisfy or content such as are 
seeking for Jesus Christ, when they find not Him 
whom their souls seek; Mary now enjoyed the 
presence and company of two angels, but this 
did not satisfy her in the absence of Christ Him¬ 
self.—Ver. 14. Christ may be present with, and 
very near unto, His people, and yet not be 
presently discerned by them; Jesus stood by 
Mary , but the knew not that it was Jesus; her 
not expecting a living Christ, was one cause 
why she did not discern Him.—Ver. 16. The 
soul of a sincere believer. 1. Is full of earnest 
and longing desires after Jesus Christ; 2. Is yet 
sometimes at a loss for Christ, and cannot tell 
where to find Him ; 8. Whilst it is at a loss for 
Christ, its desires are often quicker and more 
stirring after Him.—Ver. 17. Our lore to Jesus 
Christ is best shown, not by our human passion¬ 
ate affection to His bodily presence, but by our 
spiritual communion with Him by faith here on 
earth, in order to an immediate communion with 
Him face to face in heaven.—Christ calls His 
disciples brethren , after His exaltation and resur¬ 
rection ; thereby showing that the change of His 
condition had wrought no change in His affection. 
—God for Christ's sake has dignified believers 
with that near and dear relation of His being a 
Father to them in and through His Son. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 11. Where there is 
a true love to Christ, there will be a constant ad¬ 
herence to Him, and a resolution with purpose 
of heart to cleave to Him.—Where there is a 
true desire of acquaintance with Christ, there 
will be a constant attendance on the means of 
knowledge.—They that seek Christ must seek 
Jlim sorrowing (Luke ii. 48), must weep, not for 
Him, but for themselves.— Weeping must not 
hinder seeking; though she wept, she stooped down , 
and looked in. —Those are likely to seek and find, 
that seek with affection and in tsars. —Ver. 14. 
The Lord is nigh to them that are of a broken heart 
(Ps. xxxiv. 18), nearer than they are aware. 
They that seek Christ, though they do not see 
Him, may yet be sure He is not far from them.— 
Those that diligently seek the Lord, will turn 
every way in their inquiry after Him ; Mary turned 
herself back , in hopes of some discoveries.—Ver. 
16. Whom seekest Thout When Christ knows 
that His people are seeking Him, yet He will 
know it from themselves; they must tell Him 
whom they seek. — She , supposing Him to be the 
gardener , saith, etc. ; Troubled spirits, in a cloudy 
and dark day, are apt to misrepresent Christ to 
themselves, and to put wrong constructions upon 
the methods of His providence aud grace.—Ver. 
16. Mary ; When those whom God knew by name 
in the counsels of His love (Ex. xxxiii. 12), are 
called by name in the efficacy of His grace, then 
He reveals His Son in them, as in Paul (Gal. i. 16). 
—Rabboni; Notwithstanding the freedom of 
communion which Christ is pleased to admit us 
to with Himself, we must remember that He is 
our Master , and to be approached with a godly 
fear. —Mary turned herself from the angels whom 
she had in her eye, to look unto Jesus; we must 
take off our regards from all creatures, even the 


brightest and best, to fix them upon Christ.—The 
sold that hears Christs voice, and is turned to 
Him, calls Him, with joy and triumph. My Mas¬ 
ter. —Ver. 17. Mary most not stay to talk with 
her Master, but must carry His message; for it 
was a day of good tidings, which the mast not 
engross the comfort of, but hand it to others.— 
My brethren; Though Christ be high, yet He is 
not haughty; notwithstanding His elevation. He 
disdains not to own His poor relations.— My 
Father, and your Father ; My God, and your God; 
There are inch an advancement of Christians sad 
such a condescension of Christ, as bring them 
very near together.—Ver. 18. When God com¬ 
forts us, it is with this design, that we may com¬ 
fort others. 

[From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 12. 
Christ's resting-place is therefore between two 
Angels, like the mercy-seat, of old. Even in His 
death, He is found to have dwelt, as in ancient days, 
44 between the Cherubim.”—Ver. 13. Woman, why 
weepesi thou f 44 This case of Mary Magdalene is our 
case oftentimes: in the error of our conceit, to 
weep where we have no cause; to joy, where we 
have as little. Where we have cause to joy, we 
weep; aud where to weep, we joy. False joys and 
false sorrows, false hopes and false fears, thiq 
life of ours is fall of.” (Bishop Andrewrs.) — 
Ver. 16. Jesus saith unto her. Woman, why 
weepesi thou t 44 Now, seeing Christ asks it 
again a second time, we will think there is some¬ 
thing in it, and stay a little at it. The rather, 
for that it is the very opening of His mouth ; the 
very first words that ever came from Him H and that 
He spoke first of all, after His rising again from 

death.Thus say the Fathers; that 

Mary Magdalene standing by the grave's side, 
and there weeping, is thus brought in to repre¬ 
sent unto us the state of all mankind before this 
Day, the Day of Christ’s rising again; weeping 
over the dead as do the heathens, who have no 
hope. But Christ oomes and asks 4 Why weep- 
est thou?' as much as to say, 4 Weep not! There 
is no cause of weeping now.’ Henceforth, none 
shall need to stand by the grave to weep liters 

any more.8o that this, 4 Why weepest 

thou ?’ of Christ's, (a question very proper for 
the day of the Resurrection,) wipes away tears 
from all eyes; puts off our mourning weeds, 
girds us with gladness, and robes us all in 
4 white,’ with the Angels.” (Bishop Andrewrs.) 
—Ver. 17. Take notice that our Lord makes 
mention of ascending , twice; of rising , not at alL 
And it is to teach us that Resurrsction is nothing, 
nor is any account to be made of it, if Aseesmom 

go not with it. 44 Never take care for 

Resurrection 1 That will oome of itself, without 
any thought-taking of thine. Take thought for 
Ascension! set your minds there I Better lie 
still in our graves, better never rise, than riss, 
and, rising, not ascend.” (Bishop Andrewrs.) 

[From Barnes: Ver. 17. Nothing was better 
fitted to afford them consolation than this assur¬ 
ance, that His God was theirs. —From Jacobus: 
Vers. 18, 16. Why weepest thout How different 
are these words as spoken by Jesus from the 
same words spoken even by His Angels. Friends 
often ask the same thing, in our moments of an¬ 
guish ; but they can give no relief, and no argu¬ 
ments of theirs can cure the inward wound. But 
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oar blessed Lord reveals Himself in wordB of 
graee that go to the heart's wound, and wonder¬ 
fully heal.—Ver. 15. Whom seekest thouf Thus 
the adorable Saviour would draw her out to tell 
what she wants and whom she seeks for. So 
pleased is He to hear any poor sinner say, I 
seek Jesus, —Your Beloved is near you, though 
you have thought Him afar off. Who ever sought 
and did not find ? But oh! instead of finding 
Him a oofrpse. you shall find Him a risen, living, 
glorious Redeemer.—Ver. 17. Qo to My breth¬ 
ren ; “ This was a far greater honor than that 
which was denied her.” The graoious Saviour 
denies us nothing but for our greater advantage. 

[From Owen: Ver. 15. I will take Him away; 
She takes all the responsibility upon herself. If 
no one else will share her pious duty, she ia 
ready to discharge it independent and alone. 
Noble woman 1 The Church to the end of time 
shall embalm thy memory, and point to thee as ' 


the most lbving and faithful of that devoted band, 
who 

“ —While A poetics shrunk, could dangers brave, 

Last, at His cross, and earliest at His grave.”— 

Ver. 17. “ Do not stay here to embrace Me 

now, either to pay thy homage to Me, or to con¬ 
firm thy faith, both which thou wilt have other 
! opportunities *of doing; for I am not yet with¬ 
drawn from your world, and ascended to the 
heavenly court of My Father, as you imagine I 
shall presently do, but I shall yet continue for a 
little while on earth, and give you further oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing Me again; let nothing there¬ 
fore detain thee any longer, but go immediately 
to My dear brethren and say unto them,” etc.— 
“ Thou Shalt possess Mo again, but not os before, 
it shall be from this time and forever in the Spirit . 
The time of exalted and divine relationship is 
come.” (Stub.)] 


m. 


DOW CHRI8T FUSES THB CIRCLE OF DISCIPLES FROM THB OLD FEAR, AMD, BT THE BBEATH1NQ OF HtS 
SPIRIT, RAI8E8 THEM TO A PRESENTIMENT OF THXIB APOSTOLIC OALLINO. 

Chap. XX. 19-23. 

(Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 36 ff.; John xx. 19-31, pericope for Quasi modo geniti). 

19 Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the doors 
were shut [When therefore it was evening on that day, the first of the 
week, and the doors had been shut, or, the doors being shut, oixrqs oi» r7j rjpipa 
ixecvfl r?j pyji aappdrtjv, xai rwv ftupwv xexXeKrp.ivuiv], where .the disciples were as¬ 
sembled [omit assembled] 1 for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, 

20 and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. And when he had so said, he shewed unto 
them his hands and his side. [And having said this, he showed unto them both* 
his hands and his side]. Then were the disciples glad [The disciples therefore were 

21 glad], when they saw the Lord. Then said Jesus* [he said] to them again, Peace 

22 be unto you : as my [the] Father hath sent me, even so send I you. Aud when he 
had said this, he breathed on them , and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost 

23 [lit, Receive Holy Spirit, Adders Tzviijpa ayeov 4 ]: Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted [have been remitted, atpitoycaif unto them; and whosesoever sins [om# 
sins ] ye retain, they are retained [have been retained, xsxpdrrjrrat]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 19.—2 wrqyfiivoi [assembled: text rec. with E. 0. K. L. Vulg.] is omitted in accordance with K. A. B. R, etc. 
Lachmann, Tiachendorf. An exegetical addition. [Treg., A If., We«tc. likewise omit it] 

* Ver. 20.—[The text. rec. omits the Kai before tAs yeipac with & D.; but Lachm., Tischend. (in former odd- not in 
ed. vlii.), Treg., Alf M Weetc. retain it with A. B. Syr.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 21.—(o ’Itprovv ia omitted by R. D. L. Treg., Tischend.; bracketed by Alford and Westcott; retained by 
Lachuvanu and Lange with A. B.—P. 8. J 

* Ver. 22 —[The aheence of the article before rvtvfia may indicate the partial or preparatory inspiration, as distinct from 
the Pentecostal effusion. See the Exio.—P. 8.1 

4 Ver. 22.—The reading atfrevyreu in accordance with A. D. L. O. Lachmann—in opposition to the reading a^itrrai, 

B. E. G. K., etc., Tiachendorf. On iu^imtftat instead of ifalrrai, see Winer, p. 91. [Tischend. ed. vili n Treg., Westc. aud 

11. read a^ltorrat, Alford d(k'mot. a^itavrat is also found Matt. ix. 2, 5; Mark ii. 5; Luke v. 20, 23; vii.47; 1 John iL 

12. The old grammarians differ as to this form, some declaring it to be identical with atfayrai (ms Homer has dfirj for 

others regarding it as the perf. pass. d4*ivrau. Winer adopts the latter view, Or, p. 77, ed. vli. The bearing of this 
reading on the seuse is important; see the Exu.—P. S.] 

pies, rebuked their unbelief; the parallel in Luke 
makes the entrance of the Emmaus disciples into 
the circle of apostles precede the Lord’s ap¬ 
pearance, and makes Peter and the two journey- 
ers to Emmaus exchange Easter-messages; Luke 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The parallel-passage in Mark recounts how Je- 
ius, after His entrance into the circle of disci- 
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also bints at the gentle reproof of the disciples* 
unbelief,—the feature more powerfully brought 
out by Mark. He likewise reports, more expli¬ 
citly than John, Jesus* invitation to the disoiples 
to touch His hands and His feet. Hit eating be¬ 
fore them, and His exposition of the Scripture 
concerning His sufferings and resurrection. 
Tholuck justly remarks that Luke xxiv. 44-49 
bears a relation to vers. 22, 28 in our passage. 
Individual traits in this section of Luke may be¬ 
long to a later meeting, or have been amplified 
later; assuredly, nothing but the section begin¬ 
ning with ver. 50 belongs to the last manifesta¬ 
tion of Jesus. The most important thing remain¬ 
ing for John, was to supply the facts of Jesus* 
appearing to the disoiples as they were sitting 
with shut doors. His announcing to them His re¬ 
turn by bestowing upon them His peace-greet¬ 
ing (chap. xiv. 27), and His re-ratifying of their 
apostolic calling (forfeited by their flight), ac¬ 
companying this act by a breathing upon them, 
which was preparatory to the outpouring of the 
Spirit. 

Ver. 19. When therefore it was eve¬ 
ning on that day. [Ofioi obv b$la c 
ry i) p i p a eseivy ry ptg oafi fidrov .]— 
The evening of that Sunday, the first resurrec¬ 
tion day. 

And the doors had been shut, [sal r£>v 
4vpuv seatieto pivov Sirov $oaw o2 pa- 
dr/rai].—This circumstance is emphasiied, as 
ver. 26; comp. Acts xii. 13. 

1. Unfounded softening of the expression. 
Calvin and others, Baumg.-Crus.: The doors 
had suddenly opened ad nutum divinm majestatis 
<jui. According to Liicke, the statement is even 
reducible to a mere unexpected, sudden ap¬ 
pearing. 

2. Unfounded intensification of the expression. 
He pressed bodily through the closed doors. In 
the interest of the [Lutheran] ubiquity-doctrine, 
Qucnstiidt. 

8. A miraculous appearing, unqullified as to 
its manner, indicative of the higher condition in 
which He found Himself subsequently to His 
transformation (Lukexxiv. 81: hfavrof yevkadai ; 
John xxi. 1; Mark xvi. 1£: favepovedat. F. 
Riihn: Wie ging Chrintu* durch di6 Qrabeslhur? 
1888. Tholuck). A. Tholuck: The description 
leads to the conception “ of an unconfinedness 
to the limits of space "—bounds of locality.— 
Primarily it indicates nothing but a simple power 
of the glorified life of Christ to move unrestrain¬ 
edly, to appear and disappear;—His local de- 
flnedness, which is one with bodily circumscribed- 
ness, remaining the while undestroyed. Accord¬ 
ing to Baur, an immaterial constitution waB 
ascribed to Jesus; according to Meyer, the body 
of Christ was not yet glorified; as according to 
LUcke, who, in opposition to Olshausen (who dis¬ 
tinguishes between the dooetio and glorified 
body!, remarks that a something intermediate 
betwixt the ethereal consistency of angels and 
material, corporeal solidity is to him inconceiv¬ 
able. Nevertheless, the idea of the body as dy¬ 
namically transformed into the pure organ of the 
spirit is everywhere established in the New 
Testament (see 1 Cor. xv. 49). 

Peace unto you [E 2 p ^ v ? $ ft < v].—The 
customary greeting is here filled with the weight 


of the resurrecfLion-message and all that pro¬ 
clamation of salvation therewith connected; at 
the same time it is a fulfilment of the promise, 
chap. xiv. 27. See Exso. Notes there. [Minis¬ 
ters are messengers of peace,] 

Ver. 20. He showed unto them 
fev teal rac teal r yv irXevpbu 

ait to i?]. —See Luke xxiv. 40. According to 
Meyer, a difference is constituted by the mention 
in that passage of the feet instead of the side. 

Ver. 21. As the Father hath sent Me 
[xa #<a friar a X k k v fie 6 iraryp 9 say a 
ir ifino vfiat]. —Comp. Matt, x.; John xiiL; 
Matt. xvi. 19; chap, xviii. The second etpfaj vplw 
solemn, more definitely proclamatory of the in¬ 
finite import of the salutation,—not, however, a 
farewell-greeting, as Kuinoel and others have 
interpreted it.— Even no send I you [adyh 
ie tpieu Vfta fl.—Analogy of dynamical autho¬ 
rity. The Father now sends Him out of the 
kingdom of resurrection and reconciliation to 
them; so likewise the don sends them out of this 
kingdom to the world. That therewith their re- 
insUtution into office is simultaneously expressed, 
in connection with an amplification of that office 
(henoeforth they are witnesses for the Crucified 
and Risen One), is obvious, in accordance with 
the stronger analogy of chap. xxi. 15 ff. But as 
at the fir*t bestowal of apostolic dignity, Peter 
took precedence of the others, so now the general 
restitution of the whole body precedes a more 
explicit restitution of Peter. Comp. chap. xvii. 18. 

Ver. 22. He breathed on them [«o2 
tovto tiictbv kvetyvoijoev teal Xeytiav- 
t o l f. The verb ep<pvo6o occurs in the N. T. 
only here, but is used in the Sept, to express the 
act of God in the original infusion of the spirit 
of life into man (Gen. ii. 7: ivefioyoev rb 
Tpbatoicov avrov i? vorjv sal iytvero i 

bvtipunot elc ftxxav). “ This act is new 

by God incarnate repeated, sacramentally, repre¬ 
senting the infusion of the new life, of which He 
is become by His glorified Humanity the source 
to His members: see Job xxxiii. 4; Pa. xxxiii. 6; 
1 Cor. xv. 45’* (Alford).—P. S.] Different in¬ 
terpretations : 

1. Simply the propbetico-symbolical heralding 
of the Holy Ghost (Theod. Mopsueste, Bulliager, 
Lampe, etc.). This view is contradicted by: a. 
the act, b . the Aorist Imperative 34/fere, c. the 
remark that in this case the act were but a re¬ 
petition of the promise contained in the farewell- 
discourses. 

2. It is the gratia ministerialist rather than the 
former gratia sanetificationis , not, however, as 
yet, the pentecostal communication or gratia 
Xaptofiarucff (Theopbylact, M&ldonat and others). 

8. It is holy spirit ( irvcvpa ayiov , without the 
article), but not yet the Holy 8pirit, nor yet the 
Spirit of the new birth, of the world-mighty 
Jesus (Hofmann and Luthardt [also Gets]; see 
thereupon Tholuck and Meyer). 

' 4. It is a quantitative, precorsive communica¬ 
tion of the Spirit, in accordance with Christ’s 
not yet perfected state of glorification (Origin, 
Calvin, Neander, Stier, Tholuck. Meyer: A 
veritable aicapxb of the Holy Ghost). [Similarly 
Bengel (arrha penteeostes ), Briickner, Hengs ten- 
berg, Godet, Ewald, Alford. The full communi¬ 
cation of the Holy Spirit did not take place be- 
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fore the day of Pentecost, comp. Yii. 89; xvi. 7; 
Acta ii.—P. 8.] ) 

We have to consider on the one band the affla- 
tlon, and on the other hand the design of this be¬ 
stowal of the 8pirit The afflation is an afflatus 
with the new life of the resurrection, and so the 
symbol, as the commencement, of the communi¬ 
cation of His resurrection-life, i e. life in His 
Holy Spirit. The degree of this eommuhleation, 
however, is determined in accordance with their 
present need; they must even now hare power 
to gather the Resurrection-Church and to distin¬ 
guish it from the world, in like manner as it, as 
the substratum of the people’s Church shortly to 
be established, is to be thoroughly distinguished 
from the Israelitish Church. In respect of this 
consideration, this gratia is doubtless specially 
mmisterialis. They have not yet the gift of com¬ 
municating the Holy Ohost, but they do possess 
that of discerning the Holy Spirit when already 
communicated. 

Ver. 28. Whose sins ye remit \hv rtvov 
A i ft t e], —By proclaiming and promising to them 
forgiveness while y a receive them into your fel¬ 
lowship.—They are (have been) remitted 
unto them [£^lovra{ ai>ro7f].—See Text. 
Notes. Meyer’s antithesis: “They become (will' 
be) remitted (according to the reading afievrai) 
and they are (have been) retained ( KeKpdrqvrai)* 
Is to be refuted first by the Codd. which read 
tyluvrai [perf. pass.=sa^r2vra<.—P. 8.], secondly 
by the exegetical demand that the two terms 
should form a parallel. Their remitting of sin 
and retaining of sin will, as a prophetically mi¬ 
nisterial act, rest upon corresponding acts of 
God, already accomplished in the Spirit,—not, 
however, have these acts as a result or, still less, 
effectuate them. They will be influenced in these 
acts by Christ; they will not influence Him.f The 
term, remit tins [afilvai], is akin to the term, 
loose [Afcir], Matt. zvi. 19; the term, retain 
f spareiv], or retain tog ether, is akin to the term, 
bind [fov]. See Comm, on Matthew at the pas¬ 
sage designated, note ( Leben Jesu, II., p. 889). 
The Lord does here but invert the expression, 
thereby indicating the now decided, New Testa¬ 
ment stand-point, in which redemption [loosing], 
forgiveness, advances into the foreground. 
Here, then, as in those other passages, Matt, 
zvi. 19; zviii. 18, it is the poteelae eluvium in its 
broader sense, not merely, in accordance with 
the Heidelberg Catechism, the preaching of the 
holy Gospel and Christian penitential discipline 
(if It were confined to these, the latter branch 
would have to be considered as having reference 
also to reception into the Church: open the 
kingdom of heaven to believers), but in a still 

*l8Jmikrly Bengal: A^cktaa— xtKparijKrat, rcmiUuntvr— 
retenta sunt: Mud, prmsau; hoc prmtariUtm. Mmdm ms 
tub peccato.] 

t | An important remark. Ministerial acts are not creative, 
but declarative of the preceding acts of Christ and the Uolv 
Spirit. Bean Alford remarks in loc-, that ministers have the 
power of the keys “ not by successive delegation from the 
Apostlee,— qfwhtch fiction I find in the New testament no 
trace” (—the italics are Alford’s—), “bat by their mission 
from Christ, the Bestower of the Spirit, for their office, when 
order Ip and legitimately conferred upon them by the various 
churches. Not however to them exclusively,—thoogh for 
decency and order it inexpedient that the outward and formal 
declaration should be so:—but in proportion as any 
•hall have been filled with the Holy Spirit of wisdom, is the 
Inner discernment, the xptaf, his."—P. g.j 


more extended sense in accordance with the 
Artie. Smalc.: Mandatwsi doctndi evangelium, re- 
mittsndi peccata, admisustrandi sacramenta f prselerea 
mandatum excommunitandi; in which summing up 
the second and fourth items should really be re¬ 
garded as expressed in the third: administrandi 
sacramenta. In reality the stations of the potestas 
are these: 1. The preaching of the gospel; 2. 
establishment of the preliminary conditions of 
reception; 8. reception into the Church; 4. 
penitential discipline in the real sense of the 
term. In a narrower sense it is undoubtedly the 
potestas of reoeption through baptism and of 
reception through repentance and absolution, to¬ 
gether with the potestas of the opposite denial 
of reception, or exclusion. The symbolic pre¬ 
figuration of the administration of the Church by 
the administration of the keys of the house of 
David, Is. xxii. 22, is, in consciously symbolic 
terms, continued in the Revelation (chap. iii. 7). 
See Tholnck, p. 441 ff.; Julius MUller, Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1862, p. 66 [on the power ef the keys, 
in an essay on the Divine Institution of the Minis¬ 
try, reprinted in Mflller’s Dogntatische Abhand- 
lungen (1870), p. 496 ff.— P. 8.]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christ, the Risen One, first appeared unto 
individual souls, then to the congregation of the 
faithful. We find a repetition of this in the his¬ 
tory of the Church. 

2. The night of Christmas, the darkness of 
Good Friday, the evening of the Sapper, the first 
Easter evening; glorious hours of the ever 
brighter shining of the Dayspring from on high 
(Luke I. 79). At evening time it shall be light, 
Zecb. xiv. 7. 

8. How Christ , as the Risen One, bursts though 
the fear of the oompany of disciples: (1) the fear 
of the Jews; (2) the fear of His own gbost-like 
apparition; (8) the fear of the whole world (ver. 
21); (4) the fear of the power of sin and guilt 
(ver. 28); (6) the fear of the terrors of judgment 
(“ whosoesoever sins ye retain,” etc.). 

4. The first Easter Church ia its changing 
forms: a. a Chnrch of secret, fugitive disciples, 
b. a Chnrch of festive, glad believers, e. a Church 
of anointed and commissioned apostles. 

6. How Christ cometh into the midst of His peo¬ 
ple : (1) in spite of closed doors; (2) with the 
salutation of peace; (8) with the firstling gift of 
the Spirit; (4) with the commission of the apos¬ 
tolic embassy; (6) with the bestowal of apostolic 
plenipotenoe. 

6. The entrance of Jesus whilst the doors were 
shut, an evidence of His higher, glorified corpore¬ 
ality. 

7. Tht peaee-greetmg, or the transformation of 
the every-day formula of salutation into the 
loveliest, richest Evangel by the mouth of Christ. 

8. The mission of the disciples from Christ 
measured in accordance with the mission of 
Christ from the Father. 

9. The first gift of the Spirit, or how, in the 
Easter feast of Christ, the last shadows of Good- 
Friday ( fear of the Jews) come in contaot with the 
first light of Pentecost {He breathed on them). 

10. The inseparable connection of apostolio 
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[11. Forgiveness of sins the fruit of the resur¬ 
rect ion (and death of Christ). The triumph over 
death is also a triumph over sin—the cause of 
death.—P. S.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See Commentary on Mark, p. 168 f. t Luke , p. 
898 f. The Doct. Notes. 

Quasi modo geniti: or Christ the First-born 
from the dead, Col. i. 18.—The transformation 
of the apostles* fear of the Jews into the loftiest 
feeling of triumph over the whole world (ver. 
21).—How all things ensue from the peace of the 
Risen One: 1. The joy, the mirth of the disci¬ 
ples : 2. spiritual life; 8. the evangelic mission; 
4. apostolic spiritual severity and clemency in 
the administration of the Gospel.—When the 
doors are shut to the world, then are they 
(in the highest sense) open to the Lord.—The 
union of familiarity and majesty in the first 
manifestation of the Risen One in the Church.— 
The first great fulfilment of the promise, Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am 1 in the midst of them.—The day of 
Christ's heavenly birth from the dead, a birth¬ 
day of all Christian blessings: 1. Of peace and 
joy in believing; 2. of 8unday and the feast- 
days (for now, for the first time, do the remain¬ 
ing festivals receive their true signification); 
8. of religious worship (cultus), and of rest from 
labor, in the Spirit; 4. of the apostolic mission, 
and of preaching; 6. of New Testament dis¬ 
cipline and sooial consecration.—The life-breath 
of Christ, the true mission to the world.—The 
judicial sentence of the apostolic Church: 1. In 
respect of its divine institution; 2. in respect of 
its historical obscuration; 8. in respect of its 
eternal import.—Or: 1. As a sacred power; 2. 
as an accountable right; 8. as a solemn duty.— 
The great word: Sent from Christ as Christ 
from the Father. 

Starke: The experience of an afflicted and 
tempted person may be very different in the 
evening from what it was in the morning.—The 
lying in wait of the wicked must conduce to the 
best interests of the godly, in this respect also, 
viz. that the godly refrain themselves from 
them, and henoe are not led away by inter¬ 
course with them, nor condemned with them.— 
Zeisius: What a precious and unspeakable fruit 
of the merit and resurrection of Christ, is peace 
with God in the conscience!—Yea, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost are two particular, pre¬ 
cious fruits of the resurrection of Jesus and of 
His spiritual kingdom.— Hall: When Christ, 
the Morning Star, riseth upon the soul and dis¬ 
covered Himself unto it, nothing but joy can 
spring up.—Z bisius: So soon as Christ rose 
from the dead, He instituted the office of the 
ministry: of what exceeding importance then 
must this office be.— Hall: He who desires that 
Christ should entrust to him the great embassy 
of His Gospel must likewise first receive His 
Spirit.—A testimony of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, for the Holy Ghost is God, and therefore 
no one can give that Holy Ghost who is not him¬ 
self God, chap. xv. 26.—In the evening and at 
night Jesus did take in hand many momentous 
things for our sake: He was born in tho night, 


He suffered Himself to be taken prisoner in the 
night, He instituted the Lord's Supper in the 
night, and in the evening, when He was risen 
from the dead, He instituted the ministry of the 
New Testament. If we pondered these things 
every evening, we should make a holier use 
of the evening hours, and not perform so many 
works of darkness in the night! 

Brauhb: In so far as we are sinful, Christ is 
sent unto us from the Father, but in so far as 
we are redeemed, we are sent, as His witnesses, 
unto others, that we may be oo-laborers, not in 
our, but in His work. Amid the consciousness 
of our weakness and frailty, we should hold fast 
the sense of the loftiness of our calling as re¬ 
deemed ones, and by. the former feeling be but 
the more impelled to suffer ourselves to be re¬ 
deemed and reconciled to God, to the end that 
the latter feeling may become true and strong; 
whoso but suffereth himself to be redeemed will 
draw others also into this beatific fellowship.— 

“ He breathes on them;” like a friend's breath 
upon the cheek, shall the Holy Spirit of God 
come unto man's spirit.—Unto sanctified [con¬ 
secrated] personalities the Redeemer commits 
the forgiveness of sins; these commissioned ones 
are a terror and vexation to the wicked, but 
friends to the good. That which the Redeemer 
here says concerning the remitting and retaining 
of sins may be compared with what He says of 
loosing and binding for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Matt xvi. 19; xviii. 18.—Sanctified [consecrated] 
personalities are, as St. Paul says of the Gospel, 

2 Cor. ii. 16, unto some a savor of life unto life, 
unto others a savor of death unto death. 

Gossker: He, therefore, who is sent from 
Christ, who iB Christ’s messenger, must needs 
have received the peace of Christ, which is higher 
than all reason, must likewise needs have re¬ 
ceived ^the Spirit of Christ, and this seal of the 
Spirit and of peace must give evidence of itself 
in him by the devolving of peace and anointing 
from him to others again, by others being filled 
and anointed therewith. All this is contained in 
that little word as. —But when ministers make 
their appearance who have nothing to recom¬ 
mend them save that they are puffed up by the 
spirit of this world, what will they accomplish ? 
They will puff up others also with the same 
spirit of the world. 

Heubner: In the evening, H. Muller, Herxenssp, * 
p. 241: The 8aviour will visit us in the evening. 
When the sun of the world hath set in our heart, 
the Sun of Righteousness ariseth.—Christians 
have often*enough been obliged to assemble in 
secret; the Waldeuses, for example, the Mora¬ 
vians, the Reformed in France, ai^d others.—If 
Jesus come not into the assembly of Christians, 
it is cold, heartless, unfruitful.—Christ's peace- 
greeting was the spoil of victory—spoil which 
He won by death and resurrection —Whoso hath 
followed Christ unto Golgotha, to him doth He 
shout His word of peace.— Augustins ; Cicatrices 
tituli gloriarum. — Crucifixion and resurrection 
are inseparable—one is incomplete without the 
other. This is the sum of Christianity.— The 
disciples were glad; Behold the power of the 
appearing, the peace, of Jesus. From His peace 
comes joy.—Peace is indispensable to the mla- 
eion of Jesus. A man must have Jesus’ peace 
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in his own heart if he would be a messenger of 
peace to others; he must first be redeemed him¬ 
self, if he would preach redemption to others. 
Luther, in the postil to Quasimodog. Sunday, 
XL 1040, writes this to all true Christians, after 
applying it to the Apostles and the ministry; 
they can meet these requisites, not by their own 
strength, but in Christ’s name, in the might of 
the Holy Ghost.— Sohlbisbm aghkr, Pred. iii. 
p. 668.— Couabd, ii. p. 826.— Marhrinrkr, ii 
p. 45. 

[Cravrn : From Augustins : Ver. 19. If thou 
eomprebendest the mode [of entering) it is no 
miracle : when reason fails, then is faith edified. 
—Ver. 20. The nails had pierced His hands, the 
lance had pierced His side. For the healing of 
doubting hearts, the marks of the wounds were 

still preserved.-From Chrysostom: Ver. 21. 

He shows the effioacy of the cross, by which He 
undoes all evil things, and gives all good things; 
which is peace.—To the women above there was 
announced joy; for that sex was in sorrow, and 
had received the curse. -From Grrgory : Ver. 

21. I love you, now that I send you to persecu¬ 
tion, with the same love wherewith My Father 
loved Me, when He sent Me to My sufferings.— 
Ver. 28. The disciples who were called to such 
works of humility, to what a height of glery are 
they led ! Lo, not only have they salvation for 
themselves, but are admitted to the powers of 
the supreme Judgment-seat.—From Bros: 
Ver. 21. k repetition is a confirmation: whether 
He repeats it because the grace of love is two¬ 
fold, or because He it is who made of twain one. 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 19. It has been no 
strange thing in the Church, that the best mem¬ 
bers of it have been put to frequent their as¬ 
semblies with great fear, and been foroed to 
meet in the night with great caution, because of 
the Airy of the persecutors.—Let Christ’s disci¬ 
ples meet together never so privately, and with 
never so much hazard and jeopardy, they shall 
have Christ’s company with thpm.—Ver. 21. The 
repetition of, Peace be unto you, was not'more 
than needful to signify His firm reconciliation to 
the disciples, notwithstanding their late cow¬ 
ardice in forsaking Him.— At My Father hath 
cent Me, eo tend I you; By the same authority, 
and for the same ends, in part; namely, to 
gather, govern, and instruct My Church.—Ver, 

22. He breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the 
Hohf Qhoet; When Christ sends forth any about 
His work, He will furnish them with endow¬ 
ments answerable to their vast employment; and 
the best Airniture they oan have, is the Holy 
Spirit in His gifts and qualifications suitable 
to their work.—Ver. 28. There is a twofold 
power of remitting sins; the one magisterial 
and authoritative; this belongs to Christ alone: 
the other ministerial and declarative; this be¬ 
longs to Christ’s ambassadors. —“ Christ first 
conferred the Holy Ghost upon His apostles, and 
then said, Whose sins ye remit, they are remitted. 
Thereby intimating that it is not they, but the 
Holy Ghost by them, that puts away sin ; For 
who can forgive sin, but God onlyf” (Augustin*). 
The power of forgiving sin, that man hath, is 
only to declare that if men be truly and really 
penitent, their sins are forgiven them for the 
Cake of Christ’s satisfaction. 


[From M. Hknry: Ver. 19. The disciples of 
Christ, even in difficult times, must not forsake 
the assembling of themselves together, Heb. x. 25. 
—It is a comfort to Christ’s disciples , when 
their solemn assemblies are reduced to pri¬ 
vacy, that no doors can shut out Christ’s pre¬ 
sence from them. — His speaking peace, makes 
peace t peace with God, peace in your own con¬ 
sciences, peace with one another; all this peace 
be with you; not peace with the world, but peace 
in Christ.—Ver. 20. Conquerors glory in the 
marks of their wounds.—Christ’s wounds wore 
to speak on earth, that it was He Himself, and 
therefore He rose with them ; they were to speak 
in heaven, in the intercession He must ever live 
to make, and therefore He ascended with them, 
and appeared in the midst of the throne, a Lamb 
as it had been slain, and bleeding afresh, Bev. v. 6. 
Nay, it should seem, He will come again with 
His soars, that they may look on Him whom they 
pierced .—When Christ manifests His love to be¬ 
lievers by the comforts of His Spirit, assures 
them that because He lives, they shall live also, then 
He shows them His hands and His side .—A sight 
of Christ will gladden the heart of a disciple at 
any time; the more we see of Christ, the more 
we shall rejoice in Him; and our joy will never 
be perfect till we come there where we shall see 
Him as He is. —Ver. 21. Christ was now sending 
the disciples to publish peace to the world (Is. Iii. 

7); and He here not only confers it upon them 
for their own satisfaction, but commits it to them 
as a trust to be by them transmitted to all the 
sons of peace, Luke x. 6, 6.— He sent them author¬ 
ized with a divine warrant, armed with a divine 
power; sent them as ambassadors to treat of peace, 
and as heralds to proclaim it; sent them as ser¬ 
vants to bid to the marriage :—hence they were 
called Apostles — men sent. —Ver. 22. What Christ 
gives, we must receive, must submit ourselves 
and our whole souls to the quickening, sanctify¬ 
ing influences of the blessed Spirit; reoeive His 
motions, and comply with them; receive His 
powers, and make use of them; and they who 
thus obey His word as a precept, shall have the 
benefit of it as a promise; they shall receive the 
Holy Spirit as the guide of their way, and the 
earnest of their inheritance.—Ver. 28. Two ways 
the apostles and ministers of Christ remit and 
retain sin, and both as having authority: 1. By 
sound doctrine ; 2. By a strict discipline, applying 
the general rule of the gospel to particular per¬ 
sons. 

[From A Plain Commbrtary (Oxford): Ver. 

19. Peace be unto you l Can we forget that 
this was the salutation of Shiloh (that is, 
“Peace”), even “the Prince of Peace” Him¬ 
self? of Him who is delared to be “ our Peaoe:” 
who bequeathed His peace to the disciples; and 
promised that Peace should be their abiding 
portion; and directed them to salute with 
“ Peace ” every house into whioh they entered. 
Peace was the subject of the angels’ carol on the 
night of the Lord’s nativity: behold, Peace is 
the first word He pronounoes in the hearing of 
His disoiplee now that He is risen from death.— 
Ver. 22. O most solemn and mysterious incident, 
as well as most solemn and prevailing words! * 
The action of our Saviour here described may 
have shown emblematically (as Augustinr sug- 
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gests) that the Holt Ghost proeeedeth from the 
Son. It may further have served to show* that 
this wm He by the breath of whose mouth all 
the hosts of heaven were made; and especially 
(as Cyril supposes), that Christ was the same 
who, after creating man in the beginning, 
“ breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul.” But more 
than that is here intended. For it is to be 
thought that, at the time of man’s creation, “ to¬ 
gether with his soul, or the principle of his 
natural life, he received also the grace of the 
Holy Spirit as a principle of the Divine Life to 
which he was also designed.” (Bishop Bull). 
That is, the soul of man received from the very 
first “ the peculiar impress of the Holy Spirit 
super-added,” as Clbubnt of Alexandria writes. 
And Basil, expressly comparing the Divine in¬ 
sufflation upon Adam with that of Christ upon 
the Apostles, tells us that it was the same Son 
of God “by whom God gave the insufflation: 
then indeed, together with the soul, but now, into 
the soul.” Eu9bbiu8 is even more explicit. “The 
Lord” (he says), “renews mankind. That 


grace which man enjoyed at first, because God 
breathed into his nostrils,—that same grace did 
Christ restore when He breathed into the face 
of the Apostles, and said, Receive the Holy 
Ghost.”—At the first institution of certain mys¬ 
teries of the Faith, there was not wanting the 
outward emblem of an inward grace; which 
grace was afterwards conveyed without any such 
visible demonstration. Thus, at the Baptism of 
Christ, “ the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape like a dove upon Him.” And now, at the 
ordination of His Apostles, our Lord is found to 
have “breathed into” their faces, when He 
would convey to them the gift of the same 
Blessed Spirit. 

From Barnrs: Ter. 19. True Christians will 
love to meet together for worship; nothing will 
prevent this.—-Ver. 21. As My Father hath sent 
Me; As God sent Me to preach, to be persecuted, 
and to suffer; to make known His will, and to 

offer pardon to men; so 1 send you.-From 

Jacobus : Ver. 19. Olad; Bo He had promised 
to them (oh. xvi. 20), “Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.”] 


IV. 


HOW CHRIST PUTTRTH THOMAS* UNBBLIBP TO SHAMB, AND CHANGBTH THE DOUBTING DISOIPLB IHIO 

THB MOST JOTFUL CONFESSOR. 

Chap. XX. 24-29. 

(Chap. xx. 24-81, is the pericopefor St Thomas’ Day). 

• 

24 But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 

25 came. The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But 
he said unto them, Except I shall see [I see, too] in his handt the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print 1 of the nails, and thrust [put] my hand into 
his side, I will not believe. 

26 And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them: 
then came Jesus, [Jesus cometh, fy/rrac], the doors being shut, and stood in the 

27 midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust [put] it into 

28 my side; and be [become, ytW]* not faithless, but believing. And Thomas* an- 

29 swered and said unto him, My Lord and my God [I] Jesus saith unto him, 
Thomas [omit Thomas] 4 because thou hast seen me, thou nast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. „ 


i Ver. 25.—Lachm&nn, in accordance with Cod. etc* Orlgen, Valgatq. reads here vdvor instead of rim or. Mays* 
•opposes the rvvor of the Rcoepta to be a mechanical repetition. Bat the reading rim can also have arisen from exegetk 
e&f grounds. It weakens the solemnity of the expression. [Tischendorf, ed. 8, reads tit vfer t6vv ritv *A»r, * into tbs 
place of tho nails,” but Alford, Westcott and Hort, like Lange, retain rvsor, pri^—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 27.—[Thomas was donbtfhl, bat not unbelieving; ns was anxious and ready to believe, and only waiting for tan¬ 
gible evidence. See Bxm. —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 28.—The sat before ivttpiBih the 5 before Owpac, are not irmly established. 

4 Yer. 29.—[Owpd, which the text rec. inserts after iwpaxdc ps, w omitted by A. B. C. D. |t*, TtoehendL, Alt, Weat> 
cott—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Tbe second Appearance of Christ, on (be first 
Sunday after the resurrection-day, in tbe midst 


of tbe disciples, at Jerusalem, is entirely in ac¬ 
cordance with tbe festal circumstances* Tke 
Easter-Sunday was the third day ef the pae eb al 
celebration. The next Friday, therefore, was the 
eighth. The disciples were not permitted to set 
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out on their homeward journey on the Sabbath. 
On Sunday they either would not, or could not, 
set out, because this had now become their feast- 
day, and Thomas was not yet pacified (Leben Jesu 
II., p. 1704). It was probably the evening be¬ 
fore their departure for Galilee, whither, as the 
place where all His disciples should see Him 
again, Christ had at first ordered the apostles. 
See Comm, on Matthew, chap, xxviii. 

Yer. 24. But Thoma*, one of the twelve. 
[0u/*af 6 k els £K t£>v 666 ex a, 6 Xey6- 
pevog A 16 vp o<].—See chap. xi. 16; chap, 
xiv. 5; M&tt. chap. x., His absence from the cir¬ 
cle of disciples on the first Easter Sunday gives 
rise to the inference that he was wandering about, 
solitary and gloomy. 

Yer. 25. But he said unto them, etc. [d 6 k 
elirev airo l t s. 'Ehv pi/ I6u iv ralg X e P* 
a l v avrov r bv rinrov t6v fj X « v, ic a l 
p&Xu rbv 6&ktvX6v pov eig rbv rbirov* 
t6v tjXidv, ical fiahu pov Tr)v X e *P a ei C T ti v 
nXevpbv avrov, ov pi) iriorefcow], We 
must distinguish between the strong expression 
of Thomas, and his thought itself. The testimony 
of his fellow-disciples does not suffice for him; 
he must first see the Risen One with his owu 
eyes, and by touch convince himself of His cor- 
porality, and of the identity of that corporeality 
with the Crucified One, before he can believe. 
On the fact that nothing, therefore, oan be de¬ 
duced from the expression of Thomas militating 
against the nailing down of the feet of the Cruci¬ 
fied One, comp. Tholuok, p. 442. 

[Thomas has a place among the apostles, in¬ 
ferior indeed to John and Peter, yet an impor¬ 
tant one. He represents, within the Church, the 
principle: intellectsprseceditjidem, which is not 
neoessarily incompatible with the higher prin¬ 
ciple: fides prsecedit intellectum. He represents 
honest, earnest, inquiring, truth-loving skeptir 
cism, or that rationalism whioh anxiously craves 
tangible evidence, and embraces it with joy when 
presented. This is essentially distinct from the 
worldly, frivolous skepticism of indifference or 
hostility to truth, which ignores or opposes the 
truth in spite of evidence. The former wants 
knowledge in order to faith, the latter knowledge 
without or against faith.. The inquiring spirit 
qf Thomas, having a moral motive and a spiritual 
aim, is a wholesome, propelling principle in the 
Church, and indispensable in scientific theology; 
it dispels prejudice, ignorance and superstition, 
*nd promotes knowledge and intelligence. Yet, 
practically and spiritually, it is defective as com¬ 
pared with the childlike spirit of faith with which 
alone we can enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
henoe it is gently rebuked by our Lord. For 
salvation we must go to Christ, not as reasoning 
logicians, or learned theologians, or pleading 
lawyers, or calculating merchants, but as the 
child goes to the mother’s bosom, as heart goes 
to heart, and love to love—with unbounded confi¬ 
dence and trust. Faith is the true mother of 
true knowledge in divine things, and even in 
philosophy, which starts in love of wisdom, and 
consequently implies its existence. It is only in 
a very qualified sense, in matters of historical 


* [Ti*chendorf reads nhror, place. Orotias sars: nnrof 
viddwr, rthrot impUtur.—P. S.J 


inquiry and philosophic and scientific research, 
that doubt may be called the father of knowledge, 
according to the principle of Cartesius: De om- 
nibs dubitandum est. —P. S.J 

Yer. 26. And after eight days [/<£#’ tipi- 
pas okto ].—That the disciples already attribute 
a particular importance to Sunday, is evidenced 
by the numeric completeness of their assembly. 

[This is the beginning of the history of the 
Lord’s Pay, which to this day has never suffered 
a single interruption in Christian lands, except 
for a brief period of madness in France during 
the reign of terror. Sunday is here pointed out 
by our Lord Himself and honored by His special 
presenoe as the day of religion , and public wor- 
ship , and so it will remain to the end of time. 
God’s Word and God’s Day are inseparable com¬ 
panions, and the pillars of God’s Church.—P. S.] 

That Thomas is an unbeliever willing to believe, 
hi8 presence at this time seems to prove. Mani¬ 
festly, the same place is meant as that in which 
they were eight days before. They were within 
again, in the same house. “Olsbausen erro-' 
neously makes Galilee the scene of the appear* 
ance ” (Meyer). “ To celebrate the Resurrection- 
day ” (Lutbardt). Meyer: “ There is nothing to in¬ 
dicate this.” It seems at least to be indicated by 
the fact that they were still tarrying in Jerusalem 
on this day, and probably waiting for the Lord. 

Yer. 27. Therefore saith He to Thomas 
[elro Xkyei rip 0 upif]. —Immediately after 
the peace-greeting Christ turns to Thomas, for it 
is with him that He has now to do, since he, in 
his doubting spirit, is a hindrance to the whole 
Church. Christ’s acquaintance with Thomas’ 
state of mind and singular demand is not to bo 
referred to a mediate knowledge on the part of 
Christ (through the disciples, Liicke); it is the 
fruit of an immediate knowledge. — Reach 
hither thy finger, etc. i p $ rbv 6dicrvX6v 
oov 66 e xai i 6 e raf pov, teal 

fipe ri}v X el p6 oov xal (idXe elg ri)v 
irXevpdv p o »].—A triumphant challenge 
which, with loving irony, accedes to his demand,In 
order to the infusing of a salutary shame into him 
who made it and who is now obliged to recognize 
the identity of personality by higher marks,—es¬ 
pecially by the Lord’s knowledge of the deplora¬ 
ble state of his soul, and by His voice. Bengel: Si 
Pharisees ita dixisset: “ nisi videro" etc., nil im - 
petrasset; sed diseipulopridem probata nil non datur . 

[The Lord is silent about the print of the nails, 
which would have recalled the malice of His true *- 
fiers , and points simply to the wounds as the abid¬ 
ing monument of His dying love to Thomas and to 
all. The words “ Reach hither thy hand and put it 
into My side” seem to imply that the wound in 
His side was as large as a man’s hand. Some in¬ 
fer also that His resurrection-body was bloodless. 
Wordsworth: “ The wounds which Satan inflicted 
in malice and scorn on our Lord’s crucified Body, 
have been converted by His controlling power 
and wisdom into proofs of His Resurrection, and 
marks of His personal identity. They have be¬ 
come indelible evidences of His power, graven, as 
it were* with an iron pen on the Rock of Ages, 
to be read by the eyes of Angels and men for 
eternity; and they remain for ever, as glorious 
trophies of His victory over death and sin, and 
over Satan himselfi”—P. 8.] 
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And become not LdthleM [«a2 pv 

ylvov &KIOTOC, aXXh mar6q\ — ytvov, 
not: be not faithless, Meyer. He had not 
been faithless hitherto, bat he was in dan¬ 
ger of becoming so.* Tholuck: “Religious 
belief which demands the support of sensuous 
perception runs the risk of making an entire 
loss of faith.” Nevertheless, the eineere heart 
that needs and craves belief, receives even in 
the boar of temptation the right signs which 
transport it beyond the danger that threatens it. 
Such was the experience of Thomas. His faith 
was saved; the great sign of Christ’s appearance 
quickly made the sickly plant bunt forth into 
fairest bloom. 

Ver. 28. My Lord and my Ood! [6 sbpi6c 
pov sal 6 de6q pov ! An address of Thomas 
to Christ (the nom. with the art. for the voca¬ 
tive, as often in the New Testament; compare 
Christ’s address to His Father, Mark xv. 84: 6 
* firm, 6 drof pov. The highest apostolic con¬ 
fession of faith in the Lordship and Divinity of 
Christ,—an echo of the beginning of this Gospel: 
“ The Word was God,” L 1, and an anticipation 
of its close, xx. 30, 81. Thomas, says Augus¬ 
tine, beheld and touched Christ as Man , and con¬ 
fessed Him to be Ood , whom he did not see nor 
touch.—P. 8.]—Weakening interpretation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia: “Quasipro miraculo facto 
denm collaudat .” Alleging the expression to be 
addressed admiringly to God. Similarly the So- 
cinians and Paulus [and Unitarians]. Against 
this view we cite 1. elnev a b r u [to Jesus, not to 
God], 2. the reference of the words: 6 sbptdr 
pov to Christ. Erasmus: Agnovit Christu *, utique 
repulsurut , si fat no dictus fuisset Dens.f The ex¬ 
citement of feeling in which Thomas utters the 
adoring word In glorification of Christ, does not 
lessen the definiteness of his acknowledgment of 
Christ's divinity; it detracts merely from the de¬ 
finiteness of his dogmatical conception of it 
Ver. 29. Thou believest [*Ort l&pas&c pe 
irerrlarevsac .]—According to Lachm&nn and 
Mcyor, [Ewald], Trex/cmvcac should be read as a 
question. Lttcke objects against this view: It 
infuses into the words a tone of doubt as to the 
faith of Thomas. The doubt might indeed be 
expressive of this thought: Thinkest thou now 
that thou didst believe because thou bast seen Me 
outwardly ? Seeing did but help thy faith to be 
born. However, Jesus designs not merely to 
recognise the faith of Thomas (as He did the 
faith of the disciples, chap. xvi. 81), but also to 
institute a contrast between the road travelled 
by his faith and the faith of others. Thou be - 
lievest. The Perfect ; properly, thou hast believed 

f x f x / ft r r v k a c], hast become believing—a be- 
iovcr.—Blessed are [ uasdpioi 1—properly 
they that saw not, and believed; [or, who 
never saw, and yet beoajne believers, o l 
pi) 166 vre f, sal x i a r r v aavr e r]. —Meyer : 


The Aorists indicate, not habitude (Lfieke), but 
those who have believed [have become believers 
without first having viewed] from the time the 
pasapi&nK is predicated of them.* The saying 
is so constructed as 1. to intimates peculiar praise 
of the other disciples who first believed, as well 
as to touch them, likewise, in its blame; 2. it, 
however, does not exclude Thomas (from this 
blessedness) inasmuch as he too commenced to 
believe before he had seen ;f it establishes 3. s 
general rule destined for the beatification of the 
believing Church of a later period; *t bottom, 
however, it is 4. generally declarative of the in¬ 
nermost essence of faith. Tholuck discovers a 
distinction of a degree of faith higher than that 
supported by sensuous perception: “ That faith, 
namely, which, supported by the Word and the 
inner demonstrative power of tbe»Word, believes, 
as 8t. Paul has it. Trap* kXirida err' eXtridt, Rom. 
iv. 18; comp. John iv. 48.” There might be 
question of a higher wag offaith; but the degree 
of faith attained by Thomas should certainly not 
be designated as a lower one. Baur seeks to 
contra-distinguish faith resting upon external 
events and that faith which is abstractly certain 
of what it holds ; according to this view, Christ 
oalled blessed the ^uort-faith of modern spiritu¬ 
alists, who claim that they are satisfied with mere 
abstract religious ideas and are able to do with¬ 
out those facts in which the ideas have been 
realized! Christianity, however, is the indis¬ 
soluble synthesis of idea and fact, and an idea- 
belief which pretends to discredit the belief in 
facts is a kind of platonizing mythologism, 
wherever it may start up with grand mien in these 
days. Meyer more correctly distinguishes be¬ 
lief in something which has occurred, with and 
without one’s own sensuous perception. Christ 
did not reject that belief which seeks and finds 
confirmation in the way of doubt and investiga¬ 
tion ; neither, therefore, did He reject the cor¬ 
responding wag of belief; He did, however, 
point out the danger of that way, in which it is 
possible for doubt to separate itself from a trust 
in spiritual experience, and, in consequence of 
the impulse after sensuous experience, to turn 
into unbelief and apostasy. 

[Alford: “Wonderful indeed, and rich in 
blessing for us who have not seen Him, is this, 
the closing word of the Gospel. For these words 
cannot apply to the remaining Ten: they, like 
Thomas, had seen and believed.” Stier: “All 
the appearances of the forty days were mere pre¬ 
parations for the believing without seeing.” I 
Pet. i. 8, “ Whom having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory: 
receiving the end of your faith, even the salva¬ 
tion of gour souls.”—P. S.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


* ISoalso Wordsworth: “Remark ytVov: Do not become 
unbelieving. Thomas was doultifuL, not unbelieving. Our 
Lord warns ns, through him, that if we miss opportunities 
of having our scruples removed, if we cltwo our eyes to the 
evidences lie gives us of truth, our doubt* will be hardened 
into untrUrf.''— P. 8.1 

f l8o also Meyer, Alford, and the best exegetes generally. 
The aocinian view is worse than absurd, it turns an act of 
adoration Into an irrelevant and profane exclamatiou unre¬ 
buked by the Lord 1 There is no instance of suen profane 
use of the name of Ood ih exclamations.—P. S.J 


1. The character of Thomas , and its import for 

* [Alford: “The aorists, as often in such sentences (see 
Luke i. 43) indicate the present state of those spoken of f 
grounded in the past.”—?. 8.] 
f [And inasmuch as the other apostles also first saw before 
they believed. Ben gel: “ Non negatur beaWudo Thorn*, sod 
ram et laula pr md ieatur sort corum,qmi dira visum endmd, 
nam ctiam csetcri apostoU, cum vidiss en t, demum crtduUrt,"— 
P.8.] . 
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the Church. See the citations of the Exeg. Note 
on Ter. 24 [and my note oh ver. 25.—P. 8.] 

2. The correct element in Thomas* expecta¬ 
tion : That the body of the Risen One would of 
necessity be indubitably recognizable by the 
stigmata of the Crucified One . 

3. The doubt of Thomas: (1) wherein allied 

to unbelief; (2) wherein distinct from the same. 
Thomas comes into the congregation of the be- 
llefing disciples. 

4. The manifestation of Christ for Thomas. 
The confession of Thomas. The ascription of 
blessedness to those who see not and yet beliere. 
See Exeq. Note to ver. 29. 

5. On the eighth day, or the repeated sanction 
of Sunday. 

[6. Mary Magdalene and Thomas . Words¬ 
worth : “ From the two examples of Mary 

Magdalene and St. ThomAS respectively, os de¬ 
scribed by St. John in this chapter, we learn two 
several duties to Christ, risen from the dead 
and ascended into heaven. The case of Mary 
Magdalene (v. 17) was very different from that of 
St. Thomas. She acknowledged His bodily 
Resurrection, and clung with joy to His human 
Body risen from the grave, and was satisfied 
with His visible presence, and wished to retain 
that. She had yet to learn—and we by her—to 
see Him that is invisible ; to touoh Him by faith; 
to ascend to Him with heart and mind, and to 
cling to the hem of the garment of Him our 
great High Priest in heaven, and adore Him as 
God. Therefore our Lord said to her, 4 Touch 
me not, for I am not ascended; touch me by 
faith. That is the touch, which I require; that 
is the touch, by which I am to be held, and by 
which you may have My Presence with you.* 
But St. Thomas would not believe that He was 
risen indeed; or, if risen, that He was risen in 
the same human body as that which he wore before, 
and at His crucifixion. This was, what he was 
to learn, and we by Aim, faith in our Lord's 
Resurrection ; faith in our own future Resurrec¬ 
tion; faith in the identity of our own bodies to 
rise hereafter. Therefore Christ, who had said 
‘ Touch Me not ’ to Mary, said 4 Touch Me * to 
St Thomas. Thus we are taught the true faith 
in His Divinity, Humanity and Personality, by 
His providential and gracious correction of the 
too material yearnings of a woman's love, of the 
too spiritual doubts of an Apostle's fears."— 
P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Thomas. His nature. His sin. His worth. 
His salvation. Ilis Easter-festival. His confes¬ 
sion. His example.—The Thomas-souls in the 
Church of disciples: 1. How they are a deten¬ 
tion to the Church ; 2. how they are worthy of 
its indulgence and clemency; 8. how they final¬ 
ly conduce to its confirmation in the faith.—The 
order of Christianity : 1 First believing with¬ 

out seeing; 2. then seeing in order to become 
perfect in believing.— Christ the Master, also 
Thomas’ Master.—Also the Master of Thomas- 
natures.—The certainty of Christ’s resurrection 
is mighty enough to shame every sincere doubter. 
—The difference betwixt solitude and solitude: 
1. A solitude of Magdalene, who first saw the 


Lord (pure grief, constant seeking). 2. A soli¬ 
tude of Thomas who saw Him last (gloomy, re¬ 
pining and brooding).—Thomas’ doubt converted 
into a blessing to the faith of Christendom.— 
Thomas the character-portrait of honest doubters. 
1. He holds fast the possibility of belief; 2. he 
put himself in the way of attaining belief. 

Starke: Zeisius : How perilous it is to for¬ 
sake the assemblies of the saints! therefore doth 
the Apostle exhort: Let<us not forsake , etc ., Heb. 
x. 25.—It is a blessed hour when, whilst men 
are fooling away the time with the world, Jesus 
doth please to come unto us, Matt. xxv. 10.—It 
is one of the duties of Christians gladly to guide 
others to Christ while themselves resorting to 
Him, 2 Cor. xi. 2.— Osiander: Those who are 
filled with spiritual joy, desire to make others 
shArersin the same, Phil. ii. 18, 28.— Canstein : 
It is a transcendent grace of God, that He makes 
so much allowance for the manner of speech of 
the weak and tempted. Job xxxviii. 1 f.— Ibid: 
Mark, on Sunday Christ did several times appear 
unto the Apostles, on Sunday the disciples were 
assembled together; and so the first day in the 
week has been from that time consecrate, as the 
Lord’s Day, in memory of the resurrection of 
Christ and the ensuing outpouriug of the Holy 
Ghost, Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Rev. i. 10.— 
Jesus in the midst, all the disciples round about 
Him: one has as much part in Him as another, 
1 Tim. ii. 4.— Canstein : God exercises the most 
watchful care over the weak and tempted, and is 
most eager to help them, Luke xxiv. 15. 

Gerlach: Ho who pinneth faith to bodily 
sight, to the earthly and visible, doth himself 
expose it to change, since all things visible are 
temporal, and only the invisible is eternal, 2 Cor. 
iv. 18.—And so every faith that still hath need 
of sight, that still hath need of sensuous helps 
and props, cometh short of being a saving faith. 

Braune: Thomas is just such a witness of the 
resurrection as we could desire.—Pope Leo the 
Great (440-4011 was right in saying, with refe¬ 
rence to the aoubting of the disciples, and to 
that of Thomas in particular, that they doubted 
to the end that we might not need to doubt.— 
The disciples likewise believed not in the begin¬ 
ning ; believed not on the strength of the tidings 
brought by the others; they believed not for joy. 
Thomas believed not—could not, would not, be¬ 
lieve, for sorrow. Love for the Lord was the 
ground of that joy and of this sorrow,—not god¬ 
less love of the world.—Thomas, doubtless, 
suffered many pangs in his faithless melancholy 
beside the comforted disciples—pangs inflicted 
upon him by his self-willed demand for proof. 
Doubt8 as to the legitimacy of his demand, as 
well as In regard to the statement of the dis¬ 
ciples, augmented his grief.—Then entered Jesus 
with Ilis familiar: Peace be with you! That is 
the salutation of the Risen One now and always. 
The greeting is for all, but for one , m particular : 
Jesus approaches Thomas, etc . Of so much im¬ 
portance does the Redeemer count the solitary 
individual who still believes not, though all the 
others are already believing.—Jesus does not 
censure inquiry, examination, investigation; 
He only reprehends the arbitrary and stubborn 
demand for proof, such os Thomas put forth.— 
He does not want credulity or thoughtless super- 
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stition, but neither does He like self-willed un¬ 
belief ; He desires a faith that reposes upon the 
word of life and the idea of that truth which 
makes the spirit free.—Happy are all they in 
whose heart and life unbelief is but a passing 
shadow, driven away by the pursuing breath of 
the Spirit 1 

Gossn br : When these words were so positively 
heard: “No man can live that seeth God,” in¬ 
tercourse with God was very difficult. Enoch 
held close intercourse with God before the 
deluge, but forasmuch as he carried it to a 
greater extent than was possible for men, God 
took him, that he might come unto the true eiyoy- 
ment of communion with Him. All this was 
different now,—all purely spiritual things became 
palpable in the forty days after Easter. Shadow 
gave place to substance. “Feel Me and see,” 
etc. —The doors are bolted unto the world when 
the Lord visiteth His people.—The 8aviour will 
let none of His people be lost. He waits for the 
slow, who come eight days behindhand with 
their faith. Yet the reprimand that He admin¬ 
istered to Thomas, shows that He does notapprove 
of the weakness and hardness of belief which 
mioglefl in the demand of that disciple; and it 
is at the same time an intimation to the effect 
that his hardness of belief might easily have 
degenerated into perfect unbelief. 

Heubner: When a man is not found in the 
fellowship of the faithful, much good is speedily 
let slip. When a man mingles in the sooiety of 
the wicked, much is speedily corrupted. Be not 
unbelieving , etc. This oommand manifestly pre¬ 
supposes that the exercise or non-exercise of 
faith is dependent upon a man’s will.—Faith built 
on seeing is little worth. For this reason, how¬ 
ever, no demand is here made for blind faith. 
There is a difference between skepticism and the 
spirit of examination.—“From the beginning God 
hath instructed His people by faith, but we are 
continually deviating further and farther from 
this way of faith; wise men labor with all their 
strength to the end that not faith but knowledge 
may have the mastery in the case of every truth 
contained in the Holy Scriptures.” (Bengel.) 

[Cratch: From Augustine: Ver. 27. He 
might, had He pleased, have wiped all spot and 
trace of wound from His glorified body; but He 
had reasons for retaining them. He showed 
them to Thomas, who would not believe except 
he saw and touched, and He will show them to 

His enemies, to convict them.-From Chry- 

808 T 0 M: Ver. 25. As to believe directly, and 
any how, is the mark of too easy a mind, so is 
too much inquiring of a gross one: and this is 
Thomas’ fault.—Ver. 27. Consider the mercy of 
the Lord, how for the sake of one soul, He ex¬ 
hibits His wounds. But He did not appear to 
him (Thomas) immediately, but waited till the 
eighth day, in order that the admonition being 
given in the presence of the disciples might 
kindle in him greater desire, and strengthen his 
faith for the future.—Ver. 27. Note how that be¬ 
fore they receive the Holy Ghost faith wavers, 
but afterward is firm.—Ver. 29. If any one then 
says. Would that I had lived in those times, and 
seen Christ doing miracles 1 let him reflect. 
Binned are they that have not tee*, and yet have 
belteved. -From Gregory: Vers. 24, 25. It was 


not an accident that that particular disciple was 
not present. The Divine mercy ordained that a 
doubting disciple should, by feeling in his Mas¬ 
ter the wounds of the flesh, heal in us the 
wounds of unbelief. The unbelief of Thomas 
is more profitable to our faith than the belief of 
the other disoiples; the touch by which he is 
brought to believe, confirming our minds in be¬ 
lief beyond all question. [He causeth not only 
the wrath of enemies, but the weakness and er¬ 
rors of believers, to serve Him.—E. fL C.]- 

From Tbeophylact: Ver. 28. He who had been 
before unbelieving, after touching the body 
showed himself the beet divine; for he asserted 
the twofold nature and one Person of Christ; by 
saying My Lord, the human nature ; by saying 
My God, the divine; and by joining them both, 
confessed that one and the same Person was 
Lord and God. [The skeptic convinced is often the 
firmest and most intelligent believer.—E. R. C.] 

[From Burkitt: Ver. 24. We know not what 
we lose, when we absent ourselves from the 
assembly of God’s people. 8uch views of a cru¬ 
cified, raised Jesus may be communicated to 
others, as would have confirmed our faith and 
established our joy, had we been present.—Ver. 
25. How strangely rooted unbelief is in the 
hearts of holy men, insomuch that they desire 
the objects of faith should fall under the view of 
their senses.—Ver. 28. The convincing conde¬ 
scension of Christ turns unbelief into a rapture 
of holy admiration and humble adoration.—Ver. 
29. By how much our faith stands in less need 
of the external evidence of sense, the stronger 
and the more acceptable it is, provided what we 
believe be revealed in the word of God. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 24. Absenters fora time 
must not be condemned as apostates forever; 
Thomas is not Judas.—Ver. 26. We have seen the 
Lord ; The disciples of Christ should endeavor te 
build up one another m their most holy faith, both by 
repeating what they have heard , to those that were 
absent, that they may bear it at second hand; 
as also by communicating what they have expe¬ 
rienced. —Ver. 26. A very melancholy week, we 
have reasofl to think, Thomas had of it, droop¬ 
ing, and in suspense, while the other disciples 
were full of Joy ; and it was owing to himself 
and his own folly; he that slips one tide, must 
stay a good while for another.— Thomas with 
them; When we have loqt one opportunity, we 
should give the more earnest heed to lay hold on 
the next, that we may recover our losses. It is 
a good sign if such a loss whet our desires, and 
a bad sign if it cool them.—Observe, Christ did 
not appear to Thomas, for his satisfaction, till 
He found him in society with the rest of His 
disciples.— Peace be unto you ; This was no vain 
repetition, but sijrnificant of the abundant and 
assured peace which Christ gives, and of the 
continuance of His blessings upon His people, 
for they fail not , but are new every morning, new 
every meeting. [The soul that hath heard its 
Saviour once speak Peace to it, era vet h again 
and yet again, the comfortable word.—E. M.]— 
Ver, 27. There is not an unbelieving word in our 
tongues, no, nor thought in our minds, at any 
time, but it is known to the Lord Jesus, Pa. 
lxxviii. 21*—For the confirmation of our fiud, 
He hath instituted an ordinance on purpose U 
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keep Hie death in remembrance , and in that ordi¬ 
nance, wherein we show the LorcTs death, we are 
called, as it were, to put our finger into the print 
of the nails. —Ver. 28. In faith there must be the 
consent of the will to gospel-terms as well as the as¬ 
sent of the understanding to gospel-truths. — My ; 
This is the vital act of faith, He is mine , Cant. ii. 
10 .—Ver. 29. Christ owns Thomas as a believer. 

• Sound and sincere believers, though they be 
slow and weak, shall be graciously accepted of 
the Lord Jesus.—“ One proselyte i? more ac¬ 
ceptable to Qod than all the thousands of Israel 
that stood before Mt. Sinai; for they saw and 
received the law, but a proselyte sees not, and 
yet receives it.” (A Rabbi quoted by Lightfoot). 

From Scott: Vers. 24-29. Unbelief is the 
source of almost all our sins and disquietudes. 
We all have too much copied the example of 
Thomas* incredulity, by refusing to believe the 
word of God, and rely on His help, even when 
our experience of His care has been abundant; 
and we are often apt to demand such proof of 
His truths, and of His will, as we htfve no right 
to expect. 

[From A Plain Commentaby (Oxford): Vor. 
25. It must have been a gaping and a ghastly 
wound,— that wound in our Saviour’s side,— 
that St. Thomas should have proposed to “ thrust 
his hand** therein !—Ver. 26. But when He thus 
appeared for the second time, we may be well 
assured that He designed more than the re¬ 
moval of unbelief from the mind of a single 
disciple. He vouchsafed this appearance for the 
sake of Confirming the faith of all the others,— 
and of ourselves.—Ver. 27. Having “ convinced ” 
the disciple, He proceeds to “ rebuke** him,— 
which now He may do with good effect; whereas 
before, rebuke would have been fruitless.—Ver. 
28. “Minds of every natural complexion are i 


called to the exercise of Christian faith. The 
principle of faith,—the disposition to receive 
the word of God as such, to embrace and to 
walk by it,—is not indeed the gift of nature, but 
of grace; but its operation in each individual 
mind is modified by that mind’s peouliar cast or 
temperament; and to every class of mind there 
are sufficient motives presented for the willing 
admission of the truth whereby we are sanctified 
and saved.” (Dr. W. H. Mill.)— Ver. 29. The 
blessedness of faith without the evidence of 
sense ,—this it is of which our Lord here assures 
us; and of this, 8t. John (concerning whom it 
is expressly related that “As saw and believed**), 
St. Peter, St. Thomas and all the rest, were per¬ 
force destitute. 41 Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and yet have believed: who, against 
the things of sense, the temptations of the world 
and Satan, against the perplexities of the natu¬ 
ral mind, the misgivings of a fearful, and the 
lacerations of a wounded, lieart, have opposed a 
firm faith in facts remote in Time, but indelible 
and eternal in effect.” (Dr. W. H. Mill.) 

[From Babnes : Ver. 25. Many are like Thomas. 
Many now are unwilling to believe because they 
do not see the Lord Jesus, and with just as little 

reason as Thomas had.-From Jacobus : Ver. 

24. Observe 1. How much is often lost by absence 
from a single social meeting; 2. This is often 
excused on the ground of divers hindrances, but 
is commonly traceable to the want of a lively piety; 
8. Such absentees often miss the Saviour’s ap¬ 
pearing, and His wonderful communications of 

the Holy Spirit.-From Owbn: Ver. 29. If any 

are disposed to regard it as an inferior privilege, 
to accept this truth (of the resurrection) through 
faith rather than sight , this great utterance of Je¬ 
sus Bhould Billy correct such an erroneous view.] 


V. 


design or the gospkl facts, testimony concerning chbist, and life nr his name. 

Chap. XX. 80,81. 

30 And [moreover] 1 many other signs truly* did Jesus in the presence of his disd- 

31 pies, which are not written in this Tbook: But these are [have been] written, that 
ye might [may] believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be¬ 
lieving ye might [may] have life 1 through [in] his name. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. SO.—{plr obv—quidem iattur, yea and, or moreover. Lange, nun auch. The meaning Is, to gnard against taking 
this Gospel as a complete account of the signs of Jesus.—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 30 .—[Truly is intended to give the foroe of eat after toAAA and before £AAa — ei qwtdem alia, and utdsxd many 
other signs. —P. B.1 

* Ver. 31.—The addition atwrtev after in C.* D. L Sin. etc-, not satisfectorily established. [A.R. C.® X., etc-, Vulg. 

Syr.Cyr., etc., omit awvtov, read fajv without ouivior, and so do Tischen<L, AIL, Treg n Westc. Its insertion from other pas¬ 
sages is more easily accounted for than its omission.—P. 8.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

According to Lticke, De Wette, Meyer, John 
here closes his entire book, and chap. xxi. is an 
40 


appendix. In our opinion, he here oonclndes 
the history of the Passion and Resurrection, in¬ 
somuch as that history was designed to perfect 
the faith of the disciples—just as chap. xii. 87, 
he evidently closes the history of the public pro- 
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pbetie ministry of Jesus; ns chap. L 18, He ma¬ 
nifestly closes the Prologue, and, similarly, chap. 
xxL 24 the Epilogue. These different concluding 
formulas betoken a construction of the Gospel 
so well organised and thoroughly digested, that 
in view thereof, the conception which regards the 
Terses under consideration as forming a conclu¬ 
sion to the entire Gospel must appear a too ex¬ 
ternal conception of our Gospel. 

[Ver. 80. It is a question how the expression: 
iro XX d k al 6. X Xa a uptl a, etc,, should be in¬ 
terpreted. The word has been referred to resur¬ 
rection signs, signs in attestation of the resurrec¬ 
tion, by Chrysost., Theophylaot, etc., Kuinoel, 
Liicke, Olsbausen, etc. Against this view it is re¬ 
marked by Meyer and others: (1) The term orjfuia 
is too general to support such an interpretation. 
The Terse, however, does not touch upon the great 
mass of the otifuia, but upon suoh as were done 
by Jesus in the presence of His disciples , in the 
circle of the eleven in particular; TeitpJjpia, Acts 
i. 8. (2) XloXka teal &Ua is alleged to be contra¬ 

dictory to this interpretation; Christ, according 
to the Gospel as well as according to 1 Cor. xv., 
having appeared a few times only. But the 
words are not spoken of the appearances in them¬ 
selves, but of the orjfiela which oocurred on the 
occasion of these appearances. To these oijfula , 
then, there must be reckoned His making of 
Himself known to Thomas by means of a miracle 
of knowledge, to Mary through the word of re¬ 
cognition: Mary, But besides these signs, re¬ 
corded by 8t. John, yet others must be add¬ 
ed to the list, vis. : His making of Him¬ 
self known to the Emmaus disciples through 
the breaking of bread; to Peter, as to James, in 
a mode with which we are unacquainted; to the 
five hundred brethren in Galilee, by a majesty 
of sudden appearance which threw many of 
them upon their knees; to the disciples on the 
Mount of Olives, by His ascension; to Paul, by 
His manifestation from heaven. These instances 
oertainly might justify the expression of the 
Evangelist; (8) however, enoirpjev is said to 
contradict this view. Tholuck remarks that this 
term cannot be used concerning appearances. 
It may, however, be applied to manifestations of 
miraculous knowledge, of celestial might, of 
divine Providence, which manifestations accom¬ 
panied every appearance. Then (4) this view 
is said to be disfavored by the expression: h 
rip flip?* rofmp, these words being alleged to 
prove that John has in view the Contents of his 
entire Gospel, Since, however, the Evangelist is 
speaking of resurrection-signs, he has refe¬ 
rence to that part of the book whioh contains 
statements relative to the resurrection. 

So early a commentator as Euthymius intro¬ 
duced the other explanation of the aijfuia (see 
Liicke, 802). He first interprets them correctly, 
as significant of the resurrection-signs, but then 
states that the word may also be generally con¬ 
strued, as signifying the whole mass of the won¬ 
derful signs of Christ, previous and subsequent 
to the resurrection. And thus do Jansen, Wolf, 
Bengel, Lampe, Tholuck, etc, (see Meyer, 661) 
now interpret the term. [So also Hengstenberg, 
Godet, Alford: Miracles in the most general 
sense, by whioh Jesus proved His Messiahship. 
—P. S.] This interpretation is contradicted by 


(1) The circumstance that John has already 
submitted his rieumi relative to the earlier 
signs, chap, xii. 87; (2) the fact that he is here 
speaking of signs done by the Risen One in 
the presence of the disciples;—objections irre¬ 
spective of the necessity involved by thin in¬ 
terpretation, for regarding chap. xxL as a 
foreign addition or clumsily adjusted appendix, § 
and this in the absence of otherwise sufficient 
grounds. 

Ver. 81. Bnt these have been written 

[ravra 61 yeypappiva Iva, x-r. A.1. — These 
signs-—namely, these manifestations of the 66£a 
of Christ. According to Tholuck and Meyer, the 
selections from the miracles performed by Jesus 
presented throughout the entire GospeL Against 
this view, see the preceding Exsa. Note. Be it 
also observed that this Gospel was not written 
for the purpose of converting to the faith those 
who were not yet believers (Hilgenfeld), but with 
a view to confirming believing Christians in the 
faith. Hence, also, the expression xurreixjvre is 
to be taken emphatically, like the exhortation to 
believe addressed to Thomas, and the chief em¬ 
phasis lies upon ; Hal iva ntoreiovrec, etc. 
They are to be confirmed in their faith in 
Christ by faith in the resurrection, and in that 
faith have perfect life. [Alford: “The mere 
miracle-faith, so often reproved by our Lord, 
is not that intended here. This is faith in Him¬ 
self, as the Christ the Son of God; and the Evan¬ 
gelist means that enough is related in this book 
to be a ground for eucn a faith, by showing us 
His glory manifested forth.—P. S.] 

The Christ, the Son of GkxS. Both in the 
fullest meaning of the words, in aocordanoe with 
the Prologue. 

May have life in His name [£ o$v lxn r * 

1 v rip bvbftari avroti], —Entire, perfect life 
in the name perfected through the resurrection. 

[The bvopa, the revealed being of Christ, divine 
essence in human form, is the object of faith, 
and the ground of the £&>#• The Gospel of John 
has indeed a tendency, but not such an one as 
the Tubingen School ascribes to it. Its tendency 
is the aim of all sound preaching and theological 
writing, namely, by the faithful exhibition of 
truth to produce and to strengthen faith in 
Christ, and thus to lead men to the possession of 
the true life which is identical with true happi¬ 
ness. To John, his task as an historian was the 
same with his task as an apostle sa lvation in 
Christ—P. S.]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Here, as well as chap. xxL 25, the Evangelist 
has made a distinct deliverance concerning the 
principle of his evangelical historiography, —parti¬ 
cularly of his presentation of the resurrection- 
history. His great anxiety was not to write down 
everything that he knew about Jesus; his aim 
was, rather, in a selection of significant facts to 
present his view of the glory of Christ, in order 
to the quickening, revival, and increase of faith 
in Christian readers, but especially in order to 
the furtherance of the full vitality and life-certi¬ 
tude of faith in the ideal knowledge (the name) 
of Christ. 

The same is true, although not in the some do- 
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gree, of the Synoptists. This is the character 
of religious, particularly of the evangelical, 
objective-subjective historiography; it is the 
first task of modern Gospel criticism to rise to 
an appreciation of this character. The atomistic 
conception of chroniclers, book-makers, tran¬ 
scribers, supplementers, human-tendency writers 
does not reach up to the Christological idea of 
the Evangelist. 

2. That ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of Qod. This they did already believe, 
and yet they must believe it now more fully than 
ever. A peculiar emphasis, however, rests upon 
the following: And that, believing [or, as believers'], 
ye may have life in His name. The name of 
Christ in believers is the full, clear, ideal con¬ 
templation of Christ in lively knowledge; there¬ 
with the full truth, certainty, vigor, and blessed¬ 
ness of the new life is given. 

8. That which John says of his own writings 
is true of all the Gospels. Their authors, there¬ 
fore, are indeed tendency writers, but of a divine 
tendency, entirely opposed to the human, fraudu- 
lou8, manifoldly egotistic tendencies which the Tll- 
bingen critics have dared impute to them, or, what 
is still wprse, to the Holy Ghost who guided them. 

4. The remark of John is in the broadest sense 
characteristic of Holy Scripture in general. It 
has a religious purpose, and is therefore written 
from a religious impulse, in a religious spirit, 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God. All 
the religious truth of Holy Writ, however, aims 
at the truth of God in Christ. Christ the mar¬ 
row and star of Holy Scripture. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The many signs of Jesus in His showings after 
the resurrection also.—The immeasurable fulness 
of the life of Jesus.—The simple presentation of 
the same in speaking signs.—The unity and 
diversity of the four evangelic portraits of Jesus. 
—In particular, of the Risen One.—Portrait of 
the Risen One by the hand of John.—Purpose of 
this resurrection-history.—Of this Gospel.—of 
the four Evangelists.—Of the whole of Sacred 
Writ.—How one must read the Holy Soriptnres 
in the same spirit in which they are written.— 
How perseveringly and devoutly T Until faith 


has become perfect life in a clear knowledge of 
Christ.—How many sluggishly stand still in the 
beginnings of faith, without pressing onward to 
the full vital consciousness of a certain know¬ 
ledge. We are to have life in Christs name. 

Stabkb: The Holy Scriptures are not imper¬ 
fect, but perfect unto salvation in all things per¬ 
taining to faith and life, 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.— 
Zeisius : Learn here whereunto the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures (the greatest treasure upon earth) are 
given us by God,—namely, that from them we 
may learn to believe and be saved. 

[Craven : From Chrysostom : Ver. 81. And 
that believing ye ’might have life through His name, 
i..e. through Jesus, who is Life.—-From Burkitt: 
Ver. JB1. The great point concerning Christ, to 
be known and believed from the Scriptures, is 
this, that Jesus, the Son of the Virgin, is the 
promised Messiah, the Anointed of the Father, 
He in whom all the types and shadows of the law 
are accomplished; and that this Jesus is for na¬ 
ture co-essential, for dignity co-equal, and for 
duration co-eternal with the Father; one in 
essence, equal in power and glory. Thus be¬ 
lieving that Jesus is the Son of God, and accom¬ 
panying that belief with a holy life, if we believe 
well, and live well, we shall have life through 
His name.—From M. Henry: Ver. 81. The 
duty of those that read and hear the Gospel: to 
believe, to embrace the doctrine of Christ, and 
that record given concerning Him, 1 John v. 11. 
—The great gospel-blessedness which we are to 
hope for— That believing we shall have life through 
His name. 

[From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
81. “It is the real Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word,—the actual coming in the flesh of the 
Son of God, born, dead, and risen for our salva¬ 
tion,—which is the sole basis of our religion. 
This great fact, and not any particular propo¬ 
sition concerning it, in the totality of its ob¬ 
jective character, and in the consequent totali¬ 
ty of its applicable virtue and influence; this is 
the real Article of a standing or falling Church. 19 
(Dr. W. H. Mill.)] 

[From Owen : Ver. 81. In His name ; “ Eter¬ 
nal life is obtained by believers in virtue of Him, 
upon the claim established by Him in whom 
they believe.’ 9 (Webster and Wilkinson.) ] 
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HL 

EPILOGUE TO THE GOSPEL. CHRIST'S POST-HISTORIC RULE IN THE WORLD UNTIL 

THE COMPLETED GLORIFICATION OF THE WORLD, OR UNTIL CHRIST'S COMING 

AGAIN; SYMBOLICALLY PRESENTED IN PARTICULAR ITEMS OF THE RESURREC¬ 
TION-HISTORY. 

Chapter XXI. 

I. 

The MANIFESTATION OF THE RISEN ONE AT THE GALILEAN SEA, AS A SYMBOL OF THE FUTURE RE¬ 
LATION AND CONDUCT OF CHRIST TOWARDS THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH IN THIS WORLD. 

Chap. XXI. 1-14. 

1 After these things Jesus 1 shewed Pie manifested] himself again to the disciples at 
the sea pake] of Tiberias; and on this wise shewed he himself [and he manifested 

2 himself in this manner]. There were together Simon Peter, and Thomas called 
Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, and two other 

3 [others] of his disciples. Simon Peter saith unto them, I go [trzdfw] a fishing. 
They say unto him, We also go [come, £pz6fie$a] with thee. They went forth, and 
entered into a [the, r<$] ship immediately (omit immediately]*; and [in] that night 

4 they caught nothing. But when the morning was now come [when the morning was 
already coming on, Kpu>ia- dh yty yegoplvytj* Jesus stood on 4 the shore; but the 

5 disciples knew not that it was Jesus. Then Jesus saith unto them. Children, have 
ye any meat [any fish, or, anything to eat, npo<r<pdycov~\ ? They answered him, No. 

6 And he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye shall 
[will] find. They cast therefore, and now they were not able to draw it for the 

7 multitude of [the, rd>v] fishes. Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto 
Peter, It is the Lord. Now when Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt 
his fisher's coat unto him [girded on his outer garment], (for he was naked,) and did 

8 cast [threw] himself into the sea Pake]. And the other disciples came in a little 
ship [in the boat, rip xXotapip], (for they were not far from land, but as it were 

9 [only about] two hundred cubits,) dragging the net with [the] fishes. As soon then 
as they were come to land [or, went on shore], they saw [see, fttlxooatv] a fire of 

10 coals there, and fish laid [lying, Inuttpevov] thereon, and bread. Jesus saith unto 

11 them, Bring of the fish which ye have now caught Simon Peter went up [on 
board], ana drew the net to land 5 full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and 
three: and for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken [the net was not 
broken, or, rent]. 

12 Jesus saith unto them, Come and dine [breakfast, &pumj<rar*]S And 1 none of 

13 the disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the Lord. Jesus 

14 then cometh, and taketh [the] bread, and giveth them, and [the] fish likewise. This 
is now the third time that Jesus shewed [manifested] himself to his disciples, after 
that he was risen from the dead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 1.—Pliprovf Is retained by Tischend., Treg., Weeto., In accordance with B. C n text rec.; b ’Iqwovc by Lacfcuu,la 
accordance with X- A. L. 2L, etc, Alford omits it with D. M. There is no good reason for its omission, bat there is for its 
insertion in a reading lesson beginning with IfavepoHre.—P. S.] .... . „ 

9 Ver. 3.—Evdi/*[A. C.» P. text, rec.] is to be omitted in accordance with [XJ B. C.* D. L. X. etc. 

4 Ver. 4.—The reading yirotiivys instead of yeroniyip, in accordance with C > E. L. (Tischendorf 1 is probably exegetb 
cal. The dawn may already hare come, without its being yet day or morning. [Lachmann and Alford read yc reverse. 
(cum main factum cud), which is supported by Cod. Sin., but Tregelles. Tischendorf, ed. rill- and Westoott and Hort 
y I roialinp (cum mane cud futurum ), which is supported by A. B. C* B. Ljyeiy.A. B.). See Ttschend.—P. 8.1 

i v er . 4.—The preposition tis is supported by B. C. etc., Tischendorf; bn by A. D. Is etc*, Lachmann, Bin. Ifejar: 
44 iwi would more readily than sir be added as a glow.” 

§ Ter. 11.—Ei* rip yip in accordance with A.O.LP.I1, Lachmann, Tischendorf. This may be a correction of tbs 
Recepta iiri m E. O. K. M. f dc. 

• Ver. 12 —[Lange: cud das Morgcnbrot cat Me morning meal, ipurrdm is to take an early msal (ipww, prtmibm, 
breakfast or lunch), before the biirrov or chief meal (corresponding to onr dinner), which was taken late in the afternoon or 
early in the evening, after the heat of the day was over, as is the custom now in large cities, as Paris, London, New York.— 
P sl 

rVer. 12.—{The text. rec n with X-A. D. L., inserts W after oMwv, and Tischendorf (ed. vlii n not before) retains It. Al¬ 
ford and Westoott reject it in accordance with B. C<—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

On the QBNViNiKxss of Chap, xxi., see the In¬ 
troduction, p. 81. Along with the genuineness, 
we maintain the organic appertinency of the 
chapter to the entire Gospel, in antithesis to the 
view which debases it to an appendix. See the 
Introduction, p. 46; Leben Jesu , III., p. 762. In 
respect to the discussions on the subject, see 
Lucke II., p. 805; Meyer [p. 662 ff.]; * Tholuok, 
p. 445 and others. 

[The last chapter is generally regarded as a 
mere Appendix. Dr. Lange views it as the Epi¬ 
logue which corresponds to the Prologue, (1.1-18), 
and presents, in typical outline, the post-resur¬ 
rection history of Christ, His perpetual, spiritual 
presence in, and guidance of, the Church; as the 
Prologue presents His history before the Incar¬ 
nation , and the body of the Gospel, His earthly 
history . Lange’s exegetical and doctrinal com¬ 
mentary of this plain, unassuming, yet most sig¬ 
nificant chapter, is exceedingly rich and ingeni¬ 
ous, and leaves but little room for additions. Dr. 
F. W. Krummacher, the prince of German pulpit 
orators, told me in Elberfeld, on Easter Monday, 
1844, after delivering a magnificent discourse on 
vers. 1-14, that he had prepared no less than 
fifteen different sermons on this section, and had 
found it inexhaustible in homiletical wealth. The 
other sections are equally rich. Ch.'xx. is the 
Gospel for Easter Sunday. Ch. xxi. the GospeL 
for the Easter-Week, as irradiated by the Sun of 
,the Resurrection. It is a picture of Christian 
life, and the life of the Churoh, with its contrasts 
and changes,—festive joy and hard work, poverty 
and abundance, failure and success, humility and 
loftiness, activity and resf, losing and finding the 
Lord, longing for Him and rejoicing in His pres¬ 
ence. 

On the genuineness of this chapter, I add the tes¬ 
timonies of an English and an American scholar. 
Canon Westcott (in his excellent Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels , Boston ed., p. 258,) says: 
** This last chapter (xxi.) of his Gospel is in every 
way a most remarkable testimony to the influence 
of St. John’s person and writings. Differences of 
language, no less than the abruptness of its intro¬ 
duction and its substance, seem to mark it dearly 
as an addition to the original narrative; and the 
universal concurrence of all outward evidence, no 
less certainly establishes its claim to a place in 
the canonical book. It is a ratification of the Gos¬ 
pel, and yet from the lips of him who wrote it; it 
allows time for the circulation of a wide-spread 
error, and yet corrects the error by the authori¬ 
tative explanation of its origin. The testimony, 
though upon the extreme verge of the Apostolic 
period, yet falls within it, and the Apostle, in 
the consciousness (as it seems) of approaching 
death, confirms again his earlier record, And 
corrects the mistaken notion, which might have 
cast doubt upon the words of the Lord.” Ezra 
Abbott, in his and Hackett’s ed. of Smith’s Bibl. 
Diet., vol. II., p. 1480, note b., maintains, with 
the best German oommentators, that the 21st oh. 


• [Meyer regards the whole of ch. xxi. u genuine, with 
the exception of ver. 25, (on which see below), and ably re¬ 
futes the objections which, since Grot!us, have been raised 
'igainst the Johannean authorship.—P. 8.J 


contains almost all the peculiarities of John’s 
style, and that the points of difference are insig¬ 
nificant, compared with the striking agreement. 
He adds: “ On the supposition, however, that the 
Gospel is not genuine, this Appendix presents a 
problem whioh seems to admit of no reasonable 
solution. What motive could there have been 
for adding such a supplement to a spurious work 
after the middle of the second century? Was it 
needful, fifty years or more after the Apostle’s 
death, to correct a false report, that it was 
promised him that he should not die? Or what 
dogmatic purpose could this addition serve ? And 
how is Us minuteness of detail, and its extraor¬ 
dinary agreement in style with the rest of the 
Gospel to be explained ? It may be said that it 
wa9 designed to give credit to the forged Gospel, 
by a pretended attestation. But was the whole 
chapter needed for this ? And what credit could 
a fictitious work of that period derive from 
au anonymous testimony ? Had such been the 
object, moreover, how strange that the Apostle 
John should not be named as the author! The 
only plausible explanation, then, of vers. 24, 26, 

| seems to be, that they are an attestation of the 
trustworthiness of the Gospel, by those who first 
put it into general circulation—companions and 
friends of the author, and well known to those 
to whom it was communicated; and the only 
| plausible account of the first 23 verses of the 
I chapter is, that they are a supplementary addi¬ 
tion [?], which proceeded directly from the pen, or 
substantially from the dictation of the author of 
the rest of the Gospel.” The Johannean origin 
of oh. xxi. is denied or doubted by Grotius, 
Clericus, Hammond, Semler, Paulus, Liicke, Do 
Wette, Crcdner, Bleek, Baur, Keim, Scholten, etc ; 
defended by Wetstein, Lampe, Eichhorn, Kui- 
noel, Hug, Guericke, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, 
Olshausen, Luthardt, Ebrard, Ilengstenberg, Go- 
det, Alford, Westcott, Wordsworth, (who, in a 
long note, p. 862, maintains a view somewhat 
similar to that of Dr. Lange). The latest hypo¬ 
thesis brought out by Prof. Cassel, (1871), is that 
John wrote the 21st chapter, and endorsed the 
rest, which was originally written by his brother 
James. The first is true, the last is a worthless 
fancy.] 

[The only argument worth mentioning against, 
the Johannean origin of chap, xxi., is derived 
from a few rare and unimportant expressions, as 
ipxeo^ai <rvv (ver. 8) for the usual Johannean 
bico\ov&eiv ; trpotas yevopkvij^ (4) for irput ; roXuav 
and e^ard^etv (12); Qkpeiv (181 for dyetv. But 
these peculiarties are natural and easily ex¬ 
plained from the context, and are more than 
counterbalanced by the number of Johannean 
words and phrases, as pera ravra (ver. 1), % 
&d%aooa rye Tifhpiddoc (1), orpdpiov (9, 10, 13), 
natdia (5), pivrot (4), the double apfp> (18). 

(21 for Bartholomew, the form Oouar 6 
Xeydfievoc hioupof (2), Xipov nfrpof (2, 3, 7, 11, 
15), 6 pa&rjrr^ bv yydira 6 ’I^roof (7), as well as by 
the unanimous testimony of the manuscripts and 
ancient versions, which contain the whole chap¬ 
ter as an integral part of the Gospel. The only 
question is as to vers. 24 and 25, whether they 
are likewise from John, or an attestation by (tic 
hand of his surviving pupils and friends. Lnngc 
regards also these last two verses as Johannean 
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with the exception of the phrase: “And we know 
that his testimony is true.” They conclude the 
Epilogue, and correspond to the conclusion of the 
Prologue, i. 18, and the conclusion of the main 
body of the Gospel, xx. 80, 80.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. After these things —[Mrrd rav - 
to ],—/«#., which, in Jerusalem, had already 
secured the confirmation of the disciples in the 
faith. [Several days must have elapsed since the 
lost meeting, (xx. 26), for the disciples had in 
the meantime, according to the Lord's direction, 
returned to Galilee. (Matt, xxviii. 7, 10, 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 6.) Afterwards they again proceeded 
to Jerusalem, to witness the ascension from 
Mount Olivet, (Luke xxiv. 60 ff.; Acts i. 1-12), 
and to be filled with the promised Spirit (Acts 
U.).-P. s.] 

Jesus manifested HimselfTe + av kpuaev 
iavT 6v J.—Is an indication of His higher man¬ 
ner of appearing intended ? De Watte finds in 
the expression the indication of a ghostly exist¬ 
ence ;—Luthardt that of a moving in a sphere of 
the invisible; this, Meyer impugns. The ghost¬ 
liness, of course, cannot exclude His bodiliness, 
nor can His invisibility exolude His power of 
appearing. Nevertheless, we believe that some¬ 
thing is meant here, other than the higher man¬ 
ner of appearing. In accordance with John's 
method of using jr dXtv t the word seems indica¬ 
tive, not of His third manifestation after the re¬ 
surrection, but of a second new, higher mani¬ 
festation of His glory at the Lake ofGennesareth, 
in contradistinction to th&t first manifestation of 
His glory at the same Lake, of which we have 
an account in ohap. vi. 

At the I«&ke of Tiberias [ejrirffdcAdc- 
oyg tyg T ifiepiAdog .]—The demonstrations 
of the Risen One still connect themselves with 
the old life-order of the disciples, especially the 
disciples in the wider sense. Agreeably to this 
order of life, from the Easter-feast [PassoverJ in 
Jerusalem they returned to Galilee, preparing 
themselves shortly afterwards for attendance 
upon the Feast of Pentecost. This old order of 
life, observed by the disoiples, was, however, on 
the point of being dissolved, inasmuch os they 
brought their festal journeys into harmony with 
the new interest. Accordingly, after the Paschal 
Feast, they remained yet a Sunday in Jerusalem, 
and returned thither a long while before the 
Pentecostal Feast. But for the intervening 
time, Jesus had appointed His principal meeting 
with the cirole of disciples, in the broader sense 
of that term, in Galilee, and His promise was 
fulfilled according to Matt, ‘xxviii.; comp. 1 
Cor. xv. That meeting, however, was doubtless 
preceded by Jesus' first manifestation in Gali¬ 
lee, at the lake, seven disciples being present. 
We find these busied again with their domestic 
trade; this circumstance points to the earliest 
period subsequent to their return home. They 
were, temporarily, without further occupation 
and instruction; they must wait for the Lord. 
The direction to tarry in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 
49) applies to the period following the ascension. 

Mow He manifested Himself on this 
wise [Efavipooevdk ovTwg \—In the fol¬ 
lowing, stress is laid, not particularly upon 
Christ’s issuing forth from invisibility, but upon 
the miraculous manner in which He made Him¬ 


self known to the Apostles, and communed with 
them. 

Ver. 2. There were together [Ijoav 6po * 
*. r. X. The witnesses of the Resurrection, the 
recipients of the Holy Ghost, returned to their 
humble work in Galilee, fishing together, pro¬ 
bably for the lost time! So festive joys mid 
hard work alternate in the life of the Christian. 
—P. S.]—It is noteworthy that Thomas is here 
mentioned after Simon Peter, os the second dis¬ 
ciple. Further we find Nathanael, or Bartholo¬ 
mew, and the two sons of Zebedee (John and 
James); together with these, two others of His 
disciples are enumerated without special desig¬ 
nation. Our first inference would be, that these 
were Andrew, the brother of Peter, and Philip, 
the friend of Nathanael. From the circumstance 
that the disciples are not named, Meyer thinks 
fit to infer that they were disciples in the broader 
sense; ver. 1 seems to oontradict this. John 
may have omitted the names of the two disciples 
for two reasons: 1. Because he would otherwise 
have been obliged to mention the sons of Zebe¬ 
dee by name, also; 2. Because, it was his desire, 
by speaking, at the close, of two disciples, to in¬ 
duce his readers to moke the computation of the 
seven. Or is their anonymousness to serve the 
symbolical purpose of the Epilogue? Or was he 
unwilling, by naming the two, to give promi¬ 
nence to the four remaining ones, who bad no 
part in this feast ? Something enigmatical still 
attaches to this anonymousness. Contemplative 
natures, such as John's, are undoubtedly dream¬ 
ily forgetful in certain moments and relations; 
it is, therefore, not necessary to infer the two 
nameless ones to have been disciples in the wider 
sense. Here only does he mention the sons of 
Zebedee together. a 

Ver. 8. Simon Peter: I go a fishing 
[bir&yu dXteie A>].—Peter is foremost in out¬ 
side enterprises also. And thoroughly decided 
in his own mind, without asking others ; I gc — 
We also go (come) with thee [ipxbfitda 
teal Tjuel c ovv ooi ].— The expression of their 
cordial, friendly cleaving to him. 

And in that night they oaught nothing 
[icat iv ineivy rp vvitrl ttriaaev ov- 
div }.—The night season is the most favorable 
time for oatohing fish, Luke v. 5. Yet there 
were unsuccessful nights ; such an one was this. 
[A symbol of the utter failure of the fishers of 
men without Christ, os verse 6 illustrates their 
abundant success with Christ—P. S.J 

Yer. 4. Bnt when the morning had al¬ 
ready dawned. —[According to the other read¬ 
ing, was about dawning . See Text. Note. —P. S.] 
It was the time of the dawning.— Jeans stood 
on the shore [lory 'I ye. e l g rdv a i yia- 
X 6 v].—He had taken His station on the shore 
(«f). Thcy’saw the form standing on the shore 
witnout reoognising it Comp. John xx. 14; 
Luke xxiv. 16. 

Yer. 6. Children.—II aid la does not stand 
for the Johannean reKvla (see ohap. xiii. 83), not 
even in the sense of I John ii. 13. Jesus, wish¬ 
ing in His character of the Unknown One to ad¬ 
dress the fishermen first as a stranger, speaks to 
them in the universal, familiar language of sea¬ 
faring men, with the dignity, we may conjecture, 
of a superior: Young men! Boys! 2 Msec. viiL 
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20; Nonnus, Euthym. Zigabenus; see Leben Jetu 
II., p. 1712; Tholuck. 

Have ye any relish ? or, have ye any¬ 
thing to eat? [fi7? rt npoof&ytov 
_Properly speaking, anything to eat with bread. 


npoofiaytov, [but especially juh f like the Attic 1 phorus, Luthardt, etc. 


is to be referred simply to ftXinovotv. Mys¬ 
terious preparation. Interpretations: 

1. Brought forth out of nothing: Chrysostom, 

Theophylaot, Grotius, Color and others. ^ 

2. Prepared by the ministry of angels: Nice- 


dxffo y], namely, with their morning-bread, or 
breakfast.* By the sea, fish were their usual npoo- 
p&ytov with their bread. According to Tholuck, 


8. Jesus either conveyed the meal thither 
Himself, or procured others to place it there: 
Meyer. Against this view, Tholuck: 44 Peter 


they regard the questioner as some one wishing | cannot hare conveyed it thither, but neither can 
to purchase fish for his own breakfast. The j Jesus have procured it by means of others, if we 
same is the opinion of Meyer; Jesus, on the j must regard the perception of the Risen One not 
other hand, takes for granted, as His last words 1 as an external, common, sensuous perception, 
show us, that they have caught nothing, and in- j but as conditioned by the inner sense” (?). 
timates that if the contrary were the case He ( Liicke: 44 A lack of clearness invests the miracle 
would not need to interpose. It is manifest,, with an air of wild adventure.” But had not Je- 
however, that the question is primarily intended! sus friends everywhere along the lake? Could 
merely as an expression of'human interest, and He not appear to them, and, in a mysterious 
for the introduction of what follows. j manner, arrange something similar to the making 

Ver. oT Cast the net on the right side of ready of the she-ass in Bethphage and of the fur- 


the ship [f$&X ere etc rd Set; id. pip f rot; 
nXolov Td Mktvov , kcI evp^oere ]. — 
Comp. Luke v. 4. There the Lord commands 


nished room in Jerusalem? To this day Christ 
often, through the medium of wonderful provi¬ 
dences, cares thus for the maintenance of His 


the disciples to launoh out into the deep, here to [ people by operating influentially upon foreboding 


oast the net on the right side of the ship, whence 
we might conclude that they had drawn the net 
after them on the other side, or, discouraged, 
had drawn it up out of the water with the in¬ 
tention of steering towards the shore. 

No longer able to draw it up [ohKir t 
avr d iXnboat lax^ov]. —To draw the net 
.up over the water, or to themselves (iXitheiv) —a 
feat naturally more difficult than to drag it, 
closed, after them in the water itself (ohpetv). 

Ver. 7. It is the Lord [*0 Khpidc tarty ]. 
John first recognizes Him, with the mind’s eye, 
by His manner of acting, and then, with the bo¬ 
dily ear, by His speech, as also, with the bodily 
glance, by His speoific appearance. 

Simon Peter then hearing that it was 
the Lord. —Again the characteristic picture of 
the two disciples, as in chap. xx. 4 ff. Each dis- 
oiple is in advance of the other; John with the 
swift drawing of love, the eagle-glance of recog¬ 
nition, Peter with the spirited, decided aot.— 
Por he was naked [tv ydp yvpv6 c],— 
This assertion does not operate to the exclusion 
of the loin-cloth, or a fisherman’s shirt, even. 
Reverence, however, commands him to pnt on 

the upper garment, knevSvn^ (Vj£0), fisher's 
frock; this was without sleeves; it extended to 
the knees and was worn over the *<r£v. He 
girded the garment on account of his swimming, 
for it was in this manner he reached the land; 
Grotius and others make him walk upon the wa¬ 
ter as aforetime. 

Ver. 8. As it were two hundred cubits, 
or 800 feet = J stadium. 

Ver. 0. They saw a fire of coals laid.— 
[BXinovoiv dvd p atctdv Keipivtjv ttai 
oipdp iov in iKtlpevov Kal dprov ].—The 
cool-fire was laid, broiling fish were spread 
thereon as a relish (of&piov), and moreover 
they saw bread. For nal iprov , we doubt not, 


* [No single English word adequately translates the Greek 
wpoo^dytw and its German equivalent ZukotL The idea is 
that of some article of food added to what is regarded as the 
substantial part of the meal. The term reUtA,in one of its 
significations, more nearly expresses it than any other Eng* 
lish word.—P.S.] 


souls. Here, therefore, as the Master and Fa¬ 
ther of the house. He has provided a breakfast 
for them (and that not merely in a vision). 
Comp. Luke xxiv. 80. 

Ver. 10. Bring of the fish.—[’E viyuare 
and tov biftapluv uv Lnidoare vvv].— 
Irrespective of the question whether the pre¬ 
pared repast is sufficient or not, they are com¬ 
manded to add to it some of their own fish 
(whioh, however, they have caught in pursuance 
of His directions alone). Euthymius: In order 
to preserve the miraculous draught from all ap¬ 
pearance of a favraoia; Meyer: In order to the 
exigent completion of the meal. We think that 
it was likewise in order to the revelation of a new 
order of things. Here, as everywhere, the sym¬ 
bolical transparency of the story comes to light. 

Ver. 11. An hundred and fifty and three 
[Ixardv nevr^Kovra rpiQv ],—The Evan¬ 
gelist’s primary intention in reporting the num¬ 
ber of the whole mass of great fishes was, mani¬ 
festly, to render prominent the miraculousnesg* 
of the fact that the net was nevertheless untorn.. 
The trait that the number (1581, as a number, is not 
symbolical, speaks very deciaedly in favor of the* 
historio truthfulness of the narrative in opposi¬ 
tion to the assumption of its being a traditiem 
(Strauss), or the work of an apocryphal nasrm- 
tor. The attempt has indeed been made to>ce»- 
strue the number materially as a symbolical ene. 
Ammonias: The number 100=the Gentiles, 60= 
the Jews, 8=the Trinity.* Jerome and Kostlin: 
Oppian counted 153 species of fish, ergo the uni¬ 
versality of gpeoies=the universality of the na¬ 
tions entering the net of the GospeL 44 Which 
statement, as far as Oppian is concerned, rests 
upon a mistake.” Recently, some one has even 
oonceived it to be his duty to work out the name 
of Simon [son of] Jonas, by means of numerical 
allegory (TheoL Jahrb . 1854, p. 185). We do not 
consider the number as symbolical, but the num- 


• [Other mystical explanations of the number In Words¬ 
worth in lee... who makes 163 expressive of the jubilee of the 
true Israel of beatified saints in heaven. Comp, also Meyer, 
p. 073. Galvin cots off all snch calculations by the sober* 
remark: Quantum ad pitdum numenm ipoctat, non ett att- 
quod in to qtaartndum my stcriw m. P . &.] 
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bermg does appear to us in that light ' The elect, 
who form the main element of the Church, are 
great and numbered fishes. And great and numer¬ 
ous as the elect of the congregated mass may be, 
they are not the ones who break the net of the 
Church. It is the maxim of all the elect: first 
Christ, then the Church. John is moreorer al¬ 
ways foiid of stating numbers; for instance, the 
200 cubits, Ter. 8; chap. Ti. 10, ete. 

Ver. 12. (Put) none of the disciples durst 
ask Him fob dele (d£) krbhpa r£>v fia&q- 
tup k^eraaai avrbv 2$ rig el; eldbreg 
bn b Kipibg epnv ].—The krbhpa is not 
pleonastic (Euinoel), not expressive of veils 
(Lampe), or of a fear of doubt (Augustine and 
others), but of reverence, in connection with a 
quiet, blissful assurance in regard to the pres¬ 
ence of Jesus (eiddref, ete.). [Comp. oh. iv. 27. 
—P. 8.]. What was so particularly new to them 
at this manifestation of the Risen One was the 
feature of His partaking of a meal with them 
once more, like a house-father, after having 
miraculously prepared it for them. 

Ver. 18. Jesusoomeththerefore [Ipxerai 
Irjao vcj-—As the disciples have been standing 
on this side of the ooal fire, and have been called 
to approach by the Lord (dev re, ver. 12), so the 
Lord has stood on the other side,—probably with 
that expression of reserve suitable to the unknown 
person in whose character He wished first to meet 
them,—and now He advances nearer and more 
familiarly to them. 

And taketh the bread [sal Xappbvei 
rbv & pro vj—Why is the customary thanksgiv¬ 
ing not mentioned T 1. Jesus wished to omit rd 
bv&p&mm (Euthymius). 2. Luthardt; The table- 
communion of Jesus with His people is a silent 
one in this ®on. 8. Meyer: The Evangelist is 
not describing a regular repast, such as is spoken 
of, Luke xxiv. 80, but a breakfast , that was par¬ 
taken of standing. As it appears, it is also, 
however, the intention of Christ not to make Him¬ 
self positively known as yet by the ’expression 
of the prayer of thanksgiving. And probably 
there is a symbolical reason for this. Peter who 
has denied Him, declaring that he knew Him not, 
must be made to recognise Him again, as the 
Anonymous One, by His conduct. At all events, 
the reserve of Jesus seems designed, by means 
of a continually increasing solemnity, to pre¬ 
pare the minds of the disciples for the ensuing 
act. Tet the manifestation has a purposq which 
touches the disciples in general; hence there 
follows a sort of conclusion, in order to the dis¬ 
tinction of the general disciples 1 meal from the 
conference with Peter, and that concerning Peter 
and John. 

Ver. 14. This third time now Jesus 
manifested himself [Tovro rplrov 
hpavep6i> i ’I ya. roig pa&yralg iycp&eXg 
Ik veffp&v].—With these words John ranks the 
present manifestation of Jesus—as a more general 
one, allotted to the circle of disciples (incomplete 
though that was in numbers)—with the two 
manifestations reoorded in chap. xx. Luthardt 
very properly remarks: “The appearings there¬ 
in reported by John are by Paul summed up in 
clra role b6bexa f 1 Cor. xv. 6and only the 
well-known fear of harmonising induces Meyer 
to maintain the existence of a difference which 


| he decides in John’s favor. Manifestly, Paul has 
no interest in citing repeatedly those appear¬ 
ances of Jesus of which the same persons were 
repeatedly spectators, intending, as he does, not 
to ebunt the appearings of the Risen One, but 
to mention the witnesses as witnesses. 

.[Alford’s remarks on this section are in the 
line of Lange’s thoughts, and worthy of attention: 
u Without agreeing with all the allegorical in¬ 
terpretations of the Fathers, I cannot but see 
much depth and richness of meaning in this 
whole narrative. The Lord appears to His dis- 
.ciples busied about their occupation for their daily 
bread; speaks and acts in a manner wonderfully 
similar to His words and actions on a former 
memorable occasion, when we know that by their 
toiling long and taking nothing, but at His word 
enclosing a multitudcof fishes, was set forth what 
should befall them as fishers of men. Can we 
miss that application at this far more i&portant 
epoch of their apostolic mission ? Besides, He 
graciously provides for their present wants, and 
invites them to be His guests: why but to show 
them that in their work hereafter they should 
never want but He would provide ? And as con¬ 
nected with the parable, Matt. xiii. 47 ff. v has the 
net enclosing a great multitude and yet not broken, 
no meaning? Has the Making the bread and 
giving to them and the fish likewise,’ no meaning, 
whioh so closely binds together the miraculous 
feeding, and the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
with their future meetings in His name and round 
His Table ? Any one who recognizes the teaching 
character of the acts of the Lord, can hardly 
oast all such applications from him;—and those 
who do not, have yet the first rudiments of the 
Gospels to learn.”—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The significant manner in which John, 
seemingly by way of supplement, relates this 
single and unique meeting of the Risen One with 
the seven disciples by the Galilean Sea, culling 
it out of all the later showings of Jesus after His 
resurrection and emphasising the individual, 
momentous items of the event, induces us to 
suppose that from the first he designed it to form 
ths 0 conelusion of his Gospel. That he at the same 
time, however, intended this conclusio’n as an 
Epilogue to the Gospel, is proved by the precur¬ 
sive close of the resurrection-historjr and the 
Gospel in its narrower sense, chap. xx. 81. If 
we now take into consideration how symbolically 
transparent the individual facts of this Epilogue 
are from beginning to end (especially the miracu¬ 
lous draught of fishes, the institution of Peter, 
the destination of John), we shall not hesitate to 
bring the Epilogue into an antithetic relation to 
the Prologue of the Gospel, chap. i. 1-18. And 
if John has there sketched Christ’s pre-temporal 
rule in the world, finally represented, as it was, 
by John the Baptist, the recognition is obvious 
that be has designed to sketch here, in a speak¬ 
ing, evangelio fact, Christ’s post-temporal rule 
in the world, represented by the beptade of the 
Apostles, particularly by the destination of Peter 
and John in respect of their typical import for 
the Church. 8ee Leben Jtsu ii. p. 1723. 

2. The resolve of Peter , to go a fishing. A sym- 
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bol of tho beginning of the apostolic mission. 
The seven disciples in a round, saored number, a 
symbol of the apostolio Church. The Church is 
subdivided into an external, conspicuous part, 
and a mysteriously withdrawing, nameless part. 
Next to Peter are ranged Thomas, the apostolic 
searcher, and Nathanael, the representative of 
apostolic sincerity and simplicity. The sons of 
Zebedee retire into the back-ground; there is 
intimated, moreover, a nearer fellowship of John 
which forms the innermost, hidden, vital focus 
of the Church. Unanimity is the character of 
this fellowship. They go out together to catch 
fish. Into the sea . The sea a symbol of the 
world, of the life of the nations. 

3. The unsuccessful night. A symbol of the times 
of waiting, of the apparently fruitless struggling 
and hoping, whereby the laborers of God are tried 
in their work. These trials are connected with the 
fact that the disciples must first be freed from 
their self-consciousness and brought to the point 
of fully renouncing their work and relinquishing 
all expectation of shining results. These humi¬ 
liations, however, are connected with the neces¬ 
sity for distinguishing between an aotivity based 
upon human authority (Peter) and one drawing 
its inspiration from the word of Christ. A hu¬ 
man and legal running produces no abiding 
fruit. 

4. The unknown Man on the shore . Christ is 
always near His apostolic Church on this side of 
eternity. From the shore of the other world— 
the beyond—Ilia eye is leveled upon their 
actions. And they are conscious of this fact in 
its general sense, but they do not immediately 
recognise the Lord in the new, concrete forms of 
life in which He approaches them, wishing to 
prepare them an apostolio blessing. 

6. Children , have ye nothing to eat t Whenever 
the spirit of a new life-form of Christ discourses 
with the Church concerning her poverty, want 
of success, unavailing labor and fatigue, the 
moment of a new bestowal of blessing is being 
prepared. 

6. Cast the net. It is always the old net that 
Christ tells His people to cast in a new way, in a 
new direction. This, Christ’s instruction, alone 
indicates tho true treasure of blessing, and obedi- 
enoe to Christ’s instruction obtains the miracu¬ 
lous draught. 

7. Christ has first unknown operated upon the 
Church by need and opportunity. His instruc¬ 
tion has become of weight to her in the form of 
a pious, religious exhortation, or as a friendly 
counsel, and she has accorded it her confidence. 
In the result of miraculous blessing, however, 
tho Lord is known as the author of that blessing. 
The Johannean eagle-glance first recognises the 
Lord, Petrine fiery courage rushes through the 
flood to meet Him; the Church bastes to meet 
the Lord. But the true Petrine spirits in the 
Church are those who hurry on in advance of the 
Ship of the Church with their works and deeds. 
The one kind of spirits haste before it with the 
glance of recognition, the other by act; both, 
however, abide in foil connection with the 
Ship. 

8. The skip not far from land. Not fitr from 
the throne of the Lord and His coming. 

9. The coal-fire and repast on the shore. There 


are continually recurring festive moments 
in the Church—moments when Christ holds a 
feast with His people, as though upon the 
heights of the new world. The goal is mo¬ 
mentarily reached in a grand triumph, a grand 
manifestation of Christ. We would call to mini 
the timfi of Christ’s resurrection itself, the year 
70 (destruction of Jerusalem), 812; the years 
151«, 1700, 1813 (the time of the liberation of 
Germany [eclipsed for Germany by 1870 and 
18711) ana similar periods. In a wonderful way 
the Lord has ever prepared a refreshing repast 
for His weary ones. 

10. Bring of the fish . The Lord prepares re¬ 
freshment for His Church from a synthesis of His 
gift of blessing (for the preparation of which He 
has always ministering spirits) and their labor 
of blessing [blessed labor], # 

11. Simon Peter drew the net to land. Be of 
use! forward 1 to Christ 1 is the watchword of 
the Biblical Peter. It is hot his intention to 
seize the net for himself, but to place it at the 
disposal of Christ. The net was full of great 
fishes. The word of the Church first catches 
the eleot, those in a special degree receptive of 
salvation. The number 163. On the different 
interpretations see Exeg. Note in loc. We, as was 
previously stated, consider as symbolical, not the 
number , but the numbering . The elect are counted, 
man for man. See Jer. vii. 6; Rev. vii. 4. Thus 
also are the Einherier , the heroes of Odin in Val¬ 
halla, counted, according *o German Mythology. 
(“ ‘ Five hundred doors and forty more methinks 
are in Valhalla.—Eight hundred heroes through 
each door shall issue forth against the woli to 
combat.’ ” Therefore 800 X 640. Grimnismal). 
The Church is continually edified by the number 
of true subjective converts and believers who 
have received a new name, not by her unnum¬ 
bered masses.—Nevertheless the net. brake not. 
The truly faithful do not break the net. The great 
fishes swim lustily along in the draught of the 
net. The fishing net is broken by sea-reptiles, 
crabs, dead fish that weigh upon one point. Yet 
the true spiritual net of the eternal Church has 
never yet been broken. 

12. Come*and partake of the repast. Times of 
refreshing in the kingdom of God. Christ the 
Master of the House, who giveth the invitation 
to the feast. Reverential sense of His presence. 
Full sufficiency. It is a breakfast, however, in 
order to further labor. Blissful stillness of the 
Church in the Lord’s nearness and in the assu¬ 
rance of His presence. 

18. The third time, or the manifestations of the 
glorified Christ ever more glorious. 

14. The present section shows us the Apostles 
Peter and John in the characters peculiar to 
them; the following sketches their destiny and 
lot in the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

• 

dee the Doct. Notes. Christ’s first meeting 
again with His disciples by the Sea of Galilee.— 
The old life in the new light of the resurrection: 
1. The old persons (Peter, He.) ; 2. the old occu¬ 
pation (going a fishing); 8. the old surroundings 
(the Sea of Galilee); 4. the old vicissitudes and 
the old need (caught nothing); 5. the old con- 
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nection (Christ); 6. the old miraeles (the draught 
of fishes); 7. the old feasts (the repast). Eveiy- 
thing in a new light of life, peace and hope.— 
Christ at the sea of Galilee, formerly and now: 
1. The sea formerly the scene of His first mira¬ 
cles, acts and sufferings ,* 2. now the mirror of 
His glory. 

The two Easter-feasts in Galilee? 1. The 
Apostles* feast by the sea; 2. the Church's 
feast on the mountain (Matthew xxviii.).— 
Christ manifests Himself to the Apostles by the 
sea; for they must plunge into the sea of na¬ 
tions ; to the Church, in the wider sense, on the 
mountain, for it is to be the firm city, stablished 
upon the mountain of the Lord.—The disciples, 
assons of the resurrection, in their true unanimi¬ 
ty: 1. How harmonious in their differences (all 
gladly following the foot of Peter, the glance of 
John). They idl confess their need unanimous¬ 
ly: “No;" but without complaint, ver. 6. 
There is no braggart* among them and none who 
is disheartened. They are obedient in unison. 
Their faces are all set toward the Lord in one 
lore; they are all filled and made happy with 
the one thought of His presence. 2. How rich j 
in life and manifold in their unanimity (Peter, i 
John: the disciples in the ship).—The Risen 
One in the gradualness of His glorious manifes¬ 
tation : 1. The strange form in the morning twi¬ 
light on the shore; 2. the sympathizing question; 
8. the confident direction; 4. the mysterious 
preparation of a fire; 5. the condescending com¬ 
munity of goods (bring hither of the fith); 6. 
the glorious invitation; 7. the complete mani¬ 
festation in its familiarity and sublimity.— 
Christ considered in respect to the riches of 
His life amongst His people: 1. Mysterious and 
familiar; 2. Master and Servant; 8. Host and 
Guest; 4. a heavenly Apparition and a festive 
Companion.—Transformation of the old form of 
life into the new in the kingdom of the Risen 
One: 1. The old calling becomes a new symbol 
of life ; 2. the old home a new vestibule of hea- 
▼en; 8. the old need a new divine blessing; 4. 
the old labor a new religious service; 6. the old 
partnership a new fellowship in Christ; 6. the 
old discipleship a new apostolate.—The heavenly 
refreshment of the disciples, the preparation for 
a solemn conversation and revelation. 

Starkb: Osiandze: Handicrafts are well¬ 
pleasing to God; and godly craftsmen should 
assist one another in love and harmony, Ps. 
oxxviii. 1,2; Rom. xvi. 1,2 .—Cramer : A work 
goes on well and speedily when we set about it 
with united hands and hearts. Concord nourishes 
men, disoord consumes them, Gal. y. 15.— 
Temptation faileth not to be present in the as¬ 
semblies of believers, Sir. ii. 1.—It seemeth often 
unto godly Christians as if their diligence and 
labor were utterly in vain, and yet such seasons 
are but meant by God for the trial of their faith, 
Is. lxv. 23 .—Osiahdbr: God knoweth the right 
time.—Ziifeius: Although Jesus is still so near 
to His people, His pres'ence is not always recog¬ 
nized by thorn, nor the secret grace heeded.— 
God’s children are oft-times at a loss for food, but 
their Heavenly Father remedieth their case and 
nourisheth them, Matt. vi. 26, 27.—But He 
whose name is called Counsellor (Is. ix. 6), gave 
them good, counsel as to how they should do.— 


Behold bow Jesus can by His blessing in an in¬ 
stant repay His people for the painful toil that 
they have deemed lost.—Zxisius: When we 
faithfully wait on our calling, the Lord careth 
for our preservation meanwhile; and when no 
more means are in our possession, He can quickly 
provide them.—H bdimgkr: How friendly and 
gracious are the ways of the Lord 1 even tem¬ 
poral blessings must speak of His love, Ps. xxv. 
10 .—Zeisius: The wonder-doing hand of the 
Lord knoweth neither measure nor limit, Ps. civ. 
28.— Ibid.: Unto our bodies, after toil and labor 
endured, the Lord doth grant needfol refresh¬ 
ment ; and after the brief toilsomeness of this 
time. He will in heaven eternally regale our 
souls.—H bdinoxb: Open, dear soul! the Lord 
would sup with thee. Rev. iii. 20.—Ziisnrs: So 
many appearances of the risen Jesus; so many 
seals of our perfect redemption and reconcilia¬ 
tion with God, Rom. iv. 24. 

Gbrlach : The time was still when they, the 
Holy Ghost not yet being poured out upon 
them, must become sensible of the impotence of 
their own strength; Jesus still stood, like One 
partially unknown to them, beside their own 
efforts.^BRAUXx: “ But how the Redeemer hath 
| hallowed all things into symbols of the universal 
activity incumbent upon us all in His kingdom! 
The prinoe and his vicegerents, the mighty and 
armed warrior, the calculating merchant, the 
intelligent husbandman, the careful housefather, 
the tender mother, the faithful servant, the son, 
acquainted with his father's will, the hospitable 
householder, the peaceful gardener,— everything 
is drawn into this holy circle of refreshing pic¬ 
tures" (Schleiermacher).—In every calling Christ 
and His Spirit may be obtained, just «* that call¬ 
ing ; men need not fly to woods, vales, cloisters. 
The odor of sanctity can diffuse itself about every 
man's profession as it did over the occupation of 
the disciples at the sea of Gennesaret.—At that 
draught [Luke v. 4 ff.] Peter said: “ Lord, depart 
from me, I am a sinful man;" he said this in the 
weakness of his faith and of his knowledge, and 
in the confusion of his mind, as though'the 
nearness of the Holy One brought danger to 
him. This feeling he had surmounted; though 
conscious still of being a sinful man, he was 
more strongly convinced that the proximity of 
Jesus is always and everywhere salutary.—Of 
what value was the intimation of the oalm John: 
“ It is the Lord!" To note and point out the 
divine in life is a signal service of love.— Yea, 
the Lord is my Shepherd , I shall not scant (Ps. 
xxiii. 1). Come, Lord Jesus, be our Gnest; bless 
what Thou hast bestowed !* 

Gossnir: The right side is that of the elect. 
When the net is cast on that side, the fish enter 
into the net of themselves. The blessing that 
God puts in the mouth of the preacher along 
with His word, is really the source of all the 
fruit he produces.— It is the Lord! said the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,— he knew His Master first. 
A friend knows his friend by his walk, his step; 
so John knew the Lord by the fortunate draught 
of fishes. Ah, thought he, the Lord hath played 
us this loving trick; I know Him, that is His 

* A German blessing invoked before meals: 

“Kom*n\ Barr Jem, sei enter Oast, 

UMsegmwas Du «ns bescheret hast," 
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way.—Peter forgot and deserted the net with the 
multitude of fishes—-for all the trouble he had 
had with it—so soon as he saw his Lord again 
and knew Him.—Whoso cleaveth so to the Lord 
and feeleth himself to be so attraoted by Him 
that he can leave all for the Lord’s sake, he it is 
that loreth Him, ter. 7.—There is the table 
already spread. This was to paint His tender 
Providence vividly before their eyes, and to 
strengthen them in the faith, preparatory to 
their future calling, so that they might never 
feel afraid of lacking what was needfuL—The 
net of the Church breaketh not—though never 
so many great fishes be in it—when it is drawn 
at the command of Jesus and by apostolio hands. 
But when men arbitrarily pull at the net, and one 
pulleth right and another left, it breaketh. And 
now, alas! what men usually call the net of the 
Lord is sorely broken. But the Lord hath His 
net, the which is not broken. The Lord knoweth 
His own.—Jesus here manifests Himself as the 
Host, the House-fatheV of His little Church. 

Heubner: Peter tarrieth not; he showethhis 
ardent love. Peter’s natural disposition now 
became sanctified by love to Jesus. Thus shall 
all nature be sanctified through grace. 

[Cbavkn: From Augustins: Ver. 8. The 
Apostles were not forbidden by their apostle- 
ship from earning their livelihood by a lawful 
eraft, provided they had no other means of liveli¬ 
hood.—Ver. 11. In the first draught [Luke v. 6] 
the net was broken, to signify schisms; but here, 
to show that in that perfect peace of the blessed 
there would, be no schisms, the Evangelist con¬ 
tinues, And for all they were so great , yet was not 
the net broken.— From Chrtsostom: Ver. 7. The 
recognition of Jesus brings out Peter and John 
in their different tempers of mind; the one fervid , 
the other eublitne; the one ready, the other pene¬ 
trating. -From Qregobt: Ver. 8. The craft 

which was exercised without sin before conver¬ 
sion, was no sin after it; wherefore after his 
conversion Peter returned to fishing; but Mat¬ 
thew sat not down again at the receipt of ous- 
tom.— They caught nothing; the fishing was made 
to be very unluoky, in order to raise their aston¬ 
ishment at the miracle after.—Ver 4. The dis¬ 
ciples, inasmuch as they were still upon the 
waves of this mortal life, were laboring on the 
sea; but the Redeemer, having by His resurrec¬ 
tion thrown off the corruption of the flesh, stood 

upon the shore. -From Theophylaot: Ver. 8. 

In the night-time, before the presence of the Sun, 
Christ, the Prophets took nothing; for though 
they endeavored to oorrect the people, yet these 
often fell into idolatry. 

[From Burkitt : Ver. 1. Jerusalem now be¬ 
comes a forsaken plaoe, a people abandoned to 
destruction: such places wherein Christ is most 
welcome to preach, shall be most honored with 
His presence.—Vers. 2,8. All human labors and 
endeavors are in vain, unless Christ, by His 
presence and blessing, crown them with success. 
—Ver. 4. Christ is not always discerned by us 
when He is present with us; it is a double mercy 
to eqjoy His company, and to know indeed that 
it is He.—Ver. 6. When Christ is about to do 
great things for His people, yet will He have 
them exert all possible endeavors of their own; 
and the want of former success must not dis¬ 


courage from future endeavors.—Ver. 7. Cast 
himself into the sea ; It is not a sea of water, no, 
nor seas of blood, that can keep a zealous soul 
at a distance from Christ.—Vers. 12-14. Christ 
is still bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; He 
has taken possession of heaven in our nature, sit¬ 
ting there in our glorified humanity, olothed with 
that body which hung in its blood upon the cross. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 1-14. Christ has 
many ways of making Himself known to His 
people; usually in His ordinances, but some¬ 
times by His Spirit; He visits them when they 
are employed in common business.—Ver. 2. It is 
good for the disciples of Christ to be much to¬ 
gether; not only in solemn religious assemblies, 
but in common conversation, and about common 
business; thus they both testify and increase 
their affection to, and delight in each other, and 
edify one another both by discourse and example. 
—- Thomas; It is well, if losses by our neglects 
make us more careful afterward not to slip op¬ 
portunities.—Ver. 8. It was commendable in 
them to go a-fishing; for they did it 1. To re¬ 
deem time , and not be idle; 2. That they might 
help to maintain themselves, and not be burthen- 
some to any.— They caught nothing ; Even good 
men may come short of desired success in their 
honest undertakings: we may be in the way of 
our duty, and yet not prosper.—Ver. 4. Jesus 
stood on the shore; Christ’s time of making Himself 
known to His people is when they are most at a 
loss : When they think they have Jiost themselves , 
He will let them know that they have not lost 
Him. —It is a comfort to us, when our passage is 
rough and stormy, that our Mnster is at shore, 
and we are hastening to Him.— The disciples knew 
not that it was Jesus; Christ is often nearer us 
than we think Be is , and so we shall find after¬ 
ward, to our comfort.—Ver. 6. Christ takes cog¬ 
nizance of the temporal wants of His people, and 
has promised them not only grace sufficient, but 
food convenient.—Christ looks into the cottages 
Of the poor, and asks, Children , have ye any meat? 
—He has herein set us an example of compas¬ 
sionate concern for our brethren; there are 
many poor householders disabled for labor, or 
disappointed in it, that are reduced to straits, 
whom the rich should inquire after thus, Have 
ye any meat t For the roost necessitous are com¬ 
monly the least clamorous. —Ver. 6. The right side ; 
Divine Providence extends itself to things most 
minute and contingent—Those that are humble, 
diligent, and patient, though their labors may 
be crossed, shall be crowned; they sometimes 
live to see their affairs take a happy turn after 
many struggles and fruitless attempts.—There is 
nothing lost by observing Christ’s orders.—Those 
are likely to speed well that follow the rule of 
the Word, the guidance of the Spirit, and the 
intimations of Providence; for that is casting the 
net on the right side of the ship. —When we are 
most at a loss, Jehovah.-jireh— the Lord will pro¬ 
vide. —This miracle could not but put Peter in 
mind of a former one, Luke v. 4, etc. ; later favors 
are designed to bring to mind former favors.— 
An encouragement to Christ’s ministers to con¬ 
tinue their diligence in their work; one happy 
draught, at length, may be sufficient to repay 
many years’ toil at the Gospel net.—Ver. 7. They 
that have been with Jesus will be willing to swim 
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through a stormy sea, a sea of blood, to come to 
Him. —Vers. 7-18. God dispenses His gifts vari¬ 
ously: some excel, as Peter and John; others are 
but ordinary disciples;—yet both the eminent and 
the obscure shall tit down together with Christ in 
glory; nay, and perhaps, the last shall be first; — 
of those that do excel, some, like John, are emi¬ 
nently contemplative; others, like Peter, emi¬ 
nently active and courageous; some are useful as 
the Church’s eyes, others as the Church’s hands , 
and all for the good of the body.—If all the dis¬ 
ciples had done as Peter did, what had become 
of their fish and their nets ? And yet if peter 
had done as they did, we had wanted this 
instance of holy zeaL Christ was well pleased 
with both, and so must we be.—There are 
several ways of bringing Christ’s disciples to shore 
to Him from off the sea of this world; some are 
brought to Him by a violent death, as the martyrs, 
who threw themselves into the sea , in their seal for 
Christ; others are brought to Him by a natural 
death, dragging the net , which Is less terrible 
[but also less speedy] ; but both meet at length 
on the safe and quiet shore with Christ.—Ver. 
10. Christ would hereby teach us to use what we 
have; the benefits He bestows upon us are not 
to be buried and laid up , but to be used and laid 
out .—Ministers, who are fishers of men , must 
bring all they catch to their Master.—Ver. 11. 
The net of the Gospel has enclosed multitudes, 
three thousand in one day, and yet is not broken; 
it is still as mighty as ever to bring souls to God. 
—Ver. 12. Groundless doubts must be stifled, 
and not started. —Ver. 14. It is good to keep 
account of Christ’s gracious visits; for He keeps 
account of them, and they will be remembered against 
us, if we walk unworthily of them. This is now 
the third; have we made a due improvement of 
the first and second t See 2 Cor. xii. 14. This 
is the third, perhaps it may be the last. 

[From 8cott: Vers. 1-14. Christ often permits 
His (ministerial) servants to labor for a time 
without visible success, to prove their faith and 
patience, to render them more observant of His 
directions, or more simply dependent on His 
assistance; and that their usefulness, when 
vouchsafed, may more evidently appear to be 
His work. - From A Plain Commentary (Ox¬ 

ford) : Ver. 2. Never more will it be said that 
“ Thomas, one of the Twelve, called Didymus, 
was not with them when Jesus camel ”—“Wis¬ 
dom” (that is Christ), is about to “ build her 
House:” wherefore “she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars.” Prov. ix. 1; comp. Gal. ii.9.—Ver. 
8. Verily, the discovery that their Lord and their 
God could suffer the men He loved to remain in 
such a low state and precarious condition, should 
teach Christians for evermore to submit cheer¬ 
fully to poverty, as well as to behold with a 
feeling akin to reverence, the brother of low de¬ 
gree.— They caught nothing ; The “ministers and 
stewards of His mysteries,” in particular, are 
hereby taught that “except the Lord build the 
House, their labor is but lost that build it.”— 
Ver. 4. When the morning was now come, — Jesus 
stood on the shore; It was a symbol of the Eternal 
Morning, when Jesus (who is “the hope of them 
that remain in the broad sea!” Ps. lxv. 5) will 
at last appear: for the Church os yet waiteth, 
“until the day break and the shadows flee 


away.” No longer in the ship with His disci¬ 
ples ,—He is seen standing on the fixed immova¬ 
ble shore! Thither “ they shall go to Him, but 
thence He shall not return to them.”— Knew not 
that it was Jesus ; The eyes of all “ were holden 
that they should not know Him.” 8o envel¬ 
oped was His risen Body with something that 
was Divine, something which He brought from 
the grave,—that it allowed not of human affec¬ 
tion, but Divine Love to discern it. And it was 
done to accustom them to walk by faith, and not 
by sight. For thus it was that our Saviour was 
recognized by St. John now. The miracle was to 
be the evidence that it was He.—Ver. 6. The 
season for fishing prescribed by Nature, had 
already expired: it was now the season ap¬ 
pointed by Grace. In truth, man’s extremity is 
ever found to be God’s opportunity. In the 
meantime, take notice that the necessity of hu¬ 
man exertion is not to be superseded by the pro¬ 
mise of Divine help. PauI must plant, and 
Apollos water, though God must give all the in¬ 
crease.—Not only when God commands, but as 
God directs, must the net be thrown, if we would 
secure the prize we long for.—In things to all 
appearance indifferent, a Divine command over¬ 
comes all other considerations, and must be im¬ 
plicitly obeyed, if we would inherit a blessing. 
—Ver. 7. “ It is St. John whose instinct of lore 
penetrates the disguise, and tells Peter that it is 
the Lord. It might strike the recollection of 
both, how a few short years before, the same 
Lord had, in His mortal days, given a similar 
direction,—a like miraculous draught following: 
though then, they drew the net; but now they 
could not: then, the net brake; but now, for all 
the greater multitude of fishes, when it was 
drawn to land, the net was unbroken: then, the 
ship began to sink, and Simon Peter, affrighted, 
besought the Lord to depart from him, a sinful 
man; whereas now, as soon as he heard that it 
was the Lord, and believed it was so, he plunged 
into the water to go to Him. These circum¬ 
stances, symbolizing the greater power of the 
risen Lord, or rather, the greater power He ob¬ 
tained for the fishers of men when the mysteries 
of His Redemption were accomplished,—were 
not lost on St. John ; who, ever calmer than St. 
Peter, while his emotions were the deepest, 
tranquilly remained with the rest in the vessel, 
till it was brought to shore.” (Dr. W. H. Mill). 
—Ver. 8. Two hundred cubits; “So near are we, 
even in this troublous world, to the land of 
Everlasting Rest,” and to Him who there abideth. 
—-Ver. 12. What did this meal signify but that 
heavenly banquet, of which it is promised that 
the redeemed shall partake hereafter, when they 
shall “sit dowA with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ? ”—Ver. 13. 
The disciples do not help themselves to food. It 
is still Christ that taketh,—Christ that giveth ! 
All the spiritual refreshment of heaven will still 
be His gift 1 The very bliss of the Saints will 
be altogether from Him ! . . . . And yet, besides 
the fish miraculously provided for the refresh¬ 
ment of the disciples, we find that they were 
fed with some of the'fish which they had them¬ 
selves recently caught (ver. 10). 0 mystery of 
Divine Love, in reserve for those who have 
faithfully fed the flock of Christ committed te 
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their care; if. throughout the ages, they shall 
be conscious of an augmentation of bliss from 
the souls of those to whom in life it yas their 
privilege to minister 1 

[From Barnes: Vers. 2,8. God has made employ¬ 
ment indispensable to man, and if the field of labor 
is not open in one way, ministers should seek it in 

another.-From Jacobus : Ver. 8. As fishers of 

men they would toil all night , and without Christ 
they could do nothing.—Ver. 6. Christian minis¬ 
ters, as fishers of men, must follow His positive 
directions as to when and where and how , without 
first demanding the why and wherefore. —Ver. 17. 
Lovi does always make the sweetest discoveries 
of Christ; Zbal plunges even into the sea to 
reach (through fire and through water) the 
Master.—Ver. 10. Thus it is that Hie grace goee 
before, and our worke follow. Happy day I when 
Christ’s ministers may bring to heaven of the 
multitudes whom they have caught by His grace. 
—Ver. 11. So is it with the multitudes which 
we may catch as fishers of men. The “ hundred 
and forty and four thousand” will all be brought 
safe to heaven.—From Own?: Ver. 8. Immediate¬ 
ly ; They were prompt and energetic men, who 
would not let the hours of the night—the most 
advantageous time for fishing—pass away unim -1 


proved, when onoe they had made up theta mind 
to spend it in the manner here spoken of. [They 
were also pereevering men. £. R. C.l—Ver. 7. 
Girt hie fie her* e coat unto him ; Note “ the reverence 
which observes, even at such a moment of excited 
feeling, the pet|y proprieties of clothing.” 
(Stibr with Drabseks.) —Vers. 9-12. This 
twofold miracle of the draught of fishes, and the 
broiled fish and bread made ready for their re¬ 
past when their labors were ended, symbolize the 
fidelity, zeal, and reliance upon Christ for suc¬ 
cess, with which the apostles and all who succeed 
them in the ministry of tho word, were to labor 
in the work of saving souls, and the watchful 
providence with which He in whose service they 
are engaged, will supply all their temporal and 
spiritual wants.—“ A type of that nearness and 
fellowship, to which the Lord would in future 
times condescend in His invisible relations with 
His people.” (Stibr.) —“The great and glorious 
ingathering from the sea of nations, which in the 
latter day shall be made to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the end of which will be a feael of most gracious 
fellowship with Him, an antitype of the Lord’s 
Supper, an early meal of the great resurrection 
morning which will be followed by a permanent 
day of eternal joy.” (Stier.)] 


II. 

THE CONTINUING RULE OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH, RBPRBSENTED BY THB MINISTRY, WALK AND MAR¬ 
TYR-FATE of Piter, or thb destiny of tub church in rbspect of her predominantly of¬ 
ficial AND EXTERNAL CHARACTER. 


* Chap. XXI. 16-19. 

15 So when they had dined [breakfasted, or, taken their morning meal, 7jp(<m)<Taf\ f 
Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas [John, Vo tdwou], 1 lovest [dya*^] 
thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I 
love [dearly love, ftXQiy thee. He saith unto him, Feed [ftioxe] my lambs [rd 

16 apna poo]. He saith to him again the [a] second time [deurepov'], Simon, son of 
Jonas [John], lovest [ayarpe] thou me ? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou 
knowest that 1 [dearly] love [?tl£] thee. He saith unto him, Feed [keep, tend, 

17 notpatvslf my sheep [rd irpufiard poo]} He saith unto him the third time [rJ rptrov], 
Simon, son of Jonas [John], lovest thou me [dearly, ydels pe] ? Peter was grieved 
because he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? [dearly, ytteis pt ;] 
And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that 1 love 
thee [dearly, (pdw <rt]. Jesus saith unto him, Feed |my sheep [my little 

18 sheep, sheeplings, rd xpofidnd poo ]. 5 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When 

thou wast young, thou girdedst [didst gird] thyself, and walkedst [and didst 
walk] vhitner thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 

19 This spake he signifying by what [kind or manner of] death he should [was to] 
glorify God. And when he had spoken this [And having spoken this,] he saith 
unto him, Follow me. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 15.—On the reading Twrfrov Instead of T»ra, rers. 15-17, see chap. 1.42. [p. 01, Tkxt. Non 7. Lachm., Tlschend- 
Treg~Al£, Waste, and H., read Ivlrvov or ’ Is Lw hare and rers. 16,17, In accordance with 0.* B. GJ D. L. Vulg. (total* 
nie), Jerome, Ambrose, etc. 'I»ra is from Matt. xv. 17. Lange adopts the latter, and translates Simon Jonas.—P. S.J 
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* Ver. 15.—{The slgnlflotat difference between lyawar and ^tActr which rani through this lection, cannot well be ren¬ 
dered in KoglUn, unless we translate re : I dearly love Thee. Lange translates ayaurer Uette a, +tAsir lieb k aben . dya> 
war. d&igtru is used of the higher, reverential, constant, u n w ave r i ng lose, neh as we ought to hare to God as well as to 
man, and inch m Christ had to John (ver. 20)and His church; +•*««?• amove, means personal, omdMonal love and friendship, 
the Vulgate renders the former always by duigert, the latter by amort and oseulari. In the Hebrew and Syriac then are 
not the same shades of difference, but the Lord may have expressed it by an additional word or emphasis; at all events we 
have to account for the difference In the Greek of John. 8ee more in the Exxo. Noras.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 16.—[The difference between $©©#** (to feed, to pasture) and wo* fiaiim [from womm)*S to pasture, to CsnL to provide 
fbr, to ride, a flock or herd), is obliterated in the IB. V. fioomm occurs nine times in the N. T n and is always translated to feed 
in the B. V., exoept Matt. viil. 33 (kept), wowalrm occurs eleven times and Is rendered to rule, or to feed, fiiruetr, fioos* 
p6o*ilti*. rictus, has reference mainly to the feeding, nourishing care (** die emdkrende HuUthOtiakeil , M Meyer, p. 675), and 
apuliestnerefore specially to the lambs, while voi/Ioi'rttv is more general, and covers the providing and governing activity 
(“diefirsorgUeh regierende ThiUigkeitf Meyer); comp. Matt. 1L6; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. ▼. 2; Apoe. 11*27; vii. 17; xii. 6; 
xix. 15. Bee the Exse. Nons^-P. 8.] 

* Ver. 16t.—{H p6parm, ores, sheep , is sustained in this verse by Codd. It A. D. X. r. A. A. U , and adopted by Lach- 
mann, Tregelles, Meyer and Lange, wpofidna, oviculae, little sheep, eheepUngt, SchOJlein, (which Is the proper reading in 


but Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford and Westcott adopt wpofi&n* with A. B. C„ 8yr.; comp. Ambrose (quoted by Tisch.): 
pasce atmkuSm mcos, pasce agnos mens, pasce oviculas mens). It wpofidna were better sustained in ver. 16, and wp6fi ora In 
ver. 17, them would be a beautiful rising climax: Utile lambs, theepUngt, sheep.—V. 8.J 


EXEGBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The following transaction manifestly has refe¬ 
rence to the three-fold denial of Peter, and takes 
the form of an apostolico-ethical trial, its object 
being the re-institution of that disciple. 

[It is well to read the questions of our Lord, 
the answers of Peter, and the commands of 
Christ in parallel oolumns: 

Questions. Answers. 

I. ’Ayairfg fu nhelov Nai, K bpte, ab oldaf 
rovrcrv; bn Q t Pi tit ae. 

II. *A yangc fu; N al, K bpte, ab olSac 

bn ae. 

III. QiXeicfx; Kipte, it b v r a ab ol- 

dac, ov yivAoneic 
bn ae. 

Commands. 

I. B 6 a ice rd dp via fiov. 

II. n o l pave rd npdfiard fiov. 

III. B base rd irpofidrtd fiov.-Y. 8.] 

The first consideration of significance is the 
three-fold inquiry or Jbsus together with thr 
three rbplies of Peter, —the counterpart of the 
three-fold temptation and denial. [This allu¬ 
sion (comp. ch. xiii. 88) is acknowledged by Au¬ 
gustine (“ redditur negationi trines trma eonfessio , 
neminus amori lingua serviat quam timori”}, Wet- 
stein (“ ut illi oecaeianem prmberet , tripliew abne¬ 
gation* maculam tripliciprofessions eluendi ”), Ben- 
gel (who, in his brief, pointed way, remarks to 
rd rplrov, ver. 17: “numerus decretorius"), Meyer, 
Alford, Godet, and others. It is vainly denied 
by Hengstenberg, who strangely says (iii. 842), 
that there is, in this whole section, not the least 
reference to Peter’s denial, as this was com¬ 
pletely done away with long before! This shows 
the disqualification of this harsh and angular, 
though learned and orthodox, divine to appre¬ 
ciate the nice and delicately fibred constitution of 
this Gospel.—P. 8.] 

Then the thbre-fold address, “ Simon, eon of 
Jonas lJohn, see Text. Note.— P. 8.]. Assuredly 
this is not simply an expression of solemnity and 
deeply stirred love (Meyer),—it is intended as a 
reminder of the natural descent and weakness 
of Peter whieh were productive of his fall; this 
meaning results surely from the antithesis, Matt. 


xvi. 17,18: Simon, ton of Jonas [JoAn], and Peter, 
(see Comm. on Matthew , chap. x. and chap. xvi.). 

Farther the shadings of the thrice-repeated 
question : 

(1) First, “ lovest thou Me more than these love 
Me ,”—with reference to the vow of Peter: 
“ Though all should be offended in Thee," etc., then 
the simple: “Lovest thou Me9" for the second 
and the third time. 

(2) The change hyanfc pe; byaitfe pe; ftTxiq fie , 
t. e. “Lovest thou Me (ethically)?” “Art 
thou attached to Me as a friend (personally)?” 
Tho last question a searching entering into the 
twice-repeated assurance of Peter: +i7m at. 

Still farther the answers of Peter. After the 
first question, he avoids the danger of setting 
himself above his fellow-disciples, by evading the 
comparative in Jesus' question; on the other 
hand he specializes the ayairgc pe by replying: 

ae. It is a modification, in which he ex¬ 
presses himself partly with more humility , partly 
with more fervor, as if he meant to say: though I 
should be wanting in the divine measure of love 
that belongeth to Thee, I nevertheless am perso¬ 
nally attached to Thee from the bottom of my 
heart. He answers the second Question in the 
same manner. At the third question of Jesus, 
he is grieved that Jesus asks him for the third 
time: QtXeic pe; and strengthens his former de¬ 
clarations, “ Lord, Thou knowest it!" by the 
word: “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee." 

Of a very special significance, however, are the 
three deliverances of the Lord in reply to the 
three answers of Peter: 1. fidase rd dpvia 
fi ov, 2 . aolpatve rd npdfiard fiov, 8. 
fi 6a kc r d n po fidr id fiov. The nice, and yet 
important gradations in the distinction between 
dpvia, lambs , and npdfiara, full-grown sheep, and 
w pofidrta [see the Text. Notes], full-grown sheep 
which are, nevertheless, to be treated tenderly 
like lambs; and the distinction between fidaseiv, 
to lead to pasture, to provide with food, and iroipai- 
ve t v, to guide and govern a* a shepherd. The first 
and most necessary thing (intellectually it is also 
the easiest, though it presents peculiar difficul¬ 
ties to an imperious, high-soaring mind) is this: to 
provide for the lambs, s. e., those of tender age in 
the faith, with spiritual sustenance, to lead them 
to the spiritual pasture (the office of a catechist). 
It is more difficult to guard and guide the foil- 
grown sheep,—mature Christians,—to make them 
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seek the right pasture, find the true spiritual 
food; most difficult of all: to offer to these full- 
aged members appropriate spiritual food. 

The Romish Peter has made a k arcucvpieveiv* of 
the pdonecv and iroipaivetv ; he has treated the 
irpopdna as dpvia, and has so thoroughly forgotten 
the instruction to provide spiritual nourishment 
for the irpdffara, even as pdonuv, as to have, on 
the contrary, continually withdrawn such nour¬ 
ishment from them more and more, and forbidden 
it under various penalties. 

Yer. 16. Simon, son of John [lipov 
’ladwov. Lange reads Jonas; but see my 
Text. Notes and Comm, on Matthew xvi. 17, p. 
296, footnote.—P. S.] The objections of Meyer 
and even Tholuck: “ Yet not as though the apos¬ 
tolic name were refused him (De Wette, Stier),” 
are without proof. According to them, the 
thrice-repeated address: “ Simon, son of Jonas,” 
[John], is merely expressive of solemnity. Solem¬ 
nity, however, is always given with the momen¬ 
tous thought. [Godet agrees with Lange, who 
is right, that the address Simon, son of John, is in¬ 
tended to recall his natural character as distinct 
from that implied in his new and official name 
Simon Peter . So also Alford: “ 7,'tpuv *1 udwov a 
reminiscence probably ol^ his own name and 
parentage, as distinguished from his apostolic 
name of honor, Cephas, or Peter, see chap. L 48. 
Thus we have 2. B apiuvd, Matt. xvi. 17, connected 
with the mention of his natural state of flesh and 
blood, which had not revealed to him the great 
truth just confessed—and Luke xxii. 81, * Si¬ 
mon, Simon/ when he is reminded of his natural 
weakness. See also Mark xiv. 87, and Matt, 
xvii. 25, where the significance is not so plain.” 
—P. S.] 

Lovest thou Me more than these [aya- 
irgc pe ir"keov roiirov],—Strange interpre¬ 
tation: than these things , namely those apper¬ 
taining to a fisher’s life, roirruv construed as 
neuter, Bolten. The reference of the expression 
to Peter’s setting up of himself above his fellow- 
Apostles, Matt. xxvi. 88, is groundlessly denied 
by Meyer. [Bengel: Antes Petrus se plus his 
prsestiturum dixerat (Matt xxvi. 88), nunc autem 
simpliciter dicit l amo tsf nonaddit, ‘plus his .’” So 
also Godet—P. S.] 

Thou knowest that I love Thee [Naf, 
Kb pie, oi> oldog bn <p i X a 
orthreefold expression of humility: 1. No 
making of comparisons. 2. Appeal to the know¬ 
ledge of Christ. 8. Choice of the term of per¬ 
sonal attachment 

S Observe that the Lord twice asks by air q c fit, 

. once Xeiq pe, while Peter three times as¬ 
sures the Lord QiXti oe. On the difference of the 
two terms, see the Text. Notes, and Dr. Lange’s 
preceding general remarks, to which I will add 
those of a few other commentators. Meyer: 
“ Peter in his answer puts in the place of the 
byairqq (diligis) of the question, the expression of 
the personal heart-motion (< amo , comp. xi. 8, 

5; xx. 2), in justice to his inmost feeling.” Al¬ 
ford: “The distinction between ayairav and 
Qtiieiv must not here be lost sight of, nor must we 
superficially say with Grotius, * Promiseue hie 

• [In the face of the expression of Peter to presbyters and 
bishops, not to lord it over God's heritage, bat to feed the flock 
and to be ensamples to it (I Pet. r. 2,8).—P. S.] 


usurpavit Johannes ayairav et tyikeiv ut mox pdonetv 
et iroipaivetv (see below.). Neque hie quserendss 
sunt sublititates.” If so, why do the Lord’s two 
first questions contain ayai rpc, while Peter’s an¬ 
swers have ^<3,0—whereas the third time the 
question and answer both have filelvl This 
does not look like accident. The distinction 
seems to be that ayairav is more used of that 
reverential love, grounded on high graces of 
character, which is borne towards God and man 
by the child of God;—whereas ftXetv expresses 
more the personal love of human affection. Peter 
therefore uses a less exalted word, and one im¬ 
plying a consciousness of his own weakness, but 
a persuasion and deep feeling of personal love. 
(Hence it will be seen that in the sublimest re¬ 
lations, where, all perfections existing, love 
can only be personal, tyikeiv only can be used, see 
chap. v. 20). Then in the third question the 
Lord adopts the word of Peter’s answer, the 
closer to press the meaning of it home to him.” 
Godet: il Le terms ay air a v indique V amour com - 
piety profond , Hemel, Is mot QtXelv designs Is 
simple attachment personnel, V inclination affectueuse. 
Cs dernier sentiment, il ( Pierre) se Vattribue sans 
hisiter .” Wordsworth: “Formerly Peter had 
professed byairav, but it proved to be only a short¬ 
lived fiXelv. Now he only professes <fuXelv, but 
Christ knows that it will be a long-lived ayairav , 
an dydirrj in old age (ver. 18), an dydirrj stronger 
than death.”—P. S.] 

Feed My little lambs. [Or lambkins (apvtov 
dimint, of dprjv), B 6a ks raapvla pov, Pasce 
agnos meos. Christ speaks thus as the Arch- 
Shepherd (apxinoipfjv (1 Pet v. 4). Comp, hero 
ver. 16: Ho lpave (a more comprehensive 
term which includes pdorceiv) r d irpdpard pov, 
Custodi oves meas, Tend My sheep; and ver. 17: 
B6<jk8 rd it p o p dr id pov , Pasce oviculas 
meas , Feed My sheeplings. See Text. Note. How 
Peter understood the Lord’s trust, he shows him¬ 
self, 1 Pet. v. 2, 8.—P. S.]—Love to Jesus, 
therefore, is the condition of the pastoral office 
to which he is now re-appointed. We may not, 
with Tholuck, obliterate the distinction of pdoneiv 
and iroipaivetv. Hoipalveiv is undoubtedly akin 
to regere (Bellarmine and Corn, a Lapide), but in 
an evangelical sense.—Td dpvia, Rev. v. 6; not 
synonymous with rd qpdpara, as Tholuck is in¬ 
clined to suppose. The distinctions of Bellarmine 
and other Roman Catholio exegetes, according to 
whom the lambs denote the laity, the sheep the 
clergy, must undoubtedly be rejected; that dis¬ 
tinctions do exist, however, is proved even by 
Is. xl. 11, and the distinction between immature 
and mature believers is obvious (Euthym. Zig., 
Wetstein and others); it suffers no diminution 
by the reading rd irpopdria in the third injunc¬ 
tion, but only still farther modification. Luth- 
ardt’s interpretation: The tending of individuals, 
care of the whole flock, training up of individuals 
for the whole flock, is etymologically unfounded. 

[Alford likewise insists on the nice shadings 
of meaning in the terms here used (on which see 
Text. Note) : “We oan hardly with any deep 
insight into the text hold Pdoneiv and iroi - 
paiveiv to be synonymous (Grot, above, LUoke, 
De Wette, Trench), or dpvia, irpdpara, and irpo- 
Pdrta. The sayings of the Lord have not surely 
been so carelessly reported as this would assume. 
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Every thing here speaks for a gradation of mean¬ 
ing. The variety of reading certainly makes it 
diffioult to point out exactly the steps of that gra¬ 
dation, and unnecessary to follow the various 
interpreters in their assignment of them: but 
that there is iwA, may be seen from Isa. xL 11: 

1 John it 12, IS. Perhaps the feeding of the 
Umht was the famishing the apostolie testimony 
of the resurrection and facts of the Lord's life on 
earth to the first converts; The shepherding or 
ruling the sheep, the subsequent government of 
the Church as shown forth in the early part of 
the Acts; The feeding of the rpoiarw, the choioest, 
the loved of the flock, the furnishing the now i 
maturer Church of Christ with the wholesome 
food of the doctrine contained in his Epistles. 
But those must strangely miss the whole sense, 
who dream of an exclusive primatial power here 
granted or confirmed to him. A sufficient refu¬ 
tation of this silly idea, if it needed any other 
than the f?rr»d? of this passage, is found in the 
of 1 Pet. v. 1, where he refers 
apparently to this Terr charge: see note on 
Matt, xvi 17 ff.** Wordsworth : 44 The command 
/sure, is repeated: it stands first and last 
(vers, 16, 171 with between. Ter. 16. To 

provide wholesome food for Christ's sheep and 
lambs is the first and last thing: the love of the 
shepherd who tends, and leads, and guards, and 
lavs down his life for the fi.vk, is the central 
spring of all, which shows itself ia outward acta." 
Goiet rightly refers iicua to the feeding of the 
flock, to the general 'direction. The 

diminutives « ^ rfaltan, and nv.ir-m, s h eep 
wo express, re of the tender affection of the 
Arch-^ocpherd f.r H-s fi.vk; comp, the term 
mn*. chap. xid. See also iWaget on vem. 

and 1\ who refers i-vt. rr Sc-a and *r:<o- 
din to the diffitreat stages in Peter's public lift 
and ta the history of tae Church.—P. S. J I 

Ter. 17. Lov i t thorn Me darty 
IrIf *f: Tie change ef express;.* a in the 
third qsestim, T: :'-ck ' ..If Grotias] grtcti- 
Jessy makes a ma::er of cvasiier- 

iix the rir.iUM of rt*ii and * ns can 
tn*u .**al ■ See the remarks ah.*ra.—P. I 


fir*i ft r./ir, ft vt^rcr.; V* e.-- 
7«. f. j '—Ccwp Ui?v xri .V. d.*y i 24. 

Ter. lx Wanly, wanly I any mafia ffim 
—Tp*a the Sfhan re:ts.:t:. ;* of Peter, hr 
lews ;>* reve'ai-ea ef Jesw erafttmig the moa¬ 
ner K Lj 1.5b. and hi* ex .■vie. The weds «f 
Jews rw tie pwerhecy ef Fecer'a figure sn a 
suss it .iMoKwv «c vre centra** b etween ywcih 
and \‘i age. Peter u a n^nns man. a the 
as. i£> years «f l lerrf na a 

pv,cv _ m, bKvixt h and *4 age. He pm- 
pvi-rey t.;nrres new if ^ust ns the ma- 

eC y.u jt ani eed age » fret noh a 

sywWv .» Ue j>i Tuww in* tsi U. u ft.', II . 
La xv- tl 7 . Tie Lerd miwry the 

home. fts. hgare fre the mwt aysir :u» turn.**- 

sum T ft awMwersma mass nare m me Agee 
smurf That sae ywtr man § r^m himw xs 
a rw eKt u worn i . at as Xtw*t*e a nmer*nomte 
w y-h mnn that * a pee-'en. y Cfeewi** 
man icvaihii mu lmno> ;m Ih j and iess 


himself be girded and led by another. But (he 
traits: Thou didst walk, as a young man, whither 
thou wouldest, as an old man thou shall be led 
whither thou wouldest not, in themselves poist 
to the prophetic meaning. 

John gives the interpretation of the saying m 
ver. 19; ho refers it to the martyrdom of Peter. 
This is the centre of the dark, significant saying; 
a meaning, however, that was not folly disclosed 
until Peter's martyrdom took plane. It was, 
however, intended that this saying should pri¬ 
marily furnish Peter himself with a leading 
thought, and this thought is undoubtedly a word 
concerning the development and fixture of Peter's 
spiritual man—presented under the figure of 
the natural life—connected with the indmatiea 
of a fata big with suffering. Tholuck justly 
remarks that if the simile be intended to refer 
solely to the martyrdom of Peter, the protons, 
the danse treating of his youth, seems really 
idle; and also incongruous, is ■■mark as it indi¬ 
cates a whole period of his life, while the spo- 
dosis touches upon a moment only. But i£ 
finally, in aee or donce with our conception, the 
Epilogue present a more general Hfe-pieture of 
the Church of Christ in the contrast of the Pe¬ 
trine and the Johannes* type, then the nayiag 
will have a farther duplication to the Petrine 
fo rm o f the Church. 

When thorn vast yoatagm [Ir* fg vt£- 
TfOO c]— Mrreraddv: “than now." The words 
however simply denote, doubtless, thn younger 
man, thwart* ri ring him with thn enlist oral ides 
of one youthfully string, e nte rprising, t# 
willed. According to Meyer, the middle stats 
of Peter is left unchur uct eriaed. Its character , 
however, is that of tisnririsa, of gradual trass- 
formation from youth to old ago. I£ indeed, 
we here find only the m a rtyr dom predicted, 
neither does the figure of the younger mnn eat- 
tcitute a trait of character, it undoubtedly 4- 
ftam however, tho y ou thful r ondu rt of Peter in 
hu dxscxyleskip: not his ataie hsf o ce he came to 
Chrim tGerh-. Lathaxdi ; nor does it include 

utMnl^rild Jhkh'tho* wugAd 
^dhskT' ^ finally m m If win trod the 


it SunBj. yep—Indiralive st 1 

cnee of the task stage ef Ch ration dmhfunt rl 
1 Jehu ii. IS and of frwfs Ida's craning {2 

frcilK _ _ 

t*t}- l u n M mnnstretthw 

rjrfar>. the iwisn loihing of the hands in futk- 
w-.ih a ijn i a of snhmiomon no thn po wer ef i 
The Oncinigrown grpy in tholuck ,| 
resigns lunf uuriv n thn hoiog of tbt 
Urt JLw ix 22.—*lbu Ianoeikthn 

an 7 mag The aged Iporti carried out 
w i k m nra m W a oohuinmontn the p eiu ef 
Lemma snshnricy. in whmh God ruled we st hm. 
The nm^t-ut.'f •«: grindf woo hot, 
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cross (Maier, DeWette, Ililgenfcld, and others); 
similarly, the girding has been considered to 
mean the binding upon the cross (Tertullian*), 
or the girding of a cloth about the loins. This 
view is contradiotod by the fact that the leading 
away does not ocour until after the stretching 
forth of the hands. The effort has been made 
to meet this objection by the remark (Casaub., 
Wetst, and others) that cross-bearers, on being 
led forth, had their hands bound to the two sides 
of the cross. But this usage was not dustomary 
in the provinces. We need but hold fast this 
truth, namely, that tho stretching forth of the 
hands, as a symbol of submission to another’s 
power, is once more significantly and plastically 
reflected in the outstretching of the hands of a 
crucified martyr. The whole occurrence is, in 
reality, a single life-picture. 

And another [xal h%Xo$\, —The offer un¬ 
qualified: it is the figure of the objective might 
of Divine Providence, ruling through human in¬ 
struments (John xix. 11). —Will gird thee 
[C6oet ere],—Make thee ready for thy last 
journey;—in accordance with the figure of bind¬ 
ing: he will fetter thee (the symbolical act 
Acts xxi. 11 means also, it is probable: tho 
girdle, as tho symbol of free will, shall be 
changed into a fetter, as a symbol of the unfree 
will of a prisoner).— And will lead thee 
[/cal olore<J.—That objective, earnest guidance 
which puts an end to self-will; more closely 
defined, apparently the leading away to martyr¬ 
dom. Is a leading to the death of the oross 
distinctly intended ? (Calvin, Beza, and others). 
Meyer finds only a violent death symbolized. 
However, it was the word of the Master, whose 
violent death had just consisted in crucifixion, 
and who had now purposely selected the figure 
of the outstretching of tho hands, in order to 
express submission to the extremest fate. And 
death upon the cross was just this (“Even the 
i^eiriraoa rat; x eL P&S pv* Is. Ixv. 2, is referred 
by Barnabas, Ep. chap, xii.; Justin, Dial, c. Tr . 
C. 97, to the crucifixion of Christ.” Tholuck). 
Whither thou wonkiest not [bno'v ov 
Ac:?], i e, not as regards thy inner life and new 
man, which latter has just been aotive in the 
stretching forth of the hands, but as regards the 
old, expiring self-will of the natural life; comp, 
the legend of Peter’s flight from prison at Borne. 
Calvin: Nunquam mim lam soluto affectu obsequi - 
mur deo, quin caro velut funiculk quibusdam in 
contrarium ms relrahat . Augustine: Dune invenit 
exitum tile negator et amaior; prmumendo elatue, 
negandoprostratus , flendo purgatus, confitendo pro- 
bolus, patimdo eoronatus .—(The interpretation 
of the entire passage by Gurlitt and Paulua as 
a prophecy of actual senile weakness hardly 
needs mention). 

Ver. 19. Signifying by what manner of 
death [otifiaivQv nolig $ava r^J.—AJohan- 
nean expression, comp. chap. xii. 83; xviii. 82. 
By what (a) death,—bringing to view not only 
the kind of death, as martyrdom, namely, but 
also the distinguished species of that death. 
According to Tertullian (Scorp, 16, De Prmscr. 86, 


• [ Scorp. 15: M Tunc Petrus ah altero vindtur ; cum cruel 
adstringitur .” Comp, the traditionary acconnt of Peter’* 
Martyrdom la Iamb. IL 26; 11L1, and the note* of Hoinl- 
chen. P. 8.] 
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and Euseb. II, E. III. 1), Peter was crucified. 
When John wrote, the crucifixion of Peter (§7, 
or 68 A. D.) must already have been an event 
in ecclesiastical history well known in the Chris¬ 
tian churohes. Had Peter still been living, John 
would not thus have publicly interpreted the 
dark saying of Christ, even though he were 
himself perfectly cognizant of its meaning.— 
He was to glorify God [6o£&aei rdv dedv]. 
—Martyrdom has a reflex lustre from tho crucial 
death of Christ; it redounds in a peculiar de¬ 
gree to the glory of God. Hence the expres¬ 
sion : doga&iv rbv itedv was later a customary 
term for martyrdom (Suicer, Thee. i. p. 949). 
[To suffer for Christ is to glorify God; but there 
is a martyrdom of life as well as of death; by 
the former John, by the latter Peter and Paul 
glorified God.—P. 8.]. 

FoUowme. [’A«eoAe6de< fiot . This, in a 
wider sense, is the sum and substance, the begin¬ 
ning and end of Christian life, as an imitation of 
tho life of Christ in its sinless perfection, its 
divine-human character, its prophetic, priestly, 
and kingly office, and in its states of humilia¬ 
tion and exaltation from the cross to the crown. 
—P. S. ] Comp. chap. xiiL 36. Different inter¬ 
pretations : 

1. Follow me in doctrine and till death (Cyril, 
Theophyl&ct); 

2. In the death of the cross (Euthym.) ; 

8. In a martyr’s death (Meyer); 

4. As ecumenical bishop or teacher (Chrysos¬ 
tom); 

6. Reference at once to the guidance of the 
Church and to martyrdom (Ewald); 

6. The words are to be taken literally: the 
Redeemer leads tho disciple aside in order to a 
confidential communication (Euinocl, Paulus, 
ThoL, and others). Meyer in objection to this 
view: Tho words would thereby be stripped of 
all significance, 

Tho first question to be asked is, what they 
mean when considered in connection with the 
context; this done, the immediately subsequent: 
Peter turned himself about and saw, etc . 
following [in-* orpa+elq 6 JLtrpoc pXknei 
rdv bv rjy&na 6 ’Iqoovc ms- 

Aot/dov vra, ver. 20] is decisive in favor of the 
primarily literal sense. It is to be considered, 
moreover, that Peter could not understand this 
saying of Jesus as distinctly referring to mar¬ 
tyrdom, if he did not understand the previous 
saying as referring to the same. We suppose, 
however, the significance of this literal sense to 
have lain in the fact that Jesus retired to the back¬ 
ground of the scene, as if for departure to the 
invisible world, and hence that the summons to 
Peter was a trial. The literal expression, there¬ 
fore, has likewise a symbolical background. He 
must prepare himself for the possibility of the 
immediate decision of his fate; t. e. stand a test 
of absolute submission. (Leben Jesu, it pp. 17, 
19. Luthardt). This assumption does not ex¬ 
clude the design of a farther communication. 
On the contrary, such a communication was 
probably intended, since the imminent walk 
oould not be a merely symbolical one. Had the 
communication, however, as strictly confidential, 
been designed to exclude John, that disciple 
would doubtless not have followed too. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The re-instatement of Peter in his ministry , a 
life-picture of the appointment of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal ministry in general, as the first ground-form 
through whioh Christ wills to be present in His 
Church in the world, and by means of which He 
ohooses to rule in the Church. 

a. Every calling and institution [ordination] 
is in reality a re-reception and re-instatement, no 
man having kept his gift of grace pure, and him¬ 
self clean from denial. 

b . Every calling pre-snpposes a previous disci- 
pleship, experience of Christ, leading, humilia¬ 
tion, and refreshment. 

e. Every calling takes place in an assembled 
apostolio congregation of believers. 

d. No calling ensues without previous trial 
(Ezamen rigoroSUm .) 

e. The main question is always the question of 
Christ: 44 Lovett thou Met 1 * with a forbearing 
recollection of the old nature ( 44 Simon, son of 
Jonas”), its errors and dangers. Love to Christ 
is the decisive fundamental condition of the 
pastoral office. 

/. To the ethical love for Christ, resting upon 
piety (ayaTzav), there must be added a personal 
love for Him, resting upon historically grounded 
knowledge (fifalv). 

g. The trial must lead the examinate to earnest 
self-examination, resulting in his confusion and 
sorrow ; it must make him certain of his love for 
Christ and of his vocation, occasioning prayer¬ 
ful appeal on his part to Christ’s privity to the 
condition of his souL * 

A. It must be proved from the first that, with 
all his certainty of his vocation, he renounces all 
self-upliftment above those who are called along 
with him (ho consequently renounces pride, envy, 
rivalry, false human emulation). The examiner, 
however, must know that he is to aot by order of, 
and in the spirit of, the Lord. 

Finally, institution [the act of installation or 
investment] has, above all things, to give 
prominence to the feeding of the lambs, the 
catechising of those of tender age, the prelimi¬ 
nary condition of whioh is the missionary halieu- 
ties [< aptness to fish for men]. Only on this basis 
does it become an introduction into the real pas¬ 
torate or presby teriai episcopate, or into the offieo 
of guiding the sheep, t. e. the adult Church. 
Neither can it stop at this, however; it finally 
becomes an installation in the evangelical Doc¬ 
torate, the* providing of the sheep, as adult 
sheeplings that need the spiritual nourishment of 
advanced knowledge, with strong meat, 1 Cor. iii. 
2; Heb. v. 12, 18. See Ex. Notb 1. 

2. An ecclesiastical ministry that exalts itself 
above other ministries ( 4< more than these”); 
that fails to hold fast the love of Christ as its 
fundamental condition, that pretends to regard 
Christ’s sheep (My lambs, My sheep, My sheep- 
lings) as its own , that chooses to know of imma¬ 
ture lambs only, not of mature sheep , and that de¬ 
sires but to lead (notpaivetv) the whole flock, or 
rather to exercise lordship over it from on high 
(KjaraKvpiebetv), not to feed it (ftdone tv) in the 
green meadows of evangelical knowledge, does 
5y these characteristics prove itself a som¬ 


bre antitype or caricature of tho Petrine eeele- 
siastical ministry. 

8. The gradation of evangelical functions in¬ 
dicated by Christ, is not to be a gradation of 
hierarchiced dignities; this is proved by the fact 
that Peter is forced to evade, as a temptation, 
the question: 4 Lovest thou Me more than these ?’ 
But if anything ought to establish a hierarchical 
gradation, it would be the declaration, 4 1 lore 
Thee better than others;’ but not: 4 Thou hast 
granted nfe prerogatives above others,’ or, 4 The 
heathen world-city of Rome will give me these 
prerogatives,’ or, The reminiscence, called up by 
the hpvta, of the old prerogatives of the levitic 
high-priests or the Roman pontifices. But who 
would dare declare unto the Lord: 4 1 love Thee 
better than all others ?’ Moreover, the institution 
of Peter is a re-instatement, of which, in this 
solemn form, only he, as the fallen one, had 
need, in order to a fall restitution to the apos¬ 
tolio circle which, in general, had received the 
new sanction of the old calling on the very first 
Easter-evening (chap. xx. 21). 

Hence this formal explication of the Petrine 
ministry is likewise an explication of the minis¬ 
try received by all the Apostles. It applies to 
all the officially called servants of Christ to the 
end of time. 

4. The announcement of Peters destiny , which 
succeeded the sanction of his calling, was pri¬ 
marily a prophetic revelation, to the effect that 
he was called to follow Christ in His sufferings, 
and that he should be trained up by the guidance 
of God. It further proved to be a more decided 
announcement of his martyrdom. In accordance 
with the symbolical character of this Chapter, 
however, it is at the same time a life-picture of 
the leading which the Lord bestows upon every 
individual servant in his vocation; finally, in 
its most universal application it is also, we doubt 
not, a prophecy that the official Church will 
incur judgment previous to the coming of tho 
Lord. See Matt. xxiv. 48; 2 These, it 4; Her. 

xii. 1; Comp. Chap. xvii.; Chap. xix. 7; Chap. 

xiii. 1. Comp. ver. 11. 

6. Follow Me. One of the most mysterious 
moments in the whole resurrection-history. In 
a symbolical act, Peter must follow the Lord into 
the background of the scene, as if he were now 
to be translated with Him from tho visible earth 
across the boundaries of the spirit-realm. Thus 
is the unconditional following, the readiness for 
death, of the servant of Christ, presented in a 
symbolical act The type of martyrdom in the 
Church. Bee Exxa. Note in loc. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Bee the Doct. Notes. The ecclesiastical 
ministry after Christ’s heart—Apostolio ordi¬ 
nation after Christ’s example.—How the Lord 
hath made Simon (son of) Jonas to be Simon 
Peter again.—The ministerial vocation in the 
Church conditioned by a holy examination : 1. 
By three questions in one. Infinite importance 
(always: Lovest thou Me?); 2. by one question 
in three. Perfect distinctness.—Love for Christ 
the decisive characteristic of His called servant: 
1. As the condition of the recognition that His 
I (His sheep) are His; 2. as the condition of true 
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discrimination between lambs and sheep, as 
likewise of the sheep as sheep and as sheeplings 
(as adolts and yet as haying to be led farther. 
Rightly dividing the word; opdorofieiv 2 Tim. 
ii. 15); 3. as the condition of true pastoral 
fidelity (in which a single notpaivetv is accom¬ 
panied by a twice-repeated fMonuv ).—The right 
examination of the official spirit must be to it an 
oocaeion of self-examination (and so of confusion, 
prayer, certitude of self).—Peter’s humility, the 
first token of his ripeness for the ministry,—his 
love for Jesus, the seoond,—his knowledge of 
Christ as the Trier of the heart, the third,—but, 
however, his love for Jesus, the one and all (as 
the root of his humility and of his knowledge). 
—-Why no question is made of faith in this 
transaction. Because it must be present in a ( 
developed form: 1. In the form of humility, 2. 
of love, 3. of knowledge.— Verily , verily: On the 
ministry in respect of its youthful, and in respect 
of its matured, character (girding one’s self, 
choosing one's own ways, making great preten¬ 
sions ; denying one's self, suffering one's self to 
be led, submitting to the guidance of the Lord). 
—Christ the Master of His servants: 1. In the 
establishment of their vocation ; 2. in the fore¬ 
sight of their fate.—How the right conduct of the 
ministry should approve itself a government in 
which Christ wills to be present with the Church: 
1. Christ in His works; 2. Christ in His suffering. 
—How the whole business of a servant of Christ 
is comprehended in the business of following 
Christ.—How Christ will be present with the 
Church and the world in the following of His 
people [in His people’s imitation of Him]. 

Starke : Hedinger : But what shall a shep¬ 
herd of the sheep do without love ? such [as are 
without love] are thieves and murderers, who, 
like the wolves, spare not the flocks.— Osiander : 
The apostolic office consisteth not in worldly do¬ 
minion, but in the feeding of the sheep and lambs , 
which thing, Peter, os well as the other apostles, 
was obliged to do, so that he consequently was 
devoid of superiority to them, 1 Pet. v. 2, 8.— 
ZEI8IU8: Christ having first recommended the 
lambs to Peter’s feeding, it results that Christian 
teachers should consider youth and simplicity as 
specially recommended to their care.—0 how 
Jesus loves the souls of men, inasmnch as He 
will commit them to the feeding of none but 
those who first sincerely love Him.—Preachers 
should distinguish between lambs and sheep, t. e. 
children, youths and old persons, communicating 
to each his food : to the lambs, milk, to the adult 
in Christianity, strong meat, Hcb. v. 12 ff.—He 
that hath sinned much, ought often to examine 
his heart, as to whether it sincerely loves its 
God, or whether its repentance is nought but 
hypocrisy.— Zeisius : Jesus is the Searoher of 
the hearts and reins—comfort thyself therewith 
in every cross, temptation, and persecution: but 
beware lest thou follow sin in thy thoughts, 
words and works, for there is nothing hid before 
Him, nor doth ought remain unpunished, Rev. ii. 
23.— Lange : The Lord Jesus, by connecting the 
question concerning love toward Him with the 
announcement of Peter’s imminent sufferings, 
indicates that by the willing assumption of suffer¬ 
ings inflicted for His name’s sake, the sincerity 
and faithfulness of love, and, consequently, also 


the steadfastness of faith, are to be proved.— 
Zeisius : To die for Christ’s sake, disgraceful as 
it may appear in the eyes of the world, is equally 
honorable and precious in the sight of God and 
all the faithful, for thereby is God praised, Ps. 
cxvi. 15.—And sure, how can there be a death 
more glorious than one that is suffered for God's 
and Christ’s sake, the King of all kings!—The 
cross which believers bear for love of their Sa¬ 
viour, bath a right fair name,—it is called the 
laud and praise of God, Phil. i. 20. 

Gerlach : It was easier for a man like Peter 
to act, dare, sacrifice, than to wait, suffer, pas¬ 
sively stand still. Jesus therefore promises 
him a high place in His Church, in doing 
and suffering; but in a doing in which he had 
shown himself so unskilful by his denial, and in 
a suffering which was in the extreme repugnant 
to bis nature.—Lisco: In youth, in the fulness 
of intellectual power, zealous (but also in many 
respects self-willed) activity for the Lord is 
shown; in old age , however, manifold hind¬ 
rances fbut also purifications) are at work, and 
the hignest pitch of self-denial is death for 
Christ. 

Braune : Living love to Christ impels to the 
most earnest participation in His work, and all 
the knowledge of the human heart, without love 
to Christ, leads to craftiness and makes a man a 
rogue. The Apostles are qualified only by their 
love for the Saviour.— Feed My lambs—feed My 
sheep , tender youth and vigorous nge.—This, too, 
the Lord says three times with emphasis. Lovo 
makes the shepherd; Peter was to be a shep¬ 
herd, like his Lord ; the Lord elevates him to 
that office by this examination and humiliation. 
—When he was nn old man, he wrote to the 
elders of his church (1 Pet. v. 2, 8): Peed the 
flock of.Christ, etc. —Peter bears this intimation 
in mind in his second epistle (chap. i. 14).—This 
kept Peter’s enthusiasm for the Risen One young 
till he himself was old, for he exclaims, 1 Pet. i. 
8, 4: Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, etc. —He knew that he should fol¬ 
low the Lord through shame to glory; to him 
the cross became a token of honor.—Vigorous 
souls are not terrified by a future full of dangers. 
beyond the stormy night, they see the glorious 
morning of eternity.—His life accords with his 
word, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 19. 

Gossner: This question is easily answered 
with “ yes;" but if we think again, many a con¬ 
sideration will present itself.—Just so much as 
we lack in simple love, we fail of in daily bliss.— 
If thou wouldst be a true pastor and shepherd, 
love for Me mast bring the thing about—else is 
it impossible. For a large measure of love is 
needed to serve the bodies and souls of men, and 
often to incur, in so doing, much danger, and to 
experience the grossest ingratitude.—Hence it 
is the extreme of temerity to take upon one’s self, 
or to seek, the office and ministry of a shepherd 
in the Church of Christ, without feeling love to¬ 
ward Jesus and solicitude for His flock.—When 
a man is still young, God hath no very high 
opinion of his abilities; but when one hath been 
longer acquainted with Him, He mnketh one a 
larger sharer in His sufferings.—What a doc¬ 
trine ! What a religion! The Lord prophesieth 
to His disciples torture and death, and inviteth 
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them to follow Him, and they do follow Him ! 
They prefer to lay down their lives rather than 
leave Him. 

Hiubner : The practice of Christ was entirely 
different from the subsequently invented church- 
penance, according to the canons of which, as 
Zinzendorf says, Peter would have been forced 
to kneel outside of the church-door for at 
least fifteen years.—The main thing is personal 
love, true, real love for the Person of Jesus. It 
is this very thing that many are horrified at; 
they cannot relish it at all; they scent direotly 
I know not what manner of pietistic and mystical 
rubbish, and seek to dilute it and beat it down 
and circum-interpret it into a mere cold esteem, 
or keeping of His commandments.—The school¬ 
men apprehended the thrice-repeated feeding as 
feeding by doctrine, by example, by hospitality. 
The generality of men are concerned only about 
the unimportant worldly examination, but the! 
passing of a Aearl-examination before Jesus does 
not enter into their heads.—How utterly dis¬ 
tinct a character a man bears so long as he is 
bent upon being his own master; he follows his 
own self-will, the natural will; how different the 
man when his will has been taken away by grace 
and he belongs to God. Then the self-will of 
the flesh is entirely captive to the will of the 
8pirit. 

[Craven: From Augustins: Ver. 16. Our Lord 
asked this, knowing it: He knew that Peter not 
only loved Him, but loved Him more than all the 
rest [?]. While our Lord was being condemned to 
death, Peter feared, and denied Him. But by His 
resurrection Christ implanted love in his heart, 
and drove away fear. Peter denied, because lie 
feared to die: but when our Lord was risen from 
the dead, and by His death destroyed death, what 
should he fear?— Feed My lambs; As if there were 
no way of Peter’s showing his love for Him, but 
by being a faithful shepherd, under the Chief 
Shepherd.—Ver. 17. Jesus saith unto Atm, Feed 
My sheep; As if to say, Be it the offioe of love to 
feed the Lord’s flock, as it was the resolution of 
fear to deny the Shepherd.—They who feed 
Christ’s sheep as if they were their own, not 
Christ’s, show plainly that they love themselves, 
not Christ; that they are moved by lust of glory, 
power, gain, not by the love of obeying, minis¬ 
tering, pleasing God. Let us love therefore, not 
ouraelves, but Him, and in feeding His sheep, 
seek not our own, but the things that are His.— 
If we call our sheep ours t as they [sectarists] 
call them theirs, Christ hath lost His sheep.— 
Vers. 18, 19. Whatever be the pain of death, it 
ought to be conquered by the strength of love 
for Him, who being our Life, voluntarily also un¬ 
derwent death for us.—If there is no pain in 
death, or very little, the glory of martyrdom 
would not be great.—-He who denied and loved, 
died in perfect love for Him, for whom he had 
promised to die with wrong haste.—It was neces¬ 
sary that Christ should first die for Peter’s sal¬ 
vation, and then Peter die for Christ’s GospeL 

[From Chrtsostom : Verst 16-17. If thou lovest 
Me, have rule over thy brethren [7], show forth 
that love which thou hast evidenced throughout, 
and that life which thou saidst thou wouldst lay 
down for Me, lay down for the sheep.—Ver. 18. 
Christ reminds Peter of his former life, because 


whereas in worldly matters a young man has 
powers, an old man none ; in spiritual things, on 
the contrary, virtue is brighter, manliness 
stronger, in old age; age is no hindrance to 
grace.—He says, Whither thou wouldest not, with 
reference to the natural reluctance of the soul to 
be separated from the body; an instinct im¬ 
planted by God to prevent men putting an end to 

themselves.-From Alcuix: Vers. 15-17. To 

feed the sheep is to support the believers in 
Christ from falling from the faith, to provide 
earthly sustenance for those under us, to preach 
and exemplify withal our preaching by our lives, 
to resist adversaries, to correct wanderers. 

[From Burkitt: Vers. 16-17. Christ puts Pe¬ 
ter upon a threefold profession of his love unto 
Him, answerable to his threefold denial of Him. 
True repentance ought to be, and will be, as 
eminent in the fruit and effects of it, as the saint’s 
fall hath been.—Ministers who are called to take 
charge of Christ’s flock, have need of much love 
to Jesus Christ.—The best evidence of a minis¬ 
ter’s love to Jesus Christ, is his conscientious 
care to feed, t. «., teach, instruct and govern the 
whole flock of Christ; lambs and sheep, weak 
and strong; the feeblest in the fold were pur¬ 
chased by the great Shepherd.—Such as would 
be faithful in their ministerial charge, ought to 
look upon their people as committed to them by 
Christ Himself as loved of Him, and committed 
to their care by Him.—Ver. 16. Note the great 
modesty of Peter in his reply: once he vaunted. 
Though all men forsake Thee, yet will not J; but 
now his fall had taught him humility.—It is a 
blessed thing, when we can and dare appeal to 
God’s knowledge.—Ver. 18. The ministers of Je¬ 
sus Christ, when they undertake the charge of 
His flock, must prepare for syjfering work.— 
Whither thou wouldest not; Human nature in 
Christ's ministers, as well as in other men, re¬ 
luctates sufferings, has an antipathy against a 
violent death.— When thou shalt be old; The 
timing of the saints’ sufferings is in Christ’s 
hands.—Ver. 19. The sufferings of the saints in 
general, and of the ministers of Christ in particu¬ 
lar, do redound much to the glory of God. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 16-17. Herein Christ 
has given us an encouraging instance of Hia 
tenderness towards penitents, and has taught ns, 
in like manner, to restore such as are fallen with 
a spirit of meekness, —We must not reckon it an af¬ 
front to have our sincerity questioned, when we 
ourselves have done that which makes it ques¬ 
tionable.—Peter was now upon his probation as 
a penitent; but the question is not, "Simon, how 
much hast thou weptf How often hast thou fasted 
and afflicted thy soulf” but, 44 Dost thou love Met 99 
Much is forgiven her; not because she wept muck* 
but because she loved much. —Nothing but the love 
of Christ will constrain ministers to go cheerfully 
through the difficulties and discouragements they 
meet with in their work, 2 Cor. v. 13,14.—Ver. 15w 
44 Lovest thou Me more than thou lovest these , more than 
thou lovest these persons f ” Those do not love Christ 
aright, that do not love Him better than the best 
friend they have in the world. Or, 44 more than 
thou lovest these things , these boats and nets ; n 
those only love Christ indeed, that love Him bet¬ 
ter than all the delights of Bense and all the pro¬ 
fits of this world.— il Lovest thou Me more than thorn 
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lovest these occupations thou art now employed 
in ? If SO) leave them, to employ thyself wholly 
in feeding My flock.” (Whitby).— 44 Lovest thou 
Me more than these love Me % more than any of the 
rest of the disciples love Me f ” We should all study 
to excel in our love to Christ; it is no breach of 
the peace to strive which shall love Christ best; 
nor any breach of good manners, to go before 
others in this love .—Peter does not pretend to 
love Christ more than the rest of the disciples did. 
—Though we must aim to be better than others, 
yet we must, in lowliness of mind, esteem others bet - 
ter than ourselves; for we know more evil of our¬ 
selves than we do of any of our brethren.—Those 
who can truly say, through grace, that they love 
Jesus Christ , may take the comfort of their interest 
in Him, notwithstanding their daily infirmities. 
—Ver. 17. It is a terror to a liypoorite, to think 
that Christ knows all things; but it is a comfort 
to a sincere Christian, that he has that to appeal 
to; My witness is tn heaven , my record is on high . 
Christ knows us better than we know ourselves, 
though we know not our own uprightness. He 
does.—■ Peter was grieved , when Christ asked Him 
the third time, Lovest thou Me f Because it put 
hint 1. In mind of his threefold denial of Christ; 
2. In fear, lest his Master foresaw some further 
miscarriage of his.—Vers. 15-17. The Church of 
Christ is His flock: in this flock some are lambs, 
young and tender and weak, others are sheep, 
grown to some strength and maturity; the shep¬ 
herd here takes care of both, and of the lambs 
first.—It is the duty of all Christ’s ministers, to 
feed His lambs and sheep 1. Teach them; for the 
doctrine of the Gospel is spiritual food; 2. Lead 
them to the green pastures , presiding in their reli¬ 
gious assemblies, and ministering all the ordi¬ 
nances to them; 3. By personal application to 
their respective state and case; not only lay meat 
before them , but feed them with it, that are wilful 
and will not, or weak and cannot, feed themselves. 
— When Christ ascended on high , He gave pastors ,* 
left His flook with them that loved Him, and 
would take care of them for His sake.— Simon 
Peter; a commission given to one convicted of a 
crime is supposed to amount to a pardon.—Ver. 
18. When trouble comes, we are apt to aggra¬ 
vate it with this, that it has been otherwise; and 
to fret the more at the grievances of restraint, 
sickness and poverty, because we have known the 
sweet* of liberty, health, and plenty. But we 
may turn it the other way, and reason thus with 
ourselves: 44 How many years of prosperity have 
I enjoyed more than I deserved and improved!” 
—Ver. 19. There is one way into the world, but 
many ways out , and God has determined which 
way we shall go.—It is the great concern of 
every good man, whatever death he dies, to glo¬ 
rify God in it.—When we die patiently , submit¬ 
ting to the will of God; cheerfully , rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God; and usefully , witness¬ 
ing to the truth and goodness of religion, and 
encouraging others, we glorify God in dying.— 
Follow Me; Expect to be treated as I have been, 
and to tread the same bloody path that I have 
trod before thee; for the disciple is not greater 
than his Lord .—They that faithfully follow Christ 
in grace shall certainly follow Him to glory. 

[From Scott: Vers. 16-17. Our Lord will 
readily pardon the sins of His believing servants: 


but He will rebuke them, in one way or other; 
that they may be more sensible how greatly He 
abhors their offences, notwithstanding His mercy 
to their souls.—-Those who 44 love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity,” have a consciousness of it, not¬ 
withstanding all their defects.—Those who have 
been greatly tempted, and have had humiliating 
experience of their frailty and sinfulness, and 
who have had much forgiven them, generally 
prove the most tender and attentive pastors, and 
the best guides of young converts.—The Lord 
often leaves those whom He loves to pass through 
painful conflicts, as well as much experience of 
His compassion, in order to render them moro 
gentle to their weak brethren, and the lambs of 
His flock. 

[From A Plain Commentary (Oxford! : Ver. 
15. ’Ayavdf ye ; Lovest thou Me t 44 At tnis mo¬ 
ment, when all the pulses in the heart of the' 
now penitent Apostle are beating with an earnest 
affection toward his Lord, this word on that 
Lord’s lips sounds too cold. Besides the ques¬ 
tion itself, which grieves and hurts Peter, there 
is an additional pang in the form which the 
question takes, sounding as though it were in¬ 
tended to put him at a comparative distance from 
his Lord, and to keep him there; or at least, as 
not permitting him to approach so near to Him 
as he fain would. He therefore in His answer 
substitutes for it the word of a more personal 
love,— 4 Thou knowest that I love Thee dearly.’ 
When Christ repeats the question in the same 
words as at the first, Peter in his reply again 
substitutes his 4 1 love Thee dearly’ for the 4 lovest 
thou* of his Lord. And now at length he has 
conquered: for when his Master puts the ques¬ 
tion to him for the third time, He does it with 
the word which Peter feels will alone express all 
that is in his heart; and instead of the twice 
repeated 4 Lovest thou Me ?* His word is, 4 Dost 
thou love Me .dearly f* The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griev¬ 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as¬ 
sumes.” (Trench.) — Feed My lambs; The lambs 
are to be fed. Their daily portion of food (all 
that is needed for the soul’s health and strength, 
all that is included in that petition 44 Give us this 
day our daily bread” is here especially spoken 
of.—Those “lambs,” saith “the great Shepherd 
of the sheep,” are 44 Mine.” O salutary thought 
for the pastor of souls, that the 44 sheep’’and 
the 44 lambs ” are not his but Christ's! Not his; 
—therefore, like Jacob with the flock of Laban, 
he should be prepared to give account for aU. 
Not his; —therefore must there be One above 
him, to whom they are a care as well as to him¬ 
self ; even 44 the Chief Shepherd,” who careth 
alike for him and for them. —“Woe be to the 
shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves! 
Should not the shepherds feed the flock ?” (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 2).—Ver. 16. Before,it was “Feed;” now, 
it is 44 Tend ” or 44 Shepherd,” i. e. 44 Perform all 
a shepherd’s duties ” by them; 44 Feed the flook, 
Wee a shepherd;” do all that should be done by a 
44 shepherd of the sheq>.” Call thine own sheep 
by name, and lead them out; and when thou 
puttest forth thine own sheep, go before them, 
that the sheep (knowing thy voioe) majt follow 
thee. Consider SL John x. 3, 4.—Ver. 17, The 
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Divine Speaker “ seems to say that, in a Pastor, 
the first, the second, the third requisite, is love 
of Christ.” (Williams.) — Feed My sheep; It is 
no longer “ Tend” or “Shepherd” My sheep,— 
as in ver. 16; but “Feed” them,—the same word 
which was used above, in ver. 15, with reference 
to the little lambs. The same catechetical train¬ 
ing, therefore,—the same careful attention to the 
soul’s natural cravings and acquired needs, 
which was enjoined on behalf of the “ lambs ” 
of the fold,—is here enjoined on behalf of the 
44 sheep” also.—“Peed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind; neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock. And when the Chief Shepherd shall ap¬ 
pear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.” (1 Pet. v. 1-4.) 

[Prom Barnes : Ver. 15. Thou knowest that 1 
love Thee ; The expression of a humbled soul, a 
soul made sensible of its weakness and need of 
strength, yet with evidence of true attachment 
to the Saviour. It is not the most confident 
pretensions that constitute the highest proof of 
love to Christ.— Feed My lambs; It is not merely, 
therefore, the privilege ,—it is the solemn duty of 
ministers of the gospel to countenance and 
patronize Sunday-schools.—From Jacobus : 


Vers, 15-17. The test of ministerial love to 
Christ is a faithful care of the flock.— Thou 
knowest all things; The Divine Omniscience ought 
not to be a terror to the true Christian, but a 
comfort; for His all-searching eye can trace His 
own likeness wherever it is to be found, in the 

deepest depths of the soul. - Prom Owes: 

Vers. 15-17. 44 There was no formal rebuke ut¬ 
tered, for the matter was already forgiven ; this 
asking about his love was at farthest a most 
gentle and affectionate reproof.” (Stier.) —The 
gradation 44 1. Feed My lambs, i. e. help the weak; 
2. Guide and guard My sheep, i. e. counsel the 
strong; 8. Feed My sheep, «. e. help the strong, 
for they too need feeding with the divine food 
of the word.” (Crosby.) —-A descending grada¬ 
tion, the lambs, a term of endearment, being 
given first, and then in the repetition of the 
charge, the less emphatic term, sheep” (Web¬ 
ster asd Wilkinson.) — 44 Ministers ought to 
look upon Christ’s people as very seriously re¬ 
commended to them, and therefore should very 
seriously mind their work about them; for there¬ 
fore is this charge thrice laid on Peter, that he 
may mind it much.” (Hutcheson.) —Ver. 18. 
The phrase thou wouldest not , refers to the shrink¬ 
ing back of weak humanity from a violent death, 
but not to the unwillingness of Peter to die for 
Jesus.] 


III. 

THE CONTINUING RULE OP CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH, REPRESENTED BY THE MINISTRY, SPIRITUAL LIT* 
AND PATRIARCHAL AGE OP JOHN; OR THE DESTINY OP THE CHURCH IN RESPECT OF HER PRE¬ 
DOMINANTLY INTERNAL CHARACTER AND IMMORTAL SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Chap. XXI. 20-23. 

(Chap. XXI. 20-24, pericope for the third day after Christmas or for St. John the 

Evangelist’s day.) 

20 Then [omit Then] 1 Peter, turning about [turning round], seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following; which [who] also leaned on his breast at supper, and said, 

21 Lord, which [who] is he that betrayeth thee ? Peter [therefore] 1 seeing him saith to 
Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do [orj But how will it be with him? oircoq dh 

22 re] ? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to theeP 

23 follow [Follow] thou me. 4 Then went this saying [This report therefore went] 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should not die [aieth not, was not to 
die, oux dnoforjazst] : yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die [dieth not] ; but. 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 20.—[The text. rec. inserts 64 after ivurrpa+tit, with R. D n so also Lange; bnt A. B. C. Tnlg. omit it, so also 
Lachm., Tischend., Alf., Westc.—P. 8.1 _. 

* Ver. 21.—[The text. rec. omits o» v after tovtov, which is well supported by Orig., R. B. 0. D. Tnlg. Syr., and ad o pted 

by the critical edd.—P. 8.] " 

* Ver. 22.— [Hoyes: u Jfitbe myMriU($4k»)thatheremaintiUIcome t whatisittothur 9 ] 

* Ver. 22.—[Allord, to bring out the emphatic position of <ri and jioi more folly, translates: “ Do thou follow MtT* —P. S-] 


RXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 20. Following (also) [&/toAot;#ot;vra]. 
—The following of John is to be explained as the 


result of the involuntary drawing of love. It 
proves, however, that John did not understand 
the Lord as wishing to make Peter the recipient 
of an exclusively confidential communication. 

Who also leaned on His breast at thm 
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sapper [d? teal hvkn soev kvrQdeiirvtp 
ini rd ory&oq avro v].—Wherefore this ad¬ 
dition ? Interpretations: 

1. It is intended to bring to mind the inoident 
chap. xiii. 23 ff., when John inquired of the Lord 
on Peter’s behalf, and to demonstrate the faot 
that Peter has now grown far bolder, insomuch 
that he himself questions Christ, and that in be¬ 
half of John (Chrysostom and others). 

2. It is designed as an intimation to this effect; 
namely that, peradventure, a lot so full of suf¬ 
ferings as Peter’s might not be intended for the 
disciple so pre-eminently loved by Jesus (Meyer). 
As if Jesus in partiality protected His particular 
friends from sufferings! 

3. It is intended to assign the motive for John’s 
following.* John, in referring to the fact that 
he was the confidant of Jesus at the Last Supper, 
doubtless means to intimate that it was allowa¬ 
ble for him now, as the confidant of Jesus, freely 
to join Him. Peter himself had possibly under¬ 
stood the summons of Jesus as prefacing an in¬ 
stantaneous being “girded” by “another” for an 
entrance into the other world; John understood 
it as the prelude to a love-test to be administered 
at Christ’s withdrawal into concealment. 

Ver. 21. Bat how will it be with this 
(man)?f ovrog d£ r/; \sc. lot ai\. 

Meaning or the question: 

1. In accordance with the interpretation of the 
following** accomplished by martyrdom: How shall 
it be with this my fellow-oombatant (Euthymius) ? 

2. In accordance with the literal interpreta¬ 
tion of the following: Is he to be with us now ? 
(Paulus). 

8. What sort of a fate shall this man have in 
his calling? (Tholuok, Luthardt). 

4. If Peter saw in the mysterious walk a test 
of joyful following, his first thought would be: 
John, without being called, exposes himself to a 
moment of difficulty. The question : Shall this 
man go too? had at the same time, then, the 
background: What shall become of this man ? 

Motive op the question : 

1. Special love for John (Chrysostom, Eras¬ 
mus, Luthardt). 

2. A question prompted by curiosity and a 
certain jealousy (Liicke, Meyer). 

3. Disapprobation of a supposed unauthorized 
accompanying (Paulus and others). 

4. Curiosity and interest as to John’s fate. “A 
want of concentration, an excess of natural vi¬ 
vacity, was certainly involved in Peter’s ability 
to turn away his eyes so quiokly from himself 
and his own destiny, and fasten them upon an¬ 
other.” Tholuck. ■ 

The self-consciousness with which Peter receives 
the disclosure and summons of the Lord, turns 
to compassion for John whose present and fu¬ 
ture task Jesus apparently fails to appoint. Be¬ 
tween Jesus and John everything is understood 
of itself, tacitly, as it were, while between Jesus 
and Peter everything has to be expressed, dis¬ 
cussed, in a degree stipulated. Now thinks Pe¬ 
ter,—in all noble-mindedness, we may say,—the 
same course must be pursued with John, else 

• [So also Alford, who sees in this description of the beloved 
disciple a strong token of John’s hand having written this 
chapter. See chap. xiii. 23.—P. S.l 
f [Lange: Wat soil aber dieter t\ 


will he oome short in somewhat: he, therefore, 
must receive his instructions for now and for the 
future. Hence Christ, in His reproof, appeals 
to His will, not to a distinct instruction; while, 
indeed, indicating the substance of His will. 
[The words rt npog ok in the next verse imply 
a gentle rebuke (Bengel: hoc Petri curiosi - 
tatem in ordinem redigit) , and remind Peter of 
the distinctness of each man’s position and call¬ 
ing. Hence “Do thou follow i/e,” instead of 
inquiring after him . See Meyer and Alford.— 
P. S.] 

Ver. 22. If I will that lie remain [’Edv 
avrdv d/Ao pkvetv eug ip x o pai, ri 
n p6g ok\] —As we do not read that Jesus sent 
John back, or that He returned with Peter and 
John from the mysterious walk, we must (con¬ 
trary to our first edition) admit that Tholuck is 
right in here rejecting the literal interpretation: 
“If I ohoose to leave him behind until I return 
from My walk with thee (Marjc, Exerc. exsg . 
Similarly Paulus).” 

In these words, however, Christ enwraps the 
prophecy concerning John. That Jie remain — 
tarry,— pkveiv “ the opposite of dwAovdeiv which 
was to be accomplished through martyrdom i 
therefore: to be preserved alive. Comp. Phil, i 26; 
1 Cor. xv. 6.” Meyer. 

TUI I oome [ewf i p xopai]. 

1. To lead him out of Galilee to apostolio na¬ 
tivity (Theophyl.). 

2. In the destruction of Jerusalem (Wetstein 
and others)*. 

8. Reference to the near Parousia of Christ 
(Liicke, [Do Wette], Meyer). 

4. In the destruction of Jerusalem as the be¬ 
ginning of the Parousia of Christ (Luthardt), 
So also Bengel, Stier and Alford: “ After the 
estruotion of Jerusalem began that mighty series 
of events of which the Apocalypse is the pro¬ 
phetic record, and which is in the complex known 
as the coining of the Lord, ending, as it shall, with 
His glorious and personal Advent.” Bengel: 

, “ Joannes turn , quum Apocalypsin scripsU, Dominum 
Venire scripsU .”—P. S.] 

6. Legendary interpretation: As expnessive of 
the mysterious surviving of I he disciple until the 
end of the world. (Vulg. : Sic cum volo manere) 
see the Introduction [p. 12]. 

6. Hypothetical: lintil the last coming (Rev. 
xxiL 20). Tholuck: “The sentence hypotheti¬ 
cally declares that not even the longest extension 
of the life-term of Peter’s fellow-disciple ought 
to’be the occasion of jealousy.” [So also Trench,. 
Miracles, p. 466, as quoted by Alford.—P. S.J 
Supposing the saying to be hypothetical , however* 
its prophetic meaning would be weakened. 

7. The coming [of Jesus] to take [Joha 
to heaven] through the medium of an easy 
[natural] death ( adoenius gratiosus in articulo^ 
mortis. Rupert, Grotius, Olshausen and others),. 
[So also Lampe, Ewald, Wordsworth.] In op¬ 
position to this view Tholuck remarks: Tha. 
characteristic koI napaTJp^opcu avrdv is wanting,. 
Nevertheless this interpretation alone forms a 
real antithesis; if oKoXovtielv here* mean : to* 
follow the home-returning Jesus through, the 

* [Next to this might be ranked the unfounded view of 
Hengstenbcrg: the time of the decisive struggle between 
Christ and Home, which commenced under DomltkuL.—P- 8.] 
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medium of martyrdom, and fikvetv, on the other 
hand signify: to remain alive,—then to remain 
alive until I come, means also, until I come to take 
him. The destruction of Jerusalem, for instance, 
forms no contrast to martyrdom; neither does 
the Parousia itself. Such a contrast t« pre¬ 
sented, however, by a natural death. Natural 
death is the individual type, continuing through¬ 
out New Testament times, of the Parousia for the 
individual Christian (Matt. xxiv. 44; John xiv. 
8, etc.) ; and this Parousia of Christ in the death 
of believers, is a warranty to them of their par¬ 
ticipation in the general Parousia (1 Cor. xv. 
6JU 1 Thess. iv. 15). Simultaneously with John’s 
remaining until the coming of Christ in the hour 
of his natural death, there is indicated, however, 
the remaining of the Johannean type until the 
Parousia of Christ. 

Ver. 28. Thin naying therefore went 
abroad PE f v A d* e v oiv ovroc 6 XSyof ei f 
roiff dcsXfovf 6ri 6 p . d wr*)c knelvo f 
ovk dwody^craei]. — The above mentioned 
tradition, whioh not even the Gospel has been 
able utterly to do away with. See the Intro¬ 
duction. According to Baur, that tradition £rew 
out of the Revelation; the statement is entirely 
without foundation. The tradition to the effeot 
that John did but slumber in the grave and 
moved the earth with his breath, was a synthesis 
of the fact of his death and the precipitate apo- 
dictio interpretation of Christ’s word. 

Tat Jeans said not unto him [ ov * c I w t v 
Ik avrp 6 ’Ij/oo&c].—T his defense of Christ’s 
word against a precipitate interpretation is of 
the highest importance. It warrants the sure ; 
conclusion that John was still living when this 
was written; that consequently, it must have 
been written by him. Had John been dead, an¬ 
other author would have expressed himself posi¬ 
tively against the interpretation of the brethren, 
giving, very probably, a different interpretation 
at the same time. The disciple, however, would 
not anticipate the mysterious purport of Christ’s 
saying which was as yet unfulfilled. 

[“ So also Alford, whose note may be added; 

* The following words are to me a proof that this 
chapter was written during John’s life-time. If 
written by another person after John’s death, we 
should oertainly, in the refutation of this error, 
have read, ankvavtv yap , sol ir&ty, as in Acts ii. 
29.” This notion of John’s not having died, was 
prevalent in the anoient Church,—so that Augus¬ 
tine himself seems almost to credit the story of 
the earth of John’s tomb heaving with his breath. 
Tract oxxiv. 2. 44 The English sect of the * Seekers ’ 
under Cromwell expected the reappearance of the 
Apostle as the forerunner of the • coming of 
Christ.” Tholuok. Bee Trench on the Miracle v, ed. 
2, p. 467, note. The simple recapitulation of the 
words of the Lord shows that their sense remained 
dark to the writer, who ventured on no explana¬ 
tion, of them; merely setting his own side of the 
apostolic duty over against that of Peter, who 
probably had already by following his Master 
through the Cross, glorified God, .whereas the be¬ 
loved disciple was, whatever that meant, to tarry 
till He*came.” Wordsworth makes the following 
practical remark on ver. 28 : 44 The Holy Spirit, 
by commenting here on a fulfilled prophecy, that 
^concerning Pete?,, teaches, us io. attend Jo the ful¬ 


filment of propheoy in our own times. And by 
only correcting an error with regard to an unful¬ 
filled prophecy,—that concerning St. John, He 
teaches us not to speculate curiously on unful¬ 
filled prophecies ; but to wait patiently, till Christ 
comes to us in the events of history, and inter¬ 
prets His own prophecies by fulfilling them.”— 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The foregoing seotion should, above all, be 
valued as an eloquent token of the authenticity 
of this Gospel. Every later writer would, in one 
way or another, have labored after additional 
emphasis. See the last Exeo. Note. 

2. The word of Jesus concerning John has 
been fulfilled, in a literal sense, in the circum¬ 
stance of his dying a natural death at an advanced 
age. And it is in accordance with this tact, there¬ 
fore, that we have to apply the saying in respect 
of its primary signification. That it, however, 
as well as the saying concerning Peter, was at 
the same time intended to designate John as a 
type of the post-temporal presence of Christ in 
the Church, is proved by the very fact that men 
gave vent to the feeling of the lofty significance 
of the saying, whose ideal sense they came short 
of, in mythical allegations touching the continu¬ 
ous on-living of John. See Exeq. Note to ver. 
22. Further communications on this subject, as 
also concerning the dark counterpart of this 
tradition, the tradition of the Wandering Jew, 
see in Heubner, Joh. p. 642. 

8. The higher sense of the saying, then, is ex¬ 
pressive of a Johannean form of Christianity , just 
as the previous saying is significant of a Petrine 
form of the same. The words mean, there¬ 
fore : 

(1) There shall always be friends of God, 
friends of Christ, inward—subjective,—intuitive 
Christians, in accordance with the characteristio 
of John, representative of the innermost pre¬ 
sence of Christ in the Church. 

(2) In this form, the Christian spiritual life 
shall remain until Christ returns. 

(8) The more the Petrine characteristic of the 
Church recedes, the more prominent will her 
Johannean characteristic become. The Church 
shall attain to maturity. She shall be a bride 
I adorned with her ornaments. Rev. xix. 7, 8. 

4. Paulin r Christianity may be regarded as a 
form of transition from the Peteins type to the 
Johannean. And so far as this, the Scbellin- 
gean distinction of the three Christian ages is 
oorrect. Only we must not identify Petrinism 
with Roman Catholicism, Paulinism with Pro¬ 
testantism (though in Protestantism, Paulinism 
has found its triumphant expression), and least 
of all must we make a synthesis of Pro¬ 
testantism and Roman Catholicism, affirming 
said synthesis to represent Johannean Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The Petrine characteristic is the trait of the 
Church as influenced by lafr; as the confessing 
Church; the Pauline is the trait of the Church 
as influenced bv the freedom of faith; as the 
witneteing Church; the Johannean, the trait of 
the Church as filled with the ideality of faith, 
working and keeping joyful holiday , the Church of 
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the light, love and life of Christ, i. e. the Adorned 
Bride. These three degrees of development, 
however, denote bat the one uni tons post-tempo¬ 
ral presence of the Spirit of Christ in the Church, 
in accordance with the ground-forms of that 
presence. Now the two primitively distinct 
ground-forms are Peter and John. See the dis¬ 
cussions on this subject: Apoatoliachea Zeitalter, 
II., p. 649, and the concluding section of Sohaff’s 
IXiatory of the Apoatolie Church, 

6. John’s free joining in the following which 
Christ commanded Peter is likewise a character¬ 
istic of the Johanncan essence. It is the invol¬ 
untary drawing of love’s impulse and friend¬ 
ship’s right; the perfect humanity of the life of 
faiUi. The expression of this ripe spiritual fel¬ 
lowship with the glorified Lord makes so ghostly 
and yet so human an impression upon the world, 
that John passes, almost untouched, through 
its persecutions. He is exiled, but not killed. 
His keenest Bufferings, however, are prepared 
him by the misconceptions of external cir¬ 
cles of [religious] fellowship themselves, these 
latter stamping the Petrine as the statutory es¬ 
sence. He too, in his own way, is nailed 
to the cross like Peter, but not with heathen 
nails—ah no! with Christian or Judo-Chris- 
tian; and, insomuch as this is true, with silver 
nails. 

6. Here, then, belongs also the entire import 
of all Christian mysticism and speculation, in 
respect of their pure, ideal form. 

HOMILIETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The solemnization of the resurrection of Je¬ 
sus: A call to follow Him.—The following of 
Jesus not simply a following of the Crucified 
One, but also of the Risen One.—The disci¬ 
ples’ following of the Lord: 1. In its unity, 
2. In its diversity.—How Peter, as he follows 
the Lord, hears the rustle of John’s foot behind 
him.—The question of Peter: Lord, but what 
shall this man do ? 1. In the mouth of Peter 
himself: well-meant and yet not wholly war¬ 
ranted ; 2. in the mouth of those who boast of 
Peter: ill-meant and unwarrantable.—How the 
most zealous servants of Christ frequently fail 
to understand His most intimate friends.— 
John, the friend of Jesus, the patriarch of 
all the friends of Qod and of Christ.—Christ’s 
presence in the world and Church through 
the medium of the love of His friends.— 
Friendship with Christ on earth an undying 
spring, enduring until the summer-time at the 
end of the world .—If I will that he tarry: Christ’s 
will the fate of His people (if we live, we live 
unto the Lord, etc ,)—How the Lord has ap¬ 
pointed such different careers to His people, yet 
deciding for all aright.—Christ can insure the 
longest life.—“ What ia that to theef ” In what 
sense we should concern ourselves about our 
Christian colleague, and in what sense we should 
avoid so doing: 1. As to his spiritual welfare, 
but not as to the external'form thereof; 2. as to 
the will of Ood concerning his way, not as to a 
human regulation of his way; 8. in divine sym¬ 
pathy, not in human comparison or in human 
rivalry.—Christ’s conference with Peter in re¬ 
gard to the destiny of John: 1. The question of- 


Peter; 2. the answer of Christ; 8. the proud in¬ 
terpretation of the diBoiples; 4. the modest cor¬ 
rection of John.—The remaining of John until 
Christ’s'coming again: 1. In its historical 
sense; 2. in its symbolical import. 

Starke: Langs: It beoomes evident from 
this, that when Christ said to Peter, Follow Me, 
He advanced a few paoes from him, desiring, in a 
prophetic manner, in conformity to which a secret 
matter was sometimes presented in outward ges¬ 
tures, to lead Peter, wnile olaiming from him a 
bodily following for a short distance only, to a 
spiritual following, and. in particular, to a fol¬ 
lowing to the death of the oross.— Zbisius: We 
all have, alas, an innate propensity to concern 
ourselves unnecessarily about others, rather than 
about ourselves. Therefore flee curiosity, Sir. 
UL, 22. It is one of the infirmities of believers 
to discover a kind of jealousy when they per¬ 
ceive others to possess gifts of grace, either phy¬ 
sical or spiritual, in a greater degree than them¬ 
selves, Jon. iv. 1 f.— Bibl. Wiht. : Let every 
man wait on his vocation, not troubling himself 
as to what God will do or decree with others.— 
Lamps: Moreover, we peroeive from these 
words 1. The humility of John, in not being 
willing to have so great honor ascribed to him; 
3. his solicitude for the brethren, whom he 
sought to free from error. 

Girlach : John worked inward in the Church 
rather than outward.— Brauns : Inscrutable and 
mysterious are the ways by which God leads us, 
until we are come to the end of them. There¬ 
fore abide by the testimony of Scripture, and at¬ 
tend every man to his own affairs.— Gossner : 
Why is it only to me that such things are said? 
That man gets off more easily. Before one can 
turn round, people are ready with questions like 
this: What shall this one and that one do ? 

Johannb8 Mueller, Lebenageachichte 1806, p. 
34, writes: “ The opinion now starting up again 
that the disciple whom Jesus loved, did not die, 
is found, if I mistake not, in Sulpitius Scverus, 
also Mist, S., Lib. II. I have frequently met 
with it in Greek legends, monologues, and chro¬ 
nicles, with this addition, viz., that the dust upon 
his grave is moved by the breath of his mouth.” 
P. 1U6: “In a work of the Patriarch Ephraim, 
of Antioch (p. 645, Photius, num. 229, p. 418 of 
the Augsburg Edition 1604) it is positively af¬ 
firmed that John is still living; that he has va¬ 
nished, and that in his grave nought was found 
but a delicious odor and a precious spring of 
healing balm. George of Alexandria informs us 
(Photius num . 96, p. 189) that to the monk He- 
sychius, a Syrian, there appeared St. Peter and 
St. John, and that the latter delivered a book to 
the young monk, who was afterwards called 
Chrysostom. Of the tradition’s having come 
into our parts also, thou wilt find a proof 
in Hiibner’s Salzburg, Part I., p. 817.”—He who 
has* promised to follow the Saviour can do no¬ 
thing else than await His orders, composing him¬ 
self to rest and be active as His Lora wills, and 
more than once to labor HU he is weary. 

Hbubncr : The question as to ourselves should 
concern us so entirely to the exclusion of all else, 
as to keep us quiet when hundreds are threaten¬ 
ing to get precedence of us. We, perhaps, think 
ourselves ripe (to go home), but there are re*- 
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bods why God decrees otherwise with us.—Ver. j 
28: It results from this Terse that the apostles ; 
could not bare been of the decided opinion that j 
they would live to see the coming of Christ;' 
otherwise they could not hare ascribed such a j 
destiny to John as a special prerogative.—The 
spirit of John shall never perish; it shall ever 
renew itself—never shall there be wanting loving 
and beloved Jobannean souls. 

[Craven: From Augustin*: Ver. 22. Let 
action be perfected by following the example of 
My Passion, but let contemplation wait inohoato 
till at My coming it be completed.—From Chry¬ 
sostom: Ver. 22. Attend to the work committed 
to thee, and do it : if I will that he abide here, 
what is that to thee ? 

[From Burkitt : Vers. 20-22. There are two 
great vanities in man with reference to know¬ 
ledge,—the one a neglect to know what it is our 
duty to know; the other, a curiosity to know 
what it doth not belong to us to know.—Ver. 23. 
How much the wisdom of God ought to be ad¬ 
mired, in giving us a written word, and tying us 
to it, when wo see erroneous traditions so soon 
on foot in the world, and our Saviour’s own 
speeches so much mistaken, and that by wise and 
holy men themselves in the purest times.—How 
great is tho vanity and uncertainty of oral tradi¬ 
tion ! 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 21. Peter seems 
more concerned for another than for himself: so 
apt are we to be busy in other men’s matters, 
but negligent in the concerns of our own souls.— 
ne seems more concerned about event than about 
duty. —Ver. 22. Though Christ calls out some 
of llis disciples to resist unto blood, yet not all. 
Though the crown of martyrdom is bright and 
glorious, yet the beloved disctple comes short of it. 
—It is the will of Christ, that His disciples 
should mind their own present duty, and not be 
curious in their inquiries about future events, 
concerning either themselves or others.—If we 
will closely attend to the duty of following 
Christ, we shall find neither heart nor time to 
meddle with that which does not belong to us.— 
Ver. 23. Hence learn, The aptness of men to 
misinterpret the sayings of Christ. The grossest 
errors have sometimes shrouded themselves under 
the umbrage of incontestable truths; and the 
Scriptures themselves have been wrested by the 
unlearned and unstable. 

[From Scott: Vor. 22: Follow thou Me ; If 
we attend to this voice, even “death itself will 
be gain to us,” and we shall be ready for His 
coming.—[From Keble : Vers. 21, 22. 

M Lord, and what shall this man do? 

Aik'it thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 

If hla love for Christ be true, 

Christ hath told thee of bis end: 

This ia he whom God approves, 

This ia ha whom Joaua lovea. 

Ask not of him more than this. 

Leave it in hia Saviour's breast, 

Whether, early called to bliaa. 

He in youth ahall find hia rest, 

Or armed in hia station wait 
Till bis Lord be at the gate.” 


I [From A Plain Commentary (Oxford): Ver. 
; 22. Our Lord’s words to Peter are made up of 
| rebuke and counsel. What is that to theef —which 
; of us has not deserved the rebukef Follow thou 
| Me! which of us does not require the counselt 
The heart and eye are thus called away from the 
problem which perplexes, the prospect which 
discourages, the thoughts which distract and 
paralyze; and a plain duty is proposed instead. 
Not speculation^ is enjoined, but practice; not 
knowledge , but goodness; not another man's mat¬ 
ters, but our own, —“ This was a transient stum¬ 
bling in one who,’but lately recovered of a great 
disease, did not walk firmly. But it is the com¬ 
mon track of most, to wear out their days with, 
impertinent inquiries. There is a natural desire 
in men to know the things of others, and to ne¬ 
glect their own; and to be more concerned about 
things to come, than about things present.** 
(Leighton.) 

[From Barnes : Ver. 22. Hence we learn that 
1. Our main businessis to follow , and imitate the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; 2. There are many subjects 
of religion on which a vaiu and impertinent 
curiosity is exercised ; 3. Jesus will take care of 
all His beloved disciples, and we should not be 
unduly solicitous about them; 4. We should go 
forward to whatever He calls us, not envying the 
lot of any other man, and anxious only to do the 
will of God. 

[From Jacobus : Ver. 22. The intimation was 
that “John was to wait patiently, to linger on 
year after year in loneliness and weariness of 
Bpirit, to abide persecution, oppression and 
wrong (Rev. i. 9), to endure the enmity of the 
wicked (1 John iii. 18), and the sight of heresies 
abounding in the Church (1 John it 18, 19-26), 
as if to exemplify in himself all classes of the 
faithful, and the various modes of drinking the 
cup of Christ.”— Thou (emphatic); “ They, mea¬ 
suring themselves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves among themselves, are not wise.” ^ 
Cor. x. 12. —Each must do his own duty , which is 
not another’s, and whether another shall do his 
own duty or not,—Christian liberality is cramped 
with many by the constant asking of this ques¬ 
tion, “ What shall this man do ?” when the ques¬ 
tion should be, “What shall I do?”—Ver. 28. 
Let us fall baok upon God’s word—study its pre¬ 
cise terms—and bring out its very language 
more and more to the publio understanding; 
and thus will many an error be stripped of its 
disguises, many a perversion of God’s will be ex¬ 
posed, and the Church s^pll “ grow up in all 
things unto Him who is the Head.” 

[From Owen : Ver. 23. “John was earlier than 
the other disciples prepared for the death of 
martyrdom, as the most perfect sacrifice of obe¬ 
dience to God, and of love to God and man; but 
that was the very reason why he was not to taste 
the martyr’s death. John consummated in his 
life and natural death what the martyrs sealed 
in their final sacrifice, namely, the victorious 
manifestation of the love of God and man.” 
(Stub.) ] 
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IV. 


THE TESTIMONY 07 JOHN AND THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCH. INFINITUDE OF THE EVANGELICAL 

HISTORY. 


Chap. XXI. 24, 25. 

24 This is the disciple which [who] testifieth [6 paprupuiv'] of these things, and wrote 
[who wrote, 6 yp'i^a^] 1 these things: and we know that his testimony is true. 2 

25 *And there are also many other things which 4 Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the 'world itself could not contain 5 the 
books that should be written. Amen, [omit Amen.] 6 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Ver. 24.—[The article before ypetyav is omitted by K l * A. C. X. Orlg., Tischond, insetted by B. D. lat. (el qux scripsit.) 
Iiebm. Treg., Alf., West. Cod. B. inserts aal before paorvpuv. —P. 8.1 

* Ver.24/—-fDr. Lange brackets the last clause: «at o 1 4a p. c v o ti avrov ^ paprvpia icrrtv, con¬ 

sidering it an addition of the elders of Ephesus and friends of John, while ho ascribes all the rest, including vor. 23, 
to John. See Exeo.—P. S.] 

* Ve; 1 .25.—This Terse is wanting in Cod. 63 [?],—a circumstance of no importance, however. (On tho Sin. see Tischond.) 
[Lacbmann, Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott retain ver. 25, except the concluding dpijt', Westcott, however, separatee It from 
the preceding text. Tischendorf alone, ed. VIII., excludes it from the text on the solo authority of tho Sinoltip MS. which 
Indeed contains the verse, but, as he asserts, written by another hand, see his note, p. 963. But in the largo qu&sl-fac-similo 
ed. of the Cod. which I have used all along, there is no perceptible difference. Ue then also corrects an error with rogard to 
Cod. 63, which was quoted by Mill, Wetstein, Grieebach, Lange (in the preceding remark), etc., in favor of omission, but 
according to Scrivener, the last page of that Cod. with the 25th verse is lost. Tischendorf hore gives too much weight to 
Cod. Sin. which he had the good fortune to discover. The omission, if such could be proven, has little weight in view 
of the many instances of carelessness on the part of tho copyist, and of tho filling np of the lacuna by tho first corrector, 
who, according to Tischendorf, was cotemporary with the copyist. All other known MSS. contain ver. 25, though many 
state in a note that it was regarded by some as a later addition.—P. S.l 

4 Ver. 25.—The reading a in accordance with Codd. N- B. D * etc., Lachmann [Treg., Alf., Welt., instead of text roc. 5<ra 
which is retained by A. C.* D. and expresses tho quantitative relation, qua et quanta, quotquot, what and how many ; comp. 
Bev. i. 2.—P. 8.1 

4 Ver. 25.—{Lachm. Alfd. \upqaaL, with A. B. C.*D. text roc.; Treg., Tisch., West, ytapqaca', with K- B.C*.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 25.—The a/njv of the Recepta (Codd. E. 0. H. K. M. etc.) is wanting in Coad. [KJ A. B. C. D. etc. [Amen is a 
liturgical or devotional addition, and justly omitted by Lachm., Treg.. Alf., Westc. and H.—1\ S.J On the various subscrip¬ 
tions: cvayyrfAtor *aTd ’I udryrjy (A. C. E. [K*]); *arA 'Itodv$njv (B.) etc., comp. Tischendorf. K. M. U. X. [also V ] 
have no subscription. [Tischendorf statos that the subscription in K is not written by the samo hand, but by U corr. 1 * 
On the Latin subscriptions, see Tischond. p. 967.—P. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver 24. This is the disciple [0 vr6q ear tv 
6 pad Tires '],—Self-designation of John, as in 
chap. xix. 26. [A conclusion corresponding to 
the one chap. xx. 81, and traced to John also by 
Meyer and Alford.—P. 8.] 

Of these things [5 paprvpov ire pi rob- 
r«v].—Referring to the contents of the 21st 
chapter.— And who wrote these things [/cal 
6 y P a c r a vr a].—Particularly, also, to the 
setting of the Christians right in regard to the 
tradition which ka<^^Dmmenccd to gather form. 
[Mark the difference of the tenses : paprvp&v — 
the testimony continues, ypdtfMig —the writing is 
an accomplished act.—P. 8.] 

We know that his testimony [kg l 
oldapev bn avrov rj paprvpla 

earlv. —Different interpretations: 

1. 0 16a [I know] ph> (Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact). An exegetical conjooture (similarly Beza’s 
oldev). 

2. An indication of the uhgenuineness of the con¬ 
clusion or of t he wk ole chapter (modern criticism). 

8. John made himself one with his readers 
(Meyer). [So also Alford; comp. i. 14; Uohn 
iv. 14, 16; v. 18.] 

4. Probably a later addition from the Ephesian 
church. Not because, as according to Liicke, 


“John never wrote in the first person, either of 
the plural or of the singular.” See on the 
contrary, chap. i. 14. But the corroboration 
of his own testimony with tho words: We 
know that his testimony it true , would be too 
strikingly singular. The expression chap. xix. 
85 runs differently. We have therefore brack¬ 
eted the words “we know,” etc., considering 
them to be the only later Ephesian addition iu 
the whole chapter. 

[Meyer regards only ver. 25 as a later addi¬ 
tion; Tholuck, Luthardt, Godot, eie., vers. 24 
and 25; Liicke, Bleek, Ewald, etc., the whole 
chapter; Lange, Alford and Wordsworth accept 
the whole as Johannean,—Lange, however, ex¬ 
cepting the second clause of ver. 24.—P. S.l 

Ver. 26. Bat there are also many other 
things [*E art 6 $ Kal £ a A a ?r o A A a].— 
Meyer: “Apocryphal conclusion of the whole 
Gospel—after the addition of the Johannean 
supplement vers. 1-24.” The Evangelist thinks 
it important that he should remind his readers 
that he has not written as a chronicler, but has 
selected and arranged things in conformity to an 
organizing principle, as did also his predeces¬ 
sors, though not in the equal power of a con¬ 
centrated, unitous, ideal view.* That this note 


* [So also Alford: “ The purpose of this verse seems to be 
to assert and vindicate the fragmentary character of the 
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of the Gospel has not at all an apocryphal as¬ 
pect, but would, on the contrary, be qualified, 
were more attention accorded it, to strip our 
modern criticism of many apocryphal opinions 
(particularly, of the continually recurring idea 
that the Evangelists were chroniclers, that their 
writings were grounded upon one another, etc .), 
is evident. 

If they should be written every one . . 

one by one \artva (quippe qute, utpotc qux, re¬ 
ferring to the large number) ecu ypd$t$rat 
tea#’ iv (piecefor piece), ovd* avrdv olpat 
rdv ndapov (fie iptum quidem tnundum) x°P^ m 
tre iv* rd ypafdpev a flip XI a. Comp, a 
somewhat analogous expression EccL xii. 12: 
“ Of making many books (or chapters) there is 
no end.*’ Different interpretations of ca¬ 

per e : 1. Locally: Unable to hold (capagitas loci). | 
Restricted by Ebrard: No place in literature. 
2. Intellectually: Unable to understand (capo -1 
citae intellect ut). Jerome, Augustine, Calov, 

Bengal (“ hoc non de capacitate geometrica, ted mo¬ 
ral* accipiendum eel ”). 8. Figuratively and hy- 

perbolically: Any number of books would not 
exhaust the subject. Similarly Godet: “ Dimn \ 
de to nature , Vobjet de Ykistoire tvangtlique ettplut 
grand que It monde et que toutes let narration* que le 
monde pourrait contenir. L'ter wain exprime, par 
une image maUritlle, le vif sentiment qu'il ode la 
ricketst ir\finie de cetit histoire .”—P. 8.] Accord¬ 
ing to the conclusion of the Evangelist, the world 
itself would be unable to contain the books that 
would then be written continually (ypa$6peva) 
Even Tkoluck agrees with Meyer (who refers to 
similar hyperboles in Fabricius ad Cod. Apo- j 
cryph. I., p. 821) in thinking this proposition 
hyperbolical. The apparent hyperbolism of 
the expression, however, very clearly illustrates 
the pure infiniteness in the life-development 
of the Logos, by a quantitative, local mea¬ 
sure. We make use of a hundred similar ex¬ 
pressions without their hyperbolism being deemed 
improper or apocryphal, for instance: u 0 
data ick tautend Zungen hiitte ” (“0 that I had 
a thousand tongues”) —**Den aller WeUkrm nit 
vmtchlott” (“Whom the whole world did ne’er 
enclose ”)f—“ The whole world lieth In wicked¬ 
ness—in the Evil One,” etc. Weitsel has entered 
the lists in defence of the propriety of the ex¬ 
pression, Studicn u. Kriliken 1849, p. 688; comp, 
my Leben Jttu III., p. 760. Luthardt: “For 
only an absolute external compass corresponds 
with the absolute contents of the person and life 

Gospel, considered merely as a historical narrativefor that 
the doings of the Lord were so many—Ilia life so rich in 
matter of record.—that, in a popular hyperbole, we can 
hardly imagine the world containing them all. If eingly 
written down; thus setting forth the superfluity and cumber* 
ousnees of anything like a perfect detail, in the strongest 
terms, and in terms whlfch certainly look as if fault had been 
found with this Gospel for want of completeness, by some 
objectors.”—P. 8.] 

* [Or, according to the other reading infin. aor. x«P$***t 
which after olpoc without iv is pure Greek, and expresses 
more strongly the faith in the oertainty of the fact stated than 
the Ait. —P. 8.] 

f [Lines of two celebrated German hymns. To these may 
be added similar expressions in Bnglish hymns, as, 

“ Oh 1 for a thousand tongues to sing,” etc. 

“ Had I a thousand hearts to give,” etc. 

M Were the whole realm of nature mine,” etc. 

Rut these and similar expreaslons are desires poetically ex¬ 
pressed, while here we ham a statement in prose.—P. 8.] 


of Christwhereupon Meyer remarks: “ Inevi- 
dent to me!” “Abcr, Freunde, im Raum woknt dot 
Krhabent nieht ” (“ But, O friends, the sublime 
dwelleth not in space”), says Schiller elucida- 
tively. The Evangelist, however, in submitting 
bis book to the Church, may well come forward 
with an unwonted olpcu, in order, by a strong ex¬ 
pression, to dissuade the reader from the ehro- 
nistio apprehension of tho Gospel, and to urge 
him to the historico-symbolical view which re¬ 
cognizes in the organically articulated selection 
of ideally transparent facts, the historical life- 
picture of the infinite fulnees of the life of Jesus.* 

This symbolical character, presented in pure 
but speaking facts; is possessed, in a peculiar 
degree, by the closing chapter, to which the 
closing words primarily have reference. The 
interpretation of Jerome, Augustine and others: 
The world would be spiritually incapable of 
grasping such books,—would apply even to the 
four small Gospels, though in sooth a Gospel de¬ 
veloped in tnpnitam would pass the comprehen¬ 
sion not only of the present world, but also of 
Christendom as it here exists. Here, however, 
emphasis is laid not upon tho monic nnfathoma- 
blcncss of the life of Jesus, but upou its ideal 
infinitude, in the symbolical explicitness of the 
evangelical history.f 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The absolutely dynamical view of the world, 
as the specifically Christian view of it, is the fun¬ 
damental feature and the key of the Johanueaa 
Gospel, of Johannean theology. The personal 
principle is the royal life-principle of the world. 
The personality of God in the personality of 
Christ, annihilates the power of the anti-personal, 
Satanic essence, and appoints the impersonal 
world to the service of life; it is diffused in the 
personality of the Apostles, in order that it may 
lift the whole world out of the abyss into the 
light of glorification, in which the world, as the 
old world, vanishes, in order to shine forth again 
as the eternal House of the Father, the eternal 
City of God. In conformity to this dynamical 
view, Christ’s pre-temporal rule in the world is 
finally summed up in the testimony of John the 
Baptist; His post-temporal rule, in the ministry 
of the twelve Apostles; the diaught of fishes 
of the seven; the simple contrast of the follow¬ 
ing disciple and the tarrying one; finally, in the 

a [Wordsworth pats into the person singular otfuu, 
which John nowhere else uses iMbe Gospel, the intention 
of the writer to guard against the inference that var. 25 was 
written by a person different from John, who wrote In tbs 

C * ral oiM^w in the preceding verse. Bat this would bare 
n done more effectually by using the singular in both 
eases. Godet conjectures that the subject or the «Z#ua is 
one of the apostles present with John at Knheens, probably 
Andrew, who, with John, was the oldest disciple of CbrM 
(ch. 1.).—P. 8.] 

f M Vom mrnmd steigend Jems brachi 
Bet Eoangelium* twig* Sohri/t, 

Pen JUngem las Er tie Tag i tnd yacht; 

Bin gWUich Wort, et wirkt wtd triJTL 
Mr WUg swritefc, nnhm's winder mU, 

Sieaber hat tent gat gtfUHU. 

Ukd Jeder tchrieb to SchriU fOr Schritt, 

Wie er't in teinem Sinn beJueU. 
ftnehieden: Et hat mchts mu bedeuien 
Si* batten nieht gleiche FWtigkeOen ; 

Dock damit kbnnen tick die Christen 
Bittu demjUngtten Ttge fri*ten. n 

(Goms).] 
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typo of a friendship with Christ which remains 
until the Lord oomes. 

With this dynamioal character, then, the apos¬ 
tolic presentation of the evangelical history also 
corresponds. That history is not chronisticaliy, 
bnt monically, executed; not atomistically ex¬ 
panded, but principally concentrated; the whole 
infinitude and fulness of the signs of Jesus must 
*be reflected in a concentric selection of speaking 
facts, translumined by the idea. Not in outward 
extension—in transparent concentration, the ex¬ 
pression of eternal life is accomplished. 

2. The great distanoe between John's view of 
the essence of evangelical'historiography and 
the opinions or prejudices of modern criticism, 
becomes evident from the foregoing, and from 
the last Exkg. Note. 

8. Even the Christian Gramma may err in 
the way of profuse book-making. Against this 
the Christian spirit of a John opposes its final 
words of warning; the like did the Preaoher 
Solomon in the Old Testament (Eccles. xii. 12), 
and also Plato in Phmdrus 60. The Christian 
spirit-word does not aim at converting the world 
into a vast library of sacred writings, but into 
the Divine House of the adorned Bride of Christ 
and of the marriage of the Bridegroom. To 
this end, Christian literature, with its testimony 
concerning Christ, is indeed to work, drawing 
all literature into His service; but the moro it ex¬ 
tends itself throngh the world, the more it should 
concentrate itself, shaping itself into the transpa¬ 
rent life-picture of the glory of Qod in Christ. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The testimony of the friend of Jesus concern¬ 
ing his Lord and Master.—Together with the 
faithful testimony concerning Christ, the testi¬ 
fying disciple unconsciously immortalizes him¬ 
self.—And we know that his testimony is true : 
1. We know: a. we believe it, b. we not only be¬ 
lieve it, we know it, c. we not only know it (in 
the sense of the world's knowledge), we experi¬ 
ence it. 2. We know, concerning his testimony, 
that it is sealed with the water and blood of 
Christ. 8. That it is true: a. true in spite of all 
the objections and contradictions of the world, 
5. true in the might of the Spirit who hath over¬ 
come the world.—How it is impossible, and yet 
possible, to depict the glory of Christ: 1. Im¬ 
possible by the multitude of words, discourses 
and writings; 2. possible by the simple word of 
the Spirit concerning His great signs.—The 
evangelical life-picture of the Lord: 1. In re¬ 
spect of its finite form; 2. in respect of its infi¬ 
nite contents; 8. in respect of its New Testa¬ 
ment, eternally new operation. 

Starke: That which by grace we have re¬ 
ceived from God and done for the honor of God, 
we may well make known to others, taking care 
only that all boastfulness on account of our own 
persons is avoided, 1 Cor. xi. 

Beaux ■: “An individual once appeared on 
earth who, merely by moral omnipotence, con¬ 
quered remote times and founded an eternity of 
His own. It is that calm Spirit whom we call 
Jesus Christ. Only quiet teaching and quiet 
striving formed the melodies wherewith this 
higher Orpheus tamed human beasts and convert¬ 


ed rocks into sanctuaries of God. And yet out of 
so divine a life,—as it were, out of a thirty years* 
war against a perverse, insensible people,—we 
are familiar with but a few woeks. What transac¬ 
tions, what words of His may have been swal¬ 
lowed up from our knowledge before He became 
acquainted with the four writers of His history, 
those men by nature so dissimilar! If, then, out 
of so divine a life-book only scattered leaves have 
fluttered to us, so that perhaps greater deeds and 
words of that life are forgotten (?) than were 
detailed, repine not, nor pass judgment over the 
ship-wreok of little works and men, but recog¬ 
nise in that Christianity which nevertheless 
blossomed afterwards, the fulness with whioh the 
(All) Spirit yearly suffers the perishing blossoms 
to exceed in number those that thrive, without 
therefore forfeiting a future spring" (Jean 
Paul). 

Sohleiermacher: “ For a long time there has 
been a fable current among men, and even in these 
days it is (still) frequency heard; unbelief in¬ 
vented it, and little faith receives it. Thus it 
runs: * There shall come a time, and perhaps it is 
already here, when His right shall befall even 
this Jesus of Nazareth. Every human memory 
is fruitful but for a certain period; much doth 
the human race owe to Him, great things hath 
God accomplished by Him, yet He was but one 
of us, and His hour of oblivion, too, must strike. 
If He was in earnest in desiring to make the 
world absolutely free, He must likewise have 
willed to make it free from Himself, that God 
might be all in all. Then men would not only 
perceive that they have strength enough in them¬ 
selves to fulfil the divine will, but in the true 
understanding of the same, they would be able to 
exceed His measure, if they did but wish. Yes, 
only when the Christian name is forgotten, shall 
a universal kingdom of love and truth arise, in 
whioh no germ more of enmity shall lie, such as 
has been sown from the beginning betwixt those 
that believe on this Jesus and the rest of the chil¬ 
dren of men.* But it shall not be realized,-c-this 
fable; since the days of His flesh, the Redeemer's 
image has been indelibly stamped on the race of 
men! Even though the letter might perish, 
which is holy only because it preserves us the 
image, the image itself shall lhst for ever; too 
deeply is it graven upon men ever to be effaced, 
and what the disciple said, shall always be truth: 

* Lord, whither shall we go ? Thou alone hast 
words of eternal life !*" 

Heubner : The pernicious making and reading 
of books has been greatly prejudicial to the read¬ 
ing of the Book of Life, and to the Christian life. 
Luther himself on this account often wished bis 
books done away with, Work$ i. 1938; xiv. 420; 
xv. Anh., p. 90 xxi. 1081; xxii. 86. 

Yet doubtless only in a qualified sense. The 
books of faith should promote life,—hence should 
be, as living books, strictly articulated organisms 
of life. Their foundation and aim is the Book 
of Life. This is above all true of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, particularly of the Gospels, most particu¬ 
larly of our Gospel. 

•[Craven: From Burkitt: Yer. 25. The won¬ 
derful activity, industry, and diligence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; He was never idle, but Hia 
whole life was spent in doing good. 
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[Prom M. Henry : Ver. 25. If it be asked 
why the gospels are not larger, it may be an¬ 
swered, I. It was not because they had exhausted 
their subject; II. But 1. It was not needful to 
write more; 2. It was not postible to write all; 
8. It was not advisable to write much. 

[Scbaff : Vers. 24, 25. Though but little has 
been written on the life of Christ by the Evange¬ 
lists, that little is of more accountthan all the lite¬ 
rature of the world, and has been more productive 
of books, as well as thoughts and deeds, than any 
number of biographies of sages and saints of 
ancient and modern times. The Gospels, and 
the Bible generally, rise like Mount Ararat 
high above the flood of literature; they are the 
sacred library for all nations, the literary sanc¬ 
tuary for scholars and the common people; they 
combine word and work, letter and spirit, earth 
and heaven, time and eternity. The eloquent 
tribute of an English divine* to the influence of 
the Bible applies especially to the Gospel of John, 
and may appropriately conclude this Commen¬ 
tary. “ This collection of books has been to the 
world what no other book has ever been to a na- 
• tion. States have been founded on its principles. 
Kings rule by a compact based on it. Men hold 
the Bible in their hands when they prepare to 
give solemn evidence affecting life, death, or 
property; the sick man is almost afraid to die 
unless the Book be within reach of his hands; 


v [I saw it in a respectable Magazine attributed to the Rev. 
F. Robertson, the late gifted preacher of Brighton, but I have 
been unable to verifj the quotation and cannot vouch for its 
accuracy.—F. 8.J 


tho battle-ship goes into action with one on board 
whose office is to expound it; its prayers, its psalms 
are the language which we use when we speak to i 
God; eighteen centuries have found no holier, no 
diviner language. If ever there has been a 
prayer or a hymn enshrined in the heart of a 
nation, yon are sure to find its basis in the Bible. 
There is no new religious idea given to the world, 
bat it is merely the development of something , 
given in the Bible. The very translation of it 
has fixed language and settled the idioms of 
speech. Germany and England speak as they 
speak beoanse the Bible was translated. It has 
made the most illiterate peasant more familiar > 
with the history, customs, and geography of 
ancient Palestine, than with the localities of his I 
own country. Men who know nothing of the 1 
Grampians, of Snowdon, or of Skiddaw, are at 
home in Zion, the lake of Gennesaret, or among 
the rills of CarmeL People who know little about 
London know by heart the palaces in Jerusalem, 
where those blessed feet trod which were nailed 
to the Cross. Men who know nothing of the 
architecture of a Christian cathedral, can yet tell 
you all about the pattern of the Holy Temple. 
Even this shows us the influence of the Bible. 
The orator holds a thousand men for half-an-hour 
breathless—a thousand men as one, listening to 
his single word. But this Word of God has held 
a thousand nations for thrice a thousand years 
spell-bound; held them by an abiding power, 
even the universality of its truth; and we feel it 
to be no more a collection of books, bat the 
Book. 1 ’—P. S.] 
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